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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


THE    BIBLE. 


The  Bible  is  the  book  of  life,  Tvritten  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  aU  agss  and 
nations.  No  man  who  has  felt  its  divine  beauty  and  power,  would  exchange  this  one  volume 
for  all  the  literature  of  the  world.  Eternity  alone  can  unfold  the  extent  of  its  influence  for  good. 
The  Bible,  like  the  person  and  work  of  our  Saviour,  is  theanthropic  in  its  character  and  aim. 
The  eternal  nersonal  Word  of  God  "  was  made  flesh,"  and  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
and  of  sinless  manhood  were  united  in  one  person  forever.  So  the  spoken  word  of  God  may 
be  said  to  hnve  become  flesh  in  the  Bible.  It  is  therefore  all  divine,  and  yet  all  human,  from 
be^nning  to  end.  Through  the  veil  of  the  letter  we  behold  the  glory  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
tJod.  The  divine  and  human  in  the  Bible  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  as  in  tha 
person  of  Christ :  they  are  unmixed,  yet  inseparably  united,  and  constitute  but  one  life,  which 
Kindles  life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  human  or  literary  production,  the  Bible  is  a  marvellous  book,  and 
■without  a  rival.  All  the  libraries  of  theology,  philosophy,  history,  antiquities,  poetry,  law 
and  policy  would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  so  rich  a  treasure  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
human  genius,  wisdom,  and  experience.  It  embraces  works  of  about  forty  authors,  repre^ 
seating  the  extremes  of  society,  from  the  throne  of  the  king  to  the  boat  of  the  fisherman ;  it 
was  written  during  a  long  period  of  sixteen  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  in  the  land  of  promise,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  classical  Greece,  and  in  imperial  Bome ; 
it  commences  with  the  creation  and  ends  with  the  final  glorification,  after  describing  all  tha 
intervening  stages  in  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  spiritual  development  of  man  ;  it  uses  aU 
forms  of  literary  composition  ;  it  rises  to  the  highest  heights  and  descends  to  the  lowest  depths 
t>{  humanity  ;  it  measures  all  states  and  conditions  of  life ;  it  is  acquainted  with  every  grief 
and  every  woe ;  it  touches  every  chord  of  sympathy ;  it  contains  the  spiritual  biography  of 
every  human  heart ;  it  is  suited  to  every  class  of  society,  and  can  be  read  with  the  same  in 
terest  and  profit  by  the  king  and  the  beggar,  by  the  philosopher  and  the  child ;  it  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  race,  and  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  time  irto  the  boundless  regions  of  eternity. 
Even  this  matchless  combination  of  human  excellencies  points  to  its  divine  character  and 
ongin,  as  the  absolute  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  is  an  evidence  of  His  divinity. 

But  the  Bible  is  first  and  last  \  book  of  religion.     It  presents  the  only  true,  universal,  and 
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absolute  religion  of  God,  both  in  its  preparatory  process  or  growth  under  the  dispensation  ol 
the  law  and  the  promise,  and  in  its  completion  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  a  religion 
which  is  intended  ultimately  to  absorb  all  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  It  speaks  to  us  as 
immortal  beings  on  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  important  themes  which  can  challenge  our 
attention,  and  with  an  authority  that  is  absolutely  irresistible  and  overwhelming.  It  caq 
instruct,  edify,  warn,  terrify,  appease,  cheer,  and  encourage  as  no  other  book.  It  seizes  man 
In  the  hidden  depths  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  and  goes  to  the  quick  of  the 
soul,  to  that  mysterious  point  where  it  is  connected  with  the  unseen  world  and  with  the  great 
Father  of  spirits.  It  acts  like  an  all-penetrating  and  all-transforming  leaven  upon  every  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  and  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  It  enriches  the  memory ;  it  elevates  the 
reason ;  it  enlivens  the  imagination ;  it  directs  the  judgment ;  it  moT  es  the  affections ;  it  con- 
trols the  passions ;  it  quickens  the  conscience ;  it  strengthens  the  will;  it  kindles  the  sacred 
flame  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  it  purities,  ennobles,  sanctifies  the  whole  man,  and  brings  him 
into  living  union  with  God.  It  can  not  only  enlighten,  reform,  and  improve,  but  regenerate 
and  create  anew,  and  produce  effects  which  lie  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  genius.  It 
has  light  for  the  blind,  strength  for  the  weak,  food  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty  •  it 
has  a  counsel  in  precept  or  example  for  every  relation  in  life,  a  comfort  for  every  sorrow,  a 
balm  for  every  wound.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  world,  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  of  which  we 
never  tire,  but  which  we  admire  and  love  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  use  it.  Like 
the  diam^^nd,  it  casts  its  lustre  in  every  direction ;  like  a  torch,  the  more  it  is  shaken,  the 
more  it  shines ;  like  a  healing  herb,  the  harder  it  is  pressed,  the  sweeter  is  its  fragrance. 

"What  an  unspeakable  blessing,  that  this  inexhaustible  treasure  of  divine  truth  and  comfort 
is  now  accessible,  without  material  alteration,  to  almost  every  nation  on  earth  in  its  own 
tongue,  and,  in  Protestant  countries  at  least,  even  to  the  humblest  man  and  woman  that  can 
read  1  Nevertheless  we  welcome  every  new  attempt  to  open  the  meaning  of  this  book  of 
books,  which  is  plain  enough  to  a  child,  and  yet  deep  enough  for  the  profoundest  philosophef 
and  the  most  comprehensive  scholar. 


EPOCHS    OF   EXEGESIS. 

The  Bible — and  this  is  one  of  the  many  arguments  for  its  divine  character — has  given  nse 
vo  tt  greater  number  of  discourses,  essays,  and  commentaries,  than  any  other  book  or  class  of 
books ;  and  yet  it  is  now  as  far  from  being  exhausted  as  ever.  The  strongest  and  noblest 
minds,  fathers,  schoolmen,  reformers,  and  modern  critics  and  scholars  of  every  nation  of  Chris- 
tendom, have  labored  in  these  mines  and  brought  forth  precious  ore,  and  yet  they  are  as  rich 
as  ever,  and  hold  out  the  same  inducements  of  plentiful  reward  to  new  miners.  The  long  line 
of  commentators  will  never  break  off  until  faith  shall  be  turned  into  vision,  and  the  church 
toilitant  transformed  into  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

Biblical  exegesis,  like  every  other  branch  of  theological  science,  has  its  creative  epochs  and 
classical  periods,  followed  by  periods  of  comparative  rest,  when  the  results  gained  by  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  the  preceding  generation  are  quietly  digested  and  appropriated  to  the  life 
of  the  church. 

There  are  especially  three  such  classical  periods :  the  patristic,  the  reformatory,  and  the 
modem.    The  exegesis  of  the  fathers,  with  the  great  names  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  of 
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Ihe  Greek,  and  Jerome  and  Augustine  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  essentially  Catholic ;  the 
exegeais  of  the  reformers,  as  laid  down  in  the  immortal  biblical  works  of  Luther  and  Melanch 
thon,  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  Calvin  and  Beza,  is  Protestant ;  the  modem  exegesis  of 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  may  be  called,  in  its  best  form  and  ruling  spirit.  Evangelical 
Catholic.  It  includes,  however,  a  large  variety  of  theological  schools,  as  represented  in  the 
commentaries  of  Olshausen  and  Tholuck,  Liicke  and  Bleek,  Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch, 
Ewald  and  Hupfeld,  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  Lange  and  Stier,  Alford  and  EUicott,  Stuart  and 
Robinson,  Hodge  and  Alexander,  and  many  others  still  working  with  distinguished  success. 
The  modem  Anglo-German  exegesis  is  less  dogmatical,  confessional,  and  polemical  Uian  either 
of  ita  predecessors,  but  more  critical,  free,  and  liberal,  more  thorough  and  accurate  m  all  that 
pertains  to  philological  and  antiquarian  research ;  and  while  it  thankfully  makes  use  of  the 
labors  of  the  fathers  and  reformers,  it  seems  to  open  the  avenue  for  new  developments  in  the 
ever-expanding  and  deepening  history  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  patristic  exegesis  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  a  victorious  conflict  of  ancient 
Christianity  with  Ebionism,  Gnosticism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  other  radical  heresies, 
which  roused  and  stimulated  the  fathers  to  a  vigorous  investigation  and  defence  of  the  truth  aa 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  and  believed  by  the  Church.  The  exegesis  of  the  reformers  bears 
on  every  page  the  marks  of  the  gigantic  war  with  Romanism  and  its  traditions  of  men.  So 
the  modem  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  has  grown  up  amidst  the  changing  fortunes  of 
a  more  than  thirty  years'  war  of  Christianity  with  RatioDalism  and  Pantheism.  The  future 
historian  will  represent  this  intellectual  and  spiritual  conflict,  which  is  not  yet  concluded,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  in  histoiy,  and  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant victories  of  faith  over  unbelief,  of  Christian  truth  over  anti-Christian  error.  The  German 
mind  has  never,  since  the  Reformation,  developed  a  more  intense  and  persevering  activity, 
both  for  and  against  the  gospel,  than  in  this  period,  and  if  it  should  fully  overcome  the 
modem  and  most  powerful  attacks  upon  Christianity,  it  will  achieve  as  important  a  work  aa 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Former  generations  have  studied  the  Bible  with 
as  much  and  perhaps  more  zeal,  earnestness,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  than  the  present.  But 
never  before  has  it  been  subjected  to  such  thorough  and  extensive  critical,  philological,  histori- 
cal, and  antiquarian,  as  well  as  theological  investigation  and  research.  Never  before  has  it 
been  assailed  and  defended  with  more  learning,  acumen,  and  perseverance.  Never  before  hM 
the  critical  apparatus  been  so  ample  or  so  easy  of  access  •  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  having  been  newly  discovered,  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or  more  carefully  compared  and 
published  (some  of  them  in  fac-simUe),  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  Vaticanus,  Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi  Syri,  and  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  travellers,  antiquarians,  historians,  and 
chronologers  being  made  tributary  to  the  science  of  the  Book  of  books.  No  age  has  been  so 
productive  in  commentaries  on  almost  every  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  Gospels,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  German  press  in  this  department.  One  commentary  fol- 
lows another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  best  of  them  are  constantly  reappearing  m  new  «nd 
improved  editions,  which  render  the  old  ones  useless  tor  critical  purposes.  Still  the  intwis* 
productivity  of  this  period  must  sooner  or  later  be  exhausted,  and  give  way  to  the  more  quiel 
activity  of  reproduction  and  application.* 

«  Even  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ■who  is  disposed  to  find  in  the  old  Catholic  and  modern  Anglican  fathers  the  hegrinnisf 
and  the  end  of  exeeretiral  knowledge  and  wisdom,  feels  constrained  to  admit  (in  tki3  I  leface  to  his  Uommentary  or 
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The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  theological  commentary 
which  shall  satisfy  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  demands  of  the  evangelical  ministry  of  the 
present  generation,  and  serve  as  a  complete  exegetical  library  for  constant  reference  :  a  com 
mentary  learned,  yet  popular,  orthodox  and  sound,  yet  unsectarian,  liberal  and  truly  catholic 
in  spirit  and  aim ;  combining  with  original  research  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  exegetical 
labors  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  making  them  available  for  the  practical  use  of  minis 
ters  and  the  general  good  of  the  church.  Such  a  commentary  can  be  sucessfully  wrought  out 
only  at  such  a  fruitful  period  of  Biblical  research  as  the  present,  and  by  an  association  of  ex- 
perienced divines  equally  distinguished  for  ripe  scholarship  and  sound  piety,  and  fully  cojn- 
petent  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  severe  science  of  the  professorial  chair  and  the  practicJi] 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 
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Such  a  commentary  is  the  Bibelwerh  of  Dr.  Langb,  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
evangelical  divines  and  pulpit  orators  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.*  This  work 
was  commenced  in  1857,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  Velhagen  and  Klasing,  in  Biele- 
feld, Prussia,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Staekb's  Synopsis,  which  appeared  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  has  since  been  highly  prized  by  ministers  and  theological  students  as  a  rich  store- 
house of  exegetical  and  homUetical  learning,  but  which  is  now  very  rare,  and  to  a  large 
extent  antiquated,  t 

It  is  to  embrace  gradually  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  P, 
Lange,  professor  of  evangelical  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  assumed  the  general 
editorial  supervision ;  maturing  the  plan  and  preparing  several  parts  himself  (Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  Romans,  and  Genesis),  selecting  the  assistants  and  assigning  to  them  their  share  in  the 
work.  It  is  a  very  laborious  and  comprehensive  undertaking,  which  requires  a  variety  of 
talents,  and  many  years  of  united  labor.  It  is  the  greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  the  present  century.     Hbrzog's  Theological  Encycloposdia,  of  which  the  eight- 

the  N.  T.,  p.  V.) ;  "  Indeed  it  muet  be  confessed,  with  thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scripture,  that  the 
present  age  enjoys,  in  certain  respects,  greater  privileges  for  the  due  understanding  of  Holy  Writ  than  were  ever  con- 
ferred by  Alniiglity  God  on  any  preceding  generation  since  the  revival  of  letters."  And  he  is  candid  enough  to  ad- 
mit, also  (on  p.  vi.),  "  that  the  palm  for  industry  in  this  sacred  tield  is  especially  due  to  another  nation.  The  Masoritea 
of  the  New  Testament  are  from  Germany.^' 

•  The  full  German  title  of  this  work  is  :  Thbologisoh-homilktisches  Bibblwerk.  Die  Seilige  Sckrift  Alien  und 
Neuen  Testavients  mii  Buckftwht  auf  das  theologisch-ftomiletische  Bedurfniss  des  pasturalen  Amies  in  Verhindung 
mii  namhnften  evangeUschen  TJieologen  beaKeitet  wnd  herausgegeben  von  J.  P.  Lange.  Bielefeld.  Verlag  von  Vel- 
hagen und  Klasing,  1857  tf. 

t  Synopsis  Bibliothbce  Exegetice  in  I^ovum  Testamentum.  KurzgefaMter  Auszuff  der  grUndlicTisten  und 
VAil/zbarsten  Audegungen  uber  alle  Bucher  Keuen  Testaments.  In  Tabellen,  Erklarungen,  Anmerhungen  und  Nvtzan- 
v^endnngen^  tnAt  Zuziehung  des  Orundtextes,  und  Jleissiger  Anfuhrimg  der  dahey  gebrauchten  Biicher^  butu  erwunsch- 
ten  IJandhuch^  etc.  etc.  Mit  Beyhulfe  einiger  Qelehrten  von  Oheistoph  Starke,  Pastore  Primario  und  GarnUon, 
Prediger  der  Stadt  und  Fcstung  Driesen.  3  vols.  4to.  The  preface  is  dated  1733.  I  have  seen  in  this  country  and 
occasionally  compared  two  copies  of  this  work,  one  of  the  second  edition,  Leipzig,  1740  (in  the  Theol.  Seminary  Library 
at  Mercersburg,  Pa.),  and  one  of  the  4th  ed.,  Leipz.  1768  (in  possession  of  a  German  clergyman  at  New  York).  The 
Arst  volume,  ou  itaining  the  four  Gospels,  covers  2,623  closely  printed  quarto  pages.  The  title  of  the  Old  Testament 
Part  is:  Synopsis  BiBLiOTHBOiB  Exegbtio-e  in  Vetus  Testamentum,  etc.,  Berlin  and  Halle,  1741  S.  6  vois.  4to.  Hit 
B«u,  Johann  Georg  Starke,  completed  the  Old  Testament.  Christoph  Starke  was  born  a.  d.  1684,  was  pastor  primariui 
in  the  town  and  fortress  Driesen,  and  died  1744,  IXis  motto  was  ;  CruGem  sumo^  Christum  sequor.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  genius,  like  Lange,  but  of  Immense  literary  industry,  and  bis  work  is  a  dry  but  useful  compilation.  He  embodied 
Id  it  extracts  from  previous  exegetical  works,  especially  those  of  Luther,  Brentius,  Canetein,  Cramer  Hedinger 
Lange,  Majus,  Osiandcr,  Piscator,  Quesnel,  Tosnnus,  Biblia  Wurtembergensia,  Zeisins.  Lange  transfers  the  substano* 
■jf  Starke's  labors  to  the  homiletical  sections  of  his  Commentary,  and  credits  him  with  the  extracts  from  hln  nr*>d« 
Of.ssors  under  theii-  names. 
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eenth  volume  has  just  been  published  (with  two  volumes  of  supplements  still  in  prospect),  is  n 
similar  monument  of  German  learning  and  industry,  and  will  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  a 
rich  storehouse  for  theological  students.  So  far  the  Commentary  of  Lange  has  progressed! 
rapidly  and  steadily,  and  proved  decidedly  successful.  Even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  i( 
has  already  met  with  a  wider  circulation  than  any  modern  commentary  within  the  same  time 
and  it  grows  in  favor  as  it  advances. 

The  following  parts,  of  the  New  T.,have  been  published,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation  : 

I.  The  Gospel  accoedikg  to  Matthew,  with  an  Introduation  to  the  whole  New  Testament. 
By  Dr.  John  P.  Langb,  1857.     Second  (third)  edition  revised,  1861. 

n.  The  Gospel  accobdlng  to  Mark.  By  Dr.  John  P.  Lange.  Second  edition  re- 
vised, 1861. 

in.  The  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  tan  Oosteezeb,  professor  of  theologj 
at  Utrecht.     Second  edition  revised,  1861. 

rV.  The  Gospel  accohding  to  John.     By  Dr.  John  P.  Lange.     Second  edition,  1863. 

V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Lechlek,  of  Leipzig,  and  Dean  K 
Gekok,  of  Stuttgart.     Second  edition  revised,  1863. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  editor,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  in  Crefeld,  who  assumed  the  homiletical  part. 

Vn.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chr.  Fr.  Kling,  1863. 
Vm.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    By  the  Rev.  Otto  Schmollbr,  1863. 

IX.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephksians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians.  By  Prof  Dr.  Dan. 
ScHENKBL,  of  Heidelberg,  1863.* 

X.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  Prof.  Drs.  C.  A.  Aubbklen  and  Chb.  John 
RiGGENBAOH,  of  Basel,  1864. 

XT.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  and  The  Epistle  to  Philemon.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  van  Ooa- 
TBEZBB,  of  Utrecht.     Second  edition  revised,  1864. 

Xn.  The  Epistlb  to  the  Hebrews.     By  Prof  Dr.  C.  B.  Moll,  1861. 

XIII.  The  Epistle  op  Jambs.  By  Prof.  Drs.  J.  P.  Lange  and  J.  J.  van  Oostbr- 
ZEB,  1863. 

XTV.  The  Epistles  of  Peter  and  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  C.  FronmBlleb. 
Second  edition  revised,  1861. 

The  remaining  parts,  of  the  N.  T.,  containing  The  Epistles  of  John,  and  The  Rktb- 
lation,  have  not  yet  appeared.  Part  VI.  (on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  and  Part  XV.  are, 
however,  in  process  of  preparation,  and  may  be  expected  within  a  year. 

Of  the  Commentary  on  The  Old  Testament,  one  volume  has  just  been  published  (1864), 
which  contains  a  general  Introduction  to  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  a  commentary  on 
Senesis  by  the  editor. 

According  to  a  private  letter  of  our  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Lange,  the  following  dispositiom 
have  already  been  made  concerning  the  Old  Testament : 

DBtrrERONOMY.  By  Rev.  Jul.  Schroder,  of  Elberfeld  (successor  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Kmn* 
macher  as  pastor,  and  author  of  an  excellent  practical  commentary  on  Genesis). 

JOBHUA.    By  Eev.  Mr.  Schneider,  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Bromberg. 

•  This  part  will  probably  be  rewritten  by  another  hand  on  account  of  the  recent  nnfortanate  :hange  m  till 
IJ.pningical  position  of  the  author. 
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Judges  and  Ruth.     By  Dr.  Paulus  Cassbl,  in  Berlin. 

Kings.    By  Dr.  Bahe,  in  Carlsruhe  (author  of  the  celebrated  -work  on  the  Symbolism  of 
the  Mosaic  Worship,  etc.). 

Thb  Psaxms.    By  Dr.  Moll,  general  superintendent  in  Konigsberg. 
Jrbkmtaf.     By  Rev.  Dr.  Nagblsbach,  of  Bayreuth. 


DR.    LANGE. 

The  reader  will  naturally  feel  some  curiosity  about  the  personal  history  and  character  ot 
the  editor  and  manager  of  this  great  Biblical  work,  who  heretofore  has  been  less  known  among 
English  readers  than  many  Uerman  divines  of  far  inferior  talent.  Only  two  of  his  many  works 
have  been  brought  out  in  an  English  dress,  and  they  only  quite  recently,  namely,  his  Life  of 
Je&ua,  and  parts  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels. 

Dr.  Lange  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April,  1803,  on  the  Bier,  a  small  farm  in  the  parish  ol 
Bonnborn,  near  Elberfeld,  in  Prussia.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a,  wagoner,  and  broughl 
his  son  up  to  the  same  occupation,  but  allowed  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  reading.  Young  Lange  often  drove  the  products  of  the  soil  to  market.  He  early  acquired 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  which  revealed  to  his  poetic  and  pious  mind,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Rhine,  although  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessions  are  united  in  Prussia  since  1817  under  one  government 
and  administration,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  His  Latin  teacher, 
the  Rev.  Herrmann  Kalthof,  who  discovered  in  him  unusual  talents,  induced  him  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  He  attended  the  Gymnasium  (College)  of  Diisseldorf  from  Easter,  1831,  to 
autumn,  1833,  and  the  University  of  Bonn  from  1833  to  1835.  There  he  studied  mainly  undei 
Dr.  Mtzsch,  the  most  venerable  of  the  living  divines  of  Germany,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
strong  pillar  of  evangelical  theology  in  Bonn  and  subsequently  in  Berlin.  The  writings  of 
Mtzsch,  though  pregnant  with  deep  thoughts  and  suggestive  hints,  give  but  an  imperfect  Idea 
of  his  power,  which  lies  chiefly  in  his  pure,  earnest,  and  dignified,  yet  mUd  and  amiable 
personal  character.  He  is  emphatically  a  Twmo  gravis,  a  Protestant  church-father,  who,  by  hia 
genius,  learning,  and  piety,  commands  the  respect  of  all  theological  schools  and  ecclesiastical 
parties. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  examination,  Lange  labored  from  1825  to  1836  in  the  quiet 
but  very  pleasant  town  of  Langenberg,  near  Elberfeld,  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  Emil 
Krummacher  (a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frederic  William  Krummacher,  who  wrote  the 
sermons  on  Elijah  the  Tishblte,  and  other  popular  works).  From  thence  he  was  called  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Wald,  near  Sollngen,  where  he  remained  from  1836  to  1838.  In  1833  he 
removed  as  pastor  to  Dulsburg,  and  began  to  attract  public  attention  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  in  Hengstenberg's  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  and  other  periodicals,  also  by  potms 
lermons,  and  a  very  able  work  on  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour,  against  Strauss'j 
l/^e  of  Jesut.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  as  professor 
of  theology  in  the  place  of  the  notorious  Strauss,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  radical  and 
infidel  administration  of  that  Canton,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  the  chali 
by  a  religious  and  political  revolution  of  the  people.     In  Zurich  he  labored  with  great  per 
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aeverance  aud  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  many  discoui-agements  till  1854,  when  he  received  a  caL 
to  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  Prussia,  where  he  will  probably  end  his  days  on  earth* 

Dr.  Lange  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  divines  that  Germany  ever  pro 
duced.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  varied  culture,  sanctified  by  deep  piety,  and  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Christ.  Personally  he  is  a  most  amiable  Christian  gentleman,  genial,  aflfeo- 
';ionate,  unassuming,  simple,  and  unblemished  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  combines  an 
anusual  variety  of  gifts,  and  excels  as  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  preacher.  Ha 
abounds  in  original  ideas,  and  if  not  always  convincing,  he  is  always  fresh,  interesting,  and 
(Stimulating.  He  is  at  home  in  the  ideal  heights  and  mystic  depths  of  nature  and  revelation, 
and  yet  has  a  clear  and  keen  eye  for  the  actual  and  real  world  around  him.  He  indulges  in 
poetico-philosophical  speculations,  and  at  times  soars  high  above  the  clouds  and  beyond  th« 
stars,  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  "  land  of  glory,''  on  which  he  once  wrote  a  fascinating 
book.t  His  style  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  often  truly  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  simplicity,  clearness,  and  condensation,  and  is  too  much  burdened  with 
compound,  semi-poetical,  unwieldy  epithets,  which  offer  peculiar  difiiculties  to  the  trana- 
lator.  His  speculations  and  fancies  cannot  always  stand  the  test  of  sober  criticism,  although 
we  might  wish  them  to  be  true.  But  they  are  far  less  numerous  in  his  Commentary  than  in 
his  former  writings.  They  are,  moreover,  not  only  harmless,  but  suggestive  and  pious,  and 
supply  a  lack  in  that  sober,  realistic,  practical,  prosaic  common-sense  theology  which  deala 
with  facts  and  figures  rather  than  the  hidden  causes  and  general  principles  of  things,  and 
never  breathes  the  invigorating  mountain  air  of  pure  thought. 

Poetical  divines  of  real  genius  are  so  rare  that  we  should  thank  Cod  for  the  few.  Why 
should  poetry,  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  arts,  be  banished  from  theology  ?  Has  not  God 
joined  them  together  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  Bible  ?  Has  He  not  identified  poetry 
with  the  very  birth  of  Christianity,  in  the  angelic  hymn,  as  well  as  with  its  ultimate  triumphs, 
in  the  hallelujahs  of  the  countless  host  of  the  redeemed  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
of  God  to  man,  and  an  imfailing  source  of  the  purest  and  richest  enjoyments  ?  Is  it  not  an 
essential  element  and  ornament  of  divine  worship  ?  Can  any  one  fully  understand  and  explain 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  the  Parables,  and  the  Apocalypse,  without  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  ?  Theology  and  philosophy,  in  their  boldest  flights 
and  nearest  approaches  to  the  vision  of  truth,  unconsciously  burst  forth  in  the  festive  language 
of  poetry ;  and  poetry  itself,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms,  is  transformed  into  worship  of 
Him  who  is  the  eternal  source  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  No  one  will  deny 
this  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  especially  his  Confessions,  where  the 
metaphysical  and  devotional  elements  interpenetrate  each  other,  where  meditation  ends  in 
prayer,  and  speculation  in  adoration.  But  the  greatest  philosophers,  too,  not  only  Plato, 
Schelling,  and  Coleridge,  who- Were  constitutionally  poetical,  but  even  Aristotle,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  who  were  the  greatest  masters  of  pure  reasoning  and  metaphysical  abstraction,  prova 

*  For  the  biographical  notices  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Br,  Lange,  who  communicated  them  to  me  by 
tetter  at  my  request.  I  previously  wrote  also  a  sketch  of  his  character  as  a  divine  in  ray  book  on  G&nnany^  its  Un4 
eersiUee  and  Divines,  Philadelphia,  1867,  of  which  I  have  no  copy  on  hand,  the  edition  being  oxhanstod,  I  have  seen 
Dr  Lange  in  ZQrieh  in  1844,  and  at  Bonn  in  1854,  and  corresponded  with  him  more  or  less  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

t  Under  tlie  title  :  Bos  land  der  Berrlichkeit,  Oder  die  christUche  Lehre  mm  Bimmel,  first  published  as  a  seriei 
•f  articles  In  Hengstenberg's  EvangeKcal  Churcli  Gazette,  and  then  in  book  form,  1838.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh,  of  Mer. 
oeriburg,  Pa,,  has  translated  a  portion  of  it  in  the  third  of  his  three  popular  works  en  the  heavenly  world,  whlci  hav< 
fluQe  through  some  fifteen  or  twenty  editions. 
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this  essential  harmony  of  truth  and  beauty.*  The  poetic  and  imaginatire  element  impartt 
freshness  to  thought,  and  turns  even  the  sandy  desert  of  dry  critical  research  into  a  blooming 
flower  garden.  I  fully  admit,  of  course,  that  the  theologian  must  regulate  his  i3hilosophica 
speculations  by  the  word  of  revelation,  and  control  his  poetic  imagination  by  sound  reasoD 
and  judgment.  Lange  represents,  among  German  divines,  in  hopeful  anticipation,  the  peacfc- 
ful  and  festive  harmony  of  theology  and  poetry,  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  exists  now  in 
heaven,  "  the  land  of  glory,"  and  will  be  actualized  on  the  new  earth.  Take  the  following 
striking  passage  on  the  locality  and  beauty  of  heaven,  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  hla 
thought  and  style :  f 

"  Wlien  the  beautiful  in  the  world  manifests  itself  alone,  so  that  the  friendly  features  of  God's  character 
are  exclusively  seen,  profane  souls  remain  profanely  inclined;  yea,  they  become  even  more  profligate  in  the 
misuse  of  the  riches  of  God's  goodness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  are  revealed 
in  the  rugged  and  tembly  sublime,  in  the  hurricane,  in  the  ocean-storm,  then  the  profane  are  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  which  is  easily  changed  into  fear,  and  may  manifest  itself  in  hypocritical  or  superficial  exhibi- 
tions  of  penitence  ;  but  when  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  manifest  themselves  in  one  and  the  same  bright 
phenomenon,  this  produces  a  frame  of  spirit  which  speaks  of  that  which  is  holy.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
much-praised  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  so  solemn  and  sabbatic,  because  it  is  enamelled  by  a  blending  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime:  stern  mountains,  rugged  rocks,  ruins  of  the  past,  vestiges  of  grandeur,  monumen- 
tal columns  of  God's  power,  and  these  columns  at  the  same  time  garlanded  with  the  loving  wreaths  of  God'a 
favor  and  goodness,  in  the  midst  of  smiling  vineyards  which  repose  sweetly  around  in  the  mild  sunlight  of 
heaven.  For  this  reason  the  starry  night  is  so  instructive — the  grandest  dome  decked  with  the  brightest 
radiance  of  kindness  and  love.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  such  magic  attraction  in  the  morning  dawn  and 
in  the  evening  twilight :  they  take  hold  upon  us  like  movings  tc  prayer ;  because  in  them  beauty  is  so  min. 
gled  with  holy  rest,  with  spiritual  mystery,  with  the  earnest  and  sublime.  Thus  does  it  meet  the  festive  chil- 
dren of  this  world,  who  are  generally  of  a  prayerless  spirit,  so  that  they  are  as  it  were  prostrated  upon  the 
earth  in  deep  devotion,  when  some  great  sight  in  nature,  in  which  the  beautiful  is  clothed  with  sublime  ear- 
uestness,  bursts  upon  their  view ;  or  when,  on  the  other  hand,  some  marked  manifestation  of  God's  power  is 
associated  with  heart-moving  wooings  of  kindness.  Accordingly,  we  hear  one  tell  what  pious  emotions  he  felt 
stirring  his  bosom,  when  he  beheld  the  wide-extended  country  from  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees;  another  tells  how 
the  spirit  of  prayer  seized  upon  his  soul  when  he  stood  upon  the  height  of  Caucasus,  and  felt,  as  be  looked 
over  the  eastern  fields  and  valleys  of  Asia,  as  if  heaven  had  opened  itself  before  him.  Such  witnesses  might 
be  gathered  to  almost  any  extent. 

**  But  now  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  some  place  in  the  upper  worlds  where  the  beauties  and  wondera 
of  God's  works  are  illuminated  to  the  highest  transparency  by  bis  power  and  holy  majesty;  where  the  com- 
bination of  lovely  manifestations,  as  seen  from  radiant  summits,  the  enraptured  gaze  into  the  quiet  valleys 
of  universal  creation,  and  the  streams  of  light  which  flow  through  them,  must  move  the  spirits  of  the  blest  in 
the  mightiest  manner,  to  cry  out:  Holt!  Holt!  Holt! — And  there  is  the  holiest  place  in  the  great  Temple! 
It  is  there,  because  there  divine  manifestations  fill  all  spirits  with  a  feeling  of  his  holiness.  But  still  rather 
because  there  he  reveals  himself  through  holy  spirits,  and  through  the  holiest  one  of  all,  even  Jesus  Him* 
Belfl" 

t)r.  Lange's  theology  is  essentially  biblical  and  evangelical  catholic,  and  inspired  by  a 
fresh  and  refreshing  enthusiasm  for  truth  under  all  its  types  and  aspects.  It  is  more  positive 
and  decided  than  that  of  Keander  or  Tholuck,  yet  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  than  the 
orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg,  which  is  often  harsh  and  repulsive.  Lange  is  one  of  the  most 
micompromising  opponents  of  German  rationalism  and  scepticism,  and  makes  no  concession? 
to  the  modem  attacks  on  the  gospel  history.  But  he  always  states  his  views  with  moderation. 
Bnd  in  a  Christian  and  amiable  spirit ;  and  he  endeavors  to  spiritualize  and  idealize  doctrines 

•  I  would  mention  as  examples  that  noble  passage  of  Aristotle  on  nature's  argument  forth©  existence  of  Gtoa 
preserved  by  Cicero,  De  Mat.  Deorrnn,  ii.  37,  and  quoted  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  with  admiration,  In  his  Koa 
»os,  vol,  11.  p.  16  (German  edition),  a  work  where  otherwise  even  the  name  of  God  Is  nowhere  mentioned'  Kant'i 
famous  saying  of  the  two  things  which  fill  his  soul  with  evev-growlng  reverence  and  awe,  the  starry  heaven  above 
him,  and  the  moral  law  within  him  ;  and  Hegel's  truly  sublime  iutrodiictiun  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  ofli» 
ligion^  as  well  as  many  of  the  noblest  passages  in  his  Lectures  on  JEsthetics. 

t  From  his  youthful  work :  Daa  Land  d&r  Herrlichkeit  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  orlglnad  within  reaoli  I  bor 
Fow  the  translation  from  Dr.  Harbaugh'a  Heavenly  Some,  oh.  vii.  p.  142  ff. 
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Md  facts,  and  thus  to  mate  them  more  plausible  to  enlightened  reason.  His  orthodoxy  it  is 
true,  is  not  the  fixed,  exclusive  orthodoxy  either  of  the  old  Lutheran,  or  of  the  old  Oalvinistit 
Confession,  but  it  belongs  to  that  recent  evangelical  type  which  arose  in  conflict  with  modern 
mfldelity,  aud  going  back  to  the  Reformation  and  the  still  higher  and  purer  fountain  of 
primitive  Christianity  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Christ  and  His  inspired  apostles,  aims  to 
unite  the  true  elements  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  on  this  firm  historical 
basis  to  promote  catholic  unity  and  harmony  among  the  conflicting  branches  of  Christ's 
Church.  It  is  evangelical  catholic,  churohly,  yet  unsectarian,  conservative,  yet  progressive ;  it 
is  the  truly  living  theology  of  the  age.  It  is  this  very  theology  which,  for  the  last  ten  oi 
twenty  years,  has  been  transplanted  in  multiplying  translations  to  the  soil  of  other  Protestant 
countries,  which  has  made  a  deep  and  lasting  imi^ression  on  the  French,  Dutch,  and  especially 
on  the  English  and  American  mind.  It  is  this  theology  which  is  now  undergoing  a  process 
of  naturalization  and  amalgamation  in  the  United  States,  which  will  here  be  united  with  the 
religious  fervor,  the  sound,  strong  common  sense,  and  free,  practical  energy  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican race,  and  which  in  this  modifled  form  has  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  before  it  in  this  new 
world  than  even  in  its  European  fatherland. 

Dr.  Lange  is  an  amazingly  fertile  author.  Several  of  his  works  belong  to  the  department 
of  belle-lettres,  aesthetics,  and  hymnology.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  deservedly  found  a  placa 
in  modern  German  hymn  books,*  and  help  to  swell  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.  Hia 
principal  works  on  theological  subjects  are,  first,  a  complete  system  of  Divinity,  in  three  parts, 
severally  entitled :  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  Positive  Dogmatics,  and  Applied  Dogmatics  (or  Po- 
lemics and  Irenics).  This  is  an  exceedingly  able  work,  abounding  in  original  and  profound 
ideas,  but  artificial  and  complicated  in  its  arrangement,  often  transcending  the  boundaries  of 
logic,  and  in  many  sections  almost  untranslatable.  His  second  great  work  is  a  Life  of  Jesus, 
ftlso  in  three  parts,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  fullest  and  ablest  modern 
work  on  the  subject,  and  the  best  positive  refutation  of  Strauss.  It  has  quite  recently 
been  given  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  six  volumes.t  His  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  in  two  volumes,  was  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  general  History  of  Christianity, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  continued.  But  the  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
useful  labor,  worthy  to  crown  such  a  useful  life,  is  his  TheologicM  and  Homiletical  Commentary. 
All  Ms  preceding  labors,  especially  those  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  prepared  him  admirably  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  the  rich  harvest  of  the  best  years  of  his  manhood. 
This  Commentary  will  probably  engage  his  time  for  several  years  to  come,  and  will  make  hit 
name  as  familiar  in  England  and  America  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

I  add  a  complete  list  of  all  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Lange,  including  his  poetry,  in 
chronological  order : 

1.  Die  Lehre  der  TieiUgen  Schrift  von  der  freien  und  allgemeiam  Ghnade  Gottes,    Elberfeld,  1831. 

2.  Sibliseh.e  Diohtungen.     1  Bandchen.    Elberfeld,  1832. 

3.  Predigten.     MUnchen,  1833. 

4.  Biblisehe  DicMi-ngen.    2  Bandchen.    Elberfeld,  1834. 

•  I  adopted  a  number  of  them  in  my  German  hymn  book,  published  In  1859  and  eitenslvely  used  In  tli.iB  oonn.ij, 
•.  g.,  Nos.  94, 194,  227. 

t  Thb  Like  op  thz  Lord  Jesus  Chetst  :  a  complete  critical  exmnination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection 
y  the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  LiNGB,  D.D.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  hy  thi  Bee.  Mar- 
aiM  Dods,  A.M.,  In  6  mis.  EJinbnrgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1864.  Vol  i.  Is  translated  by  Sophia  Taylor,  vol  ii.  by  J.  B 
Byland,  vol.  lit  by  M.  G.  Huxtable,  vol.  iv.  by  Eev.  Kob.  E.  Wallls,  vol  y.  by  Rev.  S  Manson,  vol.  vl.  bj  Uov.  Robert 
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6.  Kleine  poUmische  Gedichte.    Duisburg,  1835. 

6.  GedicMe  und  SprucJie  aus  dem  Gebiefe  christlicher  IfaturletracMung,    Duisburg,  1835. 

7.  Die  Welt  des  Herrn  in  didahiischen  Gesdngen.    Essen,  1835. 

8.  Die  Verfinsterung  der  Welt.     LehrgedicM.     Berlin,  1838. 

9.  Grundziige  der  urchriitliehefi  frohen  Botachaft.     Duisburg,  1839. 

10.  Bomilien  iiier  Oolosser  iii.  1-17.     Vierte  Auflage.     Bremen,  1844. 

11.  Ghristliche  Betrachtungen  ilber  zusa?/imen7idngende  biblische  Abschnitte  fur  die  lia/uslUJu  St^jOViM^ 

Duisburg,  1841. 

12.  Ueher  den  geschicMlichen  Charahter  der  hxnonischen  Evangelien-^  iTisbesondere  der  KvndheitegeschicnU 

Jesuy  mit  Beziehung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu  von  D.  F.  Strauss.     Duisburg,  1836. 
18.  Das  Land  der  Herrlichkeit,  oder  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  Himmel.    Mors,  1338. 

14.  VermiscMe  Schriften,  4  Bande.    Mors,  1840-41. 

15.  Gedichte.     Essen,  1843. 

16.  Die  kirchliche  Hymnologie,  oder  die  Lehre  vom  Kirchengesang.     TheoretisaTi^  Einleitung  und  Kirttttrv 

Uederbueh.     Ziiricb,  1843, 

17.  Das  Lehen  Jesw,  3  Bilcher.    Heidelberg,  1844^' 47. 

18.  Worte  der  Abwekr  {iji  Bezieliung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu).     Ziirich,  1846. 

19.  Christliehe  Dogmatih,   3   Bande.     PhiiosopJiisdie^   Positive^  und  Angewandte   Dogmatih.     HeiddL 

berg,  1847. 

20.  JTeber  die  Neugestaltung  des  Verhaltn-isses  zwischen  dem  Stoat  und  der  Kirche.     Heidelberg,  1848. 

21.  NeutestanientlicJie  Zeitgedichie.    Erankfurt  a.  M,,  1849. 

22.  Brief e  eines  communistischen  PropJieten.    Breslau,  1850. 

23.  Gothe's  religiose  Poesie.    Breslau,  1850. 

24.  Die  Geschichte  der  Kirche,  Erster  Theil.     Das  apostolische  Zeitalter,  2  Bande.    Braunschweig,  1853-'54. 

25.  Austvahl  vou  Ga$t^und  Gelegenkeitspredigten.     Zweite  Ausgabe.     Bonn,  1857. 

26.  Vom  Oelherge.     Geistliche  DicTitungen.    Neue  Ausgabe.     Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1858. 
97.    Vermischte  Schriften.    Neue  Folge,  3  Bandchen.     Bielefeld,  1860. 

28.  Tlieologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerhy  commenced  1857,  Bielefeld.  Dr.  Lange  prepared  the  Commentariea 
on  Matthew,  8d  edition,  1861  ;  on  Mark,  2d  edition,  1861 ;  on  John,  2d  edition,  1862;  on  the  Epistle 
of  James  (in  connection  with  van  Oosterzee),  1862  ;  on  Genesis,  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  1864 ;  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (now  in  course  of  publication). 


THE  PLAN  OF  LANGE'S  COMMENTARY. 

The  plan  of  Lange's  BibelwerJe  is  very  compreliensiTe.  It  aims  to  give  all  that  the  minis- 
ter and  Biblical  student  can  desire  in  one  work.  Its  value  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  its 
completeness  and  exhaustiveness,  and  in  the  convenient  arrangement  for  practical  use. 

It  contains,  first,  appropriate  Inteoduotions,  both  critical  and  homiletical,  to  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  to  each  particular  book,  and  to  each  section.  The  sections  are  provided  with  clear 
and  full  headings,  the  parallel  passages,  and  the  indications  of  their  homiletical  use  in  the 
order  of  the  church  year. 

The  Text  is  given,  not  in  the  original  Greek,  nor  in  Luther't  version,  but  in  a  new  German 
vernon,  which  is  as  literal  as  the  genius  of  the  language  will  bear,  and  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  exposition.  The  principal  readings  of  the  Greek  text  are  given  in  foot-notes 
with  short  critical  remarks.  The  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Lachmarm  and 
Tischendorf  *  are  made  the  basis. 

Bmith.  Six  trana.ators  for  one  of  the  many  books  of  Lange  I  This  is  a  enfficlent  evidence  of  the  difflonlty  of  the 
bwk.  The  editor  (Mr.  Dode),  in  the  introductory  preface  to  vol.  i.,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  "  this  comprehen 
live  and  masterly  work."  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Lange,  who  has  heen  comparatively  unknown  out  of  Qer. 
many,  is  beginning  to  he  appreciated  in  England.  The  frequent  references  to  the  Lebem  Jeau  in  this  Commentary  on 
Mai^J'.hew  are  always  to  the  Gorman  orlgloal ;  the  translation  having  reached  me  too  late  to  change  the  fi-rures  It  ia 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  a  voluminous  and  costly  work  will  be  soon  reprloted  in  America ;  the  less  so  since 
bhe  author  haa  embodied  many  of  the  most  important  results  In  his  0  immentaries  on  Matthew,  Mark  and  John. 

*  Not,  however,  the  seventh  and  best  edition  of  Tischendorf,  which  appeared  In  1859,  two  years  after  the  first 
»dltlon  of  lAnge's  Matthew,  and  which  s*ten  deviates  from  the  text  of  his  previous  editions  and  returns  ro  many  of  tht 
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Then  follows  the  Commentary  itself.  This  is  threefold,  Critical,  Docteinal,  and  Hom. 
LETICAL.*  The  three  departments  are  kept  distinct  throughout,  and  are  arranged  under  differ, 
ent  heads,  so  that  the  reader  can  at  once  find  what  he  wants  at,  the  time,  without  being  foree< 
to  work  his  way  through  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter. 

1.  The  first  department  contains :  Exegbtical  aub  Critical  NoTBS.t  These  explain  th« 
words  and  phrases  of  the  text,  and  endeavor  to  clear  up  every  difficulty  which  presents  itsell 
to  the  critical  student,  according  to  the  principles  of  grammatico-historical  exegesis.  On  all 
the  more  important  passages,  the  different  views  of  the  leading  ancient  and  modem  commen- 
factors  are  given ;  yet  without  the  show  and  pedantry  of  learning.  The  chief  aim  is  to  con- 
dense, in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  results  of  original  and 
previous  exegetical  labors,  without  detaining  the  reader  vrith  the  tedious  process  of  investiga- 
tion, and  a  constant  polemical  reference  to  false  opinions.  The  building  appears  in  its  beau- 
tiful fl-osh,  and  the  scaffolding  and  rubbish  required  during  its  construction  are  removed  out 
of  sight. 

3.  The  second  department  is  headed :  LsADrNa  DoGMATicAii  and  "Ethical  Thoughts, 
or  Doctrinal  and  Ethical.J  It  presents,  under  a  number  of  distinct  heads,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  moral  maxims  contained  in,  or  suggested  by,  the  text.  In  the  Gospels,  these 
truths  and  principles  are  viewed  mainly  from  the  christological  point  of  view,  or  as  connected 
with  the  person  and  work  of  our  Saviour.  The  reader  will  find  here  a  vast  amount  of  living 
theology,  fresh  fi*om  the  fountain  of  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  and  free  from  scholastic  and 
sectarian  complications  and  distortions.  The  person  of  Christ  stands  out  everywhere  as  the 
great  central  sun  of  truth  and  holiness,  from  which  light  and  life  emanate  upon  aU  parts  of 
the  Christian  system. 

3.  The  third  department  is  entitled :  Homiletical  Hints  or  StrGGB8Ti0NS.|  This  shows 
the  way  from  the  study  to  the  pulpit,  from  the  exposition  and  understanding  of  the  word  of 
God  to  its  practical  application  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  especially  the 
pastor's  department,  designed  to  aid  him  in  preparing  sermons  and  Biblical  lectures,  yet  by  no 
means  to  supersede  the  labor  of  pulpit  preparation.  It  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  in  its 
character,  and  exhibits  the  endless  variety  and  applicability  of  Scripture  history  and  Scripture 
truth.    It  brings  the  ma,rble  slabs  from  the  quarry,  and  the  metals  from  the  mine,  but  leavef 

readings  of  the  t&cfius  recepfiua.    This  is  the  case  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  alone  in  more  than  a  hundred  places,  «.  ^., 
Matt.  ii.  13 ;  Hi.  1 ;  iv.  23 ;  v.  11, 13,  32 ;  vi.  6, 16,  33 ;  vu.  14 ;  vili.  10, 13 ;  ix.  1,  8,  9, 11, 17  ;  x.  7, 10, 14, 19,  23,  33,  etc. 

•  The  proper  rendering  of  the  German  headings  of  the  three  distinct  sections,  viz.,  Exbqetischb  Ebl^uteefs- 
OBN,  Dogmatisoh-Chbistologisohe  or  (in  the  Acts  and  Epistles)  Dogmatisch-Ethischb  GRUNDGsnANKEH,  ani 
flOMlLBTlsoHB  Andedtungen,  has  given  some  trouble.  The  Edinburgh  translation  of  Matthew  renders  them  :  Criti- 
cal Notes,  Doctrinal  Reflbotions,  and  Homiletical  Hints.  But  this  is  too  free,  and  the  edition  alluded  to  is  not 
consistent.  The  Scotch  translator  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  of  which  the  first  twelve  chapters  have  just  ap- 
peared. Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  renders  the  headings  more  literally:  Exegetical  Explanations,  Dogmatical  and 
Bthical  Thoughts,  Homiletical  Hints.  But  Grundgedanken  means  /wndamentaZ  or  leading  thoughts.  Upon  the 
whole  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  use  the  adjectives  only,  as  best  calculated  to  reconcile  conflicting  tastes  and 
opinions.  Ohristologico  DogmaUcai,  and  Dogmatico-Kthical  would  be  too  heavy,  while  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  la 
good  English  and  gives  the  idea  as  well.  For  symmeti-y's  sake  I  chose  a  double  adjective  for  the  other  sectioni 
1.  Bxeoetioal  and  Critical  ,  2,  Doctrinal  and  Kthical  ;  3.  Homiletical  and  Practical. 

t  In  German :  Exegetisohb  Erl^uteedngen,  lit. :  Exegetical  Illustrations  or  Explanations  (whiot  ig 
■omewhat  tautological,  exegetical  being  identical  with  eaypository  or  eapla/natory). 

t  In  German ;  Dogmatisch-Ethische  Grundoedankbn.  In  the  Gospels,  where  the  christological  element  pro* 
ponderates,  Lange  calls  them :  Dogmatisoh-Oheistologisohe  Gbundgedanxeh.  But  his  contributors  have  subiti- 
tatod  for  it  the  more  general  title  :  Dogmatico-Ethical  Fundamental  Thoughts,  which  is  as  applicable  to  the  rer 
ipectlve  sections  in  the  Gospels  as  to  those  in  the  Bpistles.  In  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  just  published  U864)  Ds 
[iSnge  uses  Theologische  Grundgedankbn. 

f  HoMILETISOHE  ANnEUTUHGBN. 
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the  chiselling  and  hammermg  to  the  artist.  The  authors  of  the  several  parts  give  under  thi» 
heading  first  their  own  honuletical  and  practical  reflections,  themes  and  r»arts  in  a  few  words, 
and  then  judicious  selections  from  other  homiletical  commentators,  as  Qtjesnbl,  Cansteik, 
Stabkb,  Gossnbk,  Lisco,  Otto  von  Gbrlaoh,  Hbtxbnbr,  and  occasionally  brief  skeletons  of 
celebrated  sermons. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  at  first  prejudiced  against  this  part  of  the  Commentary,  fearing 
that  it  made  the  work  of  the  preacher  too  easy ;  but  upon  closer  examination  I  became  con 
vinced  of  its  great  value.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  American  readers  will  prize  it  in  proper 
tion  as  they  make  themselves  familiar  with  it.  They  will  be  especially  edified,  I  think,  by 
the  exuberant  riches  and  high-toned  spirituality  which  characterize  the  homiletical  suggeS' 
tions  of  Lange,  and  several  of  his  contributors,  especially  Dr.  \an  Oosterzee  (a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  best  pulpit  orator  of  Holland),  as  also  with  the  selections  from  Staike  and 
his  predecessors  found  under  his  name.  Otto  von  Gerlach  (late  court-preacher  in  Berlin,  an« 
author  of  a  brief  popular  commentary),  and  the  venerable  Heubner  (late  director  of  the  Fheo- 
logical  Seminary  at  Wittenberg). 

There  are  standard  commentaries  on  special  portions  of  the  Scripture.^,  which  excel  al. 
others,  either  in  a  philological  or  theological  or  practical  point  of  view,  either  in  brevity  and 
condensation  or  in  fulness  of  detail,  either  in  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment or  in  expository  skill  and  fertility  of  adaptation,  or  in  some  other  particular  aspect. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Biblical  work  of  Dr.  Lange  and  his  associates  is  the  richest,  the 
soundest,  and  the  most  useful  general  commentary  which  Germany  ever  produced,  and  far 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  various  evangelical  denominations  of 
the  English  tongue.  This  is  not  only  my  individual  opinion,  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
some  of  the  best  Biblical  and  German  scholars  of  America  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult on  the  subject. 
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A  work  of  such  sterling  value  cannot  be  long  confined  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  America 
as  it  is  made  up  of  descendants  from  all  countries,  nations,  and  churches  of  Europe  («  pluribut 
unum),  is  set  upon  appropriating  all  important  literary  treasures  of  the  old  world,  especially 
those  which  promise  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  race. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary,  I  formed  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  few  esteemed  friends,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  Dr.  Lange  himself  an  assc 
ciation  for  an  American  edition,  and  in  September,  1860, 1  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  as  publisher.*    The  secession  of  the  slave  States,  and 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  went  into  this  enterprise  at  first  with  considerable  reluctance  partly  fW>m  a 
gensa  of  its  vast  labor  and  responsibility,  partly  because  it  involved  In  al]  probability  the  abandonment  of  an  orieinal 
though  much  shorter  commentary  (German  and  English)  which  I  had  been  preparing  for  the  last  twenty  years  and 
of  which  a  few  specimens  appeared  In  the  Eirchenfrewnd  (1S48-'G3)  and  in  the  Merceralmrg  Rmiew.  But  the  +ask 
teemed  to  devolve  on  me  naturally  and  providentially,  and  I  gradually  became  so  interested  in  it  that  I  am  willing  t« 
sacrifice  to  it  other  cherished  literary  projects.  Dr.  Lange  himself,  In  foi-warding  to  me  an  early  copy  of  the  first 
volume,  wished  me  to  tate  part  in  the  original  work,  and  encouraged  me  afterward  to  assume  the  editorial  supervi 
lion  of  the  English  translation,  giving  me  every  liberty  as  regards  additions  and  improvements.  I  made  howevei 
no  use  of  my  old  notes  on  Matthew,  leaving  all  my  eiegetical  manustripts  boxed  up  with  my  library  at  ICercersbura 
I  ^li  not  wish  to  mix  two  works  which  dift'er  in  plan  and  extent,  and  adapted  my  additions  to  the  general  characto 
iQd  plan  of  Lnnffe's  work  and  the  wants  of  the  Bnallsh  reader. 
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the  consequent  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  paralyzed  the  book  trade,  and  indeflnitelj 
suspended  the  enterprise.  But  in  1863  it  was  resumed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  mean  time  (since  1861)  had 
commenced  to  publish  translations  of  parts  of  Lange's  Commentary  in  his  "  Foreign  Theolo 
gical  Library."  I  moved  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  myself  more  fully  to  this 
work  amid  the  literary  facilities  of  the  city,  completed  the  first  volume,  and  made  arrangements 
with  leading  Biblical  and  Grerman  scholars  of  different  evangelical  denominations  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  other  volumes. 

The  following  books  are  already  finished,  or  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press : 

The  Gospel  accokpinq  to  Matthew,  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  American  Editor. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  "W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Luke.     By  the  Editor. 

The  Gospel  according  to  John.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edw.  D.  Yeomans,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Acts  op  the  Apostles.     By  Prof.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Schapfer,  Phildelphia. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bamel  "W.  Poor,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Dr.  0.  P.  Wing,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck,  New  York. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  that  to  Philemon.  By  Prof.  Dr.  H.  B.  Hackbtt, 
Theol.  Seminary  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Epiitles  to  the  Thessalonians.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lillib,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y, 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     By  Prof.  Dr.  A.  C.  Kendbick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.     By  Prof.  Dr.  George  E.  Day,  of  Lane  Theol.  Seminary,  Ohio. 

The  Catholic  Epistles.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Isidor  Mombert,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Genesis.  By  Prof.  Tatlhr  Lewis,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  GosMAN,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others  who  are  or  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work,  have 
already  an  established  reputation  as  excellent  Biblical  scholars  or  experienced  translators  from 
the  German,  and  will  no  doubt  do  full  justice  to  the  task  assigned  them. 

It  is  impossible  beforehand  to  state  with  absolute  certainty  the  number  of  volumes  or  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  commentary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  will 
be  energetically  pushed  forward,  without  undue  haste,  and  published  with  proper  regard  to 
economy  of  space  and  price.  The  enterprise  is  necessarily  a  very  extensive  and  expensive 
one,  and  falls  in  a  most  unfavorable  period  of  the  American  book  trade ;  the  war  having  caused 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  composition,  paper,  and  binding  material.  But  it  haa 
the  advantage  over  an  encyclopsedia  and  other  voluminous  works,  that  each  volume  wiU  cove* 
an  entire  book  or  books  of  the  Bible  and  thus  be  relatively  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  sold 
noparately. 

PRINCrPLES    OP   THE   AMERICAN   EDITION. 

'fhe  character  of  the  proposed  Anglo-American  edition  of  Lange's  Bibelwerh,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  original,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  general  principles  and  rules  on  which  it 
nO)  be  prepared,  and  to  which  all  contributors  must  conform,  to  insure  unity  and  symmetry. 
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1.  The  Biblical  Commentary  of  Dr.  Lange  and  his  associates  must  be  faithfully  and  freely 
translated  into  idiomatic  English,  'without  essential  omission  or  alteration." 

2.  The  translator  is  authorized  to  make,  within  reasonable  limits,  such  additions,  original 
or  selected,  as  will  increase  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work,  and  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the 
wants  of  the  English  and  American  student.  But  he  must  carefully  distinguish  these  addi- 
tions from  the  original  text  by  brackets  and  the  initials  of  his  name,  or  the  mark  Tr. 

3.  The  authorized  English  version  of  1611,  according  to  the  present  standard  edition  of  the 
American  Bible  Society ,t  must  be  made  the  basis,  instead  of  giving  a  new  translation,  which, 
in  this  case,  would  have  to  be  a  translation  of  a  translation.  But  wherever  the  text  can  be 
more  clearly  or  accurately  rendered,  according  to  the  present  state  of  textual  criticism  and 
biblical  learning,  or  where  the  translation  and  the  commentary  of  the  German  original  requite 
it,  the  improvements  should  be  inserted  in  the  text  (in  brackets,  with  or  without  the  Greek,  as 
the  writer  may  deem  best  in  each  case)  and  justified  in  the  Critical  Kotes  below  the  text,  with 
such  references. to  older  and  recent  English  and  other  versions  as  seem  to  be  necessary  cj 
desirable. 

4.  The  various  readings  are  not  to  be  put  in  foot-notes,  as  m  the  original,  but  to  follow 
Immediately  after  the  text  in  small  type,  in  numerical  order,  and  with  references  to  the  verses 
to  which  they  belong. 

5.  The  three  parts  of  the  commentary  are  to  be  called :  I.  Exbgeticai,  aot)  Cbitical  ;  n. 
Doctrhtai,  and  Ethical  ;  lEL  Homilbtical  and  Practical. 

C.  The  ExBGBTiCAL  Notes  are  not  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  as  in  the  original,  but 
marked  by  the  figure  indicating  the  verse  to  which  they  belong ;  an  arrangement  which  facili- 
tates the  reference,  and  better  accords  with  usage.| 

7.  Within  these  limits  each  contributor  has  fuU  liberty,  and  assumes  the  entire  literary 
responsibility  of  his  part  of  the  work. 

If  these  general  principles  are  faithfully  carried  out,  the  American  edition  will  be  not  only 
d  complete  translation,  but  an  enlarged  adaptation  and  improvement  of  the  original  work, 
giving  it  an  Anglo-German  character,  and  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

The  typographical  arrangement  will  be  closely  conformed  to  the  original,  as  upon  the 
whole  the  best  in  a  work  of  such  dimensions.  A  page  of  the  translation  contains  even  more 
than  a  page  of  the  original,  and  while  the  size  of  volumes  will  be  enlarged,  their  number  will 
be  lessened. 
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The  first  volume  which  is  now  issued,  will  show  these  principles  and  rules  in  their  actual 
xxecution,  and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  specimen  for  the  volumes  that  will  follow. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  this  part  of  the  commentary,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebt- 

•  A  condenBatlon,  Buch  as  has  been  proposed  by  Bome  in  this  case,  opens  tte  door  foi  au  endless  variety  of  con- 
flicting opinions  and  tastes,  and  almost  necessarily  results  in  a  mutilation  of  the  original.  The  only  proper  altema 
Mve  seems  to  be  either  to  translate  a  foreign  ■work  entire,  if  it  be  at  all  ■worthy  of  translation,  or  to  make  it  the  baali 
af  a  ne^w  ■work. 

t  Not  the  re-Tision  of  1854  (■which  contained  unanthorized  changes  and  was  set  aside),  bnt  the  collation  adopted 
jythe  Board  of  Managers  In  186S,  and  printed  in  1860  and  since.  &«  the  Repm4  of  the  Committee  01  Veraiona  U 
Vie  Board  of  Manaffers  of  the  American  Bible  Society^  for  February,  1869. 

I  I  would  remark,  that  all  the  changes  and  improvements  above  proposed  have  the  hearty  approvrf  of  Dr  LanA 
1'he  last  one  he  hab  *ince  adopted  himself  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  Genesis. 
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edness  to  the  tianslation  published  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  T.  Clark,  who  has  done  at 
much  for  transplanting  German  evangelical  learning  on  British  soil,  and  is  entitled  to  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  English  and  American  divines.  This  translation  preceded  mine,  not  in  design 
(for  I  began  in  1860,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  civil  war),  but  in  execution,  by  two 
years.*  I  made  use  of  it  as  a  basis  in  the  doctrinal  and  homiletical  sections,  comparing  it, 
however,  word  for  word  with  the  latest  edition  of  the  original,  and  making  innumerable 
changes.  In  the  textual  and  critical  department  (which  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  Edinbm-gh 
edition),  and  in  the  exegetical  notes  I  pursued  an  independent  path,  and  while  I  retained 
every  essential  idea  of  the  original,  I  went  far  beyond  it. 

Dr.  Lange's  work  is  so  intensely  and  exclusively  German,  and  his  mode  of  thought  and 
style  so  foreign  to  us,  that  a  mere  translarion,  no  matter  how  well  executed,  could  not  take  root 
in  English  and  American  soil.  I  for  my  part  would  never  undertake  such  an  ungrateful  task. 
The  work  must  be  reproduced,  enriched,  adapted,  in  one  word,  Anglicized  and  Americanized. 
This  has  been  the  principal  and  most  difficult  part  of  this  volume,  and  wiU  be  in  all  those 
volumes  which  I  may  prepare.  I  shall  give  my  co-workers  the  same  margin  for  original  con- 
tributions to  biblical  scholarship.  The  American  edition  of  Matthew  contains  over  one  him- 
dred  pages,  mostly  in  the  smallest  type,  that  is,  fully  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  German 
original  (which  numbers  only  462  pages).  The  additions  are  found  mostly  in  the  comments 
on  the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  f 

It  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  the  labor  and  trouble  to  make  an  attempt  to  popularize  so 
much  of  the  immense  critical  apparatus  of  modem  bibUoal  learning  as  can  be  made  available 
for  the  practical  use  of  ministers  and  students.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on  the  principles 
Vfhich  guided  me,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  great  variety  of  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  fact  which  should  stimulate  ia- 
vestigation  and  strengthen  our  faith.  The  more  than  100,000  discrepancies  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  uncial  and  over  twelve  hundred  cursive  manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.  are  unable  to 
unsettle  a  single  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity.  They  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the 
essential  purity  and  integiity  of  the  sacred  text,  showing  that  it  has  been  substantially 
the  same  in  aU  ages  and  countries  in  which  those  manuscripts  were  written.  "If 
there  had  been,''  said  Richard  Bentley,  the  great  classical  scholar  and  critic,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  "but  one  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the  restoration 
of  learning,  then  we  had  had  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a 
better  condition  then,  than  now  when  we  have  30,000  [over  100,000]?     So  far   from  that, 

*  The  Edinburgh  translation  w&a  made  from  the  first  edition  of  Lange,  and  appeared  in  small  octavo,  large  type, 
uniform  with  "Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,"  Third  series,  vols.  ix.  ff.,  under  the  title:  Theolagteal  aTid 
Eomiletical  Commenta^^  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  From  the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
EOeraheim,  Ph.  D.,  voL  i.,  Edinburgh,  1S61 ;  vol.  ii.  and  part  of  voL  iii.,  1862.  From  a  note  on  the  back  to  the  title- 
page  of  vol.  ii.  it  appears  that  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  translated  from  ch.  xx.  28  to  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  The 
third  volume,  which  contains  the  conclusion  of  IMatthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  appears  without  the  name  of  a  trans- 
Ator.  Portions  of  the  work  are  well  done,  while  other  portions  betray  the  employment  of  inferior  hands  in  the  execution 
if  the  difllcult  and  laborious  task ;  for  neither  of  the  nominal  translators  could  be  capable  of  mistaking  the  M'undenmaitU 
fern  (the  stigmata)  for  'meals  of  wonder'  {Wunaermahlzeiten\  the  grune  Aue  (green  pasture)  of  Ps.  xxiii.  for  'the 
green  ear,'  Uorla  (Mt.  Moriah)  for  the  Virgm  '  Mary '  (Maria),  UbUcher  Wetse  (usually)  for  '  unfortunately '  (ubler  Weise), 
namenilich  (especially)  for  '  namely '  (ndmlich),  the  Atfall  vom  C'hristenthum  (apostasy  fi-om  Christianity)  for  '  apostasy 
of  Christendom'  (_OhristenhiiU),  and  many  other  mistranslations  equally  astoimding  and  amusing.  Compare  e.  g.  pp.  31, 
87,  867,  S39,  894,  396,  44S,  511,  531,  533,  550.  There  is  good  prospect  that  the  future  volumes  will  be  pubUshed  jointly  bj 
Mr.  Olrirk  and  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.,  under  my  editorial  control.    There  is  no  use  of  two  translations. 

t  Compare  pp.  18,  33,  84,  121,  180  f.,  203-208,  228,  239,  256-260,  267,  293-297,  339,  153  f.,  381  t,  449,  434-458,  467  t 
471-47B,  519-628,  555-666.  etc. 
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that  in  the  best  single  copy  extant  we  should  have  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omissiom 
irreparable.  Besides  that,  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would  have  been  increased 
immensely.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  have  more  anchors  than  one.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good 
providence  and  a  great  blessing  that  so  many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  stiD 
amongst  us,  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia,  others  found  in  the  Western 
Churches.  For  the  very  distances  of  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  books,  demonstrate  that 
there  could  be  no  collusion,  no  altering  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by  any 
of  them.  In  profane  authors  whereof  one  manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  ag 
Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesychius  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the 
scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding  tha 
pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  those  books  still  are,  and 
are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author 
are  numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there  the  text,  by  an 
accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by  skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author." 

The  object  of  biblical  criticism  is  to  restore  the  oldest  and  purest  text  which  can  be  ob- 
tained with  our  present  means  and  facilities.  In  accordance  with  the  well-known  principta 
first  propounded  by  Bentley,  revived  by  the  venerable  Bengel,  and  recently  applied  and  carried 
out  by  Lachmann,  we  must  make  the  oldest  and  most  authoritative  uncial  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  now  extant  the  basis  of  the  true  text,  especially  those  few  which  date  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  They  are  the  following :  1.  Codex  SnfAiricus,  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  Leipzr,  1863.*  3.  Cod.  Vaticantjs  (designated  by  the  letter  B.,  defective  from 
Heb.  ix.  14),  carelessly  edited  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  with  improvements  by  Vercellone, 
Rome,  1857,  and  much  better  by  Const.  Tischendorf  Lips.  1867.  3.  Cod.  ALEXANDBnsrns  (A., 
in  the  British  Museum),  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  uncial  types,  though 
not  in  fac-simile,  by  C.  G.  Woide,  Loud.,  1786,  and  by  B.  H.  Cowper,  1860.  4.  Cod. 
(rescriptus)  Ephbaemi  Syki  (C,  a  cod.  rescriptus,  or  palimpsest,  very  imperfect),  published  by 
Tischendorf,  in  uncial  type,  but  not  in  fac-simile,  Leipz.,  1843.  5.  Cod.  Bbz^  (D.,  at  Cam- 
bridge), containing  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  with  a  Latin  version,  published  in  fac-simile  by 
Ths.  Kipling,  Camb.,  1793,  3  vols.,  fol.t    In  the  same  class  with  these  oldest  manuscripts, 


♦  Dr.  Lange  could  not  make  U8e  of  this  very  importaiU  discovery,  which  will  hereafter  figure  largely  in  the  criti- 
cal apparatus  of  future  editions  of  the  G-reek  Testament,  although  it  will  not  materially  disturb  the  principles  and 
results  of  modern  criticism.  Tischendorf  iProlegg.,  p.  xxx  sqq.)  regards  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  discover  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  -which  he  published  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Russian  government, 
fts  the  oldest  copy  extant,  older  even  than  the  famous  Vatican  MS.,  and  B.iumlein,  Meyer  and  "Wieseler 
agree,  while  Hiigenfeld  objects.  It  is  moreover  the  only  complete  uncial  MS,,  and  contains  the  whole  Bible  of 
the  O.  and  N.  T.  -Compare  the  Addenda  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  Sinaitic  Bible  generally  agrees  with 
Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  T.  (T.  is  Codex  Borgianue,  at  Rome,  of  the  fifth  century,  and  contains  only  a  few  fragments,  John 
'i.-viii.),  X.  (Codex  Monacensis,  parts  of  the  four  Gospels),  Z,  (Dublinensis,  a  palimpsest,  the  greater  part  of  Mat 
fhew),  over  against  Cod.  A.  (Alexandi-inus)  and  the  great  majority  of  later  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts,  while 
Cod.  O.  (Ephraemi  Syri)  occupies  a  position  of  its  own.  With  all  its  great  value  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  abounds- 
In  blunders  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  transcriber.  This  shows  the  great  importance  of  tbp 
vast  number  and  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  which  far  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  any  other  ancient  book  ia 
VLs  world.      Comp.  "Wieseler  on  the  Sinait.  MS.,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritilcen  for  1864,  p.  399. 

1 1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  access,  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union  of  New  York,  to  the  printed 
lidltions  of  these  important  manuscripts,  which  are  far  preferable  to  the  imperfect  collations  of  former  critics,  and  th« 
mere  references  often  faulty  in  the  apparatus  of  Greek  Testaments.  For  fuller  information  on  these  and  other  Co 
iliois  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ample  Prolegomena  of  Tischendorf  to  his  seventh  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
1859,  and  to  his  editi  )n  of  Cod.  Sinaitious,  1863 ;  also  to  the  Prolegomena  of  Alford,  Oammmtury,  vol  L,  4th  ed. 
I8S9,  ch.  vii.,  p.  102  ff  and  to  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  1.   1861. 
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though  last,  must  be  placed  the  later  and  less  important  uncials,  as  Cod.  Basiliensis  (called 
E.,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  containing  the  Gospels),  Cod.  Bokbbli  (P.,  at  Utrecht, 
the  Gospels,  except  some  portions  of  Matthew  and  Mark),  Cod.  Sbidblii  Haelbianus  ((}.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  greater  part  of  the  Gospels),  Codd.  H.,  I.,  K.,  L.  (Pans,  No.  02, 
generally  in  agreement  with  Codd.  Sin.  and  Vatic),  etc.  Next  in  importance  to  the  uuciaj 
manuscripts  are  the  quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  and  the  ancient  versions,  especially  th« 
Latin  and  the  Syriac.  In  the  third  rank  are  to  be  placed  the  cursive  manuscripts  of  later 
date,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  more  than  five  hundred  have  been 
collated  in  the  Gospels  alone.  For  our  purpose  it  was  useless  to  refer  to  them  except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  older  authorities  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  original  text.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  true  reading  depends,  however,  not  only  on  the  antiquity  and  number  of  author- 
ities, but  also  on  internal  reasons.  Lachmann's  object  was  simply  historical,  viz.,  to  establish 
the  oldest  attainable  text,  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  in  the  place  of  the  compar- 
atively recent,  accidental,  and  unreliable  textus  receptus.  This  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  future 
critics,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  task,  which  must  be  completed  by  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  internal  evidences.  Where  the  oldest  authorities — uncial  manuscripts,  patristic  quota- 
tions, and  ancient  versions — lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  later  manuscripts  (which  may  be 
transcripts  of  uncial  manuscripts  even  older  than  those  we  now  possess)  may  be  profitably 
consulted,  and  that  reading  deserves  the  preference  which  gives  the  best  sense  and  agrees  most 
with  the  style  and  usage  of  the  writer.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  a  return  from  Lachmann  to 
the  textns  receptus  may  be  justified.     See  the  seventh  critical  edition  of  Tischendorf. 

As  to  the  corrections  of  the  authorized  English  version,  I  beg  the  reader  to  view  them  as 
part  of  the  commentary.  Some  of  them  would  be  unnecessary  or  even  objectionable  in  a 
revised  version  for  public  use.  Our  incomparable  English  Bible  stands  in  no  need  of  a  radical 
revision ;  its  idiom,  beauty,  and  vigor  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  no  good  scholar  will 
deny  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  as  to  clearness  and  accuracy ;  while  many  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  done  without  producing  greater  division  and  confusion,  and  thus  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  A  final  revision  for  popular  use  should  proceed  from  a  body  of  schol- 
ars representing  the  British  and  American  Bible  Societies,  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
which  worship  God  in  the  English  language,  and  have  an  equal  claim  to  this  inestimable  in- 
heritance of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the  mean  time,  no  one  can  object  to 
new  translations  and  revisions  for  exegetical  and  critical  use.  They  prepare  the  way  for  a  final 
authorized  revision  for  general  and  popular  use. 

My  selections  from  other  writers  are  mostly  taken  from  representative  older  and  modem 
commentators  of  the  various  English  and  American  Churches,  with  the  view  to  give  this  work 
an  Anglo-Gterman  character.  Thus  Burkitt,  M.  Henry,  Scott,  and  Doddridge  represent  the 
older  practical  exegesis  of  England ;  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  the  modem  Anglican  exegesis 
in  its  two  divergent,  progressive,  and  conservative,  tendencies ;  D.  Brown,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  J.  Addison  Alexander,  the  Old  School  Presbyterian ;  Barnes  and  Owen,  the  New 
Bohool  Presbyterian ;  Whedon  and  Nast,  the  Methodist ;  Conant,  the  Baptist,  views  on  th6 
more  important  doctrinal  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  lengthy  preface  without  giving  public  expression  to  my  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  oflScers  of  the  "  Ami.'rican  Bible  Union,"  for  the  unrestricted  use  of 
Hieir  valuable  Biblical  Library,  with  its  rich  varietj  of  Bibles  in  all  langua^'^es,  commentariea. 
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dictionaries,  the  Benedictine  and  other  editions  of  the  church  fathers,  etc.,  which  irake  ki 
probably  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  on  this  continent. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  triune  God  rest  upon  this  commentary  on  His  holy  word,  whicl 
was  commenced  in  faith  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  u 
the  discharge  of  their  high  and  holy  mission. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Bible  House,  New  Yobe,  Oct.  BUt,  1864. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  IIOMILETICAL  INTRODUCTION^ 


TO 


THE   NEW   TESTAMEI^T. 


§  1.  Theology  in  general,  or  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religioD, 
may,  according  to  its  historical  and  scientific  character,  he  arranged  under  two  great 
divisions, — Historical,  and  Theoretical  or  Systematic  Theology,  taking  these  terms  in 
their  widest  sense.  (I.)  Historical  Theology  may  again  be  ranged  under  the  foUow- 
rag  thrse  sections  : — (1)  The  History  of  Revelation,  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  ;  (2)  The  History  of  the  Records  of  Revelation, 
or  Exegetics  ia  the  wider  sense  ;  (3)  The  History  of  Revealed  Religion,  or  Church 
History.  (H.)  lii  the  same  manner,  Theoretical  or  Systematic  Theology  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  : — (1)  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrines,  or  Dogmatics  ; 
(2)  The  System  of  Christian  Morals,  or  Ethics  ;  (3)  The  System  of  Christian  Polity, 
or  Practical  Theology. 

§  2.  From  this  analysis  we  infer  that  the  materials  from  which  to  construct  a 
theological  and  homiletical  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  derived 
from  the  elements  of  the  history  of  revelation,  of  exegesis,  and  church  history,  as  well 
as  from  the  elements  of  dogmatics,  ethics,  and  practical  theology,  always  with  special 
reference  to  the  practical,  homiletical,  and  pastoral  point  of  view. 

§  3.  Before  proceeding  with  our  special  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  premise,  in  brief  outline,  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.  The  special 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  may  be  left  for  another  occasion,*  not  merely  be- 
cause our  present  task  is  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  but  because,  as  Chris- 
tians, we  proceed,  theoretically,  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  not  vice 
versa.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  commrmicate,  in  briefest  form,  the  results 
obtained  by  modern  research,  and  to  indicate  the  works  which  may  aid  the  reader 
in  reviewing  these  results  for  himself. 

§  4.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  to  preface  the  N.  T.  portion  of  our  Commen- 
tary,—(1)  by  a  General  Introduction  from  the  theological  and  homiletical  point  of 
V'ow ;  (2)  by  a  Historical  and  Exegetical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  in 
general,  and  to  its  various  parts  ;  (3)  by  a  General  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Intro- 
duction ;  (4)  by  a  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

•  [The  Tlieol.  and  Homil.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  which  is  Included  In  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lange's  Bibel 
¥i«rle,  and  will  foUow  that  on  the  New  T.— P.  S.] 
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GENERAL  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 


THE  HISTORY   OF  REVELATION,  OR  OF  THE   KINGDOM   OF  GOD. 

The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  not  be  confomided  Tpith  Biblical  Hi* 
lory.  The  latter,  like  Biblical  Theology,  forms  part  of  Exegesis,  while  the  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  embraces  the  whole  history  of  the  world  viewed  from  the 
Christian  stand-point. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  new  creation  ia  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  Mia 
character  as  Redeemer.  It  is  based  upon  the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  God 
over  the  world,  and  results  from  it ;  and  it  consists  in  the  restoration  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the  hearts  of  men,  brought  about  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
heart  of  the  race.  As  mankind  wag  originally  destined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  for  that  pui-pose  was  arranged  into  one  family,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  also  be 
viewed  as  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  one  body  under  the  One  and  Eternal  Head 
(Acts  iii.  21  ;  Eph.  i.  22),  in  whom  it  was  elected  from  all  eternity,  and  called,  for 
the  harmonious  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  (Eph.  i.  4,  5). 

The  restoration  of  this  kingdom  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  opposite  pseudo- 
kingdom,  in  which  the  human  family  were  scattered  and  dispersed  by  sin — a  king- 
dom of  darkness  and  of  falsehood,  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Accordingly,  the  history 
of  the  preparation,  foundation,  and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  its  hostile  conflicts  with  the  antagonistic  kingdom  of  darkness. 

The  kingdom  of  God  disappeared  from  earth  through  the  working  of  unbelief, 
by  which  the  Lord  was  robbed  of  His  dominion  over  the  heart.  Similarly  has  it 
again  been  restored  to  the  world  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  of  a  spiritual  faith  which  He  has  planted  in  the  heart  of  His  elect,  and  which 
ultimately  appeared  in  all  its  fulness  and  perfectness,  as  conquering  the  world,  in 
Christ,  the  Elect  One.  This  salvation  of  the  world  is  destined  gradually  to  spread 
tiU  it  pervades  all  mankind.  Hence  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  its  final 
completion  in  the  world  will  occupy  the  entire  course  of  time,  even  as  this  kingdom 
is  destined  to  cover  all  space  in  the  world.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  whole  history 
ol  uhe  world  itself  is  simply  the  history  of  the  restoration  and  transformation  of  the 
world  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus,  all  history  may  be  included  under  the  idea  of  the  /iacriXda  toC  ©eoB.  But 
its  innermost  centre  is  that  manifestation  of  God's  redeeming  grace,  by  which  on 
the  basis  of  His  general  revelation  to  man,  He  has  founded  His  kingdom. 

The  all- comprehensive  medium  of  God's  revelation  was  His  personal  iucamation  m 
Christ.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  history,  we  perceive  how  mankind  in 
e^  er-narrowing  circles,  tends  towards  this  manifestation  of  the  God-Man.  Again 
after  He  has  appeared,  we  notice  how,  in  ever-widening  circles,  it  tends  towards 
the  final  goal — to  present  all  mankind  as  bom  of  God. 
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CI  rli  t,  then,  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  revelation.  But  as 
revelatioa  is  ever  love,  light,  and  life,  it  embodies  at  the  same  time  both  saving  truth 
and  savag  reality,  or  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  actual  redemptioH 
Hence  it  is  that  in  Christ  ^e  have  not  only  the  completion  of  revelation,  but  also 
complete  j  edemption. 

Reden^ption,  in  all  its  phases  and  stages,  is  prepared  and  introduced  by  judg 
tncnts,  wh.3h,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are,  however,  converted  into  so  many  deliver 
ances.  Ag  lin,  every  new  stage  in  the  unfolding  and  history  of  salvation  is  marked 
by  a  fresh  extension  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appearing  as  the 
Church  of  tie  redeemed.  Hence,  while  the  real  kingdom  of  God  was  foimded  when 
redemption  was  first  introduced,  it  shall  be  perfected  when  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion shall  have  been  extended  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Development  of  Revelation,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

I.   General  JRevelation. 

a)  Widest  circle  (revelation  by  Symbolical  signs,  which  ultimately  point  to  the  Word). 

1.  Objectively :  creation  (Rom.  i.  20).  2.  Subjectively :  the  human  mind,  especially  th« 

conscience  (Rom.  ii.  14,  18). 
6)  Narrower  circis  (revelation  by  facts). 

1.  Objective  iy:  history  (Ps.  ii,  ex.).  2.  Subjectively:  the  dealings  of  God  with  indi- 

viduals (Ps.  cvii. ;  cxxxix.  16). 

n.  SpeciaZ  Hbodation,  or  Revelation  of  Salvation  (by  the  Word,  accompanied  by 

Symbolical  Signs). 

a)  Revelation  during  the  course  of  its  progress. 

1.  Objectively :    the  Old  Covenant  (Gen.  xii.  2.  Subjectively  :  faith  (Gen.  xv.  6). 

etc.). 
V)  Revelation  completed. 

1.  Objectively :  the  New  Covenant  (Luke  xxii.  2.  Subjectively :  justifying  faith,  in  its  New  Te»- 

20  ;  John  xiii.  34).  tament  sense  (Rom.  v.  1 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21). 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  by  subjective  revelation  that  we  become  par- 
takers of  objective  revelation,  even  as  it  is  only  by  the  revelation  of  salvation  that 
we  come  to  understand  and  see  general  revelation.  The  various  cycles  of  revelation 
are  clearly  perceived  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  justifying  and  saving  faith, 
which  sheds  upon  each  of  them  a  new  and  glorious  lustre. 

The  following  are  the  various  periods  of  historical  revelation  in  parallel  review : — 

I'he  Old  Testament  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term :    The  New  Testament  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term: 

1.  Primeval  religion,  unto  Abraham,  2000  B.  c.  1.  Gospel  history,  and  the  Apostolic  Age. 

2.  Patriarchal   faith  in  the  promise,  unto   1500  2.  The  ancient  Catholic  Church.     The  Fathers. 

B.  C. 

i.  The  period  of  the  Law,  unto  800  b.  o.  3.  The  legal  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.     [Th« 

Popes.— P.  S.] 
4.  The  period  of  the  Prophets,  unto  400  b.  o.  4.  The  Protestant  Churches.     [The  Reformers. — 

P.  S.] 
6.  The  period  of  national  religiousness  (the  Mac-         5.  Union  into  one  evangelical  Church  in  its  prog- 

cabees).  ress. 

fi.  Ojnoentration  of  religious  longing  in  the  an-  6.  The  Bride  of  Christ,  or  the  Church  in  the  last 

cient  world  as  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah.  days  awaiting  His  coming. 

The  Blessed  Virgin. 
V,  The  Erst  coming  of  Christ.  t.  The  last  coming  of  Christ.    His  manifestation 

in  glory. 
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Tlie  manifestation  of  salvation,  as  it  constitutes  the  great  moving  force  of  ali 
history,  draws  the  comse  of  the  latter  into  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  history  of  the  jSao-iXtia  toC  ®eoS  may  be  divided  into  that  of  the  King 
dom  of  God  in  its  legal  and  typical  form,  or  the  Theocracy  (a  term  formed  by 
Josephus,  Contra  Apion.  ii.  16),  and  that  of  the  real  Kingdom  of  God  in  spirit  and 
ill  truth — the  ^aa-tXeia  Twv  ovpavSiv, — or  into  the  Pre-Christian  and  the  Christian  Cno 
Posi-Christian)  Era. 


I.  History  of  the  Theocracy,  or  of  the,  Prer  Christian,  Era. 

1.  Primeval  times,  the  type  of  the  entire  history  of  the  world  to  the  great  judgmeut — till  the  Flood— 
and  the  new  formation  of  the  (Noachic)  race. 

2.  The  dispersion  of  nations  and  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  or,  origin  of  the  contrast  between  Heathen- 
ism and  Judaism  (preparation  for  the  Theocracy),  or  between  passive  and  active  religiousness  (the  religioiil 
of  nature,  and  that  of  revelation). 

a)  The   table   of    nations   in   Genesis,   and    the  a)  Promise  of  the  holy  people. 


mythologies  of  the  Gentiles. 
6)  Separation  between  the  civilized  nations  of 
antiquity  and  barbarous  tribes  (Heathenism 
in  its  ascending  and  in  its  descending  line. 
(See  Rom.  ii.). 


4)  Separation  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob 
and  Esau.  Difference  among  the  sons  Of 
Israel  (Judaism  in  its  ascending  and  in  its 
descending  line.     Rom.  ii.  and  x.). 


8.  Establishment  of  the  great  contrast ;  or,  the  Empires  of  the  world  as  the  central  points  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  foundation  and  history  of  the  Theocracy  in  the  narrower  sense.  Antagonism  and  mutual 
influence. 


a)  Great   Empires  of  the  world   in  their  origin 
and  growth.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  etc. 


6)  The  great  Empires  of  the  world  fully  developed. 
— Dan.  ii.  Vision  of  the  image  of  the  vari- 
ous monarchies.  Its  bright  aspect :  Union. 
Dan.  vii.  Vision  of  the  four  beasts.  Its 
dark  aspect :  Division. 

a)  The  Babylonian  Empire. 


/3)  The  Persian  Empire. 
7)  The  Macedonian  Empire. 
S)  The  Roman  Empire. 


a)  The  Theocracy  in  its  origin.  Antagonism 
and  mutual  influence  between  Israel,  and 
Egypt,  Canaan,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  As- 
syria. 

6)  The  Theocracy  in  its  full  typical  manifesta- 
tion. 
Antagonism   and   mutual   influence  between 
Israrel  and  the  four  Empires. 

a)  Period  of  the  Judges  and  Prophets, 

from  Moses  to  David. 
j8)  Period  of  the  Kings,  from  David  to 

the  Babylonian  Exile. 

7)  Period  of  the  Priests  (blooming  period 
under  the  Maccabees). 

S)  Close  of  the  typical  and  commence- 
ment of  the  real  kingdom  of  God. 


t.  Removal  of  the  great  contrast  and  antagonism.  Gentiles  settle  in  Palestine  ;  the  Jews  of  the  Dias- 
pt-a.  Cessation  of  the  typical,  and  preparation  of  the  real  Theocracy.  (Heathen  power  and  heathen  cul- 
ture.    Oppression  of  the  Jews  and  prophecies.) 


a)  The  Cuthseans  settled  in  Samaria,  and  be- 
coming Samaritans. 

6)  The  Aramaean  language  and  Sadducean  no- 
tions introduced  into  Palestine  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon. 

c)  The  DecapolJs    in    Galilee  of   the  Gentiles, 

founded  chiefly  by  the  veterans  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great. 

d)  The    Herodians.     Introduction    of    Grecian 

and  Roman  manners  in  Palestine.     (The 
Proselytes.) 


a)  The  ten  tribes  carried  to  Assyria  beyond  tht 

Euphrates. 
6)  Many  of  the  Jews  remaining  in  Babylon. 


e)  Jewish  colonies  in  Alexandria,  Libya,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.     The  Septuagint. 

£)  The  Jewish  Diaspora  in  Rome  and  tbrongb. 
out  the  West,  since  the  time  of  Pompej 
and  Caesar.     (The  Essenes.) 
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e)  Rule  of  the  heathen,  of  Christians,  and  of 
Mohammedans  in  Palestine. 


B.  The  first  coming  of  Christ. 
9f  the  world. 


e)  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersion  oi 
the  people  throughout  the  world. 

Close  of  the  first,  and  commencement  of  the  second  era.    RedemptioB 


IL  Mistory  of  the  Kingdom  of   God  in  its  Fulness^  or  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Heaven  in  the  World, 


1 .  Primeval  Christianity,  the  type  of  all  Church  History. 

2.  Appearance  of  the  antagonism  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world. 

o)  The  ancient  Catholic  Church  and  the  mai- 


a)  The  Talmud,  and  heathen  calumnies  against 

Christianity. 
6)  Judaism    in    its    unhistorical    ossification, 

(Analogy  with  the  partial  barbarism  of 

the  original  races.) 


tyrs. 

6)  Separation  between  the  Church  and  heret 
ical  secta 


8.  Establishment  of  this  antagonism ;  or,  the  Christian  Empires,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Ib 


Ine  narrower  sense.     Hostility  and  mutual  influences. 
a)  Movement  in  the  heathen  world. 

6)  Secularization  of  the  Church. 

c)  Migration  of  the  nations  into  the  Church, 

and  the  great  baptism  of  water. 

d)  The  Eastern  Church,  or  orthodoxy  secular- 

ized. 

e)  Mohammedanism,  or  heresy  completed. 

f)  The  Western  Papacy. 


g)  The  Catholic   Roman  Empire.      The  anti- 
evangelical  powers.     Machiavellianism. 


MediiEval  Legalism  a  symbol  and  type  of  the  future. 

a)  The    worldly   Church   of   Constantine    th« 

Great.     Missions. 
6)  The  Monastic  Church. 
c)  The  Theocratic  legalistic  Church. 

i)  The  Roman  Church. 

e)  Western  Catholic  Christendom.     The  Cru- 


f)  Protestant   parties   and  movements   during 

the  Middle  Ages.     Humanism.     Popular 
literature. 

g)  Evangelical  Christendom.     Germ  of  the  true 

Church  and  the  true  State. 


t,  Removal  of  the  antagonism,  and  appearance  of  the  true  Church  and  the  true  State. 


o)  The  Roman  Catholic  world. 

6)  The  reformatory  movements  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

c)  The  dissolving  elements  of  Jesuitical  Monas- 
ticism.  Mysticism,  political  influences,  and 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  Romish 
Churches  and  countries,  under  the  form 
of  reaction. 

rf)  Revolutions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 

«)  The  world  in  all  forms  of  intellectual  heath- 
enism acting  upon  the  Church. 

f)  Humanism  as  leaven  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  in  Romanizing  Churches. 


1.  The  future  of  Christendom. 

a)  Apostasy  in  the  alliance  between  Absolutism 

and  Antichrist. 
h)  Judgment  upon  the  apparent  completion  of 

Hierarchism  and  Secularism. 


a)  The  Church  of  the  Reformation  (harmonious 

difference  between  Church  and  State). 

b)  Romanizing   divisions   of    the   EvangelicJ 

Church. 

c)  Awalienings  and  union  among  Protestants 


d)  Protestant  Reforms. 

e)  Christian  missions  acting  upon  all  parts  ot 

the  world. 
/)  The  authority  of  Christ  appearing  in  all  de- 
partments of  life.     The  Bible  the  bools 
of  nations. 


a)  Victory  in  the  union  of  believers  under  the 

banner  of  Christ. 

b)  Redemption  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  it 

its  apparent  destruction.    Manifestation  ot 
the  IJride,  and  advent  of  he  Bridegroom. 


LITERATURE. 


Ill  a  certain  sense,  every  branch  of  literature  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  More  particularly,  hoTrever,  -we 
include  here  those  works  on  wniversal  history  which  are  written  from  a  general  or  a 
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reUgious  point  of  view,  and  works  on  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  would  also  direct  special  attention  to  historical  books 
written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  to  those  which  treat  expressly  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

I.  General  Wokks*. 


On  Chronology  .—GatteTeT  (1111),  Ideler  (1825- 
t6),  Brinkmeier  (1843).  On  General  History : — Her- 
der, Fred.  Schlegel  (R.  C),  and  Hegel,  on  the  Phi- 
hsophy  of  History.  Eyth :  History  from  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point  {\%5Z).  Ehrenfeuchter ;  The  Histor. 
Development  of  Mankind  (Heidelb.  1855).     Bram, 


Barth,  Lisco,  Theremin,  Grundtwig,  Zahn,  Ealkar, 
Ziegler,  Kurtz,  on  Saered  History.  Bunsen :  God 
in  History  (Part  I.  Leipz.,  1867).  Leo  (Romanizing), 
and  Dittmar :  History  of  the  World  before  and  since 
Christ.  [R.  Turnbull :  0irist  in  History.  Boston, 
1854.— P.  S.] 


II.  On  Pabticulak  Peeiops  and  Branches. 


1.  History  of  Creation. — Schubert,  Wagner, 
Pfaff,  Burmeister  (negative),  Rougemont.  Hum- 
boldt :  Kosnios.  Kurtz :  Bible  and  Astronomy 
(Germ,  and  English).  [Hugh  Miller :  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,  or  Geology  in  its  bearings  on  the  two  the- 
■iogies,  natural  and  revealed.  Edinb.  and  Boston, 
1859.  Tayler  Lewis:  The  Six  Days  of  Creation, 
or  the  Scriptural  Cosmology.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1855.— P.  S.] 

2.  The  Flood. — Liieken,  Stolberg  [Hist,  of 
Religion,  Germ.,  vol.  i.  App.),  Buttmann,  Bopp  (Die 
Sundfluth,  Berlin,  1829),  Rud.  Wagner  (Naturge- 
tchichte  des  Menschen,  1838),  Schubert  (Das  Welt- 
gebaude,  Erlangen,  1852). 

3.  The  Division  of  Nations  and  the  Ge- 
nealogical Table.  Heathenism. — Feldhoff  (Die 
Vblkertafel  der  Genesis,  1837),  Knobel  (ditto,  1850). 
[Tueh,  Delitzsch,  Bush,  on  Genesis,  ch.  x. — P.  S.] 
Creuzer,  Baur,  Stuhr,  Wuttke,  on  Ancient  Mythol- 
ogy and  the  heathen  religions.  G.  Seibert :  Grie- 
chenthum  und  Christenthum ,  1867.  Bollinger 
(R.  C.) :  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum —  Vorhalle  des 
Christenthums,  1857.  [A  very  learned  and  instruc- 
tive work,  also  translated  into  English. — P.  S.] 
6chelling:  Philosophy  of  Mythology. 

4.  History  of  Israel. — Hess,  Jost  (a  liberal 
Jew),  Bertlieau,  Ewald,  [Milman,  Stanley]  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews. — Comp.  Josephus  on  the  Jewish  war. 

o.  Fulfilment  of  Prophecies. — Keith,  0. 
Strauss  (Niniveh  and  the  Word  of  God,  1866),  Lay- 
ard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon). 

6.  The  Life  of  Christ. — Works  of  Hase,  Ne- 
andor,  Lange,  Ewald,  Lichtenstoin,  Friedlieb,  Bucher, 
[Sepp,  Kuhn,  EUicott,  Andrews,  on  the  Life  of  Christ; 
jIbo  UUmann,  Young,  Bushnell,  Schaff,  Dorner,  on 
he  Character  and  sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus. — P.  S.] 

7.  The  Apostolic  Age. — Neander,  J.  P.  Lan- 
ge (Leipz.,  i863),  P.  Schaff  (2d  ed.,  Leipz.,  1864, 
German  and  English),  Thiersch,  Trautmann,  Lechler, 
M  the  Apostolic  Age.     Mosheira,  Baur,  Hagenbach 


and  Schaff,  on  the    Church  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. 

8.  Church  History. — See  Liter,  in  Hagen 
bach's  Theol.  Encyclop.,  p.  220,  and  in  Schaff 's  Hist, 
of  the  Apost.  Church,  Gen.  Introd.,  ch.  iv.  On  thfl 
moral  effects  of  Christianity :  Tzschimer,  on  the  Down  ■ 
fall  of  heathenism  (German),  Chastel,  Beugnot,  on 
the  same  subject  (French),  C.  Schmidt :  JEssai  his- 
toriqufi  sur  la  sociHe  civile  dans  le  monde  romain^ 
et  sur  sa  transformation  par  le  Christianisme , 
[comp.  an  able  review  of  the  latter  work,  by  Dr.  Sears, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1863. — P.  S.] 

9.  Post-Christian  Judaism.  —  Friedlander, 
Gratz,  Beer,  M'Caul,  Jost,  [Edersheim,]  on  later 
Jewish  history. 

10.  Mohammedanism. — G.  Weil :  Moham 
med,  his  Life  and  Doctrine  (German).  Stuttgart, 
1343.  DoWmger:  Mohammed's  Religion.  Miinchen, 
1838.  W.  Irving ;  Life  of  Mohammed.  Gerok : 
Christology  of  the  Koran  (German).  Gotha,  1839. 
German  translations  of  the  Koran,  by  Boysen,  Wahl, 
Geiger,  Ullmann.  [Engl.  trsl.  with  notes,  by  J.  M 
Rodwell.     London,  1861.— P.  S.] 

11.  History  of  Civilization. — A  very  exten- 
sive literature.  General  works  on  the  subject  bj 
Gruber,  Kolb,  Wachsmuth  (Leipz.  1860),  Guizot 
[Balmez.]  History  of  Philosophy  by  Brucker,  Ten 
nemann,  Reinhold,  Rixner,  Ritter,  Hegel,  Sigwart, 
Schwegler ;  and  on  special  sections  of  the  List,  of 
Philos.:  Brandis,  Erdmann,  Obalybaus  [Zeller,  Morel] 
A.  Butler,  Maurice..— P.  S.]  History  otArt  by  Kug- 
ler,  Schnaase,  Otte,  Springer,  Piper,  etc.  History 
of  Literature  by  Eichhom,  Wachler,  Bouterivecli, 
Schlegel,  [Grasse,  Brunet,  Allibone,  etc.]  Hig 
tory  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence  by  Eichhorn  Walter, 
Philipps,  Grimm,  Savigny. 

12.  History  of  Missions Blumhardt     Gen, 

Hist,    of  Missions   in  the  Christ.   Church.     Basel 


1828-18S7,  3  vols.     G.  Schmidt :    Victory  of  Chris 
tianity,  etc.  (German).    Leipz.,  1857,  8d  ed.    Steger 

rThie  long  list  of  books  is  reduced  in  the  Ediub.  trsL  to  a  few  linee,*wlthoiit  division  of  subjects.-  I*.  8.1 
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Protest.  JUissiona,  1838.  W.  Hoffmann  :  Missions- 
Stunden,  and  other  writings.  Wallmann :  The  Mis- 
tions  of  the  Mangel.  Churches  (German),  1849. 
[Harvey  Newcomb :  Cyclopedia  of  Missions  (700 
pages).  New  York,  1864.  The  Memorial  Volume 
of  the  first  Fifty  Years  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Com. 


for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston,  1861, — P.  S.]  Th« 
periodical  reports  and  publications  of  Missionarj 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  On  Inner  mis 
sions  see  the  worljs  of  Wichern,  Marz,  [and  th« 
reports  of  the  German  Church  Diet  and  Congress 
for  Inner  Missions,  since  1848. — P.  S.] 


§2. 


THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


I.  Auxiliary  Sciences. 


Among  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  exegesis  we  include  all  those  which  serve  to 
prepare  us  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  To  this  class  belongs  the  study  of  antiquities, 
and  that  of  ancient  languages,  generally-;  and,  more  particularly,  that  of  criticism 
and  of  hermeneutics.  The  direct  auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are,  so 
far  as  the  text  itself  is  concerned,  biblical  antiquities  and  the  sacred  languages ;  and, 
so  far  as  regards  the  present  form  of  the  text,  biblical  criticism  and  hermeneutics 
These  two  sciences  consist  ia  the  knowledge  how  scientifically  to  examine  and  to 
ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  records  of  Scripture  and  of  the  text,  and  in 
acquaintanceship  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  biblical  interpretation. 


1.  Biblical  Archseologry  in  general. — Comp. 
Hagenbach,  Theol.  Encyclop.,  p.  132.  Among  works 
on  this  subject  we  name  those  by  Warnekros,  Rosen- 
mul'er,  Jahn,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholz,  Saalschiitz, 
the  Real-  Worterbuch  of  Winer  (indispensable),  and 
other  Encyelopasdias  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Various  branches  of  biblical  Archa:ology. 

a)  Ethnology. — The  descendants  of  Shem.  The 
Hebrews.  The  Jews.  The  nations  of  Canaan.  The 
nations  surrounding  Israel.  Comp.  the  Archseological 
works  of  Bellermann,  Rosenmiiller,  Winer,  Movers 
{on  the  Phcenicians),  [Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Ilie- 
buhr  on  the  Assyrians.] 

b)  Oeography. — Palestine  and  the  other  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Travels.  Topograph- 
ical works.  Maps.  Comp.  especially  Crome,  von 
Raumer,  Robinson  {Researches,  Engl,  and  Germ.), 
Strauss  {Sinai  und  Golgatha),  Krafft  {Topography 
of  Jerusalem),  Schulz  {Jerusalem),  Tobler ;  the  Trav- 
els of  Berggren,  Schubert,  Robinson,  Wilson,  Van 
de  Velde,  Schulz,  Tischendorf,  [Stanley,  Hackett, 
Thomson,  Bausman,]  etc. 

c)  Natural  Science. — Bochart's  Hierozoicon. 

d)  Chronology. — Comp.  as  above,  p.  6. 

e)  Civilization. — Agriculture.  Pastoral  life. 
Oirellings.  Furniture.  Trades.  Domestic  life. 
Social  life  (Poetry  and  Music).  Government.  The- 
acraey.  See  Michaelis,  The  Laws  of  Moses ;  Herder 
jnd  Saalschiitz  {on  Hebrew  Poetry) ;  [the  various 
commentaries  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Umbreit,  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Delitzsch,  Alexander,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the 
Psalms  and  other  poetical  books  of  the  0.  T. — P.  S.] 


/)  Religion.  — On  the  typology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment services,  comp.  the  works  of  Biihr  {Symbolik 
de.s  Mos.  Cultus,  2  vols.  1837),  Kurtz,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  [and  Fairbairn,  Typology  of  Scriptures,  Edinb. 
and  Philad.,  1857.] 

2.  The  Languages  of  Scripture. — Philologia 
sacra.  See  Hagenbach,  p.  123,  and  the  manual? 
quoted  below. 

3.  Biblical  Criticism. — Unhappily,  we  are  stiU 
without  any  accurately  defined  canon  of  criticism,  es 
pecially  of  biblical  criticism.  Hence,  when  biblical 
criticism  appears  in  so  many  instances  to  be  self- 
contradictory  and  self-destructive,  this  must  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  Rationalism,  but  also  to  the 
want  of  well-ascertained  scientific  principles.  The 
two  great  points  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  criti- 
cism are,  the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  its  integ- 
rity. On  the  character  and  literature  of  biblical 
criticism,  see  Hagenbach,  p.  146. — Fundamental 
principles  :  (1)  The  place  of  criticism  is  not  above  the 
subject,  as  looking  down  upon  it,  but  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to,  and  in  living  contact  with  it.  (2)  In  criticism 
we  must  progress  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
in  order  to  be  always  sure  that  we  are  treating  of  the 
same  subject ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
also  pass  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  in  ordei 
thereby  to  make  sure  of  the  reality  and  actuality  of 
the  subject.  (3)  The  standard  which  we  apply  to  a 
subject  must  be  commensurate  to  it.  Thus  historical 
facts  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  physical  standard 
applied  to  them  by  Pantheism  and  by  Fatalism. 
Mythological  ideas  are  altogether  inappl  cable  to  thf 
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elucidation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament 
standard  is  insufficient  for  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
history.  (4)  The  critic  must  first  have  settled  his 
general  principles  before  he  can  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
Bion  as  to  the  special  results  of  these  principles, 
ibove  all,  therefore,  he  must  be  quite  clear  about 
ttie  personality  of  God  and  of  the  God-Man.  (5)  Criti- 
Sism  must  ever  recognize  it  that  all  history  has  a 
deep  religious  tearing,  symbolical  of  the  great  fact 
that  all  history  has  an  ideal  object,  and  that  this 
grand  idea  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  history.  (6)  The 
critic  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  grand  idea  pervades 
and  connects  the  various  portions  of  Scripture,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  keeps  in  view  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  Scripture,  its  various  periods,  and  the  spe- 
cial form  which  each  separate  portion  has  taken,  ac- 
cording to  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  (1)  Criti- 
cism must  be  able  to  d'itinguish  between  agreement 
in  spirit,  and  agreement  in  the  letter  merely.  (8)  The 
criticism  of  the  witnesses  themselves  must  precede 
the  criticism  of  what  they  witnessed.  (9)  The  various 
records  of  Scripture  must  be  classified  according  to 
their  relation  to  the  character  and  object  of  those  who 
bore  the  record.     (10)  The  great  fact  that  the  Word 


has  become  flesh — i.e.,  that  the  idea  has  become  his 
tory — must  be  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  princi 
pie  of  all  criticism.  This  presupposition  raises  the 
critic  above  all  false  presuppositions.  See  Lange, 
Zeben  Jem,  1.  108;  JPosit.  Dogm.,  p.  606. 

On  the  history  of  criticism,  see  Hagenbach,  Theol. 
Encyclop.,  p.  IS'?,  sqq. 

4.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — This  is  the  seienc* 
of  the  right  understanding  and  the  right  interpreta^ 
tion  of  Holy  Writ.  For  hirther  explanation,  and  for 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Hagenbach,  p.  162 
Among  modern  writers  on  hermeneutics,  we  mentior 
Liicke,  Clausen,  Schleiermacher,  Lutz,  and  the  writer 
of  the  article  Hermeneutics  in  Herzog's  (German) 
Real-Encycl. ;  [also  Cellerier :  Manuel  d'Hermeneu- 
tique,  Geneva,  1862 ;  Fairbairn :  Hemieneutical 
Manual,  Philad.  1859.— P.  S.]  For  the  history  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  its  principles,  we  re- 
fer to  the  work  of  G.  W.  Meyer  (Hist,  of  Exegesit 
since  the  revival  of  Letters  (Gott.,  1802 — 1808, 
5  vols.).  On  the  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  see  Elster :  De  medii  cevi  theologia  exegetico, 
Gott.,  1855. 


The  following  are  the  essential  conditions  in  hermeneutics  : 
a.  For  the  right  understanding. 

(1.)  Inward  condition  of  interpretation :  homogeneousness  of  spirit  •with  the 
Trriter  and  his  subject. 

(2.)  Outward  condition  :  familiarity  with  the  languages,  antiquities,  and  history. 

(3.)  Combination  of  these  two  elements  :  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  character 
and  spirit  of  revelation,  and,  in  consequence,  ability  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
83rmboUcal  and  mere  myths,  and  again,  between  what  is  symbolical  and  what  is  pure 
history  or  abstract  dogma.  (The  symbolical  must  not  be  confounded  with  myths  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  pure  dogma.) 

(4.)  The  mind  of  the  interpreter  must  continually  connect  and  biing  into  juxta- 
position the  Scriptures,  in  their  general  bearing,  with  the  individual  portions  under 
examination.  (Scripture  must  not  be  made  to  contradict  itself  by  pressing  the 
letter.)  Analogy  of  faith  :  survey  of  the  grand  total  bearing,  the  fundamental  idea 
Analogy  of  Scripture  :  survey  of  the  individual  and  the  special  parts.  Compai'ison 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture. 

(6.)  A  comparison  and  connection  between  the  general  spirit  of  Scripture,  and 
the  personal  and  individual  views  of  each  inspired  writer. 

(6.)  A  lively  interchange  between  the  mmd  of  the  Word  and  the  mind  of  the 
Interpreter. 

(7.)  A  living  interchange  between  the  individual  interpreter  and  the  general 
spirit  of  interpretation  in  the  Church.  (Not,  indeed,  blind  submission  to  authority 
but  neither  craving  for  singularity.) 

S.  For  the  proper  interpretation. 
(1.)  Accurate  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.      Interpretation   in    th« 
laiTOwer  sense. 
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(2.)  Illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  by  analogous  passages.  Explan* 
tion. 

(3.)  Reproduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  by  pointing  out  its  eternal  bearing 
and  import.    Application. 

n.  Ecegetics. 

Exegetics,  in  the  widest  sense,  depends  on  the  proper  connection  between  the 
right  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  general  import  of  Scripture  and  that 
of  its  individual  portions.  The  parts  can  neither  be  understood  without  the  whole, 
nor  the  whole  without  the  parts.  Hence  that  interpreter  only  can  advance  the 
subject  who  has  learned  to  view  the  Ladividual  parts  in  the  light  of  the  total  bearing 
of  Scripture,  and  the  total  bearing  in  the  light  of  the  individual  portions  thereof. 
Thus  alone  can  the  necessary  equilibrium  be  preserved. 

Viewed  theoretically,  criticism  is  the  first  process,  although,  in  point  of  practice, 
criticism  follows  upon  exegetics  and  hermeneutics. 

Criticism  consists  in  a  lively  interchange  between  a  scrutiny  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple and  that  of  the  individual  statements  of  Scripture. 

Henneneutics  then  shows  the  lively  interchange  existinf^  between  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  special  passage  or  expression. 

Lastly,  we  have  Exegetics  proper,  which  may  be  either  general  or  special.  The 
former,  or  Introduction  (Isagogics),  establishes  and  explains,  from  the  mutual  rela- 
tionship between  the  character  of  Scipture  as  historically  ascertaiaed,  and  the  sum- 
mary contents  of  its  various  portions,  the  import  and  substance  of  the  Scriptures' 
generally.  Special  Exegetics  develops  and  exhibits  the  succession  of  thought  in 
Scripture,  down  to  the  minutest  expression  and  letter,  by  connecting  and  comparing 
the  ascertained  character  of  Scripture  with  the  text  under  review.  The  Introduction 
to  the  various  books  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the  department  of  Exegesis,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  presupposes  an  exegetical  analysis  of  each  book,  while,  on  the  other, 
it  concludes  with  an  exegetical  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
examined.  Again,  Exegesis  itself  is  an  Introduction,  in  the  most  special  sense  of 
the  term.  For  every  exegetical  treatise  must  not  only  commence  with  a  special  in 
troduction  to,  and  indicate  the  character  and  contents  of,  the  portion  of  Scripture 
about  to  be  examined,  but  it  must  ever  again  revert  to  those  general  views  and 
leading  characteristics  which  have  been  ascertained. 

1.  Definition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Holy  Scripture  is  the  complete  sum  of  the  records  of  our  divinely  revealed  reli- 
gion, which  culminates  in  Christianity.  Hence  it  marks  the  progress  of  the  incai-nar 
tion  of  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  to  its  completion  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  If,  generally  speaking,  writing  is  the  peculiar  organ  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  medium  for  the  increasing  interchange  of  thought,  the  record  of  the  history 
of  manldnd,  the  standard  of  its  development,  aU  this  apj  lies  in  the  highest,  and, 
indeed,  in  a  unique  sense,  to  the  sacred  writings.  They  are  the  foim  under  which 
Christianity  originally  appeared  to  regenerate  the  world,  the  bond  of  fellowship 
between  believers  of  all  nations  and  ages,  the  record  of  the  history  of  revelation,  and 
th*  standard  and  rule  for  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church- 
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In  the  all- wise  arrangement  of  the  God  of  revelation,  Holy  Writ  was  therefore 
as  necessary  as  the  Incarnation  itself.  The  Gospel  was  destined  to  pervade  every 
relationship  of  life  and  every  institution.  As  in  Baptism,  it  sanctified  the  washing 
with  water  ;  in  the  Eucharist,  the  meal  of  fellowship — the  bread  and  the  wine ;  and 
by  the  Charismata,  the  diversity  of  human  gifts,  so  as  a  written  record  it  sanctified 
the  letter  and  assumed  this  essential  form  of  intellectual  and  spii'itual  intercours« 
among  men. 

Bretschneider  :  *  "  The  Bible  may  be  viewed, — 1,  historically,  if  we  inquire  what 
its  character  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history — viz.,  a  collection  of  credible 
documents  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion ;  or,  2,  dogmatically,  if  we  ia 
quire  in  what  light  the  religious  society  of  Christians  regard  it — viz.,  as  the  code  of 
Divine  revelation."  While  at  one  time  theologians  were  wont  to  lay  special  em 
phasis  on  the  dogmatical,  they  have  of  late  equally  dwelt  upon  the  historical  charao 
ter  of  Scripture.  But  all  such  seeming  antagonism  disappears  if  we  take  a  deeper 
view  of  Holy  Writ.  Scripture  is  not  "  a  collection,"  it  is  the  collection.  The 
various  records  of  which  it  is  composed,  together  form  only  one  record.  Lastly,  the 
great  question  which  claims  our  attention  is  not  merely  concerning  the  records  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion  generally,  but  as  to  the  Divine  origin  and  institu 
tion  of  these  religions. 


LiTEEATURE. — Coinp.  the  article  Bible  in  the  dif- 
ferent Encyclopaedias  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Herzog, 
Hagenbach,  Pelt,  [Kitto,  Smith.— P.  S.].  The  dif- 
ferent Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
{see  a  list  of  them  in  Winer's  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Liieratur,  vol.  i,  p.  33  sqq.).  Also  the  introductory 
chapters  of  the  Bible-works  of  Starke,  Richter,  Ger- 
lach,  Lisco,  Bunsen.  Then  the  articles  on  the  Holy 
Bcript.ures  in  the    principal   works  on   Dogmatics. 


Koppen :  Die  Bibel,  2  vols.  Finally  the  modenj 
works  on  Biblical  llieology.  On  the  History  of  the 
Bible,  see  E.  Reuss  (Brannschweig,  2d  ed.,  1863),  and 
the  more  popular  works  of  Ostertag :  Die  Bibel  una 
ihre  Geschichte,  (2d  ed.,  Basel,  1867),  and  Tholuck 
Die  Bibel  (Leipzig,  1851).  [Prideaux,  Staekhouse, 
Howel,  L.  Clarke,  on  the  History  of  the  Bible;  A. 
Alexander,  and  L.  Gaussen,  on  the  Canon  of  tlie  Old 
and  New  Testaments. — P.  S.] 


2.  Various  Designations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  three  different  designations  commonly  given  to  the  Scriptures  indicate  the 
different  points  from  which  the  same  Divine  record  may  be  viewed.  The  term  Bible 
{to.  ^i/SXia  sc.  Oua),  i.  e.  the  Book,  or  the  Book  of  books,  points  out  the  difference 
between  Holy  Writ  and  all  other  literature,  while  at  the  same  time  it  also  connects 
the  Scriptures  with  the  intellectual  productions  of  men.  All  other  writings  are,  like 
planets,  to  move  round  this  central  sun.  The  name  Holy  Scripture  {lepa  ypa^-q, 
ayia  ypo-^iT),  6ua  ypa.<^rj)  refers  to  the  relationship  between  the  form  or  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  inspired  word  of  God  which  it  contains.  Lastly,  the  term 
Word  of  God  (Verbum  Dei)  indicates  the  identity  of  the  oral  revelation  of  God 
with  the  Bible,  and  also  its  internal  identity — the  agreement  of  the  whole  with  the 
parts,  and  of  the  parts  with  the  whole.  The  Bible,  as  such,  is  the  historical  object 
of  theological  science,  the  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Bible 
in  its  character  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the  human  expression  of  Divine  inspiration, 
and  the  religious  object  of  our  faith.  The  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  canoe 
or  the  doctrinal  rule  and  standard  of  our  belief  and  practice.  The  first  of  these 
names  designates  the  human  aspect  of  Scripture  in  its  Divine  grandeur  ;  the  second, 
the  combination  of  Divine  revelation  with  human  development  and  inteMectualitT  • 

*  Sj/aterAaf.  Kntwicktung  alter  in  der  Dogmatik  vorkommenden  BeyriJ^ 
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whUe  the  third  points  to  the  pure  and  perfect  revelation  of  God  which  it  embodies 
or  the  canon,  as  the  final  and  grand  leading  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  both  as  a 
book  and  as  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  Bible  in  its  Divine  Aspect.    Inspiration.    The  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  consists  of  a  number  of  books,  whose  composition  is  coextensive  with 
(he  progress  of  Divine  revelation  in  Israel,  and  covers  a  period  of  more  than  on« 
thousand  five  hundred  years.  Its  writers  were  of  the  most  different  character  and 
education ;  it  exhibits  every  variety  of  form,  and  is  couched  in  two  very  difierenl 
languages.  Yet  withal  it  is  so  thoroughly  one  in  its  character,  that  it  might  be  sup 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  one  century,  in  one  year,  in  one  hour,  in  one  moment. 

Throughout,  it  is  pervaded  by  one  and  the  same  idea  of  God  and  revealed 
religion  ;  it  sets  forth  the  same  truths  ;  it  breathes  the  same  spirit ;  it  has  the  same 
object.  This  is  its  Divine  aspect.  The  Bible  is  not  of  time,  nor  of  man ;  it  ia 
Divine,  because  it  is  inspired  (2  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Spirit  of  God  must  not  be  viewed 
apart  from  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  men  who  wrote  it,  in  the  execution  of  their 
immediate,  prophetic,  and  Divine  calling.  Nay,  the  inspiration  for  their  office  has 
this  advantage  over  the  inspiration  of  their  writings,  which  are  closely  connected, 
that  it  is  more  direct  and  more  lively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspiration  of  these 
writings  implies  special  preparedness  and  coUectedness  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  a  special  significance  of  the  occasion  and  the  motive.  In  aU  these 
respects  a  corresponding  measure  of  spiritual  blessing  and  direction  must  have  been 
vouchsafed. 

It  is  for  didactic  theology  tO  enter  into  fuller  details.  The  following  points, 
liowever,  should  be  borne  in  mind : — The  idea  of  inspiration  entertained  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  was  different  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  The  former 
accm-ately  distinguished  between  Divine  Ulumination  and  mere  human  enlightenment 
(hence  the  difference  as  to  the  Apocrypha).  Besides,  the  views  of  the  Palestinians 
were  also  sounder  and  more  liberal  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  the  intellect  of  man  in  inspiration.  The  Alexandrian  Jews, 
following  in  this  respect  Grecian  ideas,  were  wont  to  regard  inspiration  as  something 
magical, — the  individuality  of  man  being  for  the  time  depressed  and  silenced :  whUe 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  that  human  individuality  was  only  humbled,  but  thereby 
ilso  exalted  and  purified,  and  thus  set  free  and  quickened.  The  Alexandrians 
reasoned  on  the  supposition  that  originally  the  Divine  and  the  human  mind  were 
heterogeneous,  and  that  in  the  course  of  history  this  gulf  was  bridged  over ;  while 
the  Hebrews  proceeded  on  the  idea  of  an  original  homogeneousness,  and  held  that 
the  discord  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  history  was  more  or  less  removed  by  the 
influence  of  grace.  Hence  it  was  that  they  alone  properly  appreciated  the  Divine 
element  of  Scrijiture  in  its  human  form — the  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
The  Alexandrian  idea  was  substantially  that  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  urged  by 
the  Montanists.  This  view  of  inspiration  was  rejected  by  the  ancient  Church.  SliU 
kindred  notions  again  partially  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Rationalism 
was  of  course  incompetent  to  remedy  such  a  defect.  If  theologians  had  formerly 
overlooked  the  human  individuality  in  the  composition  of  Scripture,  the  Rationalists 
went  to  the  opposite  and  more  dangerous  extreme  of  denying  the  Divine  charactei 
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of  Scripture  altogether,  or  at  least  of  confining  the  Divine  element  to  the  operation 
Df  mere  reason,  or  to  special  providence,  or  to  moral  elevation  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  Inspiration  necessarily  implies  the  presence  and  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  wi-iter,  whereby  he  becomes  the  organ  of  that  Spirit.  The  impulse  or  motive 
power  (impulsits),  the  commvmication  or  the  contents  (mggestio),  and  the  guidance 
toward  the  object  aimed  at  {directio),  are  all  divine,  and  conform  to  the  objects  and 
aim  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  also  implies  that  inspiration  itself  is  subject 
to  certain  limitations  or  conditions.  These  are  either  religious  conditions,  flowing 
from  the  nature  of  this  object ;  or  intellectual  conditions,  arising  from  its  gradual 
realization ;  or  organic  conditions,  connected  with  Him  who  is  the  great  centre  of 
that  object ;  or,  lastly,  ethical  conditions,  springing  from  the  personal  holiness  of  that 
object.  In  other  words,  1,  The  Bible,  as  inspired,  is  a  book  of  religion,  and  not  an 
ai«tronomical,  geological,  or  scientific  revelation.  2,  It  has  gradually  progressed 
from  the  incompleteness  of  the  Old,  to  the  perfectness  of  the  New  Testament.  3, 
It  has  its  centre  in  Christ,  as  God  incarnate,  and  as  the  absolute  revelation  of  God 
in  human  form.  4,  It  must  never  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  morbid  state  of 
body  or  mind  on  the  part  of  the  writers  (such  as  clairvoyance),  but  always  as  the 
result  of  direct  moral  and  spiritual  intercourse  of  the  personal  and  living  God  with 
the  personal  mind  of  man.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  indeed  strong  enough  to  preserve 
the  sacred  writers  from  essential  mistakes  or  false  testimonies  and  traditions,  and  to 
secure  to  their  writings  the  impress  of  never-fading  freshness  of  youth,  although  He 
never  could  nor  would  force  them  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  language  conformable 
to  the  current  ideas  of  the  people,  and  to  their  own  intellectual  development. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  that  much  vexed  modern  question, — whether 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  the  Word  of  God  itself,  or  whether  the  Word  of  God  be  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Viewing  the  Bible  in  its  individual  parts  and  sections,  we 
reply,  The  Word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible.  But,  regarding  it  as  an  organic  whole, 
of  which  all  the  parts  point  to  Christ  and  proceed  from  Christ,  we  must  confess : 
Holy  Writ,  as  it  explains  itself,  and  opens  up  from  book  to  book  and  from  verse  to 
verse,  is  the  one  harmonious  and  complete  Word  of  God.* 


On  the  literature  of  inspiration),  comp.  the  Ency- 
clops. ;  also  the  works  of  Wilson,  Haldane,  Rudel- 
bach,  and  Gaussen.  We  specially  refer  to  Fr.  de 
Rougemont,  Christ  et  ses  temoins,  2  vols.  Paris  and 
Lauaanne,  1856 — a  work  which  equally  opposes  the 


views  of  Gaussen  and  the  false  spiritualism  of  tho 
Strassburg  school  of  Scherer  and  others.  [W.  Lee : 
T/ie  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature 
and  Proof.  Dublin  and  New  York,  1857,  478  pages. 
—P.  S.] 


4.  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  Human  Aspect ;    or,  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(Isagogics  in  the  narrower  sense). 

The  period  over  which  the  composition  of  Holy  Scripture  extends,  reaches  from 

Moses   to  the  Apostle   John,  or   from   about  1500  before   to  100   after  Christ, 

El  period  of  sixteen  centuries, — irrespective  of  the  oral  traditions  and  of  those 
imall  commencements  of  scriptural  records  which  preceded  the  time  of  Moses. 

Equally  great  is  the  distance  of  places  where  these  books  were  written,  varying 
from  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  to  Rome,  and  embracing  all  Palestine  and  Greece. 

The  Bible  was  composed  in  the  two  leading  languages  of  antiquity,  which  reflect 
the  greatest  contrast  in  the  intellectual  world.    The  Hebrew  tongue  may  be  charao 

•  Comp.  Lange'B  Philosophische  Dogmatik,  p.  640  sqq 
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terized  as  the  mo8t  unstudied  and  childlike,  as  the  deepest,  purest,  and  most  direct 
language  of  spiritual  experience;  while  the  Greek  is  the  most  cultivated,  refined, 
and  philosophical  expression  of  intellectual  life.  The  inspired  writers  were 
shepherds  and  kings,  men  learned  and  men  unlettered.  The  diversity  of  form  in  the 
Scriptures  appears  not  only  objectively  in  their  contents  and  character  (being  partly 
historical,  partly  poetic,  partly  apophthegmatic,  partly  prophetic,  and  partly  episto- 
lary), bat  also  subjectively  in  their  style  and  composition,  each  book  bearing  a  faith- 
iul  impress  of  the  individuality  of  its  writer.  Not  reckoning  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Old  Testament  comprises  thirty-nine  books  (counting  the  Book  of  Lamentationa 
separately),  while  the  New  Testament  contains  twenty-seven  separate  writings. 
Yet,  from  the  unity  of  spirit  pervading  this  vast  literary  collection,  they  constitute, 
really,  only  one  book — a  second  intellectual  creation  (Ps.  xix.). 

The  science  of  General  Isagogics  treats  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  giving  the 
history, — 1,  of  the  collection,  or  of  the  canon  ;  2,  of  the  present  form  and  character 
of  the  text,  of  the  various  codd.  and  editions  ;  3,  of  its  spread,  or  of  the  translatioM 
and  quotations  ;  4,  of  its  application,  or  of  interpretation.  The  science  of  iSpecicd 
Isagogics  treats  of  separate  books,  discussing  their  authorship,  time,  place,  occasion, 
character,  contents,  division,  and  literature. 


On  the  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
ita  literature,  compare  Hagenbach's  Encycl.  pp.  140, 
144,  and  the  excellent  works  of  Hertwig :  Tables  to 


the  IntrodtictioH  into  tlie  Old  Testament.  Berlin, 
1856  ;  and  to  the  Introduction  into  the  New  '^'.atar 
ment.     Berlin,  1855. 


5.  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  Christological,  Divine-Human  (Theanthropic)  Character; 
or,  the  Scriptures  as  the  Canon.    The  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Viewed  in  their  Christological  character,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  canon,  both 
as  the  record  of  the  revelation  completed  in  Christ,  and  as  the  rule  of  the  Christian 
life  of  faith.  According  to  this  Christological  principle,  they  are  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  {testamentvm,,  Sia^jjKr;,  ni-ia),  to  indicate  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  incomplete  commencement  which  is  explained,  fulfilled,  and  glori- 
fied by  the  New,  embodying,  as  it  does,  absolute  perfectness.  According  to  the 
same  principle,  the  Apocrypha  are  kept  distinct,  as  a  mere  appendix  to  the  Bible, 
which,  so  to  speak,  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  canonical  Scriptures  and 
common  literature.  Lastly,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  Scriptures  bear  special  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  Christian  Ufe,  where 
their  teaching  is  expressed  in  a  logical  form  (more  especially  in  confessions  of  faith), 
while  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  the  rule,  standard,  and  guide  on  all  questions 
of  doctrine. 

The  expression  Canon  implies  not  merely  that  the  Bible  is  a  sacred  book,  but 
that  in  its  pages  revelation  continues,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  an  ever-present 
and  ever-sufficient  reality.  As  the  canon,  the  Bible  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Word  of 
God  incarnate,  which,  by  means  of  writing,  continues  spiritually  effectual  to  the 
present  time.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  merely  the  book  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but 
the  Old  Covenant  itself  as  the  t^e  of  the  New.  Similarly,  the  New  Testament  it 
the  New  Covenant  itself,  the  Gospels  are  the  Gospel,  and  the  apostolic  writings, 
the  living  word  of  the  Apostles. 

The  organic  Christological  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
according  to  which  the  former  is  the  preparation,  the  introduction,  and  the  growth 
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of  the  New,  while  the  latter  is  the  fulfilment,  the  abrogation,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Old,  is  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  amply  confirnipd  in  the  New 
(Deut.  xviii.  18  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  3  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32  ;  Ezck.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Dan.  ii.  44  ;  Hos. 
ii.  19,  etc. ;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7  ;  Matt.  v.  17-20,  xii.  40,  42  ;  John  i.  17,  18,  viii.  56  j 
Gal.  iii.  25  ;  Heb.  viii,  7,  etc.). 

The  relationship  between  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  hooks  was  correctly 
defined  by  the  ancient  Jewish  synagogue,  and,  after  it,  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  the 
modern  Protestant  Churches  in  opposition  to  the  Koman  CathoUc  theory.  The 
Apocrypha  serve,  1,  as  a  kind  of  historical  supplement,  being  a  narrative  of  the  king 
dom  of  God  daring  the  period  intervening  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ^ 
2,  as  a  record  of  popular  piety,  forming  a  distinct  period  between  the  age  of  the 
Prophets  and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  3,  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  though  only  a  part  of  them  is  derived  from  that  source ;  4,  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  canon  itself;  5,  for  private  instruction  and  edification.  Even  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort  decided  on  retaining  the  Apocrypha  along  with 
the  canon,  and,  despite  their  fallibility  and  mistakes,  they  are  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Theocracy  to  rank  them  among  the  a.Toira  koI  8u<r<re/3^, 
in  which  Eusebius  (iii.  25)  places  the  heretical  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

The  Hebrews  have  divided  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law  (I'^'iPi) ;  the 
Prophets,  c-is^::  (which  includes  the  books  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  Samuel, 
and  of  the  Kings)  ;  and  the  Writings  generally  (ni2<ir3)j  or  Hagiographa.  Thia 
division  bears  reference  to  the  foundation,  the  historical  development,  and  the 
edification  of  the  Theocracy.  The  great  preponderance  of  the  prophetic  books  in 
the  canon,  clearly  shows  that  Judaism  was  the  religion  of  the  future,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ever  towards  the  New.  The  arrangement  of 
the  canon  adopted  in  Christian  theology  is  that  into  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Prophetical  Books,  corresponding  to  the  same  division  in  the  New  Testament. 

According  to  this  analogy  we  notice,  1,  that  to  us  the  Law  has  become  history ; 
8,  that  the  Prophets  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  New  Testament, 
and  point  out  the  tendency  of  the  Old  towards  the  New  Covenant ;  while  the  circum- 
stance that  the  New  Testament  contains  only  one  prophetical  book,  although  it  is 
throughout  a  prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  indicates  the  deep  rest  which 
the  longings  of  the  soul  have  found,  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  the  redemp- 
tion which  He  has  accomplished. 

Viewing  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  one  connected  canon,  we  may  consider  all 
doctrine  as  historical  fact  with  historical  efiicacy,  and  all  history  as  ideal,  symbolical, 
typical,  and  spiritual,  while  in  their  prophetic  portions  they  combine  both  these 
elements.  . 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the  genuine  canon  of  Scripture  and  that 
which  is  current,  in  respect,  1,  of  unauthenticated  readings,  or  variatioas ;  2,  of 
mistakes,  or  of  infeUcity  of  translation  ;  3,  of  the  various  misrepresentations  of  the 
genuine  text  by  exegetical  traditions. 

The  Scriptures,  as  canon,  are  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  living  Savio'jr,  and  to 
the  blessed  Trinity.  They  are  the  written  revelation  of  Christ,  but  not  a  second 
Christ ;  hiast  of  all  when  taken  individually,  and  under  the  impression  thi»t  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  every  respect  quite  equal  in  authority  to  the  New  Testan.ent.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  canon  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  must  ever  form  the  directory 
■}{  the  external  Church,  and  of  the  individual  Christian,  in  their  fallible  growth  and 
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development,  and  are  consequently  above  them.  Finally,  they  are  coordinate,  oi 
occupy  tte  same  line  with  the  ideal  Ufe  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  stand  forth  an 
a  second  spii-itual  creation  by  the  side  of  God's  revelation  in  nature.* 

6.  Import  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Bible  is  a  mystery  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  department  of  literature 
similar  in  character  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  itself.  The  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ  has,  so  to  speak,  assumed  a  bodily  expression  in  the  essential  Chm-ch, 
i.  e.,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  office,  and  in  the 
congregation  of  holy  baptism  and  of  the  Eucharist.  Similarly,  the  Scriptures  are  its 
intellectual  or  spiritual  f  expression. 

It  is  simply  impiety  to  designate  the  origin  of  the  Bible  as  accidental,  while  the 
decrees  of  Synods  and  papal  bulls  are  called  necessary. 

Holy  Writ  is  the  tradition  of  traditions,  and  the  canon  of  canons.  All  other 
traditions  and  canons  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
And,  in  truth,  the  Bible  reflects  all  times  and  places,  or  rather  it  is  the  reflex  of 
eternity.  Viewed  in  reference  to  its  centre,  it  is  the  biography  of  the  eternal  Christ ; 
viewed  in  its  circumference,  it  is  that  of  humanity :  for,  in  the  power  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  which  pervades  it,  it  embraces  the  end  as  well  as  the  commencement 
of  our  world,  and  sounds  the  depths  of  heU  as  well  as  scales  the  heights  of  heaven 
The  book  of  God  is  also  the  book  of  the  world ;  and,  rightly  understood,  the  book 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  book  of  the  Spirit.  There,  the  history  of  revelation  becomes 
doctrine,  and  doctrme  becomes  history.  Proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is 
fuUy  understood  only  by  the  Spirit,  even  as  it  can  only  be  explained  and  applied  by 
the  Spirit.  To  those  who  are  called  and  waiting,  it  opens  its  mysteries  ;  while  to  the 
hardened  and  the  sinner  it  proves  a  closed  book,  as  it  were  sealed  with  seven  seals. 
Nay,  like  the  Gospel  itself,  it  is  to  some  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  ; "  to  others,  "  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death."  The  outward  senses  may  be  absorbed  by  the  letter 
only,  and  make  an  idol  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  elements  of  Scripture  have  the 
same  import  and  effect  as  those  of  the  world.  But  just  as  the  elements  of  the 
world  are  only  rightly  known  when  viewed  in  the  unity  of  creation,  and  only  wholly 
known  if  viewed  as  the  symbolical  Word  of  God,  so  the  Bible  is  only  rightly  known 
when  regarded  as  the  second  and  spiritual  creation,  and  wholly  known  when  viewed 
as  the  second  and  higher  revelation  of  God — the  revelation  of  the  foundation,  of 
the  reconciliation,  and  of  the  transformation  of  the  world. 

7.  Relation  between  Holy  Writ  and  the  so-called  Sacred  Records  of  other  Nations  and 

Religions. 

All  the  principal  religions  have  chronicled  their  origin  in  sacred  records,  which 
ever  afterwards  were  regarded  as  the  standard  for  their  development.  The  most 
renowned  of  these  religious  records  are  the  Vedas  of  the  Indians,  the  Kings  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Persians,  the  two  Eddas  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans.     Even  the  Old  Testament,  when  brought  into 

*  [Dr.  Lange'8  distinction  between  unt&rgeordn-et^  Hbertjeordnet^  gleicTigeordnetf  and  beigeordnet  cannot  be  fully 
rendered,  but  is  more  clearly  expressed  above  than  in  the  Edinb.  trsL — P.  S.] 

t  [Dr.  Lange  uses  here  the  unusual  term  ;  geUthaft^  as  opposed  to  l&ihhaft^  and  with  a  shade  of  difference  froit 
eisfiff  or  vntcUectual,  geisiMeh  or  splritualt  and  geUterJtaft  or  ghoat-UJce^    The  antithesis  is  clear  enoush. — P.  B.I 
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combination  with  the  Jewish  Talmud,  becomes  quite  different  from  what  it  is  wher. 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation.  To  the  Jews  it  has  become  a  series 
of  traditional  statutes,  upon  which  the  covering  of  Moses  rests.  The  Mormons  of 
our  day  have  stamped  upon  themselves  the  mark  of  apostasy,  since,  like  jjlohammed 
of  old,  they  have  adopted  the  falsified  records  of  a  new  and  spurious  revelation. 

The  religious  records  of  all  nations  are  faithful  representations  of  these  religioni 
fhemselves.  All  heathen  religions  are  mythical, — the  myth  being  the  essential  form 
of  heathenism.  But  if  form  and  substance  are  related,  the  contrast  between  Holy 
Scripture  and  myths  must  be  as  great  in  point  of  form  as  uuai  between  revealed 
religion  and  heathenism.  In  the  Bible,  religion  has  become  faith,  faith  fact,  fact 
sacred  history,  and  sacred  history  the  soul  of  secular  history.  Hence  also  biblical 
history  gives  not  merely  outward  facts,  but  is  itself  symbolical.  Hence  also  biblica) 
doctrine  is  not  a  scholastic  system,  but  also  historical  and  deeply  practical.  Lastly, 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  Scripture  presents  such  a  wonderful  concatenation  and 
succession  of  history  and  of  doctrine.  But  the  antagonism  of  history  and  doctiine 
is  transformed  into  a  higher  unity  in  the  prophetical  and  poetical  portions  of 
Scripture. 

Revealed  religion  discloses  the  errors  of  all  other  creeds,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  brings  out  any  remnant  of  truth  in  them,  which  in  turn  may  become  a  point  of 
connection  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Similarly,  Holy  Writ  sheds  Lght  on  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Gentiles,  showing  their  utter  insufSciency,  their  errors,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  truth  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  them.  Indeed,  the  same  remark 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  aU  other  literature.  Thus  in  this  sense  also  the 
Bible  is  the  Book  of  books. 

in.  Special  Exegetics ;  or,  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Scriptural  Mcposition. 

Viewing  it  in  the  widest  sense,  all  science  and  civilization,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  must  serve  as  a  kind  of  exposition  of  tin)  Scriptures,  and  that  whether 
the  Scriptm-es  be  di-agged  down  to  the  level  of  man,  or  man  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  Scriptures.  (The  Talmud,  the  New  Testament.)  Speaking  more  strictly,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  office,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  twofold  and  diverse  result 
(tradition,  faith).  Lastly,  the  same  remark  holds  true  of  scriptural  exposition  in 
the  narrowest  and  special  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  there  is  an  exegesis  which  draws 
down  Scripture  to  its  own  level,  and  another  which  rises  to  that  of  Scripture  (mere 
dogmatism  or  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  light  of  the  Bible 
thrown  upon  exegesis,  and  that  of  exegesis  upon  the  Bible). 

Various  qualifications  are  requisite  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  Bible  as  a  whole  must  all  along  be  compared  with  its  individual  parts ; 
exposition  must  be  closely  connected  with  explanation,  or  the  word  with  the  life ; 
exegetical  tradition  (or  the  analogy  of  faith  as  expressed  in  the  various  confessions 
t  f  faith)  and  individuality  must  each  have  their  proper  place, — there  must  be  proper 
B'lbmission,  and  yet  proper  independence ;  above  all,  the  interpreter  must  eve. 
realize  that  the  Lord  speaks,  and  that  he  is  to  hear, — or,  in  other  words,  the  trutt 
revealed  must  find  a  response  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  again,  in  the  prayei 
which  it  evokes. 

The  results  of  Exegesis  are  Bible  History  and  Biblical  Theology. 
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IV.  Bible  History. 

Bible  History  differs  from  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  that  it 
delineates  only  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  by  means  of  and  during  the  course 
of  revelation.  It  traces  in  historical  succession  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  all  its  essential  features.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  shows  us  all  the  elements 
of  the  life  of  faith,  and  sets  before  us  many  a  precious  example  of  faith  and  patience 
for  our  imitation  ;  while  in  the  New  Testament  it  exhibits  the  history  of  faith  and 
salvation  "  made  perfect,"  both  iu  the  miracles  and  triumphs  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
deeds  of  His  Apostles.    Thus  Bible  Histoiy  forms  the  basis  of  Church  History. 

Comp.  the  Sacred  Miatoriea  of  Hiibner,  RauBohenbuseh,  Zahn,  Grube,  Giinther,  Kurtz,  etc. 


V.  Biblical  Theology. 

Biblical  Theology  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  result  of  exegesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  basis  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  and  of  Systematic  Theology.  Its 
purpose  is  to  trace  the  gradual  yet  uniform  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
ethics  throughout  revelation.  It  may  be  divided  into  General  and  Special.  The 
former  follows  the  development  of  faith  throughout  Scripture,  showing, — a,  The 
Divine  aspect  of  Scripture,  or  its  one  and  all-pervading  idea :  the  faith  of  revelation 
in  the  God  of  revelation,  b.  Its  human  aspect,  or  its  gradual  unfolding  in  the 
individual  books  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  various  stages  of  religious  develop- 
ment and  their  character,  c.  Its  Ghristological  or  theanthropic  aspect,  viewing 
revelation  to  its  completion  in  Christ,  and  according  to  the  different  doctrinal  types 
in  the  New  Testament. — On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  task  of  Special  Biblical  Theology 
to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  from  their  first  germs  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
their  completion  in  the  New,  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  theology,  of  anthropology, 
of  Christology,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Theocratology). 

On  the  literature  of  the  subject,  comp.  Hagen- 1  especially  the  excellent  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Schmid, 
bach,  pp  \91  and  201.  [We  mention  de  Wette,  of  Tiibingen:  7'he  Biblical  Theology  of  the  N.  T 
Steudel,   Oehler,    Lutz,   on   Biblical   Theology,  and  |  Stuttg.,  1868,  in  2  vols. — P.  S.] 

VI.  Appendix.    Exegetical  and  Somiletical  Helps.* 


1.  Biblical  Philology. — 

ffl)  Hebrew  Orammar :  Gesenius,  Rodiger,  Ewald, 
Stier,  Freitag,  Hupfeld,  Thiersch,  Nagelsbach.  [Engl, 
works :  Stuart,  Conant,  Bush,  Tregelles,  Nordheimer, 
Green.— P.  S.] 

b)  Hebrew  Dictionaries :  Buxtorf,  Coccejus,  Si- 
monis,  Simonis-Winer,  Gesenius,  Schroder,  Fiirst, 
Maurer.  [Robinson's  Gesenius,  3d  ed.,  Bost.,  1849 ; 
B.  Davidson  and  Bagster's  Analytical  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Lexicon  (with  a  grammatical  analysis  of  each 
word  in  the  H.  Bible),  London,  1848.— P.  S.] 

c)  S^ew  Testament  Grammar:  Winer  [6th  ed., 
teipz.,  1855.    Two  Engl,  trsl- P.  S.],  Alt,  Buttmann. 

o)  New  Testament  (and  Septuagint)  Dictionaries ; 
Bchottgen,  Schleussner,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  Schir- 


litz,  Wilke,  Dalmer,  [Robinson :  A  Oreek  and  Engl. 
Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  the  new  ed..  New  Tork,  1851, 
etc.,  and  Bagster's  Analytical  Greek  Lexicon,  Lond., 
1852.— P.  S.] 

2.  Archaeology. — Geography  of  Palestine: 
Ritter  {JSrdkunde,  vol.  xv.),  K.  von  Raumer,  Bram, 
Crome,  Vfilter,  Robinson,  [Stanley,  Thomson,  Hack- 
ett,  Bausman. — P.  S.]  Maps  of  Grimm,  Kiepert,  Zim- 
mermann,  and  the  Bibel- Atlas  of  Weiland,  Weimar, 
1832,  [and  of  Jenks,  Coleman,  and  the  AiDetiou 
Tract  Society. — P.  S.]  Topograghy  of  Jerusalem 
Schulz  (Berlin,  1845),  Krafft  (Bonn,  1846),  Tobler, 
Robinson,  Berggren. 

3.  Introduction   to    the    Bible. — Berthold^ 
de  Wette,  Scholz,  Eichhorn,  Schott,  Hug,  Credne^ 


•  [This  whole  section  it  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trel  —P.  S.' 
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Guericke,  Reuss,  Hengstenberg  {Beitrdge),  HaTernik, 
Keil,  etc. ;  [also  the  posthumous  works  of  Bleek,  and 
-he  English  works  of  Home  and  Davidson. — P.  S.] 

4.  Editions  of  the  Bible.— Polyglot  Bible  by 
Stier  and  Theile  (Bielefeld,  2d  ed.,  1864, 4  vols.).  The 
Hebr  Old  Testament  by  Simonis,  van  der  Hooght, 
Hahr^  Theile.  The  beptuagint  by  Breitinger,  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  Paris  edition.  The  Greek  Testament  by 
Gricsbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Hahn,  Lachmann  (small 
ind  large  editions),  Theile,  Tischendorf  (Leipz.  1841, 
'48,  '49,  59,  different  cd.),  etc.  Synopsis  or  Har- 
monies of  the  Gospels:  Griesbach,  de  Wette  and 
Liicke,  Eodiger,  Anger,  Tischendorf,  Robinson  (all  in 
Greek),  Lex  {Die  Evangelien-Harmonie,  Wiesbaden, 
1835),  [Robinson,  Strong,  in  English.— P.  S.]  The 
Vulgate  by  van  Ess,  Eistemaker,  etc. 

[Note. — The  best  of  the  Dianyed.  of  Tisohendokf,  which 
[  have  used  in  this  Engl,  edition  of  Lange's  Matthew,  Is 
the  large  critical  edition  in  2  vols. :  iHovuw,  Testamentum 
GroBce,  Ad  aniiquos  testes  denuo  recensuit^  apparatimi 
Driiicum  onvni  studio  perfect-um  apposuit,  etc.  Edit, 
aeptlma,  Lips.  1359.  The  smaller  critical  edition  in  one  vol. 
(ed.  ii.  1849)  gives  a  sulficient  amount  of  critical  apparatus  for 
ministers  and  students.  In  connection  with  this,  reference 
fihould  be  had  now  also  to  Tischendorf  e  edition  of  the  famous 
Oodex  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by  him,  and  issued  in  1S63. 

Of  Lachmann  I  have  used  the  large  edition  in  two 
rolumos  with  the  Latin  translation:  Novum  TestamenUim 
Grace  et  Latine.    Berolini,  1842  and  1850. 

1  have  also  compared  occasionally  Stier  and  Theile: 
Polyglotten-Bibel,  2d  ed.,  1849  ;  and  Philippds  Buttmann  : 
yovum  Testa^nentum  Groiee  ad  fidern  codicis  Vaticani^ 
(Cod.  B.)  Berol.,  1862,  (in  new  Greek  type,  conformed  to 
the  ancient  uncial  M9S.,  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Au- 
pustan  age.  and  the  Pompeyan  papers.) 

The  best  English  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to 
which  I  have  more  or  less  frequently  referred  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  are  the  following: 

Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfieli>  :  The  Greek  Teetament  with  Eng- 
lUh  Notes^  9th  ed.,  Lond.,  1855,  2  vols.,  with  a  supplemen- 
tary volume  of  Critical  Annotations,  Lond.,  I860,  which 
contains  a  digest  of  the  various  readings,  and  embodies  the 
Investigation  of  seventy  uncollated  or  ill-collated  M88.  and 
the  valuable  materials  derived  from  Scrivener's  collation  of 
reventy  MSS. 

W.  Webster  and  W.  F.  Wilkinson  ;  Tlie  Greek  Testa- 
ment with  Notex,  Critical  and  Eicegetical.  Lond.,  1855, 
S  vols.  Anglican,  useful  "for  learners  rather  than  the 
learned." 

Dr.  Henet  Alford  :  77ie  Greek  Testament,  etc.,  4th  ed., 
Lond.  1859,  4  vols.  The  first  vol.  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels, was  reprinted,  from  the  third  ed.,  by  the  Harpers  of 
New  York,  18.59.  Alford  gives  a  revised  text,  and  a  critical 
digest  of  various  readings  (entirely  rewritten  in  the  4th  ed.) 
between  the  text  and  the  comments.  He  surpasses  his  Eng- 
liah  predecessors,  is  essentially  orthodox  (Anglican)  and 
evanj^elical,  yet  critical,  liberal,  progressive,  and  made 
good  use  of  the  Germans,  especially  Olshausen,  Tischendorf, 
ie  "Wette  and  Meyer. 

Dr.  Che.  Wurdsworth  :  The  New  Testament  in  tJie 
original  Greek :  with  Notes,  new  ed.  in  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1862. 
Oonservatlve,  reverential,  patristic  and  Anglican. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Tbegelles  (a  Plymouth  brother,  and  a  believer 
to  the  absolute  plenary  Inspiration) :  The  Greek  New  Testa- 
;  edited  (rom  ancient  authorities,  w  -th  ^  arlous  reading 


of  all  the  ancient  MSS..  the  ancient  ycrsions.  and  oarlldt 
eccles.  writers  (to  EusebiuB  inch),  together  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Jerome,  Lond.,  vol.  I.  containing  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  1859:  vol.  II.,  containing  Luke  and 
John,  1860.  Not  yet  completed.  Tischendorf  does  him  In- 
justice in  his  large  ed.  of  1859,  Prolegg.,  p.  cxiii  sqq.  Tre- 
gelles  is  one  of  the  few  scholars  who  have  made  the  resto 
ration  of  the  genuine  apostolic  text  of  the  N.  T.  the  wori 
of  their  life,  and,  like  Bengel,  unites  with  critical  learnin 
and  laborious  research  a  childlike  faith  and  profound  rever 
ence  for  the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Scrivener,  in  his  Introdwy 
tion  to  the  Oriticism  of  the  N.  T.  (1861),  p.  847,  remarks: 
"  Every  one  who  venerates  the  spectacle  of  time  and  sul)- 
stance  freely  bestowed  in  the  best  of  causes,  without  the 
prospect  or  indeed  the  possibility  of  earthly  reward,  will 
grieve  to  know  that  the  further  prosecution  of  his  opiu 
magmwm  is  for  a  while  suspended  by  Dr.  Tregelles'  sdrioim 
illness."— P.  S.] 

5.  Criticism. — Capelli,  Kenicott,  Bengel,  Gries 
bach,  Reiche,  Schleiermacher,  Lohnis,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf.  [Bloomfield,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Tre- 
gelles, in  the  critical  parts  of  their  ed.  of  the  Gr.  Test , 
and  especially  the  able  work  of  Fr.  H.  Scrivener: 
A  plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  iV.  T. 
for  the  use  of  Biblical  students.  Cambridge,  186], 
— P.  S.]  Kirchhofer  :  Quellensammlung  zur  Go- 
schichte  des  N.  T.  Kanons.  Ziirich,  1844.  Olshau- 
sen on  the  Genuine7i€ss  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  iV^.  T. 
[Engl.  trsl.  by  Posdick,  prefixed  to  toI.  i.  of  Ken- 
drick's  Olshausen. — P.  S.]  Thiersch  on  the  Canon., 
1845.  Ebrard  :  Kritik  der  evang.  GcschiclUe  [not 
Sohriften,  as  the  original  reads. — P.  S.],  2d  ed., 
1850.  [Engl.  <;o?i</«?is«(;  trsl.,  Edinb.,  1863.]  Bleek: 
Beitrdge  zur  Eiiangelienkritik.  [Westcott :  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.  Amer.  ed.  with 
an  introduction  by  Hor.  B.  Hackett.  Boston,  1802. 
— P.  S.]  Also  Neander,  Lange,  Schafif,  Thiersch,  on 
the  Apostolic  Age.  For  the  0.  T. :  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Keil,  Bleek,  etc. 

6.  Translations. — Luther's  last  original  edition 
of  his  German  Bible,  by  Bindseil  and  Niemeyer, 
Halle,  1850.  Von  Hoff,  Leipz.,  1851.  Other  Ger- 
tnan  Bible  versions :  by  Friedr.  von  Meyer,  Stier  (Bie- 
lefeld, 1856),  de  Wette,  the  Ziirich  transl.,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  translations  of  Leander  van  Es.<, 
Braun,  Brentano,  Allioli,  Dereser,  etc.  [English  ver- 
sions :  Wiclif,  A.  D.  1380;  Tyndale,  1584;  Cranmer, 
1539;  Geneva,  1560;  The  Bishop's  Bible,  1568; 
Authorized,  or  King  James's,  1611.  Roman  Catholic 
versions :  Anglo-Rhemish,  1582,  and  Douay  Bible, 
1609,  etc.  See  Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  London ; 
also  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant :  Hist,  of  the  Engl.  Bible 
New  York,  1856.  The  publications  of  the  American 
Bible  Union,  N.  York,  especially  the  revised  versions 
of  Lillic,  Conant,  and  Hackett.  Dean  Trench  on  iht 
Revision  of  the  C.  V.,  Lond.,  185&.  Dr.  Alford's  ro- 
vised  Engl.  N.  Tert.,  Lend.,  1868.  The  authorized 
English  Bible  of  1611  is,  upt^n  the  whole,  the  beat  of 
all  Bible  Teraions  ancient  and  modern.     Comp.  Johi 
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H  Newman's  eloquent  testimony  in  its  iavor,  after 
his  transition  to  Rome ;  also  the  testimony  of  Marsh 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language. — P.  S.] 

1.  CommentEtriea  on  the  Whole  Bible. — 
Critici  sacri,  several  editions.  Amsterd.,  1698; 
Frankf.  a.  M  ,  I'ZOO,  etc.  Polus :  Synopsis,  Frkf., 
1112,  6  vols.  Grotius :  Annotaiiones.  On  the  Old 
Tretament :  Rosenmiiller  (Scholia),  Maurer,  the 
Exeget.  Manual  (Germ.)  of  Leipz.,  1888  sqq.,  (ra- 
tionalistic in  part).  On  the  New  T. :  Calvin,  Wolf 
(OurcB  philologicm  et  critica,  1741,  5  vols.),  Bengal 
[Onomon,  Iiat.,  Germ.,  and  in  two  Engl,  transl.], 
Olshausen  [transl.  into  Engl.,  Edinb. ;  Amer.  ed.,  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Kendrick,  N.  Y.  1856,  etc.],  de  Wette, 
Meyer.  [English  Commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible  : 
Henry,  Scott,  J.  Gill,  Clarke,  Patrick — Lowth — 
Whitby,  David  Brown  (Glasgow,  1863) ;  on  the  New 
T. :  Hammond,  Doddridge,  Burkitt,  Bloorafield,  Al- 
ford,  Wordsworth,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Barnes, 
Owen,  Jacobus. — P.  S.] 

8.  Commentaries  on  Separate  Books. — See 
list  in  Hagenbach:  Theol.  Encycl.,  p.  179  sqq.,  and 
Winer :  Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  83  sqq., 
162  sqq.  [On  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch :  Calvin, 
Luther,  Hengatenberg,  Tuch,  Bertheau,  Gerlach, 
Delitzsch,  Bush.  On  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  0.  T. ;  Keil,  Maurer,  Thenius,  Movers,  Bertheau, 
Bush.  On  the  Psalms :  Luther,  Calvin,  De  Wette, 
Tholuck,  Hengatenberg,  Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  Jos. 
Add.  Alexander,  Isaac  Taylor.  On  Job :  Ewald, 
Umbreit,  Hirzel,  Schlottmann,  Barnes,  Conant.  On 
the  Proverbs :  Umbreit,  Stier,  Bertheau,  M.  Stu- 
art. On  the  Song  of  Songs :  Herder,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch.  On  Ecclesiastes  ; 
Umbreit,  Knobel,  Bertheau,  Hengstenberg.  On 
Isaiah :  Geseniua,  Hitzig,  Dressier,  Handewerk,  Jos. 
Add.  Alexander.  On  Jeremiah :  Hitzig,  Umbreit. 
On  Ezekiel :  Havemick,  Hitzig.  On  Daniel : 
Havemick,  Hengstenberg,  Lengerke,  Hitzig,  Auber- 
len.  On  the  Minor  prophets  :  Theiner,  Aokermann, 
Hitzig,  Henderson,  Pusey. — On  the  New  Testament : 
On  the  Four  Gospels  (either  separately  or  in  har- 
monies) :  Calvin,  Olshausen,  Meyer,  Macknight, 
Campbell,  Greswell,  Owen,  Jacobus ;  also  Catena 
aurea  on  the  Gospels  from  the  Fathers,  collected  by 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Oxf.,  1843.  On  Matthew  and 
ifark :  Fritzsche,  Jos.  Add.  Alexander,  Conant.  On 
Luke :  van  Osterzee  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk).  On 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  Lampe,  Lucke,  Tholuck, 
Luthardt,  Hengstenberg.  On  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  Tholuck.  On  the  Parables  and  Miracles  • 
Ttxench.  On  all  the  Discourses  of  Jesus :  Stier : 
Itfien  Jesu.  {The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  trsl. 
by  Pope,  and  republ.  twice  in  America.)  On  the 
Acts :  Baumgarten,  Hackett,  Jos.  Add.  Alexander. 
Un  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  Calvin,  MacKnight, 


Conybeare  and  Howson  {Life  and  Epistles  of  St, 
Paul.  Lend,  and  N.  York  ed.).  On  separate  epis 
ties  of  Paul ;  Tholuck  (on  the  Romans),  Fritzsch* 
(ditto,  3  vols.,  Latin),  RUckert,  Mos.  Stuart  (ditto). 
Osiander  ( Corinthians),  Winer,  Usteri,  Wieseler  ( Oo- 
latians),  Harless,  Stier  (on  the  Ephesiaris),  Huther, 
WIesinger  (the  smaller  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles), 
Neander  {Corinthians,  Philippians,  etc.),  Pelt,  Lillie 
{Thessalonians),  Hackett  {Philemon),  Hodge  (on  iJo- 
mans,  1  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians),  EUicott,  (tlia 
English  Meyer,  on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Tliessalo 
nians,  etc.,  republished  in  Andover,  1860,  sqq.).  On 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  Bleek  (a  real  exegetical 
masterpiece,  in  8  vols.,  1828-1840),  Tholuck,  Stuait, 
Ebrard  (as  continuator  of  Olshausen).  On  the  Catholic 
Epistles :  Steiger  (on  Peter),  Liicke,  Neander,  Rickli, 
Dusterdieck,  Ebrard  (on  Johiis  Epistles),  Archbishop 
Leightou  (on  I  Peter),  Schneckenburger,  Kern,  Neai»- 
der,  Stier  (on  James),  Stier  (on  Jude).  On  the  Apoca' 
lypse  :  Bengel,  Auberlen,  Hengstenberg,  LUcke,  Dii* 
terdieck,  Ebrard,  Bleek,  Elliott,  Mos.  Stuart.— P.  S.] 

9.  Bible  Dictionaries  (of  things). — Winer 
Eibl.  Real-Worterbmh,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1848  (critl 
cal),  Zeller:  Bihlisches  Worterbuch,  2  vols.,  1866 
(popular,  and  very  useful).  Many  articles  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyclop.  fur  Prot.  2'heol.,  [condensed  transl. 
of  Bomberger  and  others,  unfinished.]  Oelinger: 
Libl.  Worterbuch,  newly  ed.  by  Bamberger,  Stuttg., 
1850.  [English  Bible  Dictionaries :  Taylor's,  and 
Robinson's  Calmet,  Kitto,  W.  Smith  (London  and 
Boston,  1863,  3  vols.),  and,  for  popular  use,  those  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union. — P.  S.] 

10.  Genera]  Bible  Works  for  practical  and 
homiletical  use. — Christoph  Starke  (Past,  primarius 
of  Driesen) :  Synopsis  Bibliothecce  exegeticce  in  Vetui 
et  Novum,  Testamentum ;  oder  kurzgefasster  Aus- 
zug  der  grundlichsten  und  nutzbarsten  Auslegunaen, 
2d  ed.,  Leipz.,  1740,  10  vols.  The  Berleburger 
Bibel,  1726-'39,  8  vols,  fol.,  new  ed.,  1857, 
J.  J.  Hess:  Bibelwerk,  Zarich,  1776-1812,  23  parts. 
H.  &  W.  Richter :  Erklarte  Hausbibel,  Barmen,  1840. 
0.  V.  Gerlach :  Das  A.  und  N.  Test,  mit  Einleitun- 
gen  und  erklarenden  Anmerkungen,  Berlin,  1864. 
Lisco:  Das  A.  und  N.  Test,  mit  erklarenden  An- 
merkungen.  Matthew  Henry :  An  Exposition  of 
the  0.  and  N.  T.,  London,  1849,  6  vols.,  [and  many 
older  Engl,  and  Amer.  editions.  Henry's  Com.  il 
very  spiritual  and  practical,  and  widely  popular  in 
England  and  America.  The  same  is  true  of  Thomaa 
Scott :  The  holy  Bible,  with  original  notes,  practical 
observations,  etc.,  first  1788,  5th  and  best  ed.,  Lond. 
1822,  in  6  vols.,  and  often  since. — P.  S.]  BrauQ 
(Rom.  Cath.) :  Die  heil.  Schrift,  lat.  u.  deutsch  nach 
dem  Sinne  der  h.  rom.  Kirche,  del  h.  Kirchenvater 
etc.,  Augsb.,  1789-1806,  18  vols. 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

OENERAL  AMD  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO    TEE  NE^ 

TESTAMENT. 


§1- 

THE      NEW      TESTAMENT 
I.  The  Name :  New  Testament. 

The  term  New  Testament  unquestionably  proceeds  from  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord  designates  the  Eucharist  the  New  Covenant  in  Hia 
blood,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  New  Testament  fellowship  of  believers 
reconciled  to  God  by  Christ,  which  commences  in,  and  is  introduced  by  baptism,  b 
completed  and  appears  outwardly  in  the  Holy  Supper.  In  the  Eucharist  the  Lord 
carries  out  that  New  Covenant  with  the  Church  which  is  founded  upon  His  holj 
life  and  His  Word,  upon  His  atoning  death.  His  victory,  and  on  the  conversion  of 
individual  believers.  While  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  remembrance  of 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Church,  it  ever  inaugurates  anew  the  formation  of  the 
Church,  and  also  serves  as  its  manifestation.  Hence  the  writings  which  record  the 
foundation  of  this  new  and  eternal  covenant  are  themselves  called  the  New  Covenant, 
the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  this  designation  indicates  the  connection  and  the  con- 
trast between  these  writings  and  those  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

n.    Origin  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dates,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  period  when  the  Lord  lived  and  taught  on  earth.  It  has  ever  been  the  practice 
to  write  down  that  which  was  deemed  most  memorable.  Accordingly,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  any  one  acquainted  >vith  letters  should  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Lord,  or  come  under  the  infiuence  of  His  Spirit,  without  noting 
dovm  the  most  striidng  occurrences  he  had  witnessed,  or  the  most  weighty  truths 
he  had  heard.  In  this  manner  some  brief  memoirs  must  have  been  composed  before 
any  of  the  New  Testament  writings  had  been  compiled — a  fact  to  which,  indeed, 
the  Evangelist  Luke  bears  testimony  (ch.  i.  1).  Nay,  more,  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Christ,  such  as  the 
song  of  praise  of  Zacharias,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  old  Simeon,  may  have  been 
written  down  at  a  very  early  period.  To  our  mind  it  seems  natural  that  Matthew, 
who  waa  probably  the  most  practised  writer  *  among  the  Apostles,  should  very  early 
have  collected  together  the  sayings  of  the  Lord ;  and  similarly,  that  John  should 
have  made  a  collection  of  His  discourses. 

•  [Der  tohreiblcmuUgsU,  the  best  penman.  The  Edlnb.  trsl.  mlBtakes  the  Bense  In  rendering  this  :  tht  heat  «d«. 
eated.  Dr.  Lange  refers  simply  to  the  mechanism  of  writing,  In  which  Matthew,  as  a  former  collector  of  costomB  bj 
constant  practice,  had  acquired  more  ease  and  skill  than  the  other  Apostles,  who  were  fishermen.  As  to  natural  talml 
and  eduoatloi,,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  were  undoubtedly  bis  superiors  Luke  also  had  more  learning,  being  >  pbriicUi 
by  profession,  and  a  »npeTior  Greek  scholar. — P.  S  ] 
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But  such  memorabilia  were  only  tlie  faithful  historical  recollections  of  individuals. 
Before  the  New  Testament  could  be  written,  the  work  of  the  Lord  required  to  be 
finished,  and  His  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  upon  the  Apostles,  that  thus  they  might 
be  fully  fitted  for  their  high  calling. 

The  original  mission  intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples — to 
testify  of  the  Lord  after  the  completion  of  His  life  and  work — necessarily  imphed 
also  the  duty  of  writing  about  Him,  as  opportunity  afforded.  If,  according  to  tha 
Saviour's  injunction,  they  were  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  this  work,  to  apply 
every  means,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  its  promotion,  they  must,  of  course,  also 
have  employed  the  powerful  instrumentality  of  literature.  Nor  were  they  unfaithful 
to  their  calling.  As  they  went  forth  into  aU  the  world  preaching  the  Gospel,  so  also 
did  they  address  themselves  to  all  ages  by  their  writings.  And,  as  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  they  shall  again  meet,  the  faithful  messengers  of  the  Lord,  who 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  (which  they  had  served  to  plant)  have  fulfilled 
their  great  commission  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  so  also  will  they 
be  found  to  have  accomplished  their  work  through  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

As  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  formed,  like  the  preaching  of  the 
AVord,  part  of  the  great  mission  which  the  Lord  intrusted  to  His  Apostles,  it 
required  special  Divine  preparation  and  illumination  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Just  as 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  wrote  they  by 
the  same  Spirit.  The  inspiration  bestowed  on  them  for  the  pui-poses  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  was  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  their  preaching  and  of  their 
writings. 

But,  while  asserting  the  Divine  origin  of  the  New  Testament,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  overlook  the  human  form  in  which  it  was  cast.  On  the  contrary,  that  human 
form  appeared  all  the  more  genuinely  when  it  became  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. Hence,  the  New  Testament  writings  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  Greece, 
and  couched  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  thought.  This  form  constitutes  another  con- 
trast between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (the  Hebrew)  is  that  of  feeling,  of  directness,  and  of  the  esoteric  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  full  intellectual  con- 
liciousness  (voCs),  of  matured  reflection,  and  of  the  exoteric  religion  of  all  nations. 
But  the  New  Testament  is  also  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old ;  and  whenever 
there  is  any  direct  and  esoteric  presentation  of  revelation  (the  speaking  ev  irvcv/AaTi), 
we  meet  with  frequent  Hebraisms,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

HI.   Chronological  Succession  of  the  hooTcs  of  ike  New  Testament. 

The  oldest  apostolic  letter  is  that  addressed  by  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  about 
the  year  53  [or  rather  a.  d.  50 — P.  S.],  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts. 

Soon  afterward  Paul  wrote  his  first  letters  to  the  Churches.  The  apcstolic 
writings  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  of  succession ; — 

1.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from  Corinth,  about  54  or  55 
[53— P.  S.l. 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  written  from  Ephesus,  about  the  year  56 

or  57 
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3.  Tlie  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  written  from  Ephesus  and  Stace 
donia,  about  the  year  58. 

4.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  written  from  Corinth,  about  the  year  f)9. 

5.  The  Epistle  of  James,  written  from  Jerusalem,  and  addressed  to  the  Je-nM 
Christians  in  the  Diaspora,  about  the  year  62. 

6.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon 
isiitten  from  Rome,  about  the  year  63. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  written  from  Rome,  about  the  year  64. 

8.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  written  probably  from  the  same  place,  or  at  least  from  Italy,  and  about  the 
same  time — the  year  64. 

9.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  from  Babylon,  about  the  year  64. 

10.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  written  from  Macedonia,  between  64 
and  66  [?]. 

11.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  written  from  Macedonia,  or  from  Greece, 
between  64  and  66  [?]. 

12.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome,  about  the  yeai 
67  or  68  [?]. 

13.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  in  the  same  place,  and  about  the  same 
time,  about  67  or  68. 

14.  The  Gospel  by  Mark,  written  in  Rome,  about  the  year  68. 

15.  The  Gospel  by  Matthew,  written  in  Judea,  about  the  year  68  or  69. 

16.  The  Gospel  by  John,  written  about  the  year  70. 

17.  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  written  probably  between  the  years  80  and  90 

18.  The  Revelation  of  John,  written  about  the  year  95. 

19.  The  three  Epistles  of  John,  written  probably  between  the  years  96  and 
100  [?].* 

IV.   Critical  Collection  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

It  wUl  be  readily  granted  that  the  various  Churches  carefully  preserved  the 
epistles  and  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  of  their  assistants,  the  Evangelists 
Mark  and  Luke.  The  idea  that  several  apostolic  writings,  more  especiaUy  a  third 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  by  the  same 
Apostle,  have  been  lost,  owes  its  origin  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some  allusions  in 
the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  Lange's  Apost.  Age,  I.  205  sqq.)  But  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  Mark  himself  enlarged  his  Gospel  by  adding  to  it  a  conclusion, 
appended  to,  that  which  it  had  in  its  original  shape  ;  as  also,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  inserted  after  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  (Apost.  Age.,  I.  152.)  These  circumstances, 
however,  do  not  aifect  the  authenticity  of  the  text.  The  interpolation  of  the  trinita- 
rian  passage  in  1  John  v.,  between  vei-s.  7  and  8,  is  of  much  later  date.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  was  translated  at  a  vei-y  early  period, 
and  probably  by  Matthew  himself,  into  our  present  Greek  Gospel,  which  has  evei 
since  been  received  as  canonical  in  the  Church. 

It  was  natural  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  should  be  communicated  from 

*  [The  chronologlonl  dates  oSBlgned  to  the  apostoUo  writings  hj-  Dr.  Lange  slightly  differ  In  three  or  four  instancM 
from  those  adopted  In  rny  Rifttnry  of  the  Apostolic  Chwch.  01  some  books  it  is  impossible  accnrately  to  ascertalD  thf 
Wme  of  compos' liofl. — P.  &  , 
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one  church  to  the  other,  and  extensively  diifused,  since  many  of  them  were  evanguli 
cial  epistles,  addressed  to  several,  or  to  all  Christian  communities  (as,  for  example 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  the  seven  epistles  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  Epistle  to  th« 
Ephesians).  Besides,  the  practice  was  also  distinctly  prescribed  by  the  Apostlei 
'Col.  iv.  16).  Accordingly,  we  find  even  in  the  New  Testament  an  allusion  tc 
oUections  of  apostolic  writings,  more  especially  of  those  of  Paul,  as  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (iii.  16),  with  which  also  Acts  xvi.  may  be  compared  with  reference 
to  the  address  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 

Such  collections  of  apostolic  writings  rendered  something  like  critical  examinar 
tion  necessary,  to  enable  the  churches  to  distinguish  between  what  was  genuine  and 
what  spurious.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  early  as  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  The* 
salonians  (2  Thess.  ii.  2),  which  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
we  find  an  appeal  to  the  critical  sense  of  the  churches.  So  long,  indeed,  as  some 
of  the  Apostles,  or  even  their  immediate  disciples,  lived  and  taught,  the  stream  ol 
oral  apostolical  tradition  was  so  abundant  and  so  pure,  that  some  preferred  to  appn 
directly  to  that  source  of  instruction.  Thus  we  account,  for  example,  for  the  circum- 
stance that  Papias,  a  disciple  of  John,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  mentions  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark,  but,  instead  of  referring  to 
those  of  Luke  and  of  John,  records  the  names  of  the  men  whose  presence  and 
instructions  had  in  his  case  filled  the  place  of  these  Gospels  (Euseb.  iii.  33 ;  comp. 
Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  I.  151,  and  Apost.  Age,  I.  215).  Even  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  Fathers  we  meet  with  frequent  evidence  of  their  familiarity  with  the  New 
Testament  writings.  On  these  various  testimonies,  as  they  multiply  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  also  on  the  various  forms  and  lists  of  the  canon  to  its  final  close  in  the 
fourth  century,  compare  the  various  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Church 
amply  proved  its  critical  capacity  by  rejecting  from  the  canon  that  vast  mass  of 
apocryphal  writings  w  hich  claimed  admission  into  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
deep  contrast  betweei,  these  works  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  has  only 
lately  been  fully  brought  to  light,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  about  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  (Compare  the  literature  on  the  subject  as  given  by 
Winer,  and  the  collections  of  New  Testament  Apocrypha,  by  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and 
Tischendorf.) 

V.    Unity  and  Organic  Arrangement  of  the  New  Testament. 

DIVISION  or  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  Church  would  have  adopted  an  arrangement 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  for  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  three  sections  of  the  New  Testament,  to  cor- 
respond 'With  the  ancient  division  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  Besides 
the  arrangement  into  to  eiayyiXiov  and  6  dTrouToXos  (Clemens  Alex.),  to.  evayyeXiKa  f.ai 
ra  airoo-ToXt/ca  (Irenseus) — ^by  which  they  meant  the  Gospels,  and,  in  the  first  place  at 
least,  the  writings  of  St.  Paul — we  also  find  mention  of  a  third  collection  under  the 
name  of  Ka^oXtKol  iiruxToXai,  which  seems  to  have  included  the  apostolic  writings 
penerally,  Ka%\ov  (see  Hug.  Mnl.  in's  JV.  T.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  428).  This  explanation  of 
i,he  word  Ka^oXiKoi  has  been  controverted ;   but  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  although  catholic  in  its  tenor,  was  not  included  among  the  Catholia 
F-jiistles,  because  its  authorship  was  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  speaks  in  favor  of  the 
above  suggestion.  This  division  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  fell  to  the  groimd 
when  the  canon  was  completed.  Hence  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  thf 
mod3rn  division  into  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetic  books.  But  it  deserves  no- 
tice  that  the  Book  of  Acts  was  originally,  and  also  in  the  Scripture  lessons,  iucluded 
among  the  Epistles,  and  this  with  good  reason ;  for  in  the  strict  historical  sense,  it 
belongs  not  to  the  period  of  the  Gospel  history,  but  to  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  and  serv'es  as  historical  basis  to  the  Epistles.  Properly 
.speaking,  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  historical  to  the  doctrinal  books. 

This  division  of  the  New  Testament  is  warranted  by  the  peculiar  cast,  and  by 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  its  various  books,  although  in  a  certain  sense  each 
of  them  contains,  at  the  same  time,  history,  doctrine,  and  prophecy.  Keeping  this 
arrangement  in  view,  the  New  Testament  canon  presents  to  our  mind  the  eternal 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Church ;  Jems  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever — or  Christ  in  His  historical  manifestation,  in  His  rule  over  the  Church, 
and  in  His  glorious  advent.  But  here  each  part  is  organically  connected  with  the 
other,  just  as,  in  the  idea  of  eternal  life,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  pervade 
and  interpenetrate  each  other.  "  All  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  contain, 
in  the  first  place,  the  basis,  or  the  ideal  past  of  the  Church  ;  next,  its  standard,  or 
the  rule  for  its  present  development ;  lastly,  its  final  aim,  or  the  goal  of  its  future." 
(See  my  Apost.  Age,  ii.,  p.  S'Zl.) 

The  historical  books  describe  the  first  manifestation  and  the  foundation  of  thfl 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  our  world,  and  its  inroad  upon  the  world,  with  a  view  to  final 
conquest,  by  the  planting  of  the  apostolic  Church.  The  doctrinal  books  are  intended 
to  serve  as  a  directory  for  the  development  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  manifest  in  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  life,  in  all  its  relations  to  the  world,  whether  hostile  or  peaceable.  This 
development  is  ever  based  upon,  and  traced  to,  the  first  coming  of  Christ  for  the 
redemption  of  man.  Lastly,  the  prophetical  books  are  intended  to  guide  this  de- 
velopment of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life,  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic 
announcement  and  description  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — its  unfolding — its  future  conquests,  and  ultimate  comple- 
tion :  such  are  the  three  parts  which  constitute  the  New  Testament. 

The  Historical  portion  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  former  exhibits  the  eternal  basis  of  the  Church,  and  its 
foimdation  in  time ;  the  latter,  the  planting  of  the  Church,  its  original  form,  and  the 
6rst  and  prophetic  outlines  of  its  spread  through  the  world. 
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The  foui  Gospels,  which  together  form  only  one  Gospel  (to  ivayyiXwv)  under  a 
ibnrfold  aspect  (Kara  Mar^Jalov,  etc.),  constitute,  along  with  the  Book  of  Acta 
(r-pa|eis  tSv  dTroo-ToXa)!/),  the  historical  records  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  great  leading  idea  which  pervades  this  history,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (jiaa-ikda  tSv  mpaviov),  or  its  manifestation  (at  least,  so  fsr  as  its 
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piinciijles  and  power  are  concerned) — the  revelation  of  God  being  completed  by  tha 
coming  of  the  God-Man,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  His  kingdom  founded  upon 
earth  by  the  planting  of  His  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accord- 
ingly, this  evangelical  history  forms  the  centre  of  aU  history,  by  concluding  that  of 
the  ancient  and  commencing  that  of  the  new  world. 

The  difference  between  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  consists  in 
this,  that  while  the  four  Gospels  record  the  history  of  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  of  its  foundation  in  the  Person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Book  of  Acts  describes  the  royal  administration  of  Christ  as  manifested  in  planting 
Ris  kingdom  in  and  for  the  world,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  through 
tlie  Apostles.  The  Gospels  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
the  Book  of  Acts,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  former  show 
us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,  yet  above  the  earth,  separate  and  distinct 
from  aU  the  world  ;  the  latter,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  world — all  its  roots  and 
fibres  having  taken  hold  upon  the  soil  of  earth.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (the  dTroKaXwi/zts),  in  the  other,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (the  ^ave'pcocns);  in  the  one  case,  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  upon  the 
holy  city,  in  the  other,  the  spread  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
The  Gospels  show  us  how  Christ  consecrated  Himself  for  the  world,  and  thereby 
reconciled  it  to  God  in  that  solemn  judgment  which  the  world  pronounced  upon 
itself ;  the  Book  of  Acts  teaches  how  Christ  consecrated  the  world  unto  Himself, 
and  thereby  redeemed  it.  Yonder,  the  old  era  terminates,  the  principle  of  the  new 
having  appeared ;  here,  the  new  era  commences,  the  principle  of  the  old  having 
been  mortified. 

I.  The  One  Gospel  in  the  Four  Gospels. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  production,  the  Gospel  history  exists  in  a  fourfold  form. 
But  for  the  ancient,  true,  churchly  view,  this  circumstance  is  altogether  secondary 
to  the  fact  that  under  this  fourfold  form  we  have  the  one  Gospel  of  the  Lord. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  etc.,  as  we  now  are 
accustomed  to  say,  but  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark, 
according  to  Luke,  and  according  to  John.  It  is  this  grand  unity  of  character,  of 
history,  of  doctrine,  and  of  spirit,  which  gives  to  the  Gospels  their  common  designa^ 
tion.  Though  we  have  four  human  writings,  they  form  only  one  Divine  record  of 
the  Gospel.  To  doubt  this  essential  unity,  is  to  lose  to  the  same  extent  the  capacity 
for  the  churchly  appreciation  and  even  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  Gospels, 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  relation  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
j)ne  Evangel.  Not  only  does  the  difference  between  the  four  Gospels  not  obscure 
the  unity  of  the  one  Evangel ;  but  this  number  four  rather  indicates  the  unfolding 
of  the  Evangel  in  all  its  fulness,  so  that  it  reflects  the  fourfold  sway  of  God  in  the 
world,  meets  the  fourfold  wants  and  views  of  the  world,  and  under  a  fourfold  aspect 
displays  the  infinite  riches  of  revelation. 

Irenaeus  {Advers.  Hmres.  iii.  1)  connected  the  vision  of  the  four  cherubim  ui 
EzeMel  i.  with  the  four  Gospels,  and  explained  the  symbolical  meaning  of  that 
passage  as  applying  to  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Evangelists.  The  idea  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  developed  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  four  Gospels  were  com- 
pared with  the  vision  of  the  four  living  creatures.  Christian  art  has  perpetuated  the 
special  arrangement  of  these  symbols,  proposed  by  Jerome,  by  assigning  to  Matthe  w 
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the  symbol  of  the  man,  to  Mark  th>tt  of  the  lion,  to  Luke  that  of  the  ox  or  sacrificia 
bullock,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle.  (Comp.  Credner :  Introd.  to  the  JV.  T.,  p.  54.) 
Our  own  study  of  the  Gospels  would  lead  us  to  modify  the  interpretation  of  Jerome 
in  so  far  as  to  regard  Matthew  under  the  symbol  of  the  ox,  and  Luke  under  that  of 
the  man.     (Leben  Jesu,  I.  p.  156.)     Stier  has  approved  of  this  change. 

The  first  Gospel  is  preeminently  that  of  history,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  sacrificial  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  thu0 
achieved.    Hence  the  sacrificial  bullock  is  the  appropriate  symbol  of  Matthew. 

The  second  Gospel  presents  to  our  minds  the  all-powerful  revelation  and  working 
of  Christ  as  direct  from  heaven,  irrespectively  of  anything  that  preceded, — the 
completion  of  all  former  manifestations  of  the  Deity.     Symbol,  the  Hon. 

The  third  Gospel  is  preeminently  that  of  perfect  humanity, — human  mercy 
presented  in  the  light  of  Di\ine  grace,  the  transformation  of  aU  human  kindness  into 
Divine  love.     Symbol,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  Gospel  exhibits  the  deep  spiritual  and  eternal  import  of  the 
history  of  Christ — the  Divine  element  pervading  and  underlying  its  every  phase, — • 
and  with  it  the  transformation  of  all  ideas,  and  of  all  ideals,  in  connection  with 
Christ.     Symbol,  the  eagle. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  we  might  add,  that  the  essential  harmony  of  these  Gospeli! 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated,  unless,  while  recognising  their  intrinsic  unity,  we 
also  keep  in  mind  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Evangelists  on  which  the 
differences  in  their  narratives  depend. 


LiTEEATURE.* — On  the  Gospel  Harmony  compare 
the  [German]  works  of  Tholuck  :  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History  (against  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus) ; 
Ebrard  :  Criiieism  of  the  Evangelical  History ; 
Thiersch :  On  the  Restoration  of  the  historical 
standpoint^  etc. ;  Lex :  The  Gospel  Harmony  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus  (Wiesbaden,  1855).     Also  the  Lives  of 


Jesus  by  Neander,  Ease,  Lange,  and  J.  Zeller :  Voicei 
of  the  German  Church  on  Strauss^s  Life  of  Jesus, 
[Engl,  works :  Macknight,  Campbell,  Greswell,  Rob- 
inson, Strong :  on  the  Gospel  Harmony  ;  Westcott 
Introduction   to  the   Study  of  the   Gospels  (1862) 
Ebrard:    The  Gospel  History  (Edinb.  trsl.,  186S) 
EUicott,  and  Andrews :   The  Life  of  Christ.— V.  S.] 


n.  The  Booh  of  Acts. 

The  Book  of  Acts  may  also  be  arranged  under  four  sections.  1.  We  have  the 
apostolic  Church,  as  the  preparation  and  foundation  of  the  one  primeval  Church  for 
all  the  world, — embracing  all  nations  and  tongues  (ch.  i.  and  ii.)  ;  2.  The  Jewish 
Christian  Church  (with  Jerusalem  as  its  metropolis,  and  Peter  as  its  representative), 
tending  toward  the  Gentile  world  and  the  Gentile  Church  (ch.  iii.  to  xii.)  ;  3.  The 
Gentile  Christian  Church  (with  Antioch  as  its  metropolis,  and  Paul  as  its  representa- 
tive), tending  toward  the  Jewisli  Christian  Church  (ch.  xiii.  to  xxv.  12)  ;  4.  The 
removal  of  any  temporary  difference  by  a  higher  unity,  commencing  with  the 
journey  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Rome,  and  in  the  church  at  Rome,  where  the  Jewish 
Christian  and  the  Gentile  Christian  elements  appear  combined. 

The  modem  assaults  on  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  I  Lange  :  Hiftcry  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  part  bj 
arei-efuted  byLechler:  The  Apostolic  and  post- Apos-  Baumgarten  in  his  Commentary  on  Acts.  [AlsoinWie- 
tolicAge;  Dietlein:  DasCrchristenthum;  Sehatfand  |  seler:  Chronology  of  t!ie  Apostolic  Age,  1S4S.-~P.  8.] 

*  [Omitted  In  the  Edlnb.  trsl.— P.  S.1 
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§3. 
IHE  DIDACTIC  PORTION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  OR,  THE  EPISTLES. 

"  As  the  Mstorical  writings  of  tlie  New  Testament  form  a  T€Tpa.[iop<j>ov  eiayyikiov 
BO  a  similar  T€Tpdii.op<j)ov  (to  use  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  expression),  a  Terpap-op^m 
dirooToXos,  might,  so  to  speak,  be  traced  in  its  parenetic  portions"  (Gutricke, 
Isagogics,  p.  216).  This  writer  then  proceeds  to  compare  Matthew  with  James, 
Mark  with  Peter,  Luke  with  Paul,  and  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistles  of  John.  So 
also  substantially  Neander,  Schmid,  Schaflf. 

The  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  epistles  addressed  to 
particular  churches  (epistles  in  the  narrower  sense),  and  general  or  catholic  epistles 
addressed  to  the  whole  Chui-ch,  or  to  a  larger  section  of  it.  (On  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  word  Ka-SoXiKos,  comp.  the  Introductions).  The  writings  of  Paul, 
although  belonging  to  the  former  class,  might  also  be  termed  catholic,  as  they  suc- 
cessively extend  over  every  department  of  Christian  life.  Thus  1.  Eschatologicai 
Epistles  :  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things  ;  2.  JEJcclesiastic  Epistles :  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  treat 
of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  3.  Soteriological  Epistles :  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  presenting  the 
righteousness  by  faith  in  contrast  with  the  spurious  righteousness  by  works  ;  while 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  this  same  righteousness  in  its  nature  and  effects, 
in  opposition  to  sin  and  its  consequences.  4.  Ghristological  Epistles  :  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  which  shows  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  and  by  His  humiliation, 
forms  a  transition  between  the  previous  epistles  and  those  which  treat  of  the  P&rson 
of  Christ,  more  especially  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  commences  by  presenting  the  eternal  and  inherent 
glory  which  Christ  possessed  before  all  time,  and  then  presents  Him  as  the  sole 
object  of  our  faith ;  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  commences  with  the  final 
glory  of  Christ  at  the  termination  of  all  time,  and  presents  Him  as  the  only  goal  of 
the  Church,  and  as  forming  the  grand  bond  of  its  unity.  6.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  :  among  which  we  include,  besides  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must,  on  account  of  its  general  tenor,  be  classed 
with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  although,  from  its  origin  and  character,  it  evidently 
claims  kindred  to  those  of  Paul.  We  have  thus  three  series  of  Catholic  Epistles. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  James,  express  the  relation  in  which  the 
Church  imiversal,  but  especially  the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  stands  to  the  Old 
Testament  (to  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law),  with  the  view  of  warning  against 
apostasy  and  Judaizing  tendencies.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  exhibit  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Church  and  the  present  state  of  thiags :  1.  The  fellowship  of 
believers  in  Christ ;  2.  The  proper  limits  of  that  fellowship, — the  necessity  of  avoid 
iug  heretics;  3.  The  proper  extent  of  that  fellowship,  —  avoiding  a  spirit  of 
separatism.  Lastly,  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  of  Jude  treat  mainly  of  the  relation 
Bh\p  of  the  Church  to  the  future. 
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§4- 
THE  PROPHETIC  PORTION  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  contains  a  prophetic  description  of  the  second  advent  ol 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  His  new  creation  and  the  transformation  of 
the  world,  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  a  series  of  great  conflicts  and  triumphi 
of  Christ  over  Antichrist  and  over  the  world.  The  description  of  this  new  work 
of  creation  opens  with  the  Sabbath  of  redemption  (hence  the  prophet  has  his  vision 
on  the  Lord's  Day),  and  extends  to  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  final  completion. 
Accordingly,  we  also  have  the  sacred  number  seven,  seven  times  repeated — the  seven 
'"hurches,  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  thunders,  the  seven  vials, 
and  the  seven  heads  of  Antichrist.  At  the  close,  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God— who  throughout  have  guided  the  struggle  (ch.  i.)— in  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  the  transformation  of  the  world :  a  new  genesis,  by  which 
the  Bible  at  its  conclusion  points  back  to  its  commencement,  showing  how  final  and 
perfect  fulfilment  had  now  been  attained. 


THIRD   SECTION. 

GENERAL  HOMILETICAL  INTROBTJCTION. 


THE  PLACE  OF  HOMILETICS. 

One  of  the  main  duties  of  the  pastoral  ofiice  is  preaching,  as  this  work  is  more 
clearly  defined  by  practical  theology.  The  latter  science,  however,  embraces  more 
than  that  special  department.  It  gives  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  Christian 
fellowship,  and  of  its  cultivation,  or  of  edification,  and  treats,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-6), — 1.  Of  the  Charismata  ia  the  Church;  2.  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal ofiices  ;  3.  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  Among  these,  public  worship  occupies  the 
most  prominent  place  ;  and  again,  in  public  worship  the  preaching  of  the  word,  for 
which  homiletics  supplies  the  rules.  Public  worship  is  the  real  (not  symbolical) 
and  direct  outward  manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Christ  its  Head ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  also  serves  to  deepen  and  to  extend  that  life.  The 
former  of  these  objects  is  attained  more  especially  by  what  may  be  designated  the 
liturgical  services,  or  prayer  and  praise,  while  the  latter  is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the 
sermon. 

Based  upon  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  and  derived  from  it,  the  sermon  is 
intended  to  advance  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in  its  individual  members, — ite 
lessons  being  always  pointed  with  special  reference  to  the  present  state  and  require- 
nents  of  Christians,  and  to  their  ultimate  calling.  The  rules  for  the  proper  dis 
charge  of  this  New  Testament  prophetical  office  are  laid  down  in  the  science  of 
Homiletics,  or  the  sacred  Art  of  Religious  Discourse. 
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§2. 
CHARACTER  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  HOMILETICS. 

Christian  Homiletics  is  the  evangelical  churchly  application  of  Rhetorics  ta 
sacred  purposes.  The  homiletio  oration  is  addressed  to  the  spiritual  feelings  and 
interests  of  men,  in  divine  wisdom  and  simplicity,  and  with  spiritual  motives,  in 
order  either  to  enlist  them  for  those  spiritual  purposes  which  form  the  one  grand 
aim  of  man,  or  else  to  quicken  their  spiritual  Ufe.  From  this  it  foUows,  that  we 
shall  have  to  dispense  with  all  the  mere  outward  artifices  of  secular  rhetorics — ^many 
of  which  are  dishonest,  and  to  present  our  theme  in  a  simple,  yet  well  arranged, 
lively  and  effective  address. 

From  this  we  may  derive  the  following  fundamental  rules  of  Homiletics. 

1.  The  sermon  occupies  a  place  intermediate  between  the  eternal  Word  of  God 
and  the  present  requirements  of  the  Church.  On  this  ground,  it  must  neither  be 
merely  a  practical  exposition  of  Scripture,  nor  yet  merely  a  practical  address  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  moment.  It  must  combine  these  two  elements,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  quicken,  to  sanctify,  and  to  further  develop  the  inner  life,  from  the 
Word  of  God. 

2.  This  application  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Church,  is 
entrusted  to  the  believing  hearts  of  a  properly  trained  ministry.  Accordingly,  the 
sermon  miist  bear  evidence  both  of  personal  piety  and  of  intellectual  individuality, 
or  rather,  this  intellectual  individuality  must  appear  consecrated  by  devotion  to  the 
altar. 

3.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  a  real  church, — not  a  perfect  church,  but  yet  to  a 
church.  On  this  grovmd,  it  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  spiritual 
principles  and  sympathies  to  which  it  can  appeal,  whilst  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
view  and  seeking  to  remove  existing  obstacles  and  objections.  It  must  therefore 
avoid  the  extreme  of  being  merely  an  appeal  to  the  unconverted  (a  Xoyos  irporpeTTTtKo's), 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  eschews  mere  indirect  and  pointless  "  speaking  with 
tongues  "  (yeVr;  yXMo-o-Sv).  It  must  ascertain  the  exact  spiritual  state  of  the  congregar 
tion,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  progress  from  conviction  to  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. ISTor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  sermon  forms  part  of  worship,  and 
that,  while  in  its  character  and  purpose  prophetic,  it  is  also  essentially  devotional. 
Hence  the  sermon  must  be  neither  noisy  nor  drawling ;  noise  in  the  pulpit  runs 
counter  to  the  dignity  of  worship,  and  to  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Conversion  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  nervous  excitement ;  it  implies  a  state  when  the  soul  is 
moved  indeed  to  its  inmost  depths,  yet  oakued  in  Christ.  As  for  drawling,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  Singing  should  be  left  to  the  congregation  ;  and 
the  moment  the  sermon  rises  into  musical  festivity,  it  should  close. 

4.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  a  congregation,  not  to  students.  Hence,  it  must 
be  popular,  clear,  pointed,  and  practical, — avoiding  obscurity,  confusion,  and  abstract 
propositions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  simple,  direct,  lively,  yet  sufficiently 
dignified.  It  must  have  sprung  from  prayer  and  meditation,  from  communion  with 
the  Lord  and  with  His  Word,  and  from  deep  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  state  and 
the  wants  of  the  congregation. 

5.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  an  evangelical  church,  i.  e.,  a  church  called  to  th« 
freedom  of  the  Spirit.    Hence  it  is  to  be  a  homily,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term 
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i.  e.,  an  interchange  between  the  mind  of  the  preacher  and  the  spiritual  views  of  th« 
congregation,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  persuasion,  far  less  by  outward  oi 
authoritative  injunction,  excluding  all  liberty,  but  by  communion  and  fellowship  of 
life.  The  homily  is,  so  to  speak,  query  and  reply.  Tet  it  were  a  mistake  to  rpbul 
every  objection  which  might  possibly  be  raised,  instead  of  replying  to  the  queries 
which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  audience.  These  enquiries  must  be 
answered  not  with  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  by  the  Word  of  God. 

6.  The  sermon  is  an  ofiScial  address  delivered  to  the  Church  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Hence  its  name.  Preaching, — -prmdicatio, 
declaration.  Accordingly,  the  testimony  of  the  truth  must  be  supported  by 
evidence  ;  nor  must  it  be  of  the  nature  of  mere  philosophical  demonstration,  which, 
of  course,  is  incapable  of  bebg  preached.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  be  right  to  sub- 
stitute for  this  testimony  a  mere  asseveration :  the  testimony  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
combined  with  argument  addressed  to  the  mind. 

1.  The  sermon  is  to  edify.  It  is  intended  to  luild  up  the  living  temple  with  living 
stones  ;  t.e.,  to  promote  spiritual  communion,  and  thereby  to  quicken  Christians. 

8.  The  construction  of  the  sermon  depends  upon  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  which 
in  turn  presupposes  meditation,  prayer,  and  theological  and  religious  knowledge 
For  the  regulation  of  this  exercise  of  the  mind,  Homiletics  lays  down  certain  rules 
about  the  invention  of  the  theme,  its  division,  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the 
discourse  itself. 


§3. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  MATERIAL  HOMILETICS. 

That  which  gives  to  the  sermon  its  value,  is  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  wnich 
is  laid  down  objectively  in  the  Scriptures,  and  expressed  and  appKed  by  the  preacher 
in  a  subjective  form. 

The  central  point  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  its  grand,  aU-embracing  personality, 
is  the  eternal  and  historical  Christ  with  His  finished  work.  In  the  Person  of  the 
God-Man  revelation  and  redemption  are  united,  and  revelation  itself  becomes 
redemption ;  there  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  meet,  and  the  Law  itself  becomes 
Gospel ;  there  doctrine  and  history  meet,  and  doctrine  itself  becomes  history  ;  there 
the  Church  and  the  Scriptures  meet,  and  the  Church  itself  presents  the  epistles  read 
and  known  of  all  men ;  there  the  Church  and  the  believing  heart  meet,  the  Church 
being  in  Him  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  lastly,  there  justification  and  sanctification 
are  united,  and  sanctification  becomes  a  justification  for  the  day  of  judgment.  With 
all  this  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  the  mystery  of  revelation  must  be 
preached,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  with  a  view  to  its  grand  teleologica] 
object — the  salvation  of  sinners  ;  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  New ;  that  doctriae  must  be  illustrated  by  life,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  Church  regulated  by  the  Divine  Scripture  ;  that  the  Church  must 
!)e  built  up  by  seeking  the  conversion  and  personal  holiness  of  souls  ;  and  that  justi 
fioation  by  faith  must  ever  be  presented  along  with  its  final  aim — the  glorification 
of  saints. 

The  main  point  which  the  preacher  should  keep  in  idew  is,  that  the  great  object 
of  Christianity  is  to  bring  us  into  personal  relationship  to  the  risen  Saviour,  that  is, 
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into  blessed   fellowship,  tlirougli   Him,  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and   the  Holj 
Ghost. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  subject  for  the  sermon  may  be  determined,  1,  by  th« 
order  of  the  Church  universal,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  iti 
great  festivals  ;  2,  by  the  traditional  or  a  new  series  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  tha 
day ;  3,  by  the  directions  of  the  authorities  of  the  particular  national  or  state 
Churches ;  4,  by  the  order  of  Synods  and  consistories  ;  5,  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
natm-e  and  its  seasons ;  6,  by  extraordinary  events  (oasualia) ;  7,  by  the  peculiar 
relation  and  condition  of  the  pastor  and  the  congregation  ;  8,  by  literary  helps,  con- 
cordances, commentaries,  religious  reading,  etc.,  which  facilitates  the  invention  and 
preparation  of  matter  for  sermons.* 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Church  General.     The  Ohurch  Year. 

The  Church  year  designates  the  Christian  consecration  of  time  to  the  service  of 
God,  whereby  the  cycle  of  seasons  becomes  the  symbol  and  type  of  the  cycle  of  the 
evangelical  history,  and  of  the  great  facts  of  redemption.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  changed  the  whole  secular  time  into  a  succession  of  holidays  in  the  interest 
of  an  exclusive  hierarchy  and  an  external  showy  ceremonialism ;  and  thus  the 
holidays  of  saints  gradually  obscured  and  almost  annihilated  the  holy  day  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  Christian  sabbath.  But  the  ancient  Catholic  and  the  evangelical  Church 
year  represents  typically  and  really  the  sanctification  of  the  year  as  a  manifes- 
tation  of,  and  preparation  for,  eternity.  [The  Church  year,  as  observed  in  the  evan- 
gelical churches  of  Germany  and  the  Continent,  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
descendants  in  America,  is  a  reformation,  purification  and  simplification  of  the 
Catholic  Church  year  ;  it  omits  most  or  all  holidays  of  saints,  martyrs  and  angels,  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  retains  the  leading  festivals  which  commemorate  what  God 
has  done  for  us  in  the  incarnation,  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  Christ,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  thus  making  the  festivals  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  prominent,  and  restoring — at  least  in  England  and 
America — the  weekly  festival  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  its  proper  dignity  and 
significance. — P.  S.] 

Literature. — On  the  Christian  Church  year  see 
the  works  of  Fred.  Strauss  (Berlin,  1860),  Lisco 
(Berlin,  1852),  Alt  (1851),  Hamacli  (1854),  Warner 
1860),  and  Piper's  Evangelical  Year-book^  pub- 
lished annually  at  Berlin  since  1860.  [Also  the 
Liturgical  works  and  collections  of  Daniel,  Mone, 
Ifeale,  etc.,  the   Liturgies   of    the  Church  of  Eng- 


land, and  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America,  Ebrard's  Ref.  Kirchenbuch,  the  new 
Baden  Liturgy,  the  Irvingite  Liturgy,  the  new 
(provisional)  Liturgy  of  the  G.  Ref.  Church  of 
the  TJ.  S.  (Philad.  1867),  Baird's  Collection  of 
Presbyterian  Liturgies  (New  York,  1859),  etc.,  etc. 
—P.  B.] 


2.  TTie  Old  and  New  Pericopes,  or  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 


On  the  history  of  perikopes  see  the  article 
Perikopen  in  the  Univers.  Theol.  Dictionary  of 
Panz ;  [also  the  more  recent  one  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Entyclopcedie,  vol.  xi.,  p.  373-399,  written  by  E. 
Ranke. — P.  S.]  Kanke  :  Das  kirchliche  Perikopen- 
tystem.  Berlin,  1847.  Alt :  Der  christl.  Cultus. 
Berlin,    1861,    sqq.,    8   vols.     Lisco:    Das  christl. 


Kirchenjahr,  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852.  Bobertag 
Das  evangel.  Kirchenjahr  in  sdmmtlichen  Perikope 
des  N.  T.  Breslau,  1857.  On  modern  selections  ct 
Scripture  lessons:  Ranke  (Berlin,  1860),  Siickow 
and  Nitzsch  {Bibl.  Vorleswngen  aus  dem  A.  und  if.  T. 
Bonn,  1846).  See  the  list  of  the  old  series  of  peri 
kopes  at  the  close  of  the  gen,  introduction. 


>  fThlB  last  and  all  the  following  sections  from  1—8  till  j4i  "-'^  omitted  in  the  Edlnb.  trsl.— P.  8.1 
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3.  National  and  State  Churches. 

These  have  appointed  m  diiFerent  countries  of  Europe  a  festival  of  the  Refor- 
mation. [In  Germany  it  is  celebrated  October  31,  the  day  when  Luther  affixed  the 
95  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  in  1517. — P.  S.]  Also 
political  festivals,  [coronation  of  kiugs,  commemoration  of  royal  birthdays  ;  m  tho 
Church  of  England,  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,— now  abolished  and  omitted  from  the  Common-Prayer  Book.— 
P.  S.]  National  fast  and  humiliation  days.  [Thanksgiving  days  annually  recom- 
mended by  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
especially  in  New  England,  and  national  thanksgiving,  or  fast  days,  recommended 
to  the  whole  people  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  e.g.  by  President  Taylor, 
during  the  cholera  in  1849,  and  several  times  by  President  Lincoln,  during  the  civil 
war,  especially  on  the  30th  of  April,  1863.  But,  owing  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  Governor-s  and  Presidents  cannot  ordain  and  command,  like  European 
sovereigns,  but  simply  recommend,  the  observance  of  Christian  festivals.  Never- 
theless, such  days  are  generally  even  better  observed  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  their  observance  is  not  made  a  matter  of  eompul. 
sion,  but  of  freedom. — P.  S.] 

4.  Provincial  Synods  [Denominations]  and  Local  Congregations. 

Missionary  festivals,  foreign  and  domestic.  Laying  of  corner  stones,  and  dedica- 
tion of  new  churches,  etc.  Confirmations,  communions,  benedictions,  solemnization 
of  marriage,  funerals.  All  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  casiialia,  but  occui-  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  religious  and  congregational  life. 

5.   Churchly  Festivals  of  the  JSFatural  Seasons. 

New  Tear.  Spring  festival.  Harvest  festival.  Sylvester,  (close  of  the  year. 
December  31). 

6.  Extraordinary  Events  of  Nature  and  of  History  {Casualia). 

Extraordinary  days  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  during  seasons  of  pestilence, 
famip'*,  and  war  (Corap.  above  sub  No.  3),  or  of  thanksgiving  after  the  return  of 
peace  or  some  great  national  deliverance. 

7.  Pastoralia. 

Ovdination — ,  installation —  sermons.  Litroductory  and  valedictory  sermons, 
[Opening  sermons  at  Classical  and  Synodical  meetings,  diocesan  and  general  Conven' 
tJons,  Centenary  and  other  commemorative  discourses. — P.  S.] 

8.  Shmiletical  Helps. 


1.  Concordances,  verbal  or  real,  or  both,  by  Wich- 
mann  (1782),  Schott  (1827),  Hauff  (1828),  Biichner 
(1776),  continued  and  improved  by  Hubner  (1837 
and  often),  Bembard.(1850).     [All  these  works  are 


German.]  Greek  concordance  by  H.  Bruder :  luiitiat 
rav  t5)S  Kaic^s  Jia^Kijs  Xe^caiv.  Lips.,  1842.  [Based 
upon  an  older  work  of  Erasmus  Schmid  ;  containn 
all  the  words  of  the  Greek  N.  T.  in  olphabetica/ 
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order  with  the  passages  where  they  occur ;  invalu- 
abie  for  reference. — P.  S.]  Hebrew  concordance  by 
Jul.  Fflrat:  Ooncordantim  libror.  V.  T.  Lipa.,  1840. 
[Baaed  upon  Joh.  Buxtorf,  and  as  valuable  for  the 
Hebrew,  as  Bruder  for  the  Greek  T. — English  Con- 
cordances :  Alex.  Cruden :  A  complete  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test.,  first 
published  in  London,  1731,  and  often  since,  both  in 
England,  Scotland  and  America,  in  full  and  in 
abridged  forma.  Also :  The  Englishman's  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  publ.  by  S.  Bag- 
Bter,  London,  and  republ.  by  Harper  &  Br.,  New 
York,  1865, — a  useful  adaptation  of  Schmid's  Greek 
Concordance  to  the  study  of  the  English  Bible. — The 
EnglishmaiC s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  of 
the  Old  Test.,  etc.,  Lond.  (Longman,  Green,  Brown, 
and  Longmans),  1843,  2  vols., — an  equal  adaptation 
of  Buxtorf-Furst  to  the  English  Bible.— P.  S.]  ' 

2.  Lists  of  Texts.  Schuler ;  Repertorium  bibli- 
scher  Texte  und  Ideen  fur  Casual-Predigten  und 
Reden.  Halle,  1820.  Haupt :  Bibl.  Gasualtext- 
Lexicon,  1826.  [There  are  a  number  of  English 
works  of  the  kind  with  or  without  skeletons  of  ser- 
mons; but  I  have  none  within  reach,  and  cannot 
now  find  their  titles. — P.  S.] 

3.  Materials.  Homiletical  Bible-works  and  col- 
lections of  Sermons  and  Preachers'  Manuals.     See 


the  list  in  Danz's  and  Winer's  works  on  theol.  Litera 
ture.  Collection  of  Patristic  sermons  in  Germ., 
trnsl.  by  Augusti  (2  vols.,  1830  and  1839).  Luther's 
Hauspostille  and  Kirchenpostille.  The  older  Ger- 
man sermons  of  Scriver,  H.  Muller,  Val.  Herberger, 
Rieger,  and  the  more  recent  sermons  of  Reinhart, 
Draseke,  Harms,  Schleiermacher,  Nitzseh,  Fr.  Strauaa 
[court  chaplain  at  Berlin,  died  1863],  Tholuck,  Jul, 
Muller,  G.  Dan.  and  Fr.  W.  Krummacher,  Ludw.  and 
Wm.  Hofacker  [brothers],  Kapff  [of  Stutgart],  Schen- 
kel  [of  Heidelberg],  Beck  [of  Tubingen],  Steinmeyer, 
W.  Hoffmann  [both  of  Berlin],  Stier,  Liebner,  van 
Osterzee  [of  Rotterdam,  now  of  Utrecht],  and  many 
others. — [The  best  English  pulpit  orators  are  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rbt.  South,  Isaac  Barrow,  Jos.  Butler,  Tillot 
son,  Whitefleld,  John  Wesley,  among  the  older,  and 
Edward  Irving,  Melville,  Robt.  Hall,  Chalmers, 
Guthrie,  Caird,  Hare,  Trench,  Archer  Butler^ 
Spurgeon,  among  the  more  recent.  Of  American 
preachers  we  mention  Jonathan  Edwards,  Sam.  Da- 
vies,  John  M.  Mason,  Bethune,  Alexander  (father  and 
two  sons)  G.  Spring,  Skinner,  Stockton,  Durbin, 
Wayland,  Lyman  Beecher,  Park,  Bushnell,  Phelps, 
H.  Ward  Beecher,  etc.,  etc.  The  French  pulpit  is 
best  represented  by  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Masaiet, 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Saurin,  Adolf  Mo- 
nod,  and  Vinet,  among  the  Reformed. — P.  S.]  * 


*  [We  add  a  more  complete  list  of  distinguished  deceased  American  preachers,  selected  almost  entirely  from  Dr.  W.  B. 
Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  arranged  by  denominations  and  in  chronological  order.  The  list  is,  of  course 
very  incomplete,  and  a  number  of  very  eloquent  and  useful  men  are  omitted,  because  they  pnblished  nothing,  or  wero 
poorly  educated.  The  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  list  are  put  in  italics;  those  marlted  (*)  have  left  behind  them 
one  or  more  volumes  of  sermons ;  those  marked  (t)  have  left  nothing  except  in  pamphlet  form. — P.  8.] 


CoHOEE&ATioKAi.  (Trinitarian). 

•Thomas  Hooker Died,  1C47. 

•Benjamin  "Wadsworth " 

•Benjamin  Coleman,  D.  D..  " 

"Jonathan  Edwards " 

tJohn  Hooker " 

tSamuel  Cooper,  V.D " 

^Joseph  BMamy,  D.D.....  " 

tPeter  Thatcher,  D.D " 

•Charles  Backus,  D.  D " 

•David  Tappan,  D.  D " 

•Nathan  Strong,  D.  D " 

•  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D....  " 

•Jesse  Appleton,  D.D " 

tSamuel  Spring,  D.  D " 

•Joseph  Lathrop,  D.D " 

•Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D...  " 

*Davict  Osgood,  D.D " 

fEdward  Payson,D.D....  " 

'Menezer  Foiter,  D.D...  " 

•Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D..  " 

tLeonard  Woods,  D.  D " 

•Joshua  Bates,  D.D " 

»Lyman  SeecUr,  D.D....  "     1863. 

Presbytekian. 

•Jonathan  Diokinaon Died,  1747. 

tAaronBurr "     1757. 

'Samuel  Davies "     1761. 

taObert  Temient "     17C4 

3 


1737. 
1747. 
1758. 
1777. 
1788. 
1790. 
1802. 
1803. 
1808. 
1816. 
1817. 
1819. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1827. 
1834 
1840. 
1854. 
1654. 


tSamuel  Pinley,  D.  D Died,  1766. 

••Jonathan  Parsons 

"     1776. 

"John  Wiiher&poon,  D.  D... 

"     1794 

tSamuel  Bnell,  D.  D 

"     1798. 

^John  Blair  Smith,  D.D... 

"      1799. 

iJohn  Blair  Linn,  D.D 

"      1804 

*Samuel  Stanlhope  Smith, 

D.D.,  LL.D 

"      1819. 

*  Sylvester  Lamed 

"      1820. 

•John  B.  Eomeyn,  D.  D.. . . 

«      1825. 

*John     Mitchell      Mason, 

D.D 

"      1829. 

t John  Holt  Rice,  D.  D 

"     1831. 

♦  Willi.  1  m  N'emn.i,  D.D.... 

"     1835. 

*Edward     Dorr     Griffin, 

D.D 

"     18S7. 

*  Daniel  A.  ClarJc 

"     1840. 

\John  Breckenridge,  D.  D. 

"     1841. 

•James  Eichards,  D.  D 

'     1843. 

•Ashbel  Green,  D.D 

'     1848. 

tSamuel  Miller,  D.D 

'     1850. 

'Archibald      Alexander, 

D.D 

"     1851. 

•Erskine  Mason,  D.D 

"     1881. 

*Ichal>od  Smith  Spencer, 

D.D 

"     1854. 

♦Philip  Lindsley,  D.D 

"     1866. 

•James      W.      Alexander, 

D.D 

"     1869. 

tNxholaa  Mirray,  D.  D 

"     1861, 

•Jos.    Addisoii    Alexander, 

D.D Died,  186a 

Episcopalian. 

tSamucl  Johnson,  D.D Died,  1773, 

*Kt.  Ecv.  Samuel  Seabury, 

D.D "     17961 

tEt.  Eev.  John  Henry  Ho- 

bart,D.D "     1830. 

'Gregory  Townsend Bedell, 

D.D. "     1884 

*Et.  Eev.  William  White, 

D.D "     188& 

tSamuel     Farmar     Jaryls, 

D.D.,LL.D "     1851 


Baptist. 

*Samv,el  Stittman,  D.  D.... 

Died,  1807. 

'Jonathan  Maa'cy,  D.  D.... 

"     18201 

tEichard  Furman,  D.  D 

"      182,1 

tThomas  Baldwin,  D.  D 

"      1826. 

t  William,  Staughton,  D.  D. 

"      1829. 

♦  William       Theophilm 

Brantley,  D.  D. 

"      1845. 

•Wm.  Parkinson 

"     1848 

iSpencer  R.  Cone 

"     185.V 

METnODIST. 

•Thomas  Coke,  Lt.  D Died,  1804 

^Francis  Aaiury 


isia 
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GENERAL  HOMILETICAL  INTKODUCTION. 


§4. 
PASTORAL  OR  FORMAL  HOMILETICS. 

Finding  &/  the  Subject. — This  evidently  depends  on  the  above-mentioned  tradi< 
tions  of  the  church  year,  etc.,  and  on  circumstances  which  cannot  be  prescribed  oi 
induced  from  without.  Standing  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  special  wanta 
of  his  congregation,  the  minister  must  choose  his  theme  according  to  his  spiritual 
perception  and  peculiar  disposition  at  the  time.  However  obvious  in  the  circum- 
stances a  text  may  appear,  yet  the  theme  is  always  a  discovery,  or  rather  a  gift  from 
the  Lord,  a  message  to  the  Church,  which  can  only  be  obtained  or  understood  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  by  inward  labor  and  spiritual  meditation. 

Division. — The  sermon  itself  is  the  organic  and  artistic  unfolding  of  the  theme, 
showing  the  living  connection  between  the  text  and  the  peculiar  wants  and  cii  cum> 
stances  of  the  congregation. 

The  theine  of  the  discourse  constitutes  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  sermon,  and, 
accordingly,  must  pervade  the  whole.  It  is  generally  expressed  in  a  short,  definite 
proposition  (which  accordingly  is  frequently  called  the  theme).  The  theme  must 
embody  both  the  cause  and  the  object  of  the  discourse  ;  i.e.,  it  must  have  a  divine 
basis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  divine  aim,  although,  in  the  proposition,  either  the 
cause  or  the  object  may  be  more  prominently  brought  forward.  The  different  parts 
of  the  sermon  naturally  flow  from  the  theme.  It  is  the  object  of  the  introduction  to 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  theme.  Again,  the  subject  must  be  presented  in  a  lucid 
manner.  This  is  the  object  of  the  proposition  and  of  the  division.  The  execution 
aims  at  presenting  the  theme  in  all  its  fulness.  Lastly,  the  subject  is  summed  up  and 
applied  in  the  conclusion.  The  general  object  and  benefit  of  the  delivery  is,  that  in 
it  the  living  truth  is  directly  communicated  to  the  living  soul. 

The  homily,  in  the  narrower  sense  (or  the  familiar  expository  lecture),  differs 
from  the  sermon,  in  that  it  follows  not  so  much  the  logical  order  of  the  theme,  as 
the  order  of  the  text,  which  in  this  case  is  generally  a  larger  portion  of  Scripture. 
In  the  sermon,  the  main  contents  of  the  text  are  compressed  and  expressed  in  the 
theme  and  in  its  proposition,  and  afterward  systematically  expounded  in  tha 
various  parts  of  the  discourse.     The  distinction  commonly  made,  of  analytical  and 


'John  Simijrurfleld Uieil,  1826. 

tWilbur  Fisk,  D.  D "  i889. 

'Henry  Bidlermin  ha^emn, 

B.D "  1850. 

'Stephen.  Olln,  D.D.,  LL.D.      "  1851. 

tElijall  Heddlng,  D.  D "  1862, 

•  William  Capers,  D.D....      "  18b5. 

Dtjtoh  Reformed. 

•Theodore  Jacobus  Freling- 

huysen Died,  1751. 

'William  Lmn,D.D. "  1808. 

^John  N.  Aieel,  D.D. "  1812. 

\John   Renry   lAvlTigstor^ 

D.D. "  1825. 

JbJim.  MelanchtJum  Brad- 

ford,D.D "  1826. 

Mohn  De  Witt,  D.  D "  1881. 

tPhllipMilledoler,  D.D,..      "  1852. 

MxKPb  Brodhcad,  D.  D "  1865. 


Germam  Eepormed. 

tMichael  Schlatter Died, 

»Charles  Becller,  D.  D " 

'Augustus  Rauch,  P.  D....      " 

EvANG.  LttTHBKAN. 

tHenry  Melchlor  Miihlen- 

berg Died, 

T  Justus  Henry  Christian 
Hclmnth.D.D " 

tCarl  Rutlo^ph  Demme, 
D.D " 

ElFORMED  PkESEYTERIAN. 

tJames  McKinrey Died, 

'Alexander  hlcL^vd^  D.  D.      *' 
tGUben  Melftnsiei,  !>.  D.. . .      " 

ASBOOIATB  RlFObunrt). 

'James  Gray.  D.D. I>ied. 


1790. 
1818. 
1841. 


1787. 


1804. 
1888. 
1854 


'Alexander  Proudjlt,  D.  D.  Died,  184a 
ttTl  M.  Duncan,  D.D "     1851 


Unitarian. 
'Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.  D.. 

*John  Clarlne,  D.  D 

'Joseph    Stephens     Bv^ck' 

minster 

*Samuel  Cooper  Thacher... 
♦Ablel    Abbott,    D.D.    (of 

Beverly) 

*James  Freeman,  D.  D 

tJobn  Thornton   Kirkland, 

D.D 

*  William    EUery    Ohan- 

ning,  D.D 

'Henry  Ware,  Jr..,  D.D... 
Francis     William,    Pitt 

Gre&n,wood,  D.  D. 

•W,  B  0  PcBfccd.T,  D.D... 


Died,  176& 

"  179a 

"  1813 

»  1817 

"  1828 

"  188C 

"  1841 


1S4( 
184i 


1841 
1847 
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lynthetical  discourses,  is  apt  to  mislead.  Even  the  most  analytical  homily  must  be 
one  in  its  idea  and  aim,  otherwise  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  accidental  exposition ; 
whUe  the  so-called  synthetic  or  systematic  sermon  also  must  ever  unfold  the  teaching 
of  the  word,  if  it  is  to  be  a  sermon,  and  not  merely  a  religious  address.  As  inter 
mediate  between  the  homily  and  the  sermon,  we  may  mention  those  compositions  in 
which  the  two  elements  are  combined,  homiletic  sermons  and  systematic  homi 
ies. 

The  theme  must  be  expressed  in  the  proposition,  briefly,  clearly,  strikingly,  yet 
simply  and  not  artificially.  According  to  the  text,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
or  the  state  of  the  audience  or  of  the  speaker,  it  may  be  expressed  either  in  a  posi- 
tive sentence,  or  in  the  form  of  a  query,  or  of  an  inscription ;  in  which  latter  case  it 
resembles  more  closely  the  ancient  homily,  or  the  mental  interchange  between  the 
congregation  and  the  preacher. 

Uniformity  in  presenting  the  subject  would  indicate  a  want  of  living  interchange 
of  thought  with  the  people — a  kind  of  dead  scholasticism  and  formalism,  unsuited  to 
.<he  pulpit.  The  same  remark  holds  true  in  reference  to  the  division,  whith  must  not 
be  determined  simply  according  to  the  syntactic  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  but 
flow  from  the  subject  by  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  preacher 
and  the  hearers. 

The  division  of  the  sermon  wUl  therefore  vary  with  our  varying  aim.  StiU,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  observe  logical  order,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
rules.  The  division  must,  1,  embrace  no  more  than  the  theme;  2,  it  must  exhaust 
the  theme ;  3,  it  must  arrange  it  according  to  its  essential  synthetic  parts ;  4,  it 
must  express  the  regular  progress  of  these  parts,  from  the  cause  to  the  final  object, 
from  the  apxq  to  the  riko's. 

Meecution. — ^The  same  rules  are  here  to  be  observed.  The  subject  must  be 
roperly  grouped,  without,  however,  allowing  this  arrangement  to  appear  too  promi- 
nently. So  far  as  style  is  concerned  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  ours  is  sacred 
oratory,  and  that  the  effects  aimed  at  are  spiritual  in  their  nature.  Accordingly,  we 
must  equally  avoid  the  extreme  of  vulgar  familiarity,  and  that  of  philosophic  poni- 
posity  or  of  flowery  poetry. 

Delivery. — Here  also  art  comes  into  play.  The  delivery  of  the  discourse,  in 
reference  both  to  what  is  heard  and  what  is  seen  (declamation  and  action),  must  not 
be  rude  nor  unstudied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  free  from  extravagance  or 
affectation.  It  must  be  natural,  in  the  sense  of  corresponding  to  and  expressing  the 
subject  treated,  and  yet  distinctive,  according  to  the  individuality  of  the  preacher, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  but  the  minister  of  the  word. 


Literature.* — The  principal  writers  on  Practi- 
cal Theology  are  Baxter,  Burk,  Seliwarz,  Koster, 
Marheineke,  HufFell,  Harms,  Gaupp,  Nitzach,  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Moll,  Ebrard.  The  chief  works  on  Homi- 
letics  are  those  of  Sohott  [translated  in  part  by  Dr. 
Park  in  earlier  Tola,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. — 
P.  S.],  Theremin  [trsl.  by  Dr.  Shedd.— P.  S.], 
Stier,  Alex.  Schweizer,  Palmer,  Baur,  Yinet  [trsl. 
by  Dr.  Sklnuer, — P.  S.].     On  the  History  of  Pulpit 


Eloquence,  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Schuler,  Ammon, 
Schmidt,  Paniel,  and  Lentz,  also  Beyer :  Baa  Wesen 
per  christl.  Predigt,  1861,  and  Kirsch:  Die  popif 
lare  Predigt,  1861.  [Comp.  Henry  C.  Fish:  Hii- 
tory  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  (a  collec- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  different  ages  and  denominations,  with  biographi- 
cal sketches,  and  a  masterly  introductory  essay  by  Dr 
Park,  of  Andover),  New  Tork,  ISSY,  3  toIs.— P.  S. 


'  [Omitted  In  tie  Edinb.  trsl.  -P.  S.] 
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FOURIH  SECTION. 

I'OMILETICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  TEE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


The  rules  which  we  have  already  given  apply  specially  to  the  honuletical  treat- 
ment of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  considered  a  mark  of  progress,  that  ia  oiu 
days,  more  thari  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  New  Testament  is  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  exposition ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  Socinian  and  Rationalistic  views  may 
have  led  to  a  depreciation  of  tl  Old  Testament.  In  opposition  to  any  such  ten- 
dency, it  is  sufBcient  to  remark.  v^_,  the  Apostles  themselves  based  their  teaching 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  tha?  the  saying  of  Paul,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  applies  to  all 
times.  Deeper  and  more  spiritual  views  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old,  and  that  of  all  prophecies  of  creation  and  of  ancient  history,  will  lead  ns,  ip 
expounding  the  New  Testament,  ev/>'  to  refer  to  the  Old,  and  thus  to  enrich  aiiv 
explain,  to  enlarge  and  to  quicken,  .  w  addresses.  The  point  to  be  always  kept  iii 
m'l'ij  \  is  tnis,  that  in  Christ  alone  is  all  fulness. 


Literature.* — 1.  Ilomiletical  and  Practical 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  C.  H.  Rie- 
ger :  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  N.  T.  znm  Wachs- 
Ihum  in  der  Gnade  und  Erhenntniss  Jesu  Cliristi. 
TiibiDgen,  1828,  2  vols.  Heiibner:  Fraktische  Er- 
hlarung  des  N.  T.  Potsdam,  18C0,  sqq.  Besser : 
Bitelstundtn.  Halle,  1854,  sqq.  Mad.  Guyon : 
La  Ste.  Bible,  avec  des  explications.  Amsterd., 
I'ZIS-'IS,  20  vole.  Also  the  commentaries  of  Ben- 
gel,  Bogatzky,  Goasner.  [The  best  English  commen- 
tavora  for  homiletical  and  practical  use  are  Henry, 


Scott,  Gill,  Doddridge,  Burkitt,  Barnes  (Hodge  on 
the  Romans).  Comp.  also  David  Brown  and 
others ;  A.  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental, 
and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
Glasgow  and  London,  1863  sqq. — P.  S.] 

2.  Expositions  of  the  Pericopes,  or  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  year.  A  large  number  of  German 
sermon  books  of  Herberger,  Rambach,  Harms, 
Stier,  the  two  Hofackers,  Kapff,  Hirscher  (R.  Cath.), 
Lisco,  etc. 


*  [Omitted  in  the  EtJnb.  tr«L  -P.  a] 
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APPENDIX— Table  ot  the  Anoibni  Sokiptuee  Lessons,  or  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  thk 

StTNDATS   OF  THE   YeAE.* 


The  Ooapels. 

LAdveut Matt.xxLl-9. 

2.        "      Luke  xxL  26-36. 

8.        "      Matt.  xl.  2-10. 

4.        "      JohnL19-28. 

1.  Christmaa Luke  iL  1-14 


The  EpisUes. 

Eom.  xiit  11-14. 

Rom.  XV.  4-18. 

1  Cor.  Iv.  1-6. 

PhU.  iv.  4-7. 

Tit.  iL  11-14. 

(Isa.  ix.  2-7.) 

*.  "         Luko  li.  15-40.  Tit.  ill.  4r-7. 

(St.  Stephen's  Day)  Matt,  xxia  34-39  Acts  vl.  8-vii.  2. 

3.  ChriBtmas ;  John  i.  1-14.  Hebr.  i.  1-12. 

(St.  John's  Day)...  John  XXL  20-24.  1  John  i. 
Sunday    after 

OhrlstmaB Lnke  il  38-40.  Gal.  iv.  1-7. 

New  Tear's  Day  ; 

Oiroumoision....  Luke  ii.  21.  GaL  iiL  23-29. 
Sunday  after  New 

Tear. Matt.  li.  18-23.  1  Pet.  Iv.  12-19. 

Epiphany Matt.  IL  1-12.  Isa.  Ix.  1-6. 

1.  Sunday    after 

Epiphany Lnke  ii.  41-62.  Bom.  zli.  1-6. 

2.  Sunday     after 

Epiphany John  11. 1-lL  Rom.  xU.  7-ia 

8.      Sunday     after 

Bpiphany Matt.  vlU.  1-13.  Bom.  xlL  17-21. 

4.  Sunday     after 

Epiphany Matt.  vUi.  23-27.  Rom.  xiil  S-10. 

6.     Sunday     after 

Epiphany Matt.  xiiL  24-30.  CoL  ill  12-17. 

6.     Sunday     after 

Epiphany Matt.  xvii.  1-9.  2  Pet.  1. 16-21. 

Septuagealma Matt.  xx.  1-16.  1  Cor.  Ix.  24-x  5. 

Sexagesima Luke  viii.  4-15.  2  Cor.  xi.  19-xiL  9. 

Kstomihit Luke  xviii.  31-43.  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Invooavlt Matt.  iv.  1-11.  2  Cor.  vl  1-10. 

Reminisoere Matt.  xv.  21-28.  1  Thess.  iv.  1-7. 

Ooull Luke  xi.  14-28.  Bph.  v.  1-9. 

LsBtare John  vl,  1-15.  Gal.  iv.  21-31. 

Judioa John  viii.  46-59.  Hebr.  ix.  11-16, 

Palm  Sunday Matt.  xxi.  1-9.  PhiL  ii.  5-11. 

Monnday  Thursd'y  John  xili.  1-15.  1  Cor.  xl  23-32. 

Good  Friday History  of  the  Pas-  Isa.  liii. 

sion. 

1.  Easter Mark  xvi.  1-8.  1  Cor.  v.  6-8. 

2.  "      Luke  xxiv.  13-36.  Acts  x.  34-41. 

a.      "      Luke  xxlv.  36-47.  Acts  xiil  26-33. 

1.  Sunday     after 
Easter     (Quasi- 

modog.) John  xx.  19-31.  1  John  v.  4-10. 

2.  Sunday     after 
Easter      (Miser. 

Dom.) Johnx.12-18.  1  Pet.  11  21-26. 

3.  Sunday     after 

Easter  (Jubilate)  John  xvl  16-23.  1  Pet.  11 11-20. 

4.  Sunday     after    . 

Easter  (Cantate)  John  xvl.  5-15.  James  1 16-21. 

5.  Sunday     after 

Easter  (Bogate).  John  xvl  23-30.  James  1  22-27. 

Ascension  Day....  Mark  xvl  14-20.  Acts  1 1-11. 

6.  Sunday     after 

Easter  (Exaudl).  John  xv.  26-xvi.  4.  1  Pet.  Iv.  8-lL 


The  Gospela.  The  Eplatlei. 

l.Penteoost John xlv.  28-31.  Acts  11 1-13. 

2.  "        John  ill  16-21.  Acts  x.  42-46. 

S-         "        John  X.  1-11.  Acts  viii  14-17. 

Trinity  Sunday....  John  111  1-15  Eom.  xl  33-31 

1.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xvl.  19-31.       1  John  iv.  16-21, 

2.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xiv.  16-24.       1  John  iiilS-W 

3.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xv.  1-10.  1  Pet.  v.  6-11. 

4.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  vl.  36-42.         Bom.  vlil  18-28. 

5.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  v.  1-lL  1  Pet.  in.  8-15. 

6.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Matt.  v.  20-26.  Rom.  vl.  S-11. 

7.  Sundiiy     after 

Trinity Mark  viii.  1-9.  Eor"  -"d.  19-23. 

8.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Matt,  vil  16-23.        Rom.  vill  12-11 

9.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xvl  1-9.  1  Cor.  x.  6-13. 

10.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xlx.  41-48.       1  Cor.  xll  1-11. 

11.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xviii.  9-14.       1  Cor.  xv.  1-10. 

12    Sunday    after 
Trinity Mark  vil  31-37.        2  Cor.  iii  4-11. 

13.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  x.  23-37.  Gal  ill  15-22. 

14.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xvil  11-19.      Gal.  v.  16-24. 

16.    Sunday    after 
Trinity Matt.  vl.  24-34.         Gal  v.  26-t1  U 

16.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  vil  11-17.        Eph.  ill  13-21 

17.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xiv.  1-11.        Bph.  Iv.  l-fi. 

18.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxU.  34-46.      1  Cor.  1  4-». 

19.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  ix.  1-8.  Eph.  iv.  22-28i 

20.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt,  xxa  1-14.        Eph.  v.  16-21. 

21.  Sunday    after 

Trinity John  iv.  47-54  Eph.  vl  10-17. 

22.  Stmday    after 

Trinity Matt,  xviii.  23-35.     PhU.  1  S-IL 

23.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt,  xxil  15-22.      PhiL  lU.  17-21 

24.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  li.  18-26.         Col  1  9-14 

25.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Malt.  xxiv.  16-28.     1  Thess.  Iv.  13  -W 

26.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxv.  31-46.      2  Pet.  Ill  »-14 

27.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxv.  1-13.       1  Thess.  v.  1-11 


*  [This  Table  Is  likewise  omitted  in  the  Edb.  trsl.  But  as  It  belongs  to  the  homiletical  character  of  this  Commeiy 
tary  and  is  frequently  referred  to  In  the  Homiletical  sections,  we  have  retained  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostlerf 
Days,  and  Days  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  are  very  rarely  oViserved  among  Protestants.  The  old  series  of  Gospels  an^ 
Epistles  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  Rom.  Cath.,  Luth.,  Episcop. ,  and  Genu.  Reform.  Churches  with  a  few  variationB 
Compare  the  Tables  in  the  Eplsc.  Common  Prayer  Book,  in  the  Germ.  Ref.  Liturgy  of  1857,  pp.  30-33,  and  in  manj 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Liturgies  and  Hymn  Books. — P.  S.] 

t  [This  and  the  following  Latin  titles  are  the  Initial  words  of  the  Introductory  Latin  Psalms  appointed  for  theat 
■everal  Sundays  in  the  Latin  Church. — P.  S.J 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW; 

OB, 

THE   GOSPEL   OF  THEOOEATIO   HISTORF 


{SYMBOLIZED  £Y  THE  SAGRIFIQIAL  BULLOCK.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


51     DISTINCTIVE  CHAEACTERISTIC8  OF  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

The  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  first  Gospel  connects  the  New  Testament  most  intimately  with  the  Old,  not  by  an  index 
of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  by  the  Old  Testament  genealogy  of  Jesus.  Thii 
serves  as  evidence  of  the  Indissoluble  connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
which  continued  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Jewish  life  even  during  the  age  of  the  Apocrypha. 
It  expresses  at  the  same  time  the  important  truth,  that  God's  revelation  was  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  spoken  and  written  word,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  and  by  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
through  a  succession  of  living  men,  until  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  personal  iacarnation,  in 
Christ. 

In  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  presented  as  forming  part  of  the  history  and 
life  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  hence  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham. 
Jesus  is  here  set  before  us  as  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  the 
aim  and  goal  of  every  progressive  stage  of  the  Theocracy.  He  is  the  great  Antitype  of  Old 
Testament  history,  in  whom  everything  has  been  fulfilled — the  types  in  the  law,  in  worship,  in 
historical  events,  and  in  gracious  interpositions — ^in  short,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Theocracy.  In 
■nd  with  Him  the  Old  Covenant  is  transformed  into  the  New,  the  Theocracy  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  demands  of  the  law  into  the  beatitudes,  Sinai  into  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  the 
prophetic  into  the  teaching  ofiice,  the  priesthood  into  redemption  by  sufiering,  and  the  kingship 
into  the  triumph  of  almighty  grace,  restoring,  helping,  and  delivering  a  fallen  world. 

But  as  Christ  formed  both  the  central  truth  and  the  crown  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  His  life,  and  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Him,  were  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
carnal  and  spurious  form  which  Judaism  had  assumed  in  that  age,  or  the  historical  traditiona.- 
ism  of  the  Scribes.  This  claimed  to  expound  the  full  import  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  assumea 
the  appearance  of  strictest  conformity  to  its  requirements,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  perverted  tM 
Old  Testament  into  a  series  of  outward  ordinances,  utterly  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
nd  which  from  their  very  nature  evoked  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  false  spiritualism  on 
«De  other,  while  they  necessarily  led  to  the  decay  of  national  life.    The  truth  of  this  statement 
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appears  but  too  clearly  from  the  connectaon  of  the  Judaism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  witl 
the  scepticism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  false  spiritualism  of  the  Essenes,  and  the  semi-heathen  and 
semi-Jewish  rule  of  Herod  the  Idumaaan.  This  essential  antagonism  between  true  and  falsa 
Judaism  accounts  for  the  persecution  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ  of  God.  In  truth,  Hi« 
life  was  a  continuous  conflict  between  the  real  and  the  spurious  King  of  Israel,  between  th« 
true  Prophet  and  the  spurious  claims  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  between  the  true  High 
Priest  and  a  carnal  priesthood.     This  contest  issued  in  His  death  upon  the  cross. 

Hence  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  heir  of  the  blessing  and  the  heir  of  the  curse,  which 
descended  upon  Him  through  the  successive  ages  of  history.  Viewed  in  Himself,  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  the  great  Heir  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  of  humanity 
in  general ;  for  from  the  first  the  human  family  was  elected  and  blessed  in  Him.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  His  history, — i.  e.,  through  the  connection  subsisting  between  His  sinless  divine-human 
Person  and  His  guilty  and  sin-laden  brethren, — the  curse  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  His  people 
Israel,  and  in  the  next,  to  all  mankind,  is  seen  to  descend  and  to  meet  upon  Him.  But  by  Hia 
world-conquering  love,  the  curse  of  the  cross  became  in  turn  the  greatest  of  blessings,  even  tie 
reconciliation  of  the  world.  The  glorious  fact,  that  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  had  been  accomplished,  became  immediately  manifest  in  His  resurrection.  Hence 
He  who,  in  the  execution  of  His  mission,  was  subject  to  every  human  condition  and  limitation, 
— who,  during  His  earthly  course,  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and  in  His  death  bore  the 
concentrated  weight  of  every  curse.  He,  the  image  of  God  from  heaven,  for  His  great  love  cast 
down  to  hell  by  His  blinded  people,  appears  in  His  resurrection  as  the  glorious  and  sovereign 
Lord  and  King,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and  who  gathers  Hia 
elect  from  every  nation  and  kindred. 

The  history  of  Jesus,  as  delineated  by  Matthew,  is  at  the  same  time  the  fulfilment  and  the 
transformation  of  all  history.  If  that  Evangelist  has  given  us  chiefly  the  History  of  the  gospel, 
he  has  also  furnished  the  Gospel  of  history. 

As  here  presented  to  our  view,  the  Saviour  not  only  sounds  the  depths  of  every  sorrow,  hnt 
also  transforms  it.  It  is  this  transformation  of  sorrow  which  constitutes  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Spirit.  For,  by  His  unconditional  self-surrender,  prompted  by  unspeakable  love,  the  sacrificial 
Lamb  became  the  eternal  High  Priest.  The  covenant  blessing  which  Jesus  had  inherited  as 
the  Son  of  Abraham  now  opened  up  in  all  its  fulness,  and  appeared  as  the  fulfilment  and  the 
climax  of  every  blessing  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  our  earth.  The  Tcingdom  of  heaven — the  eter- 
nal Canaan — was  no  longer  confined  to  one  spot,  but  all,  of  whatever  nation  or  kindred,  who 
were  poor  in  spirit,  and  thus  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  were  to  be  admitted  citizens  of  this 
spiritual  and  heavenly  country. 

From  its  prevailing  historical  character,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  basis  of  all  the  others.  It  dwells  chiefly  on  the  great  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  foretold 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  while  Mark  sketches  His  individual  personality,  Luke 
presents  Him  in  His  mercy  to  humanity  at  large,  and  John,  in  his  symbolical,  divinely  ideal 
Gospel,  opens  to  our  view  the  fulness  of  grace  and  of  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  its  typological  view  and  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew Strongly  resembles  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

5  2.    MATTHEW  THE  EVANGELIST. 

From  Lis  peculiar  genius,  his  training,  and  his  apostolical  calling,  Matthew  Levi,  the  publi- 
can and  Apostle,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  of  writing  this  Gospel.  In  truth,  his  Gospel 
is  just  the  embodiment  of  the  faith  and  blissful  joy  which  sprung  up  in  his  own  heart  from  a 
view  of  the  Lord  and  a  survey  of  His  history.  What  he  saw  and  believed,  he  presents  to  his 
readers. 

Before  his  conversion,  Matthew  was  employed  in  collecting  toU  and  custom  by  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  (Matt.  ix.  9  sq.).  He  is  the  same  with  "  Levi,  son  of  Alpheus,"  whom,  according 
to  Luke  V.  27,  29 ;  Mark  ii.  14,  the  Lord  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom.    For  the  special 
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sails  of  Christ  in  the  Q-ospels  refer  always  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  besides  this,  only  one  of 
the  Apostles — Matthew — had  formerly  been  a  publican.  The  ohiinge  of  name  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  objection,  as  several  of  the  Apostles  adopted  a  new  name  expressive  of  theii 
altered  views  or  calling.  His  old  name,  Levi  (for  Levite,  iiib),  might  either  express  the  idea 
of  Jewish  legalism,  or,  from  its  etymology  (i^b),  attachment  and  dependence.  The  name  Mat 
thew,  which  he  adopted,  is  not  identical  with  Matthias  (n«na,  etoSmpos  or  QeoSoTos).  The  dif- 
ferent formation  of  the  word  points  to  a  dilferent  derivation.  Besides,  another  of  the  disoiplei 
bore  the  name  of  JVathanael,  or  "  gift  of  God."  The  word  ipa  signifies  full  extension  or  growth 
— in  concreto,  like  ntt ,  one  who  is  fully  grown,  a  man,  a  hero :  add  to  this  the  word  Jah,  and 
the  name  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  "  God's  free  man,"  in  opposition  to  Levi,  the  servant 
of  the  law.  Such  at  least  was  Matthew,  whatever  may  be  deemed  the  right  interpretation  of 
ais  name.* 

The  great  and  gracious  calling  of  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom  to  the  apostolic  office 
took  place  at,  a  time  when  many  publicans  and  sinners  (or  excommunicated  persons)  were 
awakened  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Even  before  that,  however,  Matthew  had  been  an 
"Israelite  indeed,"  familiar  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  circum- 
stance that,  although  deeply  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  adopted  an  occupation 
against  which  such  strong  prejudices  were  entertained,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  he  could  distinguish  between  the  true  essence  of  Judaism  and  its  outward  forma 
and  traditional  prejudices.  In  his  conversion,  this  distinction  was  fully  impressed  on  his  mind. 
Internal  and  external  Judaism,  spiritual  and  outward  tradition,  the  fulfilment  of  genuine  hope 
in  Christ,  and  its  perversion  in  the  carnal  expectations  of  the  Jews, — such  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  his  Gospel,  and  set  before  his  readers  in  that  orderly,  rubrical,  business-like  manner, 
to  which  he  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  his  former  employment  as  a  publican.  This 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  subject,  an  aptitude  for  descrying  and  presenting  any  grand 
contrast  in  a  striking  manner,  to  which  must  be  added  a  peculiar  breadth  of  mind,  formed  the 
mental  qualifications  of  our  Evangelist  for  his  work,  which  were  still  further  developed  in  the 
Bohool  of  grace. 

The  "New  Testament  furnishes  no  details  of  his  later  activity  as  an  Apostle.  According  to 
Ensebius  (Hist.  Ecoles.  iii.  24),  Matthew  proclaimed  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then 
went  to  other  nations,  after  having  "  committed  his  Gospel  to  writing  in  his  native  language  " 
(the  Hebrew).  Later  historians  report  that  he  had  gone  to  Ethiopia  (to  Meroe),  and  there 
preached  the  Gospel  (Socrates,  Hist.  Ecolos.  i.  19;  Eufinus  x.  9).  According  to  the  earlier 
statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.),  he  died  a  natural  death:  later  writers  speak 
of  his  martyrdom  t  (Mart.  Eom.  21  Sept.  Abdiie  Hist.  Ap.  Y).  Isidore  of  Seville  represents  him 
as  laboring  in  Macedonia,  Symeon  Metaphrastes  in  Upper  Syria,  Ambrosius  in  Persia,  and 
others  in  diiferent  places.  But  we  attach  no  historical  value  to  any  of  these  notices,  except 
Jiose  of  Clement  and  Eusebius.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Matthew  remained  in  Jeru- 
salem for  fifteen  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  (Clement  Alex.  Strom,  vi.). 

Matthew  and  John  alone  have  the  honor  of  being  at  the  same  time  Apostles  and  Evange- 
r>sts.  As  Evangelist,  our  puhUcan  stands  first  in  order,  and  opens  the  message  of  salvation, 
even  as  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  been  a  sinner,  was  the  first  to  bring  tidings  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

§3.    COMPOSITION  as  THIS  GOSPEL. 

1.  As  to  the  original  language  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy  wit 
nesses  record  that  Matthew  wrote  it  in  Hebrew.  The  testimonies  to  this  eff'eot  commence  with 
t>iat  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  evidently  refers  t« 
the  written  Gospel  by  Matthew  (see  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39).     His  statement  is  confirmed  bj 

*  For  other  derivations  of  the  name,  see  Winer's  Bibl.  HeahWorterhuch. 

t  The  lefrend  runs,  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  Hirtacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  mnrdered  Matthew,  by  piercing  him 
]LI0Ugh  the  bftck  while  at  prayer.  The  revenge  of  the  king  was  prompted  by  the  conversion  of  ^gyppus,  his  predecoaaol 
.n  t  fl  throDei  whc   with  his  whole  family,  had  adopted  Christianity  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Matthew 
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almost  all  the  older  Fathers,  such  as  IrenoBus,  Origen,  Euaebius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphsnius.  Or 
the  other  hand,  however,  an  independent  examination  of  our  present  vireek  Gospe  by  Mat- 
thew, and  especially  of  the  independent  form  of  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  as  com- 
pared with  the  Septuagint,  leaves  the  impression  of  an  original  work,  ■whether  it  was  writter 
by  Matthew  himself,  or  by  some  other  person  clothed  with  apostolic  authority.  Papias  relates 
that  this  Gospel  was  repeatedly  interpreted,  and  the  apostolic  Church  mdoubtedly  retained  its 
most  trustworthy  rendering.  This  translation  was  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  obtained  canon 
ical  authority;  while  the  Hebrew  original  was  afterwards  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  th 
Jewish-Christian  sects,  and  in  this  heretical  form  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lost 
or  rather  never  enjoyed  canonical  authority.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  iirst  Gospel  proves,  that 
it  was  originally  destined  for  Jewish  Christians.  Matthew  evidently  assumes  that  his  readers 
are  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  Palestine  and  itf 
manners.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  also  gather  how  different  the  tenets  of  the  early  Jewish 
Christians  were  from  those  of  the  later  Ebionites.  Christians  who  could  appreciate  his  narrar- 
tive  would  not  afterwards  confound  the  Gospel  with  legal  and  ceremonial  traditionalism. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  Gospel  has  been  doubted,  but  without  anj 
good  reason.  We  might  as  well  separate  the  head  from  the  body  as  call  in  question  the  chap- 
ters, which  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Such  doubts  belong  to  a  period,  happily  gone 
by,  when  commentators  and  critics  had  not  the  most  remote  conception  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  the  organic  connection  of  the  various  Gospels. 

2.  Time  of  Composition. — From  such  passages  as  chaps,  xzvii.  8,  and  xxviii.  15,  we  infer 
that  this  Gospel  was  composed  a  considerable  time  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Again,  we 
may  conjecture  from  chap.  xxiv.  15,  that  it  was  written  when  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
already,  in  a  certain  sense,  desecrated  by  the  "abomination  of  desolation."  Of  course  it  must 
date  from  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  although  that  event  was  already  foreshadowing. 
Hence  we  may  date  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  from  the  year  6T  to  69. 

3.  Authenticity. — For  the  many  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  Introductions,  especially  to  Kirchhofer's  Collection  of  Source! 
{Quellensammlung)  for  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (Zur.,  1842).  Papias  already 
knew  this  Gospel,  the  expression  recorded  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  39)  manifestly  referring  to  a 
Gospel, — the  word  Ao'ym  applying  to  the  entir*  evangelical  tradition  of  Matthew,  and  not 
merely  to  a  collection  of  sayings,  as  appears  frwn  the  similar  statement  about  Mark.  The 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  shows  that  at  that 
time  all  the  four  Gospels  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  Church;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Tatian  was  a  disciple  of  Justin,  and  that  the  Memorahiiia  (('mofi.vriij.oveviJ.aTa)  point 
back  to  an  earlier  period.  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  the  founder  of  the  Cate- 
chetical School  at  Alexandria  met  with  the  Gospel  of  Matther-  among  the  Arabs  (Euseb.  v.  10). 
The  testimony  of  Irenwus  (adversus  haeres.  iii.  1)  dates  frop'  about  the  same  period;  after 
which  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanim.  Terome,  and  others. 

4.  Title. — As  in  the  inscription  to  all  the  other  Gospels,  ..>.  in  this  also,  the  expression, 
According  to  Matthew  {Kara  Mar^alov),  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that,  notw'thstaJid- 
ing  the  human  diversity  appearing  in  the  Gospels,  they  form  but  one  Divine  message  f  salrt^ 
tion. 

5  4.    THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THI3  GOSPEL.* 

We  coniine  ourselves  here  to  the  special  works  on  Matthew,  having  already  noticed  th« 
l^fcneral  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  older  monographs  on  Matthew  we  mention  Melanohthon  :  Breves  Commentarit 
tn  Matthmum,  Strash.,  1523;  (Eoolampadius  :  Enarrationes  in  Eoang.  Matthmi,  Bas.,  1538; 
and  similar  works  of  Wolfg.  Mttsoulus,  OLEAmtrs,  &c.  Modern  commentators  of  Matthew  it 
full  or  in  part,  are;  Geibsbaoh;  Wizenmann  (The  History  of  Jesus  according  to  Matth.)  •  Men- 

•  [Tills  wiole  sectlou  Is  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  edition.— P.  8.1 
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RKN  {Meditations  on  the  Gospel  of  M.,  2  vols.,  Frankf.,  1809 ;  Bremen,  1822,— liomiletical  and 
practical) ;  Habnaok  (Jesvs  the  Christ,,  or  the  Fuljillcr  of  the  Law,  a  bibl.  theol.  Essay  oa  th« 
basis  of  the  Gospel  of  Matth.,  Elberf.,  1842) ;  Tholuok  [Gommentary  on  the  Sermon  on  tht 
Mount,  Matt,  v.-vii.,  Hamburg,  1833,  3d  ed.,  1845 ;  translated  into  English  by  R.  L.  Bkown, 
Ediub.,  1860 ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  exegetical  work  of  Dr.  Tho- 
luok.— P.  S.];  Kling  {The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Marburg,  1841);  [Fe.  Aendt,  of  Berlin,  Ser- 
mons on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Magdeb.,  1839,  2  vols. — P.  S. ;]  Lisoo  [and  especially  Teenoh] 
on  the  Parables,  and  on  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  (several  editions) ;  Stiee  (in  the  Reden  Jesu) 
[Words  of  Jesus,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  German  and  English];  Heubnbe  {Practical  Com.,  vol.  i. :  Tht 
Oospel  of  Matth.,  Potsdam,  1855) ;  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  divines :  Aenoldi  {The  Gospel  of 
Matth.,  Treves,  1856) ;  Schegg  (Munich,  1856) ;  and  Buohee  (Sohaffhausen,  1855).  Oomp, 
also  the  critical  essays  of  Haelbss  :  Be  compositione  Evang.  quod  Matthmo  trihuitur  (Erlangen, 
1842),  and  Dblitzsoh:  On  the  Origin  and  Plan  of  Matth.  (Leipz.,  1853);  also  the  exegeticsi, 
monosraph  of  Doenee:  De  oratione  Ohristi  eschatoloyiea,  Stuttg.,  1844  [on  Ma:tt.  xxiv.]. 

For  fuller  lists  of  older  writers  <  n  Matthew,  see  Heidegqbb:  Enchiridion  biblicum,  p.  464;  Waloh,  BibUoth.  theol., 
t'  f 68  ;  Dahz  ;  Unaveraalfwort&rhu  fh  der  tJieol.  lAteratur,  p.  686-46,  and  the  SupplemerU,  p.  72  and  78 ;  Winee  :  Ea-nd/. 
^itcn  der  theol.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  245  eqq.,  Supplement,  p.  88 ;  and  Schmidt  :  Biblioth.  theol.  (Halle,  1855),  p.  86. 

[American  works  on  Matthew. — Jos.  Addison  Alexandee  (O.  S.  Presbyt.)  :  The  Gospel  ac- 
tording  to  Matthew  (New  York,  1861).  The  last  work  of  the  author,  completed  only  to  the  close 
Af  chapter  xvi. ;  with  a  short  analysis  of  the  remaining  chapters  which  he  finished  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  William  Nast  (educated  in  the  university  of  Tiibingen,  minister  of  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  editor  of  a  German  religious  periodical  in  Cincinnati) :  Kri- 
iiseh-Prahtischer  Oommentar  aber  das  iV.  T,  vol.  i.  on  Matthew  (Cincinnati,  1860).  It  is  now 
being  translated  into  English  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  D.  D.  Whedon  (Method. 
Episo.) :  A  Gommentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  popular  use  (New  York, 
1861).  T.  J.  OouANT  (Baptist) :  The  Gospel  by  Matthew.  The  Gommon  English  Version  and  the 
Received  Greeh  Text;  with  a  Revised  Version  and  Critical  and  Philological  Rotes ;  prepared 
for  the  Amer.  Bible  Union  (New  York,  1860).  Oomp.  also  the  popular  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  by  A.  Baenes  (N.  S.  Presbyt.),  Prof.  Owen  (N.  S.  Presbyt.)  and  Prof  Jaooeus  (O.  8. 
Presbyt.),  and  Robinson's  and  Steong's  Harmonies. — P.  S.] 

»6.    FUNDAMENTAL  IDBA  AND  ORGANISM  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHJCW. 

Jesus,  the  offspring  of  David,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Covenant.  His  doctrine  and  His 
life  embody  the  essence  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy — Judaism  is  its  funda- 
mental idea  and  import, — thus  proving  that  He  was  the  promised  Christ  of  God.  But,  on  this 
very  ground,  His  history  presents  a  continual  antagonism  with  the  spurious  and  degenerate 
Judaism,  represented  by  the  hierarchy  of  His  age.  In  this  conflict,  while  outwardly  succumb- 
ing. He  achieves  that  triumph  by  which  His  eternal  kingdom  is  established.  He  dies, — but  as 
the  great  atoning  sacrifice  by  which  the  world  is  reconciled  to  God ;  and  this  reconciliation 
constitutes  the  basis  of  His  Icingdom. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  presents  to  us  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant. It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  law,  of  the  priesthood,  of  the  genealogies,  of  history,  of  suffer- 
ings, and  of  death, in  a  word,  the  Gospel  of  the  promised  and  accomplished  atonement,  of  the 

predicted  and  achieved  triumph. 

As  fulfilling  the  Old  Covenant,  Jesus  Christ  transforms  the  typical  Theocracy  into  the  ever- 
lasting  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that  in  His  capacity  as  eternal  Prophet,  Sigh  Priest,  and  King^ 
-i.  e.,  as  the  true  Christ. 

Part  First. 

Jesns  comes  into  this  world,  as  the  true  theocratic  Messiah,  to  fulfil  the  Old  Covenant.  H« 
leifiains  inknown  to  and  unrecognized  by.  the  outward  and  worldly  Theocracy  of  His  day 
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yea,  he  was  rejected  and  cast  ont.     Hence  He  is  destined  to  undertake  His  Messianic  ijilgrimagi 

in  obscurity  and  liumility ;  but  He  is  glorified  and  attested  by  God. 

1st  Section. — Prophetic  types  of  the  Messiah  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah  (Ch.  i.  1-17). 

2d  Section. — Jesus,  as  miraculously  conceived  by  His  mother  in  faith,  or  in  the  mystery  of  His 
incarnation,  is  not  recognized  even  by  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  house  of  David 
(Joseph),  till  attested  by  an  angel  from  heaven  (Vers.  18-25). 

'<i  Section. — On  His  appearance  upon  earth,  He  is  rejected,  despised,  and  persecuted  by  th 
theocratic  city,  the  theocratic  priesthood,  and  royalty;  but  ovifned  by  God  in  signs  froir 
heaven,  in  the  adoration  of  wise  men  from  the  heathen  world,  in  His  miraculous  and  Divina 
preservation,  effected  by  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  by  His  concealment  during  His  youth  in 
the  obscurity  of  Galilee  (Oh.  ii.). 

ith  Section. — On  entering  upon  His  public  ministry,  Jesus  remained  still  unknown,  even  ta 
those  who  had  humbled  themselves  and  professed  penitence  in  Israel.  In  the  baptism  unto 
repentance  He  receives  His  solemn  consecratioti  unto  the  death  which  He  was  to  accom- 
plish, while  at  the  same  time  He  is  owned  and  glorified  by  the  Father  as  His  beloved  Son, — 
the  whole  blessed  Trinity  shedding  its  lustre  around  Him,  and  His  advent  being  annotmced 
by  His  special  messenger,  John  (Ch.  iii.). 

5th  Section. — Jesus  renouncing  the  world,  and  commencing  His  conquest  of  it.  While  prepar- 
ing for  the  public  discharge  of  His  oflBce,  He  has  to  encounter  the  threefold  temptation  of 
Satan,  corresponding  to  the  threefold  form  in  which  a  worldly  minded  people  had  shaped 
to  themselves  their  hopes  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Jesus  is  constrained  to  conceal  His  dignity 
from  the  people,  and  to  commence  His  work  in  the  despised  district  of  Galilee.  But  God 
glorifies  Him  in  the  homage  paid  to  Him  by  His  disciples  and  the  people  (Ch.  iv.). 

Fart  Second. 

Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  true  Messiah  in  His  continual  conflict  with  the  spurious 
notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  proves  Himself  the  promised 
Prophet,  King,  and  High  Priest. 
\st  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  Prophet  : 

a.  As  Teacher  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Ch.  v.  to  vii.). 
J.  As  Wonder-worker  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  attesting  and  confirming  His  word 
(Ch.  viii.  and  ix.). 
2(i  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  Kinff  : 

a.  As  Shepherd  of  His  people,  in  sending  to  the  scattered  sheep  His  twelve  Apostles,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Oh.  x.). 

b.  By  bringing  out  clearly  the  fact  that  He  has  not  been  owned  as  Prophet,  and  by  mani- 
festing  His  royal  dignity  (Oh.  xi.). 

e.  By  proving  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  Lord  of  the  people,  Conqueror  of  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  the  future  Judge  of  His  foes,  and  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  love, 
or  of  the  family  of  the  saints  (Oh.  xii.). 

d.  By  presenting  in  parables  the  foundation  and  the  development  of  His  kingdom 
through  all  its  phases,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination  (Ch.  xiii.  1-61). 

BJ  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  High  Priest  in  His  rofferings ;— being  rejected 
a.  By  His  own  city,  Nazareth  (Ch.  xiii.  52-58). 
h.  By  the  political  despotism  of  Herod,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  (Ch.  xiv.). 

e.  By  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  theological  authorities  of  thi 
schools  (Ch.  XV.). 

d.  By  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  or  the  theocratical  authorities  of  the  whole  cofiB- 
try  (Ch.  xvi.  1-12). 
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Part  Third. 

Christ  presents  the  future  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  opposition  to  the  traditiona 
form  of  the  ancient  world  and  Theocracy. 

l»t  Section, — The  Church  in  its  prophetic  character,  as  confessing  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  iii 
opposition  to  the  legal  opinions  concerning  Him  entertained  by  the  synagogue : 
a.  The  Church  as  confessing  Christ  (Ch.  xvi.  13-20). 
J.  The  Church  as  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  that  worldly  fear  of  thu 

cross  by  which  He  is  tempted  (Vers.  21-28). 
e.  The  Church  as  a  spiritual  communion,  in  opposition  to  the  solitary  tents  of  spurious 
separation  from  the  world  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  anohoretism  and  monasticiani 
(Ch.  xvii.  1-8). 

d.  The  Church  as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden  (Vers.  9-13). 

e.  The  Church  as  wonder-working  by  the  spiritual  power  of  prayer  and  fasting  (Vera 
1^21). 

/.  The  Church  in  its  human  weakness  (Vers.  22,  23). 

g.  The  Church  as  free,  and  yet  voluntarily  subject,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  old  templ« 
(Vers.  24-27). 
2(?  Section. — The  priestly  order  in  the  Church  of  Christ : 

a.  The  hierarchy  of  the  service  of  love  (Ch.  xviii.  1-14). 

6.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  (Vers.  15-20). 

c.  Absolution  in  the  Church  (Vers.  21-35). 
Zd  Section. — The  priestly  family  in  the  Church : 

a.  Marriage  in  the  Church  (Ch.  xix.  1-12). 

h.  Children  in  the  Church  (Vers.  13-15). 

c.  Property  in  the  Church  (Vers.  16-23). 
Ml  Section. — Future  Jeingly  manifestation  of  the  Church  : 

a.  Glorious  reward  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  all  who  renounce  the  world  (Vers.  27-30;. 

i.  Keward  by  free  grace  (Ch.  xx.  1-16). 

Part  Fourth. 

Christ  surrendering  Himself  to  the  Messianic  faith  of  His  people. 
Ut  Section. — FuU  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  end  (Ch.  xx.  17-19). 
2d  Section. — Places  at  the  right  and  the  left  of  His  throne,  and  of  His  priestly  cross  (Vers 

20-28). 
Zd  Section. — The  courtly  pride  which  would  prevent  those  who  are  poor  and  needy  from  com^ 

ing  to  the  Lord,  and  manifestation  of  Christ  as  King  of  mercy  (Vers.  29-33). 
ith  Section. — Prophetic  Hosanna  of  the  people,  and  amazement  of  Jerusalem  (Oh.  xxi.  1-11). 
bth  Section. — Purifloation  of  the  temple ;  residence  of  the  King  in  His  temple. 

a.  The  house  of  prayer  and  of  mercy,  in  opposition  to  the  den  of  thieves  (Vers.  12-14), 

b.  The  children  in  the  temple,  and  the  high  priests  and  Scribes  (Vers.  15,  16). 

c.  The  barren  fig  tree  covered  with  foliage,  but  without  fruit,  on  the  Temple  Mount 
Symbolical  curse  of  the  priesthood  (Vers.  17-22). 

ith  Section.— Aaaaalta  of  the  outward  Theocracy  on  the  King  in  His  temple: 

a.  Assault  of  the  high  priests  and  elders,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Oh.  xxi.  23-xxii.  14)- 

b.  Assault  of  the  Herodians,  or  of  the  political  party,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers, 
15-22). 

c.  Assault  of  the  Sadducees,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers.  23-33). 

d.  Assault  of  the  Pharisees,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers.  34-46). 

1th  Section.— Yinai  judgment  of  Christ  upon  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.     Christ  of  His  owr 
aocoid  leaves  the  temple  fOh.  xxiii.  to  xxiv.  1). 
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Part  Fifth. 

Final  and  fullest  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet;  or,  discourses  of  the  Lord  oea 
eerning  the  "  last  things." 
Ut  Section.— The  general  judgment;  or,  the  end  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  world  (Uu.  m^ 

2-41). 

hd  5eciio».— Judgment  on  the  rulers  of  the  Church  (Vers.  42-61). 
id  Section. — Judgment  upon  the  Church  itself  (Oh.  xxv.  1-13). 
Uh  Section. — The  final  judgment  as  retribution  (Vers.  14-30). 
6th  Section. — The  final  judgment  as  separation  (Vers.  31-41). 

Part  Sixth. 

Final  and  fullest  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  High  Priest  in  His  sufi"erings. 
1st  Section.— Oertitaie  of  the  Lord,  and  incertitude  of  His  enemies  (Ch.  xxvi.  1-3). 
2d  Section.— IhQ  anointing  to  the  burial;  or,  the  loving  woman  and  the  traitor  (Vers.  4rl«) 
3d  Section.— The  Passover  and  the  Eucharist  (Vers.  17-29). 
4:th  Section.— Tromiaes  of  the  disciples  and  Christ  in  Gethsemane  (Vers.  30^6). 
5th  Section.— The  traitor,  the  defender,  and  the  disciples  generally  (Vers.  4T-56). 
6th  Section. — Caiaphas  (Vers.  57-68). 
7th  Section.— Peter  (Vers.  69-75). 

8th  Section.— J aiaa  and  the  high  priests  (Ch.  xxvii.  1-10). 
Qth  Section.— Tilaie,  the  Jews,  and  the  band  of  soldiers  (Vers.  11-31). 
,  10th  Section.— Qolgotha  (Vers.  32-56). 
nth  Section.— The  burial  and  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  (Vers.  57-66). 

Part  Seventh. 

Christ  in  His  full  kingly  glory  (Ch.  xxviii.). 
1st  Section. — The  angel  from  heaven  (Vers.  1-8). 

2d  Section.— The  Lord,  and  the  women  worshipping  Him  (Vers.  9,  10). 
Sd  Section. — Judaism  and  its  saying ;  or,  impotent  end  of  the  old  world  (Vers.  11-15). 
ith  Section. — Almighty  rule  of  Christ,  and  His  liingdom  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Vers.  16-20)l 

J^ote.—ThQ  view  lately  broached  by  Delitzsch  (in  the  Essay :  Neue  Vnfer9uckungen  uber  Entstehwng  der  Tcanoni. 
aohen  EvangelUn^  Part  I.,  Loipz.,  1858),  on  the  connection  between  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Pentateuch,  is  ex 
oeedingly  ingenious,  although  somewhat  strained.  DeUtzsch  sets  out  by  selecting  the  passage  in  Matthew  t.  17,  "  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  etc,  as  containing  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Thus  far  we  agree  with 
him ;  but  we  demur  to  his  inference  from  this  verse,  that  not  only  has  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy,  in  all  its  parts, 
been  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  but  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  is  such,  that  its  five  parts  correspond  to,  and 
fulfil,  the  five  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our  author  proceeds  to  prove  this  hypothesis  by  showing  how  the  first  chaptel 
of  Matthew,  or  the  Book  of  the  Genesis  of  Christ,  corresponds  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Similarly  as  the  Book  of  Exodufl 
opens  with  the  murder  of  the  Hebrew  infant-^j  in  Egypt,  so  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  with  that  of  the  infants  in 
Bethlehem.  In  general,  many  and  striking  points  of  analogy  are  brought  out.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  of  course, 
the  counterpart  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Again,  Matt.  viii.  1  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  pointing  to  the  corresponding  legal  ordinances.  Still  further,  Matt.  a.  1  corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Numbers,— 
the  numbering  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  fulfilled  in  the  selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Lastly,  the  portion  corre.«pond. 
Ing  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  commences  with  ch.  six,,  when  the  ministry  in  Galilee  ceases,  and  that  in  Judsea  be- 
gins.  In  this  case  Genesis  and  Leviticus  evidently  would  be  too  short.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  too  long.  The  8am« 
disproportion  would  apply  to  the  single  parts.  The  hypothesis  is  ingenious,  but  fanciful,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  over 
rating  a  supposed  formal  correspondence  at  the  expense  of  the  inward  and  material  correspondence.  The  main  thing  t« 
be  kept  In  view  Is  the  great  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  itself  was  fulfilled— E;t  In  the  letter,  but  in  tl€  spUt— 
b;  the  kingdom  cl  heaven  under  the  New  Testament 
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PART  PIRST. 

Jkstts  comes  into  this  world,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  true  Theocracy,  to  fulfil  the 
Old  Covenant.  He  remains  unknown  to  and  unrecognized  by  the  outward  and  secular 
Theocracy  of  His  day.  Rejected  and  cast  out  by  His  own.  He  undertakes  secretly 
His  first  Messianic  pilgrimage  into  Egypt.    But  He  is  glorified  and  attested  by  God. 


FIRST    SECTION". 

PROPHETIC  TYPES  OF  THE   MESSIAH,   IN  THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 


Chapter  I.  1-17  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 

OOKTBNTs:— 1.  Superscription. — 2.  Fundameotal  Idea. — 3.  The  Three  DlTislons  of  the  Genealogy. — 4.  Number  of  tnc 

Generationa. 

1  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 

2  Abraham  begat  Isaac  ;  David  the  king '  begat  Solomon — 
Isaac  begat  Jacob  ;  of  her  that  had  been  the  wife  of  Una* , 
Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren  ;             7  Solomon  begat  Roboam  ; 

3  Judas  begat  Phares  and  Zara —  Eoboam  begat  Abia  ; 

of  Thamar ;  Abia  begat  Asa  ; 

Phares  begat  Bsrom  ;  8  Asa  begat  Josaphat ; 
Earom  begat  Aram  ;  Josaphat  begat  Joram  ; 

4  Aram  begat  Aminadab  ;  Joram  begat  Ozias  ; 
Aminadab  begat  Naasson ;  9  Ozias  begat  Joatham  ; 
Naasaon  begat  Salmon ;                                       Joatham  begat  Achaz  ; 

6  Salmon  begat  Booz —  Achaz  begat  Ezekias  ; 

of  Bachab  ;  10  Ezekias  begat  Manasses  ; 

Booz  begat  Obed —  Manasses  begat  Am  on  ; 

of  Ruth  ;  Amon  begat  Josias  ; 

Obed  begat  Jesse  ;  11  Josias  begat  Jechonias  and  his  brethren, 

8  Jesse  begat  David  the  king ;  about   the   time   they  were   ca,rriod 

away  [(jLeToiKeata)  to  Babylon  j 

12  And  after  they  were  brought  to  Babyloii — 
Jechonias  begat  Salathiel ; 

Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel ; 

13  Zorobabel  begat  Abiud  ; 
Abiud  begat  Eliakim ; 
Ehakim  begat  Azor , 
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14  Azor  begat  Sadoc  ; 
Sadoc  begat  Achim  ; 
Achim  begat  Eliud  ; 

15  Eliud  begat  Eleazar  ; 
Eleazar  begat  Matthau  ; 
Matthan  begat  Jacob  ; 

16  Jacob    begat    Joseuh,   the    husband    of 

Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who 

is  called  Christ  [the  Messiah].* 
17  Bo  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David,  are  fourteen  generations;  and  Iron: 
David,  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon,  are  fourteen  generations  ;  and  froni 
xne  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ,  are  fourteen  generations. 

^  Ver.  6, — [The  title  6  ^a<Ti\€vs,  the  king,  is  repeated  in  the  texkifi  recepkis  with  the  majority  of  MS3.  and  retained 
by  Meyer,  Wordsworth,  Lange,  but  omitted  by  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorl^  Tregellfs,  Alford  {in  bis/huHA  ed.).  The  repetition  maybe  defended  on  the  ground  of  emphasis  as  giv- 
ing a  clue  to  the  design  of  tliis  genealogy  and  showing  the  kingship  of  Christ,  the  heir  of  the  whole  theocracy.  Dr.  Words- 
worth makes  use  of  the  textus  receptixs  as  an  argument  foi"  liis  view  of  the  relation  of  the  two  genealogies  :  "The  gene- 
alogy of  St.  Matthew  is  Christ's  official  succession  to  David  as  a  king  (see  ver.  6,  where  David  is  twice  called  6  ^affiKevs). 
That  of  St.  Luke  is  the  derivation  of  his  origin  i¥om  David  as  a  Tnan, — hence  he  traces  the  Lord's  pedieree  farther  back- 
ward, even  to  the  first  man,  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race."  Dr.  W.,  following  the  fathers,  regards  both  geneal- 
ogies as  the  pedigrees  of  Joseph,  not  of  Mary. — P.  8.] 

*  [The  authorized  English  version  of  the  Greek  Testament  after  the  latest  standard  edition  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety (New  York,  18G2),  is  made  the  basis  of  this  Commentary,  and  all  occasional  corrections  are  included  in  bracket* 
(nee  the  Preface).  But  in  this  section  which  contains  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  I  have  deviated  from  the  rule  and  conform- 
ed to  the  new  German  version  of  Lange  in  three  points :  1,  in  the  order  and  arrangement,  with  the  view  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  three  divisions  or  periods  of  Christ's  ancestry ;  2.  in  omitting  the  oft  repeated  and  unnecessary  and  (for  the 
Greek  Be)  between  the  members  of  the  pedigree ;  8,  in  italiiizing  the  /emtile  ancestry  of  Christ,  ver.  3,  5,  and  6 ;  comp. 
Comment,  p.  49.  Italics  then  do  not  indicate  here  auditions  to  the  Greek  text,  as  in  the  Common  Version,  which,  in  Ihii 
genealogy,  only  supplies  the  words  :  "  that  had  heen  the  wife^^  ver.  6.  As  regards  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns  I  have  (in 
the  text,  not  in  the  notes)  adhered  to  the  C.  V.,  althouL^h  in  a  reriffion  of  the  English  Bitile  (which  is  in  no  way  attempted 
in  this  Commentary)  uniformity  in  the  spelling  should  undoutjtedly  be  aimed  at  as  much  as  possible,  and  tiebrew  names 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  conformed  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek  names  to  the  Greek  spelling.  Thus  in  this  genealogy  J-udah  should 
be  substituted  for  Judats,  Phari-z  for  Ph^trex,  Hezran  for  Ei^rom.  Ram  for  Aram,  Nahtihmt  for  Naaeson,  Boaz  for  5o(/e, 
Eahah  for  Rucliah,  Uriah  for  (Trias,  Rehoboam.  for  Rohoam,  JehAinhaphat  for  Josaphat,  XJaziah  ior  Ozias,  Jotham  foi 
Joaiham,  Ahaz  for  Achaz,  Ilezekiah  for  EzekiaK  Jotdah  for  Jotiian,  Jeroniah  for  Jechonias,  Zerubdabel  for  Zorobahei, 
Zadoc  for  iSadoc.  Couip.  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  dictionaries;  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell's  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  with 
preliminary  dissertations.  Lend.  1834,  Diss.  xii.  Pt.  iii.  10-14;  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant's  "  Eevised  Version  of  Matthew,^ 
Haw  Tort,  1860,  p.  2.-P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITIOAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  expression  0i0\us  -/fviaems 
might  be  rendered,  600/1:  of  tJie  naiimty^  and  hence  be 
a|)plied  in  a  more  extended  sense  to  the  whole  Gospel. 
But  it  may  also  mean  genealogy^  genealogical  table,, 
pedigree  ;  and  this  is  the  simple.'^t  and  most  obvious 
m  ;aning.  It  is  supported,  1)  by  the  analogy  of  Gen. 
V.  1  (Sept.) ;  2)  by  the  reference  in  ver.  18,  toS  Be 
XptffTQu  7}  yeVecns,  and  in  ii.  1,  tov  Be  'ItjctoD  •yej'j'Tj- 

Jeaus,  Joshua,  s^njjin^  (Ex.  xxiv.  13  ;  Num.  xiii. 
16),  or  Sl'J^!! — as  the  name  was  written  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Neh.  vii.  7) — God  is  helper,  or 
deliverer. 

Christ,  X p I (T T (f  J,  n^iiSio,  anointed:  the  official 
designation  of  priests.  Lev.  iv.  3  ;  v.  16  ;  Ps.  cv. 
15  ; — of  kings,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10  ;  Ps.  ii.  2  ;  Dan. 
.X.  25,  26.  In  1  Kings  xix.  16  we  also  read  of 
anointing  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  inspired  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  led  Israel  to  lools  for  salvation  in 
and  through  a  personal  Messiah,  who,  although  rep- 
resented in  the  first  place  as  the  anointed  King  of 
the  stock  of  David,  was  also  invested  with  the  at- 
tributes of  perfect  Prophet  and  of  High  Priest. 

Vers.  2-16.  From  the  expression  "Jacob  begat 
Joseph,"  ver.  16,  we  gather  that  we  have  here  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  not  that  of  Mary.  But 
why  should  the  Evangehst  present  this  genealogy  to 
his  readers?  Josepli  was  descended  from  David 
through  the  legitimate  royal  line  of  the  house  of 
Duvid  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Jesus,  the 
adoptive  son.  of  Josepli,  was  the  legal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  David.     But  this  1  ae  of  descent  was,  in 


the  most  important  respect,  also  the  line  of  Mary, 
though  she  was  descended  from  David  through  an- 
other branch  (Luke  i.  27  ;  Eom.  i.  t).  In  Joseph's 
line  of  descent,  the  grand  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  line  of  Jesus  appear  in  the  most  striking 
manner ;  viz.,  its  spiritual  nobility,  its  humifiationa 
and  consecrations  in  the  progress  of  history,  ita 
glorious  elevation,  and  its  tragic  reverses.  It  was 
necessary  that  even  in  His  line  of  descent  the  Lord 
should  be  marked  out  as  the  chosen  sacrificial  Lamb 
of  Israel  and  of  the  world. 

The  line  of  descent,  as  traced  by  Matthew,  pre- 
sents various  difficulties. — First,  in  the  way  of  omis- 
sions. The  table  gives  Eahab  as  the  great-grand- 
mother of  David.  Yet  she  lived  about  400,  or,  more 
precisely,  366  years  before  David  was  born.  "  This 
difficulty,"  remarks  de  Wette,  "  is  connected  witn 
the  statement  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  according  to  which  the 
line  between  David  and  Nahshon  is  represented  as 
consisting  of  only  four  generations."  Besides,  in  the 
second  division  of  the  genealogy,  the  names  of 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  are  omitted,  which, 
according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  11,  12,  must  be  inserted 
between  Joram  and  Ozias  ;  also  the  name  of  Jehoia 
kim,  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 ;  2  (^hron. 
xxxvi.  8,  should  come  in  between  Josiah  and  Jeco- 
niah  or  Jehoiachin.  These  omissions  were  evidently 
made  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  generations  from 
David  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  fourteen.  But 
for  this  Matthew  must  have  had  a  sufiicient  reason. 
According  to  some  critics,  the  arrangement  of  the 
genealogical  table  was  designed  merely  to  aid  tht 
memory.  Others  have  imagined  that  it  bore  refer- 
ence to  certain  cabalistic  ideas.     W.  Hofifmann  ex- 
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'ilains  the  discrepancy  {dan  Lehen  Jesu,  etc.,  Stutt- 
jart,  1836)  by  the  suppoaition  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  genealogical  table  which  Matthew 
ased.  According  to  Ebrard  {Evangelienkritik,  p. 
199),  the  ■ieseendants  of  the  heathen  Jezebel  to  the 
fourth  geueration  were  omitted,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Decalogue.  Thus  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
AmazLih  were  left  out.  Jehoiakim  also  was  omitted, 
heoause,  in  reference  to  the  Theocracy,  he  and  Je- 
ioiaohiii  really  formed  but  one  link  in  the  great 
cuain,  and  the  first  was  tbe  less  worthy  of  commem- 
oration. But  none  of  the  above  suggestions  supplies 
a  valid  reason  for  the  omissions.  The  true  explana- 
tion appears  to  be,  that  till  the  individuals  omitted 
by  the  Evangelist  had,  in  one  respect  or  another,  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  links  in 
the  theocratic  chain.  Ahaziah  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hand  of  his  mother  Atbaliah,  daughter  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Israel.  Joash  deserved  the  title  of  sove- 
reign merely  so  long  as  he  continued  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  was  the  kiug's  son- 
in-law.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  he  yielded 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  a  godless  court.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jehoiada  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
the  kings,  but  not  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  In 
accordance  with  an  express  prophetic  declaration, 
Amaziah  was  destroyed  on  account  of  his  impeni- 
tence— according  to  the  Sept. — by  God  (2  Chron. 
XXV.  16,  27).  Jehoiakim  was  forcibly  made  king  of 
Judah  by  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4). 
Similarly  Zedekiah  was  left  out,  as  having  been 
merely  a  creature  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  also 
because,  as  brother  of  Jehoiachin,  he  formed  no  new 
link  between  Jehoiachin  and  Salathiel.  Assir  also 
is  passed  over,  because  jio  political  importance  at- 
taches to  his  life,  which  was  passed  in  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  (Comp.  W.  Hoffmann,  1.  c,  p.  152;  K. 
Eofmann,    IVeissagung  und  ErfiXlluyig^  ii.  37.) 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  third  division 
contains  only  thirteen  generations,  counting  Joseph 
as  the  twelfth,  and  adding  Jesus  as  the  thirteenth. 
By  this  Matthew  evidently  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  name  of  Mary  was  here  to  be  inserted  in  the  gene- 
alogy ;  for  in  so  important  a  matter  he  could  not 
have  made  a  mistake.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  suppo- 
sition tnat  he  counted  the  name  of  Jechoniah  twice, — 
the  second  time  as  anew  founding  the  Messianic  line 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  At  any  rate,  the  Evan- 
gelist wished  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  that  Joseph 
was  not  the  natural  father  of  Jesus.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
genealogy :  Abraham  begat  etc.,  Jacob  begat  Joseph ; 
and  an  expression  is  introduced  which  forcibly  points 
to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin. 

Another  point  claims  our  attention.  According 
to  Jewish  law,  a  stain  attached  to  each  of  the  four 
females — Thamar,  Eahab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba — 
introduced  by  Matthew  into  the  genealogy.  But  we 
can  scarcely  infer  from  this  circumstance,  with  Starke, 
that  they  are  specially  mentioned  in  order  to  show 
that  Christ  was  not  ashamed  of  poor  sinners,  since  He 
derived  from  such  His  human  nature,  and  had  re- 
ceived them  as  His  own  people ;  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  Jesus  was  conceived  by  Mary  without 
any  taint  of  sin.  It  was  rather  the  object  of  the 
Evangelist  to  point  out  to  his  Jewish  readers  a  higher 
righteousness  than  that  external  and  ceremonial  sane- 
tit  y  which  the  Pharisees  extolled.  No  doubt  Thamar 
conceived  Phares,  knowing  that  she  committed  in- 
cest ;  while  Judah,  although  not  aware  who  she  was, 
T:xs  gui.'ty  of  fornication.  Still,  it  was  under  the 
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impulse  of  faith,  tho':gh  fanatical  and  sadly  mis- 
directed, that  Thamar  took  that  strange  and  sinful 
step.  She  was  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  become 
one  of  the  mothers  of  God's  chosen  race.  By  faith, 
Thamar  rose  over  the  guilt  of  incest,  and  Rahab  ovci 
her  former  degradation  of  being  a  heathen  and  a 
harlot.  By  her  heroic  faith,  Ruth,  though  pure  an<,' 
unblamable,  yet  a  heathen,  attained  such  distinction, 
that  one  of  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament  canon 
bears  her  name ;  while  Bathsheba,  David's  accom- 
plice in  adultery,  became  the  partner  of  hisjpenitencs 
and  his  throne. 

In  the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  genea 
logical  tree  of  Jesus,  Matthew  was  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Old  Testament  symbolism  of  num- 
bers. The  grand  general  arrangement  into  three 
groups  (patriarchs,  kings,  and  persons  of  royal  ex- 
traction) presents  an  ascending  and  descending  line. 
In  the  first  fourteen  generations  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  (in  a  secular  point  of  view),  culminating  in 
royalty.  The  second  series  consists  of  a  line  of  royal 
personages,  gradually  inclining  downwards.  The 
third  begins  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
forms  a  descimding  line,  which  finally  terminates  in 
Joseph  the  carpenter.  Still,  the  main  point  in  this 
arrangement  is  the  number  three.  Three  is  the  grand 
spiritual  number.  In  spite  of  the  sins  and  the  apos- 
tasy of  some  of  the  representatives  of  David,  that 
line  always  continued  specially  set  apart  by  God  and 
for  God,  constituting  a  hereditary  spiritual  nobility  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  it  the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham  was 
more  and  more  concentrated, — both  the  blessing  o'' 
the  proihise  and  the  blessing  of  faith.  Each  of  these 
three  groups  was  again  subdivided  into  a  series  of  four- 
teen— twice  seven.  The  number  seven  denotes  the 
full  development  of  nature  up  to  its  consecration  and 
transfiguration.  Two  is  the  number  of  contrast — 
of  sex,  of  life.  Accordingly,  the  number  fourteen 
would  indicate  that  the  development  of  a  genea- 
logical line  had  reached  its  completion.  The  number 
three,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  perfect  eleva- 
tion of  this  perfect  natural  development  of  nature 
into  the  sphere  of  spiritual  consecration.  Hence  the 
forty-two  generations  point  to  the  spiritual  consecra- 
tion of  the  theocratic  line  culminating  in  Him  who 
was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years  (a  round  num- 
ber for  forty-two)  through  the  wilderness,  and  had  in 
all  forty-two  encampments.  Thus,  in  reference  both 
to  time  and  space,  the  old  race  had  to  pass  as  it  were 
through  forty-two  stages  before  a  new  race  (in  the 
symbolical  sense)  sprang  up. 

We  can  here  but  briefly  discuss  the  relation  be- 
tween the  genealogy  of  Jesus  according  to  Matthew, 
and  the  same  as  given  hy  Zuke.  So  far  as  their  ar- 
rangement is  concerned,  we  notice,  that  while  the 
first  genealogy  descends  from  the  progenitor,  the 
second  ascends  from  the  last  scion  ;  and  that,  while 
Matthew  begins  with  Abraham,  Luke  goes  beyond 
the  father  of  the  faithful  to  Adam,  the  flrsi  progeni- 
tor of  the  human  race,  and  to  God  its  Creator. 
Again,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  the  two  tables  aie 
concerned,  we  find  that  from  David  downwards  the 
names  are  for  the  most  part  different,  and  manifestly 
constitute  two  different  lines,  which  coincide  only  in 
the  names  of  Zorobabel  and  Salathiel.  Matthew's  liufc 
passes  from  David  to  Solomon,  while  that  of  Luke 
passes  from  David  to  his  son  Nathan.  In  Matthew's 
line,  the  parent  of  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  is  called 
Jacob,  while  in  that  of  Luke  he  is  designated  Eli 
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The  same  discrepancy  extends  over  the  whole  table, 
— always  assuming  that  the  apparent  coincidence  of 
the  two  lines  in  Zorobabel  and  Salathiel  is  simply 
due  to  similarity  of  names.  From  the  earliest  period, 
various  explanations  of  this  difficulty  have  been  sug- 
gested. At  first  it  was  supposed  that,  by  a  marriage 
according  to  the  law  of  Levirate  (Deut.  xxv.  B-10), 
the  two  I'.nes  had  converged  in  one  link.  JuHus 
Africanus  (according  to  Eusebius,  E.  H.  I.  1)  sug- 
gested that  Eli  died  childless,  that  Jacob  espoused 
his  widow,  and  was  the  real  father  of  Joseph.  But 
then,  according  to  the  law,  Eli  alone  would  in  that 
case  have  been  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Joseph 
(Deut.  xxv.  6).  Ambrosius  reversed  the  above  hy- 
pothesis :  Eli,  he  supposed,  was  the  real,  'and  Jacob 
the  nominal  father.  But  in  that  case  the  same  dif- 
ficulty recurs.  Other  hypotheses  are  even  less  plau- 
sible. The  view  most  commonly  adopted  is  that  of 
Helvicus  {see  Winer's  Real-  Worterh.  art.  JesVyi^), 
according  to  which,  Luke  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
maternal  genealogy ;  so  that  the  Eli  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  23  was  the  father  of  Mary,  and,  as  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph,  was  called  his  father.  The  objection 
of  Winer,  that  in  such  case  Luke  would  not  have  em- 
ployed the  terms  tov  'HXi,  may  be  met  by  a  reference 
to  the  similar  expression  tov  ®^ov^  where,  of  course, 
it  could  not  be  intended  to  represent  God  as  the 
natural  Father  of  Adam.  The  objection,  that  the 
Jews  were  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  genealogical 
record  of  females,  does  not  apply  here,  as  Jesus  had 
no  natural  father.  Besides,  down  to  Eli,  the  geneal- 
ogy given  is  that  of  males.  Lastly,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
priety of  the  thing  was  concerned,  Luke  also  inserts 
the  name  of  Joseph,  as  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
the  father  of  Jesus.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modern  exptj^itors,  as  Bengel, 
Heumann,  Paulus,  Kuiuoel,  Wiesiler,  W.  Hoffmann 
(Leben  Jesu,  p.  148).*  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  of  Luke's  Gospel  to  follow  up  the 
genealogical  line  beyond  Abraham  to  Adam  and  God, 
so  as  to  present  the  Lord  both  as  the  Son  of  man  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  to  trace  the  actual  lineage  of  Jesus,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  his  mother  Mary  ;  while  Matthew 
in  this  respect  also  represented  the  theocratic  and 
legal  point  of  view. 

Proofs  and  parallel  passages  : — Jesus,  Luke  i. 
31.  Christ,  Lev.  iv.  B,  16,  etc. ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment everywhere.  Jesus  Christ,  John  xx.  81,  and 
in  many  other  places.  Son  of  David,  Ps.  cxxxii.  1 1 ; 
lea.  xi.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  23  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  Rom.  i.  3  ; 
Matt.  XV.  22,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  42.     Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  8, 

*  [For  another  and  a  remarkably  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  two  genealogies,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Lord  Arthur 
C.  Hervey's  article,  "  G-enealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  Suiith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  666.  This  is  not  the  place  tu  enter 
into  details  of  his  theory :  suffice  it  to  say.  that,  accordina 
to  Lord  Hervey,  both  the  genialogies  (in  Matthew  and  Lulie) 
ore  those  of  Joseph.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew_  is 
"Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David;  i.  e.,  It  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom, 
ending  with  Christ  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St.  Luke's  is 
Joseph's  private  genealogj',  exhibiting  his  real  birth,  as 
David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown."  Lord  Hervey  further  suggests,  "that  Salathiel,  of 
the  house  of  Nathan,  became  heir  to  David's  throne  on  tho 
failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and  that  as  such  he 
md  his  descendants  were  transferred,  as  *  sons  of  Jeconiah,' 
'o  the  royal  genealogical  table,  according  to  the  principle  of 
D6  Jewish  law,  laid  down  Num.  xxvil.  8-11."  On  the  same 
"Inciple,  the  other  divergences  of  the  two  genealogies  arc 
iplalaed,  till  we  reach  Matthan,  who  had  two  sons,  Jacob 
jld  Hell.  The  elder  of  these,  Jacob,  whose  daughter  Mary 
Iras  mother  of  the  Lord,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  suc- 
eeealon  to  the  throne  of  David  now  devolved  on  Joseph,  the 
•oa  of  il«li  —The  Edinb.  TaiKHLATOE.' 


xxii.  18;  2  Sam.  vii.  12;  Gal.  iii.  l«,  etc.,  eto 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxi.  2,  3  ;  Kom.  ix.  7,  9.  Jacob,  Gen 
xxv.  26.     Judah,  Gen.  xxix.  35,  xlix.  10 ;  Heb.  vii 

14.  Pharez  and  Zarah,  Gen.  xxxvni.  29,  80 
ffesron  {Esrom),  1  Chron.  ii.  4,  B.  Aram  or  iJoBi, 
Kuth  iv.  19  (Hezron's  first-bom  son  omitted,  1  Chron, 
ii  9)  Aminadab,  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  Naashon,  Ex 
vi.  23.  Salmon,  1  Chron.  ii.  11  ;  Ruth  iv.  20. 
Rahab,  Josh.  ii.  1,  vi.  23,  24.     Boaz,  Obed,  Ruth  iv 

15,  17.  Obed,  Jesse,  Ruth  iv.  22;  1  Chron.  u.  12', 
1    Sam.   XX.    27;    1    Kings  xii.  16.     Jesse,  David, 

1  Chron.  ii.  15.  Solomon,  2  Sam.  xii.  24.  Roboam, 
Rehoboam,  1  Kings  xi.  43.  Abia,  Asa,  1  Kings  xv. 
2,    8.     Josaphat,  2  Chron.  xvi.  and  xvii.     Joram^ 

2  Kings  viii.  16  ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1.  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  2  Kings  viii.  24;  xi.  2,  xii.  21 ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  11.  Ozias  (or  Azariah),  2  Kings  xiv.  21.  Jo- 
atham,  2  Kings  xv.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  23.  Ahaz, 
2  Kings  XV.  38  ;  2  Chron.  xxvii.  9.  EzeMas  (Heze- 
hiah),  2  Kings  xvi.  20  ;  2  Chron  xxviii.  27.  Mannu 
ses,  2  Kings  xx.  21.  Amon,  2  Kings  xxi.  18.  Jo- 
sias,  2  Kings  xxi.  24.  Jechonias,  Jehoiakim,  2 
Kings  xxiii.  35.  The  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Kings 
xxv;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.).  "M  notat  tcmpm  non 
stride  tan  turn  sed  cum  laiitudinc,"  just  as  Jechonias 
and  his  brothers  were  not  bom  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  On  three  different  occasions,  within  a  shoi-t 
period,  portions  of  the  people  were  carried  away, — 
first,  during  the  reign  of  Jehol&kim,  then  under  that 
of  Jehoiachin,  and,  lastly,  under  Zedekiah.  But  the 
Evangelist  speaks  of  the  three  events  as  of  one,  be- 
cause the  captivity  began  under  the  first  of  these 
princes,  was  extended  under  the  second,  and  com- 
pleted under  the  third. — Salathiel,  (Pedaiah),  Zoro- 
babel, 1  Chron.  iii.  18,  19.  Abiud  {Bananiah), 
1  Chron.  iii.  19.  Abiud,  Sliakim,  etc.,  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Temple  registers). 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Even  as  original  sin  has  tainted  all  mankind 
from  the  womb,  so,  and  much  more,  has  our  race 
participated  in  the  riches  of  Divine  grace.  Hence, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  hereditary  curse  and 
the  hereditary  blessing  have  always  appeared  side  b^ 
side — in  Cain  and  Abel,  in  Ham  and  Shem,  in  the 
case  of  the  heathen  world  and  of  Abraham.  Not 
only  has  the  curse  had  a  blessing  for  its  counterpart, 
but  on  each  successive  occasion  the  blessing  has 
widened  and  increased.  The  blessing  of  Shem  sur- 
passed that  of  Japheth  ;  the  blessing  of  Judah,  that 
of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  blessing  of  David,  that  of 
all  Judah  and  Israel  beside.  This  contrast  of  blessing 
and  curse  led  to  that  between  the  rehgion  of  faith 
and  heathenism.  Not  that  the  hereditary  blessing 
of  Abraham  remained  wholly  unimpaired  by  the  cui-se 
that  flowed  from  Adam's  guilt.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Christ  should  die  on  the  cross,  though  the 
covenant-blessing  centered  in  Him.  Still,  this  in- 
fluence of  transmitted  sin  could  not  destroy  either 
the  blessing  of  personal  faith  or  the  hereditary  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  ;  and  now  that  all  promises  have 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  curse  of  original  sin  is, 
in  the  case  of  believers,  not  only  removed,  but  trans- 
formed into  blessing. 

2.  Abraham  was  tcld,  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  It  was  not  said. 
"  In  thy  oral  tradition,"  or  "  In  thj  written  records." 
According  to  the  notions  of  many,  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  have  begun  with  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  be- 
gins with  a  genealogical  tree.     Through  Abraham'! 
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failh  tiie  bltasing  had  descended  in  his  seed  as  an 
beirlooin  Antipaedobaptists  overloolc  this  mystery, 
otherwise  they  would  see  more  meaning  in  the  ad- 
mission of  infants  into  the  visible  Church. 

8.  Down  to  David,  Joseph's  line  of  descent  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Mary.  It  then  diverged  into  two 
branches.  While,  however,  the  royal  line  terminated 
tn  tho  pious  carpenter,  Joseph,  the  Une  of  Nathan, 
Who,  though  one  of  David's  sons,  never  ascended  the 
throne,  was  selected  to  comprehend  the  chosen 
mother  of  the  Lord.  In  general,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  humiliations  of  the  royal  house  occurred 
in  Joseph's  line.  In  it  the  godless  kings  appear 
ki  contrast  to  the  pious.  Doubtless,  it  was  so 
ordered  that  the  affliction  and  obscurity  of  the 
house  of  David  should  serve  to  restore  its  spiritual 
glory. 

4.  Even  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus,  the  bless- 
ing and  the  promised  salvation  was  transmitted 
through  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  legal  righteousness.  This  appears 
not  only  from  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  David,  the 
fathers  of  the  faithful,  and  from  the  pious  sovereigns 
among  their  descendants,  but  also  from  the  ances- 
tresses of  JesuB,  Thamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba, 
specially  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist. 

6.  A  sacred  pedigree — which  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  real  import  of  noble  descent  and 
hereditary  nobility,  whether  Christian  or  national — 
conferred  not  personal  holiness  on  the  Jewish  mon- 
arcbs.  Spirituality  was  the  attainment  of  the  indi- 
vidual, not  the  quality  of  the  race,  and  in  every  case 
the  combined  result  of  Divine  grace  and  human  free- 
dom. Still  less  could  we  suppose  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  pedigree  ultimately  manifested  itself  in  the 
advent  of  Christ  Himself.  Christ  sprung  from  the 
fathers  according  to  the  flesh :  this  was  His  only 
connection  with  them  through  Mary.  According  to 
the  Spirit,  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  such,  the 
new  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 
The  genealogical  table  of  Jesus,  considered  as  the 
first  New  Testament  testimony  about  Him.  As  a 
testimony,  1.  to  His  human  nature  ;  2.  to  His  he- 
reditary right ;  3.  to  His  Divine  character  and  mis- 
sion.— The  genealogical  tree  of  Jesus  a  kind  of  law 
and  gospel  for  all  other  genealogical  trees,  from  the 
lowliest  to  the  highest. — The  genealogy  of  increasing 
life  compared  with  that  of  decreasing  life.  Gen.  v. — 
Christ's  human  extraction  viewed  in  the  light  of  His 
Divine  origin  (John  i.) :  His  human  descent  is  based 
on  the  Divine,  and  serves  to  reveal  it. — Contest  be- 
tween the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham  and  the 
hereditary  curse  of  his  race. — The  hereditary  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  infant  baptism. — The  family — its  import  at  all 
times  in  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— The  pious  family  amidst  the  storms  of  the  world 
and  of  time.  1.  It  may  sink,  but  not  perish.* 
2.  It  endures,  because  it  resists.  3.  Its  apparent 
extinction  is  its  glorification. — The  sacred  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  second  birth  of  man  in  their 
■greement  and  their  difference. — Jesus  Christ   the 

*  [German :  "Es  kann  ainken,  aber  nicht  versinken;^ 
it  may  go  down,  but  not  go  out.  Mr.  Ederabelm  translates : 
"It  may  sink,  but  not  utterly."  The  word-play  in  the  next 
sentence ;  "Es  heateht,  well  es  widersteht^^  njigbt  be  ren- 
dered; "It  siatidH  becflUBO  It  wilhsta/nda^^  comp,  Eph.  vi. 
;3.— P  a.] 


sum  and  substance  of  all  religion.  1.  Jesus,  th« 
man  ;    Christ,  His  Divine  calling  and  qualification, 

2.  Jesus,  the  Hebrew  name  specially  intended  foi 
His  own  people ;  Christ,  the  sacred  name  indicating 
His  designation  for  the  whole  world.  3  Jesus,  the 
one  Redeemer ;  Christ,  the  Mediator  ot  the  triune 
covenant.  Or,  1.  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  2.  the  Chris! 
as  Jesus. — Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  David.  1.  The 
Son  of  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem ;  2.  the  Son  of 
the   persecuted   fugitive   in   the  cave  of  AduUam; 

3.  the  Son  of  the  warrior  and  conqueror,  the  prince 
of  Zion. — Christ  the  Son  of  David.  1.  In  reference 
to  His  appearance  in  the  flesh,  the  last  scion  of 
His  race,  dying  on  the  cross.  2.  In  reference  to 
His  heavenly  character,  the  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Or,  1.  The  end  of  the  Old  Testan 
ment  kingdom;  2.  the  beginning  and  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  heavenly  kingdom. — Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  Abraham.  1.  The  Finisher  of  faith ;  2. 
the  FulfiUer  of  the  promise. — Jesus  the  antitype  of 
Abraham  in  his  relation  to  the  world.  Abraham, 
in  nascent  faith,  must  go  out  from  the  world; 
Christ,  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  faith,  enters 
into  it. — Jesus,  the  Son  of  Abraham,  the  seal  of 
God's  coveuant>truth. — Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Sou 
of  Abraham,  the  great  witness  of  God's  covenant- 
faithfulness.  1.  In  Him  was  fully  revealed  the  prom- 
ise which  had  been  given  to  Abraham.  2.  In  Him 
was  this  promise  gloriously  fulfilled.  3.  In  Him  it 
was  renewed  and  glorified. — Christ  the  Son  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  David,  or  the  spiritual  transfiguratioi" 
both  of  the  pilgrim's  tent  and  of  the  throne. — Christ 
the  Son  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  or  the  Finisher 
of  faith  :  1.  of  faith  in  the  promise  ;  2.  of  faith  in 
sovereign  grace.  — How  the  advent  of  Christ  was  pre- 
paring throughout  the  whole  course  of  antiquity : 
1.  By  means  of  the  house  of  David;  2  by  means 
of  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  3.  by  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  the  world. — The  root  out  of  a  dry  ground. 
— Known  to,  and  fixed  by,  the  Lord  is  every  hour 
and  event  in  His  kingdom. — The  vicissitude  of  glory 
and  obscurity  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Christ  appeared,  not  in  the  days  of  Israel's  power  and 
glory,  but  in  tlie  days  of  their  humiliation. — The 
share  which  the  royal  line  of  Solomon  had  in  giving 
birth  to  Christ.  1.  How  infinitely  it  receded  behind 
the  lineage  of  Mary ;  2.  yet  how  at  the  same  time  it 
symbolizes  the  protection  extended  by  the  State  to 
the  Church. — The  Lord's  humiliation  and  exaltation 
prefigured  in  His  genealogical  tree. — In  His  ances- 
tors Jesus  has  lived  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
world's  previous  history. — The  history  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus  shows  that  the  life  of  each  successive 
individual  was  preserved  as  by  a  miracle. — Jesus  the 
sacred  heir  of  the  ancient  world.  1.  As  heir  of  the 
blessing,  He  is  the  Prophet  of  the  world.  2.  As 
heir  of  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the  curse,  He  is  its 
atoning  High  Priest.  8.  As  heir  of  the  promise.  He 
is  its  King.— Jesus  Christ  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  world. — Jesus  Christ  the  closing 
of  the  old,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation.— Abraham  and  Mary  as  the  begmning  and 
the  end  of  the  old  covenant. — Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Mary :   1.  the  affinity ;  2.  the  contrast. 

Braune : — Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam. — God'i 
grace  is  constantly  renewed  through  the  line  of  gete- 
rations.— All  sorts  of  men,  kings,  heroes,  shepherds, 
mechanics,  heathens,  sinners,  prophets,  poets,  sagei 
are  among  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  become  poorei 
and  obscurer  as  they  approach  Christ. 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCOKDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JBSrrS,  AS  MIRACULOUSLY  CONCEIVED  BY  HIS  MOTHER  IN  FAITH,  OR  IN  THE  MYSmEl 
OF  HIS  INCARNATION,  IS  NOT  RECOGNIZED  EVEN  BY  THE  LEGITIMATE  REPRESEN 
TAIIVE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID  (JOSEPH),  TILL  ATTESTED  BY  AN  ANGEL  FBOM 
HEAVEN. 

Chaptee  I.  18-25  (Luke  i.  26-33). 

00KTIOT8 :— The  tragical  situation  of  the  two  betrothed  deBceiidanto  of  David  at  their  first  appearance  in  history.  M»rj 
pregnant  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  misunderstood  and  doubted  by  her  betrothed.  Joseph's  intention  of  pri 
vately  putting  her  away.  The  mother  and  child  vindicated  from  dishonor  by  Divine  intervention.  Joseph's  faitU 
Ancient  prophecy.    The  name ;  Jesue. 

18  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise  :  When  '  as  His  mother  Mary  wus 
espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 

19  Ghost.     Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a 

20  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  [by  divorce]  privily.  But  while  he  thought 
on  these  things,  behold,  the  [an]  ango!  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  \.o  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife :  for  that  which  is 

21  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 

22  shalt  call  His  name  Jesos  :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.  Now  al" 
this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet 

2?,  saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 

24  call  His  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us  (Isa.  vii.).  Then 
Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had   bidden  him,  and  took 

25  unto  him  his  wife  :  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn "  son  :  aad 
he  called  His  name  Jesus. 


'  Vcr.  18.— Lit. :  "  Jbr  when,"  jm/ijo-Teu&efo-rjs  7iip. 

^  Ver.  25.— [7rpa)T(fT0K0j',  in  ver.  25,  is  omitted  in  Codd.  Sin.  and  Vat.,  in  the  old  Egyptian  versions,  Hilar.,  Ambrotf., 
(xreg..  Hieron.,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmanu,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  i^ange  in  his  version  retalni 
It,  and  Meyer  defends  it.  It  may  have  been  inserted  from  Luise  ii.  7;  but  the  omission  may  als()  be  easily  explained  ^om 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgift,  as  necessarily  implying  her  perpetual  virginity,  which  the  term  ";^«t 
born"  seemed  to  disprove. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  The  Evangelist  commences  his  narrative 
at  the  period  when  Mary's  jiregnancy  liad  become 
matter  of  certainty,  about  the  time  of  her  return 
from  visiting  Elisabeth. 

The  reading  yevscns  is  much  better  established  in 
ver.  18  than  yivv^ms,  and  clearly  more  appropriate, 
as  the  event  in  question  was  not  properly  a  yevvri<7i$ 
[begetting]. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  notion  of  begetting 
is  completely  excluded  by  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  more  minutely 
described  in  Luke  i.  35. 

Ver.  19.  Joseph  being  a  just  man  (lit.  behig 
just). — The  word  just  has  been  falsely  interpreted  as 
kind,  tender-hearted.  To  have  acted  upon  his  suspi- 
cion in  reference,  to  Mary  as  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
certainty,  would  have  been  not  merely  unkind,  but 
unjust.  Such  conduct  would  have  been  all  the  more 
Inexcusable,  since  Mary  had  informed  him  not  only 
of  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy,  but  likewise  of  its 
cause.  Joseph  was  unable  to  share  her  faith ;  but 
peither  could  he  bring  his  mind  entirely  to  disbelieve 
her  account.  This  struggle  of  doubt  and  of  suspicion 
with  his  feelings  of  generosity  and  of  previous  high 
esteem  for  Mary,  influenced  the  decision  at  which  he 
arrived.  He  resolved  not  to  accuse  her  publicly 
(the  reading  TrapaSeiyiiarlcrat  is  an  explanation  of 


SeLyfiaricrai) ;  that  is,  not  to  dismiss  her  by  a  bill  of 
divorce,  which  would  have  stigmatized  her  as  an 
adulteress,  but  to  dismiss  her  privately  by  a  bill  of 
divorce  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  Thus 
her  disgrace  would  at  least  not  become  matter  of 
notoriety,  although,  of  course,  suspicion  would  attach 
to  her ;  at  any  rate,  her  child  might  still  be  regarded 
as  the  son  of  Joseph.  By  this  conduct  he  would  un- 
questionably have  taken  upon  himself  a  portion  of 
her  ignominy.  He  might  be  considered  a  hard- 
hearted man,  who  turned  away  a  noble  woman  un- 
justly. These  circumstances  afford  an  insight  into 
the  inward  struggle  which  both  experienced.  On 
the  bill  of  divorce,  comp.  Deut.  xxiv.  1-8  ;  Matt 
xix.  8. 

Ver.  20.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision  when  sleeping,  was  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  in  the  peculiar  and  historical  sense  of  that 
term — the  Angel  of  the  Lm-d,  Gen.  xvi.  1,  9,  and  in 
other  passages;  or  the  Angel  of  the  presence,  Ex. 
xxxii.  34  ;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  9  ;  or  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  Mai.  iii.  1.  The  angel  Gabriel  (hero 
of  God),  who,  according  to  Luke  i.,  delivered  tb« 
messages  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  probablj 
only  a  more  definite  manifestation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  (Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21).  The  angel  of 
Christ's  incarnation  must,  in  this  case,  be  carpfuUj 
distinguished  from  later  angelic  apparitions.  {Se^ 
the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  B.  1,  41.) 


CHAP    1.    i8-!iti. 


In  a  dream. — It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Joseph  of  the  New  Testament,  like  the  Joseph  of 
thp  Old  Testament,  vmiformly  received  his  revela- 
tions in  dreams.  This  particular  form  of  revelation 
may  have  been  chosen,  1.  because  his  spiritual  life 
was  imperfectly  developed ;  2.  because  of  his  spir- 
itual sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

Mary  thy  wife. — Among  the  Jews  the  be- 
ttothed  bore  the  title  of  wife. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Both  the  descent  of 
Jesu.1  and  His  mission  were  revealed  long  before  His 
Mtual  appearance  on  earth.  His  birth,  His  name, 
and  His  work  were  equally  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Vers.  22  and  23.  On  the  Messianic  application  of 
Isa.  vii.  14,  consult  the  commentaries.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  Evangelist  Matthew 
uses  the  expression,  *'  was  fulfilled^''''  ^Tr^TjpcoQj},  in 
reference  not  merely  to  the  fulfilling  of  conscious 
verbal  predictions,  but  also  to  that  of  typical  pro- 
phecies. In  the  passage  before  us  the  reference  is 
probably  to  a  typical  prophecy.  The  virgin  (nabs) 
presented  to  Ahaz  as  a  sign,  was  a  type  of  the  holy 
Virgin  for  the  following  reasons  :  1)  her  future  preg- 
nancy and  her  giving  birth  to  a  son  were  announced 
even  before  her  marriage  had  actually  taken  place ; 
2)  the  highest  and  strongest  kind  of  faith  was  called 
into  exercise  in  connection  with  this  child,  by  which  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Imraanuel,  and  became  the  sign 
of  approaching  deliverance  in  a  season  of  peculiar 
trial ;  3)  the  name  Immanuel  was  verified  in  the 
God-Man  ;  4)  all  these  circumstances  served  to  render 
the  birth  of  this  child  peculiarly  sacred,  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  future  of  Israel ;  thus  strikingly  pre- 
figuring the  advent  of  the  holy  child,  the  Hope  of 
Israel. 

Vers.  24  and  25.  Joseph  believed  in  consequence 
(>f  the  Divine  intimation  he  had  received  in  a  dream, 
and  forthwith  married  Mary,  with  all  the  Jewish 
marriage  ceremonies,  from  a  regard  to  her  reputa- 
tion. But  he  did  not  consummate  the  marriage  till 
Mary  had  given  birth  to  her  first-born.  From  the 
expression,  first-born,  v.  25,  it  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  that  Mary  subsequently  bore  other  chil- 
dren. An  only  child  was  also  designated  first-born. 
The  term  merely  implied  that  this  was  the  child 
which  had  opened  the  womb  (Gen.  xxvii.  19,  32 ; 
Ex.  xiii.  2).  That  Jesus  had  no  actual  brother  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  will  appear  on  closer  considera- 
tion of  the  real  extraction  of  the  so-called  brothers 
of  the  Lord.  They  were  the  sons  of  Alpbaeus, 
Joseph's  brother,  and  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  AiphiBus, 
tlie  sister-in-law  (not  the  sister)  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord.  {See  the  author's  dissertation  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Apost.  Age,''  i.  p.  189  ;  and  his  article,  Jaco- 
bus, der  Bruder  des  Herrn,  in  Herzog's  "  liertl-En- 
cycV)  *  The  expression,  "  brethren  (brotliers)  of 
the  Lord,"  has  been  taken  In  its  literal  sense  by  the 
Antid'comarianites  in  the  ancient  Church,  and  by 
many  modern  Protestant  theologians;  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  times  of  the  CoUy- 
ridians,  of  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  etc.,  has  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  maintaining  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  never  lived  together  on  terms  of  husband  and 
rife.  (Meyer,  in  his  Commentary,  hastily  ascribes 
She  same  view  to  Olshausen,  Lange,  von  Berlepsch. 
Oar  text  indicates  the  opposite.)  f 

*  [Compare  also,  on  the  other  haud,  the  article  Jacobus 
In  Winer's  Bml-'WoHerbuch,\  p.  525  sqq.,  and  P.  Schaff: 
"  Das  VerMltiiiss  des  Jacobus  ilphtei  zu  Jacobus  dem 
BrMtfe'-efe.?  fls'-™,"  Berlin,  1841.  -Tkbl.] 

t  [In  this  sentence,  which  is  omitted  In  the  Edinb. 
rrarsl    La  ge  means  to  denv  the  perpetual  virginity  of 


DOCTRINAL  AHD  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  it  may  be  said  of  Abraham,  that  his  faith 
brought  [Germ. :  hineingeglaubt]  the  word  of  thj 
Lord  as  a  word  of  promise  into  the  world,  it  may,  in 
the  same  way,  be  said  of  Mary,  that  her  faith  brought 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word  into  the  world.  And  ai 
the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  connecting  link  by 
which  the  Divine  blessing  attached  itself  to  his  seed 
according  to  the  promise,  so  Mary,  by  her  strong  and 
living  faith,  conceived,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  tl'fl 
Lord,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  faith  of  Ahra  ■ 
ham  established  a  connection  between  physical  birth 
and  spiritual  regeneration  ;  but,  in  the  inspired  faith 
of  Mary,  birth  and  regeneration  have  become  actually 
one, — nay,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  regeneriition  not 
merely  in  a  passive,  but  also  in  an  active  sense.  It 
was  creative  regeneration — sinlessness,  which  became 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  men ;  sin- 
lessness redeeming  from  sin.  Those  who  hold  that 
Christ  derived  from  Mary  our  sinful  nature,  which 
became  transformed  into  sinlessness  by  His  unswerv- 
ing holiness  till  death,  argue  as  if  regeneration  were 
the  goal  of  Christianity,  whereas  it  is  its  commence- 
ment. In  this  respect  they,  as  well  as  the  Baptists, 
come  very  far  short  of  Abraham's  faith.  Abraham 
had  not  merely,  like  Melchisedec,  faith  as  an  indi- 
vidu,al,  but  also  as  the  head  of  a  family ;  and  this 
faith  comprehended  his  house  and  his  posterity.  He 
believed  in  the  sanctification  of  nature,  in  the  conse- 
cration of  birth,  and  in  the  spiritual  exaltation  of 
natural  descent  by  reception  into  the  household  of 
God.  In  Mary,  the  divine  inspiration  of  faith  went 
along  with  her  conception  as  virgin  mother ;  and 
hence,  in  her  Son,  the  eternal  Logos  was  united  to 
human  nature.  (For  a  discussion  on  the  miraculous 
birth,  see  Lange's  Leben  Jesii,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.) 

2.  The  unutterably  tragical  situation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, misunderstood  and  deserted  by  her  betrotlied, 
[iresents  a  striking  type  of  the  future  history  of  her 
Son,  when  denied  and  abandoned  by  men,  even  hia 
disciples.  Similarly,  however,  her  vindication  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  piefigures  Christ's  glorification. 
Mary  forsaken  by  her  husband  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
loneliness  in  Gethseraane  and  on  the  cross. 

3.  The  expression,  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord,"  is 
subsequently  explained  by  the  introduction  of  the 
definite  article — the  angel  of  the  Lord — connecting 
it  with  the  whole  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  In  the  same  way,  the  announcement  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  connected  with  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity ;  and  that  of  the  name  Jesus  with 
the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

5.  The  relation  between  dreams  and  other  forms 
of  divine  revelation,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  doc 
trine  of  visions,  and  of  their  different  forms. 

6.  In  the  passage  which  refers  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  contained  in  Isa.  vii.  14,  we  must 
properly  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy generally,  the  New  Testament  explanation  of 
its  various  statements,  and,  lastly,  the  difference  be- 
tween typical  and  verbal  prophecy. 

Mary,  as  held  hj  the  Eoman  Church,  and  attributed  to  him 
by  Meyer.  Lange  admits  the  reality  of  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  their  cohabitation  a/ter  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  but,  like  Olshanseu,  he  considers  it  1,  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  Mi)ry  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  t-.e 
world,  to  have  given  hirtli  to  ordinary  children  of  man.  Ub 
also  holds  that  Christ  must  be  the  last  in  the  royal  line  of 
David  and  could  have  no  sncccssor  or  rival.  But  thu 
reasoning  Is  dogmatic,  not  exegetical.  On  the  force  of  th« 
eas  oil  In  this  connection,  compare  Meyer's  and  Add.  Aloj- 
ander's  remarks  on  Matt.  i.  ^'i. — P.  &.} 
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7.  In  examining  the  passage,  "  and  he  knew  her 
not,"  etc.,  we  must  make  a  vast  difference  between 
the  question  whether  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  to- 
gether on  terms  of  conjugal  intercourse,  and  the 
Inquiry  whether  Mary  had  afterwards  other  sons. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  trials  of  Jesus'  mother  when  disowned  and 
oreaken,  prefigured  His  own  trials  when  denied  and 
deserted  ;  1.  In  both  cases  the  cause  was  the  same — 
faith.  2.  The  import  was  the  same — elevation  above 
the  world.  3.  The  issue  was  the  same — glory.  4. 
Lastly,  the  effect  was  the  same — the  awakening  of 
faith. — The  mother  and  the  Son.  1.  The  great 
Bimilarity  between  them.  2.  The  infinite  difi^erence. 
— The  share  female  character  has  had  in  promoting 
the  kingdom  of  God,  1.  in  its  extension  ;  2.  in  its 
limitation. — Mary  a  model  of  unshaken  confidence  in 
God. — Committing  oneself  to  the  Lord  leads  to  suc- 
cess even  in  the  world. — On  the  connection  between 
mistrust  and  unbelief. — How  the  entertaining  of  gen- 
erous sentiments  may  become  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing our  faith. — An  honest  doubter  will  obtain  light. — 
The  first  New  Testament  narrative  commends  to  us 
a  holy  consideration  for  woman. — High  regard  for 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  woman. — Justice  must 
ever  be  allied  to  gentleness.. — The  infinite  blessing 
which  rewarded  Joseph's  self-denial. — The  manifes- 
tation of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
concentrated  in  the  birth  of  Christ.^The  Holy 
Spirit  introduced  the  Son  into  the  world ;  and  the 
Son,  the  Holy  Spirit. — Symbolical  lessons  of  the 
creative  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  birth  of 
Christ.     1.  It  points  back  to  the   creation  of  the 


world  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  to  the  jreation  of  man.  (Th» 
breath  of  God,  Gen.  ii.  7.)  2.  It  points  forward  to 
the  creation  of  the  Church,  and  the  founding  of  the 
heavenly  city  of  God  (Acts  ii.).— The  miraculout 
birth  of  Christ  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Adam. — The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  as 
the  regeneration  of  man. — Import  of  the  name  Jesuf 
(the  Redeemer)  in  connection  with  salvation ;  1.  A 
seal  and  assurance  of  the  mode  of  redemption.  2.  A 
proclamation  of  the  fact  of  redemption.  3.  A  cele- 
bration of  His  work  of  redemption. — Joshua  a  type 
of  Jesus:  1.  As  the  hero  of  the  achievements  of 
faith,  who  followed  upon  Moses  the  lawgiver;  2.  as 
champion  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  3.  as  the 
leader  of  the  people  from  the  desert  to  Canaan. — 
Redemption  from  sic  and  deliverance  from  sin  are 
inseparable. — "  The  people "  of  Jesus,  and  they 
alone,  are  the  saved.  1.  We  must  beloi.g  to  H!a 
people  (listen  to  awakening  grace)  in  order  to  obtain 
salvation.  2.  We  must  be  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(surrender  ourselves  to  converting  grace)  in  order 
wholly  to  belong  to  His  people. — The  people  of  Je- 
sus a  wonderful  people  of  the  "wonderful"  King. 
1.  They  are  one  in  Christ,  and  yet  diffused  among  all 
nations.  2.  This  people  existed  before  it  appeared 
(the  elect),  and  appeared  before  it  existed  (the  typicaJ 
people  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant).  3.  They 
suffer  with  Christ,  until,  to  appearance,  they  perish, 
and  yet  triumph  with  Christ  throughout  all  eter- 
nity. 

Jesus  as  Immanuel. — Jesus  as  the  first-bom  id 
every  respect  (Col.  i.  15-18). — Gossner: — True  lorn 
finds  a  way  between  jealousy  and  insensibility. — Go'' 
forsakes  none  w.'"-0  confide  in  him. — Braune  : — Di 
vine  interposition  saves. — (Gal,  iv.  5.) 


THIRD    SECTION. 

OH  HIS  APPEARANCE  UPON  EARTH,  HE  IS  REJECTED,  DESPISED,  AND  PERSECUTED  BK 
THE  THEOCRATIC  CITY,  THE  THEOCRATIC  PROPHETS,  THE  THEOCRATIC  PRIESTHOOD, 
AND  ROYALTY;  BUT  OWNED  AND  GLORIFIED  BY  GOD,  IN  SIGNS  FROM  HEAVEN,  IN 
THE  ADORATION  OF  WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD,  AND  IN  HIS  MIRACULOUS 
AND  DIVINE  PRESERVATION,  EFFECTED  BY  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  AND  BY  HIS 
CONCEALMENT  DURING  HIS  YOUTH  IN  THE  OBSCURITY  OF  GALILEE. 

Ohaptee  II.  (Ltike  ii.) 

lilNTBNTO ;— Immediately  on  Hts  appearance  commenced  the  grand  conflict  between  the  Christ  of  the  true  theocracy  and 
the  degenerate,  worldly  form  of  the  theocracy  as  then  subsisting.  Juda/iem  rejects  Him  ;  the  heathen  world  received 
Him  (the  East  and  Egypt).  Jerusalem  knows  nothing  of  Hira,  and  Is  thrown  into  alarm  at  the  tidings  of  His  appear 
once.  The  high  prlesls  and  the  scribes  are,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  able  to  indicate  correctly  the  plac« 
of  His  birth,  but  they  treat  the  announcemeot  of  His  birth  as  if  it  were  an  idle  report.  Herod  attempts  to  slay  the 
child,  first  by  craft,  and  then  by  a  general  massacre.  The  escape  into  Egypt  is  signalized  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  chil- 
dren »t  Bethlehem ;  and  Jesns  is  only  preserved  for  the  work  given  Him  by  the  Father  by  His  concealment  in  heathen 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  semi-pagan  Galilee.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  and  Mary,  a  poor  couple,  and  the  heathen 
magi,  are  His  guardians  and  witnesses;  while  the  children  and  raothors  of  Bethlehem  are  involuntary  sharers  in  His 
suflFerin^  But,  despite  the  contempt  poured  on  Him  by  a  carnal  and  degenerate  theocracy,  God  in  various  ways 
glorifies  Him  as  the  true  heir  of  the  theocracy ;  so  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  section  really  corroborate  the  fac* 
of  His  Divine  mission.  Every  circumstance  bears  testimony  in  His  favor :  1)  Ilis  birth  in  Bctlilehem,  or  the  Dlvlnt 
word  of  promise,  the  Scripture.  2)  The  miraculous  star  in  the  sky,  or  Natnre.  8)  Heathen  philosophy  In  its  noblest 
aspirations  (although  clouded  by  error),  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  or  the  course  of  history.  4)  The  ur  suspect- 
ing «leep,  and  the  fearful  awakening  of  sinners  at  His  name.    6)  Orthodox  nnbelief,  which,  jvon  In  Its  stagnation.  It 
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compelled  to  point  to  Bethlehem.  6)  The  helief  of  the  wise  men  bursting  through  the  mist  of  astrological  delusion 
J)  The  triumph  of  Christian  simplicity  over  the  craft  of  the  world,  through  the  guldnnts  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  8)  Th( 
aurtyrdom  at  Bethlehem.  9)  The  devoted  resignation  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  relatives  of  tho  Lord.  10)  The  mlrso 
nlouB  deliverance  and  preservation  of  tho  Lord  in  the  same  heathen  country  from  which  Israel  had  heen  brought 
11)  Jesus  growing  up  in  obscurity  and  lowliness  at  Nazareth.  12)  His  providential  preservation,  accomplished  bj 
meanfi  apparently  the  slightest,  viz.,  prophetic  dreams. 


A.  Chapter  II.  1-12. 
7%e  Oospelfor  Epiphany.     {More  recently  designated  the  Missionary  perikope.) 


I 


Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king 

lold,  there  came  wise  men  [magi]  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  Saying,  Where  is  he  thnf 

is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  [or,  when  first  it  rosej, 


3  and  are  come  to  worship  him.     When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things,  he  was 

4  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.     And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 

5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea :   for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda : 

7  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  pcopie  Israel.     Then  Herod, 
when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the 

8  star  appeared.     And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  diligently  for 
the  young  child ;    and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may 

9  come  and  worship  him  also.     When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed  ;  and,  lo, 
the   star,  which   they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 

10  where  the  young  child  was.     When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 

11  great  joy.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  '  the  young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  :  and  when  they  had  opened 
their  treasures,  they  presented   unto  him   gifts ;    gold,   and   frankincense,  and   myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  de- 
parted into  their  own  country  another  way. 

>  Ter.  11.  [They  saw,  etSov,  text,  rec,  is  followed  by  Lange  in  his  Germ.  vers.    It  is  sufficiently  supported  by  author 
Itles,  while  etpov,  they  found,  may  have  arisen,  as  Meyer  suggests,  from  the  eEprjTe  in  ver.  8.— P.  S.] 


EXE6ETICAL  AST)  CRITICAL. 

On  the  genuineness  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  of 
the  former,  comp.  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Matth., 
p.\69.* 

VVer.  1.  Bethlehem  (on^  rr^'^, ,  house  of  bread), 
Bi)fl\ee/ii  Tijs  'louSoiaj,  Betklehem  of  Jij/iea,  as 
distiiiguished  from  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon, 
JosW  xix.  15.  "  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16,  19)  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp. 
Judg.lxvii.  9  ;  xix.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  six  Roman 
miles,\or  two  hours'  walk,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem." 
(RelanH,  Palmstina,  p.  642  foil.;  Rosenmiiller, 
BandBuch  der  hiUisehen  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  1,  p. 
123  ;  Robinson,  Pal.  i.  p.  470  ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem 
in  Palistina,  St.  Gall,  1848.  With  these  comp.  the 
recent  travels  of  Schubert,  Strauss,  Schulz,  etc.)  The 
earlier  I  name   of  Bethlehem   was  Ephratah,  which 


•  [Meyer  properly  defends  the  genuineness  of  the  first 
two  cnipters,  as  Fritzsche,  Kuinol,  Griesbach  and  others  did 
before  him,  chiefly  for  the  followina  reasons:  1)  They  are 
found  )n  all  Greek  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions ;  also 
the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  quote  several 
piaaaeOs  from  them.  Even  the  hostile  Celsus  refers  to  them 
ferigSnes,  Contra  Gels.  i.  88 ;  ii.  82).  2)  Their  contents  are 
Mpeoially  adapted  to  the  object  of  a  Gospel  for  Jewish  Chrls- 
tlins.  8)  The  beginning  of  ch.  iii.  is  closely  connected  with 
It.  28,  and  also  iv.  18  refers  to  ii.  28.  4)  Construction  and 
piiraseology  correspond  with  that  of  the  whole  Gospel.— The 
chief  argument  of  the  opponents  is  the  omission  of  these  two 
ehipters  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  (Epiph. 
Raer  xxx.  13);  but  this  may  be  easily  explained  from  the 
Heretical  character  of  this  sect  and  their  denial  of  the  divin- 
tT  and  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ. — P.  S.] 


probably  also  included  its  environs.  This  small  town 
was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  house  of  David  (Ruth  i. 
1,  2).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi. 
6),  but  remained  an  insignificant  place  (Mic.  v.  2), 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Judah 
either  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Joshua  or  in  Neh.  xi. 
25.  The  striking  contrast  between  its  insignificance 
and  its  future  destiny  is  brought  out  by  the  prophet 
Micah,  in  a  prophecy  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
pointed  Messianic  predictions  (see  ver.  6).  At  pres- 
ent, Bethlehem  is  a  small  but  populous  town  in  a 
well-cultivated  district.  As  to  the  road  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Jerusalem,  see  von  Raumer's  Palestina,  p. 
276.  "  Bethlehem  itself  is  situated  on  a  ridge  of 
moderate  size,  extending  from  east  to  west.  It  con- 
sists of  about  100  indifferent  dwellings,  partly  cut  out 
in  the  rock,  and  contains  600  inhabitants  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  partly  Turks  and  partly  Christianei 
As  the  town  in  the  year  1834  took  part  in  the  insur- 
rection against  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  caused  the  Turkish 
quarter  to  be  destroyed.  Since  that  time  the  place 
is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians,  3,000  in  num- 
ber."    Comp.  Robinson,  I.  470-'73  (Am.  ed.).* 

*  [Eev.  BenJ.  Bausmann,  who  visited  Bethlehem  In  18S1, 
thus  describes  it,  in  his  work  Sinai  and  Zion,  Philad.  1861, 
p.  825:  "Bethlehem  and  Calvary— Joy  and  sorrow,  life  and 
death— are  never  far  apart  in  this  world.  The  town  is  luih 
on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  i 
number  of  pates  through  which  you  enter  in.  .  .  .  JU 
present  popuLation  is  about  4,000,  all  belon(fing  to  the  Greell 
Church.  .  .  .  The  inbabitants  now  have  the  name  of 
being  a  lawless,  quarrelscme  people,  who  are  in  the  hiibit  of 
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THE   GOSPEL    ACCOKDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king. — The  mon- 
arch here  alluded  to  was  Herod  surnamed  the  Great. 
He  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Idumasan  (or  Edom- 
ite)  race,  which,  from  the  year  40  before  Christ, 
reigned  over  Judaea,  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1,  3  ;  de  Bella  Jud.  1,  8,  9). 
Herod  the  Great  was  a  son  of  Antijiater,  whom  Ctesar 
had  appointed  procurator  of  Judjea  at  the  time  he 
«kt.owledged  Hyrcanus  II.,  the  Maccaba^an  prince, 
ae  king  When  a  youth  of  fifteen,  Herod  was  en 
ImBted  by  his  father  with  the  government  of  the 
province  of  GaUlee  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  S,  2).  Sub- 
eequently,  as  "  strategos  "  of  Coelesyria,  he  defeated 
the  Maccabasau  prince  Antigonus  (son  of  Ari.stobu- 
lus),  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  sover- 
eignty of  which  Aristobulus  had  been  deprived. 
The  Eoman  triumvir  Antony  made  Herod  and  his 
brother  Phasael  tetrarchs.  Driven  from  his  province 
by  Antigonus,  Herod  repaired  to  Kome,  where, 
through  the  favor  of  Antony,  he  was  declared  by  the 
Roman  Senate  king  of  Judaea.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  help  of  Rome  before  he  could  make 
himself  master  of  his  new  capital,  Jerusalem.  After 
the  fall  of  Antony,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
favor  of  Augustus.  For  his  further  history,  couip. 
the  article  Herod  in  Winer's  and  otlier  Bibl.  EncycL, 
and  Josephus. — Herod  was  destined  to  sustain  a 
most  ominous  part  in  Jewish  history.  At  his  acces- 
sion, he  founded  the  Iduma^an  dynasty  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Asmonajan  or  Maccabsean  race.  (Comp.  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  Asmonsean  house  and  of 
the  Herodian,  in  von  Raumer's  Palestina.,  p.  331.) 
The  glorious  race  of  the  Maccabees  had  fallen  through 
their  fanatical  presumption,  and  a  servile  deference 
to  the  ultra-legalist  religious  party, — -just  as  a  similar 
altra-ecclesiastical  policy  led  to  the  ruin  of  various 
Byzantine  dynasties,  and  in  more  modern  times  to 
that  of  the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France.  The  Idumtean  dynasty,  on  the 
other  hand,  pursued  a  crafty  secular  policy,  by  which 
it  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  for  a  consider- 
able time,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
This  policy  consisted  in  flattering  the  party  of 
the  Pharisees,  by  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  by 
other  tokens  of  religious  zeal ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  favor  of  Rome  was  courted  by  servility,  by 
concessions  to  heaihenism,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  customs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same 
Herod  who  had  already  extinguished  the  priestly  and 
royal  house  of  the  Maccabees  by  the  murder  of  its 
last  heirs,  also  attempted  to  destroy  the  true  and 
eternal  royalty  of  the  house  of  David.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  with  Herod  that  the  outward 
sceptre  first  p.assed  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  an 
alien  family,  as  even  the  Maccabsan  dynasty  be- 
longed to  a  different  tribe,  that  of  Levi.  Hence, 
when  the  royal  power  was  conferred  on  the  Macca- 
bees in  the  person  of  Simon,  it  was  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Messiah  (1  Maco.  xiv. 
i\).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Idumseans  had,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  that,  been  Jews, — 

rebelling  against  the  Government.  Some  of  them  live  by 
forming  small  patches  of  the  rocky  country  around  the  town, 
and  from  the  fruit  of  the  fig,  pomegranate,  olive,  and  vine, 
which  cover  som*  of  the  neighboring  hills;  others  live  by 
carving  events  ifi  the  history  of  our  Saviour  on  sea  shells, 
»nd  other  curious  trinkets,  which  they  sell  to  the  pilgrims 
that  visit  Jerusalem  during  the  Easter  season.  ...  Its 
general  appearance  is  like  that  of  other  towns  in  the  Ea,st. — 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  flat-roofed  houses,  mostly  small, 
with  fronts  all  walled  up,  save  a  small  floor-door.  It  has  no 
hotel  or  place  of  entertainment ;  the  travellers  usually  lodge 
In  the  convent,"  etc. — P.  B.] 


the  Maccabee  Hyrcanus  having  compelled  them  ta 
submit  to  circumcision.  The  Herodian  dynasty  re- 
mained, however,  Idumsean  in  spirit, — oircumcised 
semi-pagan  and  barbarian,  though  outwardly  civ. 
ilized.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Fatheri 
(quoted  by  Winer,  i.  p.  481,  note  6),  the  Herodiant 
were  of  purely  heathen  extraction, — their  ancestors 
having  been  Philistines  from  Ascalon,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Idumaea  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  while 
the  Asmonseans  enjoyed  the  ^oyal  dignity  with  tha 
express  acknowledgment  that  the  sceptre  belonged 
to  the  "  coming  Prophet,"  Herod  recognized  no  such 
expected  Messiah  ;  or  rather  entertained  only  super- 
stitious fears  about  Him,  and  cherished  the  desire  of 
effecting  His  destruction.  In  this  respect  Herod 
may  be  said  to  have  removed  the  sceptre  from  Judah, 
although  not  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  prediction 
in  Gen.  xlix.  10  (see  the  author's  Positive  Dogmatik, 
p.  668). 

Herod  died  in  the  fourth  year  before  the  com' 
mencement  of  our  era,  shortly  before  Easter  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  9,  3).  Accordingly,  the  birth  of  Christ 
must  have  taken  place  at  least  four  years  earlier  than 
the  usual  date.  See  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synapse,  p, 
50  ;  and  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  106. 

Wise  men,  lit.  Magi,  .a  o  7  o  i ,  n"'S?2 . — The  name 
originally  belonged  to  a  high  sacerdotal  caste  among 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  who  formed  the  king's  privy 
council,  and  cultivated  astrology,  medicine,  and 
occult  natural  science.  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors,  such  as  Herodotus  (i.  132), 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  1,  9),  jElian,  Porphyry,  Cicero, 
and  Pliny.  During  the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  dynasty, 
there  also  existed  an  order  of  magi  at  the  court  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix.  3),  of  which  Daniel  was  made 
the  president  (Dan.  ii.  48).  Subsequently  the  name 
was  transferred  to  those  Eastern  philosophers  in  gen- 
eral who  studied  astrology,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  occult  natural  science,  and  the  like.  (See 
Winer's  Real-  Worterbiich.)  At  the  time  of  Christ, 
many  natives  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  Greeks 
and  Romans,  professed  to  be  adepts  in  the  magical 
art,  and  employed  it  for  gain  or  personal  advance- 
ment, taking  advantage  of  the  curiosity  and  supersti- 
tion of  their  contemporaries.  The  names  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  drew  down  the  rebuke  of  Peter,  and  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  who  opposed  Paul,  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader  as  familiar  instances.  The  magi 
mentioned  in  the  text  belonged  to  the  earlier  class 
of  Eastern  sages,  whose  researches  were  sincere  and 
earnest. 

They  are  called  TOise  men  from  the  East,  fiiyoi 
aril  i.vaTo\S>v.  The  expression,  avr!)  kvar.,  may 
be  joined  with  equal  propriety  to  the  noun  preceding 
or  to  the  verb  following.  The  first  construction, 
however,  is  preferable,  giving  to  the  expression,  magi, 
its  full  import ;  but  the  particular  part  of  the  East 
from  which  they  came,  cannot  be  determined.  Jus- 
tin, Tertullian,  and  many  others  (see  Meyer),  fixed  on 
Arabia;  Chrysostom,  Theophylaet,  and  others  on 
Persia;  while  some  have  specified  PoriA to.  Baby 
Ionia,  and  even  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  all  events, 
they  were  of  Eastern  origin  ;  and  the  Evangelist 
seems  to  imply  that  they  came  from  Persia  or  Meso- 
potamia, the  seat  of  the  original  magi.  In  attempt- 
ing to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  some  have  kid  too  much  stress  on  uncertain 
historical  statements ;  while,  more  recently,  otherf 
have  entirely  disregarded  the  established  historica' 
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fact,  tliat  some  such  expectation  was  generally  enter- 
^Mned  at  the  time.  Thus  Suetonius  mentions,  in  liis 
Life  of  Vespasian  (iv.),  that  throughout  the  East  there 
was  a  general  and  settled  belief,  that  about  this 
period  one  would  come  from  Judtea  who  should  sub- 
due the  world.  Tacitus  {Hist.  t.  13)  refers  to  a  sim- 
ilar expectation.  But  probably  these  two  historians 
derived  their  statements  only  from  a  passage  in  Jo- 
Bephua  {De  Bella  Judaico,  vi.  6,  4.  See.  Gieseler, 
Kirchengesc/dchte,  vol.  i.  p.  47).  Josephus,  in  his 
usual  cringing  manner,  perverted  the  Scripture  prom- 
ise of  a  Messiah,  applying  it  to  Vespasian,  who,  from 
his  campaign  in  Judaea  or  from  the  East,  had  gone 
to  take  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  world  (see  my 
Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  105).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  famed  all  over  the  East  {see  Gieseler,  vol.  i.  p. 
46) ;  that  at  that  time  the  Jews  had  already  spread 
over  the  known  world ;  and  that  they  had  gained 
converts  among  the  most  intellectual  and  earnest  in- 
quirers of  all  countries.  Such,  for  example,  were 
the  Greeks  mentioned  by  John  (xii.  20).  Nor  must 
we  forget  thai  the  greatest  part  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  had  remained  in  Parthia,  though  their  ideas 
and  hopes  concerning  the  Messiah  were  probably  not 
so  clear  and  well  defined  as  those  of  their  brethren 
in  Palestine.  (See  The  Nestorians,  or  The  Ten 
Tribes,  by  Asahel  Grant,  1843.)  From  the  eircum- 
etanee  that  three  different  kinds  of  gifts  were  oifered, 
the  strange  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  three 
"  wise  men  "  presented  them.  Similarly,  a  purely 
fanciful  interpretation  />f  Ps.  Ixxii.  10  ;  Isa.  xlix.  7  ; 
Ix.  3,  10,  led  to  the  idea,  especially  since  the  fifth 
century,  that  the  magi  were  kings.  Even  before 
that  time,  this  view  had  been  propounded  by  Tertul- 
lian  {Adv.  Marc.  iii.  13).  Chrysostom  speaks  of 
twelve  magi,  and  Bpiphanius  increased  their  number 
Co  fifteen. 

The  mediseval  Church  blended  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  three  holy  kings  {Gaspar,  MelcMor,  and 
Balthasar,  as  they  were  called,  although  other  names 
are  also  assigned  them),  with  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany  (6th  Jan.).  This  feast,  which  was  first 
instituted  in  the  Eastern  Church,  commenced  there 
the  annual  cycle  of  Christian  festivals,  and  primarily 
bore  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  As  the 
Eastern  Church  adopted  Christmas  from  the  West, 
BO  the  Western  received  the  Epiphany  from  the 
East,  by  an  interchange  similar  to  that  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  organs  and  bells.  The  first  trace  of  its 
celebration  in  the  West  occurs  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  (when,  according  to  Ainmianus 
Marcellinus,  it  was  observed  by  the  Emperor  Julian 
at  Vienne  in  360).  So  early  as  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine, it  was  celebrated  in  the  West  as  Christ's  first 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles,  the  precedent  and 
warrant  for  H  being  derived  from  the  adoration  of 
the  magi  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Hence 
also  its  name — Festival  of  the  three  Kings.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  three  different  evenitfl  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  this  festival :  1)  The  baptism  of  Christ ; 
2)  Christ's  first  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  ;  3)  the 
first  miracle  at  Cana,  John  ii.  11.  A  fourth  reference 
to  the  rairaculous  feeding  of  the  6000  persons  was 
afterward  added.  Comp.  the  article  Epiphanienfest 
In  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopcedie  ;  also  in  Aschbach's 
Allgem.  Kirchenlexicon,  and  in  Strauss's  Kirchen- 
jahr.  The  legends  on  this  subject  gave  rise,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  strange  medley  of  ecclesiastical  and 
fopular  usages. 

We  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  number  and 


the  social  position  of  these  magi.  There  must,  of 
course,  have  been  more  than  one ;  and  they  musl 
have  i]een  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  who,  in  al 
probability,  would  travel  with  a  considerable  retinue, 
so  that  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  must  have  pio- 
duced  a  sensation.  That  they  were  Gentiles  and 
not  Jews,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  na" 
rative  ;  from  the  pointed  contrast  to  which  the  Evan- 
gelist manifestly  intends  to  draw  attention ;  and 
especially  from  the  question :  "  Where  is  the  new- 
born King  of  the  Jews  ? "  Accordingly,  most  com- 
mentators are  agreed  on  this  question.  {See  Meyer, 
p.  63.  ( 

Ver.  2.  We  have  seen  His  star. — This  cannot 
refer  either  to  a  comet  (Origen  and  others),  or  a 
meteor,  still  less  to  an  angelic  apparition  (Theophy- 
lact).  Among  the  ancients,  a  comet  was  rarely  con- 
sidered a  good  omen  ;  a  meteor  would  blaze  and 
burst ;  while  an  angelic  vision  would  disappear  when 
its  object  was  accomplished,  We  have  no  knowledge 
that  an  entirely  new  star  made  its  appearance  at  tlia* 
time,  and  again  disappeared.  Astrologers  drew  theii 
inferences  not  so  much  from  an  individual  star,  as 
from  a  constellation  of  stars,  although  the  import  of 
the  vision  was  gathered  from  the  presence  or  posi- 
tion of  one  particular  star  in  the  constellation.  {See 
Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  "  The  famous 
astronomer  Kepler  {Be  Jesu  Ohristi  vera  anno  nata- 
litio,  Francf.  1606  ;  comp.  Miinter,  Stern  der  Weisen, 
Kopenhagen,  1827)  has  shown,  that  in  the  year  747 
from  the  building  of  Rome,  a  very  remarkable  three- 
fold conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign 
Pisces  occurred ;  and  that  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  planet  Mars  likewise  appeared  in 
this  constellation.  He  regarded  it  as  probable  that 
an  extraordinary  star  was  conjoined  with  these  three 
planets,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1603.  Kepler 
was  of  opinion  that  this  conjunction  formed  the  star 
of  the  magi.  This  view  has  been  further  explained 
and  defended  by  Ideler  in  his  Chronological  Research- 
es. Wieseler  mentions,  that,  according  to  the  state' 
ment  of  MUnter,  the  Chinese  astronomical  tables  reconi 
the  appearance  of  a  new  star  at  a  time  which  coin- 
cides with  the  fourth  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
All  chronological  statements  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  lead,  according  to  Wieseler's  calculations,  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  750 
from  the  building  of  Rome  (four  years  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Christ  according  to  the  usual  chronology), 
and  most  probably  in  the  month  of  February.  The 
above-mentioned  conjunction  took  place  two  years 
sooner,  that  is,  in  the  year  747  and  748." 

The  circumstance  that  Herod  caused  all  the 
(male)  children  in  Bethlehem,  of  two  years  old  and 
under,  to  be  put  to  death,  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the  princifal  star  in 
this  constellation  was  that  which  directed  the  magi 
to  their  search.  Gerlach,  in  his  Comment>)ry,  says : 
As  Jesus  adapted  Himself  to  the  fishermen  by  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  to  the  sick,  by  the 
curing  of  their  infirmities ;  and  to  all  His  hearers,  by 
parables  relating  to  the  circumstances  around,  and 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  life ;  so  did  He  draw  these 
astronomers  to  Himself  by  condcEwnding  to  theiv 
favorite  science. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Providence  could  employ  such 
a  deceptive  art  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  magi 
to  the  truth,  we  reply,  that  there  is  a  vast  differenc* 
between  earlier  and  later  astrology.  Just  as  chemis- 
try sprung  from  alchemy,  and  even  war  gave  rise  to 
the  Law  of  Nations,  so  ancient  pagan  astrology  wai 
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the  parent  of  our  modern  science  of  astronomy.  But 
the  tendency  of  all  true  science  is  to  point  the  way 
to  faith.  A  perception  of  the  harmonious  order  of 
the  firmament,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy, would  direct  devout  minds  to  Him  who  is  the 
Centre  of  the  spiritual  solar  system,  to  the  creative 
Word,  the  Source  of  all  order.  ,  Besides,  it  was  not 
astrological  inquiry  which  primarily  determined  the 
magi  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  but 
their  belief  in  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews,  of 
whom  they  had  heard.  Tliey  were  men  earnest  in 
'iieir  deep  longing,  and  believers  according  to  the 
measure  of  preparing  grace  granted  them.  Hence  their 
»strological  knowledge  was  used  only  as  the  instru- 
ment of  advancing  and  directing  their  faith.  Thus 
Divine  Providence  might  condescend  even  to  their 
erroneous  ideas,  and  cause  the  appearance  of  the  con- 
stellation in  the  heavens  to  coincide  with  the  convic- 
tion in  their  hearts,  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  had 
then  taken  place ;  more  especially  as  their  mistake 
implied  at  least  the  general  truth  that  the  whole 
starry  world  points  to  Christ,  and  that  particular  law 
of  Providence,  according  to  which  great  leading 
events  in  the  kingdom  of  God  are  ushered  in  by  sol- 
emn and  striking  occurrences,  both  terrestrial  and 
celestial.  Thus,  all  secular  knowledge,  however 
blended  with  error,  serves  to  draw  heavenly  minds  to 
Christ.  Error  is  but  the  husk,  truth  is  the  kernel. 
Accordingly,  the  star  which  was  a  sign  to  these  wise 
men,  is  to  us  a  symbol  that  all  nature — ui  particular, 
the  starry  heavens,  and  the  whole  compass  of  natural 
science — if  properly  understood,  will,  under  Divine 
guidance,  lead  us  to  deeper  and  stronger  faith. 
(Comp.  Heubner,  '*  Praktuche  Erkldrung  dea 
Jfcuen.  Test."  vol.  i.  p.  13.)  The  statement,  that 
the  star  had  guided  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  must 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  im- 
port of  the  passage.  The  niagi,  of  course,  availed 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  information 
as  to  the  road  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
they  went  to  Jerusalem  on  the  supposition  that 
the  capital  of  Judiea  would  naturally  be  the  birth- 
place of  the  King  of  the  Jews.  The  way  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Bethlehem  they  learnt  from  local  informa- 
tion, having  been  directed  there  by  the  scribes  and 
by  Herod.  To  them,  however,  the  star  still  seemed 
to  be  the  guide  of  their  journey — more  especially  the 
same  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  when 
first  it  rose  (for  this  must  be  the  import  of  the  sin- 
gular number,  er  rij  aj/aroAjj,  since  the  phrase,  *'  in 
the  East"  would  require  the  Plural,  and  o^aroA.^ 
evidently  corresponds  with  TexSeij),  now  appeared  in 
its  zenith  right  overhead  upon  Bethlehem,  where  the 
shepherds  had  already  made  known  the  abode  of  the 
Messiah.  To  their  believing  hearts  the  star  seemed 
to  stand  fixed,  as  heaven's  own  light,  over  the  long 
desired,  though  obscure  and  humble  residence.  But 
it  is  remarkable  how  even  their  astrological  inferen- 
ces were  purged  from  error,  and  transformed  into 
genuine  faith.  For,  first,  they  found  the  new-born 
King  of  the  Jews  not  at  .Jerusalem.  Secondly,  they 
found  on  the  throne  of  Judah  a  worldly-minded  old 
tyrant.  Thirdly,  they  found  the  representatives  of 
;he  sanctuary  of  Judah,  and  the  holy  city  itself. 
Indifferent  and  unbelieving.  Fourthly,  they  were 
directed  to  the  poor  village  of  Bethlehem.  Fifthly, 
in  Bethlehem  itself  they  were  directed  to  a  poor  cot- 
tage. Lastly,  they  found,  not  a  child  of  two  years  of 
age,  but  an  infant  recently  born,  surrounded  by  what 
betokened  extreme  poverty,  under  the  care  of  a  : 
homeless  couple,  the  liead  of  which  was  a  car])enter. 


All  these  stumbling-blocks  had  to  be  removed  by  th« 
testimony  of  the  Scrin'ures  which  they  had  heard, 
by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  by  th« 
sublime  spectacle  of  Mary  and  the  holy  child,  and  by 
the  communications  of  the  believing  shepherds 
Thus  were  the  heathen  and  carnal  elements  in  tbcil 
astrological  impressions  effaced,  and  only  v\bX  v&t 
true,  remained.  The  star  in  the  sky  had  guided 
them  to  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  firmament. 

Ver.  2.  And  are  come  to  worship  Him. — 
TlpotiKmiw^  to  indicate  veneration,  homage,  submis- 
sion, by  prostration  of  the  face  to  the  ground  :  Gen. 
xix.  1  ;  xlii.  6,  etc. ;  Herodot.  i.  184,  etc.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  word  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  adoration  in  the  more  general  sense,  as 
it  evidently  refers  merely  to  religious,  not  to  political 
homage. 

Ver.  3.  (Berod)  -was  troubled,  and  all  Jero. 
salem  with  him,  ir  apaxSv  ■ — Both  Herod  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  struck  with  sinful 
fear.  With  Herod,  it  may  have  been  chiefly  political 
fear  of  a  supposed  new  claimant  of  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  also  have  felt  a  dread,  partly 
religious  and  partly  moral,  of  the  power  of  religion, 
and  of  the  advent  of  One  who  should  judge  both  the 
nation  and  the  world, — an  event  which  he  would 
naturally  connect  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  merelj 
alarmed  from  apprehension  of  the  cruelty  of  Herod, 
but  because,  along  with  him,  they  anticipated  a  con- 
flict and  a  judgment  of  a  spiritual  character.  Light- 
foot  and  Berthold  suppose  that  they  were  merely 
afraid  of  the  calamitous  times  which  should  precede 
the  reign  of  Messiah,  or  of  the  dolores  Mesxice,  as 
they  are  termed.  But  this  could  form  only  one  ele- 
ment in  their  general  and  undefined  dismay.  Jeru- 
salem does  not  go  to  Bethlehem,- — this  fact  best 
explains  the  character  of  their  fear.  Gerlach  reminds 
us  of  the  circumstance  that,  "  a  short  time  before 
this,  the  Pharisees  had  predicted  to  a  female  relative 
of  Herod,  that  her  descendants  would  obtain  the  royal 
dignity,  and  that  Herod  and  his  house  would  be  de- 
stroyed. In  consequence  of  this  prediction  several 
of  the  Pharisees  had  been  put  to  death.  When  such 
a  tyrant  was  alarmed,  his  whole  capital  could  not  but 
be  also  alarmed." 

Ver.  4.  (Herod)  gathered  together,  etc.— Th.s 
refers  either  to  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim— which  is  the  usual  opinion — or  merely  to  a 
theological  conference.  The  latter  supposition  seems 
to  us  the  more  probable,  as  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  merely  a  theological  deliverance.  It  is  rendered 
still  more  likely  from  the  fact,  that  the  third  class 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  elders,  are  not 
mentioned  (for  details,  see  Meyer,  p.  66  ;  and  Winer 
and  others,  under  the  article  Synedrimn,  or  Sanhe- 
drim). "The  term  apxi^peli  comprehends  not 
only  the  actual  high  priest  for  the  time  (i  ipx'tpeis, 
biisn  ^nis,  Lev.  xxi.  10),  but  those  also  who  had 
previously  held  the  ofiBce  of  high  priest  (for  at  this 
period  it  was  often  transferred  at  the  caprice  of  the 
Romans  :  Joseph.  Antig.  xv.  8j,  and,  probably,  even 
the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  6  ;  2  Chron.  ixxvi.  14  ;  Joseph.  Antig. 
XX.  8,  8)."  The  scribes  {ypannaTe7s,  C'''1E'iD)  formed 
a  separate  class  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  only  « 
portion  of  them  were  members  of  it.  From  the 
union  of  civil  and  spiritual  government  under  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy,  they  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  lawyers  ?,nd   theologiars,— inte-prcters  flf  ,U 
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Uw  in  this  twofold  sense.  Hence  Luke  calls  them 
raiuKol  and  i'iiuu5iSd<r/ta\oi.  Most  of  them  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  {see  the  article  Schriftge- 
lehrte  in  Winer).  In  all  probability,  the  scribes  ori- 
ginated not  merely  from  the  practice  of  employing 
copyists  of  the  law  and  public  readers  in  the  syna- 
gogues, but  were  ihtended  as  a  kind  of  successors  to 
the  prophets,  in  a  sense  modified  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  time.  The  only  point  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim on  the  present  occasion  was  to  specify,  on  theo- 
logical grounds,  the  place  where  Christ  should  be 
born.  No  doubt,  however,  the  scribes  were  aware  of 
the  reason  why  Herod  wished  to  ascertain  this  point. 
Vers.  5  and  6.  For  thus  it  is  -written  by  the 
prophet ;  Micah  v.  2. — The  passage  is  freely  quoted 
from  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew  text  the 
prophet  says :  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratali,  too 
small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ("'"'j'S 

^l^l^l  '''^^'^  f^Vi^^)— [or,  the  central  towns  where 
the  heads  of  thousands  resided,  i.e.,  subordinate  di- 
visions of  tribes] — out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto 
Me  One  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel :  whose  going 
forth  (origin)  is  from  the  first  of  time,  from  the  days 
of  eternitj'."  The  Sept.  has :  "  And  thou  Bethle- 
hem, house  of  Ephratah,  too  small  to  be  among  the 
thousands  {Iv  x''^"»'r"')  of  Judah,"  etc.  Matthew 
substitutes  for  Ephratah,  "  land  of  Jitdahy  The 
expression  probably  means  district,  and  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Ephraim,  or  twin-district.  Ephratah  was 
the  District  par  excellence — the  District  of  Judah. — 
The  words,  art  not  the  least,  seem  to  imply  a  ques- 
tion, as  if  it  were  said :  "  Art  thou  too  small  ?  Out 
of  thee  shall  come,  etc.  Not  only  art  thou  not  too 
small  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  (or  central  towns)  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  thou  shalt  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  King  of  all  Israel — the  King  eternal."  Though 
we  have  here  among  the  princes  for  "  among  the 
tliou-sands"  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Evange- 
list or  his  translator  had  mistaken  the  word  "5? : 
a  thousand  (central  town),  for  CJISX  ,  the  chief  of 
a  thousand  (as  Meyer  thinks,  p.  66).  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Evangelist  here  refers  to  a  central  town  or 
thousand,  only  personifying  it  by  the  term  "  prince." 
Even  the  Rabbins  admit  that  this  passage  applies  to 
the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  whole  context,  and  the 
mysterious  designation  of  the  promised  ruler,  prove 
its  Messianic  reference  ;  but  chiefly,  the  circumstance 
that  the  Messiah  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  is  distin- 
guished from  the  then  reigning  house  of  David. 

Rule,  or  rather  feed,  as  in  the  margin — woifiai'e7, 
the  primitive  idea  of  ruling  a  people.  Homer: 
TToifiives  Kaui/.  It  is  clear,  from  this  passage,  that 
the  scribes  understood  the  words  of  Micah  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Messiah.  So  also  did  the  Chaldee  trans- 
lator. Subsequently,  the  Jews  tried  to  destroy  this 
testimony  by  applying  the  prediction  to  Hezekiah  or 
Zerubbabel. 

Ver.  7.  Privily,  haSpa. — Quite  characteristic  of 
political  suspicion.  Herod  evidently  shared  the  mis- 
take of  the  magi,  that  the  birth  of  the  child  coincided 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  star,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  child  was  then  in  its  second  year.  This 
rror  led  to  the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem. 

Ver.  9.  And,  lo,  the  star. — Bengel  infers  from 
this  pasiiage,  without  sufficient  reason,  "  toto  itinere 
non  mderant  stellam."  The  only  difference  was, 
that  the  star  was  now  in  its  zenith,  and  hence  ap- 
peared to  go  before  them.  According  to  a  common 
Eastern  custom,  they  travelled  by  night  (Hasselquist, 
"  Reise  nach  Falastina"  p.  162).     From  this  cir- 


cumstance, however,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  Herod  received  the  magi  at  night,  in  order  to 
question,  and  to  give  them  such  directions  as  wouU 
make  them,  unconsciously,  spies,  and  subservient  to 
his  murderous  purpose.  Immediately  on  leaving  th« 
despot's  palace,  they  set  out  on  their  journey. 

Ver.  11.  Into  the  house. — This  no  mote  proves 
(as  Meyer  asserts)  that  Matthew  represents  Bethle- 
hem as  Joseph's  permanent  place  of  residence,  than 
ver.  1  shows  that  the  magi  did  not  arrive  till  long 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  In  all  probability  the 
holy  family  removed,  soon  after  the  homage  of  the 
shepherds,  from  the  stable  (or  the  caravansery)  to 
some  shepherd's  cottage.  The  event  here  alluded  to 
undoubtedly  occurred  soon  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  before  His  presentation  in  the  temple. 

Opened  their  treasures The  bags  or  boxei 

containing  their  treasures.  According  to  Oriental  usage, 
offerings  are  presented  when  welcoming  a  distinguish- 
ed stranger,  but  especially  on  rendering  homage  to  a 
sovereign.  The  gold  indicates  wealth  ;  the  fratikin- 
cense  and  myrrh  point  to  the  East,  more  particularly 
to  Arabia.  Frankincense^  a  resin  of  bitter  taste,  but 
fragrant  odor,  was  used  chiefly  in  sacrifices  and  in 
the  services  of  the  temple.  On  the  tree  from  which 
frankincense  was  derived  in  Arabia  and  India,  comp. 
Winer.  Nyrrli^  an  aromatic  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
produced  from  a  shrub,  which,  indigenous  in  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia,  grows  also  in  Palestine.  Myrrh  was 
employed  for  fumigation  and  for  improving  the  taste 
of  wine,  but  especially  as  an  ingredient  of  a  very 
precious  ointment.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these 
productions,  see  Winer  and  other  Encycl. — These 
gifts  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical.  Thus  Theo- 
phylact:  The  gold  to  the  King,  the  incense  to  the 
Lord,  the  myrrh  to  Him  who  was  to  taste  of  death 
(the  great  High  Priest).  Similarly  Leo  the  Great. 
Fulgentius:  Per  aururn  Christi  regnurn,  per  thus 
ejus  poTitificaiuSj  per  rnyrrham  mors  signiflcatur. 
Others  give  other  explanations.  Leo  the  Great  and 
Juvencus  suggest,  that  by  these  gifts  the  magi  owned 
and  did  homage  to  both  the  divine  and  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  Others  have  dwelt  more  on  the 
practical  utility  of  the  gifts,  as  a  provision  for  the 
holy  family  in  their  impending  flight  into  Egypt. 
With  this  view  we  may,  also,  combine  a  symboiica] 
interpretation  of  the  threefold  gift.  Thus  the  myrrh, 
as  precious  ointment,  may  indicate  the  Prophet  and 
the  balm  of  Israel;  the  incense,  the  office  of  the 
High  Priest ;  the  gold,  the  splendor  of  royalty.  In 
expatiating,  however,  on  supposed  symbolical  mean- 
ings, great  care  is  required  to  avoid  mere  trifling. 

Ver.  12.  And  being  warned  of  God,  xfnh"- 
ria-e4iiTes. — The  Vulgate :  response  accepto. — The 
expression  seems  to  imply  a  previous  inquiry.  Ben- 
gel:  Sic  optarant,  vel  rogarant.  Hence  we  infer 
that,  even  before  being  warned  in  a  dream,  the  for- 
mer trustfulness  and  simplicity  of  the  magi — so 
characteristic  of  these  inquirers — had  given  place  to 
suspicion  of  Herod's  intentions,  from  the  contrast 
between  the  uncomfortable  impression  produced  by 
the  despotic  king  and  the  spiritual  feelings  awakened 
by  the  holy  family.  The  i^ord  i,yex<i'pn(rai'  is  als 
significant :  they  withdrew,  escaped,  by  another  wa^ 
to  their  own  country.  Their  direct  way  home  would, 
in  all  probabiUty,  have  led  by  Jerusalem,  as  the 
route  would  depend  not  so  much  on  the  direction  ia 
which  their  country  lay,  as  on  the  road  usually  takta 
by  travellers. 

General  Kkmab^s  on  the  Histokioal  Chaeactke  oi 
THE  Adoeaxios  of  THE  Maoi  — The  idea  (stl'l,  it  wouM 
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THE  GOSPEI;   ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Beem,  oountenanced,  as  in  Meyer's  '  Commentiiry,"  p.  79) 
that  the  preceding  narrative  was  no  more  than  a  legend,  is 
uot  only  theologically  untenable,  but  scientitlcally  antiquat- 
ed. The  deep  signil3cant  and  bymbolieal  meaning  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  historical  truth  of  this  Gospel  narrative, 
but  rather  an  additional  evidence  of  its  reality.  (See  ''  Lehen 
J<tsu^^  vol.  i.  p.  41.)  At  any  rate,  if  this  narrative  be  a 
legend,  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tian origin;  it  portrays  Judaism  in  a  most  disadvantageous 
light  comparecf with  the  Gentile  world.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Evangelist  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles,  introduces  Jewish  worthies  as  celebrat- 
big  the  praises  of  the  new-born  Messiah :  while  Matthew, 
whose  Gospel  was  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish 
Bt'DVerts,  dwells  upon  the  homage  paid  to  the  Saviour  by 
Gentiles.  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Ebionite  Hebrew  Gospel,  not  only  the  first  chapter,  which 
records  the  miraculous  birth,  but  also  the  second,  was  omit- 
ted. "  Chalcidius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  and  a  heathen, 
but  according  to  others  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  also  relates 
this  iiarrative  in  his  CoTumentar  nd  Timmum  Plat,  See 
Opera  Hlppidyii,  ed.  Fabric,  xi.  325."— Heubner.  The 
same  writer  (Heubner)  refers  to  Hamann  :  ^^ Die  Kreuzzuge 
dm  Phil'dlogen,^^  vol.  ii.  p  \b^\  and  to  Lilienthal:  ^^ Die 
gute  Sache  der  gdttlichen  Offenharumg^^  v.  2T1  and  x.  598. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  Evangelist  points  out 
the  part  which  the  Jewish  people  had  in  connection 
with  the  Messiah.  Christ's  genealogy,  and  His  birth 
from  the  Virgin,  show  that  salvation  was  of  the  Jews. 
The  second  chapter,  which  records  the  arrival  of 
magi  from  the  East,  presents  the  interest  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  in  Christ.  The  magi  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
representatives  of  those  pious  Gentiles  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, — Melchisedec, 
Jethro,  Ruth,  Hiram,  Job,  Naaman,  etc.  To  this 
clafls  also  belong,  in  a  certain  sense,  Nebuchadnezzar 
md  Cyrus.  The  same  thread  continues  to  run 
through  the  New  Testament  history,  where  we  meet 
with  the  three  believing  centurions  and  other  pious 
Gentiles,  and  where  the  vision  of  a  Gentile — the  man 
of  Macedonia — summons  the  Apostle  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  Europe,  Acts  xvi.  9.  Thus  the  first 
chapter  of  our  Gospel  illustrates  the  hereditary  bless- 
ing as  contrasted  with  the  hereditary  curse ;  while 
the  second  proves,  that  although  the  heathen  were 
judicially  given  up  to  their  own  ways,  there  was 
among  them  in  all  ages  a  certain  longing  after,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  Saviour  (Rom.  i.).  The  Jewish 
hereditary  blessing  and  the  Gentile  aspirations  of 
nature  together  belong  to  what  the  Church  calls  the 
gratia  prceveriiens,  or  prevenient  grace.  Among  those 
who  enjoyed  the  hereditary  blessing,  prevenient  grace 
was  continued  in  genealogical  succession.  They 
were  a  chosen  race.  In  the  Gentile  world,  the  hope 
of  a  Saviour  was  planted  here  and  there  in  chosen 
individuals.  Yet,  these  two  classes  of  believers  are 
not  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  Even  the 
Gentile  world  was  favored  with  bright  glimpses  of . 
Messianic  tradition;  while  among  the  Jews,  also, 
"prevenient  grace,"  in  its  highest  manifestations, 
was  accorded  to  chosen  individuals,  in  whom  it  led 
to  personal  faith.  In  both  these  respects  the  scho- 
lastic view  of  Augustine  (not  of  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral) lags  far  behind  the  scriptural  record  of  the 
riches  of  grace  and  of  faith,  and  needs  modification. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles,  or 
the  Epiphany  {einipdveia)  of  Scripture,  is  infinitely 
more  grand  and  full  than  the  medieval  festival  of  the 
Epiphany.  Still,  the  latter  was  a  solemn  testimony 
to  the  wondrous  eflScacy  of  preparuag  grace,  or  the 
\6yos  crirepnaTiK6s,  to  whom  the  ancient  Greek  Fa- 
thers (especially  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
iLdria)  have  borne  such  ample  testimony. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  in  the  first  chapter 


consists  mainly  in  the  power  of  the  heathea  world 
which,  hke  a  frightful  storm,  seems  to  pass  over  th« 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  reverses 
in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  Gentile  world  pr© 
sents  the  bright,  while  unbelieving  Israel  forms  th« 
dark  side  of  the  picture. 

2.  Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  seo 
ond  chapter  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  stumbling 
blocks  to  our  faith  : — Christ  so  remote,  so  bidden,  so 
disowned, — Christ  at  first  a  child  in  the  world,  a  pooj 
child,  m  a  rural  district  at  a  distance  from  Jerusa- 
lem, in  a  lowly  abode — a  fugitive,  an  occasion  of 
martyrdom,  a  Nazarene.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  here  also  an  array  of  historical  events  which 
show  Him  to  be  the  Christ ;  such  as  the  star,  natur» 
science,  and  philosophy, — history,  on  its  dark  side 
and  on  its  bright  (Herod  and  the  theological  lore  of 
the  scribes), — Holy  Scripture,  prophecy,  the  giving 
up  of  His  kindred,  the  significant  dream  by  night, 
God's  overruling  providence,^all  forming  one  glori- 
ous wreath  of  evidence.  On  the  analogy  presented 
by  the  humble  church  of  Bethlehem,  in  Prague, 
where  John  Huss  preached,  and  the  insignificant 
church  where  Luther  taught  at  Wittenberg,  see 
Heubner,  on  Math.  p.  14. 

3.  The  star  which  the  wise  men  savr  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prophecy  re- 
specting the  Star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Jacob 
(Num.  xxiv.  17) ;  for  Christ  Himself  was  that  Star. 
The  star  seen  by  the  wise  men  was,  however,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  true  Star,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (Mal- 
achi).  The  arrival  of  those  distinguished  magi  to 
do  homage  to  the  Messiah  was  clearly  a  begiiming 
of  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  according  to 
which  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  and 
present  their  homage  to  the  Messiah  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10: 
Isa.  Ix.  3,  etc.).  In  a  symboUcal  sense,  they  may 
therefore  be  appropriately  called  the  three  kings 
from  the  East.  They  were  spiritual  princes  from 
the  Gentile  world,  bearing  testimony  by  their  gifts 
to  the  dim  yet  real  longing  after  a  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  in  those  whom  they  represented. 

4.  In  the  design  of  Herod  the  old  enmity  of  Edom 
against  Jacob  seems  to  reappear.  We  are  involun- 
tarily reminded  of  that  murderous  purpose,  "  I  wil! 
slay  my  brother  Jacob  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  41),  which  Esau 
relinquished  in  his  own  person,  but  bequeathed  to 
his  posterity  (see  the  prophet  Obadiah),  and  which 
attained  its  fulfilment  in  the  progress  of  history. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  blessing  which  Jacob 
bestowed  upon  Esau  ;  which  also  was  most  marked- 
ly fulfilled  in  the  Iduma^an  rule  over  Israel,  except 
that  the  noble  traits  in  the  character  of  Esau — his 
honesty  and  uprightness — are  no  longer  traceable  in 
the  cruel  and  crafty  Idumiean  dynasty. 

5.  The  antagonism  between  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Herodians  belongs  to  the  great  tragic  contrasts 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  most 
touching  incident  in  this  drama  is  the  sad  fate  of 
Mariamne,  the  Asmona?an  princess,  whom  Herod 
married,  passionately  loved,  but  sacrificed  to  his 
suspicions.  Riickert  (the  poet),  in  his  Herod,  well 
describes  the  Hellenizing  and  worldly  spirit  of  this 
prince,  who  covered  even  Palestine  with  Greek 
names.  The  policy  of  these  two  dynasties  may  well 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations  of  Christendom.  It 
the  policy  of  the  Maccabees  was  at  a  later  period 
followed  by  the  Byzantine  court  that  of  the  Herodi 
ans  is  too  well  known  in  modern  times  as  Macchia 
veUianism, 

6.  The  contrast  between  the  faith  of  the  Gentilei 
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ind  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  here  presented  in  its 
leading  features,  has  been  fully  Terified  in  the  course 
of  history.  See  Eom.  ix.-xi.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Epiphany  is  also  the  Gospel  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen. 

1.  Heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  move  around 
the  holy  child  as  around  their  centre.  But  this  cen- 
tre repels  whatever  is  dark  and  evil  by  the  same 
torce  with  which  it  attracts  every  germ  of  what  is 
.loble  and  holy. 

8.  The  higher  and  spiritual  import  attaching  to 
che  designation,  "King  of  the  Jews,"  appears  even 
from  the  conduct  of  Herod.  In  his  mind,  the  ex- 
pression is  evidently  equivalent  with  Messiah,  and 
connected  with  spiritual  rather  than  with  temporal 
functions ;  otherwise  the  inquiry  of  the  magi  would 
have  been  treated  as  sedition. 

9.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the  holy  child 
had  been  put  to  death  in  Bethlehem,  or  else  that  He 
liad  forever  quitted  the  scene  and  settled  in  Egypt. 
Next  we  find  Him  growing  up  in  obscurity  at  Naza- 
reth. Thus  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the  Prince 
of  outcast  children,  such  as  Ishmael,  Moses,  Cyrus, 
Komulus,  etc. 

10.  On  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
among  the  Persians  and  Mohammedans,  comp.  Heub- 
ner,  p.  lY. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  salvation  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  child 
-1.  concealed,  and  yet  well  known ;  2.  a  cUld  hated 
and  feared,  yet  longed  for  and  loved ;  8.  signally  de- 
spised, and  yet  marvellously  honored;  4.  beset  by 
extreme  dangers,  and  yet  kept  in  perfect  safety. — The 
holy  child  viewed  as  the  moving  centre  of  the  world 
in  motion, — 1.  setting  everything  in  motion;  2.  at- 
tracting all  that  is  congenial ;  3.  repeUing  all  that  is 
hostile.  Christ  had  come  to  the  wise  men  before 
they  came  to  Him, — or  the  mysterious  working  of 
prevenient  grace. — The  threefold  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  Gentile  world:  1.  Information  by  tradition; 
2.  a  star  in  the  sky ;  3.  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
tlie  heart. — On  the  Gentile  world  also  a  star,  if  no 
brighter  light,  shed  its  lustre. — The  star  of  heaven 
and  the  star  of  earth. — In  what  sense  are  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  to  be  regarded  as  really  kings 
from  the  Gentile  world  ? — In  preaching  to  the 
heathen,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  star  in 
their  firmament. — Let  us  go  and  meet  the  GentUes. — 
Even  the  best  among  the  heathen  may  serve  as  evi- 
dence of  the  spiritual  destitution  and  need  of  the 
heathen  world. — The  clearest  Ught  among  the 
neathen  is  but  starhght. — Candid  philosophy  must 
lead  to  Christ. — Genuine  science,  if  true  to  its  aim, 
points  to  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. — Every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  a  mere  potsherd,  unless  completr 
ed  by  faith. — Nature's  testimony  to  Christ.  1.  The 
various  stages  in  nature  tending  upward  to  what  is 
spiritual,  or  to  Christ.  2.  By  the  travailing  and 
groaning  in  pain  of  all  nature,  she  points  forward 
to  salvation  m  Christ.  3.  Through  the  varied  im- 
agery and  symbols  of  nature,  she  points  homeward  to 
the  spirit. — How  everything  replies  to  the  inquiry: 
Where  is  He  that  has  been  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
1.  Scripture.  2.  The  scribes.  3.  Even  the  enemies 
of  the  King  Himself.  4.  The  star  in  the  sky.  5. 
The  ccmvictions  of  the  heart.— Infimte  importance 
of  the  question :  Whtre  is  the  new-born  King  of  the 
Jews  ?  1.  Its  deep  meaning.  2.  The  eager  interest 
attaching  to  it.  3.  The  glorious  hope  connected 
nith  it. — The  gloi  y  of  the  King  of  the  Jews.     1.  He 


is  the  King  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Messiah ;  2.  the  Kinf 
of  all  nations,  or  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  3.  th« 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. — Jesus  is  still  the 
King  of  the  Jews, — a  watchword  for  our  missionary 
enterprise. — The  King  of  the  Jews  is  not  to  be  found 
at  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  King. — The  alarm  of  H 
tyrant  spreads  terror  among  his  subjects. — Even  in- 
quiry after  Christ  alarms  an  unbeUeving  world. — The 
hatred  of  the  wicked  must  serve  as  testimony  to  tho 
truth  of  the  Gospel. — Herod  consulting  Scripture  a* 
if  it  had  been  a  heathen  oracle. — The  value  of  lifdesj 
orthodoxy,  and  the  worthlessness  of  Ufeless  theologi 
ans. — Those  who  are  near  are  often  afar  off,  and 
those  who  are  afar  off  near. — The  callous  and  un 
moved  guides  to  Bethlehem. — Without  the  Ught  of 
Scripture,  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  will  not  suffice  to 
clear  away  our  darkness. — If  we  but  truly  know  that 
Christ  has  come,  we  shall  soon  learn  w/ierc  He  is  to 
be  found. — The  Gentile  magi  and  the  Jewish  scribes. 
1.  The  former  obtain,  by  their  star,  the  Scriptures 
also;  the  latter  lose,  with  the  Scriptures,  also  the 
star.  2.  The  former  become  scribes  (or  learned  ir 
the  Scriptures)  in  the  best  sense ;  the  latter  magi,  in 
the  worst  sense. — Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  former- 
ly and  now. — Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. — Inconsisten- 
cy in  the  character  of  Herod.  1.  Belief  in  the  lettei 
of  Scripture.  2.  Unbelief  in  the  spirit  of  Scripture. 
— The  evil  craft  of  Herod,  and  the  pious  simplicity 
of  the  magi. — Hypocrisy  as  the  shadow  of  faith  in 
the  world.  1.  It  accompanies  faith,  as  the  shadow 
the  substance.  2.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
faith,  as  the  shadow  is  of  the  substance.  3.  It  van- 
ishes before  faith,  as  the  shadow  before  the  sub- 
stance.— The  devices  of  hypocrisy  in  their  might  and 
in  their  impotence.  1.  They  are  mighty  in  the 
world.  2.  They  become  powerless  before  the  power 
of  God. — Hypocrisy  in  its  two  most  hideous  forms ; 

1.  As  unprincipled  religious  poUcy;  2.  as  unprin- 
cipled pohtical  religiousness, — The  road  to  Christ, 
and  the  decisive  conflicts  by  the  way:  1.  It  is  always 
a  long  journey ;  2.  it  always  continues  the  grand 
question ;  3.  it  is  always  a  path  of  severe  self-denial ; 
4.  always  a  path  full  of  dangers ;  5.  always  a  path 
abounding  in  obstacles ;  6.  always  the  only  path  to 
the  true  goal. — Recompense  of  perseverance  in  the 
path  to  Christ — great  joy. — The  star  always  rests 
over  the  place  where  Christ  is. — "And  they  went 
into  the  house."  1.  What  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
house  f  2.  What  is  suggested  by  those  who  enter- 
ed ?  3.  What  is  suggested  by  their  entering  ? — The 
homage  of  the  wise  men  a  sudden  outburst  of  heart- 
felt blessed  faith :  1.  In  their  beholding  Christ ;  2.  m 
their  falling  down  and  doing  obeisance ;  3.  in  their 
cordial  homage,  indicated  by  the  noblest  gifts. — The 
homage  of  the  wise  men  indicating  the  order  and 
succession  of  beheving  experience.     1.  We  behold. 

2.  We  fall  down.  3.  We  present  gifts. — The  hom- 
age of  the  wise  men  a  picture  of  genuine  and  matur- 
ed faith.  1.  Vision  issuing  m  humihatiou  and  godly 
sorrow.     2.    Adoration  issumg  in  the  joy  of  faith 

3.  Perseverance  of  faith  issumg  in  self-dedication  and 
works  of  love.— The  child  with  Mary,  his  mother ; 
but  not  Mary,  the  mother,  with  her  child  (Maryola- 
try).— The  offerings  of  a  grateful  faith ;  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh :  1.  as  the  noblest,  2.  the  most 
varied,  8.  the  most  significant  gifts.— The  offering  of 
a  grateful  hand,  an  expression  of  the  dedication  ol 
the  heart.— The  earthly  gifts  of  Christian  gratitudu 
reflectmg  the  heavenly  g'ltt  of  the  Lord.— We  are  ta 
offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  we  have. — Propheti* 
dreams  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Bless 
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ed  faith,  with  its  songs  of  the  night. — The  sleep  of 
the  pious  more  profitable  than  the  -vigils  of  godless 
craftiness. — The  discoveries  of  faith  are  not  meant 
for  Herod  nor  for  such  as  he. — The  marvellous  man- 
ner in  which  spiritual  inquiry  is  directed  from  the 
native  darkness  of  this  world  to  the  light  of  our  eter- 
nal home. — God's  guidance  is  always  toward  Christ. 
— If  God  guide  iis,  we  shall  always  and  certainly 
reach  the  goal. — The  blessed  return  home. — Signifi- 
cance of  Christ's  first  possession  in  connection  with 
Hia  first  flight.  It  came,  1.  at  the  right  time;  2. 
into  the  proper  hands ;  3.  for  the  right  purpose. — 
The  first  property  of  the  Church  in  its  significance 
with  reference  to  all  Church  property  in  the  world : 
I.  It  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Christ ;  2. 
it  should  be  appMed  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and 
thus,  3.  become  a  true  blessing  from  Christ. — Divine 
providence  most  clearly  manifesting  itself  in  its  care 
over  the  life  of  Christ. — Christianity  universal  in  its 
nature  and  aim.  It  comprehends:  1.  heaven  and 
earth ;  2.  nature  and  Scripture ;  3.  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Jews ;  4.  the  heart  and  the  life ;  5.  redemption 
and  judgment. 

Heubrwr : — Christ  in  the  cradle  was  the  terror  of 
an  unjust  monarch  on  his  throne. — The  kings  and 
governments  of  this  world  may  well  tremble,  and 
fuel  themselves  insecure,  if  they  are  hostile  to  Christ. 
-  Christ  is  still  both  the  hope  of  the  pious,  and  the 
terror  of  the  wicked,  whose  conscience  everywhere 
apprehends  an  avenger,  and  is  alarmed  by  every 
passing  event. — The  Uving  Saviour  always  puts  old 
Adam  in  terror,  and  threatens  to  drive  him  from  his 
throne. — Inconsistencies  in  the  character  of  Herod : 
Faith  in  the  letter  of  Sciipture, — resistance  to  God's 
decrees. — We  have  here  an  instance  of  persons  who 
point  out  Christ  to  others,  without  going  to  Him 


themselves, — who  teach  others  the  way  of  eahs'ion 
without  entering  on  it  themselves. — The  wickea  en* 
ploy  religion  only  as  a  means  for  their  own  end').— < 
The  most  blessed  discovery  of  all  is  to  have  found 
Christ. — Edification  to  be  derived  from  the  historj 
of  the  wise  men.  They  were,  1.  wise  men — philo» 
ophers:  Thus  should  all  who  are  truly  wise,  etc, 
2.  Kich  and  noble :  Thus  should  aU  the  great  of  the 
earth,  etc.  3.  Strangers  from  a  strange  country: 
Thus  we  who  are  near  to  Christ,  etc.  4.  They  saw 
Christ  only  as  a  child  in  His  lowliness ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  etc.  5.  They  followed  a  small  star;  but 
our  light  is,  etc.  6.  They  had  a  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  accomplish ;  but  we  scarce  require  to 
move  a  single  step. — The  glory  shed  on  Jesus  by 
the  arrival  of  the  wise  men. — He  who  foUows  the 
feeble  glimmerings  of  spiritual  light,  will  receive  di- 
vine guidance  to  perfect  Ught. — True  Occult  Science. 

Literature  :  Two  sermons  on  the  Epiphany  by 
St.  Augustin  and  Gregory  of  Nazdanzen,  in  Augusti : 
"  Collection  of  Patristic  Sermons,"  vol.  i.,  p.  IflO. — 
Luther's  "  Sermon  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Three  Kings  " 
(the  wise  men). — Dispositions  of  Rambach,  Keinhard, 
etc.,  in  Schaller's  "Homilet.  Repert.,"  p.  48. — F. 
Mallet :  The  Wise  Men  of  the  Ectst.  A  Chriaimat 
Gift.     Bremen,  1852  (10  Meditations). 

[Trench :  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Amotions,  or  iht 
Unconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom.  A  Com- 
mentary on  Matt.  ii.  1-11.  4th  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1864.— P.  S.] 

For  Missionary  Festivals :  Christ  the  desire  and 
goal  of  all  nations. — The  star  of  the  wise  men. — 
Ahlfeld:  The  Gentiles,  too,  shall  walk  in  the  light 
of  Christ. —  Uhle :  The  first  GentUes,  who  sought  the 
Lord. — Rudelbach:  The  glory  of  the  mamfestatioa 
of  Christ. 


B.  Chapter  II.  13-23  (Luke  ii.  40-62). 
(Tlie  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  after  New  Year  or  Day  of  Circumcisio'n,) 

13  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to"  Jo- 
seph in  a  dream,  saying.  Arise,  and  tal<e  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be   thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young 

14  child  to  destroy  him.     "When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by 

15  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt,  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod  :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  1 

16  called  my  son.  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  [by]  the  wise  men, 
was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children'  that  were  in  Bethlehem 
and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,'  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time 

17  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men.     Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 

18  spoken  by  Jeremy  Hhe  prophet,  saying,  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,"  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 

19  comforted,  because  they  are  not.     But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 

20  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child 
and  his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel :   for  they  are  dead  which  [who]  sought 

21  the  young  child's  life.     And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother   and 
12  came  into  the  land  of  Israel.     But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  [reigned] 

in  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  :  notwithstand- 
ing, [and]  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galileii: 
2S  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

'  Ter.  16. — [Better:  all  the  male  cMldr&n.  Travras  tous  iratSas.     Lange:  alle  Knaben. P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  16. — [In  all  its  borders^  in  all  the  neighbor/iood.]  »  Ver.  17. — [Jeremiah.] 

'  Ver.  18.— [Proper  order;  A  mice  was  heard  in  B.    Comp.  Jer.  xxxl.  15.    The  best  editioni  omit  aoSmc   «•«( 
Ununtation  and.— T.  a.i  »P')i'"s   «« 


CHAP.  n.  18-28. 


«1 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  Behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peal eth. — Though  the  wise  men  had  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  ot  Herod,  the  child  was  still  in 
danger.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  wise  men  and 
the  child's  parents  had  conversed  together  about 
flerod,  and  that  the  magi  had  begun  to  ontertain 
strong  suspicions  of  his  intentions.  Probably  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  were  to  some  extent  relieved  when 
the  wise  men  left  the  country  without  returning  to 
Herod.  Still,  the  anxious  vigilabce  of  Joseph  con- 
tinued unabated  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  aa  an  evi- 
dence of  his  devotedness,  that  he  again  received  in- 
struction and  direction  by  a  vision  in  a  dream.  He 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  fled 
with  the  child  and  its  mother. 

Vers.  14,  16.  Egypt  was  the  only  possible  place 
of  refuge.  It  was  situated  near  the  southern  frontier 
of  Judsea.  Following  this  direction,  the  fugitives  at 
once  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  Jerusalem.  Fre- 
quented roads  led  through  the  desert  into  Egypt. 
There  they  would  find  a  large  and  more  Uberal  Jew- 
ish community  under  the  protection  of  a  civilized 
government.  The  supposition  that  this  account  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  passage  in 
Hosea  xi.  1  (which,  m  the  text,  is  quoted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  Hebrew),  is  entirely  incompat- 
ible with  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  narrative. 
Even  supposing  the  story  to  be  legendary,  it  would 
have  ill  accorded  with  the  anxiety  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  about  the  child  to  represent  them  as  undertak- 
ing a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  prophe- 
cy :  especially  one  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  referred 
to  the  bringing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (comp.  Ex.  iv. 
22 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9).  The  Septuagint  translation  has 
t4  rexva  avTov  (of  Israel).  As,  however,  the  flight 
»nd  the  return  had  really  taken  place,  the  Evangel- 
ist, whose  attention  was  (tlways  directed  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  might  very  properly  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  even  this  prediction  of  Hosea  had 
been  fulfilled.  And,  in  truth,  viewed  not  as  a  verbal 
but  as  a  typical  prophecy,  this  prediction  was  fulfill- 
ed by  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Israel  of  old  was  called 
out  of  Egypt  as  the  sou  of  God,  inasmuch  as  Israel 
was  identified  with  the  Son  of  God.  But  now  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  was  called  out  of  Egypt,  who 
came  out  of  Israel  as  the  kernel  from  the  husk. 
When  the  Lord  called  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  it  was 
with  special  reference  to  His  Son ;  that  is,  in  view 
of  the  high  spiritual  place  which  Israel  was  destined 
to  occupy.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  the  historical  influence  of  Egypt 
on  the  world  at  large.  Ancient  Greek  oivUization— 
nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  imperial  power  of  Rome 
itself— sprung  from  Egypt ;  in  Egypt  the  science  of 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  monasticism  origin- 
ated ;  from  Egypt  proceeded  the  last  universal  con- 
queror ;  out  of  Egypt  came  the  typical  son  of  God  to 
found  the  theocracy ;  and  thence  also  the  true  Son 
of  God,  to  complete  the  theocracy. — According  to 
(radition,  Christ  stayed  at  Matarea  in  Egypt,  in  the 
ricinity  of  Leontopolis,  where,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Jewish  temple  of  Onias  stood. — See  Schubert's  Rdse 
n  das  Morgenland,  ii.  p.  179. 

Ver.  16.  That  he  was  mocked,  iveTraixBit — 
mimitted,  made  a  fool  of. — The  word  is  frequently  so 
used  in  the  Septuagmt.  "The  expression  is  here 
wnployed  froti  Herod's  point  of  view." 

From  t^wo  years  old,  duri  SieroCj,  sc.  iraiSt!?. — 
fVom  two  years  old  down  to  the  youngest  male  child 


on  the  breast.  It  follows  that  the  star  had  been  seen 
by  the  wise  men  for  about  two  years  before  theii  ar^ 
rival  at  Jerusalt-in.  The  massacre  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem  has  be-;n  regarded  as  a  myth,  chiefly  be^ 
cause  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Thus  even 
Meyer  doubts  the  historical  truth  of  this  narrative, 
since  Josephus  always  relates  circumstantially  all  tlie 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Herod  {Antiq.  xv.  7,  H,  etc. ). 
But  that  he  recorded  so  many,  scarcely  impUes  thai 
he  meant  to  relate  every  instance  of  his  cruelty.  II 
is  further  argued,  that,  if  the  massacre  had  "  been  a 
historical  fact,  it  would,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  certainly  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Jewish  historian."  We  infer  the  op- 
posite. From  the  peculiarity  of  the  occurrence,  it 
.would  have  been  impossible  to  mention  it  without 
furnishing  a  more  direct  testimony,  either  for  or 
against  the  Christian  faith,  than  Josephus  wished  to 
bear.  The  supposition  that  the  massacre  was  not 
openly  and  ofllcially  ordered,  but  secretly  perpetrated 
by  banditti  in  the  employ  of  Herod  (see  Zeben  Jesu, 
ii.  p.  112),  is  not  "gratuitous,"  but  suggested  by  the 
text  {\ddpa  7|Kp(j3uiiTe  ;  aTroixTeiXas  ai/f7KEy).  Not 
that  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  confused  ao- 
count  in  Macrobius  *  (see  Meyer,  p.  174);  the  Gos- 
pel narrative  can,  however,  easily  dispense  with  it. 

Vers.  17,  18.  Then  was  "fulfilled,  etc.— The 
prediction  in  Jer.  xxxi.  1 5  is  here  quoted  freely  from 
the  Septuagint.  This  is  anothei  fulfilment  of  a  typ- 
ical, not  of  a  Uteral,  prophecy.  The  passage  prima- 
rily refers  to  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon. 
Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  Benjamin,  who  was  buried 
near  Bethlehem,  is  introduced  as  issuing  from  her 
grave  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  her  children.  The 
sound  of  her  lamentations  is  carried  northward  be- 
yond Jerusalem,  and  heard  at  Rama— a  fortress  of 
Israel  on  the  frontier  toward  Judah,  where  the  cap- 
tives were  collected.  The  meaning  probably  is,  that 
the  grief  caused  by  this  deportation,  and  the  conso- 
quent  lamentations  of  the  female  captives,  was  such 
as  to  reach  even  the  heart  of  the  ancestress  of  Ben- 
jamin (which  here  includes  also  Judah).  As  used 
by  Jeremiah,  it  was,  therefore,  a  figurative'expression 
for  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  exiled  mothers  of  Judah. 
But  in  the  massacre  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  this 
eariier  calamity  was  not  only  renewed,  but  its  de- 
scription verified  in  the  fullest  and  most  tragic  man- 
ner. Rachel's  children  are  not  merely  led  into  exile ; 
they  are  destroyed,  and  that  by  one  who  called  huu- 
self  King  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Rachel  is  intro- 
duced as  the  representative  of  the  mothers  of  Beth- 
lehem lamenting  over  their  children  (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  and  many  others).  The  picture  of  Ra- 
chel herself  issuing  from  the  grave  and  raismg  a 
lament,  mdicates  that  the  greatest  calamity  had  now 
befaUen  Judah. — The  words  Bpfims  xai  are  wantmg 
m  Codd.  B.Z.,  etc.,  and  m  several  translations. 

Ver.  20.  They  are  dead  who,  etc. — In  the  vi- 
sion a  scriptural  expression  is  used,  Ex.  iv.  19,  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Joseph.  On  the  horribla 
death  of  Herod,  amid  alternate  designs  of  revenge 
and  fits  of  despair,  comp.  Joseph.  A7aig.  xvii.  18,, 
1 ;  9,  3  ;  J?e  Bella  Jud.  1,  33.  He  died  at  the  ag« 
of"  70,  m  the  37th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ver.  22.  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus, 
«fc— After  the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  di- 
vided among  his  three  sons  by  Augustus.     Archelaufl 

•  Of  Augustus :  "  Cum  audisset,  inter  pnoros,  9U0S  in  8y 
ria  Herodes,  rex  Judaeorum  intra  bimatum  iussit  intcrflcl 
fllium  quoqne  ejus  occisum,  ait,  melius  est  llerodta  poicun 
esse,  quam  nlium.'' 
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nbtiiined  Judaea,  Idumaja,  and  Samaria ;  Herod  Anti- 
paa,  Galilee  and  Perasa ;  Philip,  Batanea,  Trachonitis, 
Bud  Auranitis.  Herod  and  Philip  received  the  title  of 
Tetrarch.  Archelaus  obtained  at  first  the  designation 
of  Ethnarch  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  11,4).  The  title  of 
King  was  to  be  afterward  conferred  on  him  if  he  de- 
served it  by  his  services.  But,  nine  years  after  his  ac- 
cession, Augustus  banished  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
complaints  of  the  Jews  about  his  cruelty,  to  Tienne 
in  Gaul,  where  he  died  {Aniig.  xvii.  13,  2;  De  Bella 
Jud.  ii.  T,  3).  Lilie  his  father,  Archelaus  was  a  sus- 
picious and  cruel  tyrant.  Accordingly,  Joseph  was 
afraid  to  remain  in  Judaea  with  the  holy  child.  Ap- 
plying to  the  Lord  for  guidance,  he  was  directed,  in 
another  dream,  to  settle  in  Galilee.  This  was  the 
fourth  revelation  with  which  he  was  honored.  It 
Implies  that  a  high  tone  of  spirituahty  pervaded  his 
soul.  The  ever-watchful  solicitude  of  Joseph  for  the 
safety  of  the  child  of  promise  might  serve  as  the  nat- 
ural groundwoi'k  for  these  communications,  while 
the  repeated  revelations  vouchsafed  during  his  noc- 
turnal thoughts  show  that  a  providsntia  specialissi- 
ma  watched  over  the  life  of  the  Divine  child.  Such 
prophetic  dreams  exhibit  the  connection  and  co- 
operation of  a  special  Divine  providence  with  the 
most  anxious  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  God.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  connection  between 
the  devotedness  of  Joseph  and  the  fond  anxiety  of 
Mary. — These  four  dreams  occurred  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time. 

Ter.  23.  A  city  called  Nazareth.- — The  town 
was  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  in  the  ancient  tL'.-rito- 
ry  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Lightfoot,  Horce  Hcbr.  p. 
918),  to  the  south  of  Cana,  not  far  from  Mount  Ta- 
bor. It  lay  in  a  rocky  hollow  among  the  mountains, 
and  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  grand  scenery. 
The  modem  Nazareth  is  a  small,  but  pretty  town. 
According  to  Eobinson,  it  has  three  thsusand  inhab- 
itants (see  Schubert  iii.  169  ;  Robinson,  iii.  421,  Eng. 
ed.  ii.  333  ;  and  other  books  of  travels).  Compare 
also  the  article  in  Winer  and  other  Encycls.  The 
name  of  GaliUe  was  derived  from  i'^ba  ,  which  orig- 
inally signifies  a  circle, — hence  Galilee,  the  circuit  or 
Burrounding  country.  The  whole  country  received 
its  name  from  the  district,  which  was  afterward 
named  Tipper  Gahlee,  as  distinguished  from  Lower 
Galilee.  Accordingly,  in  common  conversation,  the 
term  Galilee  was  used  to  denote  Upper  Galilee,  or 
the  Galilee  par  excellence.  This  explains  such  ex- 
pressions as  Matt.  iv.  12  and  John  iv.  43.  One 
might  be  said  to  go  from  Nazareth  to  Gahlee,  just  as 
we  might  speak  of  travelling  from  Berlin  to  Prussia 
(Proper),  or  from  Geneva  to  (the  interior  of)  Swit- 
zerland. "The  word  Nazareth  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  ^;t3 .  surculus,  virgultum,  as  the  sur- 
rounding district  abounds  in  brushwood  or  shrubs  ; 
Burckhardt,  ^Meisen,'  ii.  683  (Matt.  ii.  23  is  an  allu- 
sion to  T35  ,  surculws,  in  Isa.  xi.  1,  which  Hofraaim, 
in  his  '  Weissagunff,'  ii.  64,  denies  on  insufficient 
grounds)."     Winer. 

He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. — As  the 
word  Nazarene  is  not  employed  in  any  prophetic 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  to  designate  the  Mes- 
siah, various  explanations  have  been  proposed  : — 1. 
According  to  Jerome,  some  "  eruditi  Hebraii "  had 
before  his  time  traced  the  term  to  the  expression  ^33 , 
sprout,  in  Isa.  xi.  1,  by  which  the  Messiah  is  desig- 
nated; wliich  view  is  followed  by  many  mo!ern  ex- 
positors, as  also  by  Piscator  and  Casaubon  Hcng- 
Menberg,  in  his  Christology.  ii.  1,  supports  this  ex- 


planation, by  showing  that  the  original  name  of  thi 
place  was  ^S3 ,  and  not  ms:  .  2.  Chrysostom, 
and  many  others  after  him,  C9nsider  the  words  in 
question  a  quotation  from  a  prophetic  book  now  lost 
But  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspired 
penmen  evidently  regarded  the  Old  Testament  caooA 
as  closed,  and  referred  only  to  books  which  had  been 
received  into  it.  This  also  disposes  of  the  opinior 
that,  3.  The  quotation  is  from  some  apocryphal  book 
(Gratz,  Ewald).  Still  more  untenable  is,  4.  the  no 
tion  that  the  term  Nazarene  is  equivalent  to  "ft!  . 
For  Jesus  was  neither  a  Nazarite  (Matt.  xi.  19),  not 
is  He  so  called  in  any  prophetic  passage.  This 
vague  conjecture  is  rendered  even  more  improbable 
by  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that  the  quotation  was 
taken  from  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  in  which  tiie 
Messiah  was  represented  at  His  first  appearance  as  a 
Nazarite,  and  that  from  this  verbal  similarity  the 
Evangelist  had  derived  his  reference  to  Nazareth 
5.  Some  commentators  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
verbal  reference.  They  argue  that  the  expressioa 
Nazarene  was  used  by  the  Jews  to  designate  a  slight- 
ed person ;  and  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  suck 
in  Ps.  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.  (Michaelis,  Paulus,  Eosenmiillei; 
etc. ;  comp.  the  author's  Lehen  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  48). 
This,  or  the  ex,planation  (1)  proposed  by  Jerome, 
seems  the  most  likely.  Meyer  supports  the  allusion 
to  ^3j  by  referring  to  the  similar  expression  nas 
(Isa.  iv.  2;  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  15;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi. 
12),  which  would  also  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  number — "spoken  bj  the  prophets."  But  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  aUusion 
of  the  Evangelist  should  have  been  based  merely  on 
the  similarity.,  and  not  on  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words.  Such  a  view  could  neither  be  reconciled 
with  the  suggestion  of  Meyer  about  Zemach,  nor 
would  it  tally  with  Isa.  xi.  1,  where  the  term  ^S3 
is  used  only  in  allusion  to,  but  not  as  a  designation 
of  the  Messiah ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  mere  verba) 
fulfilment  is  out  of  the  question.  The  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  is,  that  the  title  Nazarene 
bears  reference  to  the  outward  lowliness  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  accordingly,  the  ^S3  in  Isa.  xi.  1  is  analogous 
to  the  expressions  used  in  Isa.  liii.  2,  and  to  other 
descriptions  of  the  humble  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
siah. In  other  words,  the  various  allusions  to  the 
despised  and  humble  appearance  of  the  Messiah  are, 
so  to  speak,  concentrated  in  that  of  Nexer.  The 
prophets  applied  to  Him  the  term  branch  or  bush,  in 
reference  to  His  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  this  appellation  was  specially  verified 
when  He  appeared  as  an  inhabitant  of  despised  Naza- 
reth, "the  town  of  shrubs"  [Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  120 
ff.). 

Meyer  has  recently  repeated  the  assertion,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Matthew,  Bethlehem,  and  not  Naza» 
reth,  waa  the  original  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Matthew 
and  Luke.  This  commentator  controverts  the  view  of  Ne 
ander,  Ebrard.  Uoltrnann,  and  others,  who  have  successfully, 
as  we  think,  recuQciied  the  statements  of  the  two  Evange- 
lists (see  Lehen  Jes^i  ii.  122).  In  reply,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  in  all  pmhability  Josoph  and  Mary  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  reside  at  Bethlehem  after  the  birth  of  Jesu» 
until  otherwise  tlireoted,  more  especially  as  the  mnai  had 
been  diiccted  to  Bethlehem  in  their  search  after  the  Meseiah. 
Indeed,  Mntthew  himself  furnishes  the  key  for  solving  tne 
apparent  dlfhculty,  when  he  mentions  it  as  a  new  circum- 
siance  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  '*ut  Bethlehem." 
A  tiisorcpancy  could  only  have  been  alleged  if  Joseph  and 
l\Iary  bad,  in'tho  first  ch'npter,  been  represented  as  residing 
at  Bethlehem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  foi 
tile  special  notice  of  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  Ihe  pasenge  be- 
fore  ue,  as  the  Evantcelis   wished  to  call  attention  to  the  cii 
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Dnme'jini<,e  of  Christ's  residence  at  Nazareth,  and  to  the  pro- 
phetic allusions  thereto. 

Tbe  following  appears  to  have  been  the  chrmiologuiaZ 
ordur  of  events:— ^oon  after  the  bivth  of  Ctirist  the  wise 
men  arrived  from  the  East.  This  was  followed  by  the  flitrbt 
Into  Egypt,  and  the  sojourn  there,  which  must  have  been 
very  brief,  as  Herod's  death  occurred  soon  afterward.  Tbe 
presentation  in  the  temple  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
return,  as,  according  to  the  law,  it  could  not  occur  before 
the  fortieth  day,  but  did  not  necessarily  take  place  on  that 
ilay.  After  the  presentation,  Joseph  and  Mary  settled  in 
Qalilee :  and  there,  at  Nazareth,  the  Lord  resided  for  thirty 
vears  (see  my  Leb&n  Je^u,  voL  ii.  110). 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joseph's  dreams,  in  which  angelic  communica- 
tions were  made  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  child, 
afford  us  a  glimpse  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  into  the  spiritual  world  beyond.  A  contest  en- 
sues between  the  kingdom  of  Ught  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  about  the  holy  child.  The  craft  of  Herod 
assumes  the  form  of  Satanic  rage.  The  Jewish  scribes 
have  been  successfully  duped  by  him,  and  made  sub- 
eervient  to  the  purposes  of  the  tyrant.  By  their 
scriptural  reply  to  his  inquiry  they  have  unconscious- 
ly delivered  the  infant  Messiah  into  the  power  of  the 
crafty  monarch.  But  the  deep  and  earnest  spiritual- 
ity of  the  pious  heathen  worshippers  proved  sufficient 
to  defeat  his  plans.  Warned  of  God  in  a  dream, 
they  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  his  iniquitous  poli- 
cy. By  an  unusual  route  they  returned  into  their  own 
country,  and,  to  appearance,  the  holy  child  was  safe. 
But  Herod's  fury  Imew  no  bounds.  The  thought  of 
having  been  outwitted  by  the  magi  was  an  additional 
incitement  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  object  of 
their  veneration.  He  now  employed  a  band  of  ruffi- 
ans as  the  instruments  of  his  last  desperate  attempt 
ou  the  life  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  he  expected  that  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  the  infant 
Jesus  would  perish.  Thus  did  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness put  forth  its  utmost  efforts,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  counteracted  by  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
light.  But  if  the  powers  of  darkness  proceed  warily, 
those  of  light  act  still  more  warily.  The  calculations 
of  a  sleepless  pohcy  were  baflied  by  the  sleep  of  the 
pious.  On  the  nature  and  significancy  of  dreams, 
see  Schubert's  Symbolik  des  Traumes ;  and  the 
author's  dissertation  entitled :  "  Von  dem  zwiefachen 
Beumsstsein,"  etc.,  in  the  "-Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fi'ir 
chrintUche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches  Leben,"  Ber- 
lin, 1851,  N.  30  S.  On  angelical  communications, 
see  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  i.  48. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  world 
on  the  human  mind,  the  following  principle  may  be 
laid  down :  The  more  vividly  the  soul  is  roused  in  its 
inmost  being  by  wants  and  perplexities  around,  the 
more  are  we  prepared  for  influences  from  the  spirit- 
ual world,  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  soul.  Agam,  in  proportion  as  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  soul  is  undeveloped,  though 
earnest  in  its  aspirations  after  God,  or  as  a  person  is 
engrossed  with  cares  and  toils  m  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life,  the  more  Ukely  is  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  be  felt  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night.  As  instances  in  point,  we  may  here  refer  to 
the  ecstatic  state  of  .Hagar,  of  Gideon,  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, of  the  Christian  martyrs  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  of  the  French  Camisardes,  [the  Scotch  Cov- 
enanters], the  Jansenists,  and  others. 

2.  The  anxious  care  of  Joseph  for  the  safety  of 
the  child  and  its  mother  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  Divine  Providence  always  raises  up  faithful  ser- 
f  art.3  to  protect  ind  to  promote  His  own  kingdom, 
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and  with  it  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  Bu* 
in  this  instance  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  con 
nected  with  the  safety  of  a  babe,  threatened  by  the 
craft  of  a  despot,  whose  dagger  had  on  no  other  oo 
casion  missed  its  mark.  Hence  the  care  of  Provi 
dence  for  the  safety  of  this  child  was  unremitting : 
Joseph's  vigilance  did  not  cease  even  in  his  sleep, 
while  the  mother's  solicitude  was  undoubtedly  stili 
more  eager.  Every  other  consideration  seems  aeC' 
ondary  to  that  of  the  safety  of  the  child.  Thus  has 
the  Lord  ever  prepared  instruments  for  His  work. 
By  God's  grace,  devoted  and  faithful  servants  have 
never  been  wanting  in  the  world,  and  the  Eing  Eter- 
nal has  always  had  His  faithful  ones. 

3.  The  tractate  of  Lactantius,  de  morte  perseeu- 
iorum,  commences  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Herod.  It  is  a  tale  of  persecution  and  retribution, 
renewed  in  every  age. 

4.  The  mysterious  import  of  Egypt  in  the  world's 
history  appears  constantly  anew.  "  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  My  son"  is  an  expression  which  per- 
vades the  whole  course  of  history.  But  this  calling 
implies  not  only  the  Son's  residence  in  Egypt,  but 
also  his  departure  from  it. 

5.  The  wail  of  Rachel  is  here  a  symbol  of  tho 
sympathy  of  the  theocracy  in  general,  called  forth  bj 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  outward  representatives 
of  the  theocracy  on  its  genuine  children.  Th.5  wai3 
of  Rachel  is  renewed  in  the  Church  as  often  as  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth  are  put  to  death  by  carnal  ard 
worldly  men,  who  profess  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  Church. 

6.  We  do  not  include  the  slaughtered  infants  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  number  of  Christian  martyrs  prop- 
erly so  called,  as  they  did  not  of  their  own  free  choice 
and  will  bear  testimony  to  the  Saviour.**  They  per- 
ished simply  because  they  were  male  children — chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  of  age.  Still, 
they  have  been  justly  considered  the  prototypes  of 
Christian  martyrdom  [Feast  of  the  Innocents,  Dec. 
28),  as  they  were  cut  off,  1.  in  their  innocency ;  2.  aij 
children  of  Bethlehem,  and  children  of  the  promise ; 
8.  from  hatred  to  Christ ;  4.  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing attention  from  the  flight  of  the  holy  child, 
and  to  secure  His  safety  in  Egypt. 

1.  Nazareth  is  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  out- 
ward lowliness  and  humble  condition  of  Christ  and 
of  Christianity  in  the  world.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
that  poverty  which  apparently  so  ill  accords  with  the 
exalted  nature  of,  and  the  depth  of  spiritual  life 
brought  to  Mght  by,  the  Gospel.  But  what  to  the 
world  seems  unfitting,  is  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight 
of  God,  most  fitting ;  for  Chrisiflanity  is  based  and 
reared  on  deepest  humility.  Hence  the  path  by 
which  God  leads  His  elect  is  first  downward,  and 
then  upward ;  both  the  descent  and  the  ascent  in- 
creasing as  they  proceed,  as  we  see  in  the  history  of 
Jacob,  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  others. 
The  prophets  were  fuUy  and  experimentally  acquaint- 
ed with  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Divine  go^ 
emment.     Hence  they  prophesied  of  the  lowliness 

*  [The  Church  distinguishes  and  celebrates  a  threefold 
martyrdom:  1  martyrdom  both  i??  wi^^  and  iiifact,—Fet^ 
tival  of  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr,  Dec,  26;  2.  martyrdooi 
in  will,  thous;h  not  in  fact,— Festival  of  St.  John  tie  Evan- 
gelist, Dec.  2T  ;  8.  martyrdom  in  fact,  thougli  not  in  will,— 
The  Innocents'  Day,  Dec.  28.  These  three  festivals  follow 
Christmas,  because'Cbristian  martyrdom  was  regai-ded  as  a 
celestial  birth,  which  is  the  consequence  of  Christ's  terrestrial 
birth.  Christ  was  born  on  earth  that  His  saints  might  be 
born  in  heaven.— On  the  Holy  Innocents  compare  the  old 
poem  of  Pvuilentius:  Salrete  j/lorex  martyrum,  and  Johl 
Xeble's  ChrifiLian  Year,  p.  47. — P.  S.l 
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of  the  Messiah  during  the  earlier  period  of  His  life, 
of  His  subsequent  humiliation,  and  of  His  death  at 
the  conclusion  of  His  earthly  career. 

8.  In  the  life  of  children,  as  in  that  of  mechanics 
and  laborers,  the  mind  is  taken  up  during  the  day 
with  surrounding  objects.  Hence  their  irmer  life  dur- 
ing the  night  is  more  widely  awake  and  susceptible 
to  dreams  and  visions.  This  is  the  basis  for  the 
prophetic  dreams  of  Joseph  in  the  Old  Testament, 
ind  Josepl  in  the  New. 

HOMILETlOAIi  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

The  homage  which  Christ  receives  is  the  ground 
of  his  persecution  and  sufferings ;  but  persecution 
and  sufferings  always  lead  to  more  abundant  glory. 
— The  wise  of  this  world  are  unable  to  protect  Jesus 
and  His  Church.  For  this  purpose  God  employs  His 
heavenly  messengers,  and  His  despised  children  on 
earth. — Divine  Providence  brought  to  nought  all  the 
designs  of  the  wicked  against  the  Ufe  of  the  holy 
ohild. — Children  as  under  the  protection  of  angels. — 
Warning  angel-voices  during  the  course  of  our  life. — 
Obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. — Joseph's  awak- 
ening in  the  morning.  A  short  time  before,  he  had 
risen  to  vindicate  the  mother :  he  now  rises  to  rescue 
the  child  with  its  mother. — How  the  whole  day  is 
blessed  when  commenced  with  faith  and  obedience. 
— Joseph  the  model  of  all  foster-parents. — Sacrifices 
for  the  Lord  are  the  noblest  gain. — The  holy  flight 
of  the  Lord  in  its  happy  results. — The  holy  with- 
drawal of  the  Lord  the  emblem  of  every  holy  with- 
drawal :  1.  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ; 
2.  of  that  of  Christians ;  3.  of  the  spiritual  with- 
drawal from  the  world  in  the  inner  life. — Egypt,  the 
land  of  tombs,  the  cradle  of  God's  people. — The  per- 
secuted Church  of  God  ever  at  home  with  the  Lord  : 

1.  in  flight ;  2.  in  the  desert ;  3.  in  a  strange  land. 
— The  Lord  continues,  while  all  who  rise  against  Him 
perish. — The  children  of  Bethlehem  as  types  of  Chris- 
tian martyrdom.  1.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  seal 
of  the  faith  of  Old  Testament  beUevers  in  the  Mes- 
siah. 2.  They  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  in  all 
time  coming. — Christ  among  the  children  of  Bethle- 
hem.    1.  They  die  for  Him,  in  ordei  to  Uve  for  Him. 

2.  He  lives  for  them,  in  order  to  die  for  them. — No 
expenditure  of  blood  and  tears  can  be  too  great  for 
the  rescue  of  Jesus  ;  1.  beaause  His  hfe  is  the  ran- 
som of  the  world ;  2.  because  His  life  transforms 
every  sacrifice  of  blood  and  of  tears  into  Ufe  and 
blessedness. — The  death  of  children  is  of  deep  im- 
port in  God's  sight. — Lamentation  in  the  Church  of 
God.  a.  The  cry  of  Abel  for  vengeance ;  b.  Eachel's 
cry  of  sorrow  ;  c.  Jesus'  cry  of  love.- — "  They  are 
dead  which  sought  the  young  child's  life."  Thus  it 
was  (1)  formerly.  Thus  it  is  (2)  still.  Thus  it  will 
be  (3)  at  the  end  of  time. — Archelaus  his  father's 
son.  1.  Personal  guilt ;  2.  hereditary  guHt ;  8.  the 
judgment. — The  savor  of  despotism  banishes  happi- 
ness from  the  land. — Christ  the  Nazarene :  1.  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  2.  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ju- 
daea ;  3.  aa  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  ;  4.  as  an  inhab- 
itant of  Nazareth  ;  6.  as  the  carpenter's  son  even  in 
Nazareth. — The  lowliness  of  Jesua  prefigured  His 
homiliation,  but  also  His  exaltation. — The  obscurity 
of  Christ,  implying,  1.  His  ignominy :  2.  His  safety  ; 
).  His  omament. — Jesus  the  great  teacher  of  humil- 


ity. The  thirty  years  of  Christ's  obscurity  the  foun 
dation  of  His  three  years'  manifestation. — The  inward 
unfolding  of  Christ  had  to  be  guarded  from  the  in- 
fluences of  a  corrupt  world,  and  of  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tical institutions. — Christ  the  Divine  nursling  under 
the  fostering  care,  1.  of  pious  maternal  love ;  2.  of 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  God's  hidden  ones  ;  3.  of 
nature  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur. — Christians  aa 
Nazarenes  in  the  train  of  the  Nazarene. — Nazareth 
itself  usually  does  not  know  the  Nazarene.— The  hea-- 
venly  youth  of  the  Lord  a  mystery  of  the  earth. — 
The  glory  of  God  in  the  lowliness  of  Christ. — The 
Joseph-dreams  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Starke  :* — Joy  and  suffering  are  ut  all  times  next- 
door  neighbors.  When  faith  is  strengthened,  trials 
generally  ensue.  The  Lord  knows  how,  at  the  right 
moment,  to  withdraw  His  own  from  danger,  and  hofl 
to  anticipate  the  enemy. — God  often  wonderfully  pro 
tects  his  own  by  smaU  means  and  humble  instru- 
mentalities, as  he  protected  Jesus  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Joseph,  a  carpenter. — ^Whoever  will  love 
the  infant  Christ  must  be  prepared  to  endure,  for  His 
sake,  every  sort  of  tribulation. — Jesus  has  sanctified 
even  the  afflictions  of  our  childhood. — No  sooner  are 
we  born  again  from  on  high,  than  persecution  aris '« 
against  us. — Eejoice,  ye  who  suffer  with  Christ.  I 
Pet.  iv.  13. — If  thine  own  people  will  not  bear  theo, 
God  will  provide  a  place  for  thee  even  among  straij. 
gers.  Rev.  xii.  4-6. — Tyrants  must  die,  and  thy  suf- 
ferings will  come  to  an  end.  Job  v.  19. — What  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  cannot  accomplish  by  craft, 
they  attempt  to  effect  by  force. — If  we  suffer  with 
Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.     2  Tim.  ii.  11. 

Heubner: — Providence  watches  over  the  life  of 
the  elect. — Augustin :  0  parvuli  beati,  modo  naii, 
nondum  ientati,  nondum  luctati,  jam  coronati. — The 
kingdom  of  Ught  was  from  its  very  commencement 
assailed  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. — In  times  of 
suffering  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have  often  been  obliged 
to  shelter  their  light  in  the  retirement  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  in  strange  places  of  refuge.- — Joseph  an 
example  of  obedient  trust  in  God  amid  signal  dan- 
gers.— "  Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's."  (CecU.) 
— Herod  a  warning  picture  of  a  hardened,  hoary  sin- 
ner.— Mary  the  model  of  suffering  mothers, — What 
trials  a  pious  mother  may  have  to  endure  ! — The  early 
death  of  pious  children  a  token  of  Divine  favor  to- 
ward them. — The  wickedness  and  violence  of  men 
are  of  short  duration ;  God  wiU  always  gain  the  day 
against  them. — Let  us  affectionately  remember  what 
protection  our  heavenly  Father  has  accorded  us  from 
our  youth  upward. — The  wonderful  guidance  of  God 
experienced  by  the  pious. — Schlmermacher^s  Predig- 
ten  (vol.  iv.) :  The  narrative  in  the  text  a  picture  of 
sin,  which  ever  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Christianity. —  Wimmer :  One  Lord,  one  faith.  The 
misery  of  those  who  harden  themselves,  as  apparent, 
1.  in  their  anguish  during  life  ;  2.  in  the  folly  of  all 
their  measures  ;  3.  in  their  despair  in  death. — Rein- 
hard  :  On  the  dealings  of  God  with  our  children. 

•  [The  Edinb.  transl.  nniformly  iiasSldrcke,  following  th» 
first  fcdition.  But  Dr.  Liinge,  in  the  second  ed..  as  also  in  fi>i 
the  other  vols,  of  the  Com,,  changed  it  into  Starke.  Tho 
difference  In  spelling  arises  fi'oni  an  inconsistency  of  Staika 
himself,  or  hisjirinter,  in  the  various  volumes  of  the  SynoptH 
BibliotlieciB  Exegetiom.  His  last  mode  of  spelling,  boweTM 
was  tStarke,  which  is  also  etymologically  mor«  correct.— 
P.  S.j 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

aN  MCTERING  UPON  HIS  MINISTEY,  JESUS  REMAINED  STILL  UNKNOWN  EVEN  TO  THO^H 
WHO  HAD  HUMBLED  THEMSELVES  AND  PROFESSED  PENITENCE  IN  ISRAEL  IN  THB 
n™""  '''''"^  REPENTANCE,  HE  RECEIVED  HIS  SOLEMN  CONSECRATION  UNTO 
DEATH;  WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  HE  IS  OWNED  AND  GLORIFIED  BY  THE  FATHER 
AS  HIS  BELOVED  SON,  THE  WHOLE  BLESSED  TRINITY  SHEDDING  THEIR  LUSTEB 
ABOUND  HIM,  AND  HIS  ADVENT  BEING  ANNOUNCED  BY  HIS  SPECIAL  MESSENGEH 
JOHN. 

Ohaptee  III.  (Mark  i.  1-11 ;  Luke  iii.  1-22 ;  Jolm  i.  19-34). 

SrilMAKTI-This  section  gives  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  ministry  which  com 
menoed  by  callina  the  people  to  repentance,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  general  puriBcation,  preparatory  to  the  advent  o. 
the  Messiah.  His  ministry  culminated  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  Himself,  whom  John  recognized  by  miraculous  token. 
from  heaven,  and  proclaimed  on  this  occasion  as  the  Messiah.  The  section  is  divided  into  two  parts:  John  as  forernfl. 
ner  of  the  Lord,  and  as  preacher  and  baptist,-(l)  in  his  relation  to  the  people;  (2)  in  his  relation  to  the  Lord  HimseJt 
or  the  baptism  and  glorifying  of  Jesus.  We  note  the  marked  contrast  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  that  of  th« 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

A.     Chapter  HI.  1-12. 

1  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  -wilderness  of  Judea    An.] 

3  saying,  Eepent  ye :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.     For  this  is  he  that  waa 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet    Esaias   [Isaiah],   saying,   The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

4  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.     And  the  same 
John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  hia 

5  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.     Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 

6  and  all  the  region  round  about  [the]  Jordan,  And  were  baptized  of  [by]  him  in  [the] 

7  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.     But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his '  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you 

8  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?    Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance :   And 

9  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  [for]  our  father :   for  I  say  unto 

10  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 

11  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  [in] 
water  unto  repentance :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes "  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  [in]  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire : 

12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  [threshing-]  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chalf  with  unquenchable  fire. 

>  Ver.  7. — [Lachmann  and  Tregelles  omit  aurou  ;  Tischendorf  retains  it. — P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  11.— [Literally :  sandale,  i.  e.  soUa  merely,  of  wood  or  leather,  bound  under  the  feet ;  hence  InroirniaTO.  from 
^iroSe'ctf.     But  the  C.  V.  is  more  generally  intelligible  and  may  be  retained. — P.  S.] 

of  their  thirtieth  year.  According  to  the  law  of 
Moses  (Num.  iv.  3,  47),  the  age  of  thirty  waa  required 
for  commencing  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  functions. 
The  Levites  (ch.  yiii.  24)  could  not  enter  on  theil 
duties  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  was  reduced  to  the  age  of  twenty  (1 
Chron.  xxiii.  24;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17).  Although 
there  was  no  law  confining  the  exercise  of  the  jwopAe*- 
ic  office  either  to  a  particular  age,  or  even  to  the  mala 
sex,  it  seems  natural  that  persons  who  claimed  pub- 
lic authority  as  prophets  would  wait  tiH  they  had 
attained  the  canonical  age  for  the  priesthood.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  neither  John  nor  Jesus  could  have 
been  more  than  thirty  when  they  entered  on  theii 
ministry.  According  to  this  calculation,  Jesus  must 
have  commenced  His  public  career  in  the  year  780 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (see  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  L 
p.  161),  and  John  a  short  time  before.  From  Luka 
iii.  1,  we  infer  'hat  John  began  his  ministry  a  th« 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL 

Ver.  1.  In  those  days,  nnn  nia^g  ,Ex.  ii.  11, 
23 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1. — This  indefinite  mode  of  mark- 
ing time  always  refers  to  a  preceding  date.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  the  residence  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth 
during  the  period  of  His  obscurity ;  the  contrast 
being  all  the  more  striking,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  during  that  season  His  inner  life  was  maturing 
to  the  full  glory  of  His  theanthropic  consciousness. 
(For  other  explanations  of  eV  rais  v/^^p.  eV.  comp. 
Meyer,  p.  79.) 

From  the  narrative  of  Luke  we  learn  that  John 
the  Baptist  waa  about  half  a  year  older  than  Jesus. 
The  dates  between  the  commeucement  of  Christ's 
ministry  and  that  of  His  forerunner  also  correspond. 
It  is  not  probable  that  either  John  or  Jesus  would 
have  entered  on  theur  ministry  before  the  completion 
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TEE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEVT. 


fifteenth  year  of  tUe  reign  of  Tiberius.  But  Tiberius 
Tas  associated  in  the  empire  two  years  before  the 
rieath  of  Augustus,  that  is,  about  the  year  765.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  understood  that  Lulte  recl^oned  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  from  that  year.  Tliis  makes  John's 
ministry  commence  in  779. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  Josh. 
XT,  61). — It  was  also  called  Jeshimon,  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19;  xrvi.  1,  3.  It  consisted  of  a  rocky  district  in 
tlie  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  district  the 
town  of  Engedi,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  situated.  Josh.  xv.  62  ;  Judg.  i. 
16.  It  terminated  on  the  northwest  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Thekoa ;  on  the  southeast  in  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi,  the  wilderness  of  Zipli,  and  the  wilderness 
of  Mara.  See  the  corresponding  art.  in  the  Encycls. 
Tradition,  however,  attaches  the  designation  of  "  the 
wilderness  of  John  "  not  to  the  places  where  he  ex- 
ercised his  ministry,  but  to  the  district  where  from 
early  youth  he  Uved  in  retirement  (Luke  i.  80).  This 
wilderness  was  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Ju- 
daea, about  two  hours  to  the  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  term  ^^  wilderness  ^^  (laTa  ,  as  distin- 
guished from  nans  ^  a  steppe)  was  given  to  a  dis- 
trict which  was  not  regularly  cultivated  and  inhabit- 
ed, but  used  for  pasturage  (from  ^2^  ,  to  drite),  be- 
ing generally  without  wood  and  defective  in  water, 
but  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 

John  the  Baptist The  Hebr.   name  ■jriT' , 

"  the  Lord  graciously  gave,"  *  is  akin  to  the  Phoenician 
and  Punic  htzrjin  .  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias 
the  priest,  and  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.),  a  near  kins- 
man of  Jesus,  and  only  six  months  older  than  He 
(Luke  i.  36),  was  bora,  according  to  rabbinical  tradi- 
tion, at  Hebron,  but  according  to  modern  expositors, 
at  Jutta,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  From  earliest  child- 
hood he  was  of  a  thoughtful  disposition,  and  lived  in 
retirement  in  the  ivllderness  (Luke  i.  80)  as  a  Naz- 
arite  (ver.  15),  agreeably  to  the  Divine  ordinance. 
There  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  sanctified  him 
from  the  womb,  developed  and  took  shape  in  con- 
formity with  his  high  and  holy  calling  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah.  In  his  own  person  he  embod- 
ied, so  to  speak,  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  in 
its  legal  bearing,  just  as  the  Virgin  Mary  embodied 
and  represented  the  evangelical  aspect  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  set  forth  in  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
John  was  the  personification  of  Old  Testament  right- 
eousness according  to  the  law ;  Mary  was  the  per- 
sonification of  Old  Testament  faith  in  the  promise, 
and  of  deep  and  eamest  waiting  for  the  promised 
•salvation.  Hence  John  appeared  in  Israel  as  the 
preacher  of  repentance,  and  the  baptist.f  He  com- 
menced his  public  ministry  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, appearing  in  the  garb,  and  following  the  manner 
of  life,  of  a  Nazarite.     Summoning  the  people  to  re- 

*  [The  German  Ootthold,  GoUlieb.] 

t  [Jobn  represents  also  the  prophetic  or  evangelical  ele- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  religion  by  pointing  to  "the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin'ol  the  world."  He 
nnited  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  that  of  Isaiah,  and  stood  near- 
fist  to  Christ,  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  promise. 
Hence  he  ia  called  the  greatest  among  those  that  are  born  of 
■vomen,  and  yet,  as  still  belonging  to  the  preparatory  dispen- 
sation of  the  Old  Testament,  less  than  the  least  in  the  Icing- 
iom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xi.  11).  The  comp.arison  is  not  one  of 
personal  merit,  but  of  stand-point  and  official  position. — 
P.  B.] 


pentance,  he  announced  to  them  the  near  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  kingdom  of  the  Mes 
siah — Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  13,  14).  On  the  desert  bankj 
of  Jordan,  in  the  soUtary  district  near  Jericho,  he 
began  what,  from  its  special  Divine  appointment,  and 
the  prophetic  authority  with  which  it  was  adminis- 
tered, was  really  a  new  ordinance — the  baptism  untc 
repentance,  and  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  hea> 
veu,  with  a  view  to  the  reception  of  the  coming  Me& 
siah.  His  baptism  implied  that  the  whole  peopi* 
were  unclean,  and,  in  their  present  condition,  unfit 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (according  to  Haggai  ii 
14).  So  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  the  rite  origin- 
ated in  the  Levitical  lustration  appointed  for  the  un 
clean  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  ;  Ex.  xix.,  10  ;  Num.  xix.  7  ;  Ju- 
dith xii.  7 ;  Joseph,  de  bello  Jud.  ii.  8,  7  ;  Wetstein 
in  loc.  ;  Nork,  Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  Wassei 
taufe,  etc.).  But  it  also  bore  analogy  to  the  symbol 
ical  purifications,  by  water  and  otherwise,  common 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,*  viewing  these  cere- 
monies in  the  light  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 ;  Isa.  xliv.  3  ;  Zech.  xiii.  1).  Thie 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion,  and  net 
merely  by  sprinkling.  It  denoted  purification  by, 
not  only  washing,  but  by  submitting  to  sufferingi 
akin  to  death.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  rite  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  usual  sacrifices  ;  but  the  deepest 
spiritual  part  of  the  sacrificial  service — the  confession 
of  sins — preceded  the  immersion.  This  confession 
of  sins,  however,  was  not  made  over  the  head  of  an 
animal,  as  in  the  Levitical  sin-offerings  (Lev.  xvi.  21 ; 
Num.  v.  7),  because  the  spiritual  truth,  that  he  who 
offered  the  sacrifice  must  himself  be  the  sacrifice,  or 
offer  up  himself,  was  nearing  its  grand  realization. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  baptism  of  John  resem- 
bled the  sacrificial  services  of  the  priests,  as  John 
administered  the  rite  of  submersion  himself;  where- 
as, in  ordinary  lustrations,  the  person  to  be  baptized 
sprinkled  himself  with  the  water  of  baptism.  The 
immediate  object  of  John's  baptism  was  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  hea^ 
ven  (Matt.  ill.  11) ;  its  final  and  highest  object,  the 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  His  people  (John  i, 
31  ;  see  Leben  Jesu,  ii,  452  ;  iii,  49).  The  Lord's 
manifestation  to  John,  and  the  public  witness  of  the 
Baptist  to  Jesus,  a^  thelMmb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  completed  the  prophetic  mission 
of  John.  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  henceforth 
the  rite  of  baptism  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
John's  disciples  became  connected  with  Jesus  Him- 
self. 

Meanwhile  John  pursued  his  ministry  even  be- 
yond its  goal,  which  had  now  been  reached.  His 
course  was,  in  consequence,  marked  by  some  degree 
of  hesitation,,  although  liis  sole  and  earnest  desire 

»  This  view  was  for  a  long  time  generally  entertainea 
(for  example,  by  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Banz,  Ziegler,  etc.);  but 
has  latterly  been  called  in  question  by  SchnecltenbuTgei 
C' Das  Alter  der  jud.  Proaelytentawf'e,"  Berl.  lS28),T>y 
Meyer,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  '^  the  earliest  mention 
of  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jewish  proselytes  occurs  in  the 
Oemara  Bahyl.  Jehawoth,  46,  2,  while  neither  Philo,  Jose- 
phns,  nor  the  older  Targnms  refer  to  such  a  rite.  It  seems 
to  have  originatea  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  Be- 
fore that,  proselytes  were  admitted  by  circumcision  and  the 
offering  of  a  sacrifice,  which  latter,  like  every  otiier  sacriflcu 
was  preceded  by  a  Levitical  purification  with  water,  which 
the  proselyte  administered  to  himself"  But  this  very  lus- 
tration was  the  germ  of  the  later  baptism  of  proselytes,  oiilj 
that  it  formed  an  adjunct  of  circumcision,  and  not  of  the  sac- 
rifice which  was  offered.  After  the  destruction  of  the  lem 
pie,  when  sacrifices  ceased,  the  rite  of  baptism  nefessari'.J 
acquired  much  greater  importance  than  formerly. 
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Hill  w  as  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  pro- 
mote His  cause  (John  i.  36  ;  Ui.  23  ;  Matt.  xi.  3). 
But  the  manifest  contrast  between  the  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  tlie  disciples  of  Jesus, — between 
John's  disciples  and  those  of  the  Lord — between  the 
rigid  asceticism  of  the  former,  and  the  social,  genial 
deportment  of  the  latter, — suggested  comparisons 
which,  from  the  legal  notions  of  the  Jews,  led  to 
conclusions  derogatory  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and, 
in  the  end,  even  to  the  rejection  of  both  teachers. 
Besides,  this  contrast  between  the  Old  Testament 
type  of  righteousness  and  that  of  the  New,  subse- 
quently eave  ri=e  to  odious  dissensions,  and  at  a  later 
period  induced  some  of  the  disciples  of  John  to  aban- 
don Jesus,  and  form  a  sect,  which  still  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  even  acknowledged 
John  as  its  Messiah  [see  Gieseler,  Kirchengenchichie 
I.  69).  This  result,  however,  the  Baptist  had  not  an- 
ticipated, when  continuing  the  exercise  of  his  minis 
try.  His  sole  and  growing  aim  was  to  accelerate  the 
triumph  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Hence  his  denuncia- 
tions of  wickedness  became  more  and  more  vehe- 
ment. His  denunciation  of  the  adulterous  connec- 
tion between  Herod  Antipas  and  his  brother  Philip's 
wife  led  to  his  imprisonment.  Like  his  prototype  at 
Horeb,  he  could  not  understand  or  fall  in  with  the 
Divine  arrangement  of  events.  In  order  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  and  full  manifestation  of  judg- 
ment and  vengeance,  the  Baptist  now  despatched  his 
embassy  to  Jesus  (Matt,  xi.),  to  induce  the  Messiah 
at  once,  to  reveal  His  power.  Such  being  his  views 
and  motives,  the  scene  at  Horeb  was  once  more  en- 
acted (1  Kings  xix.).  It  was  necessary  that  not  only 
the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  the  spiritual  superiority  of  Jesus,  should 
be  fully  exhibited.  It  was  not  in  his  intellectual  dis- 
cernment, but  through  his  feelings,  that  John  erred 
in  regard  to  Jesus  :  he  was  "  oifended  "  where,  in 
analogous  circumstances,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah, 
Mary,  and  Peter  stumbled.  With  divine  gentleness, 
Jesus  corrected  his  mistake ;  and  this  correction 
served  at  the  same  time  as  his  vindication  Ijefore  the 
people.  John  is  the  greatest  among  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Covenant ;  but  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — in  the  New  Covenant — is  greater  than  he  in 
all  that  is  distuictive  of  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially in  clearness  of  faith  and  patience  of  suffering. 
Those  who  imagine  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween John's  testimony,  John  i.  86,  and  his  message. 
Matt.  xi.  3,  apparently  forget  that  this  testimony  was 
Ihe  utterance  of  his  loftiest  faith,  while  his  subse- 
quent embassy  was  that  of  his  deepist  temptation. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
narrative  of  John  and  those  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
differ  in  regard  to  the  Baptist.  That  Christ  consid- 
ered the  cause  of  John  as  identified  with  His  own, 
and  the  Baptist  himself  as  His  forerunner  and  ser- 
vant, appears  from  the  fact,  that  He  treated  the  ini- 
quitous execution  of  John,  which  Antipas  was  in- 
duced to  order,  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  Himself 
and  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xiv.  13).  For  historical  de- 
tails, comp.  the  article  in  the  Encyclops.  See  Joseph. 
Aniig.  xviii.  5,  1  (also  a  monograph  by  Eohden, 
"  Johannes  der  Taufer,"  Lubeck,  1838). 

Ver.  2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  (of  the  hea- 
wris,  t£c  ovpavav). — Viewing  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  entire  historical  extent  and  development,  we 
mark  in  it  two  periods.  In  the  first  it  appears  in  its 
typical  form,  as  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  ;  in  the 
second,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ^  ^am\eia  to>v 
yiioaviiv.     The  contrast  between  the  new  manifesta- 


tion, and  the  old  form  of  the  kingdom,  had  alicadj 
been  specified  by  Daniel  (ch.  ii.  and  ch.  vii.).  Th't 
use  of  the  plural  number  in  the  original — the  king 
dom  of  the  heavens,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer — may  be  explained  by  the  conception  of 
seven  heavens  (comp.  2  Cor,  xii.  2  :  "  the  third 
heaven  "),  but  especially  by  the  fact,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  extends,  in  its  various  spheres,  through- 
out infinity.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appcara 
from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  ;  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us 
that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God's  Spirit,  in  whicl 
the  will  of  man  is  made  conformable  to  the  wiL 
of  God — a  kingdom  which  comes  from  heaven,  is 
heaven  on  earth,  and  ends  in  heaven.  The  expres- 
sion is  only  found  in  Matthew  (and  in  the  rabbinical 
writings) ;  but  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  New 
Testament,  where  it  frequently  recurs  under  the  des 
ignation  of  BaatKeiarov  ©foD,  or  ^aatX.  toi"  Xpio-roO, 
or  sometimes  simply  "  the  kingdom."  Matthew  no 
doubt  chose  the  expression  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  kingdom  of  God 
more  fully  from  the  Jewish  theocracy.  (Monograph  , 
Fleck,  De  Jiegno  JDivino,  Lips.  1829.) 

The  contrast  between  the  common  Jewish  ex 
pectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (or  the  revels 
tion  of  the  Messiah  with  miraculous  signs  from  hea- 
ven, resuscitation  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  war  and 
victory  over  the  Gentiles,  subjugation  of  the  Eoman 
world  to  the  Jews,  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  etc.), 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  true  and  spiritual 
manifestation,  is  already  clearly  indicated  by  the 
preaching  of  John.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  repentance  inculcated  by  John  was  merely  that 
of  the  Old,  not  that  of  the  New,  Testament.  But, 
even  granting  this,  we  must  remember  that  John 
cherished  the  spiritual  views  of  repentance  propound- 
ed by  the  prophets,  and  not  the  common  legal  no- 
tions of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  represented  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  point  of  transition  to  the  New.  The 
Baptist  evidently  regarded  repentance  as  a  ^Lfravoew 
— a  change  of  mind.  He  was  aware  of  the  difference 
between  mere  outward  and  real  repentance — between 
transient  feelings  and  that  deep  change  which  mani- 
fests itself  by  corresponding  fruits  of  righteousness. 
His  idea  of  repentance  exceeded  the  outward  require- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  as  much  as  his  rite  of  im- 
mersion that  of  sprinkling.  In  his  view,  repentance 
implied  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  world — dying 
to  the  old,  and  consecration  to  a  new  life.  Besides, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Baptist  seems 
to  have  already,  in  some  measure,  realized  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  unworthy  portion  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the  great  point 
of  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  the  repentance  which 
he  enforced  must  have  sprung  from  faith  in  the  pre- 
dictions regarding  the  coming  Messiah.  The  circum 
stance,  that  Josephus,  in  his  notice  of  the  Baptist 
[Antiq.  xviii.  5,  2),  omitted  any  allusion  to  John's 
testimony  to  the  Messiah,  is  readily  explained  from 
his  perfidious  subserviency  to  Eoman  domination, 
which  led  him  to  renounce  every  hope  dear  to  the 
Jewish  heart  and  people. 

Ver.  3.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  Isa.  xl.  3.— The  quotation  is 
made  by  the  EvangeUst,  and  not  by  the  Baptist.  lu 
this  case,  also,  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  a  typical, 
not  a  verbal  prophecy.  In  its  prunary  historical  ap- 
pUcation,  the  passage  (Isa.  xl.  3,  quoted  from  the 
Septuagiut)  contains  a  summons  to  prepare  the  waj 
of  Jehovah,  who  was  about  to  bring  back  Hia  peoplj 
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from  exile.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  well-known 
Oriental  custom  of  preparing  the  way  for  princes  in 
their  travels  (Wetstern  in  loc).  The  summoning 
voice  is  that  of  a  herald.  The  application  of  the 
passage  by  the  Evangelist  shows  that,  in  his  mind, 
the  advent  of  Christ  was  that  of  Jehovah  Hunself, 
and  the  true  deliverance  of  God's  children  from  bon- 
dage ;  and  that  he  regarded  John  as  the  real  herald 
of  the  Lord.  Many  expositors  of  the  original  passage 
join  the  expression,  ii>  tj)  iprifnii,  with  iroitiaiTaTf  ; 
but  the  Evangelist  evidently  connects  it  with  ^oeJi/Tos, 
ag  John  was  actually  in  the  wilderness.  The  sense 
would  be  the  sime  in  both  cases,  the  object  of  the 
Evangelist  being  to  give  a  symbolical  import  to  the 
wilderness  where  the  Baptist  exercised  his  ministry. 

What  Isaiah  uttered  as  a  typical  prophecy,  be- 
came a  distinct  prediction  in  Malachi  (iii.  1),  who  re 
garded  the  mission  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  as 
corresponding  to  that  of  BUjah,  and  hence  assigned 
to  him  even  the  name  of  Elijah  (iv.  6).  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  referred  to 
two  forerunners, — one  heralding  the  Lord's  coming 
to  deUver  His  people,  and  merely  resembUng  Elijah  ; 
the  other,  Elijah  himself,  come  to  make  preparation 
for  the  day  when  Messiah  should  return  to  Judge  the 
earth.  Tlie  prophet  evidently  regarded  the  day  of 
judgment  and  the  day  of  deliverance  as  the  same. 
Similarly,  the  angel  Gabriel  also  referred  to  John's 
ministry  as  a,  fuliihnent  of  the  prophecy  regarding 
Elijah :  "  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  hea"^  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers "  (Mai.  iv.  6,  comp.  Luke  i.  17).  Lastly, 
Christ  Himself  blended  the  two  predictions  of  Mala- 
chi, and  applied  them  to  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  10, 
comp.  ver.  14  and  ch.  xvii.  11).  Among  Jewish 
theologians,  different  views  obtained  about  the  return 
of  one  of  the  old  prophets  preparatory  to  the  coming 
of  Messiah  (Berthold,  Christoloffie,  p.  58). 

Ver.  4.  The  same  John  had  his  raiment,  etc. 
— The  expression  implies  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli- 
jah (2  Kings  i.  8),  the  austere,  ascetic  appearance  of 
the  Baptist  corresponded  with  the  character  of  his 
preaching,  being  an  emblem  of  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  of  repentance.  (1.)  His  (peculiar  and 
distinctive)  dress  was  of  camel's  hair.  Not  of  cam- 
el's skin,  but  of  camel's  hair,  from  which  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  used  for  clothing  and  for  the  covering 
of  tents,  was  manufactured  (see  Meyer,  p.  83).  (2.) 
He  had  a  leathern  girdle.  (3.)  His  food  consisted 
of  locusts,  aKpiSet.  "Several  kinds  of  locusts  were 
used  for  food,  especially  by  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lev.  xi.  22 ;  comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  86  ; 
xi.  32,  35.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  classes.  After  throwing 
away  the  wings  and  legs,  they  cover  the  body  with 
salt,  and  eat  it  either  boiled  or  fried.  (Niobuhr, 
'i?me,'  i.  p.  402,  etc.)  The  older  expositors,  under 
the  impression  that  locusts  were  unfit  for  eating, 
conjectured  that  the  original  reading  must  have  been, 
BOt  a/cpiSes,  but  eyKptSes,  cakes,  or  napiSfs,  shrimps, 
or  something  else.  But  these  conjectures  do  not  de- 
serve further  consideration."  See  Meyer,  p.  83.  (4.) 
Wild  honey  was  also  part  of  his  food.  The  question 
has  been  started,  whether  this  honey  was  derived 
from  trees  or  from  bees  ?  The  latter  flowed  in  abun- 
dance from  clefts  of  rocks  in  the  wilderness ;  the 
former  was  a  kind  of  honey  which  issued  from  fig- 
trees,  palms,  and  other  trees.  Meyer  adopts  the  view 
of  Suidas,  that  it  was  honey  from  trees ;  but  surely 
t  is  needless  to  discuss  whether  the  Baptist  used  one 
or  both  kinds  of  honey. 


Ver.  6.  Then  went  out  to  him,  etc.—  That  i& 
to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  "i^"i!r!  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11  ■ 
1  Kings  vii.  46 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  17),  from  "in^  to  run 
or  flow  (as  the  German  Ehein  from  rinnen).  For  a 
description  of  the  scene,  see  Winer  and  other  Ency- 
clops,  and  geographical  works,  especially  Robinson  j 
comp.  also  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  quiet  around  the 
scene,  in  the  Travels  of  Pastor  Schuiz  of  MiiUheim. 
Note  particuhirly,  that  Jerusalem  herself,  the  holj 
city,  goes  into  the  wilderness  as  a  penitent, — the 
wilderness  being  considered,  according  to  Old  Testa- 
ment notions,  as  an  unclean  locality,  the  habitation 
of  demons  (Lev.  xvi.  21).  A  prelude  this  of  Christ 
going  forth  to  Golgotha,  and  of  Christians  going  "be- 
yond the  camp,"  Heb.  xiii.  13.  Hence  also  Jerusa- 
lem is  first  mentioned,  though  in  strict  historical  suc- 
cession it  would  have  been :  the  district  about  Jor- 
dan, Judffia,  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  6.  And  were  baptized,  immersed,  in  th« 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. — Immersion  was  the 
usual  mode  of  baptism  and  the  symbol  of  repent, 
ance.  According  to  Meyer,  repentance  was  symbol- 
ized by  immersion,  because  everj-  part  of  the  body 
was  purified.  But,  in  that  case,  the  whole  body  might 
have  been  washed  without  immersion.  We  must 
keep  in  view  the  idea  of  a  symbolical  descent  into 
the  grave,  or  the  death  of  sin,  although  this  view,  aa 
explained  in  Rom.  vi.,  could  not  yet  have  been  fully  re- 
aUzed  at  the  time  (comp.  Xebenjesu  ii.  177.  See  also 
Ebrard,  Wiisensch.  Kritik  257,  who  maintains  that 
John  fully  understood  the  import  of  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  administered  it  accordingly).  A  full  con- 
fession of  sins  accompanied  the  act  of  immersion. 
The  compound  e£,oiJ.oKoyoipi(voi  denotes  public  con- 
fession. Hence  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the 
confession  was  definite  and  specific, — the  more  so,  as 
we  might  otherwise  infer  that  a  Jew  would  on  such 
an  occasion  confess  his  special  sins  rather  than  his 
general  sinfulness.  The  particular  form  of  confession 
was,  however,  undoubtedly  left  to  each  individual. 

Ver.  7.  But  when  he  saw^  many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  etc. — Circumstances 
now  arose  of  a  character  to  perplex  the  Baptist  about 
the  propriety  of  his  administering  baptism.  When 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  presented  themselves, 
he  might  refuse  to  administer  the  sacred  rite,  for 
which  their  impenitence  rendered  them  unfit ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  baptism  of  repentance  seemed 
uiapplicable  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Pharisees,  Talm.  l-iOl^B ;  according  to 
Suidas,  a<pwpia-fj.€i/ot,  separated,  distinctively/  pious, 
from  >!i"i3,  to  separate  or  divide, — not  from  the  Par- 
ticip.  Act.,  "  those  who  divide  or  make  sharp  distinc- 
tions "  (teachers  of  the  law),  but  from  the  passive  oi 
reflective  form,  in  the  sense  of  "  separating  them- 
selves." They  did  not,  however,  constitute  a  sect, 
but  a  school  or  party,  actuated  by  the  most  intense 
sectarianism.  They  were  the  Uving  expression  of 
outward,  traditional,  and  legalistic  Judaism;  and 
their  strict  separation  was  in  reference  to  Gentiles, 
Samaritans,  pubUcans,  and  sinners.  They  prided 
themselves  on  the  most  rigid  observance  of  those 
legal  prohibitions  and  lustrations,  prescribed  in  theii 
traditions,  which  detracted  so  grievously  from  the 
spirituality  of  the  law,  and  perverted  its  object.  On 
their  history,  doctrines,  and  reUgious  and  political 
importance,  see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9 ;  xiii.  1 0. 
6,  etc.  Their  true  character  can  only  be  thoroughlj 
gathered  from  the  Gospels,  from  the  narrative  of  oui 
Lord's  sufferings,  from  the  Ac'-'  if  the  Apostles,  and 
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Ihe  history  of  Ebioniam.  Compare  the  article  on  t'ie 
Biibjeot  in  Winer  [and  other  Encyclops.],  and  also  the 
author's  Leben  Jesu  ii.  1,  p.  15,  the  Oesch.  des  apos- 
Icl.  ZeitcUtcrs,  i.  p.  296,  [and  works  on  Jewish  His- 
tory]. 

The  Sadduoees,  SaSSouKaioi  (derived,  ac- 
cording to  Epiphanius,  Hmres.  i.  14,  aTri  Siitaioo-ii- 
vT)!,  i.  e.  from  p'^'nS,  but,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  from  a  person  called  Zadok). — They  were 
the  party  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  On  negative, 
antitraditional,  foreign,  and  philosophical  grounds, 
they  rejected  not  only  traditionalism,  but  also  the  in- 
spired writings,  except  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  de- 
nied, along  with  the  aiithority  of  the  prophets,  all  the 
deeper  truths  of  revelation,  such  a?  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection,  and  its  higher 
manifestations,  such  as  the  apparitions  of  angels. 
On  all  these  points  comp.  Winer  [and  other  Ency- 
clops.], and  the  passages  of  Josephus  relating  to  the 
subject,  etc. 

The  third  school  or  religious  party  of  the  Jews 
at  this  period,  the  JSsserecs,  constituted  a  regular  and 
fully  organized  sect.  Comp.  regarding  them,  Joseph. 
I)e  Be2o  Jud.  ii.  8 ;  Anliq.  xiii.  6,  9 ;  and  Philo's 
dissertation :  Quod  omnis  probus  liber.  The  Es- 
senes  (a  name  derived  from  oirios,  or  T'On,  or  better 
from  KDS,  to  heal — hence  the  healers,  eepawevrm) 
did  not  submit  to  John's  baptism.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  daily  lustrations 
formed  part  of  their  ordinary  religious  observances. 
Hence  they  probably  considered  themselves  as  far 
beyond  the  baptism  of  John,  which  was  only  once 
administered,  and,  as  a  community,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Messiah.  Lastly,  from  their  blending  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy  with  Jewish  notions  of  legal 
purifications,  their  views  and  expectations  concerning 
the  Messiah  must  have  undergone  considerable  modi- 
fication. 

These  three  parties  represented  the  three  great 
deviations  from  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  genuine 
Judaism.  The  Pharisees,  like  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
exalted  tradition  uito  revelation,  and  superstitiously 
based  their  whole  system  on  the  principle  of  a  right- 
eousness procured  by  external  observances.  The 
Sadducees  limited  revelation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
degraded  the  Mosaic  faith  into  a  rationalistic  morali- 
ty, a  mere  obedience  of  the  law.  The  Essenes  com- 
bined their  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  theosophy  with 
revelation,  excluded  the  idea  of  typical  sacrifices,  in- 
troduced duahstic  doctrines,  and  based  on  it  an  eso- 
teric righteousness  pecuUar  to  the  members  of  their 
religious  order.  The  Essenes  formed  a  distinct  sect ; 
ai-d,  although  the  closest  approximation  in  the  syra- 
gogue  to  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  view  of  Juda- 
ism, and  in  some  measure  even  anticipating  the  idea 
of  a  universal  priesthood  (as  Ritschl  has  shown),  they 
also  adopted  a  greater  admixture  of  views  entirely 
heathen  than  any  other  school.  Hence  the  idea  of 
any  connection  between  them  and  Christ,  or  even 
John,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  (a  state- 
ment, however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  later 
followers  of  John).  By  their  lifeless  orthodoxy,  the 
Phariseee  perverted  Judaism  itself  into  a  sect ;  while 
the  Sadducees  formed  an  accommodating,  negative, 
and  sectarian  party,  who  considered  themselves,  and 
acted  chiefly  as,  a  philosophic  school. 

The  authority  of  John  as  a  prophet,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
recognised  by  a  large  portion  of  the  dominant  par- 
lies, and  which  probably  occasioned  the  embassy,  or 


at  least  private  deputation,  from  the  Santedi-im,  re 
ceived  a  serious  blow  when  John  commenced  his  de 
nunciations.  The  dislike  thus  engendered  became 
strengthened  and  rooted  when  the  scribes  saw  Hiu 
whom  John  announced  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,— 
one  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  expect 
ed ;  and  lastly,  when  the  Baptist  promulgated  viewi 
wholly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  on  tht 
question  of  divorce,  and,  consequently,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  Herod  and  his  wife.  Accord 
ingly,  when  afterwards  challenged  to  give  an  opinio: 
on  the  divine  authority  of  John's  baptism,  the  Phari 
sees  declined  to  do  so.  Luke  (vii.  30)  refers  to  thl 
subsequent  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  ir 
reference  to  the  baptism  of  John. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  Matthew  does  not  repeat 
the  article  before  2a55ou/i:. ;  "he  includes  them  and 
the  Pharisees  in  one  and  the  same  unworthy  cate 
gory." 

Ver.  T.  When  he  saTO'  them  come  4wl  ri 
$a-im(Tix  a.— The  meaning  is  not,  against  the  baptism, 
as  Olearius  and  some  others  would  interpret  the  pa* 
sage.  The  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  fol- 
lows :  who  has  warned  you  ?  The  expression  doen 
not,  however,  denote  simply  their  coming  for  ihe  pur 
pose  of  being  baptized.  The  Baptist  regards  them  al 
unfit  and  improper  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves for  baptism  only  to  strengthen  their  self-right- 
eous conceit.  The  suggestion  of  Meyei  (p.  86),  that, 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  were  deterred  by 
John's  denunciations  from  submitting  to  baptism,  ii 
equally  unfounded.  Such  conduct  would  have  placed 
them  in  open  conflict  with  the  Baptist ;  a  course 
which  even  prudence  forbade.  But  the  effect  of  these 
denunciations  was  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  to  stop, 
the  crowds,  belonging  to  their  party,  which  had  flock- 
ed to  the  scene  of  John's  ministrations  This  ex- 
planation  removes  the  imaginary  contradiction,  which 
some  have  pretended  to  discover,  between  the  narra- 
tive of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke,  Schneckenburgei 
in  favor  of  Luke,  de  Wette  in  favor  of  Matthew. 

According  to  Luke  iii.  Y,  these  denunciations  were 
addressed  to  the  multitude  (roTi  oxKots) ;  according 
to  Matthew,  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Their 
interest  in  and  sanction  of  the  movement,  no  doubt, 
attracted  crowds  to  the  place  of  baptism.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  multitude  thronging  to  submit  to  what,  after 
all,  was  to  them  only  an  outward  rite,  ill  accorded 
with  the  real  aim  of  John,  who  was  anxious  not  for 
a  general  profession,  but  for  individual  conversions. 

O  generation  (brood)  of  vipers. — r ivvrnaa- 
Ta  ex^^voiv  denotes  persons  at  once  deceitful  and 
mahcious.  Isa.  xiv.  29  ;  Ux.  v. ;  Ps.  Iviii.  5.  The  ex- 
pression would  convey  to  an  Israelite  the  idea  of  re- 
presentatives of  pernicious  doctrines  and  principles, — 
instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Such  were 
preeminently  doomed  to  punishment.  Gen.  iii.  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  2  Thess.  ii.,  etc. — Who  hath  warned 
you  1 — An  indication  of  his  distrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  ostensible  motives.  It  could  only  have  been 
by  a  special  miracle  that  you  would  have  been  direct- 
ed hither  by  the  Spirit  of  God.— To  flee.— To  flee, 
and  thus  to  escape  from,  p  )Ti3.  The  infin.  AorisI 
denotes  their  being  already  ostensibly  in  the  act  o( 
fleeing. — From  the  wrath  to  come,  a  tt  6  t  t)  i 
^€A\ou(rr)s  op77Js . — The  wrath,  or  the  holy  pena.' 
justice  of  God,  is  here  identified  with  punishment  it 
self.     Eom.  i.  18;  Eph.  ii.  3. 

Ver.  8.  Bring  forth,  therefore. — OSi/,  aconclu 
sion  relating  partly  to  the  charge  brought  againa 
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them.,  and  partly  to  their  profession  of  repentance. 
PmitB. — Proper,  suitable  fruits.  Comp.  Matt.  vii. 
17  ff,  also  with  special  reference  to  the  Pharisees. 
Such  good  fruit  as  could  not  be  produced  without  an 
entire  change  in  the  fruit-tree  itself. 

Ver.  9.  And  think  not — do  not  imagine  you 
might  say  within  yourselves, — i.  e.,  think ; 
1232  ^BXj  to  say  in  one's  heart:  Ps.  iv.  4  ;  x.  6  ; 
xiv.  i ;  Matt.  ix.  21  ;  Luke  iii.  8  ;  vii.  49. — We  have 
Abraham  for  our  father ; — i.  e.,  we  shall  be  saved, 
because,  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  theocracy,  and  partakers  of  the  promise 
given  to  our  father.  This  view  is  clearly  propounded 
in  later  rabbinical  writings.  See  Meyer,  p.  87.  Com- 
pare John  viii.  39  ;  Kom.  ix.  As  to  the  genuine  chil- 
dren of  Abraham,  see  Eom.  iv. — God  is  able. — 
God's  almighty  power  and  liberty  are  not  limited  by 
hereditary  right.  He  may  reject  them  as  spurious 
children  of  Abraham  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  is 
able  to  create  ont  of  the  stones  in  the  wilderness 
genuine  children  of  Abraham  by  faith,  i.  «.,  to  trans- 
form uncultivated  portions  of  the  human  race, — un- 
doubtedly a  reference  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  10.  And  now  also  the  ase  is  laid,  etc. — 
The  preceding  sentence  only  implied  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  spurious  descendants  of  Abraham  was 
possible ;  that  now  under  consideration  asserts  that 
It  was  not  only  possible,  but  near, — nay,  that  it  had 
already  begun.  Hence  the  use  of  the  present  tense. 
Now  already  the  axe  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
ready  for  its  work  of  destruction.  The  statement 
implies  that  they  are  unfruitful  trees,  or  trees  of  a  bad 
kind  (ch.  vii.  19).  The  punishment  will  equally  de- 
scend on  all ;  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit,  etc.  This  evidently  refers  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  from  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

Ver.  11.  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  (if)  vrater 
(immersing  you  in  the  clement  of  water)  unto  repen- 
tance,— The  Baptist  thus  declares  that  he  is  not  the 
judge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  his  baptism  of 
water  he  does  not  secure  their  salvation,  but  merely 
calls  them  to  repentance.  Lastly,  he  teaches  them  that 
his  was  merely  a  symbolical  and  temporary  mission 
as  the  forerunner,  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mission 
of  the  Messiah.  He  that  cometh  after  me  (imme- 
diately following  me),  =  the  Messiah.  The  Bap- 
tist here  describes  his  personal  relation  to  the  Mes- 
siah :  I  am  not  worthy  to  beeir  His  sandals,  to 
carry  them  and  to  take  them  away — in  Mark  and 
Luke,  to  tie  on  and  to  unloose.  Among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  this  was  the  function  of  the 
meanest  slaves.  (See  Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  Jahn.) 
— He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  relation  of  his  bap- 
tism to  that  of  Christ.  He  shall  baptize,  or  im- 
merse, you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire He 

will  either  entirely  immerse  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
penitents,  or,  if  impenitent.  He  will  overwhelm  you  with 
the  fire  of  judgment  (and  at  last  with  hell-fire).  This 
interpretation  of  the  expression  "Jire  "  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  many  of  the  Fathers  (some  of  whom, 
however,  referred  it  to  the  fire  of  purgatory) ;  and 
among  modern  expositors,  by  Kuinoel,  Schott,  Nean- 
der  [de  Wette,  Meyer].  But  some  commentators — 
among  them  Erasmus  [Chrys.,  Calv.,  Beng.,  Qlshaus., 
Et  rard,  Ewald,  Alford,  Wordsworth] — apply  the  ex- 
pression to  the  kindUng,  sanctifying  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  warning  tone  of  the  passage,  and  the  ex- 
pression unquenchable  fire,  in  ver.  12,  are  against 
this  interpretation.*     In  some  Codd.  the  words  Kal 

*  [Not  necessarily  so.  It  is  harsh  to  separate  "the  H()ly 
3l>irtt"  and  "flre,''  as  referring  to  opposite  classt  s  of  persons, 


vvpl  are  omitted,  probably  from  the  erroneous  eupp" 
sition  that  they  were  equivalent  to  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  12.  Whose  fan. — Here  we  have  another  fig 
ure  of  judgment,  showing,  even  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  the  preceding,  the  necessity  and  pro 
priety  of  such  judgment.  The  theocracy  is  the  hu9 
bandry  of  God.  But  if  the  wise  husbandman  removei 
from  his  garden  all  such  trees  as  merely  encumben 
the  ground,  much  more  will  he  in  harvest-time  sepa 
rate  on  the  threshing-floor  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
and  deal  with  each  according  to  the  rules  of  husban 
dry.  But  the  theocracy,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
with  great  propriety  represented  as  God's  special 
field,  of  which  both  the  sowing  and  the  harvest  are 
His  (Matt.  xiii.  3).  The  fan  in  His  hand,  or  the  in- 
strument for  the  separating  or  purging,  is  the  word, 
or  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — Threshing-floor 
aXoii',  ""iJ — a  circular  space,  beaten  down  or  paved, 
on  the  farm.  The  com  was  either  trodden  by  oxen 
[or  horses],  or  crushed  by  means  of  a  threshing, 
sledge  drawn  by  oxen  [or  horses].  Robinson,  ii.  806, 
The  threshing-floor  denotes  MeEsiah's  sphere  of  ac- 
tion (Ewald), — the  holy  land  in  an  ideal  rather  than 
a  material  and  literal  sense  (Meyer) ;  not  mankind 
(Baumgai-ten-Crusius),  or  the  Jewish  people  (da 
Wette).  The  extent  of  this  threshing-floor  necessa- 
rily increases  from  century  to  century.  The  starting- 
point  was  the  land  of  Judaea  ;  the  farthest  verge  is  the 
earth's  remotest  boundary, — being  then  ground  beaten 
for  threshing,  and  no  longer  a  field  which  requires  to 
be  sowed.  The  purging  of  the  threshing-floor  is  effect- 
ed by  separating  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  of  the 
sheaves  collected  on  it.  He  will  diaKa0api(ein, 
i.e.,  thoroughly  purge. — The  Wheat, — True  and  pen- 
itent believers,  the  precious,  pure  produce  of  God'a 
husbandry. — The  gamer,  i  ti-  o  6  ij  k  t;  ,  the  granary ; 
usually  dry,  subterranean  vaults.  An  emblem,  first, 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance. — The  chaff. — In  the 
widest  sense,  whatever  is  crushed,  cut  small.  Here 
it  means  the  whole  refuse  of  God's  husbandry :  First, 
the  agencies  applied  to  bring  out  the  wheat ;  and, 
secondly,  the  persons  whose  hearts  have  clung  to 
these  agencies  alone,  and  who,  by  their  vain,  formal 
services,  have  themselves  become  chaff.  Whatever 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  fire,  the  judgment-fire  (Mai. 
iv.  1),  hell-fire  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  is  chaff.  Chaff  was 
used  for  fuel. — The  expression,  unquenchable  fire 
(see  Isa.  Ixvi.  24),  pomts  beyond  the  figure  to  the 
reaUty,  although  it  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  the  vio- 
lent, uncontrollable  blaze  of  a  straw  fire.  When  the 
fiery  judgment  begins,  it  continues  without  interrup- 
tion, till  the  unquenchable  fire  of  Gehenna  is  kindled 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
such  personages  as  John  and  Jesus  indicated  that 
this  was  a  unique  period  of  extraordinary  commotion 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  personal  embodunont  of  the  Old,  Christ  that  of 
the  New,  Testament ;  and  as  John  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  Christ,  it  follows  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  forerunner  of  Christ  in  respect  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  obedience  and  righteousness  which  it  de- 
manded. This  spiritual  legahsm  John  represented, 
just  as  the  Virgm  was  the  representative  of  the  pro 

when  they  are  clearly  united  in  iV"',  anil  by  the  copnlnttvii 

""'  }"'"  *?^'^ia?"i^'"'<'  ^'  ""O-  Moreover  this  p -opheoT 
was  literally  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  IIoll 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  disciples  in  tongues  ct  tlrp,  icU 
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fhetie  hope  and  the  ovangelical  aspirations  of  the 
iHd  Testament.  Hence,  Mary  brings  the  Lord  to 
Ihe  people;  John  brings  the  people  to  the  Lord. 
But  both  were  merely  the  means  for  introducing  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Lord :  He  Hunself  is  the 
new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine,  theanthrop- 
io,  and  redeeming  life. — The  contrast  between  John, 
the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  and  Jesus,  the  gen- 
tle preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  had  already 
been  typified  among  the  ancient  prophets  by  the 
similar  contrast  between  Elijah  and  EUsha.  Elijah, 
for  the  most  part,  performed  miracles  of  vengeance 
and  judgment,  pointing  forward  to  the  final  catastro- 
phe, the  fiery  judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  he  was  appropriately  snatched  from  the  world 
in  a  fiery  chariot.  On  the  other  hand,  Elisha  per- 
formed, for  the  most  part,  miracles  of  mercy  and  de- 
IVverance,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messianic 
prophets.  This  contrast  in  the  typical  missions  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  was  itself  an  emblem,  which  had 
its  entire  fulfilment  in  the  great  contrast  between 
Old  and  New  Testament  times,  as  exhibited  in  the 
twofold  advent  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  contains  the  most  varied 
references  to  the  New,  by  its  promises,  its  law,  its 
types,  and  its  prophecies.  Its  most  striking  refer- 
ence, however,  is  that  with  which  it  closed,  present- 
ing as  it  did,  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist,  the  most 
faithful  embodiment  of  the  old  dispensation.  Thus 
the  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  was  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  itself  to  the  Saviour.  The  grand  mis- 
sion of  John  was  the  baptism  unto  repentance.  Its 
elements  and  commencement  existed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  the  ordinance  itself  can  only  be  under- 
utood  if  viewed  aa  a  new  act  of  Divine  revelation,  a 
Divine  mission,  a  prophetic  creation.  Its  real  im- 
port appears  from  the  declaration  that  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  were  utterly  unclean.  Once  of  old 
they  walked  over  the  dried  bed  of  Jordan :  now 
they  must  be  immersed  in  the  current  of  Jordan  in 
their  old  state,  in  order  to  come  out  of  it  thoroughly 
renewed.  But  this  declaration  of  the  Baptist  implied 
also  the  idea,  that  mere  legal  lustrations  were  incapa- 
ble of  purifying  the  people, — a  truth  which  was  also 
conveyed  to  their  minds  by  the  solemnities  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  Lastly,  all  this 
indicated  that  the  baptism  unto  repentance  was  it- 
self only  a  symbol,  being  an  outward  expression  of 
the  fact,  that  legal  institutions  were  incapable  of  de- 
Uvering  the  Jewish  nation  from  sin.  Accordingly, 
the  baptism  of  John  was  at  the  same  time  a  baptism 
unto  repentance  and  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  its  last  and  highest  aim  was  to 
point  the  people  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

3.  That  John  appeared  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
preachei  of  repentance,  and  there  administered  his 
rite  of  purification,  is  another  evidence  of  the  great 
change  which  the  views  of  Israel  were  about  to  un- 
dergo. According  to  Old  Testament  ideas,  the  camp 
would  be  considered  clean,  and  the  wilderness  un- 
clean (Lev.  xvi.).  This,  however,  is  now  reversed ; 
»nd  Jerusalem  must  go  forth  to  the  wilderness,  there 
to  seek  her  purification.  Typically,  this  contrast 
points  forward  to  Golgotha,  to  the  accursed  place 
without  the  city,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  dis- 
owned and  excommunicated  by  the  synagogue.  But 
it  also  points  backward  to  the  voice  of  him  who  cried 
in  the  wilderness.  Isa.  xl.  3  (comp.  John  i.  23). 
Agam,  the  wilderness  is  a  symbol  of  the  nation  it- 
self, or  at  least  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  time. 
In  that  wilderness  the  prophet  can  find  no  path  for 


the  advent  of  the  Lord.  Hence  a  way  has  now  to  b« 
prepared  for  Him  by  repentance ;  and  this  forms  th« 
burden  of  his  message.  Such  was  the  grand  laission 
of  John :  his  work  and  commission  was  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  call  to  repentance.  Besides  the 
symbolic  character  attaching  from  its  nature  to  a 
wilderness,  the  sojourn  of  John  in  the  desert  pointed 
to  those  deeper  experiences,  resulting  from  ronleip 
plation,  retirement,  and  constant  prayer,  which  marke'll 
the  spiritual  development  of  genuine  Judaism  eveiu 
at  an  earlier  period  (Moses,  Elijah,  John,  Christ,  thfi 
Anchorites). 

4.  The  expression,  "  Repent  ye"  is  not  equivalent 
with"J3o  penance."*  The  original  means,  Changf 
your  minds,  your  mode  of  thinking  and  of  viewing 
things, — not  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come,  but  hecaii^e  it  is  coming  or  approaching 
(for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand).  Tiiia 
change  of  mind  could  only  spring  from  a  sense  of  the 
free  mercy  of  God  in  manifesting  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  from  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  Hia 
grace  and  truth.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  otherwise;  foi 
without  repentance,  change  of  mind,  conversion,  re. 
generation  (John  iii.),  it  is  impossible  to  enter  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

6.  We  have  already  indicated  the  peculiar  mean 
ing  attaching  to  the  expression,  kingdom  of  God,  a? 
distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
former  is  the  general  conception  and  includes  the 
entire  kingdom  of  God,  in  every  sense  and  bearing. 
Thus  the  theocracy  was  the  Idngdom  of  God  in  its 
typical  and  Old  Testament  form ;  while  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  reaUty,  or  the  real  theocracy.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  higher  mani- 
festation of  the  universal  supremacy  and  rule  of  God 
in  nature  and  in  history,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
kingdom  of  glory  (kingdom  of  power,  kingdom  of 
grace,  kingdom  of  glory).  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
kingdom  of  grace  is  that  of  darkness.  It  appears 
along  with  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  keeps  pace 
with  it ;  and,  though  appearing  to  conquer,  ultimate- 
ly is  always  conquered.  At  last,  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  have  been  perfected,  it  will  also  have 
reached  its  full  and  final  development,  and  be  ripe 
for  the  self-annihilation  which  awaits  it.  Then  shall 
it  also  appear  that  all  along  it  had  been  entirely  snb- 
ject  to  the  kingdom  of  omnipotence,  and  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.  In 
New  Testament  times,  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Christian  State  may  be  regarded  as  the  twofold  mari- 
ifedation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  which,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  essence  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Lastly,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  both  in  respect  of  its  origin  and 
its  goal,  its  essence  and  its  manifestation,  its  King 
and  its  peoijle,  its  law  and  its  citizenship — the  royal 
dominion  of  God  m  the  souls  of  believers,  through 
Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  We  may  view  the  asceticism  and  austerity  of 
John  under  a  twofold  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
marks  him  out  as  a  perfect  Nazarite.  The  institu- 
tion of  Nazarites,  with  its  various  prohibitions,  waa 
from  the  first  iutended  as  something  similar  to,  naf, 

*  V'  Do  penance,"  is  the  Roman  Catholic  versioD,  made 
at  Eheims,  A.  D.  15S2.  It  follows  closely  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Latin  Vulgate  which  renders  the  Greek  ixiTavoiiTi, 
Matt.  iii.  2,  etc. :  poenitentiam  agete.  This  difference  of 
translation  affects  materially  the  whole  conception  of  repen^ 
ance.  Luther  translates;  "  Thut  B'isse ;  "  but  there  is  • 
difference  between  Husse,  repentance,  and  £u8eun{f,  pen^ 
ance.— P.  B.] 
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as  a  higher  completion  of,  the  legal  priesthood 
(Leben  Jem,  i.  63  ■,Apost.  Zeitatter,  ii.  303  and  398  *). 
Hence  the  circumstance,  that  both  John  and  the 
Apostle  James  were  >fazarites,  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  appropriate  transition  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament priesthood  to  that  of  the  Spirit  under  the 
New  Testament,  just  as  the  synagogue  was  -i,  tran- 
sition from  the  temple  to  the  church.  In  other 
words,  the  Nazarites  were  the  coimecting  link  be- 
kveen  the  01^  and  New  Testament  priests,  just  as  the 
jyoagogue  was  between  the  temple  and  the  church, 
and  the  washing  with  water,  between  circum- 
cision and  baptism,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
the  oup  of  thanksgiving,  between  the  passover  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  necessary  that  John 
should  occupy  the  position  of  a  Nazarite  in  order  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  impurity,  not  only  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  but  upon  their  priesthood.  Nor  was 
his  profession  merely  symbolical,  implying  a  symbol- 
ical renunciation  of  the  world.  He  actually  renounced 
the  pomp,  the  luxury,  and  the  pursuits  of  his  age  and 
nation,  and  appeared  before  his  cotemporaries  free 
to  utter  his  solemn  denunciations  against  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  against  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

7.  It  is  most  important  to  note  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  grounds  on  which  John  was  unwilling  to 
baptize  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  those  on 
which  he  shrunk  from  baptizing  the  Lord.  In  his 
judgment,  the  former  did  not  come  up  to  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament,  while  Jesus  went  far  beyond  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Pharisees  were  unfit  for  bap- 
tism ;  baptism  was  unfit  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
rulers  of  his  people  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
Baptist  as  "  children,"  or  rather  as  a  race  degenerate, 
fl.nd  aUen  to  true  Judaism ;  while  before  Christ  the 
Baptist  lowly  bends  as  the  humblest  servant  in  pres- 
ence of  the  most  glorious  Lord.  How  different,  then, 
the  picture  here  presented  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  that  drawn  by  some,  who  would 
identify  the  reUgion  of  the  Old  Covenant  with  Phari- 
saical Judaism  I 

8.  The  circumstance,  that  the  Baptist  is  here  in- 
troduced as  denouncing  sinners,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  his  delineation  of  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ  as  the  Judge,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
and  his  description  of  Christ  as  the  sufiering  Saviour 
in  His  address  to  His  disciples,  John  i.  Besides, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  through- 
out Scripture,  judgment  and  salvation  are  closely 
connected ;  and  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
of  scholastic  theologians  to  sever  and  disjoin  these 
two  ideas.  Further,  the  picture  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  Baptist  was  evidently  that  of  the  advent 
of  Christ,  in  all  its  phases  to  its  final  manifestation, 
commencing  with  the  first,  and  including  the  second 
appearance  of  the  Saviour.  The  judgment  of  separa- 
tion, which  was  to  be  completed  at  His  second  ad- 
vent, commenced  at  the  first.  The  "  fruits  meet  unto 
repentance,"  which  the  Baptist  required,  were  evi- 
dence of  a  genuine  religious  and  moral  renovation 
and  regeneration,  which  implied  the  opposite  of  mere 
externalism  and  feigned  repentance. 

9.  The  baptism  of  water,  and  the  baptism  oi  fire, 
— the  one  administered  by  John,  the  other  by  Christ ; 
the  one  bearing  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  other,  to  the  Messiah  Himself,  who  had  al- 
ready appeared ;  the  one,  unto  repentance  in  the 
sense  of  rcnourcing  and  dying  unto  the  world,  the 

*  [Tliediginal  substitutes  lure  a  (— )  for  a  (,).     I  looked 
it  tha  work  quoted  iind  rectified  the  rc-1'erence. — P.  S.] 


Other,  unto  repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  one,  with  water,  wliicb 
can  only  purify  externnlly  (legally  and  symbolically) 
the  other,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  fire  purifies 
internally,  and  purges  away  all  dross  ;  the  one,  to  a 
forgiveness  of  sins  which  as  yet  was  only  matter  of 
hope,  and  was  to  be  really  obtained  in  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit ;  the  other,  as  the  seal  of  actual  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  The  baptism  of  John  contained  only 
the  germ  of  a  sacrament  in  the  peace  of  hope  whicl 
it  conveyed,  and  the  conditional  assurance  of  a  future 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  or  reception  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah ;  while  Christ's  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
finds  its  appropriate  expression  in  the  sacrament  of 
Christian  Baptism  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  inward 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  John  constitutes  both  the 
origin  and  the  basis  of  Christian  baptism ;  but  it 
were  to  detract  from  the  full  meaning  of  that  sacra- 
ment to  assimilate  it  with  the  baptism  of  John,  in- 
stead of  viewing  the  latter  as  gradually  advancing 
from  the  baptism  of  disciples  to  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  Christian  baptism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  degenerates  in  the  church, 
relapses  into  the  baptism  of  John,  ^.  €.,  it  approaches 
to  the  character  of  mere  water-baptism.  But  what- 
ever way  we  regard  it,  this  great  difference  remains, 
that  while  the  disciples  of  John  still  waited  for  the 
formation  of  the  Church,  we  behold  it  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  with  all  its  blessings  of  forgiveness  and 
of  peace.  In  other  words,  in  the  one  case,  the  full 
idea  of  baptism,  in  its  objective  import  as  a  sacra- 
ment, is  realized, — the  only  requirement  being,  that 
he  who  receives  the  ordinance  receive  it  in  spirit  and 
in  faith  ;  while,  in  the  other,  the  objective  aspect  of 
baptism — or  the  Church — was  still  awanting.  Hence 
the  baptism  of  John  might  be  repeated  ;  not  so  Chris- 
tian baptism.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  com. 
plete :  in  it  the  full  idea  of  the  rite  was  not  exhaust, 
ed  ;  *  while  we,  who  are  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Chiist,  can  fully  enter  into  its  meaning. 

10.  The  transcendent  majesty  of  the  Lord  ap- 
pears, as  He  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Baptist, 
the  greatest  among  them  bom  of  women  under  the 
Old  Covenant.  But  the  greatness  of  John  consisted 
mainly  in  his  almost  unexampled  humility,  which 
from  the  first  led  him  to  designate  his  work  which 
shook  Israel  to  its  centre  as  merely  preparatory, 
aud  to  subordinate  himself  at  once  to  Him  who  was 
far  greater  than  he. 

11.  The  baptism  of  fire — in  the  sense  of  its  puri- 
fying efficacy — had  been  already  predicted  by  Mala, 
ehi  (iii.  3).  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  baptism  of 
John  must  have  conveyed  at  least  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  purifying  fire.  In  another  respect,  also,  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  John  and  Malaehi,  as 
the  denunciations  of  the  Baptist  were  only  a  further 
development  and  appUcation  of  the  great  truths  pro- 
pounded by  the  prophet  about  the  msufliciency  of  the 
old  theocracy;  and  just  as  Malaehi  pointed  to  the 
Baptist,  so  the  Baptist  points  to  Christ.  Although 
the  awakening  produced  by  John,  as  every  legal 
awakenmg,  was  not  of  a  lastmg  character,  its  effects 
were  permanent  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  and  more 

*  [Dr.  Lange :  "Die  Tmi/e  des  Joharnes  ging  noch  nicht  in 
die  voile  Tiefe  ;  "—a  play  on  words  with  velerence  to  the  ety. 
niology  ol  Ta  ufe  from  teufen,  tie/en,  i.  e.,  to  plunge  into  t/u 
deep,  to  submerge.  With  tiie  snme  reference  D-.  Lan-^e 
calls  Christian  baptism  "  die  absolute  Vertie/ung,'^  which  ii 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  apostle's  figure  of  buvinl  with 


Christ 
into  death. 


"Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Iliin  by  baiith'n 
,h."  lloni  vi.  4.— P.  S.l  II 
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sspecially  among  his  own  disciples.  This  was  suffi- 
3ient — the  Lord  found  a  soil  ready  and  prepared. 

12.  The  most  marvellous  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
power  wielded  by  John  was,  that  he  induced  the  self- 
righteous  and  hypocritical  professors  of  his  age  to 
submit  to  a  baptism  unto  repentance,  and  that  in 
Buch  numoers,  that  it  became  a  kind  of  agreeable 
fashion  to  go  into  the  wUdemess  to  be  baptized 
(John  V.  35). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

John  and  Christ;  or  the  Founder  of  the  New 
Covenant  accredited  by  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old 
Covenant. — John  a  connecting  Unk  between  Malachi 
and  Christ. — Old  Testament  prophecy  pointing  to 
Christ  in  the  Baptist. — The  baptism  of  John  in  its 
import,  1.  as  a  token  from  God  ;  2.  as  concluding  the 
Old  Dispensation  ;  3.  as  a  prophecy  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ. — As  the  renunciation  of  the  world  initiated 
by  the  Baptist  only  reached  its  completion  in  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  so  the  baptism  of  John 
in  that  of  Christ. — Baptism  impUes  a  descent  into 
the  depths,*  1.  of  self-knowledge ;  2.  of  repentance ; 
3.  of  renunciation  of  the  world ;  4.  of  self-surrender 
to  the  grace  of  the  Lord. — The  call  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  Jwaven 
is  at  hand:  1.  The  agreement  between  John  and 
Christ  in  this  call ;  2.  the  difference  in  their  meaning 
and  application ;  3.  the  call  of  John  fully  understood 
and  completed  in  that  of  Christ. — The  eternal  basis 
and  fundamental  idea  of  aU  preaching — repentance 
and  faith. — Baptism  and  preaching  always  go  to- 
gether.— John  the  prototype  of  preachers  of  repent- 
ance, as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness : 
1  The  whole  man,  in  all  his  saying  and  doing,  a 
voice ;  2.  only  a  voice  ;  3.  a  voice  crying ;  4.  a  voice 
Bounding  through  the  wilderness,  and  awakening  it. 
— Consistency  of  practice  and  teaching  as  giving 
point  to  our  preaching — which  is  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  world,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

1.  How  it  sounds  :  a.  It  sounds  from  every  direc- 
tion ;  b.  in  every  place ;  c.  at  every  hour ;  d.  for  every 
heart.  2.  What  the  voice  requires :  a.  A  way  for 
the  Lord  ;  b.  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord  ;  c.  to 
prepare  it  in  the  wilderness. — The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  prepared  by  making  a  plain  path.  1.  The  heart 
which  was  lifted  up  must  be  abased  by  repentance. 

2.  The  heart  that  was  abased  must  be  Hfted  up  by 
faith.  3.  The  heart  which  was  wavering  must  have 
a  straight  path  marked  out  by  spiritual  decision  of 
life. — ^The  outward  renunciation  of  the  world  by  the 
Baptist  an  emblem  of  that  inward  renunciation  which 
every  one  has  solemiJy  vowed  in  baptism. — Spiritual 
life  is  that  state  in  which  we  freely  renounce  all 
things. — Wonderful  effect  upon  the  world  of  a  be- 
lieving renunciation  of  the  world. — When  judgment 
is  at  hand,  our  safety  lies  in  being  ready  to  part  with 
all  things. — Times  of  awakening  are  times  of  bud- 
ding. 1.  Their  presence  marks  a  spring-time  from 
on  high  ;  2.  the  blossoms  must  decay  ;  3.  many  blos- 
soms are  empty  and  fruitless  ;  but,  4.  some  lasting 
fruit  also  remains. — The  baptism  of  John  the  last 
*e3tive  hour  of  the  Old  Covenant. — Legal  repentance 
must  be  followed  up  by  evangelical  repentance  ;  i.  «., 
Borrow  for  sin,  caused  by  fear,  must  be  followed  by 
Borrow  for  sin,  caused  by  love. — Genuine  confession 
of  sin  marking  spiritual  decision  and  action. — Genu- 
me  confession  of  sin  the  foundation  of  every  con- 
fession of  faith. — Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 

♦  ["Die  Tau/e  geht  mit  una  in  die  7Y«/&" — Comp.  the 
Dreoedinit  note.  -P.  6.1 


John,  although  even  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  hat 
received  the  rite.— The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduceei 
applying  for  baptism,  or  professing  penitence.  1 
Both  parties  were  equally  hypocritical.  2.  Tue- 
differed  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  hypocrisy.  3' 
They  were  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment 
which  descends  on  all  hypocrites.— The  self-right 
eousness  of  religious  formahsm  always  produces  » 
generation  of  vipers  hypocritically  conforming  to  if* 
demands;  1.  A  low  and  unimpressible  generation; 
2.  a  cunning ;  3.  a  mahcious  and  dangerous,  genera 
tion. — The  genuineness  of  our  repentance  must  bi 
proved  by  good  fruits. — Our  spiritual  state  must' be 
brought  to  the  test  of  everyday  duty,  or,  Christian 
virtue  must  imply  and  perfect  natural  virtue. — 
There  are  in  every  age  those  who  appeal  to  their 
descent  from  Abraham.  Such  appeal  has,  1.  always 
the  same  meaning ;  is,  2.  different  in  different  ages ; 
and  yet,  3.  in  every  age  equally  vain  and  pernicious. 
— "  God  is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up  childrer 
to  Abraham  ;"  or,  the  creative  power  of  free  grace  : 

1.  It  can  create  children  of  Abraham  from  the  siones 
of  the  wilderness  (the  hard  hearts  of  the  heathen)j 
— for  a  stone  has  manifestly  no  life.  2.  Such  a 
change  may  be  expected  rather  than  in  those  who 
hypocritically  profess  to  be  Abraham's  children ;  for 
empty  profession  simulates  life. — The  Lord  as  Judge, 
under  the  figure  of  a  husbandman :  1.  among  His 
trees  ;  2.  on  His  threshing-floor. — "  The  axe  is  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  trees ;"  1.  Its  meaning  :  judgment 
has  already  commenced  ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

2.  Its  application :  be  changed  into  good  trees ; 
bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness ;  there  is  stil] 
time  for  it. — The  majesty  of  Christ,  as  manifest  iv 
the  contrast  between  John  and  Christ. — The  baptisn 
of  water  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  the  baptisn 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  baptism  of  fire. — The  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  is  itself  a  baptism  of  fire. — The  grand 
final  harvest  in  history  ;  or,  judgment  and  salvation. 
1.  The  fan  on  the  threshing-floor;  or,  the  word  of 
God  separating  the  two  classes.  2.  The  gathering 
of  the  wheat  into  the  kingdom  of  love ;  or,  the  com- 
plete salvation  of  God's  people.  3.  The  chaff  in  un- 
quenchable flre ;  or,  the  judgment  of  hypocrites. — 
The  burning  chaff,  or  the  judgment :  1.  As  consuming 
aU  those  outward  forms,  whether  secular  or  spiritual^ 
which  had  served  as  the  vehicle  of  life ;  2.  as  fiery 
torments  of  mere  professors  of  religion,  who  sought 
for  life  in  those  forms  alone, — a.  throughout  the 
course  of  history, — b.  at  the  end  of  the  world.— All 
empty  profession  as  continually  self-destroying  and 
self-consuming — a  hell ;  1.  an  emblem  of  hell ;  2. 
that  which  really  constitutes  hell ;  3.  the  final  object 
of  hell. — The  judgment  of  the  world  is  at  the  same 
time  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
His  children. 

Starke : — The  sum  and  substance  of  all  Divine 
teaching  is,  repentance  and  faith. — He  that  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must,  with  heart 
and  soul,  forsake  the  kingdom  of  the  world. — Wher- 
ever Christ  goes  with  His  Gospel,  He  finds  nothing 
but  a  wilderness. — The  law  must  rouse  the  conscience 
and  open  the  door  for  the  Gospel. — Teachers  of  re- 
ligion must  neither  be  flatterers,  nor  self-seekers, 
nor  servants  of  men. — A  Christian  is  satisfied  with 
such  provision  as  he  can  get.  Let  a  minister  be  con  ■ 
tent  even  though  he  be  placed  in  a  wilderness. — 
Worldly  men  tremble,  indeed,  in  view  of  judgment 
and  of  wrath  ;  but  although  they  dissemble  and 
humble  themselves,  they  are  not  sincere  in  Christ.— 
It  is   quite  possible  to  combine  a  holy  zeal  witl 
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genuine  love. — Preachers  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  prejudices  of  men. — We  become  Christians, 
not  by  birth,  but  by  regeneration. — Outward 
communion  with  the  Church  will  only  ensure  heavier 
judgment  to  those  who  enjoy  it  wi'-hout  becoming 
true  believers. — The  less  merit  a  minister  claims  for 
himself  in  the  work  of  his  Master,  the  more  success- 
ful will  he  be. — Holiness  and  humility  advance  at 
s^ual  pace. — A  preacher  must  know  both  how  to 
aJore  and  how  to  arouse  his  hearers. 

Gerlach: — The  tree  which  is  unfit  for  bearing 
good  fruit  is  fit  at  last  for  firewood.  The  man  who 
will  not  be  a  monument  of  saving  grace  shall  show 
forth  the  justice  and  hoUness  of  God. 

ffeubner : — To  become  a  preacher  in  the  wilder- 


ness, requires  moral  heroism. — The  doors  of  tlif 
heart  must  be  thrown  wide  open  if  the  King  of  glor,^ 
is  to  enter  in. — The  confession  of  sinners  (of  sins)  in 
of  incalculable  value. — "Generation  of  vipers:"" 
there  is  frequently  much  of  the  serpent  about  thp 
human  heart,  both  in  its  malice  and  inclination  to 
wards  falsehood  and  deception. — The  plainness  and 
unsparing  severity  of  John  is  far  preferable  to  weak 
gentleness  ;  the  former  rouses  and  excites  just  appre- 
hension, while  the  latter  lulls  .isleep  and  causes  false 
security.^The  false  confidence  of  the  Jews  and  their 
ancestors  a  warning  to  all. — National  pride. — Only 
that  which  is  good  and  pure  can  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ :  all  that  is  impure  will  be 
cast  out. 


B.     Chaptek  hi.  13-lY. 


{Second  Pericope  on  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  Circumcision  or  New  Year.) 

CoNTKNTS. — He  who  baptizes  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  fire,  humbles  Himself  to  submit  to  the  Taptism  of  water,  adminla 
tered  to  a  sinful  community.  From  this  communion  w  ith  sinners  the  Father  exalts  Him  into  commnnion  with  th*- 
blessed  Trinity.    The  Baptist  points  Him  out  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers. 
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Then  Cometh  Jesus  from  Gahlee  to  [the]  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  [by] 
him.  But  John  forbade  him,  saying,  1  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  [by]  thee,  and 
comest  thou  to  me?  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so^  now:  fct 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered  him.  And  Jesus, 
when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  [from]  the  water:  and,  lo,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  [coming]  up'^n  hira  :  And,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

*  Ver.  15. — [The  words  to  be  so,are  unnecessary.    Sufer  it  now,  is  snflBcient  for  a0€s  aprt — p.  8.] 

the  Messiah,  as  if  by  that  act  He  had  been  inwardly 
transformed  into  the  Messiah ;  the  expression, 
npeTTov  (ittIv  iifup  (ver.  15),  implies  that  He  was  con- 
scious of  being  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  relation  in 
which,  as  such,  John  stood  towards  Him." — We 
thankfully  admit  the  value  of  the  comprehensive 
summary  furnished  by  Meyer  of  the  various  views 
propounded  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  baptism.  But 
his  own  explanation  does  not  make  it  any  clearer, 
either  on  what  grounds  Jesus  submitted  to  a  baptism 
unto  repentance^  or  in  what  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  words  of  the.  Saviour,  "  Thus  it  becomes  «s 
to  fulfil  all  riffhteousm!ss"- — an  expression  which 
must  evidently  refer  to  Old  Testament  righteous- 
ness. With  this  remark  we  return  to  our  own  ex- 
planation. In  strict  appUcation  of  the  law  of  Moses 
as  expounded  by  Haggai  (ii.  14),  John  had  pronoun- 
ced the  whole  people  of  Israel  impure.  Jesus  Him- 
self, although  sinless  and  holy,  was  included  in  this 
general  declaration ;  His  connection  with  His  people 
rendering  Him  levitically  unclean.  This  implied 
that,  from  His  connection  with  the  people.  He  must 
needs  suffer,  or  that  He,  being  innocent,  must  suflfer 
for  the  people.  And  thus  lie  fulfilled  all  righteous- 
ness. Meyer  is,  of  course,  right  in  suggesting,  that 
when  the  Saviour  thus  freely  yet  obedieLtly  submit 
ted  Himself  to  the  judgment  resting  upon  His  people, 
He  was  preparing  for  His  own  glory,  and  hence, 
also,  for  "  the  declaration  of  His  Messianic  dignity." 
But  this  formed  the  second  or  last  element  in  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  not  ils  basis  or  fundamental  idea. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  our  explanation 
includes  tUa^  of  Ebrard  ;  only  that,  in  our  view,  the 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Then  (TiSre). — In  contrast  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we  have 
here  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  At  that  time  Jesus  came 
from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 
Meyer  suggests  the  foUowitig  as  the  object  of  Christ's 
baptism  (p.  91) : — "  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  bap- 
tized from  a  feeling  of  personal  sinfulness  (Bruno 
Bauer,  comp.  Strauss) ;  nor  because,  according  to 
the  Levitical  law.  His  personal  connection  with  an 
impure  people  rendered  Him  impure  (Lange) ;  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  no  incom- 
patibiUty  between  His  o-ap|  ao-^e^/etas  and  life  in  the 
Spirit  (HofRnann,  Weissagung  und  Erfullung,  vol.  ii. 
82) ;  nor  because  baptism  implied  a  declaration  of 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  (Ebrard) ;  nor 
in  order  to  elicit  the  Divine  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messiah  (Paulus) ;  nor  to  confirm  the  faith  of  His 
followers,  inasmuch  as  baptism  was  a  symbol  of  the 
regeneration  of  His  disciples  (Ammon,  L.  J.  vol  i. 
268) ;  nor  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  John  by  His 
example  (Kuinoel,  Kern) ;  nor  to  indicate  His  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  law  (Hofftnann,  Krabbe,  Osiander) ; 
nor,  lastly,  because,  before  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
He  acted  Uke  any  other  ordinary  Israelite  (Hess, 
h.uhn,  comp.  Olshausen).  The  true  explanation  of 
this  act,  as  furnished  in  ver.  15,  is,  that,  as  the 
Messiah,  He  felt  that,  according  to  the  Divine  will. 
He  had  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of  His  forerunner 
in  order  to  receive  the  Divine  declaration  of  His 
Messianic  dignity  (vers.  16,  17).  It  was  not  in  bap- 
tism that  He  first  became  conscir us  of  His  dignity  as 
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idea  of  consecration  unto  death  was  not  yet  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  baptism  of  John,  which  only  implied 
sufferings  similar  to  death. 

Ver.  14.  But  John  forbade  Him  [sought  to 
hinder  him]. — ^Accorduig  to  Strauss  and  de  Wette, 
this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
.I'ohn  i.  23,  "I knew  Him  not."  But  this  passage 
refers  only  to  the  prophetic  or  divine  certitude  of  the 
Uaptist  concerning  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Such 
certitude  could  neither  be  the  result  of  what  his 
mother  Elisabeth  would  tell  him,  nor  of  his  previous 
acquaintanceship  with  Jesus:  it  could  only  be  ob- 
(,ained  by  a  distinct  sign  from  on  high.  StUl  he  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  religious  and  moral  ex- 
altation of  Jesus  to  feel  that  He  required  not  baptism 
at  His  hands  (HofiEmann).  Add  to  this  the  wonderful 
impression  produced  by  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Lord,  and  by  the  increasing  conviction  of  Jolm 
that  what  his  parents  had  formerly  told  Mm  would 
now  prove  to  be  true.  Accordingly,  he  felt  as  the  less 
in  presence  of  the  greater — as  a  sinner  in  presence  of 
the  Holy  One.  The  obvious  inference  from  the  bap- 
tism which  He  administered,  and  to  which  Jesus 
was  about  to  submit,  seemed  so  strange  to  the  Bap- 
tist, that  he  shrunli  from  it.  Hence  the  expression 
he  forbade  Him,  5ie/cciJAue»/ — the  composite  being 
stronger  than  the  simple  verb.  Jesus  removed  these 
objections  by  simply  referring  to  the  requirements 
of  righteousness  ;  by  which  our  Lord  must  have 
meant  the  Levitical  consequences  of  John's  prophetic 
mission,  and  not  that  John  would  see  what  miracu- 
lous sign  should  accompany  the  rite.  The  great 
object  was  simple  obedience.  How  to  own  and 
glorify  the  obedience  of  His  dear  Son,  God  reserved 
to  Himself.  Any  confession  of  sin  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  :  there  was  only  a  profession  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  that  as  an  IsraeUte  He  became 
subject  to  the  law,  and  that  He  was  connected  with 
humanity  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of  history,  of  suffer- 
ing, and  of  love.  The  apocryphal  Pradicatio  Pauli 
(see  Credner,  Beiirdge  i.  p.  360)  first  set  forth  the 
false  notion  that  Jesus  made  a  confession  of  sin ; 
while  in  the  Evang.  sec.  Hebr.  (see  Hieronymus, 
Contr.  Pd.'\\L  2),  Jesus  repUes  to  the  solicitations 
of  His  mother  and  brethren  to  be  baptized  along 
with  them  :  "  Quid  peccavi^  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab 
eo?  nisi  forte  hoe  ipsum  quod  dixi^  ignorantia  est." 
On  the  discussion  between  John  and  Jesus  in  the 
Evang.  sec.  Hebr.,  see  Meyer,  p.  92. 

Ver.  15.  Thus  it  becomes  us The  baptism  of 

Jesus  was  a  duty,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Lord, 
but  also  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist. 

Ver.    16.  Went  up  straightway A  special 

meaning  attaches  to  the  word  e  u  fl  u  s ,  as  if  He  had 
llown  upwards  from  out  of  the  water.  This  miracu- 
lous ascent  from  the  deep  was  ■  connected  with  the 
equally  miraculous  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  on  high. 

Z<o,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him ; 
avtcfxe-naa.  v. — The  contradictory  [rationalistic]  ex- 
planations of  Paulus,  who  speaks  of  a  clearing  up  of 
the  sky,  and  of  Kuinoel  and  Ammon,  who  speak  of 
a  thimder-storm,  may  neutralize  each  other.  Meyer 
maintains  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  poetic 
description  of  what  took  place,  but  that  the  heavens 
»ere  literally  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descend- 
ed through  this  opening.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
Bland  the  exact  meaning  of  Meyer,  as  this  view  im- 
pli'13  that  the  event  itself  was  mythical,  and  hence 
»lso  poetical.  In  another  place  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p. 
183),  wo   have  ventured  to  suggest  that  e\en  the 


outward  phenomena  attending  this  great  event  were 
unique,  the  stars  making  their  appearance  on  the 
occasion.  In  this  way  it  would  seem  to  bear  analo- 
gy with  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  midday  during 
the  crucifixion,  even  as  Christ's  baptism  was  analo 
gous,  and  formed  a  prelude  to.  His  final  sufferings 
But  there  was  also  undoubtedly  a  vision,  in  which, 
although  mainly  designed  for  the  Saviour,  the  Bap- 
tist had  also  a  part  (comp.  John  xii.  28  ;  Acts  ix, 
7 ;  xxii.  9).  For  the  Baptist  must  evidently  have 
heard  the  voice  by  which  Jesus  was  designated  aa 
the  "  beloved  Son."  Although  the  word  e/5e  refers 
primarily  to  Jesus  Himself,  we  conclude  that  John 
also  participated  in  the  vision,—!,  from  his  having 
heard  the  voice  ;  2.  from  the  account  given  by  Luke 
and  by  John.  Thus,  while  the  vision  was  primarily 
designed  for  Christ,  it  must  have  been  beheld  bj 
both. 

Like  a  dove  (Luke :  aupLariK^  e)fS*i  wo-ej 
TreptrTTepaf). — The  expression  cannot  be  meant  aa 
symbolical  simply  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit 
descended — rapid  (Fritzsche),  quiet  (Neander),  pui'S 
(Olshausen),  creative  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  Meyei 
very  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke ;  nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
import  of  the  term  e  i  5  e.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  quoted  by  Epiph.  xxx.  1 3,  correctly  interprets  the 
phrase  as  implying  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  descending  in  the  form  (or  rather  in  the  vision- 
ary form,  lUii)  of  a  dove.  It  was  not  a  real  dove ; 
but,  to  his  vision,  it  appeared  as  the  form  of  a  dove 
descending.  A  symbol  this  of  perfect  gentleness, 
purity,  fulness  of  life,  and  of  the  power  of  communi- 
cating it. 

Ver.  17.  And  lo  a  voice. — Comp.  Luke  v.  12  ; 
xix.  20 ;  Acts  viii.  27 ;  Rev.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  9. 
Along  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
also  now  manifest  themselves.  The  term  Son  is 
appUed  to  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  xlii.  1),  not 
merely  in  reference  to  His  official  character,  but 
more  especially  to  His  Divine  nature.  There  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  here  to  the  miraculous  origin  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  GUost  i^Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  i.  85). 
The  expression,  />  a 7 a ttt; t li s,  is  neither  equivalent 
to  our  "  most  beloved "  (in  the  superlative  degree), 
nor  to  "  only  one,"  but  means  "  only  beloved"  or 
beloved  in  a  unique  sense. — 'Ev   S  evS 6 ktj aa,  In 

whom  I  am  well  pleased The  verb  is  put  in 

the  Aorist  to  denote  the  eternal  act  of  loving  con- 
templation with  which  the  Father  regards  the  Son. 
There  is  a  rhythmical  connection  between  this 
event,  the  testimony  to  the  Son  heard  in  the  tem- 
ple, and,  lastly,  the  voice  from  heaven  heard  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Nor  must  we  omit 
noticing  the  peculiar  demonstrative  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, in  Matthew,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son," 
not,  "  Thou  art  My  Son:"  implying,  1.  that  this 
voice  was  specially  designed  as  a  revelation  to  John ; 
2.  that  it  was  granted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  his 
mission,  which  was  to  introduce  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah to  the  people.  In  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  there  is  a  more  particular  reference  to  Jesus 
Himself  as  the  source  and  spring  of  the  vision, 
"  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son  ;"  while  John  lays  spe 
cial  stress  upon  the  part  which  the  Baptist  sustained 
in  the  vision. 

General  Notes  on  the  Wuole  Section. — The  ob- 
jections raised  by  modt-rn  criticism  ascainst  the  histori- 
cal character  of  this  navrative  fall  to  the  ground  the  mo- 
ment we  acknowledge  the  supernatural  element  in  tb( 
life  of  our  Saviour.  We  cannot  even  admit  with  Meyer 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  accouot  as  givol 
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by  Jjhn  and  the  other  Evangelists;  far  less  can  we  agree 
with  him  in  reducing  the  fact  in  the  ease  to  the  vision  of  a 
doyo.  Th«  J'act,  that  this  was  a  vision,  does  not  exclude  the 
objective  reality  of  this  miraculous  event;  on  the  contrary, 
it  18  in  perfect  accordance  with  it  The  question,  whethi^r 
before  that  time  the  dove  w;ia  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  Among  the  Sy- 
rians, the  dove  waa  held  sacred,  as  the  symbol  of  the  fructi- 
fying power  of  nature  (Creuzer,  SymboHk,  ii.  SO).  This 
throws  fresh  light  upon  the  expression  in  Gen.  i.  2,  that 
"the  Spirit  of  God  moved  uptjn  the  face  of  the  waters:  '' 
the  Talmud  has  it,  that  He  moved  over  it  Hk-e  a  dove.  But 
the  symbol  is  not  further  carried  out  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  there  is  much  significance  in  the  dove  of  Noah's  ark. 
4nd  the  dove  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Our  Lord  also  alludes 
to  it  in  Matt.  x.  16.  Taking  a  general  survey  of  these  em- 
blems, we  gather  the  impression,  that  the  symbol  of  a  dove 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  Churchy  as  indeed  the  H()ly 
Spirit  manifests  Himself,  and,  so  to  sjieak,  assumes  shape  in 
the  Church.  On  ti>e  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tions of  this  3\  nibol,  comp.  Meyer,  p.  9S. 

According  to  Strauss,  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  "  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  narrative  in  the  tej.t, 
that  at  His  bapti.sm  He  was  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Critics  of  his  school  have  attempte<l  to  connect  this  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  view  of  some  of  the  Gnostics 
((Jerinthus,  IBasilides,  Yalentinus,  etc.).  that  the  man  Jesns 
received  at  His  baptism  the  heavenly  Logos.  But  all  these 
assertions  ignore  the  truth  of  the  human  development  of 
our  Lord.  At  His  hiith^  He  was  filled  and  actuated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  fiofar  as  Hu  talent  and  disposition  was  con- 
cerned. This  implied  His  perfect  sinlessness.  But  at  His 
baptism.  He  attained  the  ftilt  cmisciousness  of  His  nature 
and  mission  as  the  God-Man  and  Saviour,  p'rom  that 
moment  He  became  the  organ  of  the  H(dy  Spirit,  not  mere- 
ly so  far  as  He  was  personally  concerned,  but  also  as  fully 
realizing  His  mediatorial  character  and  work,  and  its  relation 
to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He  now  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  His  capacity  as  founder  of  the  spiritual  community 
about  to  be  instituted.  But  this  fulness  of  the  Sjiirit  re- 
mained still  conceak-d  under  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  in 
the  lowliness  of  His  walk  and  work.  It  was  only  after  the 
'  work  had  been  finished  and  accented,  that  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  in  all  His  fulne.-s  upon  ills  believing  pcojile  ;  and 
the  dove,  which  hail  erst  descended  into  His  heart,  now 
Issued  forth  to  move  and  to  brood  over  the  waters  of  the 
natiima  of  the  earth. 

In  the  passive  baptism  of  Jesus  (that  by  John),  we  have 
the  first  glimmer  of  a  distinct  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  I/oly  Trinity.  It  brightens  into  full  glory  at  the  active 
baptism  of  Jesus,  or  the  institution  of  Holy  Baptism  in 
Matt,  xxviii.,  which  is  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — The  connection  between  the 
two  events  is  manifest. 

DOOTBINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  cometh  from  Galilee  to  the  lower  Jordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.  From  this  we  draw 
the  following  inferences  :  1.  The  influence  of  the  bap- 
tism of  John  had  extended  over  the  whole  people  of 
Israel.  2.  Jesus  came  under  the  direct  and  irresistible 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  His  first  act  after 
attaining  manhood,  since  the  time  when,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  He  manifested  Himself  in  the  temple, 
and  again  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth.  Yet 
this  act,  so  enigmatic  to  many  of  our  modern  theolo- 
gians, was  performed  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  our  Lord.  The  Divine  call  had  reached 
Him,  that  He,  the  Holy  One,  should,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  law,  submit  to  the  judgment  of  sin- 
ners. And  this  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the  conse- 
cration for  His  work,  to  which  He  submitted,  in  an- 
ticipation both  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  which 
were  to  come. 

2.  John  was  surprised  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming 
to  be  baptized.  The  Baptist,  no  doubt,  knew  the 
prophecies  which  his  parents  had  uttered  concerning 
Jesus  ;  probably,  he  was  even  personally  acquainted 
with  Him.  Add  to  this  the  impresuion  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Himself.  But  all  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  presenting  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  to  the  people  :  He  had  yet  to  await  a  dis- 
tinct re'  elation  to  that  eifect.     But  it  was  more  than 


sufficient  to  make  him  feel  fiat  baptism  fcr  purifica 
tion  was  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  Loid,  viewing 
Him  in  His  personal  character  and  dignity.  Henc« 
he  could  not  but  shrink,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  his  baptism ;  all  the 
more,  that  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  he  felt  more  deep- 
ly than  ever  his  own  unworthiness  and  sinfulness ; 
hence  his  refusal  and  his  confession  :  "  I  have  neei" 
to  be  baptized  of  Thee."  But  Jesus  judged  other 
wise.  The  inference  from  the  baptism  of  John  wa.' 
none  other  than  that  from  the  law  itself,  which  again 
only  reflected  the  sacred  and  solemn  object  of  Hia 
incarnation  and  life.  There  is  a  historical  connection 
between  the  Holy  One  and  His  sinful  brethren  ;  there- 
fore must  he  suffer  with  and  for  them.  Thus  the 
baptism  of  John  was  not  only  applicable  to  Jesus,  but 
attained  its  real  meaning  and  object  only  by  the  bap. 
tism  of  Jesus.  Thus  it  became  the  symbol  of  His  con 
secration  unto  death,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
Hence  the  exclamation  of  John,  after  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1 " 

It  seems  as  if,  in  this  controversy  between  Jesua 
and  John,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  had,  for 
the  time  being,  changed  sides.  John  appears  almost 
the  representative  of  the  liberty  of  the  New,  Christ 
that  of  the  legal  rigor  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  Thus 
the  rods  of  Old  Test:iii-ent  and  of  New  Testament 
righteousness  are  here  joined  into  a  cross"  (Leh.  Jesu, 
ii.  1,  p.  177).  But  the  coimection  and  unity  between 
the  two  dispensations  appears  in  this  intertwining 
of  its  ultimate  Unks. — Jesus  conquers  in  this  contest. 
More  than  ever  before  does  the  Baptist  now  humble 
himself,  under  a  sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  of 
his  office.  The  Lord  also  humbles  Himself  under  the 
law,  to  which  he  now  formally  becomes  obedient  imto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.). 

3.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  there  ia 
neither  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Him  who  ia 
baptized,  nor  reproof  and  exhortation  on  the  part  of 
the  Baptist.  The  baptismal  address  comes  from  hea- 
ven itself;  but  the  blessings  of  the  baptism  descend 
upon  all  mankind.  Heaven  once  again  opened  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus — primarily  for  Him,  and,  through 
Him,  for  all  mankind.  The  blessing  which  flowed 
from  this  baptism — the  prophetic  import  of  which 
attained  its  ftdfilment  in  the  death  on  the  cross — ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth,  in 
the  institution  of  holy  baptism  for  His  people,  with 
the  gracious  blessing  of  the  Trinity — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost — attaching  to  it.  For  this  purpose 
did  the  Father  reveal  Himself  on  this  occasion ;  for 
this  purpose  did  Jesus  obtain  without  measure  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  for  this  purpose  did  He  iia 
the  Son  throw  open  the  portals  of  heaven,  and  offer 
himself  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world. 

4.  The  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gospel  history,  where  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
announced  (Matt.  i.  ;  Luke  i.).  This  mystery  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  bap. 
tism,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  history.  This  shows  that  what  is  called  tha 
Trinity  of  revelation  depends  on  the  Trinity  of  essence 
For  the  relation  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  thti 
Holy  Spirit,  as  here  revealed,  is  preeminently  that  of 
nature  or  essence  (ontological) ;  while  afterwards,  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  it  appears  more  especially  as  a  rela 
tion  of  manifestation  or  of  revelation. 

6.  The  glorification  of  Jesus  by  the  voice  froa 
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heaven,  heard  at  his  baptism,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  stage  in  the  miraculous  events  attending  His 
life,  by  which  he  was  gradually  and  increasingly  man- 
ifested as  the  absolute  Wonder,  and  hence  as  the 
Wonderful  or  Wonder-worker.  The  first  of  these 
heavenly  attestations  was  His  miraculous  birth,  and 
with  it^the  star  and  the  angels'  hymn.  Then  fol- 
lowea  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism, 
when,  instead  of  the  voice  of  angels,  that  from  hea- 
ven is  heard,  and  which,  from  its  utterance,  we  re- 
cognize as  the  voice  of  the.  Father.  Instead  of  the 
Btar  standing  over  Bethlehem,  we  have  now  the  vis- 
ion of  a  dove  descending  upon  the  Lord.  This  glo- 
rious manifestation  becomes  still  brighter  at  the  trans- 
figuration of  Jesus  on  the  Mount.  Here  also  the 
voice  of  the  Father  descends  in  the  cloud  upon  the 
Mount— it  is  heard  close  by ;  whUe  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  resting  on  Jesus  shines  forth  in  His  personal 
appearance,  as  He  stands  transfigured  before  His 
disciples.  Once  more  is  the  same  voice  heard  :  this 
time  in  the  Temple,  and  in  the  midst  of  His  people  ; 
«nd  although  it  only  conveys  to  Him  personally  the 
assurance  that  the  name  of  the  Father  shall  be  glori- 
fied in  Him,  it  appears  to  his  followers  to  be  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  to  the  people — the  sound  of  thunder. 
This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  the  voice  from 
neaven  is  heard.  Lastly,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  He 
is  carried  upward  to  the  Father  in  a  cloud  of  glory, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  various  stages 
jf  this  direct  attestation  from  heaven  may  thus  be 
■narked  : — 1.  The  miraculous  origin  of  Christ  from 
heaven  ;  2.  the  consecration,  among  His  chosen  ones, 
for  His  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  servant  upon 
earth ;  3.  the  prelude  of  the  transformation  of  His 
earthly  appearance  as  a  servant,  celebrated  among 
His  disciples  ;  4.  the  same  as  celebrated  among  the 
people  ;  6.  the  resurrection-glory,  and  the  final  truus- 
figuration. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND    PEACTIOAL. 

The  mighty  impulse  of  the  Spirit  leading  Christ 
to  Jordan.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance,  1. 
that  He  came  from  a  great  distance  ;  2.  that  He  came 
alone;  3.  that  He  came  fully  decided  on  the  course 
before  Him. — Christ  resolved  on  submitting  to  bap- 
tism.— Jesus  does  not  shrink  from  the  same  baptis- 
mal bath  which  the  "  generation  of  vipers  "  had  re- 
ceived.— The  various  humiUations  to  which  Jesus 
submittf  d  during  His  youthful  course :  1.  from  Beth- 
lehem t>>  Egypt ;  2.  from  the  temple  to  Nazareth  ; 
3.  from  His  sacred  retirement  to  the  baptism  of  sin- 
Qers. — How  the  Lord  owned  the  Divine  institution 
of  baptism. — How  He  honored  the  sacred  office. — 
The  twofold  difficulty  of  John's  work:  1.  He  was 
obliged  to  baptize  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  2. 
he  had  to  baptize  the  Lord. — John  himself  required 
the  grace  of  the  Lord, — How  the  Baptist  confessed 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus. — llow 
the  holy  office  entrusted  to  ministers  must  tend  to 
humble  those  who  are  in  earnest,  but  how  it  also 
elevates  them. — The  greatness  of  John  as  appearing 
moat  fully  in  his  humiUty. — He  who  was  baptized 
greater  than  he  who  baptized. — "  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
BOW."  The  infinite  import  of  the  word  now :  1.  A 
summing  up  of  eternity  in  time,  and  of  time  in  "  to- 
day," and  of  "  to-day  "  in  the  moment  which  claims 
our  decision ;  2.  an  enigma  propounded  by  the  past 
and  solved  by  the  future  ;  3.  an  altar  on  which  our 
obedience  is  claimed,  and  a  blessing  promised  ;  4.  a 
passing  phase  of  earth,  which  may  be  transformed 


into  a  revelation  of  heaven. — "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now . 

1.  Suffer  it  at  last  to  be  so  ;  2.  suffer  it  quickly  to 
be  so  ;  3.  suffer  it  to  be  so /or  a  moment ;  4.  suffer 
it  to  be  30  once  for  all. — The  baptism  of  Jesus  th« 
fulfilment  of  all  r'ghteousness,  1.  so  far  as  the  mis 
sion  of  John  was  concerned ;  2.  so  f?,r  as  the  d<^ 
raands  of  the  law  were  concerned  ;  3.  so  far  is  the 
dealings  of  God  with  men,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  His  administration,  were  con- 
cerned.— Import  of  the  fact  that  the  Holy  One  sub 
mitted  to  the  baptism  of  sinners  ;  1.  Sirmcrs  must  be 
immersed  in  the  waters  of  judgment.  2.  The  Sinless 
One  is  immersed  along  with  them,  in  order  to  give 
them  courage  for  the  judgment.  3.  He  must  be  im- 
mersed for  them  to  change  that  judgment,  so  far  «is 
they  are  concerned,  into  salvation. — The  glory  of  4h« 
Lord  in  this  great  act  of  His  humiliation. — The  man- 
ifestation of  the  Messiah. — The  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  glorious  Ught  of  the  Trinity. — "  O^Jt 
of  the  water,^'  a  watchword  of  life.  1.  The  earth  out 
of  water ;  2.  Noah  and  his  race  out  of  the  water ;  ?. 
Moses  and  his  people  out  of  the  water ;  4.  Christ  aid 
His  Church  out  of  the  water. — Heaven  opened  on  the 
occasion  of  baptism.  1.  Heaven  is  opened,  a.  for  all 
the  blessings  which  come  down  from  above ;  h.  for 
all  the  prayers  which  ascend  from  below.  2.  It  is 
opened  over  him  who  is  baptized  :  a.  over  the  Lord 
Himself ;  b.  over  all  who  are  baptized  in  His  name. 
— Heaven  opened ;  the  heart  of  the  Father  opened. 
— "  The  Spirit  of  God  descendhig  like  a  dove : "  1. 
In  His  purity  like  a  dove  ;  hence  He  finds  at  first 
only  one  resting-place — the  head  and  heart  of  Jesus. 

2.  In  His  gentleness  like  a  dove ;  hence  addressing 
Himself  to  man.  3.  In  His  harmlessness  like  the  dove ; 
hence  conquering  the  wicked  one.  4.  In  His  love  as 
the  dove  ;  hence  imparting  life  to  the  Church. — The 
voice  from  heaven  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and 
its  echo  in  the  justification  of  the  sinner. — How  the 
three  tokens  accompanying  the  baptism  of  Christ  are 
spiritually  repeated  in  every  baptism.  1.  Heaven  is 
opened  to  the  child  which  is  now  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Son.  2.  The  doveUke  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  imparted  by  the  Son  to  the  child.  3.  In  the  testi- 
mony to  the  Son  the  child  hears  the  testimony  of 
sonship,  and  of  the  Father's  good  pleasure. — The 
baptism  of  Jesus  a.s  the  seaUng  of  His  name. — The 
baptism  of  Jesus  the  raanilestation  of  His  humiliation 
and  exaltation ;  1.  As  His  first  actual  and  personal 
humiUation  and  exaltation  ;  2.  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  His  childhood  ;  3, 
as  the  token  of  His  future  humiliation  and  exaltation ; 
4.  as  the  act  deciding  the  future  humihation  and  ex- 
altation of  His  whole  life. — Jesus  undertaking  Hia 
work  in  full  consciousness  of  what  awaited  Him,  and 
being  attested  by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
The  blessedness  springing  from  certitude  of  the  Di- 
vine call. 

Starke : — God  has  in  His  wisdom  fixed  for  eveiy 
one  of  us  the  proper  time  when  we  are  to  come  forth. — 
However  highly  placed  a  man  may  be,  he  should  pay 
all  becoming  reverence  to  the  Divine  institution  of 
the  word  and  sacraments. — Humility  a  precious  gena. 
— Christ  has  consecrated  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion.— Let  us  be  careful  to  know  what  "  becometh 
us"  at  every  time. — Heaven,  which  was  closed  by 
the  first  Adam,  is  opened  again  over  the  second. — 
To  us  also  has  heaven  again  been  opened  by  Christ, 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

Gossner : — As  soon  as  the  sinner  opens  his  heart 
to  God  in  repentance,  God  opens  the  heavens  aniJ 
owns  hun  as  His  child. 


m  THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


FIFTH    SECTION 

JESUS  RENOUNCING  THE  WORLD,  AND  COMMENCING  HIS  CONQUEST  OF  IT.  WHILE  PEE 
PARING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  OFFICE,  HE  HAS  TO  ENCOUNTER  THE 
THREEFOLD  TEMPTATION  OF  SATAN,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  THREEFOLD  FORM 
IN  WHICH  A  WORLDLY-MINDED  PEOPLE  HAVE  SHAPED  TO  THEMSELVES  THEIB 
HOPES  OF  THE  MESSIAH.  THUS  JESUS  IS  CONSTRAINED  TO  CONCEAL  HIS  DIGNITY 
FROM  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  TO  COMMENCE  HIS  WORK  IN  THE  DESPISED  DISTRICT  OS 
GALILEE.  BUT  GOD  GLORIFIES  HIM  ffl  THE  HOMAGE  PAID  TO  HIM  BT  HIS  DIS 
CrPLES  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

OHAPTKE  IV.  (Mark  i.  12-20;  Luke  iv.  1-13;  v.  1-11;  John  i.  19-28;  iv.  43-46). 

Contents  : — The  threefold  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  through  the  secular  notions  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  MeaAl&h, 
and  His  threefold  victory  over  the  Tempter. 

A.     Chapter  IV.  1-11. 
IThe  Gospel  for  Invocavit,  or  First  Sunday  in  Lent.) 

1  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  [by] '  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of 

2  [by] '  the  devil.     And  when  he   had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  niglits,  he  was  afler- 

3  ward  a  hungered.'     And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou  be  the  Son 

4  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is 
written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 

5  the  mouth  of  God.     Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  cily,  and  setteth  him 

6  on  a  [the]'  pinnacle  of  the  temple.  And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Sou  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee : 
and  in  their  liands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time*  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 

7  a  stone.     Jesus  said  unto  him.  It  is  written  again, "  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 

8  God.     Again,  the  devil' taketh  him   up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth 
i)   him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them ;  And   saith  unto  him,  AU 

10  these   things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.     Then  saith  Je- 
sus unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy 

11  God,  and  him  only  shall  thou  serve.  ,Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angela 
came  and  ministered  unto  him. 

'  Ver.  1. — [By  is  more  expressive  of  vTr6  as  distinct  from  ^/c.] 

'  Ver.  2.— [Brit.  ed. :  an  hungered.    Better  in  modern  and  usual  English :  He  afterward  h-wngered,  or  was  h-migry.'] 

*  Ver.  5. — [Gr.  TO  TTTepijyioy,    See  Com.]  *  Ver.  6. — [Xesf  Ar/pZy,  jU^Trore.] 

'  Ver.  7. — [Again  it  is  w.,  iraKiv  yeypaiTTai,] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

On  the  LtTERATuEB  of  the  History  of  the  Temptation, 
comp.  Danz,  p.  993,  and  Supplement,  p.  109 ;  Winer,  1.  f}56, 
Sv/pplenient,  p.  79;  Hase,  Lehen  Jesu,  §.55.  On  tho  history 
Itself,  comp.  Ullmann  on  the  Sinles&nesi  of  Je^us ;  Alex. 
Schweizer,  XJeber  file  Diqiutat  des  ReMgionfistifters,  in  the 
"  Theol.  Stud.  it.  Kritiken^^  vii.  564,  For  other  works, 
comp.  Meyer's  "  Commentary,''  p.  100.  See  also  especially 
Knnemann,  XJeber  die  Vers^LchungftgesGhichtA  in  "  Kudel- 
bacli's  Zeituchri ft"  for  1S50;  and  Lauts  io  the  '^Sttid.  u. 
h'ritiken  "  for  1853,  p.  355. 

We  have  no  right,  with  Ewald  and  Meyer,  to  infer  from 
the  mysterious  character  of  tlle  history  before  us,  and  from 
the  detailed  and  circiuustautial  manner  in  which  >t  is  relat- 
ed, that  the  account  given  by  Matthew  (and  by  Luke)  is  a 
later  cmbeUshment  of  the  more  simple  and  older  tradiiion 
recordnd  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark.  Evidently,  Mark  fur- 
nishes onlv  a  genenal  summary  of  the  event,  which  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  details  furnished  by  Matthew 
ftjid  Luke. 

Ver.  1.  Then  was  Jesus. — T6  t  e,  i.  «.,  after  the 
Cl]birit  had  descended  upon  Him.     The  first  operation 


of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the  Lord  had  attained  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  His  character  as  the  God 
Man,  and  of  His  work  as  the  Redeemer,  was,  not  to 
lead  Him  into  that  world  which  He  was  to  save,  but 
to  drive  Him  out  of  it  into  the  wilderness.  No  doubt 
the  primary  object  of  this  was  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  blessed  rest  and  joy,  in  the  consciousness  of 
His  character  and  mission.  But,  secondly,  the  Sa- 
viour had  now  to  consider  the  difficult  question,  how 
to  reveal  Himself  to  His  people,  without  conforming 
to  their  spurious,  secularized  views  and  hopes  con. 
ceiTung  the  Messiah.  It  was  this  counterfeit  of  the 
true  Messiah  among  Israel  which,  so  to  speak,  re- 
pelled Him,  and  drove  Him  into  the  wilderness 
The  third  motive  for  His  going  into  the  wi'dernesa 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  reign  of  Satan  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  in  the  world.  Hence  Christ  had 
to  commence  His  work  by  conquermg  Satan ;  and 
this  He  did  for  the  whole  world,  when  He  met  and 
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overcame  him    in    tlie  personal  contest   here  de- 
eeribed. 

He  vras  led  up,  av-tixB  v, — «•  «•)  from  the  des- 
ert banks  of  the  river  to  the  wilderness  of  Judaja 
properly  so  called.     Tradition  has  given  to  this  wil- 
derness the  name  of  Quarantania  (wilderness  of  Jeri- 
cho, Josh.  xvi.  1).     Oomp.  Eobmson  11.  552  [i.  567] ; 
Schubert  iii.  73  ;  v.  Raumer,  p.  47.     "  From  Joppa, 
en  the  Mediterranean,  the  road  leads  by  Ramlah  for 
bout  seven  hours  through  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Sharon.     Other  sis  hours'  journey  over  the  calcare- 
oug  and  desert  mountain  tract  of  Judah  brings  you 
to   Jerusalem.     The   road    is   exceedingly   difficult, 
going  alternately  up  and  down  hill.     From  Jerusa- 
lem the  mountain  tract  extends  for  other  five  hours 
eastward,  when  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  Jordan 
by  Jericho.     At  this  eastern  slope  of  the  chain  is 
the  steep  mountain  called  Quarantania,  where,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  temptation  of  Christ  took 
place.     The  name  is  derived  from  the  Lord's  fasting 
for  forty  days.     According  to  Hasselquist,  the  moun- 
tain is  high  and  conical,   and  most  dangerous  of 
ftscent.     A  deep  precipice  descends  at  the  side  of  it. 
On  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
D>onastery,  perhaps  that  built  by  the  Empress  Hele- 
na.    All  along  the  mountain  are  caves  and  holes, 
which  formerly  were  tenanted  by  hermits;    at  the 
Lase  a  brook  springs, — according  to  tradition,  the 
same  which  Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22)."     For 
further  particulars,  comp.  v.  Raumer,  as  above,  Note 
78.     The  district  is  better  explored  in  the  direction 
from  the  Mount  of  Ohves.     "  The  wilderness  of  Jeri- 
cho, extending  between  that  town  and  the  Mount  of 
OUves,  or  rather  Bethany,  is  a  district  full  of  precipi- 
tous rocks  and  deep  hollows  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
X.  8,  2).     The  scene  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
most  desolate  wilderness,  especially  after  passing  the 
Caravansary  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Klian 
of  the  Samaritan  (comp.  Luke  x.  30),  about  two 
hours  from  Jerusalem:   comp.  Maundrell,  Jouriiey, 
p.   109.     From  this  wilderness  the  road  descends, 
after  a  further  journey  of  two  hours,  down  a  precipi- 
tous height  into  the  plain  of  Jericho.     At  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  this  plain  rises  a  steep,  calcareous 
mountain,  very  difficult  of  ascent,  which  bf,ars  the 
name  of  Quarantania,  because,  according  to  tradition, 
Jesus  passed  forty  days  fasting  in  one  of  the  many 
caves  on  its  side.     The  northern  portion  of  this  desert 
was  connected  with  the  wUdemess  of  Bethauy,  Josh, 
iviii.  12."     Winer,  art.   "IFiMte,"  No.  4. — As   the 
wilderness  of  Quarantania  lies  close  by  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  tradition.     The  wildness  of  this 
desert,  as  indicated  iu  the  expression  of  Mark :  "  He 
was  with  the  wild  beasts,"  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Of  (by)  the  Spirit. — The  context  shows  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  here  meant.  The  idea  that  it  referred 
to  the  personal  spirit  of  Christ,  or  to  a  state  of  ecsta- 
sy (Paulus),  could  only  have  been  broached  from  de- 
fective theological  views.  The  expression  avrixSri 
implies,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord,  indicating  a  wonderful  impulse, 
but  not  a  miraculous  transportation  (which  is  not 
meant  even  in  Acts  viii.  39,  or  in  2  Kings  ii.  16) — an 
idea  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Mark  i.  12.  Meyer  aptly  remarks:  "The 
two  opposite  principles,  inrh  tov  iTviip.aTos  and  inrh 
Tov  Sia/SdAou,  are  evidently  here  placed  in  pragmatic 
correspondence  or  juxtaposition.  Besides,  the  whole 
eircumstanoes  of  this  history,  occurring  immediately 
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after  the  descent  of  the  Spint  upon  Jesus,  show  thai 
the  Evangelist  intended  to  relate  the  victory  of  Jesus, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  over  the  devil  (comp.  Lukt 
iv.  1,  2).  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  re 
fute  the  arbitrary  invention  of  Olshausen,  that,  dur 
ing  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  had  beer 
forsaken  by  the  Spirit." 

To  be  tempted  of  (by)  the  devil ;  w  tip  acre  fi- 
V  a.  I. — Such  was  the  final  object.  The  Holy  Spirit  led 
Him  purposely  to  this  contest  with  Satan.  In  this 
conflict  He  was  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  to  show 
whether  or  not,  in  the  exercise  of  His  free  deteiinina- 
tion.  He  would  prove  Himself,  and  continue,  the  or- 
gan of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  opposition  to  that  satanic 
principle,  or  spirit  of  the  world,  by  which  the  hopes 
of  Israel  concerning  the  Messiah  had  been  peiverted, 
so  as  to  become  even  matter  of  temptation  to  Him. 
The  basis  and  commencement  of  the  work  of  salva- 
tion was  necessarily  a  personal  contest  and  victory 
of  the  Saviour  over  the  principle  of  evil,  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For  further  re- 
marks on  the  tremendous  collision  between  these  an- 
tagonistic principles,  comp.  the  author's  '■'■Leben 
Jesu"  ii.  1,  p.  205. — Aia^oAos,  from  SiaySaXAw,  to 
throw  over,  carry  across,  to  slander,  accuse,  calumni- 
ate ;  hence  Zia^uKus,  the  slanderer  in  general,  and  also, 
in  the  most  particular  sense  (Job  i. ;  Rev.  xii.  10), 
the  accuser.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  called  Satan, 
■|Bil)  (Job  i.  6-12).  The  term  means,  adversary  in 
general,  adversary  in  war  (1  Kings  v.  4 — ^in  the 
Hebr.  text,  v.  18 ;  xi.  14) ;  and  with  the  article, 
"llisn,  the  adversary  or  enemy  Kar'  i^oxv":  Ihe 
prince  of  the  fallen  spirits  (Gen.  ui. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3 ; 
Rev.  XX.  2  ;  John  viii.  44,  etc.). 

As  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fall  of  man,  Satan 
is  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has 
sprung  up  and  developed  on  earth  in  opposition  to 
the  theocracy ;  the  seducer  of  man  to  their  destruc- 
tion, and  hence  the  principal  enemy  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  28).  Comp.  works  on  Dogmatics  (among  others 
my  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  559  sqq.)  on  the  question 
whether  the  devU  should  be  regarded  as  a  person,  or 
merely  as  the  symbol  of  what  is  called  the  principle 
of  evU  (as  if  what  is  evil  could  have  a  real,  and  not 
what  merely  appears  to  be  a  principle). 

Ver.  2.  And  when  He  had  fasted  forty  days. 
— Besides  the  mythical  theory,  which  we  at  once  set 
aside,  there  are  four  different  views  entertained  by 
commentators  in  connection  with  this  event.  First, 
as  regards  Christ's  fasting,  some  refer  it  only  to  the 
want  of  His  common  nourishment  (Rosenmuller, 
Kuinoel,  Kuhn,  etc.) ;  while  most  interpreters  under- 
stand it  as  meaning  absolute  and  entire  abstinence 
from  food  (comp.  Luke  iv.  2 ;  Deut.  ix.  9).  Secondly, 
as  regards  the  duration,  some  critics  regard  the 
"  forty  days  "  as  a  sacred  number,  and  hence  as  de- 
noting an  indefinite  period  of  time  (Koster,  Henne- 
berg,  Neander);  while  most  commentators  take  it 
literally.  In  favor  of  the  literal  view,  we  refer  to  the 
circumstance  that  Moses  and  Ehjah  fasted  for  forty 
days  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  and  1  Kings  xix.  8),  in  both 
which  instances  we  have  a  record  of  supernatural 
and  miraculous  events.  Besides,  the  addition  of  the 
clause,  "forty  nights,"  and  the  remark  in  Luke  iv.  2, 
"  He  did  eat  nothing,"  show  that  both  the  time  and 
the  act  are  not  meant  figuratively.  Still  the  expres- 
sion must  not  be  understood  as  implying  a  legal  and 
absolute  fast  of  forty  days.  Sunilarly,  Jesus  said  of 
John  that  he  came  "neither  eating  nor  drinking," 
although  we  know  that  his  nourishment  Musigted  al 
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locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  feature  which  charac- 
terized this  solemn  fast,  and  di8tingui.=hed  it  from 
every  similar  event,  was,  that  the  Saviour  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  spiritual  realities ;  a  state  which,  although 
never  fully  attained  by  any  person,  yet,  even  in  the 
modified  degree  reached  by  ordinary  men,  renders 
them,  for  a  considerable  period,  independent  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  The  fast  of  Jesus  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  the  worldly-mindedness  of 
the  Jews  (as  that  of  Moses  and  of  Elijah  had  been) ; 
it  was  a  higher  expression  of  the  feeUngs  and  of  the 
fasting  of  the  Baptist ;  and  at  last,  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  days.  He  was  an  hungered  [or 
hungry],  it  became  the  occasion  for  the  grand  as- 
sault of  the  tempter.  Comp.  our  remarks  on  the 
freedom  of  some  men  from  common  wants  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  ui  the  " Leben  Jesu" 
ii.  1,  p.  212;  Heubner,  p.  34. 

Ter.  3.  And  the  tempter  came  to  Him. — The 
participle  it  i  ipa^w  ^  is  here  used  as  a  substantive, 
as  characteristic  of  the  person.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Satan  that  he  is  the  tempter.  First, 
the  tempter  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  then  the  accuser 
and  open  enemy.  Various  views  are  entertained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tempter  approached  the 
Lord,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  the  mode  of  this  tempt- 
ation. We  may  reduce  the  different  explanations  to 
five  classes.  The  temptation  has  been  regarded,  1. 
as  an  external  occurrence ;  2.  as  a  supernatural  in- 
ternal occurrence,  or  a  vision ;  3.  as  an  inward  ethi- 
cal transaction,  or  a  psychological  occurrence ;  4.  as 
a  parable ;  5.  as  a  myth. — Again,  viewing  it  as  an 
objective  or  external  occurrence^  it  has  been  regarded, 
(rt)  as  real,  in  the  sense  of  liaving  been  a  literal  ap- 
parition of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  man  or  an  angel. 
This  is  the  view  of  many  orthodox  commentators. 
But  against  this,  we  set  the  fact,  that  under  no  other 
circumstances,  and  at  no  other  period,  Satan  had 
ever  assumed  human  form ;  and  also,  that  there  are 
other  circumstances  in  this  narrative  which  cannot 
be  taken  in  their  literal  sense, — such  as,  that  Satan 
took  the  Lord  to  the  holy  city,  or  that  he  placed  Him 
on  a  high  mountain,  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  their  glory  could  be  seen.  It  has 
been  argued,  (b)  that  what  the  Evangelist  here  de- 
scribes as  a  real  objective  occurrence,  must  be  traced 
to  earliest  tradition,  which  invested  the  symbolical 
idea  of  a  contest  between  Messiah  and  Satan  in  this 
mythical  form  (Strauss) ;  or  else,  that  the  misunder- 
standing must  be  ascribed  to  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves, who  viewed  and  recorded  as  something  exter- 
nal what  in  reaUty  was  an  inward  transaction,  and 
either  told  them  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  or  else  was 
only  intended  as  a  parable  (Schleiermacher).  To 
this  view,  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape,  we  shall 
again  advert  in  the  sequel.  Meantime  sufiSce  it  to 
say,  that  the  idea  of  a  myth  must  be  at  once  discard- 
ed, whatever  we  may  say  of  the  other  suggestions 
advanced.  Or,  (c)  it  has  been  maintained  that  an 
external  occurrence  is  here  described  in  symbolical 
language,  and  that  the  tempter  was  an  ordinary  man. 
"This,"  says  Meyer,  "is  the  case  with  the  absurd 
Biiggestion  of  some  interpreters,  who  substitute  for 
the  devil  an  ordinary  personage,  such  as  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  a  priest,  who  had  come  to  ques- 
tion and  to  gain  over  Jesus,  or  to  lay  a  snare  for 
Him."  (V.  der  Hardt,  Venturini,  Moller,  Rosenmtll- 
ler,  Kuinocl,  Feilmo^er ;  see  also  Bengel,  who  thinks 
that  Satan  had  appeared  ".rai  soAemafe  7panfiaT ems 
quia  Th  yiypa-KTui  ei  ter  opponiiury*)  However,  the 
suggestion  that  the  devil  employed  soine  member  of 


the  Sanhedrin  as  his  special  instrument — which,  ol 
course,  Rationalists  would  repudiate  [since  they  deuj 
the  existence  of  one  devil,  though  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  many  devils — P.  S.] — can  scarcely  be  char- 
acterized either  as  rationalistic  or  as  absurd.  W« 
know  ;hit  Sit  111  did  employ  Judas  as  his  special  ir>- 
strument  (John  xiii.  27),  and  that  "this  devil"  came 
out  against  the  Lord  as  His  enemy  (John  xiv.  30) 
Still,  this  view  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  symbofc 
ical  elements  contained  in  the  narrative  before  us.— 
According  to  the  second  interpretation  above  men- 
tioned, the  whole  occurrence  was  merely  a  vision. 
In  that  case,  it  may  be  regarded,  (a)  as  a  vision  called 
forth  by  the  devil  (Origen,  Cyprian,  Theodoras  of 
Mopsuestia  on  Luke  iv.  1,  Olshausen,  and  latterly 
again  Heubner,  p.  39).  Against  this  we  urge,  that 
the  devil  could  not  have  possessed  the  power  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  either  his  own  appa- 
rition, or  the  pictures  of  these  temptations.  (6)  As 
called  forth  by  God  Himself  (Farmer,  Enquiry,  etc., 
London,  1761), — a  view  which  would  render  this  oc- 
currence wholly  mysterious  and  uninteUigible ;  or  (c) 
as  called  forth  by  natural  causes  (Clericus,  Paulus, 
Gratz,  and  many  other  commentators), — not  a  his- 
torical event,  but  a  psychological  and  ecstatic  state 
of  mind ;  or  lastly,  ((Z)  a  "  significant  morning  dream  " 
(Meyer  [not  the  commentator,  H.  A.  W.,  so  often 
quoted  in  this  work,  see  below]  in  the  "  Sludien  u. 
Kritiken"  for  1831,  p.  319  sqq.).  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  decisive  ethical  conthcts  do  not  take 
place  in  the  form  of  dreams. — According  to  the  third 
view  above  mentioned,  this  narrative  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  inward  ethical  transaction  or  conflict : 
(a)  A  conflict  which  took  place  in  the  imagination 
of  Christ  (Eichhom,  Dereser,  Weisse,  etc.).  Against 
this  view  it  has  been  urged,  that  such  an  inward  con- 
flict, arising  from  a  felt  sense  of  the  allurements  of 
evil,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  (b)  An  inward  conflict  excited  by  the  devil 
(Krabbe) ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  medium 
through  which  the  enemy  assailed  Christ,  (c)  An 
inward  transaction  to  which  the  disciples  gave  an  ob- 
jective form,  as  if  it  had  been  an  external  event  (re- 
jection of  the  false  conceptions  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah— Ullmann) ;  but  if  we  dismiss  the  idea  that  they 
conscioiiihj  and  purposely  clothed  the  event  in  a  sym- 
bolical form,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  mythical  theory. 
(d)  A  fragmentary,  symbolical  representation  of  trans- 
actions in  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  (Neander).  But 
this  were  to  spirituahze  away  and  to  weaken  a  great 
historical  fact.- — According  to  the  fourth  view  above 
mentioned,  we  are  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  para- 
ble, not  so  much  of  what  Jesus  Himself  had  experi- 
enced, but  of  what  His  disciples  should  keep  in  view 
and  guard  against  (J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt,  Schleierma- 
cher, Usteri,  Alex.  Schweizer,  Baumgarten-Crusius). 
But  de  Wette  rightly  objects,  that  in  that  case  the 
whole  meaning  of  a  temptation  would  be  lost — and, 
let  us  add,  of  tlie  temptation  kot'  ifyxo''-  (Against 
this  parabohc  view,  comp.  also  Hasert,  in  the  "  Stud, 
u.  Krity  for  1830.) — Lastly,  according  to  the  fifth 
view  above  proposed,  we  must  regard  this  narrative 
as  a  pure  myth  (Strauss,  de  Wette,  Gfrijrer,  Meyer). 
Thus  Meyer  boldly  asserts,  that  "  nothing  is  left  but 
to  conclude  that  what  the  Evangelists  considered  and 
described  as  an  actual  event,  was  merely  an  ideal 
event,  or  a  myth."  f     In  reply,  we  simply  remark 

*  [But  Bengel  means  th'it  Satan  himself  appeared  t< 
Christ  unJer  the  disguise  (f  a  scribe,  not  wishing  ts  hf 
known  as  Satan  — P.  S.] 

t  [H.  A.  W.  Meyer  ad  Matt.  iv.  p.  125  (5tti  ed.)  pronoun 
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.hat  modem  theology  has  happily  overcome  the 
Jiy:hical  theory.  The  only  thing  mythical,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  view  entertained  by  some  divines,  by 
which  the  sacred  history,  so  full  of  symbolical  signifi- 
cance and  religious  hfe,  is  transformed  into  a  purely 
external  transaction. — The  main  objection  to  the  va- 
rious explanations  which  we  have  just  sketched,  is 
that  they  proceed  on  the  old  scholastic  plan  of  pre- 
dicating an  absolute  alternative  (a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  frequently  obstructed  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture),  and  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  various  moral  agencies  brought 
jito  play,  and  their  mutual  influence.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  us  more  natural,  than  that  immediately  after 
the  baptism,  in  which  Christ  entered  upon  His  work 
as  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  should  have  encountered 
ajid  entered  upon  a  spiritual  conflict  with  the  spuri- 
ous ideas  which  the  men  of  His  age  entertained  about 
the  Messiah.  The  influence  of  these  perverted  views 
concerning  the  Messiah  upon  His  own  mind,  would 
necessarily  give  rise  to  an  assault  and  temptation  of 
Satan.  In  truth,  Satan  had  thus  perverted  the  hope 
of  Israel  concerning  the  Messiah,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  turning  aside  the  Messiah  Himself.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  narrative  presents  an  inward  transac- 
tion indeed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  also  a  real  and 
actual  transaction  between  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
aHd  the  popular  expectations  and  the  kiugdom  of  Sa- 
'^n  on  the  other.  But  what  had  at  first  been  an  in- 
irard  transaction,  concluded  with  an  outward  event, 
ifhioh  in  some  respects  is  mysterious.  Satan  really 
employed,  it  seems  to  us,  some  of  the  chief  priests 
and  &orit/€S  as  his  instruments  to  tempt  Christ  to  un- 
iertake  the  part  of  such  a  worldly  Messiah  as  the 
Jews  at  the  lime  expected.  (Comp.  the  oiriVw  fiov 
here  and  Mait.  xvi.  23.)  The  whole  history  of  this 
temptation— both  iu  its  inward  and  outward  phases 
—Jesus  afterward  con,municated  to  His  disciples  in 
ihe  form  of  a  real  narrative,  clothed  in  symbolical 
language.  The  difference  between  this  and  a  mere 
myth  lies  m  the  simple  fact,  liat  it  really  took  place, 
partly  as  an  mward,  and  partly  as  an  outward  trans- 
notion;  and  in  the  circumstanct  that  speaker  and 
hearers  employed  and  Ustened  to  thj  symbolical  lan- 
guage in  which  the  narrative  was  partly  clothed,  m 
the  full  consciousness  that  it  was  such.  The  various 
interpretations  to  which  we  have  abovj  adverted  ig- 
nore several  important  circumstances ;  such  as,  that, 
m  accordance  with  his  mission,  it  was  the  ^"w<!/  of 
John  to  pomt  out  the  Messiah  to  His  people,  and,  of 
course,  more  especially  to  the  representatives  of  he 
people ;  that,  at  the  very  tune  when  Jesus  was  m  the 
neighborhood,  a  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrun  at 
Jerusalem  had  arrived  to  inquire  whether  he  was  the 
Messiah;  that  John  returned,  and  must  have  re- 
turned, a  truthful  reply ;  and  lastly,  that  this  depu- 
tation could  not  but  take  some  notice  of  the  direc- 
tions which  the  Baptist  had  given  them.  Besides 
we  must  remember  that,  at  the  commencement  ot 
Christ's  work,  it  was  not  merely  some  kind  of  temp- 
tation, but  tlie  great  temptation,  which  had  to  be 
overoome--J.«.,  the  temntation  arising  from  the  lust 

e«8  the  Temptation  an  idealhistory,  i.  e.  a  myth,  wUoh,  how- 
eror  rmolies  a  historical  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  reflects  ani 
imnbolizes  the  rmlfact  of  Chrisfs  yictoiT  over  the  empire 
of  Satan,  which  runs  through  his  whole  lije.  But  this  con- 
cession removes  the  ground  for  all  valid  objection  to  the  real 
historical  character  of  the  narrative.  For  what  is  internally 
true  and  consistent  may  become  a  real  fact  01  Hegei  s 
maxim  :  AlLis  Ttrnunftige  ist  wirkhch,  und  alhs  Wirkliclie 
u'  mrniinflia,  tlie  first  clause  (.aierijthing  reasonable  is  real) 
U  in -re  truthful  than  the  second.— P.  S.J 


of  the  world,  even  as,  at  the  close  uf  His  course,  Ht 
had  to  encounter  the  temptation  from  the  burden 
and  grief  of  the  world.  Lastly,  it  is  manifest  tha( 
BO  decisive  an  inward  conflict  could  not  be  merely 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind,  without 
having  been  called  forth  by  some  deep  historical  an- 
tagonism ;  and  that,  as  it  could  be  neither  wholly 
internal  nor  wholly  external,  it  must  have  combined 
both  these  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  waa 
caused  and  excited  by  the  devil,  and  carried  into  ex- 
ecution through  a  human  medium.  We  can  readily 
conceive  how  human  sympathies,  more  particularly 
Jewish  chiliastic  influences,  may  have  acted  upon  the 
human  nature  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a 
definite  outward  instrumentality  was  employed.  Such 
could  not  have  been  wanting  in  this  grand  decisive 
moment  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
the  glorious  reality  and  the  consequences  of  such  an 
era,  are  themselves  sufiicient  to  sweep  away  the  cob- 
web structures  of  any  mythical  theory.  Hence  we 
agree,  1.  with  UUmann,  in  admitting  that  the  trans- 
action was  inward,  but  caused  by  external  agency ; 
2.  with  V.  d.  Hardt  and  Bengel,  in  behoving  that  the 
transaction  concluded  with  an  outward  event,  to 
which  only  allusion  is  made  in  the  narrative ;  3.  with 
Schleiermacher,  in  concluding  that  the  history  is 
clothed  in  a  symbohcal  and  parabohc  garb. 

Vers.  3  and  4.  First  temptation. — The  first  temp- 
tation is  occasioned  by  a  feehng  of  hunger  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  expression  of  it.  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  v.  3 — couched  in  the  form  of  a 
doubt  to  incite  the  Saviour  to  prove  Himself  such. 
The  word  i;  i  <i  s  is  put  first,  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
Sonship.  The  expression  implies  three  things :  First, 
that  if  the  Son  of  God  had  come,  He  must  be  the  ex- 
pected Messiah.  Secondly,  that  the  Messiah  could 
not  be  any  lower  personage  than  the  Son  of  God  Him- 
self, in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  this  term.  Third- 
ly, that  the  greatest  miracles  might  be  expected  to  be 
wrought  by  Him. — E  i tt  e ,  %va,  Speak,  in  order 
that.  The  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  a  creative,  or 
rather  a  magical  utterance.  It  may  be  asked  wheth- 
er the  tempter  meant  this  in  the  literal  or  the  sym- 
bolical sense,  like  the  statement  of  the  Baptist:  "  God 
is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham." Whatever  view  we  take  of  this  point,  it  was 
a  covert  suggestion  to  give  Himself  up  to  the  satanio 
principle,  either  by  arbitrarily  perverting  the  spiritu- 
al power  of  working  miracles  into  an  unholy  art  of 
magic,  or  as  a  call,  in  pompous  Oriental  phraseology, 
to  transform  the  wilderness  into  o,  storehouse,  by 
pronouncing  a  formula  of  surrender  to  the  vanity  of 
the  world.  Probably  the  tempter  intended  that  it 
should  bear  a  double  meaning,  as  was  also  the  case 
w.'th  the  second  temptation.  The  point  of  the  temp- 
tation lay  in  the  suggestion  that  it  seemed  incompati- 
ble lor  the  Son  of  God,  who  could  do  all  things,  to 
suffer  hunger.  But — doubt  would  ad-d — to  suffer 
hunger  !.eems  to  imply  that  you  are  not  the  Son  of 
God.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  doubt  would 
appeal  to  His  power,  to  His  reason,  and  even  to  the 
duty  of  confirming  the  declaration  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Son  of  God  cannot  be  hmited  or 
hardly  beset ;  He  cannot  suffer  or  participate  in  the 
wants  of  humanity ;  He  must  at  once  sweep  away 
every  difficulty  and  want  by  an  act  of  omnipotence 
The' Lord  resisted  this  temptation  by  quoting  the 
Scripture,  Deut.  viii.  3,— the  passage  being  quoted  by 
the  Evangehst  accordmg  to  the  Septuagint.  Th« 
original  (addressed  to  Israel)  reads :  "  Jehovah  suf 
fered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thse  wiji  manna  (whiok 
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thou  knoweat  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know),  that 
He  Blight  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  hve  by 
bread  (upon  bread)  only,  but  by  everything  (upon 
everything)  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  Uve."     The  Septuagint  renders ;  iw' 

frjo-fTdi  6  &y0p<inro!.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we 
have  ii'  instead  of  ^?ri — in,  or  by,  every  word  (not 
thing)  that  proceadeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  shall  man  live.  According  to  Olshausen,  the 
Saviour  intended  to  point  out  an  antithesis  between 
earthly  and  heavenly  food.  De  Wette  suggests  the 
following  explanation :  "  If  ordinary  means  of  nour- 
ishment fail,  the  Lord  will  employ  extraordinary 
means  to  preserve  us  alive  by  His  creative  Word." 
But  these  extraordinary  means — the  manna — are 
here  generahzed  as  '*  everything  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  and  applied  in  a  symbol- 
ical sense,  to  indicate  that  man  is  not  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  any  kind  of  external  nourishment,  and 
that  his  real  life  is  sustained  by  the  word  of  God. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  Christ's  reply  is  this :  If  even 
man  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  bread  that 
perisheth, — if  he  does  not  hve  upon  bread  only,  but 
rather  upon  the  word  of  God, — how  much  more  must 
this  be  true  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  hfe  flows  from 
the  Father,  and  not  from  the  bread  of  earth,  and  who 
accordingly  depends  for  the  preservation  of  His 
earthly  life,  not  on  any  arbitrary  interference,  nor  on 
Satanic  device  or  agency,  but  on  the  Father  ?  But 
the  Son  of  God  has  condescended  to  become  man, 
and  as  such  is  wilhng  to  share  the  wants  and  suffer- 
ings of  humanity.  In  conclusion,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  idea  of  miracles  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible, 
and  that  entertained  by  the  tempter — or  even  by 
some  modern  theologians — deserves  notice. 

Vers.  5-7.  Second  ternplation. — In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  this  is  mentioned  as  the  third  temptation.  Tliis 
divergence  arises  not  from  any  historical  inaccuracy, 
'>ut  from  the  symbolical  view  which  each  of  the  Evan- 
gelists connected  with  these  assaults.  The  symboli- 
cal element  which  appeared  in  the  first  temptation, 
"  Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread,"  comes 
out  more  distinctly  in  the  present  instance.  We  trace 
it,  first,  in  the  significant  expression,  Tvapa\aij.$avei 
a  !>  T  (i  (/,  he  takes  Him  by  force  with  him^  cr  takes  Him 
ii)  himself  as  a  companion  (in  his  journey) ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  term  els  rhu  ayiav  irdKiv,  ttJ")}?"  ""'J' 
(Is.  xlviii.  2;  Neh.  xi.  1),  to  denote  Jerusalem, — so 
called  on  account  of  the  temple.  (To  this  day  the 
Arabs  call  Jerusalem  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary,  or 
the  Holy  City.)  The  devil  is  here  represented  as 
having  free  access  to  the  most  sacred  places,  and  as 
familiar  with  them :  He  aetteth  Him  ('/  o-  t  r;  o- 1  v) — 
not  by  force,  for  such  he  cannot  exercise ;  besides, 
he  had  not  yet  dropt  the  mask  and  shown  himself 
jhe  evil  one.  He  appears  as  wearing  a  religious 
garb,  as  one  who  had  authority  in  the  temple,  and 
aetteth  Jesus  as  his  guest  in  a  spot  which  commanded 
the  most  extensive  view.  The  supposition  of  Jerome, 
that  Jesus  was  carried  thither  through  the  air,  is 
purely  fantastic  ;*  equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  Olshausen,  that  He  was  in  a  state  of  men- 
bil  transport.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Jesus  had  at 
the  tune  gone  for  a  day  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  this 

•  Connected  with  this  view  are  other  similar  notions  for- 
merly entertained,  such  as,  that  the  wilderness  was  that  of 
Arabia, — the  mountain.  Mount  Sinai,  or  Mount  Tabor,  or 
Mount  Nebo;  that  Jesus  was  in  a  state  of  lowest  humilia- 
tion, and  pas.sive  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  who  carried  him 
ftwwy  through  the  air-  etc.    Com  p.  Starke. 


circumstance  may  have  formed  the  external  basif^  for 
this  temptation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  Sa 
tan  set  Jesus  on  the  (not  a)  pinnacle  [hterally :  tb« 
wing]  of  the  temple  (tJi  ■nTepvyioi'  tov  Upoi),  im- 
plied the  suggestion  that  He  should  by  Satanic  meana 
become  the  priest-king  of  tha'  temple.  It  is  true, 
the  expression  toE  iepni  here  used,  was  appHed  to 
the  whole  set  of  buildings  coimected  with  the  temple, 
while  the  word  pa6s  referred  to  the  principal  building 
of  the  temple.  But  the  more  general  expression  of 
course  included  the  temple  itself,  to  which,  besides, 
the  word  Trrepiyioy  specially  points.  Nor  is  there 
anything  inconsistent  in  the  account  of  JosephuB, 
that  the  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  icaxa  Kopvtfvv 
with  pomted  rods  to  protect  it  from  being  occupied 
by  birds,  as  the  Kopvcpi)  of  the  temple  was  probably 
only  the  most  holy  place.  Nor  can  the  great  sacred 
ness  of  the  locality  be  urged  as  an  argument,  sinci 
the  special  object  in  view  was  to  place  Jesus  in  the 
most  sacred  locality.  The  real  difficulty  of  taking 
the  statement,  that  the  Lord  was  set  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  in  its  Uteral  meaning,  lies  in  this,  that 
Christ  was  neither  priest  nor  Levite,  and  that  the 
idea  of  setting  Him  publicly  in  such  a  place  is  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  a  secret  conflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan.  On  the  same  ground  we  must  dib 
miss  the  notion,  that  the  devil  set  him  on  any  other 
prominent  place  of  the  temple.  Some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  this  "  pinnacle  "  belonged  to  an 
out-building  of  the  temple,  such  as  the  hall  of  Solo- 
mon on  the  east  side  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9,  7),  or  the 
(jTua  $arrL\LK7i  On  the  south  side  {ibid.  xv.  11,  6), 
both  of  them  rising  along  a  frightful  precipice.  Kui- 
noel,  Meyer,  and  others  suppose  that  the  scene  must 
have  occurred  at  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  from 
the  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  its  dizzy 
height.  But  this  would  necessitate  the  strange  sup- 
position, that  the  Evangelist  represented  the  tempter 
as  proposing  to  the  Lord  a  descent,  either  into  the 
poor  valley  of  Kidron,  or  into  that  of  the  Cheesema- 
kers.  K  the  narrative  is  taken  hterally,  the  object 
must  have  been  rather  to  work  some  ostentatious 
miracle  for  the  proud  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  temptation  had  its  double 
meaning,  the  main  point  lying  in  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  should  yield  to  Satan,  place  Himself  a1 
the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  that  character  be 
presented  to  the  people.  With  this  object,  and  in 
this  sense,  Jesus  was  set  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  probably  somehow  or  somewhere  in  the 
temple  itself.  The  spiritual  attitude  which  He  was 
to  assume  is  the  main  point. 

As  Jesus  had  turned  aside  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  tempter  by  the  word  of  God,  the  enemy  supportr 
ed  his  second  assault.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  Thyself  down,  by  a  quotation  from  Ps. 
xci.  11,  12,  "  For  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways :  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  This 
passage  seemed  all  the  better  suited  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  since  in  its  primary  application  it  referred  not 
exclusively  to  the  Messiah.  The  plain  uaference  was, 
that  if  such  a  promise  had  been  granted  to  all  pious 
men,  it  must  apply  all  the  more  forcibly  to  the  Mes- 
siah. But  the  application  of  this  promise  was  evi' 
dently  false,  as  the  expression,  in  all  thy  ways, 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  ways  of  thine  own  choosing 
Indeed,  the  tempter  wholly  omitted  this  clause  wheE 
adducing  the  passage.  Jesus  replied  to  this  quotas 
tion — which  in  its  original  form  was  ...  poetical  de 
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Bcription  of  the  promised  help,  and  now  was  grossly  ' 
mlainterpreted  in  its  literal  application — by  referring 
w  a  passage  in  the  law :  Ye  shall  not  tempt  Jeho- 
vah your  God,  ver.  1.  Deut.  vi.  16.  In  the  present 
instance,  Christ  addressed  it  to  Satan  personally, 
Thou,  instead  of  Ye, — a  change  all  the  more  ap- 
propriate, that  every  tempting  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man  is  directly  caused  by  the  enemy  of  souls.  Ila- 
\  11/ does  not  mean  "on  the  other  hand"  (Erasmus 
uid  others),  but  again  (Meyer,  Engl.  C.  Ver.).  Ben- 
gal :  Scripiura  per  Scripturam  interpretanda — more 
especially  a  poetical  phrase  by  the  precise  statements 
of  the  law.  This  reply  to  Satan  is  already  an  attack 
upon  him,  since  he  is  here  characterized  as  tempting 
.he  Lord. 

Vers.  8-10.  Third  temptation.— '^  The  high 
mountain  (ver.  8)  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  could  be  seen,  must  not  be  looked  for  upon 
any  of  our  maps  ;  it  neither  refers  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  nor  does  ic6,tixos  mean  Palestine  (Kuinoel), 
but  it  applies  to  the  heathen  world  over  which  Satan 
held  exclusive  dominion "  (Meyer).  Luke  adds,  eV 
(TTtytirj  xp^''o",  to  indicate  the  magic  character  of 
the  vision.  And  the  glory  of  them,  t^iu  So^an 
auTwv.  "The  rich  country,  the  splendid  cities  and 
palaces,  perhaps  also  the  riches  which  they  contain- 
ed (although  these  could  scarcely  have  been  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain)." — DeWette.  The  idea 
of  any  magical  iniluence  of  Satan  upon  the  vision  of 
the  Lord  seems  to  us  quite  inappropriate  (comp. 
Lange :  "  Worie  der  Abwehr,^^  p.  41).  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  show  at  length  that  Satan  could  not  have 
exercised  such  influence  over  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour. 
In  our  opinion,  the  prospect  from  such  a  high  moun- 
tain as  that  of  the  wilderness  of  Quarantania,  or  near 
Jerusalem,  was  sufficient  to  offer  an  appropriate  basis 
for  a  rhetorical  description  of  the  world,  its  king- 
doms, and  their  glory.*  Of  course  the  mountain 
must  still  be  viewed  as  a  symbolical  expression,  to 
designate  the  political  and  chiliastic  prospects  which 
the  Jews  portrayed  to  themselves  at  the  time  when 
Messiah  should  come  to  conquer  the  world  by  world- 
ly means.  Nor  must  we,  with  Meyer,  exclude  Pales- 
tine from  this  vista,  since  the  course  of  the  ambitious 
conqueror,  as  sketched  by  the  enemy,  was  to  com- 
mence at  the  temple  itself.  For,  although  it  is  true 
that  Satan  had  greater  power  over  the  heathen  world 
than  over  Palestine,  we  must  not  confound  ^as  Meyer 
does,  p.  105)  the  later  views  of  the  Jews  (as  given 
in  Eisenmenger's  "  Entdecktes  Judenikum^''  ii.  p.  820, 
etc.)  with  those  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  New 
Testament  Satan  is  designated  as  apxi""  rou  Koa/iov 
(Johnxii.  31),  with  special  reference  to  his  sway  over 
Palestine  in  opposition  to  Jesus ;  while  the  expres- 
sion Ko(rij.oKpaToip,  in  Eph.  vi.  12,  alludes  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  heresies  by  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  endangered.  We  must  not  look  in  the 
word  of  God  for  the  gross,  fanatical,  and  mythical 
ideas  of  later  rabbinical  Judaism.  The  passage  be- 
fore us  refers  to  the  moral  reign  of  darkness  which 
extended  over  the  whole  ancient  world,  although  we 


[♦Jos.  Addison  Alexander  on  Matt.  iy.  8  (p.  85),  places 
Llie  scone  of  this  temptation  on  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
*Jnjs  explains  the  vision  of  all  the  kinjidoms:  ^^  Sheweth, 
eau.ses  Ilmi  to  see,  not  upon  a  map  or  picture  .  .  .  nor  by  an 
optical  illusion  .  .  tut  either  by  a  voluntary  and  miraculous 
BxtsnsioQ  of  His  vision  on  His  own  part,  or  by  a  combina- 
ilcn  of  sensible  perception  with  rhetorical  description  .  .  an 
icUial  exhibition  of  what  lay  within  the  boundary  of  vision, 
fcnd  an  enumeration  of  tho  itinp:doms  which  in  different  rli- 
rections  lay  beyond  it,  with  a  fjlowinj:  representation  of  their 
4  ealth  and  nu  wer  {and  the  glorl   ^^tliem'),^^ — P.  S.] 


must  ever  be  careful  not  to  admit  the  vaUdity  of  Sa 
tan's  pretension  that  he  exercised  in  any  ?ensc  abso- 
lute sway  over  the  world. 

In  this  third  temptation,  Satan  appears  in  hit 
proper  character.  Hence  also  it  is  not  prefaced  by 
"  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  hi 
rather  seems  to  claim  this  honor  for  himself,  as  Luku 
plainly  indicates  in  the  words,  on  eVol  napaii^oTai. 
The  awful  proposal,  that  Jesus  should  fall  down  anW 
worship  Satan,  and  do  him  homage,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent modified,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  po 
litical  and  religious  import  of  the  word  TrpoaKweU 
among  Orientals.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Satan  in- 
tended to  demand  an  act  of  absolute  adoration,  but 
an  act  of  homage,  which,  however,  necessarily  im 
plied  worship.  Primarily,  it  was  not  (as  Strauss 
supposes)  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  though  it  is  true 
that,  in  its  ultimate  meaning  and  bearing,  all  idolatry 
is  devil-worship.  Nor  does  this  demand  involve  a  di- 
rect threat  on  the  part  of  Satan  that  he  would  let 
loose  against  Jesus  the  whole  power  of  evil  (Ebrard), 
although  Satan's  claim  to  absolute  sway  over  the 
whole  world  implied  that  he  was  its  lord  and  master. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  third  temptation,  from  the 
lust  of  the  world,  pointed  already  to  that  which  Christ 
had  to  endure  at  the  close  of  His  course  from  the 
sorrow  and  misery  of  the  world.  The  incredible  pre- 
sumption and  impudence  of  Satan's  demand  (which, 
indeed,  was  covertly  implied  even  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond temptations)  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
by  his  well-known  axiom,  "  that  every  man  has  hia 
price  at  which  his  virtue  may  be  bought."  The 
point  of  the  temptation  lay  in  the  boldness  of  the  de- 
sign— Satan  spreading  out  all  at  once  a  rushing  pic- 
ture of  absolute  sway  over  the  world  and  of  its  glory, 
and  then  offering  all  this  to  the  lowly  and  rejected 
Son  of  David,  who  of  right  could  claim  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  His  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  world  as  His  possession.  Gerlach  sug- 
gests that  the  proposal  to  found  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  by  outward  power  and  pomp,  and  not  that 
of  paying  outward  worship  to  Satan,  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  temptation.  But  this  must  evidently 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  surrender  and  hom- 
age to  Satan. 

Ver.  10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him. — At  last 
the  mask  was  thrown  off :  Satan  appears  in  his  real 
character,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  Hitherto  the 
Lord  had,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  forms  of  in- 
tercourse, dealt  with  him  according  to  his  assumed 
character,  as  one  who  seemed  anxious  to  promote 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  although  He  sufficiently 
showed  that  he  had  read  the  motives  of  Satan, — 
having  in  His  first  reply  designated  him  as  one  who 
held  men  in  contempt,  and  in  His  second  as  the 
tempter.  But  now  he  meets  the  pretensions  of  Sa- 
tan to  absolute  power  by  a  display  of  His  own  su- 
preme authority.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.  [In 
Greek  a  single  word,  S  tt  a  7  €,  begone,  out  of  my  sight.] 
(The  addition  oiriaai  fiov  is  not  sufliciently  authenti- 
cated, and  apparently  an  ancient  interpolation  de- 
rived from  Matt.  xvi.  23,  which  seems  to  apply  not 
to  Satan,  but  to  Peter,  whose  right  place  as  a  follow- 
er of  the  Lord  was  behind,  not  before  Him.)  Th 
passage  with  which  Christ  dismisses  the  enemy  (Deut 
vi.  13)  is  none  other  than  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Monotheism.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  free 
quotation  from  the  Septuagint ;  the  word  irpoiKwri- 
o-eis,  which  Satan  had  used,  being  retained,  instead 
of  (f")/3-n97j(T7).  Laying  emphasis  on  the  main  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  passage,  our  Lord  says,  "Hin 
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only  shalt  tbou  serve."  The  devil  is  expressly  des- 
ignated as  Satan,  because  in  this  temptation  he  dis- 
played his  real  character  as  the  adversary  of  Christ. 
Lastly,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  conveys  the  expres- 
iion  of  His  enmity  to  all  that  is  satanic  in  the  world, 
and  t(i  the  carnal  hopes  and  views  entertained  about 
the  Messiah.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  against  Satan,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  daring  promise  to  make  Jesus  Lord  of 
the  world  if  He  only  submitted  to  his  conditions. 
"  Tentatorem,  quum  is  maxime  favere  videri  vult, 
Satanam  appellat." — Bengel. 

In  looking  back  on  this  threefold  temptation,  we 
conclude  that  Satan  offered  to  the  Lord  immediate 
possession  of  His  Messianic  inheritance  on  condition 
of  His  employing  satanic  agency,  in  the  form  of 
magic,  of  false  reUgious  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism, 
and  of  false  and  demoniacal  worship.  His  first  propo- 
sal was  to  confer  on  Jesus  the  office  of  a  magician-pro- 
phet ;  his  second,  to  make  Him  the  chief  and  prince 
of  a  grand  hierarchy  ;  his  third,  to  invest  him  with 
the  ofiHce  of  demoniacal  and  all-powerful  monarch  of 
the  world.  But,  manifestly,  these  were  the  three 
great  traits  of  the  carnal  and  perverse  expectations 
which  Israel  entertained  concerning  the  Messiah  ;  the 
first  temptation  representing  more  especially  the  er- 
roneous tendency  of  the  Essenes,  who  lived  in  the 
wilderness  ;  the  second,  the  spurious  religion  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  centre  was  the  temple  service  ;  and 
the  third,  the  godless  policy  of  the  Sadducees,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  worldliness.  The  common  psy- 
chological applications  of  this  narrative — such  as, 
that  the  first  temptation  was  to  sensual  enjo}Tnent, 
tlie  second  to  fanatical  pride,  and  the  third  to  ambi- 
tion— do  not  exhaust  the  deep  bearing  of  the  event, 
although  they  are  implied  in  tlie  interpretation  above 
propose' d. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  order  of  events : 
1,  The  baptism  of  Jesus.  2.  The  forty  days'  fast- 
hjg.  3.  The  deputation  to  John  the  Baptist  from 
Jerusalem  (John  i.).  4.  The  temptation  of  Jesus. 
6.  The  return  of  Jesus  to  John  by  the  banks  of  Jor- 
dan (Jolm  i.  36).  6.  His  return  to  Galilee  (ver. 
43). 

Ver.  11.  Tlie  victory. —the  triumph  of  the  Saviour 
appears  in  these  two  facts :  The  devil  leaveth  Him ; 
angels  come  and  minister  unto  Him,  thus  paying 
Him  real  homage,  hn]K6v  ouv  ai/r  w.  Bengel :  ^^Sine 
diihio  pro  eo,  ac  turn  opus  erat,  sc.  allato  cibo  [un- 
ioubteilly,  by  doing  that  which  was  then  necessary, 
namely,  by  bringing  Him  food].  Comp.  the  feeding 
of  Elijah  by  an  angel,  1  Kings  xix.  5."  Thus  Pisca- 
tor.  Wolf,  and  many  others, — among  them,  Meyer. 
Otiiers  understand  the  expression  as  denoting  super- 
natural Divine  support  (Maldonatus,  Kuinoel,  01s- 
hausen,  Kuhn,  Ammon,  Ebrard).  It  deserves  notice, 
that  most  critics  who  at  present  defend  the  view  that 
the  text  imphes  a  miraculous  supply  of  food  by  the 
ministry  of  angels,  characterize  the  whole  narrative 
as  a  mere  myth.  When  Jesus  had  undergone  these 
temptations,  He  returned  from  the  wilderness  into 
tfie  company  of  men.  Hence  any  such  miraculous 
■npply  of  food  for  the  body  by  angels  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  In  our  view  of  the  passage,  the 
Lord  having  conquered  Satan,  and  established  His 
glorious  supremacy  not  only  over  man,  but  also  over 
th(!  spiritual  world,  now  entered  into  converse  with 
ministering  angels  (John  i.  51),  realizing  in  the  su- 
pernatural and  heavenly  support  which  He  now  en- 
joyed, in  the  fullest  sense.  His  own  declaration,  that 
aian  lives  not  bv  bread  alone. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  narrative  before  us  establishes,  in  ouj 
opinion,  two  facts — that  Jesus  could  be  temjied,  ol 
the  possibility  of  His  falling ;  and  again,  that  Jle  wai 
tempted,  yet  without  sin.  This  threefold  victory  of 
His  sinless  soul  marks  another  stage  in  the  Gospel 
history.  Before  that,  the  God-man  had,  in  the  fref 
exercise  of  His  will,  risen  to  full  and  joyous  con 
sciousness  of  His  character  and  mission  ;  now  thii 
consciousness  became  a  settled  divine-human  mina 
or  disposition  over  against  all  temptations  and  allure 
ments  of  the  world.  From  His  first  and  decisive  con- 
flict with  evil,  which  ever  and  again  tempted  Him 
during  the  three  years  of  his  earthly  ministry,  H« 
came  forth  victorious  to  rear  His  kingdom  on  a  spii 
itual  and  eternal  foundation. 

2.  Solemn  celebration  in  the  wilderness  of  His 
full  attainment  to  consciousness  of  His  character  and 
vocation,  victory  over  the  temptations  of  Satan,  ana 
maturing  of  the  plan  for  His  work — such  are  the 
three  great  phases  in  the  preceding  narrative,  non* 
of  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  three  phases  was  that  of  solemn 
celebration.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Jesus  was  led  intii 
the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit,  we  infer  that  He  went 
up  in  the  full  and  deep  consciousness  of  His  vocation 
as  the  God-man.  Heaven  had  been  opened  over  Him 
the  wings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  had  been  upon  ano 
around  Him.  He  had  the  testimony  of  His  Sonship, 
and  of  the  delight  of  the  Father  in  Him.  In  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  these  glorious  realities,  forty 
days  passed  without  His  feeling  the  common  wanta 
of  humanity.  But  Jesus  did  not  shut  np  within  His 
own  breast  this  His  "  being  equal  with  God,"  as  if 
it  had  been  robbery  (Phil.  U.), — least  of  all  when  He 
had  just  submitted  to  that  baptism,  in  which,  while 
humbling  Himself  to  become  the  companion  in  sor- 
row of  sinners.  He  had  also  attained  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  His  theanthropy.  Hence  the  solemn 
inward  feast  celebrated  in  the  wilderness  served  as 
preparation  for  His  work  :  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit, 
the  fulness  of  love,  the  fulness  of  life  within  His  soul 
— all  summoned  Him  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  His  peo- 
ple and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  even  as  the  Fatlier 
had  called  Him  by  His  baptism  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  in  the  depth  of  His  sympathy  with  hu- 
manity, He  heard  not  only  His  own  people  but  a 
fallen  world  entreating  deliverance. 

But  this  very  cry  of  the  world  contained  a  shrill 
discord  which  constituted  His  temptation.  With  in- 
finite longing  Israel  waited  for  the  advent  of  Messiah. 
But  this  glorious  hope  had  become  fearfully  distorted 
in  the  false  theology  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  ideas 
current  among  the  people,  in  the  hierarchical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age,  and  in  the  general  vanity  of  this 
world.  Hence,  while  this  longing  for  salvation  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  humanity  was  a  loud  call  for 
Jesus  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  world  as  the  long- 
expected  Redeemer,  He  was  repelled  by  the  false  and 
unspiritual  picture  of  the  Messiah  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  carnal  hopes  of  Israel.  The  Holy  One 
recognized  in  these  perversions  the  agency  of  Satan, 
Thus  far  there  could  be  neither  doubt  nor  tempta- 
tion. But  that  which  in  itself  was  evil  had  assumed 
a  human  form  ;  it  had  been  embodied  in  human  rep 
resentations,  ideas,  and  aspirations  ;  aid  in  this  its 
human  form  it  made  its  appeal  to  His  sympathies 
This  spurious  and  unholy  Messianic  expectation  ap 
peared  most  closely  intertwined  with  the  loftiest  as 
pirations  and  the  holiest  hopes  of  humanity.     It  wai 
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this  seeming  combination  of  two  very  different  ele- 
ments wiiioh  might  gire  rise  to  doubt  and  difficulty. 
The  Saviour  must  now  discern  the  spuriousness  of 
this  combination  ;  and,  to  separate  its  heterogeneous 
elements,  He  had  to  overcome  the  temptation  arising 
from  the  fanatical  sympathies  of  His  people  and  of 
ths  world.  This  constituted  His  temptation.  Its 
point  lay  in  the  attractions  of  human  sympathy,  al- 
lurement, and  entreaty  ;  as  also,  in  the  apparent  con- 
nection between  what  was  perverse  and  what  was 
holy.  In  His  conflict  with  this  temptation,  it  assumed 
a  threefold  form.  In  the  first  assault,  the  Prophet, 
in  all  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  a  Magician, 
Btands  before  His  mind's  eye ;  in  the  second,  the 
High  Priest,  in  all  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of 
hierarchical  pomp  ;  and  in  the  last,  the  King,  in  all 
the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  secular  policy  and 
power.  All  these  pictures  are  presented  in  their  most 
attractive  features,  as  painted  in  the  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  an  expectant  world,  as  drawn  with  all  the 
cunning  of  Satan,  and  as  reflecting  in  a  distorted 
form  His  own  person  and  vocation. 

But  He  has  overcome  the  threefold  inward  assault 
upon  His  soul  (comp.  the  Gospel  of  Luke) — and  the 
cravings  of  hunger  indicate  the  weariness  consequent 
upon  this  tremendous  conflict.  The  victory  which 
He  has  achieved  in  inward  conflict,  must  now  also 
appear  in  actual  and  historical  incidents,  and  the 
outward  temptations  of  Satan  succeed  His  inward 
struggle. 

This  threefold  historical  victory  of  the  Lord  over 
ihe  tempter  also  marks  the  grand  scheme  on  which 
His  work  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  be  car- 
ried on.  In  opposition  to  the  false  principle  of 
the  world.  He  clearly  realized  the  truth ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  spurious  plans  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
cherished  by  the  world,  He  chose  what  was  spir- 
itual ;  in  opposition  to  the  false  ideas  entertained 
about  the  work  of  salvation.  He  manifested  Himself 
as  the  true  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King-  To  reject 
the  spurious  plans  of  the  synagogue,  was  at  the  same 
time  to  adopt  the  true  scheme  of  His  mission.  Mod- 
ern [Grrraan  evangeUcal]  theology  commenced  with 
a  more  lull  appreciation  of  the  human  nature  [and 
sinless  perfection]  of  Jesus,  and  first  spoke  of  His 
plan  or  design.  Thus  Reinhard  has  written  a  work 
on  the  Plan  of  Jesus ;  UUmann  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  any  such  scheme,  but  Neander  has  vindicated  its 
higher  bearing.  If  by  the  expression,  "  plan,"  or 
"  scheme,"  we  mean  that  the  Saviour  was  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  principle,  the  development,  the 
means  and  the  goal  of  His  work,  the  Lord  had  un- 
doubtedly a  matured  "  plan."  But  it  was  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  this  plan,  that  it  rejected  and 
eliminated  all  that  was  merely  external,  every  secu- 
lar calculation ;  and  that,  in  unfolding  its  own  glori- 
ous proportions  and  spiritual  phases,  it  proved  mainly 
a  negation  of  all  the  chiUastio  schemes  of  the  syna- 
gogue. One  of  its  principal  features  consisted  in 
this,  that  while  these  spurious  pictures  of  the  Mes- 
tiah  presented  a  Saviour  who  was  such  in  name  and 
appearance  only,  Jesus  would  manifest  the  character 
and  the  works  of  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  He 
would  avoid  even  the  designation  of  Messiah,  until 
by  His  worl'ing  He  had  redeemed  and  purified  its 
idea,  which  had  been  so  fatally  perverted  (comp. 
the  "  Lehen  Jeau,"  ii.  1,  p.  231).  Then  Jesus  chose 
the  path  of  suffering  instead  of  that  of  joy ;  humil- 
iation uato  obedience,  instead  of  glory  by  self-exalt- 
ation.     Hence,  when  at  the  close  of  His  course  the 


accuser  tempted  Him  to  despair,  amidst  the  sorrows 
and  under  the  burden  of  a  guilty  world,  the  Re- 
deemer once  more  conquered,  and  entered  upon  th« 
path  of  glory.  Indeed,  the  most  difficult  part  of  Hii 
work  was  accomphshed  at  the  outset  of  His  mission, 
when,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  He  ovfrcame  Satan 
and  the  satanio  temptation,  connected  with  the  spu 
rious  messianic  expectations.  He  conquered  Satan 
as  the  tempter  in  all  the  temptations  of  worldly  al- 
lurement. Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shaken 
in  its  inmost  principle.  This  threefold  victory  im- 
folded  and  appeared  in  His  ministry  upon  earth ;  and 
His  triumph  over  the  temptations  of  allurement,  or 
over  the  temnter,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
formed  the  prelude  to  His  victory  over  th«  tempta- 
tions of  sorrow  and  suffering,  or  over  the  accuser, 
which  awaited  Him  at  the  close  of  His  course. 

Thus  the  history  of  C) .list's  temptation  is  of  in- 
finite import.  The  destruction  of  the  foundations 
on  which  rested  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  tha 
structure  of  the  basis  on  which  the  salvation  of  man 
was  reared,  are  connected  with  the  mystery  of  thosa 
solitary  conflicts  which  had  been  fought  and  gained 
before  He  entered  on  the  discharge  of  His  public 
ministry. 

3.  The  following  contrasts  are  significant  for 
christology.  The  first  Adam  in  paradise,  Christ  in 
the  wilderness. — Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9, 
18)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8)  in  the  wilderness, 
Christ  in  the  wilderness. — The  fasting  of  John,  the 
fasting  of  Christ. — The  magic  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
phetic office  of  Christ. — The  hierarchy  of  the  world, 
the  priesthood  of  Christ. — The  political  despotism  of 
the  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — Essenism 
and  Christ. — Pharisseism  and  Christ. — SadducEeism 
and  Christ. — Chiliastic  tradition  and  perversion  of 
Scripture  Dy  Satan ;  the  word  of  God,  and  ever  only 
the  word  of  God,  as  adduced  by  Christ. — Christ  in 
the  wilderness  tempted  by  the  allurements  of  the 
world. — Christ  in  the  garden  tempted  by  the  soiiow 
and  buraen  of  the  world. — The  tempter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus ;  the  ac- 
cuser at  the  close  of  it. — The  offers  of  Satan,  and  the 
triumph  of  Christ  and  its  results. 

4.  The  symbolical  import  ofthenumber401ies  in 
this,  that  it  contains  multiples  of  ten  and  four; — ten 
is  the  perfect  number  for  life,  law,  and  freedom; 
four  is  the  number  for  the  full  circle  of  the  world. 
During  these  forty  days,  Christ,  by  the  free  act  of  his 
will,  really  overcame  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  even  as  Moses  had  done  typically* 

5.  As  it  was  fitting  that  Christ  should  commence 
His  work  by  conquering  Satan,  so  also  was  it  in 
keeping  with  the  tendency  of  evil  to  overturn  the 
kingdom  of  God  first  of  all  in  its  Founder — and  that 
\  y  means  of  pretended  but  false  friendship. 

6.  By  His  victory  over  the  tempter,  Christ  has 
for  ever  separated  His  kingdom  from  the  demoniac 
principles,  plans,  and  manifestations  of  Jewish  and 
carnal  Christian  chiUasm. 

7.  The  first  consequence  of  Christ's  threefold  rO' 
nunciation  of  the  world  in  His  victory  over  Satan 
was,  that  He  betook  himself  to  Galilee. 

*  [Here  the  Ediob.  trRl.,  misled  by  a  strange  error  of  tie 
first  edition  of  the  ori^iiiil,  substitutes  twice  the  number 
Sloven  for  ten,  the,  work  of  God  for  life,  taw  and  freedom, 
world  and  time  (  Welizert)  for  orb  or  circle  of  t/ie  world 
(Weltkreis),  etc.,  and  tlius  obscui-os  or  perverts  the  sense  of 
the  piissage  completely.  Dr.  Lanffo  anticipated  the  co:Tec 
tion  of  the  later  editions  of  Matt-  in  tbe  preface  to  the  firff 
edition  of  hie  Com.  on  Mark. — P.  8.] 
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flOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAt. 

Seasons  of  great  quickening  and  joy  are  gene- 
rally followed  by  great  temptations.  1.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  history  of  Abraham,  of  David,  of  Pe- 
ter, and  of  the  Lord.  2.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  Lord  would  lead  His  own  to  perfection  from 
stage  to  stage. — Christ's  festive  season  a  fast,  and 
Christ's  fasting  a  festive  season. — From  His  festive 
celebration  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
man  enters  immediately  into  conflict,  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  testimony  concerning  His  Di- 
vine Sonship. — The  temptation  of  Christ,  a  manifes- 
tation by  historical  facts  of  the  choice  and  decision 
of  which  His  baptism  was  the  sacramental  sign. — 
By  his  threefold  temptation  and  victory,  Christ 
manifests  Himself  as  the  victorious  Messiah,  or  the 
Christ  of  God:  1.  as  the  infallible  Prophet;  2.  as  the 
faithful  High  Priest ;  3.  as  the  Supreme  King, — The 
decisive  conflict  between  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  and  the  appearance  of  spirituality  in  Satan. 
— The  Holy  Ghost  leads  the  Lord  to  this  decisive 
conflict  with  the  devil. — Christ  attacking  human  cor- 
"UDtion  at  its  root  by  conquering  Satan. — The  vic- 
/ory  of  Christ  the  preservation  of  Christians. — The 
threefold  temptation  and  the  threefold  victory  of  the 
Lord. — How  and  in  what  manner  our  trials  may  be- 
come temptations  of  Satan. — Every  temptation  of 
Satan  is,  to  the  child  of  God,  in  reality  a  trial  of 
faith. — What  constitutes  temptation  is,  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  enemy  we  misunderstand  and 
misinterpret  the  trial  of  our  faith. — Temptation  as- 
sails us  through  earthly  instrumentahty ;  more  espe- 
cially, 1.  through  our  wants;  2.  through  spiritual  de- 
lusions; 3.  through  worldly  prospects  and  hopes. — 
How  victory  over  one  may  become  the  occasion  of 
another  temptation. — How  our  first  victory  opens 
the  prospect  of  the  triumphs  to  follow. — Our  temp- 
tations are  numbered. — By  the  word  of  God,  Christ 
triumphs  even  over  the  chiUastic  traditions  connected 
with  the  word  of  God. — Christ  ever  and  again  con- 
quers by  the  word  of  God;  1.  by  His  first  quotation, 
over  false  doctruie ;  2.  by  His  second  quotation,  over 
a  false  interpretation  of  Scripture;  3.  by  His  third 
quotation,  over  false  and  assumed  authority. — The 
power  of  this  saying :  "  It  is  im-Uien^ 

The  find  iempiation.  Christ  has  undergone  for 
us  the  temptation  of  human  want  and  suffering. — 
Let  not  the  contrast  between  our  spiritual  high  es- 
tate and  our  outward  circumstances  become  a  snare 
to  us. — According  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, temptation  commences  with  doubt.— The  tempt- 
er in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light. — Temptation  to 
distrustfulness. — Magic  and  miracles. — The  magician 
and  the  prophet. — Miraculous  sustenance  and  magi- 
cal sustenance*  are  two  different  things. — The  magi- 
cal manna  [das.Zauberbrod]  which  the  world  pre- 
pares for  itself  in  its  wilderness.  1.  Its  origin:  (a) 
by  wicked  devices ;  (b)  by  wicked  works.  2.  Its 
apparent  character :  (a)  boundless  wealth ;  (6)  bound- 
less enjoyment.  3.  Its  real  character;  (a)  guilt;  (b) 
bankruptcy. f  4.  Its  final  consequences:  (a)  poverty 
and  want  of  the  inner  man;  (6)  poverty  and  want  of 
the  outer  man. — He  who  would  selfishly  seek  to  con- 

*  {■^Wunderbrod  yxnA  2a?/5tr&ro(Z,"— literally:  wonder- 
bread  and  magio  bread.  The  sense  is  plain  enough.  But 
the  term  admits  of  a  wide  application.  Not  only  magicians, 
nwcerers  and  soothsayers,  but  all  those  who  live  of  dishon- 
est rainand  humbug,  maybe  said  U^a&iZauherhrod.—V.  S.] 

■y^Schuld;  Schulden. — literally:  guilt;  debt-R.  The 
tdl-.  trsl.  has  dij)! cutties,  which  is  too  general  — P.  B.] 


vert  stone  into  bread,  will  in  reality  convert  eves 
bread  into  stone. — Satan  watches  for  the  distress  o! 
man,  to  make  it  an  occasion  for  transforming  him 
into  a  beast  of  prey  and  a  wicked  spirit. — Such  ia 
the  high  calling  of  man,  that  he  lives  not  by  bread 
only. — Whoso  depends  on  the  mouth  of  God,  hia 
mouth  shall  not  want  food. — The  judgment  of  Satan 
and  that  of  Christ  concerning  man,  in  his  want  and 
distress.  Satan  in  effect  says :  Man  is  a  wretched 
being,  suffering  hunger ;  Christ  says :  So  far  as  the 
real  life  of  man  is  concerned,  he  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  mere  animal  cravings  of  hunger. — Christ 
would  rather  suffer  hunger  with  man,  than  commit 
sin  with  supernatural  spirits. — Trust  in  God  ensures 
victory  over  the  wants  of  the  world. — The  empty 
phrase  of  Satan  rebutted  by  the  simple  word  ol 
Christ. — The  bread  of  earth  becomes  transformed 
by  the  bread  of  heaven.. — Christ  has  also  conquered 
spurious  anchoresism  and  asceticism. 

The  second  temptation.  The  holiest  things  may 
be  perverted  to  become  the  most  vile  temptation:  1. 
A  stay  in  the  holy  city.  2.  The  prospect  from  the 
piimacle  of  the  temple.  3.  The  promise  contained 
in  an  inspired  psalm. — The  victory  of  the  Lord  over 
religious  fanaticism. — Destruction  of  the  temple  of 
spurious  enthusiasm. — Victory  of  the  great  High 
Priest  over  the  priestcraft  of  the  world. — Christ  and 
the  show-miracles  of  the  hierarchy. — The  pomp  of  the 
temple,  and  worship  in  the  spirit. — The  giddy  height 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  the  holy  cahn  of 
the  Lord. — Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
for,  1.  to  tempt  God  is  to  impute  evil  to  God  Him- 
self, since  it  is  an  attempt  to  drag  Him  into  the  ways 
of  our  own  choosing ;  2.  to  tempt  God  is  to  suffer 
oneself  to  be  tempted  by  the  evil  one ;  8.  hence,  to 
tempt  God  were  to  attempt  rendering  the  Spirit  of 
light  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  darkness. — To 
tempf  God  is  to  involve  oneself  in  contradictions ; 
for  it  implies,  1.  faith  without  obedience;  2.  prayer 
without  self-surrender ;  3.  action  without  warrant 
from  on  high  ;  4.  success  without  comfort  or  assur- 
ance.— Even  the  dictates  of  common  sense  may  serve 
as  a  warning  against  fanaticism. — Where  a  wjiy  is 
already  prepared,  we  are  not  warranted  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  dangerous  experiments  for  ourselves. — 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall. — The  temple-stair  itself 
a  sermon. — Fanaticism  mistakes  excitement  for  spir- 
itual emotion. — Fanaticism  and  priestly  pretensions 
spring  from  one  and  the  same  religious  delusion. — 
Christ  vanquishes  the  fanatical  pride  of  the  priest 
hood  by  calm  reverence  for  the  Godhead. 

The  third  temptation.  Christ  vanquishes  the  se- 
cular spirit  of  the  world :  1.  in  its  pomp ;  2.  in  its 
pretensions ;  3.  in  its  cunning  and  deceit. — The 
kingdom  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
world. — When  Satan  offers  to  give  away  the  world 
in  exchange  for  an  act  of  Immble  adoration,  he  shows 
himself  to  be,  1.  a  liar ;  2.  a  deceiver  ;  8.  a  maligner 
of  God  and  man. — The  attractions  of  power,  and  the 
desire  of  exercising  it  absolutely  and  indiscriminately, 
are  the  two  greatest  temptations. — Satan  has  only 
the  right  of  claiming  as  his  own  the  worldliuess  o'l 
the  world:  1.  its  vain  show  ;  2.  its  guilt ;  3.  its  de- 
spair.— Despotism  and  spurious  worldly  cunning, 
and  their  dark  background. — When  wickedness 
shows  itself  undisguised,  we  ought  to  designate  it  by 
its  proper  name. — Christians  must  meet  every  spu- 
rious claim  to  authority  over  their  consciences,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  word  of  Him  who  wields  rightful  author- 
ity over  the  conscience. — Daring  usurpers  will  at 
last  be  met  and  confounded  by  the  royal  dignitj  uni 
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wthority  which  belongs  even  to  the  humblest  be- 
liever,— By  serving  God,  Christ  vanquishes  the  sin- 
ful service  of  the  creature. — "  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve." — Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
— The  ministry  of  angels  after  the  assault  of  the  dev- 
il.— Christ  the  Prince  of  angels,  by  his  victory  over 
the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. — The  greater 
the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  victory. — In  aU 
temptations  Christ  is  our  victory. 

Starke : — We  must  prepare  in  retirement  for  im- 
portant public  undertakings. — God  often  permits  His 
dear  children  to  be  visited  by  the  most  grievous 
temptations. — Solitude  a  training-school  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — Solitude  is  frequently  the  occasion  of  tempt- 
ation.— In  our  temptations,  let  us  ever  distinguish 
between  what  comes  from  God  and  what  from  Satan. 
— Such  a  High  Priest  became  us  who  was  tempted 
in  all  things,  Heb.  iv.  1 5. — Frequent  conflicts  ren- 
der the  Christian  strong. — They  fit  ministers  for 
their  work. — Oratio,  medUatio,  tentatio  faciunt  theo- 
logum. — We  may  readily  recognise  the  bird  of  hell 
by  its  song. — Fasting  as  perverted  by  the  Papacy, 
etc. — Moderation  and  temperance  a  continuous  fast- 
ing.— Christ  hungered  because  He  partook  of  our  in- 
firmities.— Christ  can  have  compassion  on  us  when 
ire  suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst. — -The  devil  adapts 
his  temptations  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
man. — If  the  devU  ventured  to  approach  the  Son  of 
God,  how  can  the  most  advanced  among  us  expect 
to  be  secure  from  his  assaults  V— Outward  prosperity 
is  not  an  evidence  of  sonship. — The  word  of  God  our 
armory. — Even  the  devil  cannot  set  aside  the  Scrip- 
tures.*— All  depends  on  the  blessing  which  the  Lord 
gives. — Outward  means  cannot  sustain  us,  but  God 
by  outward  means. — God  is  a  supply  which  never 
fails  or  leaves  unsatisfied. — If  Satan  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  one  way,  he  will  try  another. — In  his  own 
way,  the  devil  is  learned  in  the  Scriptures. — To  per- 
vert Scripture  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  devil. 
— Satan  fell  by  his  pride  and  arrogance,  and  now 
seeks  to  ruin  others  in  the  same  manner. — To  ex- 
pose oneself  to  danger,  except  in  the  way  of  our  call- 
ing, from  necessity,  or  with  the  direct  warrant  of  the 
word,  is  presumption. — Satan  encompasses  the  fall 
of  carnal  men  by  showing  them  even  a  small  portion 
of  this  world. — Satan  promises  his  servants  what  he 

*  [Comp.  Shakspeare,  Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  I.,  Scene 
•,  where  Antonio  says  to  Bassanio : 

"The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  hla  purpose. 
Ao  evil  soul  producing  boly  witness, 
Is  like  a  vniain  witli  a  smiling  cfieek ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  tha  heart : 
0,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  I'  — P.  S.] 


himself  does  not  possess,  nay,  what  God  has  in  Chria 
already  promised  and  given  to  His  own. — It  is  no 
right  to  hear  blasphemy  without  reproving  it.— H 
who  would  prevent  us  from  serving  God,  and  per 
suade  us  to  serve  the  world,  is  Satan  so  far  as  w» 
are  concerned. — There  is  a  "  hitherto  and  no  fur- 
ther" in  every  temptation. — Every  honest  cor^ict 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  victory. — Chrip  haa 
triumphed  for  us. 

Gerlach :  —The  word  of  God  is  our  armor  against 
Satan. — Christ  takes  as  His  shield  the  law  of  God : 
Thou  shalt  J  He  was  made  under  the  law  (Gal. 
iv.  A 

ffeubnef : — If  solitude  has  its  advantages,  it  has 
also  its  great  dangers. — Satan  appears  here  in  his 
true  character :  he  arrogates  to  himself  what  belongs 
to  God  alone — dominion  over  the  soul ;  in  short,  ha 
claims  to  be  God. — The  man  who  in  his  aims  is  actu- 
ated by  ambition  and  love  of  power,  is  thereby  ren 
dered  unfit  for  the  service  of  God  ;  yet  how  manj 
theologians  are  impelled  by  such  motives ! — The 
temptation  of  Christ;  1.  wherein  it  consisted,  and 
how  it  was  resisted  (three  stages,  three  victories) ; 
2.  its  consequences:  Jesus  proving  Himself  to  be 
the  Holy  One  ;  Jesus  our  model  in  similar  conflicts  ; 
Jesus  our  refuge  and  strength. — -How  temptations 
followed  Christ  throughout  His  course. — The  impo- 
tence of  all  temptations  in  the  case  of  Christ. — Com- 
parison between  the  temptation  of  Christ  and  that  of 
Adam. — Marheiiwlre : — How  closely  good  and  evil 
border  upon  each  other  in  our  human  nature  1 — 
Harms ; — The  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  This 
conflict  is  threefold :  1.  A  conflict  between  doubt  and 
trustfulness ;  2.  a  conflict  between  presumption  and 
modesty ;  3.  the  conflict  between  the  lust  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  God. — Schleiermacher : — Tha 
temptation  of  the  Lord  viewed  with  reference  to  our 
state  and  position  in  this  world. — Bachmann: — The 
temptation  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  in  the  vilder- 
ness.  It  was  a  temptation,  1.  to  doubt  the  word  o( 
God ;  2.  to  presume  upon  the  word  of  God ;  3.  to 
reject  the  word  of  God. — Oreiling: — The  three  pas- 
sions by  which  men  are  commonly  tempted  to  sin 
(covetousness,  pride,  ambition). — Reinhard : — The 
decisive  periods  which  commonly  occur  in  the  Ufa 
of  every  man. — Ahlfeld: — The  conflict  of  Chris- 
tians with  the  tempter :  I .  His  attack ;  2.  their 
defence;  3.  the  victory. — (Comp.  also  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  History  of  the  Temptation  by  J.  P. 
Lange,  Barmen,  1836.  Bruckner:  The  History 
of  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord.  Four  Meditations 
Leipzig,  1857.) 
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B.    Chaptee  IV.  12-17. 
-First  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  land  of  Galilee, 


12  Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  [dehvered  up,']  he  de 

13  parted  into  Gahlee";  And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  ii 
U  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthahm*:  That  it  might  be  fid- 

15  filled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  [Isaiah]  the  prophet,  saying,  The  land  of  Zabulon, 
and  the  land  of  Nephthahm,  hy  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  [the]  Jordan,  Galilee  of  tha 

16  Gentiles;  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat 
in  the  region  and  nhadow  of  death  hght  is  sprung  up. 
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17         From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preachy  and 
lieaven  is  at  tiand. 


'  say,  Repent:  for  tie  king 3 am  o( 


'  Ver.  12-  [TrapfSibri,  Lange;  ttberliefert.  Wicl.,  TtiicI.,  Cranm.,  Geneva:  was  takm,;  tlie  Bishop's  BiWe  (snd  th( 
fiom.  Cath.  Vers,  of  Eheims)  correctly:  delivered  wo,  with  the  marginal  explanation:  '^  that  ii,  cant  into pr^lsmi^^^  wMot 
tile  Auth.  Vers,  received  into  the  text,  while  it  put  t1ie  translation  into  the  margin,  influenced  perhaps  (as  Dr.  CoDaQtaRg- 
gestfl)  by  Beza's  version :  traditum  ettae  in  custodiam,  and  his  note :  id  ent,  in  carcerem  conjact-um  esse. — P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  12. — Galilee  proper  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

^  Ver.  IS.— [Or;  Zebal.im  and  Naphtali,  after  the  Hebr>sw  spelling,  which  is  followed  by  the  Auth.  Vers.  In  the  OH 
xbst.    See  the  Hebrew  concordances.— P.  8.J 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  OEITIOAL. 

Ver.  12.   Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard 

The  Erangelist  passes  over  a  number  of  intervening 
events,  viz. ;  1.  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  (John 
i.  41,  etc.) ;  2.  the  marriage  in  Cana,  the  journey  to 
Capernaam  m  company  with  His  relatives  and  disci- 
ples, and  that  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  (John 
ii.) ;  3  the  stay  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
land  of  Judasa  previous  to  the  imprisonment  of  John 
(John  iii.);  4.  the  return  of  Jesus  by  way  of  Sama- 
ria, and  His  stay  there  (John  iv.  1-42). — The  event 
recorded  in  the  text  took  place  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  John  iv.  48^6.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Mat- 
thew briefly  alludes  to  the  stay  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth, 
— the  same  which  is  mentioned  Luke  iv.  14  sqq., — but 
dilates  on  it  more  fully  in  ch.  xiii.  63.  We  account 
for  this  transposition  from  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Gospel, — the  object  of  the  Evangelist  being  to 
group  events  so  as  to  present  a  continuous  narra- 
tive. The  actual  succession  of  events  is  more  accu- 
rately indicated  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  although  it 
also  contains  no  mention  of  the  first  passover  which 
Jesus  attended  at  Jerusalem,  nor  of  His  stay  in  Ju- 
dffia  and  Samaria.  From  the  narrative  of  Luke  we 
learn  that  Jesus  was  even  at  that  time  rejected  by 
the  people  of  Nazareth,  and  that  he  then  uttered  the 
Baying,  that  "  a  prophet  had  no  honor  in  his  own 
country."  But,  according  to  John,  Jesus  spoke 
these  words  when  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Gali- 
lee through  Samaria.  Commentators  have  felt  a  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  the  circumstance,  that  (accord- 
ing to  John)  Jesus  should  have  been  saying  that  "  a 
prophet  had  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  at  the 
very  time  when  He  was  on  His  journey  to  Galilee. 
It  might  seem  that  such  a  statement  would  rather 
imply  His  departure  from  Galilee.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  by  recalling  to  mind  the  precise 
geographical  arrangements  of  the  country.  In  John 
iv.  43,  the  Evangelist  uses  the  word  GaUlee  not  in 
the  general  sense,  but  as  a  man  familiar  with  the 
district  would  apply  the  term— a  circumstance  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  narrative.  What  he  calls  Galilee  is 
not  the  province  in  question  as  contradistinguished 
from  Judaea,  but  the  district  of  Upper  Galilee  in  op- 
position to  Lower  Galilee,  in  which  Nazareth  was 
situate.  The  boundary-line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  ran  due  east  and  west  between  Naza- 
reth and  Cana.  In  John  iv.  43,  44,  the  Evangelist 
makes  only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  at  Nazareth,  and  dwells  in  preference  on  the 
fact,  that  the  Saviour  was  gladly  received  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Galilee  proper.  From  what  we  have 
said,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  accounts  of  Matthew 
and  John  are  not  inconsistent,  as  Meyer  imagines  ; 
although  that  commentator  is  right  in  maintaining, 
against  Wieseler,  that  the  passage  in  the  text  does 
not  refer  to  the  journey  to  Galilee  recorded  in  John 
ri.  1.     Finally,  we  catiier  from  the  account  in  Mat- 


thew that  the  imprisonment  of  John  by  Antipas  look 
place  some  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  first  pas- 
sover which  Jesus  attended,  and  after  His  stay  in 
Judfea. 

That  John  vras  delivered  up,  (?'.  e.  into  nris- 
on). — The  ground  on  which  the  Baptist  was  impris- 
oned is  afterwards  recorded,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
execution  (xiv.  4).  Fritzsche  supposes  that  the  impris- 
onment of  John  induced  Jesus  to  appear  in  Galilee, 
lest  the  people  of  that  country  should  be  deprived 
of  spiritual  support ;  while  Meyer  regards  this  event 
as  a  motive  for  His  retirement  to  that  province, 
since  "  the  more  remote  district  of  Galilee,  although 
under  the  rule  of  Herod  Antipas,  would  naturally 
attract  less  attention,  and  thus  afford  shelter."  But 
although  Capernaum  lay  in  Upper  Galilee,  yet,  from 
its  proximity  to  Tiberias — the  residence  of  Herod — 
and  the  intercourse  between  these  two  places,  both 
situate  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  anything  which  oc- 
curred in  Capernaum  would  much  more  readily 
attract  attention  than  what  took  place  in  Nazareth, 
which  lay  out  of  the  way  among  the  mountains.  Be- 
sides, it  was  at  this  very  time  that  Jesus  commenced 
His  public  ministry,  and  called  disciples  around  Him. 
The  connection  between  the  imprisonment  of  John 
and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  "  GaUIee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the  preparatory 
baptism  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  for  a  time 
administered  (John  iv.  1,  2,)  may  readily  be  other- 
wise explained.  The  imprisonment  of  John,  and  the 
tame  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  this  act,  had 
put  an  end  to  the  hope  of  preparing  the  people  for 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  by  Levitical  purifications, 
or  legal  purity.  Now  that  the  attempt  at  outward 
purity  had  been  thus  rudely  stopped,  Jesus  •might, 
in  the  consciousness  of  His  own  inward  and  eternal 
purity,  all  the  more  readily  commence  His  work  in 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  amidst  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, by  gathering  around  Him  a  circle  of  disciples. 

Ver.  13.  He  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum. 
— KcLfpapvaov ix^  DlriD  IBS,  meaning,  according 
to  Hesychius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  vieu^  consolationh, 
but  according  to  others  (Winer,  Meyer),  the  village 
of  Nahum.  The  town  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  probably  near  where 
the  Jordan  entered  that  lake.  It  was  a  thriving 
commercial  place,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  thu 
Mediterranean.  Capernaum  was  inhabited  both  by 
Jews  and  GentUes ;  in  Jewish  writings  it  is  charaC' 
terized  as  the  residence  of  heretics  and  free-thinkers 
(von  Ammon,  "  Lehen  Jesu,''  p.  359).  The  contrast 
between  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt,  and  Tibe- 
rias, the  residence  of  Antipas — a  city  which  the  Lord 
uniformly  avoided,  but  which,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  became  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the 
Jews,* — is  striking.     But  the  prediction  of  Christ  in 

*  [The  rise  of  Tiberias,  as  a  Jewiah  city,  is,  howeTor,  of 
much  later  date.  For  an  ucconnt  of  the  circumstances  con- 
n  cted  with  its  final  "Levitical  purification,'  sm  Eiiora. 
hcim's  ITist.  of  the  Jewi  h  A'atinn,  p.  +K.S.— Tho  Ertinb.  Tii.' 
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regard  to  Capernaum,  once  so  highly  favored,  has 
been  most  signally  and  literally  fulfilled  (Matt.  xi. 
28).  At  this  moment  every  trace  of  the  site  of 
uapernaum  has  disappeared.  Wilson  and  others  re- 
gard the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  (1.  e.  Nahum)  as  the  an- 
cient site  of  Capernaum.  As  the  town  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  built  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  ex- 
ile. Josephus  (  Vita,  72)  calls  the  town  Katfrapi/coA"). 
In  another  place  {De  Bella  Jud.  iii.  10,  8)  he  assigns 
the  name  of  Kai^a^vaovfx.  to  a  fountain  in  Galilee. 
According  to  Robinson,  this  fountain  is  the  modern 
^Ain  et  Tin,  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  near  the 
Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  regards  as  the  site  of  an- 
cient Capernaum.  But  this  opinion  is  not  generally 
entertained.  Comp.  the  art.  Capernaum  in  the  Bibl. 
Encycls. 

Yers.  14  and  15.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.— 
In  this  instance  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  a  verbal 
prophecy,  the  passages  in  Isa.  viii.  22 ;  ix.  1,  2,  be- 
ing strictly  Messianic  in  their  primary  meaning,  al- 
though the  prophet  seems  also  to  have  had  in  view 
the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians,  under  which  at  that 
time  Northern  Palestine  groaned.  But,  as  in  every 
other  similar  instance,  the  event  recorded  in  ver.  13 
did  not  talie  place  simply  on  account  of  this  predic- 
tion, but  on  independent  grounds.  The  passage  is 
cited  freely  from  the  original  Hebrew :  "  At  the  first 
(in  ancient  times)  He  brought  to  shame  the  land  of 
Zebuluu  and  the  land  of  Naphtali ;  but  afterward  (in 
later  times)  He  brought  to  honor  the  (despised)  way 
of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  the  circuit  (Galilee)  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  hght ;  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  Hght 
shined."  In  the  quotation  as  given  by  Matthew,  the 
despised  district  is  even  more  pointedly  indicated  as 
the  land  of  Zabulon  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  the 
way  of  the  sea  (the  road  by  the  sea,  or  the  great 
road  of  the  traffic  of  the  world),  the  beyond  Jordan, 
(even)  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  not  so  important  a  highway 
for  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world  as  to  give  to  the 
district  around  the  designation  of  "  the  way  of  the 
sea,"  more  especially  as  the  three  expressions  in  the 
text  are  not  intended  to  designate  three  different  ob- 
ieots,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  viewed  under  dif- 
ferent aspects.  In  the  first  clause,  Galilee  is  desig- 
nated as  profane,  being  the  way  of  the  sea  for  all 
the  world  ;  in  the  second  clause,  as  extending  north- 
ward beyond  the  sources  of  Jordan,  the  holy  river ; 
finally,  in  the  third  clause,  as  being  really  a  heathen 
district,  largely  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  But  the  ex- 
pression yri,  without  the  article,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nominative.  Before  iihv  OaActfrTijswe  must 
again  supply  the  71)  of  the  former  clause, — toward 
the  sea,  or  the  way  of  the  sea.  The  absolute  accu- 
sative liSiv  is  a  Hebraistic  form  Uke  Tj"i1,  and  equiv- 
alent to  the  Latin  versus  (comp.  Meyer',  p.  111).  The 
expression  its  pat/  rod  '  lopSdvov  cannot  in  this 
instance  mean  Perasa,  or  the  country  east  of  Jordan. 
A  reference  to  that  district  would  be  here  quite  out 
of  place,  as  the  name  "  Gahlee  of  the  Gentiles  "  is 
jitended  again  to  designate  the  tribes  of  Naphtah 
and  Zebuluu.  Tlie  territory  of  Naphtah  extended 
nortnward  beyond  the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
from  a  theocratic  point  of  view,  this,  and  not  Perasa, 
would  constitute  the  wfpai/  t.  'I.,  although  that  ex- 
pression was  commonly  apphed  to  Persea.  Besides, 
Peraea  was  not  the  first  scene  of  Christ's  ministry. 
Ueyor,  indeed,  maintains  that  the  EvangeUst  over- 


looked the  historical  meaning  of  the  passage  ii 
Isaiah,  which  was  only  Messianic  in  a  theocratic  an'' 
political  sense,  referring  to  the  dehverance  of  North 
ern  Galilee  from  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians 
But  this  commentator  forgets  that  Isa.  ix.  1  sqq.  is  a 
strictly  Messianic  prediction,  although  it  rests,  oi 
course,  on  the  historical  basis  of  the  age  of  the  pi  o- 
phet. 

Ver.  16.  The  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness.— Apposition  to  the  preceding  designation  ol 
the  locality  which  was  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  Messiah.  The  darkness  of  the  coun'rj 
is  explained  by  the  sad  spiritual  state  of  the  people 
In  view  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people 
at  the  time,  the  Evangehst  modifies  the  distinction 
made  by  Isaiah  between  those  that  walk  in  darkness, 
who  see  a  great  light,  and  those  that  dwell  or  sit  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  passage  as 
quoted  by  Matthew,  the  state  of  matters  has  appa 
rently  become  worse  than  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and 
even  those  who  formerly  "  walked  "  are  now  repre- 
sented as  "  sitting "  in  darkness.  But  the  grada^ 
tion  of  the  original  is  retained ;  and  we  have  still 
the  contrast  between  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and 
see  a  great  hght,  and  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and 
shndow  of  death,  and  only  become  aware  of  the 
ligiit  because  it  has  sprung  up  for  them.  In  the 
Hebrew  their  paasiveness  is  even  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed— on^l??  '^5^  >  ''^po'i  them  light  hath  shined. 
"  Kaerip.em!  sedendi  verbum  aptum  notandee  solitu- 
dini  inerti," — (the  verb  to  sit  aptly  denotes  a  sluggish 
soUtude). — Bengel.  Sum  Bamrov,  niais  ,  tenehra 
mortis.  On  the  darkness  of  Sheol,  comp.  Job  x.  21, 
etc. 

Ver.  17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began.— Mat- 
thew calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  wit! 
the  settlement  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  in  Upper 
Gahlee,  a  new  period  in  His  pubhc  ministry  began. 
The  K-qpvffff^iv  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  strict- 
est sense  now  commenced,  and  for  this  purpose  He 
set  apart  some  of  His  disciples  to  be  His  Apostles. 
The  call,  Repent,  ncTaj/oeiTc,  has  now  a  higher 
meaning  than  when  first  uttered  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist (ch.  iii.  2),  and  a  more  full  manifestation  of  His 
jairaculous  power  proves  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  really  at  hand.  Although  He  does  not 
designate  Himself  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah,  yet 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  was  appearing.  From  the 
manifestation  of  that  kingdom  now  vouchsafed,  the 
people  are  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  His 
true  and  New  Testament  character.  (The  assertion 
of  Strauss,  that  Jesus  had  not  regarded  Himself  at 
first  as  the  Messiah,  requires  no  special  answer ;  the 
suggestion,  that  Christ  gradually  changed  His  origi- 
nal plan,  has  been  discarded  even  by  the  writer  who 
proposed  it.) 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  John  carried  on  his  pubhc  ministry  at  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  wilder 
ness,  so  Jesus  also  appeared  first  at  another  extreme 
limit  of  the  country,  in  Upper  Galilee.  Capernaum 
became  His  earthly  residence.  This  choice  had  a 
twofold  advantage.  For  while  He  thereby  gave  a 
practical  denial  to  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  people  of  JudEea,  He  also  OO' 
cupied  a  field  most  suitable  for  His  own  peculiai 
activity.  There  He  found  the  greatest  snscfpti 
bihty  for  the  kingdom,  and  readiness  to  receive  Him 
especially  among  those  retired  worshippers  of  Jeho 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO'  MATTUEW, 


vah  who  lived  by  the  Lake  of  Galflee,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  disuiples  of  John,  whom  He  had 
already  attracted  around  Him.  This  residence  of 
the  Saviour  in  Galilee  had  been  predicted,  and  was  a 
signal  fulfilment  of  the  great  Messianic  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  Lastly,  His  abode  among  the  fishermen  of 
GaUlee  was  in  complete  harmony  with  what  His 
baptism  and  the  victory  over  the  tempter  implied  ; 
being,  in  truth,  a  perfect  renunciation  of  the  world 
In  reference  to  its  carnal  views  concerning  the  the- 
ocracy and  the  Messiah. 

2.  But  we  may  also  regard  this  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  His  Spirit  and  of  His  Gospel.  Just  as  He 
commenced  His  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, by  conquering  the  power  of  Satan  in  his  chief 
temptations,  so  He  commenced  the  building  up  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the  most  despised 
portion  of  His  people,  the  most  needy  and  the  most 
destitute  of  the  means  which  the  synagogue  provided 
for  cultivating  spiritual  life.  It  was  among  these 
that  the  Saviour  first  publicly  and  unreservedly  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Complete  renunciation  of  the  world  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord  is  followed  by  His  fuU  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — When  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  arrives,  the  symbolical  administration  of 
priests  is  at  an  end. — When  the  work  of  John  ceases, 
that  of  Christ  begins. — The  kingdom  of  God  wUl 
never  want  messengers  of  God  who  stand  in  the  gap. 
— If  one  prophet  is  imprisoned,  a  greater  one  will  be 
sent  in  his  place.  If  they  bum  the  goose,  a  swan 
will  arise  from  its  ashes.* — Jesus  a  stranger  both  at 

*  [ThlB  aenteDce :  "  Verhr&nngn  He  die  Oans,  so  kammt 
der  ^cft/waTiy"  which  Dr.  Edei-sheim  omitted,  is  an  allQsion 
to  iin  apocryphal  prophecy  ascril^ed  to  the  reformer  Hu3, 
who  was  burnt  at  the  stalce  for  heresy,  July  6,  1415,  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  Conr,taDce,  and  is  ^aid  to  have  uttered,  in 
nis  last  hour,  the  words:  "  To-day  you  roast  a  goone^'' — al- 
luding to  his  name  which  is  the  Bohemian  word  for  goose — 
"&«i  frorfi  Tnine  ashen  will  arise  a  &waiC' — the  armorial 
device  of  Luther — "wAo77i  you  will  not  he  able  to  deatroy.^'' 
This  prediction  occurs  first  in  the  Latin  works  of  Lather 
(Altenburg  ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  599,  etc.),  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
In  the  ag:e  of  the  Reformation  from  certain  vaRiie  and  gen- 
eral sayiUffs  of  Hus  concorniriEr  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
doctrines  (comp.  Gieseler,  Kirehengeschichte,  vol.  ii..  Part 
IV.,  p.  417  sq.).  The  sentence  has  assumed  a  somewhat 
proverbial  fligaillcance,  although  very  rarely  used. — P.  S.] 


Nazareth,  where  His  youthful  years  were  i!pent,  and 
at  Capernaum,  where  He  appeared  after  attaining  tc 
manhood. — Obscurity  of  that  which  is  holy  in  its 
own  home,  showing :  1.  The  corruption  of  the  world ; 
2.  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  heavenly  life. — The  light 
of  salvation  rising  upon  dark  places :  1.  Upon  the 
earth,  in  opposition  to  the  external  heavens  ;  2. 
upon  Galilee,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  Judsea ;  2. 
upon  the  Gentile  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews ; 
4.  upon  the  despised  Germanic  races,  in  opposition 
to  the  ancient  Romanic  Church. — The  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death  :  L  The  home  of  sinners ;  2.  the 
heart  of  the  sinner. — The  difference  between  those 
who  see  a  great  light,  and  those  upon  whom  a  great 
light  rises.  1.  The  former  look  upwards,  the  latter 
look  downwards.  2.  The  former  descry  the  star  oi 
salvation,  the  latter  only  the  light  which  it  sheds. — 
From  that  time  Jesua  began.  The  ancient  the- 
ocratic institutions  of  Israel  may  be  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  when  John  was  cast  into  prison. — The 
call  to  repentance,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  1.  always  the  same  in  substance ; 
2.  always  different  in  form. — The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  as  closely  at  hand  as  Christ  is. — The  call :  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  1.  It  con- 
tains two  things :  {a)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand ;  (b)  therefore  repent.  2.  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression,  *'  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  for, 
(«)  repentance  is  only  the  gate  to  the  kingdom  or 
heaven  ;  ib)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  grand  ob- 
ject and  goal  of  repentance. — In  His  humihation, 
Christ  has  manifested  His  exaltation.  1.  Rejected 
on  earth,  He  opened  up  His  kingdom  of  heaven. 
2.  Obscure  and  unknown  by  man.  He  revealed  the 
spiritual  world  in  all  its  blessedness.  3.  Renounc- 
ing all.  He  bestows  every  blessing. 

Starke : — Let  us  show  holy  obedience  in  being 
ready  to  change  our  habitation  when  the  Lord  calls. 
— Many  live  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  Gospel  as  if 
they  still  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death. — When  the 
world  silences  one  honored  servant  of  the  Lord,  God 
raises  up  others  ;  the  Church  shall  never  be  left  des- 
titute of  them. — Repentance  without  faith  is  no  re- 
pentance (and  faith  without  repentance  is  no  faith). 
— Agreement  subsisting  between  all  pure  teachers  of 
the  Church  (John  and  Jesus). 

Heuhner : — It  is  God's  method  to  cause  Ught  to 
arise  from  humble  and  despised  places. — Jesus  would 
not  be  far  distant  even  from  the  Gentiles. 


O.    Chapter  IV.  18-22. 

( The  Gospel  for  Si.  Aiidrew's  Bay.) 

Oontento:— In  His  obscurity  and  retirement  from  the  world,  which  He  bad  renounced,  the  Saviour  commenoeB  the  flo» 
quest  of  the  world  by  calling  four  fishermen  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
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And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter, 
and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea :  for  they  were  fishers.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.  And  they  straight 
way  left  their  nets,  and  followed  him.  And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  twc 
brethren,  James  tlie  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  [the]  '  ship  with  Zebedee 
their  father,  mending  their  nets ;  and  he  called  them.  And  they  immediately  left  the 
ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  him. 

Tynd.,  Cranm.,  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  coirectly ;  in  the  ship  ,  Wicl..  Gee,  Anth.  V,  ui4 


1  Yer.  21. — [^v  Tt^  irXoiw. 
fthilms:  in  asMx.—P.  S.J 
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BXEQETIOAX  AND  OEITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  By  the  Sea  of  Galilee Lake  Gen- 

Wiarety  Kt^vyj  VivyTjffapeT^  Luke  v.  1  (also  Vevl/rjadp, 
VevvTiaapiTiSj  Genesara,  n^_&3  ^'^)i  V  OaKaaaa  ttjs 
TiiSepiaSos,  John  xxi.  1 ;  r;  6a\.  ttjs  Ta\i\aiaSj  Matt, 
xv.  29,  etc.  The  lake,  which  Is  formed  by  the  river 
liurdan,  ia  about  six  hours,  or  IBO  stadia  long,  and 
ubout  half  as  broad  [twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long, 
six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  and  165  feet  deep. — • 
I'.  S.].  The  water  is  salubrious,  fresh,  and  clear ;  it 
contains  abundance  of  fish;  the  banks  are  pictur- 
esque, although  at  present  bare ;  toward  the  west 
they  are  intersected  by  calcareous  mountains, — to- 
ward the  east  the  lake  is  bounded  by  high  mountains 
(800  to  1,000  feet  high),  partly  of  chalk  and  partly 
of  basalt  formation.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  being  a 
deep  depression  in  an  upland  country  (according  to 
Schubert,  its  level  is  535  feet  below  the  Mediterra- 
nean).* Besides  these  remarkable  natural  features, 
the  contrast  between  the  present  desolation  of  its 
shores  and  their  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Je- 
sus, when  covered  with  cities  and  inhabited  by  a 
busy  throng, — above  all,  the  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  Lord's  labors,  render  it  a  most  striking  object. 
On  the  difference  between  the  accounts  of  Schubert 
and  of  Robinson  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  lake, 
comp.  Winer,  art.  Q-enezareth.  Kecent  travellers 
have  furnished  ample  details  of  the  district  (comp. 
Josephus,  De  Bella  JjmI.  iii.  10,  7). 

Simon  called  Peter. — The  designation  Peter  is 
given  by  way  of  historical  anticipation.  Simon,  con- 
tracted from  Simeon,  "(iyaiU  (hearing,  favorable 
bearing).     On  the  name  Peter,  comp.  ch.  xvi.  18. 

Andrew. — A  purely  Greek  name  (see  Winer 
mb  verbo) ;  which,  however,  also  occurred  among  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period.  Andrew  and  John  were  the 
earliest  disciples  of  Jesus, — the  first  who  joined  the 
Saviour,  following  the  direction  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whose  disciples  they  had  been  (John  i.  39).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Andrew  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Peter.  His  home  was  at  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44). 
For  further  particulars  about  this  disciple,  see  ch.  x. 
Casting  a  net  into  the  sea. — -The  circumstance 
that  they  were  just  about  to  commence  their  daily 
labor,  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  significancy  of  their  instantly  following  Christ. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  when  preparing  their 
nets. 

Ver.  19.  Follow  me. — Meyer  has  again  repeat- 
ed the  old  objection,  so  frequently  refuted,  that  this 
passage  is  incompatible  with  John  i.  37,  and  with 
Luke  v.  4.  But  John  only  refers  to  the  first  sum- 
moning of  disciples,  while  here  we  have  an  account 
of  their  express  call  to  follow  the  Lord,  in  the  sense 
of  becoming  His  servants  and  messengers.  In  Luke 
V.  4  we  have  the  details  of  a  scene  connected  with 
this  calling.  Wieseler  rightly  distinguishes,  1.  be- 
tween their  preliminary  call,  implying  discipleship  in 
general  and  adoption  of  His  cause,  but  without  any 
special  obligation,  John  i.  35  sqq. ;  2.  their  selection 
as  continuous  and  regular  followers  of  the  Lord, 
Matt.  iv.  18  sqq.  (also  Luke  v.  4);  and  3.  the  choice 
of  twelve  to  be  Apostles,  Matt.  x.  2-4.  These  stages 
may  also  be  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Reception  as 

*  [According:  to  Lieut.  Symonrls  it  Is  32S,  according  to 
tient.  l.yiich  653  feet  below  the  levex  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Cut  the  Tftfioufl  Bibllc.  Dlctionariea. — P.  S.] 


disciples  in  the  most  general  sense  (oatechurnens) 
2.  selection  for  service,  by  continuous  following  ol 
the  Lord  (Evangelists) ;  3.  selection  to  be  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Lord,  with  bestowal  of  the  power  U 
work  miracles  (Apostles).  The  latter  distinction 
was,  however,  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles  with  ce^ 
tain  conditions  and  limitations,  until  after  the  out 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecos* 
(Acts  ii.  4). 

I  wUl  make  you  fishers  of  men. — The  Diean 
ing  evidently  is,  that  by  devotion,  prudence,  and  per. 
severance,  they  were  to  gain  souls  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  from  the  sea  of  the  world.  Thus  the  im. 
agery  employed  by  the  Saviour  comiects  their  formei 
with  their  new  vocation, — their  secular  employment 
serving  as  emblem  of  their  spiritual  calling.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  words  indicate  the  mflnite  superiori- 
ty of  the  work  to  which  they  were  now  called. 

Ver.  21.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. — From 
this  passage  it  has  rightly  been  inferred,  that  Jamee 
was  the  elder  brother  of  John.  The  sons  of  Zebedee, 
too,  immediately  rehnquished  their  former  occupa- 
tion at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  resume 
it  with  fresh  ardor.  Another  feature  in  their  spu-it- 
ual  history  is,  that  along  with  their  nets,  they  ar« 
called  to  leave  their  father  also.  The  narrative  seemii 
to  imply  that  Zebedee  gave  his  consent. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "  The  sea  is  the  emblem  of  the  world.  Tha 
number  four  is  the  symbolic  mwiber  of  the  world." 
The  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  was  taken 
when  Jesus  summoned  these  four  Apostles  to  become 
fishers  of  men  to  all  the  world. 

Christ's  spiritual  renunciation  of  the  world  forms 
the  commencement  of  its  spiritual  conquest.  Thii 
conquest  is  accomphshed  by  the  power  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  for  the  Vingdom  of  heaven  of 
which  Jesus  has  become  the  'ng  by  His  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world.  Among  th^  ■  four  disciples,  Pe- 
ter may  be  regarded  as  representmg  the  foundation 
of  the  new  church ;  James  the  elder  (as  James  th^ 
younger  av  a  later  date)  the  government  and  preser- 
vation of  the  same.  Upon  Andrew  it  devolved  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  extension 
throughout  the  world ;  while  John  sounded  the  in- 
most depths  of  spiritual  reahties.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  the  practice  sanctioned  ty  corrupt  tradi- 
tionalism, the  Lord  chose  as  His  instruments  pious 
though  uidearned  fishermen,  and  not  Rabbins. 
These  humble  men  had,  indeed,  also  their  prejudices, 
which  required  to  be  overcome,  but  in  vastly  difi'erenl 
measure  from  the  learned  of  that  age.  It  is  there- 
fore an  entire  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  older  di- 
vines, to  speak  of  the  want  of  proper  qualification 
and  preparation  in  the  disciples. 

2.  Luther: — "If  the  Gospel  required  the  poten- 
tates of  this  world  for  its  planting  and  preservation, 
God  would  not  have  committed  it  to  fishermen." 

HOMILETICAL  AND   PEACTICAL. 

Christ's  retirement  by  the  Sea  of  Gahlee  the 
inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  com- 
mencement of  the  new  era. — The  Lord's  walking 
His  most  glorious  work. — The  irresistible  power  ot 
the  call  of  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  1.  As 
inherent  in  the  caU  itself.  It  is  the  irresistibl* 
power,  (a)  of  the  Redeemer,  the  God-Man ;  (6)  of  the 
Holy  Spu-it  setting  us  free ;  (c)  of  ble.'i'^ed  1  ove ;  (d; 
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of  supreme  power  guiding  and  directing  us.  2.  As 
springing  from  spiritual  influence  on  the  lieart  of  the 
disciples .  (<r)  The  Father  drawing  them,  (6)  by  the 
word  of  prophecy ;  (c)  by  their  first  converse  with 
the  Lord. — Only  the  call  of  the  Lord  can  confer  the 
niini'terial  office. — Faithfulness  in  a  lower  sphere  is 
the  condition  and  preparation  for  a  higher. — The 
call  of  the  Lord,  Follow  me,  1.  an  invitation  to 
fiill  communion  with  Him ;  2.  a  demand  of  perfect 
BeU-renunciation  for  His  sake ;  8.  an  announcement 
of  a  new  sphere  of  activity  under  Him ;  4,  a  promise 
of  rich  reward  from  Him. — The  call  of  Jesus  to  fol- 
low Him,  1.  a  call  to  faith ;  2.  a  call  to  labor ;  3.  a 
call  to  suffering  and  cross-bearing ;  4.  a  call  to  our 
blessed  home. — How  the  Lord  transfoi-ms  our  earth- 
ly calling  into  an  emblem  of  our  heavenly. — The 
work  of  apostleship  under  the  simile  of  the  art  of 
fishing.  1.  We  must  know  the  lake;  2.  we  must 
know  how  to  allure ;  3.  we  must  be  able  patiently  to 
wait ;  4.  we  must  be  ready  to  hazard  our  lives ;  6. 
we  must  cast  out  the  net  in  confidence ;  6.  we  must 
expect  a  draught. — The  Divine  character  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  manifest  in  this,  that  it  was 
founded  by  unlearned  fishermen  and  publicans. — 
Christ  maiiifesting  Himself  as  the  heavenly  Master, 
in  the  selection  of  His  first  Apostles. — He  who 
would  follow  the  Lord,  must  be  ready  to  leave  all 
things. — The  four  Apostles,  brethren  after  the  flesh. 


and  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  1.  A  tokei 
how  true  brotherly  feeling  leads  to  the  Lord ;  2, 
how  the  highest  brotherhood  is  that  in  the  Lord ;  3. 
how  heavenly  brotherhood  sheds  a  halo  around 
earthly  relationship. — The  four  friends  by  the  Lafc* 
of  Galilee,  or  the  blessing  of  true  friendship.  ] .  [t 
leads  to  seeking  the  Lord ;  2.  it  springs  from  finding 
the  Lord. — How  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  thfl 
world  appears  by  His  making  four  fishermen  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  princes  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
If  we  are  to  win  others  for  the  Lord,  we  ourselvea 
must  have  been  first  won  by  Him. — The  ideal  per- 
fectness  of  every  art  and  vocation  in  Christ. — That 
which  Christ  teaches  He  also  works  in  us. — The 
calling  of  the  Apostles  the  commencement  of  a  new 
creation. 

Starke: — Jesus  still  chooses  teachers  for  Hig 
work,  nay.  He  has  chosen  them  from  all  eternity. — 
Let  none  fancy  that  he  can  succeed  by  himself;  even 
Christ  chose  assistants. — A  minister  must  be  called 
of  God. — ^We  must  first  follow  Jesus  ourselves  be- 
fore bringing  others  to  Him. — Let  us  not  only  cah 
each  other  brethren,  but  prove  ourselves  such. — He 
who  would  enter  upon  the  ministry  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostles,  must  be  ready  to  renounce  every  human  tie. 

Heubner : — If  Christ  asks  much.  He  also  prom- 
ises much. — The  Apostles  are  our  ensample  how  to 
follow  Christ. 


D.     Chapter  IV.  23-25. 
CoNTBNTS; — Jesus  passing  through  Galilee  like  an  ordinary  Eabbi,  but  manifesting  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  all  liatioDS. 


23  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  tho 
gospel '  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease, 

24  among  the  people.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria:  and  they  brought  unto 
him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy ; 

25  and  he  healed  them.  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee 
and /to  01  Decapolis,  and /rem  Jerusalem,  and /toot  Judea,  and/TOm  beyond  Jordan. 

'  Yer.  28. — [Lange  likewise  translates".  Das  Evangeliwm.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Conant  and  others  who  think  mat 
where  evayyiXiov  occurs  in  its  original  literal  sense,  it  should  always  be  translated  good  news,  or  glad  tidings,  and  that 
gospel  should  be  retained  only  where  the  Greek  has  taken  a  later  tropical  sense.  This  change  is  unnecessary;  for  gospel 
(God's  spell,  or  good  spell  =  good  newfi)  is  the  old  Saxon  equivalent  for  the  Gr.  ^vayy4\iov,  and  so  universally  undcr- 
Btood.  The  E.  V.  always  translates  the  noun  ivayy^Xiov  gospel  (in  77  passages),  but  renders  the  verb  evayy^Xi^^LV 
sometimes  to  preach  the  gospel,  sometimes  to  bring  or  to  declare  glad  iidinas.  Comp.  Luke  i.  19;  ii.  10:  Acts  xili  32- 
Eom.  X.  16;  lThess.iii.  6.— P.  B.]  ' 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CEITIGAL. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 

The  term  probably  implies  only  Upper  Galilee.  The 
passage  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  giving  a  sum- 
mary or  general  view  of  Christ's  activity  throughout 
Galilee.  This  activity  formed  part  of  His  work  in 
the  various  districts  of  Palestine,  since  Matthew  also 
specially  notes  His  labors  in  Perffia  and  Judaea.  Gal- 
ilee, in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term,  formed 
the  northei-nmoBt  part  of  Palestine,  being  fifty  Eiig- 
lish  miles  long  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  English 
miles  broad,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea  and 
Phoenicia,  on  the  north  by  Coelesyria,  on  the  east  by 


the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  on  the 
south  by  Samaria,  where  in  the  west  the  brook  Ki- 
shon,  and  farther  east  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Ta- 
bor to  Scythopolis,  and  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
formed  its  boundary.  Originally  the  name  b'lbsn 
(Josh.  XX.  7,  xxi.  32)  was  confined  to  the  circuit  of 
Upper  Galilee ;  afterward  the  province  was  divided 
into  Upijer  and  Lower  Galilee.  The  former  was  a 
mountainous  country,  the  latter  partly  level.  Upper 
Galilee  extended  from  Beersheba  to  the  village  of 
Baca,  and  from  the  village  of  TheUa,  near  Jordan,  to 
Meroth.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  partly  inhabitr 
ed  by  Gentiles  (bj  Pha3i)ician3,  Syrians,  Arabs ;  ao 
cording  to  Joseph.,  Vita,  xii.,  also  by  Greeks) ;  henct 
the  name.  Gililee  of  the  Gentiles.    The  district  ii 
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tipire,  and  of  the  chalk  formation.  Its  mountains 
do  not  riae  to  any  considerable  height ;  the  valleys 
are  very  romantic.  Galilee  was  a  most  fertile  coun- 
try,^ equally  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pasturage, 
besides  having  the  lake  within  its  district.  Hence 
the  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  (Joseph.,  De 
Sdlo  Jud  iii.  S,  1).  It  contained  404  towns  and 
villages.  The  people  of  Galilee  were  brave,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent ;  although  the  inhabitants  of 
Judsea  proper  looked  down  upon  them  on  account 
of  their  contact  with  the  heathen  and  their  uncouth 
dialect.  For  further  particulars,  comp.  Winer  [Kit- 
to,  W.  Smith],  and  the  works  on  the  Holy  Land. 

Teaching  in  their  synagogues. — The  general 
sketch  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  its  peculiar  mode.  Conforming  to 
Jewish  custom.  He  appeared  as  a  travelling  Rabbi 
in  the  various  synagogues  of  Galilee.  The  .TMi/ayu- 
77)  (from  avvayai,  the  congregation),  in  the  Sept.  for 
iTIS  and  iifll?.  The  name  embodied  the  idea  that 
each  synagogue  represented  the  congregation  of 
Israel  as  a  whole,  just  as  we  designate  each  particu- 
lar Christian  community  a  church,  in  the  sense  of  its 
embodying  and  representing  the  whole  Church. 
After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  solemn  gathering  in 
the  temple,  which  could  only  be  enjoyed  on  special 
occasions,  and  not  without  difficulty,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  synagogues,  accessible  in  every  place  and 
to  all,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  revival — with- 
out the  admixture  of  former  errors — of  the  ancient 
monotheistic  or  orthodox  worship  of  the  "high 
places,"  and  which  unconsciously  served  as  the  pro- 
totype for  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  Church 
under  the  New  Testament.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  the  institution  of  synagogues  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  (comp.  the  art.  in  Winer's  [W. 
Smith,  vol.  iii.,  1396  sqq.,  and  other]  Bibl.  Encycls., 
and  especially  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  vetere,  1696). 
The  statement  is  correct,  in  so  far  as  it  impUes  that 
t.  provision  for  religious  communion  and  edification 
must  have  existed  even  previous  to  the  temple. 
"  Dm-ing  the  Babylonish  exile,  when  the  Jews  were 
ehut  out  from  the  Holy  Land  and  from  the  appouit^ 
ed  sanctuary,  the  want  of  places  for  religious  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  worship  of  God,  without  sacri- 
fices, could  be  celebrated,  must  have  been  painfully 
felt.  Thus  synagogues  may  have  originat<id  at  that 
ominous  period.  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  synagogues  were  planted  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for 
pubUcly  reading  the  law,  independently  of  the  regu- 
lar sacrificial  services  of  the  temple  (Neh.  viii.  1, 
etc.).  At  the  time  of  Jesus  there  was  at  least  one 
synagogue  in  every  moderately  sized  town  of  Pales- 
tine (such  as  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  etc.),  and  in  the 
cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  in  which 
Jews  resided  (Acts  ix.  2  sqq.).  Larger  towns  pos- 
sessed several  synagogues ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  460,  or  even  480,  of  them  in 
Terusalem  itself." — Winer.  A  kindred  institution 
« "ire  the  irpoaeuxai,  or  places  where  prayer  was  wont 
o  be  made — oratories,  commonly  situate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  some  river,  for  the  sake  of  lustra- 
tions (Acts  xvi.  13) ;  while  synagogues  were  general- 
ly built  in  some  elevated  situation  (in  allusion  to  the 
position  of  the  temple).  The  synagogue  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  in  every  respect  the  germ  of  our 
local  Christian  churches.  1.  Their  foundation:  by 
communities,  or  by  private  individuals.  2.  Character : 
lanctuariea.   3,  Time  of  meeting  ■  on  the  Sabbath,  on 


lys ;  afterward  also  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week.  4.  Arrangement; :  seats,  separation 
of  sexes.  5.  Mode  of  worship :  prayer,  reading  of  por 
tions  of  Scripture  (the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  othei 
Old  Testament  books — Parashoth,  Haphtharoth,  Mo 
giUoth)  by  a  priest  or  elder ;  exposition  of  the  section 
read,  and  address ;  liberty  of  putting  questions,  of  ex 
pressing  opinions,  and  of  delivering  addresses  (th»  pro- 
phetic element) ;  at  the  close,  the  priestly  bles=ing 
and  prayer  of  the  congregation.  6.  Officials  of  tht 
synagogue :  the  president,  or  chief  ruler  {apxi^v  tv! 
(rvyayo:yT}^,  apxifrvpayoiyns) ;  the  elders  (jrpealBvTtpoi 
TToififi/es),  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  syna 
gogue;  then  the  servant  or  messenger  of  the  con 
gregation  (legatus  ecdesice),  who  acted  as  precentor, 
clerk,  and  messenger;  and  the  officer,  or  uTrijpExiji 
[the  attendant  or  minister  who  handed  the  volumii 
to  the  reader  and  returned  it  to  its  place,  Luke  iv 
20]  ;  with  the  addition,  probably,  of  officials  to  eel 
lect  the  alms.  1.  Furniture :  seats,  pulpit  or  desk 
and  bookcase.  8.  Discipline:  greater  and  lessei 
excommunication,  and  bodily  punishments.  Everj 
Jewish  town  possessed  its  Sanhedrim,  which  wae 
subordinate  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem. 
These  Sanhedrims  were  no  doubt  attached  to  the  va 
rious  synagogues  (comp.  Winer,  sub  Synedrium) 
Thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  synagogue  was 
destined  to  form  a  transition  from  the  symboMcal 
worship  of  the  Old,  to  the  worsMp  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  of  the  New,  Testament.  Hence  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  made  use  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  synagogue,  must  be  regard- 
ed not  only  as  an  act  of  legal  obedience,  but  also  of 
missionary  foresight. 

Prom  various  passages  we  infer  that  at  first  Jesua 
was  regarded  by  His  disoiplea  as  a  Rabbi  (Mark  ix. 
5  ;  John  i.  38,  etc.).  But  in  their  minds  this  title 
implied  acknowledgment  of  His  claims  as  prophet 
and  Messiah,  and  it  gradually  gave  place  to  full  rt  - 
cognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16). 
The  people  also  regarded  the  Lord  at  first  as  a  Rabbi 
(Mark  x.  51 ;  John  xx.  16),  although  the  leading  men 
in  Jerusalem  were  not  willing  to  accede  to  Him  that 
designation  (John  vii.  15).  The  title  Rabbi  (^ST 
vir  atnplissimus)  was  the  honorary  designation  giver 
to  Jewish  teachers  of  the  law  and  scribes  (MagiMer 
Doctor).  At  the  time  of  Christ,  there  was  no  forma 
graduation,  as  at  a  later  period ;  although  severa 
characteristics  served  to  distinguish  the  regular  ordei 
of  scribes.  These  were,  1.  adherence  to  a  certain 
school,  and  to  scholastic  traditions;  2.  a  peculiar 
method  of  explaining  the  law  and  interpreting  the 
Scriptures ;  3.  connection  with  the  hierarchy  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  time  (Pharisaism),  although  a 
number  of  the  scribes  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees ;  4.  the  commencement  of  a  regular  organ- 
ization of  the  order.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  were  mem- 
bers or  assessors  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  others  presided 
over  schools ;  while  yet  others  were  employed  as  le- 
gal advisers,  etc.  The  Rabbins  were  regarded  by 
the  people  as  successors  of  the  ancient  prophets,  with 
certain  modiiications  adapting  their  office  to  the 
wants  of  the  time.  Accordingly,  Ezra  already  bearu 
the  title  of  "Sfa.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  therefore 
appeared  as  a  Rabbi,  without  having  previously  pass- 
ed through  a  regular  scholastic  training.  He  onlj 
asserted  the  ancient  right  and  title  of  a  prophet. 

And  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
— Here  it  is  more  definitely  called  the  Gospel  of  th( 
kingdom  of  heaven;  i.  e.,  the  Gospel  whicl   consti 
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tuted  thri  kingdom  ot"  heaven,  and  which  increasingly 
manifested  itself  as  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  concerning  recon- 
ciliation through  Him  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Eva-yye\ioi'.  The  meaning  of  the  term  in  classical 
Greek  is,  primarily,  reward  for  good  tidings  ;  and, 
secondarily,  the  good  tidings  themselves ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  used  simply  for  good  tidings.  The 
announcement,  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  was  at 
hand,  made  throughout  the  synagogues  of  Galilee, 
was  of  such  deep  and  decisive  importance  as  to  re- 
quire some  confirmation  of  the  prophetic  character 
of  Him  who  declared  it.  Hence  Jesus  proved  by  His 
miracles  that  He  was  able  to  heal  aU  manner  of 
sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  ;  thereby 
confirming  His  word.  But  the  ultimate  aim  of  these 
miracles  was  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Himself,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whereby  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  was  vanquished. 

Ver.  24.  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria. 
— On  the  one  hand,  throughout  Palestine ;  and,  on 
the  other,  beyond  its  limits  to  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
proper.  Probably  His  fame  spread  along  the  road 
frequented  by  caravans,  which  led  from  Damascus  to 
Jie  Mediterranean  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

And  they  brought  tmto  Him  all  sick  peo- 
ple.— The  passage  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  re- 
stricted sense :  as  far  as  faith  in  His  miraculous  power 
extended,  they  brought  such  sufferers  to  Him. 

That  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and 
torments. — The  latter  term,  though  referring  to  a 
distinct  class  of  sutfering,  is  still  a  general  expression. 
Three  peculiar  kinds  of  disease  are  specially  mention- 
ed ;  viz.,  those  which  were  possessed  with  dev- 
ils {demoniacs^  ^ai^ovt^6pLivoi\  lunatics  {epileptics^ 
a€K-rjvm(6ii.ivoi),  and  those  that  had  the  palsy 
{nervous  disorders,  TvapaXvriKoi).  Formerly,  com- 
mentators "were  wont  to  regard  the  demoniacs  as  per- 
sons whose  bodies  were  possessed  by  the  devil,  or 
by  devils,  but  who  labored  under  no  physical  ailment. 
Rationahstic  interpreters,  on  the  other  hand,  applied 
these  expressions  to  bodily  or  mental  diseases  exclu- 
sively, as  to  mania,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  etc.,  which 
— according  to  their  statement — popular  ignorance 
and  prejudice  regarded  as  a  possession  by  devils. 
Of  late,  however,  sounder  views  have  obtained  ;  and 
we  have  learned  to  recognize  both  elements  in  these 
unfortunate  persons,  viz.,  demoniac  influences,  and 
excitements  produced  by  unclean  spirits,  along  with 
bodily  or  mental  derangements  (see  the  author's  Le- 
ben  Jesu,  h.  1,  p.  285).  Meyer  (note  to  p.  115)  dis- 
poses rather  summarily  of  this  view,  and  repeats  the 
old  rationahstic  theory.*     The   difference  between 

*  [Meyer's  view  is  thus  stated  by  him  :  "  Besessene  waren 
cJuiraoteristiche  naturliche  Kranke — Manie,  J'altsucht, 
Melandiolie,  Zustmuie  der  Contractheit,  iempordre 
S^mnikeit  u.  dergl. — deren  Leiden-  man  hei  srhcinbar 
p7i^/8ischer  Geeitndheit  nicltt  wn  abTwrmen  Organismus 
Oder  in  nat-urlichen  Stiyi'ungen  dm  phys^chen  Hahituti, 
9ondern  in  teufelischer  BesessenJieit  begriindet  glaubte.^^ 
He  urges,  amoug  four  reasous  against  the  old  orthodox 
rlew,  mainly  the  entire  silence  of  St.  John,  which  he  re- 
gards the  more  significant,  as  John  lays  spc^cial  stress 
on  the  (lestractton  of  the  works  of  the  devil  by  Christ.  But 
this  silence  concerning  the  healing  of  demoniacs  must 
be  accounted  for  on  tlie  same  ground  as  the  omission  of 
other  and  more  important  ficts  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  such 
Bs  the  parabolic  dit>courses  of  Christ,  the  institution  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  This  silence  is  rather  the 
eileuce  of  approval  of  what  was  already  generally  known  and 
read  in  the  churches  when  he  wrote  hi.s  Gospel.  Aside  IVom 
doctrinal  considerations  ctmnected  with  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  Satan  and. his  supernatural  agents,  Meyer's  and  ^e 
VH  ettc's  view  is  even  exegetically  untenable,  unless  =ve 
choose  to  involve  Christ  in  a  popular  error,  oi  to  reflect  jn 


the  three  classes  consists  in  this,  that  tht  den  oniacl 
were  subject  to  disease  through  the  influence  of  un 
clean  spirits,  the  lunatics  through  that  of  the  siderea. 
bodies  (change  of  the  moon,  etc.),  the  palsied  through 
that  of  atmospheric  changes.  The  common  charac- 
teristic of  all  these  aflBictions  was,  that  their  victims 
were  under  the  absolute  control  of  some  outward 
influence,  whether  spiritual,  psychical,  or  physical. 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  the  representatives  of  tho8« 
more  obscure  and  refined  psychical  and  physical  suf- 
ferings and  dissonances  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  psychical  and  external  world  by  the  moral  powe! 
of  darkness.  (For  a  Ust  of  books  on  Pastoral  Medi- 
cine or  Cure  of  Souls,  see  Heubner,  p.  43.) 

Ver.  25.  And  there  followed  Him  great 
multitudes. — Even  at  this  stage  of  His  ministry, 
multitudes  had  gathered,  who  externally  followed  the 
Lord.  These  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  from 
Galilee  itself,  and  swelled  by  others  coming  from 
Decapolis,  and  even  from  Jerusalem,  from  the 
land  of  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,  i.  e., 
Perasa.  Decapolis,  or  the  Ten  Cities,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Gentile  settlers :  see  Phnjus,  Hist.  Nal. 
16,  and  the  Encyclops.  According  to  Ritter,  the  De- 
capohs  was  founded  principally  by  veterans  from  the 
army  of  Alexander  (hence  one  of  the  towns  was  call- 
ed Pella,  from  the  city  of  that  name  in  Macedonia). 
The  expression,  Peraea,  refers  probably  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  province.  On  the  division  of  Persea 
into  three  distinct  districts,  comp.  von  Eaumer,  Pal- 
estine, p.  205. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAX. 

1.  Note  the  contrast  between  Jesus  going  fronc 
place  to  place,  and  the  Baptist  remaining  stationary 
It  seems  to  represent  the  moving  and  kindly  charao 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  as  embodied  in  a  personal  form. 

2.  From  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  we  infer  that  He 
recognized  the  use  and  place  of  the  synagogue  in  the 
arrangement  of  Divine  Providence.  The  Apostles 
also  observed  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

3.  The  Lord  now  proclaimed  everywhere  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  announce- 
ment, that  a  new  spiritual  order  of  things  was  at 
hand,  was  everywhere  received  as  a  message  of  com- 
ing salvation.  But  the  Lord  also  proclaimed  at  the 
same  time  the  fundamental  laws  and  promises  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appears  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  By  the  numerous  miracles  which  Jesus 
now  wrought.  He  proved  that  the  kingdoni  of  heaven 
was  really  at  hand  ;  that  its  character  was  spiritual ; 
that  it  was  a  kingdom  of  regeneration ;  and  that  this 
new  spiritual  life  consisted  in  a  heavenly  influence 
and  a  Divine  power,  which  restored  not  only  the  dis- 
eased and  departed  life,  but  also  the  dead  and  dis- 
eased heart.  Thus  it  also  clearly  appeared  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  person  of  Jesus.  By  His  miracles.  He  revealed 
Himself  m  His  glory  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     On  miracles,  comp.  below,  ch.  viii. 

His  veracity,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  single  mo 
ment.  For  the  ia.ixovi(6tJLfVoi  are  clearly  and  repeated!/ 
distinguished  in  the  Gospels  from  ordinary  physical  diseases 
and  represented  as  persons  who  are  spiritually  aiflicted  ana 
possessed  or  interpenetrated  as  it  were  by  a  double  con- 
sciouenesa  and  a  double  will,  the  one  being  foreign  to  them 
and  taking  forcible  possession  of  their  physical  frame  for  « 
time.  Christ  moreover  addresses  the  evil  spirits  as  distinct 
from  the  persons  possessed  by  them;  and  these  spirits  paaa 
out  from  one  person  into  another,  or  even  into  a  herd  of 
swine.  Comp.  also,  on  the  general  subject,  the  remarks  Oi 
Dr.  Trenc'j,  0«  the  Miracles,  p.  160,  and  Dr.  Alford  on 
Matt  viii,  82  (4th  ed.  vol.  '.  p.  79  sq.).-  P.  8.] 
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4.  Like  John,  Jesus  produced  by  His  preaching 
>  general  impression  upon  the  people,  but  in  a  higher 
measure.  John  remained  stationary,  Jesus  went 
aoout;  John  announced  the  wrath  to  come,  Jesus 
bro".ght  to  light  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Gospel ; 
John  displayed  only  one  miracle,  that  of  self-renunci- 
ation and  the  moral  greatness  of  a  true  prophet  as 
exhibited  in  his  own  history ;  he  did  no  wonders ; 
while  it  appeared  as  the  inmost  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Christ's  life  to  work  miracles  of  heal- 
mg,  of  deliverance,  of  comfort,  and  of  salvation. — To 
John  the  people  flocked  in  numbers,  again  to  return 
to  their  homes ;  while  of  those  who  betook  themselves 
to  Jesus,  many  remained  to  follow  Him  whithersoever 
He  went. 

5.  In  measure  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall 
appear  in  the  Church,  the  same  Divine  power — the 
same  power  of  faith,  of  love  and  of  life,  and  the  same 
heavenly  courage  which  ascends  to  heaven  and  de- 
scends from  it,  to  diffuse  that  which  is  heavenly,  will 
also  manifest  itself. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Christ  went  about  doing  good  to  all. — 1.  He  went 
about  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  love.  2.  He  did  good 
to  all  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  love. — -The  labors  of 
ministers  should  extend  to  all  within  the  sphere  of 
their  activity. — Galilee,  or  the  circuit  of  the  Gentiles, 
becomes  the  circuit  of  the  new  hfe. — In  preaching 
the  Gospel,  we  should  follow  up  God's  preparatory 
agencies  and  dispensations. — Evangelists  should  en- 
deavor to  find  proper  starting-points  for  their  work. 
— The  teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  fulness.  It  is,  1.  a 
preaching  (an  appeal  to  the  heart,  announcing  some- 
thing new) ;  2.  it  is  Gospel ;  3.  it  is  the  Gospel  of 
he  kingdom  ;  4.  it  conveys  salvation. — Defects  to  be 


avoided  in  the  Church:  1.  It  is  sad  when  teaching 
ceases  to  be  preaching ;  2.  more  sad  when  preaching 
ceases  to  be  teaching ;  3.  most  sad  when  preaching 
ceases  to  be  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  4.  not  less 
sad  when  destitute  of  the  power  of  life. — In  our  dayf 
also,  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  whicli 
we  preach  is  indispensable.' — The  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  should  be  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  Our  preaching  should  always  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
of  power.     2.  It  should  always  be  adapted  to  th« 
wants  of  the  age. — The  secret  of  Christ's  power  of 
helping  His  people  lay  in  their  spiritual  boldness :  1, 
Based  on  spiritual  humility  ;  2.  springing  from  spirit 
ual  faith ;  3.  manifesting  itself  in  spiritual  love ;  i. 
evidenced  by  spiritual  life. — Spiritual  cowardice  opens 
the  door  to  the  enemy. — Jesus  still  removes  every 
manner  of  sickness  and  disease. — The  fame  of  Jesus 
prepares  the  way  for  the  word  of   Jesus. — The  Sa- 
viour from  sm  is  also  the  Saviour  from  evil. — He 
healed  all  that  came  unto  Him. — In  trouble  and  ne- 
cessity we  learn  to  know  our  Deliverer. — The  king 
dom  of  Christ  commencing  amidst  poverty  and  mis- 
ery.   The  relation  between  those  who  follow  the  won- 
der-worker, and  those  who  foUow  the  Crucified  One. 
— Conversion  the  evidence  of  true  awakening. — Jesus 
gathers  His  people.     1.    How  ?     2.  For  what  pur- 
pose? 

Starke: — Christ  extends  His  kingdom  by  the 
Gospel,  not  with  carnal  weapons. — It  is  a  small  thing 
for  Him  who  gives  us  eternal  life  to  restore  our  bod- 
ily Ufe. — All  Christ's  miracles  are  blessings. 

Heubner : — These  cures  of  Jesus  are  important ; 
as  being  so  many  blessings  and  defiverances  of  wretch- 
ed and  needy  persons  ;  as  revelations  of  His  goodnesa 
and  love;  as  evidence  of  His  divme  mission;  aa 
pointing  to  the  spiritual  dehverance  which  He  wrought 


PART     SECOND. 

Ohbist  manifesting  Himself  in  outward  obsomity  as  tne  true  Saviour,  by  His 
■works ;  and  proving  Himself  the  promised  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  in  His  contin- 
ual conflict  with  the  spurious  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning  the  Me* 
eiah  (ch.  v.-xvi.  12). 


FIRST    SECTIOIsr. 

CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  THE  PROPHET.    A.  AS  TEACHER  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  HEAVEN.     THE  SERMON  ON  THE   MOUNT,  CH.  V.-VH. 


Btructure  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— t^ae  si^a.nA  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to 
present  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  m  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  theiHJ- 
racy.  Tins  idea  is  arranged  in  three  parts.  Part  first,  which  comprises  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  in 
the  narrower  sense,  presents  the  nature  and  ctiaracter  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
from  the  commencement  of  spiritual  Ufe  to  its  completion.  Ch.  v.  1-16.— At  the  close  of  this  seotioo 
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the  contrast  between  this  righteousness  and  that  of  Jewish  traditionalism  is  brought  out  in  its  fuUcs' 
manifestation  (to  suffer  persecution  for  Christ's  sake).  This  induces  the  Lord  to  explain,  in  Part  2, 
the  relation  between  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (in  doctruie  and  life)  and  that  of  tnt 
Jewish  theocracy.  The  former  is  the  genuine  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  (of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets),  in  opposition  to  that  false  development  of  Jewish  traditionahsm,  which  only  pre. 
served  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Ch.  v.  17-vii.  6. — As  the  first  section  contained  a  de- 
scription of  the  elevation  of  the  blessed  to  their  final  reward  in  heaven,  although  their  course  seems  to 
the  world  one  of  continual  humiliation ;  so  the  second  section  exhibits  the  righteousness  of  the  Phari- 
sees  in  its  real  character  and  results,  to  the  judgment  which  shall  finally  sweep  it  away  (beneath  "  dogs 
and  swine  "),  although  to  the  world  it  seems  to  rise  to  the  greatest  height  of  exaltation.  Lastly,  Christ 
shows  in  the  third  and  practical  section,  how  to  avoid  the  false  and  choose  the  right  way ;  indicating 
at  the  same  time,  the  mode  and  manner  of  genuine  spiritual  life  (ch.  vii.  7-27).  The  concluding  verses 
(vers.  28  and  29)  record  the  impression  produced  by  this  sermon  of  Jesus. 

Liteeattthb: — Comp.  Tholuck,  Comment,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  4th  ed..  1856  [transl.  into  En^l.  by  E.  LuDdin 
Brown,  Edinb.  and  Piiilad.,  1800] ;  Klinir,  Die  Bergpredigt  CliHsti,  Marburg.  1841 ;  Arndt,  Die  Bergpredtgt  Jemi  Oh^-isli, 
Magdeb.,  183T  and  18:38;  Branne,  2>le  Bergpredigt  unseres  Herrn  Jesu  Ghristi^  2d  ed.,  Altenburg,  1855. — For  the  old**! 
literature  of  the  subject,  se^  "Winer,  Danz,  and  Heubner. 


I. 

f  he  Sermon  mi  the  Mount  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  law  of  the  Spirit.  The  fundamental  laws  tf  the 
Idngdom  of  heaven  as  fundamental  promises  and  beatitudes  of  the  Gospel  Gradual  progress  upivard 
to  perfeclness  in  ricfhieousness,  or,  what  is  the  same,  in  Christ. 

Chapter  V.  1-16. 
(Vers.  1-12,  the  Gospel  for  the  21th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 


1  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and  when  he  was  sec  [had 

2  sat  down],  his  disciples  came  unto   [to]   him :  And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught 

3  them,  saying,   Ble.ssed   are  the    poor  in   spirit :   for  theirs   is   the   kingdom   of  heaven. 

5  Blessed  are  tliey   that  mourn:   for  they  shall  be  comforted.     Blessed  are  the  meek: 

6  for  they  shall  inlierit  the   earth.'      Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and   thirst  after 

7  righteousness:   for  they  shall  be  filled.     Blessed  are  the  merciful:   for  they  shall  obtain 
9  mercy.     Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :   for  they  shall  see  God.     Blessed  are  the  peace- 

1 0  makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.     Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 

1 1  secuted  for  righteousness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 

12  you  falsely,^  for  my  sake.     Rejoice,  an,d   be  exceeding  glad;   for  great  is  your  reward 

13  in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  tlie  prophets  which  [who]  were  before  you.  Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shaD  it  be  salted  ? 
it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 

14  men.     Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.     A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

15  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  [the]  '  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick; 

16  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven 

1  Ver.  5. — The  transposition  of  the  second  and  third  beatitudes  in  Lachmann's  and  Tischendorf 's  editions  is  not  suffl- 
•iently  snstained  by  the  testimony  of  Cod.  D.,  the  Vulgate,  etc.,  and  is  at  war  with  the  logical  order  of  the  beatitudes. 

2  Ver.  11. — ^idsely,  ij/evSrJ^ei/oi,  is  poorly  supported,  and  superfluous  on  account  of  the  words;  for  JIfy  sake.  [Tha 
svldence  against  t^evbo^^vot  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  its  removal  from  the  text.  The  Vatican  codex  (as  given  by 
Buttmann)  and  other  weighty  MS8.  and  ancient  versions  have  it,  and  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Tregelles  retain  it,  but 
Tregelies  marks  it  as  doubtful.  As  to  the  connection,  ;|/ei»S((/xei'oi  belongs  to  elfTrwiri,  or  all  the  three  proceding  verbs,  hut 
bot  to  '4veK€v  itJ.011. — P.  S.l 

•  Ver.  15, — [The  definite  article  here  indicates  the  familiar  household  measure. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  ANE  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
-The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  regarded  as  the 


central-point  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee.  It  wts  de 
livered  during  the  first  year  of  His  public  career,  some 
time  between  the  winter  of  781  and  the  spring  of  782 
A.  U.  "  The  activity  of  John  by  the  banks  of  Jor- 
dan probably  continued  till  toward  *lie  winter  of  th« 
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fear  781.  While  he  baptized  in  Galilee,  Christ  la- 
bored in  Judaea.  About  the  time  that  John  was  im- 
prisoned in  Galilee,  the  Sanhednm  of  Jerusalem  be- 
gan to  Tiew  with  dishlie  the  growing  authority  of 
Jesus.  On  this  account.  He  left  Judsea,  and  retired 
to  Gililee.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  782,  John  was 
Bti.i  in  prison.  At  that  time  he  sent  the  well-known 
embassy  to  Christ.  From  Matt.  xi.  1,  2,  we  gather 
that  this  inquiry  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  first 
journey  of  Christ  through  Galilee ;  hence  before  His 
attending  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  is  related  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  (ch.  t.).  Soon  afterward  the  execu- 
tion of  John  tc^oli:  place,  probably  between  Purim 
and  Easter  of  the  year  782  "  {see  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  ] 
p.  162). 

We  mark  three  stages  in  the  journey  of  Jesus 
through- Galilee.  The  first  comprises  the  journey  of 
Christ  through  the  mountainous  district  of  Upper 
Galilee.  This  is  aUuded  to  in  general  terms  by  Mat- 
thew in  ch.  It.  23.  The  calling  of  the  first  four 
Apostles,  together  with  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  Luke  v.  1,  and  the  sermon  of  the  Lord  by  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  preceding  that  miracle,  formed  the 
commencement  of  this  journey.  Its  close  is  marked 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  On  His  second  jour- 
tiey,  the  Lord  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  GaUlee 
proper  into  Upper  Peraea.  This  tour  conamenced 
with  His  second  sermon  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  on 
which  occasion  the  Lord  probably  uttered  the  greater 
part  of  the  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Other  three  Apostles  were  now  added  to  the  former. 
That  journey  closed  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Lord 
from  Gadara,  and  some  conflicts  between  Jesus  and 
the  Pharisees,  and  a  few  of  the  disciples  of  John 
(Matt,  ix.).  During  His  third  tour,  the  Lord  passed 
through  the  towns  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  Lower 
Galilee,  and  toward  Samaria  and  Judaea.  The  num- 
ber of  the  assistants  and  followers  of  Jesus  was  now 
increased  from  seven  to  twelve,  who  are  set  apart  as 
His  Apostles.  The  four  companions  of  His  first 
journey,  and  the  seven  who  attended  Him  during 
the  second,  had  only  been  His  followers ;  but  others 
are  now  added  to  their  number.  They  are  set  apart 
to  be  His  Apostles ;  and  the  Lord  sends  them  before 
Him, — as  yet,  however,  with  limited  powers,  and  for 
a  definite  purpose.  The  narrative  of  this  journey 
commences  with  the  calhng  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  instructions  given  to  them.  While  the 
Apostles  precede  the  Lord,  holy  women  gather 
around  and  minister  unto  Him  (Luke  vui.  1-3).  The 
towns  of  Magdala,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  and  Nain,  between  the  south- 
em  side  of  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lower  Hermon,  are 
mentioned  as  special  points  touched  during  this  jour- 
ney. Its  goal — as  appears  from  the  sending  of  the 
twelve  Apostles — ^was  Jerusalem,  where,  according 
to  John  v.,  Jesus  attended  the  feast  of  Purim.  This 
journey,  which  was  intended  to  terminate  in  Judaea, 
was  interrupted  by  two  events — the  resolution  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  to  compass  the  death  of 
Jesus  (John  vii.  1),  and  the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xiv.  12 ;  Mark  vi.  30 ;  Luke  ix.  10). 

A  close  review  of  this  tour  shows  that  Jesus  un- 
iertook  three  public  journeys  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
awake  the  attention  of  His  people,  and  to  lead  them 
to  decide  for  the  truth  (John  ii.  13  ;  v. ;  xii.  9) 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  given  by  Matthew 
and  the  account  of  it  in  LuJce  vi.  12  sqq. 

According  to  Augustine  {De  consensu  evang.  ii. 
19),  Andr.  Osiauder,  Biisching,  Hess,  Storr,  Gratz, 


and  others,  the  two  sermons  were  delivered  at  differ, 
ent  times.  But  most  modem  interpreters  are  agreed 
that  they  are  only  two  different  accounts  of  one  ind 
the  same  sermon  of  Jesus.  Calvin,  Schneckenbur 
ger,  and  Olshausen  hold  that  the  account  in  Matthew 
is  the  less  authentic  of  the  two ;  while  Tholuck,  Eb- 
rard,  and  Meyer  (p.  168),  think  that  Luke  derived 
his  narrative  from  Matthew.  Lastly,  according  to 
Strauss,  neither  of  the  two  accounts  is  strictly  au- 
thentic. In  our  opinion,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
two  different  sermons  delivered  in  close  succession, 
— the  one  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  GaUlee, 
the  otber,  on  a  lower  ridge  of  the  same  mountain ; 
the  one,  addressed  only  to  His  disciples  ;  the  other, 
to  all  the  people  who  had  followed  Him,  Still,  so  far 
as  their  fundamental  ideas  and  real  subject-matter 
are  concerned,  the  two  sermons  are  identical,  differ- 
ing only  in  form  and  adaptation, — that  reported  by 
Matthew  being  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  hence 
esoteric  in  its  form ;  while  that  given  by  Luke  is  eX' 
oteric,  being  addressed  to  the  people.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  both  is  evidently  the  same— the  ex- 
altation of  the  humble  and  the  humiliation  of  i  ho 
proud.  This  idea  is  couched  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  descriptioQ  of  the  Jewish  year  of  jubilee,  and 
expressed  in  the  form  of  beatitudes.  But  the  differ 
ent  aspects  under  which  this  fundamental  truth  is 
presented,  show  that  originally  two  sermons  had  been 
delivered  by  the  Lord ;  for,  1.  the  number  of  the  b& 
atitudes  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  sermons,  and  the 
beatitudes  themselves  are  differently  couched  ;  2.  is 
the  Gospel  by  Luke,  there  is  always  a  woe  to  corre- 
spond to  each  of  the  beatitudes.  This  contrast  ap- 
pears, indeed,  also  in  that  portion  of  the  sermon,  as 
reported  by  Matthew,  which  treats  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  Pharisees  and  its  consequences,  but  in  a 
form  quite  different  from  that  in  Luke.  Add  to  this, 
3.  the  difference  in  the  account  of  the  locality  and  the 
audience.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  delivered 
the  sermon  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  sitting ; 
while  Luke  relates  that  He  came  down  and  stood 
in  the  plain  or  on  a  plateau,  to  preach  to  the  people. 
According  to  Matthew,  "  seemg  the  mirititudes,"  He 
retired  among  His  disciples  ;  whUe  Luke  records  that 
He  came  down  with  His  disciples,  and  stood  among 
the  multitude  in  order  to  address  them.  "  Thus  we 
have  evidently  two  different  discourses  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  the  same  elements ;  and,  be- 
fore we  adopt  any  hypothesis  which  would  represent 
the  one  as  inferior  to  the  other,  we  should  first  endea- 
vor to  study  them  more  closely,  and  to  understand  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  two  Gospels.  Viewed 
in  that  light,  these  discourses  bear  each  a  distinctive 
character.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  strictly  so 
called,  is  a  discourse  which  Christ  could  not,  at  the 
time,  have  addressed  to  the  people  generally.  Thia 
remark  specially  appUes  to  His  description  of  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  of  their  righteousness,  and 
to  His  exposition  of  the  contrast  between  His  own 
teaching  and  theirs.  Manifestly,  Jesus  could  not 
have  addressed  in  this  manner  the  Jewish  people  gen- 
erally, without  thereby  needlessly  exposing  His  ow» 
followers.  Nor  were  the  people  prepared  to  under 
stand  or  receive  such  doctrine.  And  even  though 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  Evangelist  had  introduced 
into  this  discourse  some  things  said  on  other  occa 
sions,  yet  this  sermon  is  so  thoroughly  connected  in 
its  structure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  its  com- 
position, so  far  as  its  leading  features  are  concerned, 
to  the  EvangeUst  himself."  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  369.) 
Manifestly,  this  discourse  is  esoteric — an  cxpositiot 
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of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven in  their  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  a  spuri- 
ous traditionalism,  which  could  only  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  disciples.  Hence  the  choice  of  the  lo- 
caUty,  the  retirement  from  the  multitude,  and  the  gath- 
ering of  the  disciples  around  Him.  The  Evangehst, 
indeed,  records  at  the  close,  "  that  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine ; "  but  this  apparent  inac- 
curacy— on  our  supposition — only  confirms  the  view 
that,  after  His  descent  from  the  mountain,  the  Lord 
addressed  to  the  people  generally  the  discourse  com- 
municated by  Luke.  The  latter  is  just  what  we  would 
have  expected  in  the  circumstances — a  popular  and 
lively  address,  short,  and  illustrated  by  similes.  This 
esoteric  form  agrees  with  the  context  as  mentioned 
by  Luke,  who  records  that  Jesus  delivered  this  ad- 
dress standing  among  the  people,  though  His  eye 
would,  no  doubt,  chiefly  rest  in  blessing  upon  the 
disciples. 

The  time  when  ihe.te  two  discourses  were  delivered. 
— From  some  events  recorded  by  Luke  before  his 
account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ch.  vi.  1,  etc.), 
it  might  appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  a  later 
period.  But  this  apparent  inaccuracy  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  considerations  connected  with  the 
structure  of  his  Gospel.  The  context  shows  that  both 
Evangelists  record  it  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
same  tune.  Both  in  Luke  and  in  Matthew  the  history 
of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  immediately  follows 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Manifestly,  then,  the  two 
discourses  were  delivered  during  the  same  journey  of 
Jesus  through  Galilee.  Sunilarly,  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Luke  prove  that  the  discourse  reported 
by  him  followed  immediately  upon  that  reported  by 
Matthew.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  left  tfie  multi- 
tude, and  retired  with  His  disciples  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  while  Luke  relates  that  He  again  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain,  with  His  disciples,  "  into  the 
plain  "  (eVi  Toirou  TreSivov),  among  the  waiting  multi- 
tude. If  to  this  we  add  the  manifest  internal  connec- 
tion between  the  two  discourses,  we  obtain  a  very 
distinct  view  of  the  subject.  On  tlie  top  of  the  moun- 
tain Jesus  addressed  to  His  disciples  the  discourse 
about  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  an  esoteric  form : 
wliile  immediately  afterward  He  repeated  it  in  an  ex- 
oteric form,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  on  a  plateau 
of  the  same  mountain. 

The  locality,  or  the  mourUain. — According  to 
Latin  tradition,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  was  what  is 
now  called  the  " Horns  of  Hattin"  between  Mount 
Tabor  and  Tiberias.  Robinson  gives  the  foUowmg 
description  of  this  mountain  (ii.  p.  370) :  "  The  road 
passes  down  to  Hattiu  on  the  west  of  the  Tell ;  as 
we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path  toward 
the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Eastern  Horn. — As 
Been  on  this  side,  the  TeU  or  mountain  is  merely  a 
low  ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not 
ten  minutes  in  length  from  east  to  west.  At  its  east- 
ern end  is  an  elevated  point  or  horn,  perhaps  sixty 
feet  above  the  plain ;  and,  at  the  western  end,  another 
not  so  high ;  these  give  to  the  ridge,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  Kurun 
Hattin,  '  Horns  of  Hattin.'  But  the  singularity  of 
this  ridge  is,  that,  on  reaching  the  top,  you  iind  that 
it  lies  along  the  very  border  of  the  great  southern 
plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  off  at  once  by  a  precip- 
itous offset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin,  from  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  not 

much  less  than  400  feet The  summit  of  the 

Fiostt  '^   Horn  is  a  little  circular  plain  ;  and  the  top 


of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horn»  is  alsi  flat 
tened  to  a  plain.  The  whole  mountain  is  of  .  ime 
stone." — The  situation  and  the  appearance  of  thif 
mountain  agree  well  with  the  supposition  that  it  iraa 
the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  It  lay  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  about  seven  miles  from  Capernaum.  We 
can  well  conceive  that,  when,  on  His  return  from  th« 
journey  through  Galilee,  Jesus  reached  this  point, 
He  partly  dismissed  the  multitudes  who  had  followed 
Him.  The  description  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  of  "  the  plain,"  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  Robinson  has  iudeed  shown  that  no  weighty 
grounds  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  tradition  (li  p. 
371).  It  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  13th  century  by  Brocardua 
[about  A.  n.  1283] ;  while  this  tradition  is  apparent 
ly  contradicted  by  another,  which  designates  the  same 
mountain  as  the  spot  where  Christ  fed  the  five  thou- 
sand with  the  five  loaves.  Still,  no  vahd  ground  can 
be  urged  against  it.  A  striking  historical  illus- 
tration, by  way  of  contrast,  is  connected  with  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  assuming  that  ridge  to  be  the  Moun*. 
of  Beatitudes.  On  the  spot  where  Jesus  had  de- 
scribed the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  pronounced  the 
meek  and  the  peacemakers  blessed,  the  most  bloody 
battles  have  been  fought !  [See  C.  v.  Kaumer,  p.  37.) 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1187,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hattin 
took  place,  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  the  Crusar 
ders  was  destroyed  on  the  height  of  Tell  Hattin,  after 
the  army  had  been  beaten  by  Sultan  Saladin  in  the 
valley.  Again,  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Bonaparte 
defeated,  in  1799,  with  3000  men,  an  army  of  25,000 
Turks. — From  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  expres- 
sion, Jesus  Tsrent  up  into  a  mountain,  iU  tI  opos, 
Gfrorer  and  Bruno  Bauer  have  inferred  that  the 
mountain  was  merely  mythical,  and  that  it  always 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  locality.  But  in  all 
these  narratives,  the  term  "  mountain "  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  places  where  the  people  were 
encamped  [Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  676).  Ebrard  {Krit- 
ik,  etc.,  p.  349)  suggests  that  the  expression  is  sufiS- 
ciently  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  through- 
out Palestine  there  was  no  plain  from  which  moun- 
tains rose,  but  that  the  country  was  an  extended 
plain  intersected  by  valleys.  But  this  is  only  par- 
tially true,  as  there  are  considerable  mountain-topa 
in  the  country  ;  although  the  configuration  of  Pales- 
tine may  partly  have  given  rise  to  such  a  genera)" 
mode  of  expression  as  "  to  go  up  into  a  mountain^ 

Occasion  of  this  address. — According  to  Wiest" 
ler  {Chrotwlogische  Synapse,  p.  206),  the  year  from 
the  autumn  779  to  that  of  780  had  been  a  sabbatical 
year.  Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  jubilee  was  stil 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  For,  although  the 
peculiar  ordinances  connected  with  the  jubilee  were 
no  longer  observed  even  at  the  time  of  the  prophets, 
the  symbolical  import  of  the  institution  must  still 
have  been  cherished  by  the  people.  The  passage 
from  Isaiah  Ixi.,  which  Jesus  had  shortly  before  read 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  14,  etc.),  re- 
ferred to  the  year  of  grace  of  the  Lord.  The  sym- 
boUcal  idea  of  this  institution  which  had  pervsdiid  the 
song  of  Mary,  was  fully  unfolded  and  developed  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.   {Leben  Jem,  ii.  2,  p.  571."/ 

Relation  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at 
reported  by  Matthew,  and  tile  parallel  passages  in 
Luke  and  Mark. — This  relation  is  explained,  1.  by 
the  difference  between  the  two  discourses ;  2.  by  the 
circumstance  that  Luke  records  in  other  passages  the 
admonitions  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
disciples.     This  remark  appUes  more  especially  U> 
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the  Lord's  Prayer,  Luke  xi.  1-4 ;  to  the  admonition 
to  prayer,  vera.  9-13  ;  to  the  simile  in  vers.  34-36  ; 
and  to  the  warning  against  exoessire  care  for  the 
things  of  this  life,  Luke  xii.  22-31.  Still,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  the  statements  in  the  first  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  recur  in  the  other  Gospels,  may 
hiwe  been  repea,ted  on  other  oeoisions  ;  for  example, 
Mark  ix.  60  ;  Luke  xu.  34 ;  xiii.  24 ;  xvi.  13,  17,  18. 
Others,  again,  may  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Evangelist  in  another  context:  for  example,  Luke 
xii.  58. 

Ver.  1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  1 5  i  i-  S  J, 
K.  T.  \. — This  is  evidently  meant  to  acnunt  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  fre- 
quently saw  multitudes  around  Him,  but  here  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis  is  laid  on  that  circumstance.  The 
question  then  arises,  whether  the  crowding  of  the 
multitude  around  had  induced  Him  to  deliver  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  in  their  presence,  and  that  with  all 
which  it  contains  concerning  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ; 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  induced  Him  to 
explain  these  truths  in  a  confidential  manner  to  His 
disciples  alone.  We  adopt  the  latter  view,  which  is 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  Mark  iii.  12,  13  ;  Luke 
vi.  12,  13 ;  John  vi.  23,  comp.  with  ver.  16. 

His  disciples It  is  evident  that  at  that  period 

Jesus  had  already  made  a  separation  between  His 
disciples  and  the  people.  But  Matthew  distinguishes 
between  this  and  the  later  choice  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles, oh.  X.  1.  The  expression  implies  that  a  larger 
circle  of  friends  and  assistants  had  gathered  around 
Jesus,  among  whom  the  twelve  occupied  a  prominent 
place. 

Ver.  2.  And  He  opened  His  mouth. — The 
phrase  hvoly^w  rh  cTfJ^a,  ns  nrQ  ,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  oriental  and  pictorial ;  secondarily,  it  indicates 
an  important  element,  that  of  confidential  and  solemn 
communication:  Job  iii.  1  ;  Dan.  x.  16.  This  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  moment  when  the  Incarnate 
Word  opened  His  mouth  to  enunciate  the  eternal 
principles  of  the  New  Covenant.  We  note  here  the 
contrast,  as  between  Sinai  and  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, the  law  and  the  Gospel,  so  also  between  the 
speaking  of  God  durmg  the  Old  Testament,  accom- 
panied as  it  then  was  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
Jesus  "  opening  His  mouth  "  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Vers.  3-16.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  (vers.  S-16)  comprises  the  seven  beati- 
tudes, and  their  application  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
under  the  twofold  simile  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  the  latter  being  agaio  ar- 
ranged under  two  similes — that  of  the  city  on  the  hill, 
and  that  of  the  candlestick.  The  seven  admonitions 
»re  rightly  characterized  as  so  many  beatitudes.    From 


this  we  infei,  above  dll,  the  evangelical  character  ol 
this  discourse  of  Jesus,  since,  1.  He  designates  eack 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  a  beati 
tude,  because  it  imparts  beatitude.  The  blessednesi 
which  Himself  at  the  first  imparts,  is  succeeded  bj 
bdnci  blessed,  even  unto  perfect  beatitude  in  glory 
2.  Since,  on  that  account.  He  does  not  prescribe  any 
course  of  action  conformable  to  the  law  or  to  His 
teaching,  but  a  life  conformable  to  the  law,  aa  a  uian- 
ifestation  of  His  teaching.  3.  He  presents  the  great 
outlines  of  New  Testament  righteousness  as  consist- 
ing in  self-knowledge,  felt  want,  suffering,  emptiness, 
or  susceptibility,  which  the  Lord  will  meet  out  of  the 
heavenly  fulness  of  His  own  kingdom.  4.  He  pro 
sents  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  theii 
perfectness  as  spiritual  in  their  character,  and  as  th« 
property  of  the  beatified.  6.  In  the  succession  of 
these  beatitudes  He  marks  the  development  of  the 
new  life  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion. 
Luther  :  "  This  is  indeed  a  fair,  sweet,  and  pleasant 
commencement  of  His  preaching  and  teaching.  For 
He  does  not  come  in  like  Moses,  or  Uke  a  teacher 
of  the  law,  with  commands,  threats,  and  terrors,  bat 
in  the  most  kindly  manner,  with  attractions,  and  al- 
lurements, and  most  sweet  promises."  The  old  ai- 
rangement  into  seven  beatitudes  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  seventh  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  thepeaeemakers," 
marks  the  cUmax :  "  They  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  In  the  eighth  beatitude,  the  other  seven 
are  only  summed  up  under  the  idea  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  relation  to  those 
who  persecute  it ;  while  the  ninth  is  a  description 
of  the  eighth,  with  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
these  righteous  persons  stand  to  Christ.  The  scvet 
beatitudes,  therefore,  describe  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  it  appears  in  the  last  in- 
stance, on  the  one  hand,  in  being  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  and  on  the  other,  for  Christ's 
sake.  This  also  casts  a  new  light  upon  each  of  the 
seven  beatitudes :  they  are  a  conllict  with  false  right- 
eousness for  true  righteousness'  sake :  they  are  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  they  are  a  conflict  for  His  sake. 

The  seven  beatitudes  form  an  ascending  hue,  in 
which  the  new  life  is  traced  from  stage  to  stage, 
from  its  oommencement  to  its  completion.  At  the 
basis  we  have  poverty  in  spirit,  the  grand  final  re- 
sult of  the  Old  Testament  discipUne.  But,  m  study- 
ing this  ascending  line  of  Christian  righteousness  or 
virtue,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  poverty, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  parallels  which  they 
contain.  Manifestly,  each  of  the  beatitudes  ex- 
presses a  new  (religious)  relationship  toward  God, 
and,  side  by  side  with  it,  a  new  (moral)  relationship 
toward  the  world.  This  will  appear  more  clearlj 
I  from  the  following  table : — 


era  !5<^ 


The  poor  in  spirit. 


They  that  mourn. 


The  meek. 


They  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness. 


The  merciful. 


i    -^ 

P   ca   t^ 


The  pure  in  heart.  The  peacemakers. 

Bleas«<l  are  ye,  the  disciples,  if  ye  are  such.    Thus  shall  ye  be : — 
(a)  The  salt  of  the  earth.     (6)  The  light  of  the  world. 

1.  A  city  set  on  an  hiU, 

2.  A  candle  put  on  a  candlestick. 

Ver.  8.  Blessed,  KaK  dp  iot,  "'"I'^JS? ,  Ps.  i.  1.  I  mence  with  8ti  (vers.  3-10),  we  gather  what  bleasea 
••'  From  the  explanatory   sentences,   which  com-  |  ness  Jesus  has  in  view — that  of  the  kuigdom  of 
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Messiah."  Again,  Jesus  declares  those  blessed 
whom  the  men  of  tht  world  would  hold  to  be  most 
unhappy.  He  designates  by  that  term  circumstances 
which,  to  those  looking  merely  at  the  outside,  would 
appear  far  from  enviable,  and  traits  of  character 
running  directly  contrary  to  the  carnal  views  and 
the  legal  righteousness  of  the  Jews.  Hence  these 
sentences  are  so  many  paradoxes.  "  Although  these 
Btatements  of  Christ  ran  directly  counter  to  the  car- 
nal prejudices  of  His  contemporaries.  His  utterances 
contain  nothing  that  was  either  entirely  new  or  un- 
known, since  all  these  beatitudes  are  based  upon 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ivii.  15 ;  Ixi. 
1-8;  Ps.  xxxiv.  11-19;  xxxvii.  11;  Ixxiii.  1;  1 
Sam.  ii.  5 :  Ps.  U.  17  ;  Eccles.  vii.  4,  etc.)."  0.  von 
Geilach.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  like  the  be- 
atitudes of  Jesus,  that  in  Ps.  i.  both  presupposes  a 
corresponding  state  of  mind,  and  admonisheb  believ- 
ers to  cherish  and  seek  such  a  spiritual  disposition. 

The  poor  in  spirit,  oi  irrajx"'  too  tt v sv- 
nan . — The  dative  is  here  used  to  designate  them 
more  particularly :  in  their  spirit,  or  in  reference  to 
their  spirit,  or  spiritual  life ;  those  who  feel  themselves 
spiritually  poor,  and  hence  reahze  their  deep  and  in- 
expressible want  of  the  Spirit,  and  long  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Spirit.  (The  opposite  of  this  in  Rev.  iii. 
17.)  Hence  the  expression  does  not  imply  poverty 
)f  spirit  in  reference  to  man,  far  less  intellectual 
poverty  (as  Fritzsche  thinks).  The  idea,  that  it  re- 
fers to  external  poverty,  voluntarily  chosen,  or  to  a 
vow  of  voluntary  poverty,  as  some  of  the  older  Ro- 
man CathoUc  commentators  imagine  (Maldonatus, 
Cornelius  k  Lap.),  deserves  no  further  notice.  The 
addition,  ^w  'jrv^v^ari^  forms  a  primary  and  es- 
sential characteristic  of  Christianity.  Although 
wanting  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke,  the 
expression  refers  there  also  to  spiritual  poverty. 
Kostlin  fancies  that  the  omission  in  Luke  is  due  to 
Ebionite  leanings;  while  Matthew  purposely  added 
the  words,  "  in  spirit,"  to  mark  the  difference. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  only  an  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  Baur,  that  the  first  Christians  had  been 
Ebionites.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  expression 
bears  special  reference  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy  (Isa.  bd.  1 ;  Ixvi.  2).  But 
those  Ebionites  were  not  poor  in  the  sense  of  their 
entertaining  carnal  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  but 
in  that  of  spiritual  longing  for  true  righteousness. 
This  feeling  of  spiritual  poverty,  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  prophets,  had  now  attained  full  ma- 
turity. It  had  been  ^^ fulfilled ;  "  and  hence  coin- 
cided with  the  ixi-ravoia  in  its  origin,  as  this  grace 
unfolds  in  the  two  succeeding  beatitudes,  and  forms 
the  germ  of  the  Ta.-nitvo(^po(Tvvri.  The  full  meaning 
of  the  expression  is  brought  out  in  the  following  re- 
mark of  Tholuck ;-"  To  translate  accurately,  we  must 
render  the  term  by  egeni  and  mendici,  for  this  is  the 
mcaniQg  of  TTTw^o?)  "while  TreVrjs  corresponds  to  the 
haXmpaupery  On  the  humility  cherished  by  Gen- 
tile sages,  especially  on  that  of  Socrates,  comp. 
Heubner,  p.  50. 

Ver.  4.  They  that  mourn,  oi  irei/floCi/Tf  ?, 
Isa,  Ixi.  2. — We  must  not  apply  the  term  (with  Chry- 
sostom  and  most  of  the  older  interpreters)  to  deep 
mourning  on  account  of  sin,  nor  yet  to  sadness  and 
sorrow  in  general.  This  state  of  mind  is  explained 
by  the  poverty  in  spirit  from  which  it  springs,  and 
tends  toward  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righte- 
ousness. From  the  first,  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  great  object  aimed  after, 
— <iven  in  poverty  of  spirit,  much  more  in  mourning. 


But  as  yet  this  object  has  not  been  clearly  reaUzed  bj 
the  consciousness.  Hence  it  impUes  spiritual  mourn- 
ing, divine  sorrow,  in  opposition  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  This  mourning  in  God  (by 
His  Spirit),  after  God  (His  blessings),  and  for  God 
(His  glory),  includes  not  only  mourning  on  account 
of  sin,  but  also  on  account  of  its  consequences; 
more  particularly,  is  it  the  expression  of  a  state  of 
mind  when  the  world,  with  its  possessions  and  pleas 
ures,  is  no  longer  capable  of  satisfying,  gladdening 
or  comforting.  Those  who  thus  mourn  are  to  be 
comforted — of  course,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  mourn  ;  but  their  consolation  is  to  be  abso- 
lute (see  Rom.  viii.  18  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  John  xiv.  3). 
This  comfort  necessarily  impUes  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  it  also  includes  the  promise  that  their  godly 
sorrow  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  removed  by  thv 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit. 

Ver.  5.  The  meek. — Ps.  xxxvii.  11,  according  ti 
the  Septuagint :  ol  5e  Trpaeis  KK-npofo/j-riaouai  yrjv. 
They  who  suffer  in  love,  or  love  in  patience ;  thej 
who,  in  the  strength  of  love,  boldly  yet  meekly, 
meekly  yet  boldly,  bear  injustice,  and  thereby  con- 
quer. In  this  beatitude,  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Land  (the  enemies  being  driven  out)  is  a  symbol  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  still,  outward  possession, 
and  that  in  all  its  fulness,  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
expression :  the  land,  the  earth. 

Ver.  6.  Hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness.— A  figurative  mode  of  indicating  a  desire  so 
inteiLse  as  to  be  painful.  Wetstein.  (The  substan- 
tive is  here  in  the  accusative,  tt^v  diKaiocrvvTjv,  though 
commonly  in  the  genitive.)  Aucaiouiii'r),  with  the  ar-- 
ticle,  the  only  genuine  righteousness,  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  above  all, 
righteousness  not  as  a  work  of  our  own,  but  as  a 
gift, — a  fact  not  of  the  outer,  but  of  the  inner  life. 
Hence  the  expression  refers  neither  to  the  Christian 
religion  (Kuinoel)  nor  to  upriglityiess,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  was,  according  to  Meyer,  the  grand 
object  of  Christ.  Righteousness  is  correspondence  to 
the  law ;  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, that  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit. 

They  shall  be  filled,  i.  e.,  with  righteousness.— 
This  promise  appUes  neither  exclusively  to  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  nor  to  final  acquittal  in  judgment;  but 
includes  both  justification,  sanctification,  and  final 
acquittalj^all  of  which,  indeed,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  justification. 

Ver.  7.  The  merciful,  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  De 
Wette  appUes  this  in  the  first  place  to  the  members  of 
the  theocracy,  who,victorious  over  the  Gentiles,  should 
not  execute  vengeance  upon  them.  The  idea  is  correct, 
if  taken  in  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  sense.  They  are 
the  meek,  who,  having  formerly  been  on  the  defensive, 
have  now  taken  the  offensive.  The  meek  bear  the  in- 
justice of  the  world ;  the  merciful  bravely  address 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  world.  They  shall  ob- 
tain mercy,  as  being  the  objects  of  mercy.  As  mourn- 
ing, they  are  delivered  from  the  sorrows  of  Ufe ;  as 
longing  after  righteousness,  from  the^traft  of  hfe ;  and 
now  as  the  merciful,  from  all  the  misery  of  life.  But 
this  is  only  the  negative  element ;  the  positive  ap 
pears  in  the  gradation:  they  shall  be  comforted, 
they  shall  be  satisfied,  they  shall  obtain  mercy,  be 
inwardly  renewed  and  restored.  And  all  this,  in 
accordance  with  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.    See  Matt.  vii.  2. 

Ver.  8.  Thepureinheart,  oi  Kaflo   olrpitin 
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•  1 01 . — This  must  refer  to  righteousness  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  heart  and  inner  life.  Purity  of  heart 
consists  in  that  steady  direction  of  the  soul  toward 
the  divine  life  which  excludes  every  other  object 
from  the  hon.d,ge  of  the  heart.  Hence  "  inward 
moral  integrity  "  is  not  sufficient ;  irrespective  of  the 
fact,  that  such  integrity  bears  reference  to  an  exter- 
nal moral  standard.  Our  Lord,  however,  does  not 
require  absolute  purity ;  else  He  would  have  said : 
They  behold  God.  The  term  refers  to  a  life  pure  in 
file  inmost  tendency  and  direction  of  the  heart,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  set  upon  what  is  eternally  and 
absolutely  pure.  Hence  it  applies  to  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  or  to  a  life  of  sanctification,  or  to  being  born 
of  God  (1  John  iii.  9).  When  thus  the  inmost  heart 
is  pure,  its  outgoings  in  life  will  also  be  pure.  The 
inner  life  will  ever  manifest  itself  more  and  more 
clearly  as  "  seeing  God." 

They  shall  see  God. — The  expression  does 
not  refer  merely  to  an  internal  knowledge  of  God  (ac- 
cording to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theophylaot,  Tholuck, 
etc.),  nor  (according  to  de  Wette)  to  direct  spiritual 
communion  with  God  here  and  hereafter, — far  less 
to  Messianic  beatitude  generally  (Kuinoel  and  others), 
under  the  Oriental  figure  of  a  man  beholding  his 
king,  or  appearing  before  him.  These  ideas  are, 
however,  included  in  the  final  and  perfect  seeing  of 
God.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Meyer,  that  it  refers  to  the  beatific  vision  of  saints, 
when  in  the  resurrection  body  they  shall  behold  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Son  (Rev.  xxii. 
4).  For  it  is  evident  that  in  all  these  seven  promises 
no  interval  of  space  or  time  intervenes  between  the 
longing  and  the  satisfaction.  This  vision  of  God 
commences  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  opens,  or  when 
spiritual  vision  begins  in  the  regenerate  heart  (Bph. 
i.  18) :  it  is  perfected  when  in  eternity  we  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  John  iii.  2). 

Ver.  9.  The  peacemakers,  ot  eip  nvoir  o  toi. 
— The  peacemakers  of  the  true  theocracy,  not  merely 
ihQ  peaceful^  ^IpriviKoi^  James  iii.  17.  It  denotes  the 
exertions  made  by  the  pure  heart  on  behalf  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the 
messengers  of  peace  under  the  New  Testament, — not 
with  reference  to  their  oflicial  capacity,  but  to  the 
power  and  truth  of  the  word  which  they  bear  (Col. 
i.  20 :  Prov.  xii.  20).  The  promise  which  imme- 
diately follows,  corresponds  with  their  exalted  posi- 
tion as  here  indicated. 

They  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God  (in 
the  full  theocratic  sense,  as  children  of  age,  v  lot,  and 
not  merely  Tc'icfa).— The  term  is  not  simply  equiva- 
lent to  such  expressions  as  vloOeaia  and  KK-qpovo^ia, 
in  Rom.  viii.  17,  and  Gal.  iv.  6-7  (Meyer),  nor  to 
being  beloved  of  God  (Kuinoel),  nor  to  being  like 
unto  God  (Paulus) ;  but  indicates  that,  by  their  fel- 
lowship with  the  Son,  and  their  dependence  upon 
Him,  they  enjoy  the  exalted  rank  of  full-grown 
children  of  God.  They  are  the  children  of  God  as 
the  messengers  of  Christ,  the  instruments  of  His 
kingdom,  and  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
term  sons  may  have  been  used,  because  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  had  not  yet  fuUy  revealed  Himself  in  that 
character ;  after  which  they  appear  as  His  friends, 
.  His  representatives,  His  messengers,  and  His  organs. 
Their  dignity  and  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
viewed  spiritually — constitutes  the  promise  given  to 
them.  Hence  "  KAtriefjaovTai,  not  erwnt  (Kuinoel), 
but  what  they  really  are,  is  here  expressly  recognized 
-)j  the  name  given  to  them." — Meyer. 

T  er,  10  Thev  which  are  persecuted,  SfSiwy- 


fj.4vo I , — Here  the  conflict  between  the  new  spiritua 
theocracy  and  its  old  degenerate  form  is  introduced 
forming  a  transition  from  the  ideal  representation  of 
the  disciples  to  the  oircumstances  in  which  they  wen 
actually  placed,  and  which  are  specially  referred  tc 
in  the  following  verse. — By  righteousness  is  not 
merely  meant  here  the  grace  alluded  to  in  ver.  6  ;  h 
rather  comprises  the  substance  of  all  the  seven  be- 
atitudes,— i.  e.,  righteousness  not  merely  in  its  grand 
manifestation,  but  also  in  its  first  origin  and  final 
completion,  more  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  peacemakers,  exciting  the  resistance 
of  the  world  (see  Matt.  x. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  14.) 

Theirs  is  the  kingdom    of   heaven The 

same  expression  as  in  ver.  3.  Nor,  indeed,  could  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  here  different  from  what  it 
was  at  the  outset ;  only  the  manner  of  its  possession 
and  enjoyment  is  now  other  than  it  had  been.  To 
the  poor  in  spirit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists,  'ji 
the  first  place,  in  their  being  comforted ;  while  these 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  wUl,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  1 2,  partake  of  that  great  reward  in 
heaven  itself  which  is  promised  to  all  who  suffer  ibi 
the  sake  of  Christ.  In  ver.  3,  we  have  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  all  that  it  implies, — here,  with  all 
that  it  imparts ;  there,  as  objectively  set  before  us, 
— here,  as  our  own  personal  and  actual  possession. 

Ver.  11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
vile you,  etc.,  for  my  sake This  is  the  special 

appUcation  of  what  the  Lord  had  above  declared,  ot 
the  interpretation  of  the  language  used  in  ver.  10. 
The  disciples  are  those  who  are  blessed ;  righteous- 
ness is  personified  in  the  Lord.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference :  the  Lord  is  so  unconditionally ;  the  dis- 
ciples conditionally,  viz.,  in  as  far  as  they  prove 
themselves  disciples.  We  are  not  inclined,  with 
Beza,  to  hmit  the  expressions,  "  revile  and  perse, 
cute,"  to  outward  sufferings  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  expression  %v  sKt  v  e/xuv  refers  to  all  the 
three  verbs,  and  the  word  iJ/euSdjiecoi  is  accord- 
ingly superfluous. 

By  pointing  to  the  great  reward  in  heaven,  the 
Lord  sets  the  fact  more  clearly  than  ever  before  His 
hearers,  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  that  perfectness  will  only  be  attained 
there,  while  here  we  are  to  prepare  for  it  by  suffer- 
ing and  witness-bearing  on  behalf  of  Christ. 

Ver.  12.  For  so  persecuted  they  the  proph- 
ets. — The  example  of  the  prophets  was  intended 
to  show  the  disciples  that  this  struggle  between 
them  and  carnal  Judaism  was  not  of  recent  date,  but 
had  been  carried  on  even  at  the  time  of  the  prophets 
(Acts  vii.  61,  52).  But  it  would  also  convince  them 
that  they  stood  on  the  same  level  with  the  seers  of 
old,  and  that  they  were  to  continue  and  completa 
Divine  revelation  under  the  New  Testament. 

Ver.  16.  The  high  calling  of  the  disciples  had 
been  annotmced  in  the  beatitudes.  The  Lord  now 
proceeds  to  show  more  fully  both  its  necessity  and 
its  glory.  Viewing  their  calling,  1.  in  its  spiritual 
and  inward  aspect,  the  disciples  are  the  salt  of  tlit 
earth ;  2.  viewed  externally,  and  in  their  corporaU 
capacity,  they  are  the  light  of  the  world,  viz.,  [a]  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  as  being  the  Church  of  God,  and 
(5)  candle  on  a  candlestick,  in  their  capacity  ai 
Apostles.  These  two  ideas,  however,  must  not  be 
viewed  as  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Ver.  13.  The  salt  of  the  earth. — A  figure  of 
the  element  of  nourishment  and  preservation  in  th« 
kingdom  of  heaven,  preventing  corruption,  preserv- 
ing nutriment,  giving  savor  to  it,  and  rendermg 
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healiliy.  A  similar  use  of  the  term  "salt"  occurs 
in  many  of  the  proTerbs  and  symbols  of  the  ancients. 
I — The  idea,  that  the  term  salt  is  here  used  to  indi- 
»ate  an  indispensable  commodity  (Fritzsche),  is  far 
too  vague ;  nor  does  it  exclusively  refer  to  the  use 
»f  salt  in  sacrifices, — the  expression  implying  that 
khey  were  tho  salt  of  the  whole  earth. — The  term 
"  earth"  is  figurative,  denoting,  not  mankind  gener- 
«Uy,  but  society  as  then  existing,  both  in  the  the- 
ocracy and  the  GentUe  world, — being  the  definite 
form  which  the  world  had  assumed  (Ps.  xciii. ;  John 
iii.  12;  Rev.  xiii.  11).  The  disciples  were  destined, 
as  the  salt  of  the  ancient  theocratic  world,  to  arrest 
the  corruption  which  had  commenced,  and  to  impart 
a  fresh  and  lasting  savor. 

But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  iiuipav- 
9  7). — In  Marls  ix.  50,  i.paKo.i  yh-oTai.  Comp.  with 
this  the  following  extract  from  Maundrell's  Journey 
to  Palestine :  "  In  the  salt-valley,  about  four  hours 
from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  declivity  of  about  twelve 
feet,  caused  by  the  coutinual  removal  of  salt.  I 
broke  off  a  piece  where  the  ground  was  exposed  to 
the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  air ;  and  found  that,  whUe 
it  glittered  and  contained  particles  of  salt,  it  had 
wholly  lost  its  peculiar  savor.  But  the  portions 
jrithin,  which  were  in  juxtaposition  to  the  rock,  still 
retained  the  savor  of  salt."  Comp.  also  Winer  sub 
8ah  [and  other  Biblical  Encyclops].  Salt  which  is 
quite  pure  cannot  lose  its  savor,  but  only  if  it  have 
any  foreign  admixture.  The  same  remark  apphes 
to  our  spiritual  life.  Viewed  in  itself,  it  remains 
pure  salt ;  but  in  its  human  form,  and  with  the  ad- 
mixture of  human  elements,  it  may  lose  its  savor. 
At  the  same  time  the  Lord  here  speaks  hypotheti- 
cally :  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor.  The  point  of 
comparison  in  the  figure  lies  in  the  idea  :  salt  which 
has  lost  its  savor  cannot  be  salted  again,  nor  a  cor- 
rapted  evangelist  be  evangelized  anew.  Jansen :  non 
iatur  sal  salw.  (Comp.,  however,  2  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Heb. 
iri.  i.)  For  the  salt  is  the  thing  to  be  salted  [as  the 
Com.  E.  Vers,  correctly  translates  :  "  wherewith  shall 
it  be  salted  ? "],  comp.  the  following  ejs  ovhiv,  etc., 
iind  not  the  food,  as  Luther's  version  would  make  it : 
"  Womit  BoU  man  salzen  ? "  ("  Wherewith  shall  men 
salt?")  An  apostate  from  the  faith  has,  so  far  as 
ae  is  concerned,  made  void  the  saving  power  of  sal- 
iration ;  nor  is  there  another  and  higher  substitute 
for  the  spiritual  office  of  the  ministry,  if  once  it  have 
become  degenerate. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  judgment.  Salt 
which  has  lost  its  savor  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out,  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  Those  who  are  hence- 
forth to  carry  on  and  continue  the  history  of  the 
world,  will  tread  it  under  foot  as  they  pass  on  their 
way.  Accordiug  to  Theophylact,  it  refers  to  exclu- 
sion from  the  office  of  teacher ;  according  to  Chry- 
sostom,  to  ^^eatest  contempt ;  according  to  Luther, 
to  rejection  by  Christ. 

Ver.  14.  Te  are  the  light  of  the  world. — 
Comp.  John  ix.  5.  In  all  these  descriptions  of  the 
disciples,  the  Lord  presupposes  that  His  Spirit  and 
His  righteousness  have  become  the  principle  of  their 
life.  They  are  the  light  of  the  world,  as  deriving 
their  light  from  Him  who  is  the  true  light  of  the 
world  (Eph.  iii.  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  15),  just  as  they  are  the 
BOns  of  God  in  Him  who  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 
— Thus  He  awakens  in  them  the  knowledge  of  His 
own  dignity  by  a  sense  of  their  destiny. 

A  city  set  on  a  hiU. — It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Jesus  had  at  the  time  the  town  of  Sated  in 
r'ew,  which  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill.     But  Robin- 


son has  shown  [iii.  p.  426]  that  this  supposition  iB,  t» 
say  the  least,  improbable,  since  it  is  doubtful  whethei 
Safed  then  already  existed. 

Ver.  15.  Under  a  bushel The  common  meaa 

ure  used  in  houses,  holding  about  a  peck-  "  In  the 
East,  the  practice  is  to  place  a  candle  on  the  floor, 
and  to  cover  it  with  a  measure  used  for  com,  when 
it  is  desired  to  keep  it  burning  and  yet  to  prevent 
its  eifects  for  a  time  "  (?). — Tholuck.  Just  as  the  can- 
dlestick is  the  means  of  diffusing  the  light,  so  the 
bushel  that  of  confining  it ;  or,  realizing  the  full  idea 
of  an  upturned  bushel,  confining  it  within  very  nar- 
row limits.  The  same  relation  exists  between  the 
hmited  measure  of  officialism,  of  intellect,  of  a^ceti 
cism,  of  traditionalism  in  life  or  teaching,  and  ths 
infinite  fulness  of  heht  issuing  from  hving  Christian- 
ity. 

The  candle  on  the  candlestick.* — The  min- 
istry should  not  conceal  the  Mght  of  knowledge,  bu'! 
hold  it  up,  so  that  its  brightness  may  be  diffused  an 
widely  as  possible  throughout  the  apartment. 

Ver.  16.    Your   light This   proves   that  the 

light  by  which  they  become  candlesticks  is  not  their 
own,  but  given  from  above.  It  is  this  Ught  which 
is  to  shine  before  all  men ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
openly  and  boldly  to  come  forward  with  the  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Testament,  in  accordance  with  theii 
vocation  as  disciples. 

That  they  may  see  your  good  works.— 
From  the  wording  of  the  passage,  we  infer,  that  bj 
the  good  works  something  different  is  meant  from 
the  Ught  mentioned  above.  We  regard  them  as  the 
special  graces  and  manifestations  of  the  disciples 
(such  as  miracles,  the  creation  of  a  new  life,  the 
fruits  of  regeneration),  which  must  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  and  may  serve  as  a  practica- 
commentary  on  the  word. 

Glorify  your  Father. — A  most  glorious  pros- 
pect is  here  opened  up  to  those  who  are  reviled  and, 
persecuted.  A  lively  representation  this,  also,  of  the 
conviction  wrought  in  men,  and  of  the  t)lessed  certi- 
tude resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  disciples. 
Men  shall  glorify  the  Father  of  the  Christians ;  and 
hence,  also,  adopt  their  faith  and  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  in  Christ,  and  thus  become  blessed.  But 
aU  the  glory  is  to  be  the  Lord's. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
development,  as  afterwai'd  it  is  expounded  in  a  some- 
what analogous  manner  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  Wc 
have  here  the  new  Christian  life  as  the  eternal  law 
of  the  Spirit,  or  else  the  old  law  in  its  Christian  trans- 
formation as  a  new  life.  If  it  is  said  that  the  Lord 
here  exhibited  the  law,  or  Old  Testament  right- 
eousness, in  all  its  fulness,  we  add,  that  this  fulness ' 
of  the  law  removed  the  legal  character  of  the  law. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  transfonns  the  outward  letter 
into  something  internal,  into  a  power  of  life  and  vital 
principle ;  it  substitutes  one  reality  in  place  of 
many  ordinances  ;  and  instead  of  the  series  of  teu 
commandments  (and  ten  is  the  number  of  the  world 

*  [Dr.  Conant  substitutes  lamp  on  the  lamp  stajid,  sintp 
the  0.  V.  may  make  a  false  imprps.«ion  ;  the  candle.'^tick  being 
necessary  to  this  use  of  the  caadle,  whether  hid  under  n  ves. 
sel  or  not.  "The  lamp  {\uxvo^),  being  low,  wa-  placed  on 
a  support  (\ux>'^o)  sufficiently  high  to  give  lig:t  throngt 
the  room ;  and  this  latter  would  be  equally  necesaary  to  thi 
candle  with  its  candlestick.  IS  we  ise  the  terms." — I*   B-1 
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while  SPven  is  that  of  the  sanctuary),  a  succession  of 
seven  stages  of  sacred  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  new  life.  The  former  contrast  between  the  de- 
mands of  God  and  the  performances  of  man — be- 
tween the  Judge  and  the  guilty  sinner — becomes  now 
that  of  blessing  and  receiving,  between  a  gracious 
Father  and  merciful  Saviour,  and  the  humble  believ- 
er. In  short,  righteousness  in  all  its  fulness  consists 
ill  this,  that  Christ  Himself  is  all  righteousness,  and 
that  His  righteousness  is  imparted  to  man  through 
the  grand  medium  of  reception,  viz.,  poverty  in 
spirit. 

As  the  passage  under  consideration  describes  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  principles,  power,  and 
graces,  so  Matt.  x.  details  its  organization,  which 
marks  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

2.  The  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Covenant  is  here  strikingly  brought  out, — (a)  In  its 
representations  and  outward  manifestaiion :  Moses 
and  Christ. — Mount  Sinai  in  the  rocky  wilderness, 
and  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lous district  in  the  Holy  Land. — Moses  alone,  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  clouds  of  an  awful  thunder- 
storm ;  Christ  surrounded  by  His  disciples,  and  sit- 
ting among  them. — Mount  Sinai,  with  bounds  set 
about  it,  and  the  people  at  a  distance  ;  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes  encompassed  by  multitudes. — In  the  one 
case,  the  people  fleeing  from  the  mountain ;  in  the 
other,  crowding  toward  its  summit,  and  waiting  on 
its  ridge.  (6)  In  its  essential  characteristics :  Moses 
received  the  law  from  Jehovah  by  the  ministry  of 
angels,  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  but  Christ  brought 
it  forth  from  the  depths  of  His  theanthropic  heart, 
in  full  and  cahn  consciousness. — The  law  of  Moses 
written  upon  tablets  of  stone,  the  word  of  Christ  on 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples. — In  the  one  case,  thunder 
and  lightnings  ;  in  the  other,  only  beatitudes. — In 
the  one  case,  successive  demands,  each  isolated,  and 
each  taking  away  all  hope  of  life  ;  in  the  other,  suc- 
cessive blessings,  connected  together  and  creative, 
almost  hke  the  six  days  of  creation. — In  the  one  case, 
the  first  tables  of  the  law  broken  in  pieces  by  Moses, 
in  his  wrath  at  the  apostasy  of  the  people,  and  other 
tables  substituted  with  sacrificial  injunctions,  stricter 
than  the  former ;  in  the  other  case,  the  first  sermon 
deUvered  on  the  Mount,  and  at  its  second  delivery, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  peo- 
ple.— In  the  one  case,  everything  from  without,  in 
the  objective  form  of  outward  commandments ;  in 
the  other,  everything  committed  to  the  heart — every- 
thing from  within,  wafted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  life- 
giving  breezes  of  the  holy  mountain. — In  the  one 
case,  the  ancient  Gospel-promise  transformed  into 
law  ;  in  the  other,  even  the  law  with  its  demands — ■ 
such  as  poverty  of  spirit,  etc. — transformed  into  Gos- 
peL — In  the  one  case,  the  theocracy  founded  in  the 
shadows  of  the  letter ;  in  the  other,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  reahty  and  life  of  the  Spirit,  (c)  In 
its  results :  Sinai  was  adapted  to  a  particular  era,  to 
a  particular  nation,  and  for  a  definite  educational 
Durpose.*     But  the  word  of  Christ  equally  applies  to 

*  We  note  here,  how  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Coccejus 
ndependently  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  :  ''  The  usages 
And  ceremonies  which  Moses  instituted,  appear  to  have  been 
superadded  to  its  spiritual  worship,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
fcdapting  that  reliction  to  a  ceitain  climate,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  served  rather  as  the 
zaru  of  that  religion,  than  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  it," 
We  should  rather  say,  that  they  were  the  legal  and  symbol- 
ical form  of  that  religion, — a  form  in  which  even  the  moral 
law  was  clothed. 


all  times  and  to  all  peoplec,  being  the  guide  to  salva 
tion. — The  law  terrifies  the  people,  and  makes  then: 
flee ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  addresses  itself  tc 
their  hearts,  and  draws  them  to  the  Lord. 

3.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  tli 
Mount  of  Beatitudes  and  the  other  holy  mountains 
The  first  beatitude  (that  of  the  poor  in  spirit)  brings 
us  to  Sinai ;  the  second  and  third  (the  mourning,  and 
the  meek)  point  to  Moriah  and  Zion ;  the  fourth  o.nd 
fifth  (those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteou3> 
ness,  and  the  merciful)  direct  to  Golgotha,  in  its  two- 
fold import  (as  the  Mount  of  the  Curse  and  that 
of  Reconciliation) ;  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  re- 
mind us  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
of  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  also  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

4.  It  were  a  great  mistake  to  place  the  seven  be- 
atitudes of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  same 
category  with  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law, 
This  were  not  to  enrich,  but  to  make  them  all  'ba 
poorer.  Their  fulness  consists  in  this,  that  each  ol 
these  beatitudes  comprises  all  the  ten  commandments, 
only  from  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view,  as  summed  up  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  Evi  n 
the  first  quality  of  poverty  in  spirit  comprises  Mount 
Sinai,  with  all  its  commandments,  inasmuch  as  this 
state  of  feeling  is  the  aim,  the  object,  the  spiritual 
effect,  and  the  substance  of  the  entire  legislation; 
and  hence,  also,  the  germ  of  the  whole  new  Ufe.  II 
is  impossible  to  feel  poor  in  spirit,  without  at  the 
same  time  longuig  for  the  riches  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence  we  draw  the 
following  inferences  as  to  the  succession  of  the  beat- 
itudes :  (1)  Eai!h  new  stage  contams  again  the  firs! 
stage  in  anew  form.  (2)  Each  new  stage  preserves  all 
the  former  stages.  (3)  In  the  last,  they  are  summed 
up  and  presented  under  the  form  of  fife  which  has 
attained  its  perfection.  For,  first,  it  is  evident  that 
the  seven  beatitudes  are  in  reaUty  only  one  beatitude. 
Secondly,  the  seven  graces  or  spiritual  states  consti- 
tute one  grand  direction  in  reference  to  God  and  to 
our  neighbor,  even  the  direction  of  the  heart  unto 
truth.  Lastly,  the  seven  promises  are  not  seven  dis- 
tinct elements,  but  seven  successive  forms  under 
which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  presented.  Under 
the  first  form,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself  ia  pn;- 
sented,  but  maiidy  objectively ;  ifhile  in  the  last 
form  it  reappears,  but  this  time  mainly  subjectively, 
as  finally  possessed  by  the  saints. 

5.  The  following  contrasts  exhibit  the  relation 
between  the  apparent  descent,  and  the  actual  ascent 
of  souls,  as  presented  in  the  seven  beatitudes. 

(1)  To  be  poor  in  spirit,  and  — To  possess  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  the  object  set 
before  us,  or  as  possession 
of  the  heart. 

-To  be  comforted  without 
measure. 

-To  obtain  the  dominion  of 
the  earth  by  spiritual  tri- 
umphs. 

-To  be  satisfied  in  the  high- 
est sense,  and  absolutely 
(to  obtMU  food  and  drink). 


(2)  To  mourn  without  mea- 
sure, 

(3)  Meelily  to  bear  injustice 

upon  earth, 

(4)  To  hunger  and  thirst  in 
spirit  after  righteous- 
ness (to  bear  the  judg- 
ment of  God), 

(5)  In  the  service  of  mercy, 
to  devote  our  life  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  world, 

(6)  Purity  of  heart :  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  world, 
death  of  our  own  will, 

(7)  To  be  peacemakers.  To 
be  sent  and  cast  into 
every  burning  controver- 


-To  rest  in  the  bosom  of  lU' 
finite  mercy. 

-To  behold  God.  Absolute 
possession  of  all  in  thij  vis- 
ion of  God.  Blesset  enjoy- 
ment of  this  vision. 

—The  glory  and  beanty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  or  of  tho8< 
who  are  princes  in  His  cter 
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iy  of  the  world.  To  de- 
scend as  mediators  to  the 
verj  gates  of  hell, 


nal  kingdom.  The  vehicles 
of  the  blessing  which  Com- 
eth from  God.  Transform- 
ed into  the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God. 
Generally :  v 

To  suffer  for  righteousness'    — Actual   inward  possession 
sake,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

To  intier  for  Christ's  sake,  — A  new  world  :  the  eternal 
inheritance,  the  great  re- 
ward in  heaven. 

6.  The  paradox  exhibited  in  tliese  contrasting 
itatements,  which  probably  cornea  out  most  distinct- 
ly in  the  first  beatitude,  indicates  the  relationship  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  world,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world  generally.  Christianity  itself  is  that 
"  fooUshness  of  God  "  which  is  wiser  than  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world,  and  that  truth  of  God  which 
sweeps  away  the  delusive  appearances  of  the  world 
(comp.  1  Cor.  i.  17,  etc.). 

1.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  stages  here  de- 
scribed may  be  arranged  under  twice  three  stages, 
based  upon  poverty  in  spirit,  and  radicating  a  three- 
fold relationship  toward  God  and  toward  the  world : 
1,  religious  and  moral  relationship  to  God:  mourn- 
ing, hungering,  and  thirsting ;  purity  of  heart ;  2, 
moral  and  reUgious  relationship  toward  the  world : 
meekness,  mercy,  peacemaking.  But  besides,  it  is 
important  to  notice  how  each  of  these  stages  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  that  which  precedes  it.  Thus  pov- 
erty in  spirit  leads  to  mourning ;  mourning  renders 
meek ;  meekness  obtains  a  view  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness; hungering  and  thirsting  after  this  righteous- 
ness renders  infinitely  merciful  and  compassionate ; 
mercy  surrenders  everything,  renounces  all,  and  thus 
becomes  purity  of  heart,  which  surrenders  all,  and 
devotes  all.  Purity  of  heart  is  the  disposition  requi- 
site for  the  Divine  commission  of  bringing  peace  into 
the  world.  The  peacemakers  necessarily  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake  (Isa.  lii.  7) ;  and  in  measure  as 
they  apprehend  the  kingdom  of  love  in  its  essential 
features,  will  they  see  and  understand  that  all  is  but 
suffering  for  Christ's  sake. 

This  progress  from  poverty  in  spirit  to  the  high- 
est stage  of  peacemaking  and  suff'ering  for  Christ's 
sake,  is  the  effect  of  Divine  grace  acting  upon  and 
influencing  the  soul  which  is  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  spiritual  poverty.  Accordingly,  the  first  effect  of 
beholding  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  to  mourn. — 
Similarly,  to  be  really  comforted,  leads  to  meekness. 
— The  consciousness  of  special  victory  achieved  by 
bearing  wrong,  issues  in  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness. — Those  who  are  satisfied  are  merciful, 
etc. 

8.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  embodies  the 
spiritual  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  all  its 
bearings  and  aspects,  may  be  compared  with  other 
forms  of  religious  and  moral  legislation.  In  the  passage 
succeeding  it,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  this 
Qcw  form  of  the  eternal  law  and  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Not  that  the 
Bermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  rectification,  but  a  harmo- 
nious development,  the  continuation  and  application, 
Df  the  law  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant ;  while  the 
contrast  with  traditionahsm  is  strongly  and  markedly 
brought  out.  (On  the  relation  between  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  sayings  of  heathen  sages, 
comp.  Tholuck's  Commentari/.  On  the  false  applica- 
tion of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  civic  and  polit- 
ical relationship,  by  Quakers  and  other  sectaries, 
comp.  Stier's  Discourses  of  Jems.) 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
Glorious   accomplishment   of  the   prediction  ol 
Moses :  "  A  Prophet  like  unto  me,"  etc. ;  Deut.  xviii 
15. — Mount  Sinai,  and  the  obscure,  unknown  Mount 
of  Beatitudes. — The  sacred  mountains. — Import  ol 
the  expression :  "  Jle  went  up  into  a  mmmtain."  *— 
The  law  of  the  letter  spiritually  explained,  and  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  expressed  in  the  letter.— Outward 
and  inward  tradition :  Cain  and  Abel,  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Caiaphas  and  Christ. — The 
first  and  the  second  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the 
disciples  and  the  people.— The  place  whence  Christ 
taught,  a  symbol  of  Christian  teaching :  1.  A  stone 
on  the  summit  (let  our  doctrine  be  simple) ;  2.  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  (let  our  doctrine  be  exalted) ; 
3.  a  place  of  prayer  (let  it  be  holy,  derived  from  hea- 
ven) ;  4.  a  place  of  pilgrimage  (let  it  be  from  life,  and 
for  life). — "  Se  opened  His  mouth :  "  this  the  comple 
tion  of  revelation. f — The  Old  Covenant  with  its  ten 
commandments ;  the  New  with  its  seven  beatitudes 
— The  law  given  by  Moses  :  grace  and  truth  appear- 
ed by  Jesus  Christ. — The  one  beatitude  of  Christians 
unfolding  into  seven  beatitudes. — "  Blessed  are :  "  we 
must  be  blessed  in  order  to  become  blessed. — Neces- 
sity of  a  state  of  grace  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     1 . 
Such  a  state  is  the  condition  of  further  attainments. 
2.  It  precedes  ah  gracious  action. — The  seven  beati- 
tudes marking  deepening  humiliation. — The    seven 
beatitudes  marking  growing  exaltation. — Correspon- 
dence of  this  humihation  and  exaltation. — "Ble,^sedare 
the  poor  in  spirit :  for"  etc.    (Similarly  each  of  the 
other  beatitudes  by  itself  furnishing  a  theme  for  pre- 
cious meditation.) — The  kingdom  of  heaven  in   its 
grand  outUnes :  comfort,  gain,  satisfaction,  enjoyment 
of  mercy,  vision  of  God,  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God, — Or  again,  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of  joy ; 
of  love  and  of  meekness ;  of  righteousness  ;  of  mer- 
cy ;  of  blessed  knowledge  ;  of  heavenly  peacemaking 
and  of  glory. — Poverty  in  spirit  the  fi-uit  of  the  law 
(of  the  Old  Covenant),  and  the  germ  of  the  Gospel 
(of  the  New  Covenant). — The  crowning  glory  of  the 
law  is  poverty  in  spirit. — The  triumph  of  the   law 
consists  in  that  it  makes  poor  ;  that  of  the  Gospel, 
in  that  it  makes  rich. — A  well-marked  and  definite 
state  consists  in  a  definite  and  weU-marked  tendency 
of  mind  and  heart :  poverty  in  spirit  is  longing  foi 
the  entire  kingdom  of  heaven. — A  view  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  its  nearness  leads  to  mourning. — 
He  who  has  been  comforted  by  a  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of   heaven,  becomes   meek. — Victory 
over  men  and  the  earth  leads  to  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  the  righteousness  of  God. — If  we  have  been 
satisfied  in  the  house  of  God,  we  shall  learn  to  be 
merciful. — He  who   reposes  on  eternal  mercy  may 
well  surrender  all,  and  be  pure  in  heart. — One  glimpse 
of  this  vision  of  God  converts  man  into  a  messenger 

*  rChr.'Worasworth,  in  Matt.  v.  1 :  "  Christ  had  four  places 
of  spiritual  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  world— all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  exemplary:  1.  t-J;c  eprifxov.,  for  fasting  and 
temptiition,  conflict  with  Satan.  2.  ri  opo';.^  for  prayer, 
teaching,  miraculous  feeding,  transfiguration,  finally  ascen- 
sion.  3.  t6  irXoiov  (type  of  the  Church),  for  teaching  and 
miracles.    4.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane.  agony." — P.  B.] 

+  [Dr.  Wordsworth,  quoting  from  the  fathers  on  aval(,a\ 
rb  (TT6^.a  OLVTov  :  "He  who  before  had  opened  the  mcntt 
of  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  now  opens  His  own  mouth,— 
He  who  had  taught  the  world  by  them  concirning  IlimseU 
now  teaches  in  His  own  Pcrt^on — God  with  us,  and  He  de- 
livers  in  the  Sermon  jn  the  Mount  a  pertect  code  of  Chrip 
tian  Duiy."-P  S.) 
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of  peace.  1.  He  has  seen  the  peace  of  the  Spirit, 
and  carries  it  to  other  spirits ;  2.  he  has  seen  the 
peace  of  the  blessed,  and  brings  it  to  men ;  3.  he  has 
seen  the  peace  of  nature,  and  introduces  it  into  soci- 
ety.— The  children  of  God,  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God. — The  righteousness  of  the  liingdom  of  heaven 
springing  from  a  sevenfold  sense  of  unrighteousness : 
poverty,  mourning,  etc. — To  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  is  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  vice  versd. — 
Holy  suffering  the  most  glorious  doing:  1.  As  the 
crown  and  seal  of  every  deed  of  faith ;  2.  as  the  vic- 
tory over  temptation  to  evil-doing;  3.  as  the  victory 
over  the  evil  deeds  of  men ;  4.  as  a  testimony  to  the 
deed  of  God: — "  Fabely,"  or  "/<"•  My  sake." — It  is 
only  if  we  really  suffer  for  His  sake  that  the  Lord 
charges  Himself  with  it. — Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. — Even  revilers  contrib- 
ute to  our  blessedness. — Christians  as  companions  of 
the  prophets,  1.  in  their  sufferings ;  2.  in  their  bless- 
edness.— The  persecutions  of  the  world  designed  to 
prepare  believers  for  being  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  Uglit  of  the  world. — The  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world. — The 
disciples  are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  1.  by  con- 
suming death,  2.  by  preventing  corruption,  3.  by  pro- 
moting Ufe. — If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  nothing 
can  remedy  the  evil ;  so  also  with  a  dead  profession, 
and  a  dead  ministry. — Salt  that  has  lost  its  savor  is 
cast  on  the  great  road  of  Hfe,  as  exemplified,  1.  by 
heathen  antiquity,  2.  by  theoeratio  Judaism,  3.  by 
mediaeval  traditionahsm.  — The  disciples  of  the  Lord 
the  liffhf.  of  the  world  through  the  great  hght  of  hea- 
ven.— Only  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  can  we  diffuse 
light. — The  Church  of  God  a  city  set  on  a  hill. — The 
candle  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God. — The 
candle  is  not  to  be  put  under  the  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick :  (a)  Not  under  the  bushel  of  the  letter 
merely,  or  of  officialism,  or  of  our  limited  understand- 
ing, or  of  our  narrow  sympathies ;  but  (5)  on  the  can- 
dlestick of  a  sound  confession,  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
of  spiritual  liberty,  and  of  a  Christian  hfe. — The  stake 
of  martyrs  the  lofty  candlestick  of  the  Church. — Zei 
your  light  shine,  1.  to  enlighten  men,  2.  to  throw 
light  on  Christian  works,  3.  to  glorify  the  Father  of 
Ughts  (James  i.). — Our  Father  in  heaven  is  glorified 
by  poverty  in  spirit,  1.  because  He  bestows  it ;  2.  be- 
cause it  leads  to  Him ;  3.  because  in  Him  it  obtains 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Starke: — Christ  will  give  us  also  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  Luke  xxi.  15. — A  preacher  must  open  his 
mouth  without  fear  or  hesitation ;  confess  the  truth 
without  being  afraid ;  nor  spare  any  one,  whoever 
he  be,  Isa.  Iviii.  1. — The  larger  the  audience,  and 
the  more  anxious  it  is,  the  more  gladly  should  the 
preacher  open  his  mouth. — It  ought  to  be  the  great 
concern  of  man  to  obtain  eternal  life,  Phil.  ii.  12. — 
By  pride  have  we  fallen  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
"and  by  humility  must  we  again  enter  it,  James  iv.  10. 
— God  bestows  all  in  return  for  all,  or  rather,  in  re- 
turn for  nothing. — The  greater  our  faith,  the  deeper 
our  humility. — The  more  wretched  a  man  is  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  more  exalted  and  acceptable  is  he  in 
the  sight  of  God. — Sufferings  borne  for  the  sake  of 
God,  and  tears  shed  for  our  own  sins  and  for  those 
of  our  neighbors  (Ps.  cxix.  136)  ar^  the  well-spring 
of  ti-ue  comfort,  Isa.  Ixi.  3. — The  comfort  of  man 
o^ly  increases  our  sorrow,  Job  xvi.  2  ;  but  Divine 
consolation  makes  the  heart  joyous  and  assured,  Ps. 
xciv  19.—  Meekness  builds  up,  while  hot  and  rash 
teal  pulls  down. — The  ungodly  have  no  title  to  their 
possessions  in  this  world,  and  death  shall  at  last  de- 


prive them  of  all,  Ps.  xlix.  16. — Luther:  When 
real  hunger  and  earnestness  are  awanting,  fair  ai> 
pearances  will  lead  to  no  result. — True  hunger  seek» 
for  that  which  affords  nourishment  and  satisi'action 
— Whoever  showeth  mercy  shall  obtain  fresh  mere) 
from  God. — You  forgive  a  small  error,  but  God  wil! 
forgive  all  your  sins.  But  woe  to  the  unmerciful, 
James  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  42;  Luke  xvi.  25. — By  uit 
ture  no  man  is  pure  in  heart,  Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  Gen.  viii. 
21 ;  Prov.  xx.  9 ;  God  creates  it  in  us,  Ps.  1'"  10.— 
Without  hohness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,  Heb. 
xii.  14. — Happy  he  who,  having  been  born  blind,  ob- 
tains his  sight;  but  more  blessed  by  far  the  man 
who,  being  bom  spiritually  blind,  is  enabled 
to  see  God,  Rev.  iii.  17,  18. — Those  who  love  to 
quarrel,  to  dispute,  and  to  make  strife,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil. — It  is  a  sign  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  if  we  love  peace  and  advance  it. — Not 
only  what  we  do,  but  what  we  suffer,  is  a  fruit  of 
faith,  Heb.  xi.  33,  36. — Behevers  are  hated,  reviled, 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  the  things  for  whicl, 
they  should  be  loved  and  blessed,  John  i.  32. 
— Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  has  a  great 
reward. — The  more  painful  to  flesh  and  blood 
the  preaching  of  the  cross,  the  more  readily 
should  it  be  received,  Luke  ix.  44. — Luther: 
What  comfort  that  the  Son  of  God  Himsell 
calls  us  blessed,  let  whoever  may  speak  ill  of  us ! 
1  Cor.  iv.  3-5. — Christians,  and  especially  ministers, 
must  submit  to  reviling  and  persecution:  this  has 
always  been  the  lot  of  the  Church ;  nor  is  it  a  good 
sign  when  a  servant  of  God  is  without  it,  Gal.  vi.  1 2. 
— The  Church  is  preserved  despite  the  fury  of  Satan. 
— Let  persecutors  rage,  since  Christ  offers  us  such 
blessed  comfort. — He  who  in  his  inmost  heart  re- 
joices not  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  not  worthy  of 
Him,  James  i.  2, — To  be  reviled  and  persecuted  by 
the  world  for  conscience'  sake,  is  to  be  commended 
and  crowned.  Rev.  ii.  10. — By  suffering  we  enter 
into  communion  with  the  prophets  and  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Himself — The  inheritance  of  the  saints  is  in 
Iieaven. — Teachers  are  not  only  to  have  salt  in  them- 
selves, but  also  to  make  right  use  of  their  salt,  so  as 
to  apply  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  pun- 
gent, 1  Tim.  iv.  16. — When  the  children  and  ser- 
vants of  God  remain  stedfast  under  persecutions, 
they  prove  themselves  good  salt;  but  if  they  give 
way,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor. — While  attempting, 
to  avoid  persecution,  we  shall  all  the  more  expose 
ourselves  to  it. — Believers  should  be  united,  that  the 
world  may  recognize  a'visible  Church,  Heb.  x.  25. — 
The  eyes  of  all  are  set  upon  religious  men,  especially 
upon  those  who  are  teachers,  and  placed  over  a 
church :  if  they  act  in  accordance  with  their  profes- 
sion, many  are  edified ;  if  otherwise,  the  scandal  is 
all  the  greater,  2  Cor.  vi.  3. — Every  Christian  must 
be  anxious  to  bring  others  to  the  hght  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  Luke  xxii.  32. — A  candle  does 
not  put  itself  upon  a  candlestick,  neither  does  a  min- 
ister take  upon  himself  the  sacred  office,  Eph.  iv.  11. 
— He  who  hides  the  grace  of  sanctification,  shall 
lose  it. — Blessed  the  household  over  which  even  on« 
believing  soul  sheds  its  hght. — Faith  alone  leads  to 
truly  good  works. — Faith  does  not  stop  to  inquirj 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  do  good  works :  .t  is  its 
nature  to  manifest  itself  in  good  works. — The  grand 
object  of  good  works  is  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x. 
31. 

Lisco : — In  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  posse.ssion  of 
the  world  is  attained,  not  by  might,  bu'  by  meek 
ness. — What  the  sun  is  to  this  world  as  the  light  0 
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the  earth,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  be  to 
mankind  generally. 

Gerlach ; — The  first  four  beatitudes  apply  to  those 
who  are  seeking ;  the  last,  to  those  who  know  how 
to  preserve  what  they  have  found. — The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  Possession  of  his  inheritance 
commences,  npirilually,  immediately,  since  all  things 
belong  to  behevera,  and  all  contributes  to  their 
»alT.^tion  (1  Cor.  iii.  21-23 ;  Rom.  viii.  28).  But  it 
*lso  literally  commences  on  earth,  since  the  Church 
.if  God  outlasts  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (Dan. 
rii.  17,  18),  and  is  destined  to  become  the  most  ex- 
tcnsive  kingdom  of  this  world.  Lastly,  it  shall  be 
fully  accomphshed,  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shah  appear,  and  we  shall  appear  with  Him  in 
glory. — The  highest  reward  of  love  to  God,  is  the 
love  of  God. — If  salt  is  pungent,  it  is  also  savory ; 
if  light  penetrate  and  reveal,  it  also  quickens  and 
revives ;  similarly  the  servants  whom  the  Lord  has 
furnished  for  His  own  work. 

Heuhner : — If  we  would  listen  to  the  Saviour,  we 
also  must  ascend  with  Him  from  what  is  earthly  to 
what  is  heavenly. — On  the  manifestations  of  God 
witnessed  in  sacred  mountains. — When  Jesus  opens 
His  mouth  let  us  open  our  hearts. — Luther  on  the 
passage :  These  are  the  three  points  which  go  to 
make  a  good  preacher :  He  must  come  boldly  for- 
ward ;  2.  he  must  open  his  mouth  before  all  men, 
and  say  something  worth  hearing ;  3.  he  must  know  I 


when  and  where  to  stop.* — Spiritual  poverty,  Ps 
xxxiv.  19  ;  li.  19  ;  Isa.  xU.  17  ;  hv.  6  ;  Ivii.  16 ;  Ixi.  1 
Ixvi.  2. — Humihty  stands  at  the  top  of  all  the  Beat! 
tudes. — Luther :  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  mak« 
something  out  of  nothing. — To  be  destitute  of  spiritual 
poverty,  is  to  be  destitute  of  all  practical  rehgion.— 
Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxxxvi. :  "  multi  flent  flctu 
Babylonio,  quia  et  gaudent  gaudio  Babylonio.  Qui 
gaudent  lucris  et  flent  damnis,  utrumque  de  Baby- 
lonia est.  Flere  debes  sed  recordando  Sion." — Let  us 
always  bear  in  mind  Rev.  vii.  17,  and  xxi.  4 :  "  God 
wiU  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  But  how 
can  we  hope  to  enjoy  this  blessed  privilege,  if  we 
have  not  actually  shed  tears  on  earth  ? — Spiritual 
hungering  and  thirsting  an  evidence  of  spiritual 
healtli. — It  is  our  highest  honor  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ. — We  shall  be  rendered  perfect  by  endurine 
affliction. — The  gradation  here  indicated  is  absoliite 
ly  necessary ;  not  one  of  the  steps  may  safely  be  lef', 
out. — Vers.  12.  (Pericope.)  The  order  of  grace,  oi 
of  beatitude:  1.  It  commences  with  repentance  (vers. 
S-5) ;  2.  it  rests  on  faith  (ver.  6) ;  3.  it  requires  con- 
tinual sanctification  (vers.  7-9) ;  4.  it  is  evidenced  '■? 
suffering  (10-12). 

*  [If  I  remember  rightly,  Luther  once  gave  this  homlletl- 
cal  aavice  (derived  from  the  words:  He  o-pened  His  month] 
In  a  more  pointed  form  than  HeubncT,  viz. :  TriU  fr^mh 
auf;  thy,  's  J/iuU  axif;  Mr  hald  aufl  i.  e.,  -'Get  np  1  d- 
ly;  open  the  mouth  widely  ;  be  done  quickly." — P.  8. J 


n. 

The  doctrine  and  righteousness  of  Christ  the  genume  development  and  fulfiknent  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  bemg  the  true  and  absolute  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  contradistinction  to  spurious  traditionalism 
or  the  ossification  and  perversion  of  the  law  exliibited  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
in  respect  both  of  their  teaching  and  in  their  practice.  Christ  and  Moses ;  Christ  and  traditionalism. 
— Descent  from  the  Mount  of  Divine  Revelation  to  the  arbitrary  dispensations  and  ordinances  of  man. 
Ch.  V.  l7-ch.  vii.  6. 

(Ch.  V.  20-26,  the  Gospel  for  the  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity. — Ch.  vi.  24-34,  the  Gospel  for  the  16th  Sunday 

after  Trinity.) 


Christ  and  the  Law  ;  or,  Christ  the  absolute  fulfilment. 
OHA.PTEE  V.   17-19. 

17  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  tu 

18  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.     For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or- 

19  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  Think  not,  fiii  voixiariTf. — The 
thoice  of  the  expression,  yofii^eiv,  in  connection  with 
the  word  v6ij.os  immediately  following,  must  not  be 
overlooked.     The  verb  implies :  to  recognize  as  use 


and  custom — to  be  accustomed,  to  think,  to  imagin, 
(to  suppose  according  to  custom).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion here  points  to  a  legal  prejudice :  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law.* 

The  connection  between  this  and  what  precedes,  ia 

•  [German ;  das  Gexetti  m  entsetnen,  which  might  per^apl 
be  rendered:  to  Ulegalize  or  to  outlaw  the  law.— P.  S.j 


CHAP    y.  17-19. 


I  OS 


evident,  although  Meyer  denies  it.  Immediately  be- 
lore,  Jesus  had  spoken  of  persecution  for  righteous- 
aess'  sake  and  for  His  sake.  This  impUed  a  con- 
trast between  His  righteousness  and  that  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  scribes.  Accordingly,  the  question  would 
naturally  arise  as  to  the  relation  between  His  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  law,  and  the 
Old  Testament  generally,  since  the  disciples  could 
not,  at  the  time,  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  con- 
trast between  Jewish  traditionalism  and  the  law  of 
Moses.  Evidently  the  prejudice  might  arise  in  their 
minds,  that  Jesus  intended  to  destroy  the  law. 

This  difficulty  is  immediately  met  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  He  was  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  the  la.vr ;  nay  that  he  was  Himself  its  fulfil- 
raent,  and  that  not  merely  in  respect  of  its  types, 
but  of  all  the  symbols  of  truth  which  were  afloat 
among  men,  whether  specially  Jewish,  or  in  heathen 
religions,  or  even  of  those  presented  by  history  and 
nature  generally.  Still,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Matthew  always  chiefly  points  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  an  abso- 
lute fulfilment  of  al!  types,  is  brought  out  in  the  Gos- 
pel by  John. 

The  law,  or  the  prophets. — Not  merely  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  book,  or  the  prophets  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  the  gradual 
spiritual  development  of  Old  Testament  revelation 
which  they  embody.  The  ^  is  never  used  for  Kal, 
but  always  as  a  particle  of  distinction  (comp.  Winer, 
Gram,  of  the  Jf.  T. ;  Fritzsche  ad  Marc,  p.  276  sqq.). 
"  In  the  present  instance  it  means,  to  abrogate  the 
one,  or  the  other."  The  Jews  were  guilty  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  abrogation  of  the  law.  The  Sad- 
ducees  destroyed  the  prophets,  the  Pharisees  the 
law,  the  Essenes,  in  part,  both  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  But  Christ  preserved  the  Old  Testament 
Lu  all  its  entirety,  and  fulfilled  it  in  its  deepest  mean- 
ine.  As  everywhere  else,  so  here,  the  word  i^oixo  s 
refers  to  the  whole  law,  and  not  merely  to  the  Deca- 
logue ;  although  we  recognize  in  the  Old  Testament 
a  manifest  distinction  between  the  moral  law,  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  the  national  or  civil  law.  The 
ceremonial  was  intended  to  supplement  the  moral 
law ;  while  the  civil  law  supplemented  both,  and 
formed  their  basis.  "  The  special  quotations  from 
the  moral  law  which  are  afterward  adduced  by  the 
Saviour,  are  only  intended  as  examples  of  the  whole 
law  (or  of  what  was  most  important) — consisting  of 
some  of  those  moral  precepts  which  would  most 
readily  occur  in  the  circumstances.  He  fulfilled  the 
'  whole  law, — not  the  smallest  ceremonial  or  national 
ordinance  being  destroyed  in  its  ultimate  idea,  while 
everything  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  of  which 
the  ancient  ordinances  were  only  the  rrT0Lxi7<j,  was 
carried  out  to  its  full  ideal "  (Meyer).  "  The  ex- 
pression, T ovs  Trpo(j)T|Ta9,  cannot  possibly  refer 
to  the  predictions  contained  in  their  writings  (the 
Greek  Fathers :  Beza,  Calovius,  and  others, — among 
fchem,  Tholuck  and  Neander),  as  nobody  would 
imagine  that  the  Messiah  would  destroy  t/iem. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  vofio^  (comp.  also  ch. 
vii.  12;  xxii.  40),  it  must  refer  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  prophetic  writings."  But  carnal  Judaizers  might 
legard  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
their  fanciful  and  secularized  views  of  what  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  conveyed,  as  destroying  not 
only  the  law,  but  the  prophets. 

To 'destroy,  KaraXiiaa  t, — ^in  the  sense  of  ab- 
rogating, a  revolutionary  destruction  of  existing  in- 
stitutions. 


But  to  fulfil,  aXAa  rKnpSaa i. — The  expref* 
sion  is  differently  interpreted,  as  meaning :  1.  actuallj 
to  fulfil  (Eisner,  Wolf,  Bleek,  and  others);  2.  tc 
complete  doctrinally,  =  TeAfiiCo-ai,  to  interpret  mor« 
fully,  to  perfect,  i.  «.,  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  mean, 
ing  (Lightfoot,  Hammond,  etc.);  S.  combiLmg  th< 
two  views :  to  make  perfect  as  doctrine,  and  to  eX' 
hibit  perfectly  in  the  life.  In  adopting  the  lattei 
interpretation,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  thij 
TTAripoKni  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  thai 
an  imperfect  revelation  was  to  be  completed,  but  tha< 
a  preliminary  and  typical  revelation  was  to  be  pre. 
sented  in  all  its  fulness,  and  completely  realized  by 
word  and  deed.  [Dr.  Wordsworth:  "Christ fulfilled 
the  law  and  the  prophets  by  obedience,  by  accom 
plishment  of  types,  ceremonies,  rites,  and  prophecies 
and  by  explaining,  spirituahzing,  elevating,  enlarg 
ing,  and  perfecting  the  moral  law,  by  writing  it  on 
the  heat-t,  and  by  giving  grace  to  obey  it,  as  well  as  ^ 
an  example  of  obedience,  by  taking  away  its  curse ;  >- 
and  by  the  doctrine  of  free  justification  by  faith 
in  Himself,  which  the  law  prefigured  and  antici-  , 
pated,  but  could  not  give."  Augustine :  "  Ante  Christ! 
adventum  lex  jubeiat,  non  juvabat ;  post,  et  jubet  et 
juvaty  Maldonatus:  "  Abolet  non  diswlve^ido  sed 
absolvciido,  non  ddendo  sed  perjicicndo^'' — P.  S.] 

Ver.    18.     For    verily,    afiriv    yap;    -laN 

a  A 1)  e  HI  S-, — a  solemn  asseveration,  used  to  introduce 
important  announcements.  In  such  cases,  St.  John  * 
always  repeated  the  word. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
— 1.  In  the  sense  of  never:  Calvin,  Luther,  Zwin- 
gle,  etc., — heaven  and  earth  being  regarded  as  ever- 
lasting: Baruch  iii.  82,  comp.  Luke  xvi.  17.  2.  2'o 
the  endofihe  world:  Paulus,  Tholuck.  The  law  shall 
last  till  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  introduced. 
Proof:  According  to  the  New  Testament,  heaven  and 
earth  are  to  pass  away.  The  old  and  symbolical 
shape  and  arrangements  of  this  world  shall  pass 
away  sooner  than  the  old  symbohcal  law,  just  as  the 
extremities  of  the  body  die  before  the  centre,  or  the 
heart.  But  the  law  can  only  pass  away  in  th  e  letter  by 
being  accomplished  in  the  spirit  and  in  truth.  View- 
ed as  a  shadow  and  type  of  things  to  come,  the  law 
disappears  in  Christ ;  but  as  to  its  substance,  it  is 
part  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  such  it  abideth  for 
ever,  even  in  heaven. 

The  Iota  refers  to  the  smallest  Hebrew  letter  "i ; 
the  tittle,  xepaia,  to  a  still  smaller  mark,  by  which 
similar-looking  letters  were  distinguished,  or  else  to 
the  httle  dot  inserted  in  the  i.      The  meanhig  is, 


*  [The  Edinb.  tran?lator  herp  erroneously  substitutes  the 
Baphst  for  the  Evangelist  Mattliew,  Mavli,  and  Lulie,  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  unil'onnly  (in  more  tiian  5y 
passatres)  use  the  Hingle  a^cf,  while  the  Savi-pur,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  always  (in  24  passage^)  uses  the  double 
ai±rjv  (a  Hebrew  ejpizcuxis,  or  emphatic  repetition  of  the 
same  word,  comp.  nxri  lkia3).  See  John  i.  51  (52) ;  iii.  3,  5, 
11;  V.  19,  24,  25;  vi.  26,  32,  47,  53;  viii.  34,  51,  58,  etc.  eto. 
The  uniformity  of  this  usnpre  in  the  month  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Siixiimr  only,  is  siguiflci'nt  Tholuck,  Olsliauscn, 
de  Wette,  and  Meyer  state  tiie  fact,  but  attempt  no  explana- 
tion. Bengel  (Gnomon  ad  Job.  i.  51)  accounts  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  Saviour  spolce  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  in  His  own,  and  adds  that  at  the  time  when  the  first 
three  Gospels  were  written  it  was  not  yet  seasonable  to  re. 
cord  the  double  a^riJ',  and  the  argument  for  the  Divinity  o( 
Christ  implied  in  it.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  .John  A 
rather  Chi-ist  himself,  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  111 
was  the  absolute,  the  personal  Truth,  ii.?  He  says,  John  xiv 
6,  (jr  the  Amen,  as  He  is  called.  Kev,  iii.  14,  For  no  one  elst 
in  the  N.  T.  ventures  to  use  th*  phrase :  V  iV.lLX  (not  evei 
once)  /  eay  unto  you. — P.  S.] 


ilO 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


that  the  most  delicate  and  apparently  smallest  de- 
terminations and  distinctions  were  to  be  preserved 
ji  the  delicate  and  finer  outlines  of  spiritual  life. 

Till  all  be  fulfilled.— Thus  the  law  has  a  two- 
fold termination,  a  negative  and  a  positive.  Nega- 
tively, it  terminates  with  the  old  world ;  positively, 
it  is  realized  in  the  new  and  spiritual  world,  now  in- 
augurated.    Comp.  Luke  xvi.  17. 

Ver.  19.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break, 
(f;  iav  ovv  \va7j. — In  the  Conj.  Aor.,  indicating 
what  may  take  place  at  some  future  period  (the  pos- 
sible fuiurum  exactum).  The  term  used  is  Xvnij^  not 
fcaraAija-T?,  since,  according  to  the  Divine  arrange- 
ment, none  could  in  the  old  world  achieve  the  Kara- 
\uaai    of  the  law. 

One  of  these  least  commandments ;  referring 
to  the  iota  and  tittle. — The  expression,  least,  does 
not  apply  to  the  pharisaical  distinction  between 
great  and  small  commandments  (according  to  Wet- 
Btehi),  but  to  the  diiference  made  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, between  the  law  generally  and  its  iota  and  tittle, 
"  Such  a  person  is  not  entirely  excluded  from  the 
kingdom,  because  his  opposition  is  not  one  of  prin- 
ciple, nor  directed  against  the  law  itself,  but  only 
against  its  minutifc." — Meyer. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  humility  and  majesty  of  Christ  in  defining 
his  relation  to  the  law.  He  declares  at  once  his  sub- 
ordination to  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  superiority 
cer  it. 

2.  Christ  destroys  nothing  but  sin,  which  indeed 
destroys  itself.  All  that  is  divine  in  this  world,  nay, 
even  all  that  is  truly  human.  He  elevates  and  spirit- 
ualizes. Thus  Christ  is  the  absolute  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  old  world — and  tliat, 
both  in  His  Hfe  and  doctrine.  "  All  that  is  transient 
— it  is  only  a  likeness,  incomplete  here — but  reality 
there."* — "Generally,  and  in  every  respect,  I  have 
come,  not  to  destroy  aught  that  is  right  or  true ;  the 
object  of  My  advent  has  been  to  preserve,  to  carry 
on,  and  to  perfect  every  commencement,  prepara- 
tion for,  and  expectancy  of,  the  kingdom  of  God 
throughout  humanity.  Thus  the  Saviour  lifts  His 
eyes  beyond  Israel  on  the  heathen  world,  for  whose 
sake  also  He  has  come,  and  where  his  advent  marks 
a  fulfilment  of  spiritual  aspirations,  which,  though 
dim,  were  already  in  existence,  and  only  waited  for 
their  unfolding  and  accomplishment.  He  looks  into 
the  depths  of  humanity,  as  opened  up  before  Him, 
and  views  all  history  in  its  highest  import  as  tending 
ioward,  and  as  expectancy  of,  Himself." — Stier. 

3.  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  prophets  is  im- 
plied in  the  appearance  of  Jesus:  it  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  His  life;  it  is  stiU  developing  in  His 
Church ;  and  wUl  continue  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
manifest  in  the  reappearing  of  Christ,  or  the  mani- 
festation of  the  new  order  of  thungs,  of  which  He  is 
the  centre. 

4.  "  There  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  its  piere 
letter,  which  is  really  i..  transgression  of  the  law,  as 
expressed  in  that  true  saying;  summum  jus,  s^imma 
mjuria.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  transgression 
of  the  letter  ol  the  law,  which  may  be  a  fulfilment  of 

•  [Allusion  to  the  mysterious  conclusion  of  the  second 
(Aft  V Ofethe's  Faust: 

'  Allee  Vergaangliche  Ut  nur  ein  Qleirhniee  ; 
Dob  TJizulaengUchehicr  vrird'a  Erfigjiisa ; 
Dae  Unbagreijliche  kier  wird'a  geOian ; 
Oofi  ejaig  Wmblicke  ziuht  litis  Idnan." — P.  3.1 


its  spirit."— Tholuck  (p.  148).  We  add,  that  thert 
is  a  seeming  destruction  of  the  old,  which,  in  reality 
is  its  fulfilment:  while  its  spurious  preservation  in* 
phes  real  destruction.  ^ 

5.  The  Lord  here  seta  before  us  the  contrast,  no* 
between  entire  opposition  to  the  law  and  its  perl'eol 
fulfilment,  but  between  partial  opposition  and  pei^ 
feet  fulfilment.  To  attempt  destroying  the  law  en- 
tirely, were  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  hence  beyond  its  pale.  But  even  the 
attempt  to  destroy  it  partially  in  its  least,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  most  delicate  mjunctions,  brings 
down  the  punishment  of  being  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  So  far  as  it  goes,  every  such 
destruction  is  a  revolution,  not  a  reform.  "  He  shall 
be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because 
his  spirit  is  least  capacious,  and  because  he  finds 
impossible  to  reaUze  the  life  of  the  law  without 
surrendering  its  special  directions,  and  confining 
himself  to  a  few  abstract  principles." — Leben  Je«u, 
ii.  2,  p.  593. 

6.  The  order  which  Christ  establishes,  is  that  of  , 
doing  and  teaching,  not  the  reverse.  But  this  order 
of  life  becomes  a  disorder,  where  doing  and  teaching 
have  a  negative  tendency.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
do  and  teach  the  law  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  shall  be 
the  means  by  which  Christ  fulfils  and  accomplishes 
His  regeneration  and  transformation  of  the  world. 
Hence  we  shall  also  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

1.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  recall  to 
mind  the  various  antinomian  tendencies ;  not  merely 
those  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law,  but  such,  when, 
under  the  guise  of  obedience,  the  spirit  of  the  law 
was  contravened.  The  context  shows  that  our  Lord 
referred  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former.  For 
nothing  is  more  revolutionary  than  rigid  and  tyran- 
nical traditionalism. 

8.  Jesus  carefully  guards  Himself  against  the  sus- 
picion that  He  was  about  violently  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  ancient  theocratic  order 
of  things.  The  same  line  of  argument  was,  at  a 
later  period,  adopted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  de- 
fending himself  against  a  similar  charge,  Rom.  ill.  31, 
When  Paul  speaks  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  he 
always  refers  only  to  its  temporary,  transient,  and 
traditional  form  (Eph.  ii.  15;  Col.  ii,  14).  In  this 
sense  the  law  must  pass  away,  in  order  that  its  real 
nature  as  the  law  of  the  spirit  may  appear. — But  it 
is  important  to  remember,  that  in  this  passage  the 
Lord  passed  over  the  abolition  of  outward  and  tem- 
porary ordinances,  while  He  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  antinomian 
expectations  hitherto  entertained,  as  if  the  revela- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  implied  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  law.  We  rather  conceive  tiiai  His  argu- 
ment was  mainly  directed  against  tne  popular  prej- 
udice, that  He  intended  to  detract  from  the  charao- 
ter  and  obMgations  of  the  law. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Even  on  His  first  appearance,  Christ  felt  that  H« 
would  be  represented  as  a  rebel  and  destroyer  of  the 
authority  of  the  law. — Against  such  suspicions  He  sol- 
emnly  protested.— Christ  has  guarded  His  Gospel  an(? 
His  Church  from  the  suspicion  of  revolutionary  teit 
dencies.— The  old  error,  which  seeks  to  identify  the  re 
ligion  of  the  Spirit  with  rebelUon,  as  appearmg,  1 
in  the  history  of  Christ;  2,  in  that  of  His  Church.— 
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Ohrist  the  fulfiller  of  the  law.— The  law  and  the 
prophets. — The  absolute  fulfilment :  1.  in  His  doc- 
trine; 2.  in  His  life;  3.  in  Hia  history;  2  Cor.  i. 
20 ;  Heb.  xiii.  8. — Import  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
Rev.  i  4. — The  law  in  its  essence  is  eternal. — The 
law  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts:  1.  As  spiritual 
requirement,  which  must  be  spiritually  accomplished ; 
2.  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  be  real- 
ized by  the  Spirit ;  3.  as  a  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
which  the  Spirit  will  fulfil. — Every  sacred  emblen 
has  Its  corresponding  reality  in  the  kingdom  o; 
Christ— Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law :  1.  The  moral 
law  by  His  obedience;  2.  the  sacrificial  law  by 
His  suiferings ;  3.  the  civil  or  national  law  by  His 
institutions. — Even  the  laws  and  emblems  of  our 
lives  must  become  reahty. — The  law  fulfilled  by 
•he  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  since 
the  Spirit  brings  out,  1.  the  one  grand  principle 
of  the  law,  instead  of  its  many  injunctions;  2. 
the  life  of  the  law  in  the  individual ;  3.  reveals  the 
infinite  depth  of  the  law. — The  law  is  transformed 
and  glorified  in  its  fulfilment.— A  mere  carnal  ob- 
pcrvauce  of  the  letter  may  in  reahty  be  an  abroga- 


tion of  the  law. — To  resist  the  K;-iritual  ui  folding  ol 
the  law,  is,  under  the  guise  of  allegiance,  to  rebeJ 
against  its  authority. — The  Gospel  presents  the  law 
in  its  spiritual  aspect. — He  who,  by  his  interpreta 
tions  of  the  law,  attempts  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  small,  cannot  himself  be  great  in  the  king' 
dom  of  heaven. — Grandeur  of  free  obedience. — Doi 
ing  and  teaching:  such  is  the  order  of  Christ.-— The 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Phariaeei 
and  scribes. 

Starke : — The  word  of  God  abideth  for  ever,  Luki 
xvi.  17. — There  is  no  commandment  of  God  too 
small  to  be  obeyed,  James  ii.  10. 

Gerlach : — The  law  was  essentially  spiritual ;  but 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  it 
was  fenced  in  under  the  Old  Testament  by  outward 
ordinances,  which,  for  the  time,  prevented  the  full 
manifestation  of  its  depth.  Hence,  in  order  to  "  ful- 
fil it,"  Christ  broke  through  the  barriers,  and  thus 
unfolded  its  true  glory ;  while  the  Pharisees  contra- 
vened the  spirit  of  the  law  by  the  observance  of  ita 
letter,  which  in  reahty  destroyed,  instead  of  fulfil- 
ling it. 


9,.  Relation  between  the  Doctrine  of  Chrht  and  the  Imw  ;  and  between  the  latter  and  the  DoctHne  of  th, 
Pharisees  and  Scribes^  or  Jewish  TradiiioTiali-sm^  as  exhibited  in  Jive  special  instances^ — showing  thi 
spurious  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  development  of  tlie  Law,  its  narrowing  by  the  letter,  and  ii»  fulneat 
in  the  spirit. 

Ohaptee  v.  20-48. 
(CVt.  V.  20-26,  the  Gospel  for  the  6ih  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

20  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteomness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pliarisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  [to]'  them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and 

22  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  But  I  say  unto  [to]  you,  That 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause  [without  cause]'  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment:  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council :  but  [and]  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 

23  hell  fire.     Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 

24  brother  hath  aught  against  thee ;   Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 

25  way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.  Agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  ad- 
versary deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  dehver  thee  to  the  ofihcer,  and  thou  be 

26  cast  into  prison.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till 
thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

2'/  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  [to]  them  of  old  time,'  Thou  shalt  not  commit 

28  adultery :  But  I  say  unto  [to]  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 

29  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee  [cause  thee  to  offend],  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for 
thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be 

30  cast  into  hell.  And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  [cause  thee  to  offend],  cut  it  off,  and 
C'lst  it  from  thee :   for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish, 

1    and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  [depart,  aTriXOyj  into  hell.     It  hath  been 

fiaid,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement: 

3*?   But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  [save]  for  thq 

cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery:  and  whosoever  shall  marry  heJ 

that  i'l  divorced  committeth  "adultery. 
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33  Again,  ye  have  lieard  that  it  hath  been  said  bj  [to]  them  of  old  tiixb,  I'^iou  shall 

34  not  forswear  thyself  [swear  falsely],  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths :   Bm 

35  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven;   for  it  is  God's  throne:  Nor  bj 
the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  lor  it  is  the  city  of  the  grtat 

36  King.     Neither  shal'   thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hail 

37  white  or  black.     But  let  jocr  communication  [word,  Aoyos]  be.  Yea,  yea;   Nay,  nay 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  thjse  cometh  of  evil. 

38  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth: 

39  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :   but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 

40  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.     And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 

41  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.     And  whosoever  shall  compel   [impress] 

42  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  [two].     Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
liim  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 
14  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them   that  curse  you,  do 

good  to  them  that  hate   you,^  and  pray  for  them   which   [who]   despitefully  use  you, 

45  and*  pe.-secute  you;  That  ye  may  be   the   children  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in 
heaven :  for  he   maketh   his  sun  to  rise  on   the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 

46  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.     For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 

47  ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?     And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  more  than  others   [that  excels,   ti   Trepurcrov]  ?   do  not  even  the  publicans   [the 

4-8  he.'-then]"  so?     Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect. 

^  Ver.  21. — [Toi?  af}xaioLS,  to  the  ancients^  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  fathers,  the  aTicient  versions,  and  all  the 
English  v(  rsiona  from  Wiclif's  to  the  Genevan  incl..  and  also  that  of  Kheims.  This  is  certainly  much  uiore  natural  than 
the  rare  and  mostly  questionahle  ablative  use  of  the  dative  ease  which  Beza,  in  his  later  editions,  preferred,  and  which 
passed  into  the  E.  V.  of  Ifill.  Beiiirel  (G-nomon  in  loc.)  remarks:  "  Antitheton,  ■yo&es;  unde  patet,  roh  ap^atois, 
iintiqvdti  (patribus,  tempore  Mosis)  non  esse  casu  se,\to :  faciliurqne  est  constructio  :  dictum  est  antiquis,  id  est,  ad  anti- 
qiipf,  qiiam  a?j  antiquity  The  word  ippri^i]  is  always  folhiwed  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Septua^int  by  the  substantive  which 
denotes  the  person  to '/'/torn  (not  &^  «)/iom)  the  words  were  spoken,  comp.  Rom.  i^  12,  26 ;  Gal.  iii.  16;  Rev.vi.ll;  ix.  4. 
Comp.  also  Oom. — P.  S.J 

2  Ver.  22. — Ei/ct),  without  c-ause,  omitted  by  Cod.  B.,  several  minuscule  MSS.,  translations,  and  iitthers.  [Lachmana 
Bjd  Tischendorf  nmit  it.  and  Tre^elles  marks  it  as  very  doubtful.  Alford  retains  it,  and  there  is  sufficient  ancient  authori- 
ty for  it  to  justify  its  continuance  in  the  popular  translations. — P.  S  ] 

3  Ver.  27.— [The  critical  authorities  are  against  Tois  apxaioii  of  the  te.xt.  rec.  in  this  verse,  and  throw  it  out  of  the 
ie.vt.     But  Dr.  Lange  retains  it  in  his  transl.     Comp.  vers.  .31,  38,  and  4S,  where  these  words  are  likewise  omitted. — P.  S.l 

*  Ver.  44. — [The  clauses  of  the  received  text;  "  hlesn  them  that  curm  you,  do  ffood  to  them  thitt  hate  your  are  marked 
as  doubtful  by  Griesbach,  and  omitted  in  the  modern  critical  editions;  but  they  are  genuine  in  the  parallel  passage,  Luke 
vi.  27,  28.     Hence  Dr.  Lange  retains  them  here  in  his  translation.— P.  S.] 

^  ^'er.  44. — The  words:  ^*whi.ch  despitefully  use  you  <ind  [toj;'  cTrij^ea^dcTo);/  i^^as  Kai^  are  omitted  by  some 
authorities.  [Lachraann  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  omit  them,  and  Meyer  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  an  inter- 
polation from  Luke  vi,   28.— P.  S.] 

"  Vor.  47. — [Dr.  Lange  translates:  die  Jleide/fi,  the  heathen,  following  the  reading:  ot  e^fiKoi  (Yulgata:  ethnici\ 
which  ts  better  authenticated  in  ver.  47  than  reKtuvai^  puhlicani.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  ver.  46) 
where  T^\Sivo.i  is  universally  sustained.    See  Tischend.,  Lachm.,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  ad  loc. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks  on  the  whole  Section, — (1)  Real 
abolition  of  the  law  under  guise  of  rendering  its  in- 
junctions more  rigid ;  hedging  in  of  the  law  in  its 
spirituality  and  perfectness  by  the  traditions  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  resulting  in  perversion  of  doc- 
trine by  convorting  the  law  into  a  series  of  outward 
and  finite  ordinances. 

Mrst  Listance:  Abrogation  of  the  law  through 
observance  of  the  letter,  by  the  conversion  of  a  mo- 
ral precept  iato  a  purely  civil  law,  thus  secularizing 
it,  and  destroi/ing  its  spirit — as  shown  in  the  tradi- 
tions connected  with  the  commandment:  "Thou 
rhalt  not  kill."  Second  Instance:  Abrogation  of  the 
law  by  weakening  its  force,  and  converting  a  limited 
permission  into  an  encouragement — as  shown  in  the 
traditions  coimected  with  the  commandment:  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery."  Third  Instance :  Abro- 
^'atiOQ  of  the  law  by  the  perversion  of  a  solenm  assev- 


eration into  a  common  mode  of  assurance,  or  into 
cursing — as  exhibited  in  the  injunctions  coimected 
with  oatlis.  Fourth  Instance :  Abrogaiior,  of  the  lav.  - 
by  the  conversion  of  an  ordinance  of  crhninal  law 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  private  vengeance  into  a 
moral  law,  which,  in  reality,  sanctioned  vengeance — 
as  shown  in  the  law  of  retaliation.  Fifth  Instance: 
Abolition  of  the  law  by  sectarian  interpretation  and 
false  inferences — as  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
great  commandment:  "TIiou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor." 

(2)  In  opposition  to  these  perversions,  we  have 
five  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  tile  tea.X 
ing  of  Christ,  in  each  of  which  the  law'  is  traced 
back  to  the  mhid  and  heart,  or  to  the  moral  and  ve 
ligious  life  generally. .  In  the  first  of  the  above  in 
stances,  the  law  is  traced  back  to  the  passion  of 
anger ;  in  the  second,  to  adulterous  desires ;  in  th« 
third,  to  the  sinful  want  of  reverence ;  in  the  fourtli, 
to  yielding  to  the  power  of  evil ;  in  the  fifth,  to  sel- 
fishness and   sectariamsm,  which  are  UicompatibU 
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»".th  the  requirements  of  uniTeraal  love.  In  reference 
to  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  Lord  requireth 
from  UB  brotherly  feeling ;  in  reference  to  the  second, 
He  demandeth  sanctity  in  the  relationship  between 
the  sexes ;  in  reference  to  the  third,  calm  assurance 
in  the  fear  of  God,  so  that  our  "  yea  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  nay  ;"  in  reference  to  the  fourth,  meekness  and 
mercy,  which  overcometh  injuries ;  while  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fifth,  He  points  out  the  infinitude  of 
)ove. 

(3)  In  all  these  examples,  Christ  shows  that, 
viewed  as  a  principle,  in  its  true  import  and  bearing, 
the  law  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  letter,  demandmg 
not  only  a  definite  outward  compUance,  but  reaching 
also  the  mind  and  heart.  This  boundless  extent  of 
the  law  in  its  application  to  the  inner  man  is  here 
presented  in  a  definite  form,  and  as  special  precepts ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  interpreted  literally,  but 
regarded  as  so  many  symbols  designed  to  illustrate 
the  spirituality  and  depth  of  the  law.  Thus  the  car- 
nal literalism  and  perversion  of  truth  which  appear 
in  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  "  Thou  shalt  Twt 
hill,"  is  met  by  a  more  literal  yet  infinitely  deeper 
application  of  the  commandment.  Ths  dull  stupidity 
of  their  literalism  is  met,  so  to  speak,  hy  a  certain 
irony  of  literality.  Similarly,  the  lustfulness  which 
was  legalized  by  the  cunning  perversion  of  the  com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  is  met 
by  an  uncompromising  demand  of  the  most  complete 
self-denial.  In  opposition  to  the  third  perversion  of 
the  law,  by  which  that  which  was  holy  was  thought- 
lesily  and  sinfully  dragged  down,  we  have  here  a  ma- 
jestic prohibition  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  highest 
authority.  Instead  of  the  spirit  of  strife,  fostered  by 
an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  retaUation,  the  Saviour 
inculcates  readiness  to  surrender  even  our  own  rights ; 
while,  lastly,  the  national  pride  and  narrow  sectarian- 
ism of  the  Pharisees  were  to  give  place  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  love  BO  wide,  as  to  break  through  all  the 
"narrow  bounds  of  bigotry.  Thus  Jesus  refutes  the 
literalism  of  the  scribes  by  literality ;  and  shows  that 
even  in  its  literal  interpretation,  the  letter  of  the  law 
was  from  the  tirst  only  the  symbol  of  its  spirit. 

Ver.  20.  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed,  etc.,  iav  ^t)  -k  e  p  trr  (revarj . — The  general 
idea,  to  be  better,  or  to  excel,  does  not  exhaust  the  ex- 
pression, which  implies  to  grow  up  beyond  the  right- 
eousness of  the  scribes — to  exceed  it.  The  antithesis 
lies  ill  the  statement,  that  the  Pharisees  have  all  their 
fewaril  here,  while  the  righteousness  of  the  Idngdom 
of  heaven  is  not  only  lasting,  but  extends  to  the  king- 
dom of  glory.  The  word  StKaiorrmri  does  not  merely 
refer  to  righteousness  by  faith,  but  in  general  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  princi- 
ple, both  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  of  life. 

The  directions  here  given  by  the  Lord  are  man- 
ifestly not  intended  by  way  of  improvement  upon 
the  law  (Maldonatu,5  and  others),  but  as  expressing 
its  true  fulfilment  in  opposition  to  its  destruction  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
appear  as  if  Christ  were  setting  aside  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  while  in  reality  He  only  refutes  the 
literalism  of  tradition,  by  which  the  true  import  of 
the  law  was  perverted.  Against  every  other  abroga- 
tion of  the  law,  the  Lord  protested  on  every  occasion. 

Ter.  21.  By  them,  or  more  correctly :  To  those 
of  old,  or  to  the  ancients,  toIs  apxi'o'  s. — Beza, 
Schottgen,  [our  authorized  version],  and  others,  ren- 
der, "  by  them  of  old."  But  this  interpretation  is  ev- 
idently strained,  nor  does  it  bring  out  the  antithesis 
ii  the  words  of  our  Lord.  "  But  I  say  un  to  you." 

S 


They  of  old,  or  the  ancients,  are  evidently  the  old  re- 
cipients of  tradition,  the  Jewish  synagogue,— not  tbf 
Lawgiver  himself.  The  reference  to  traditionalism 
in  the  word  epfi  4  9n  is  peculiarly  apt.  It  were  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  one  who  had  first  propound- 
ed these  traditions ;  they  rather  originated  from  tha 
general  spirit  of  interpretation  common  in  the  syn- 
agogue.* 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Ex.  xx.  13.— To  this  th« 
traditions  of  the  scribes  added,  ^^  And  whosoever  shoA 
kill,"  etc. — a  gloss  which  destroyed  the  spiritual  and 
moral  character  of  the  law,  and  converted  it  into  a 
rigid  and  merely  external  legal  enactment.  For,  in 
the  addition  made  by  the  scribes,  the  term  kill  man- 
ifestly  referred  only  to  actual  murder ;  thus  implying 
that  the  law  itself  applied  only  to  the  outward  act  of 
murder. — Shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ! 
icpio-i  s,  which,  according  to  ver.  22,  was  subject  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  Every  town  had  such  a  local  court, 
the  Council  of  Seven  (consisting,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  of  twenty-three  members),  which  had  the 
power  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon  crimes,  an'l  of 
inflicting  execution  by  the  sword  (Joseph.  A'^t.  v.  8, 
14 ;  Deut.  xvi.  18).  The  Sanhedrim,  or  the  Council 
of  Seventy,  alone  had  authority  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  stoning,  or  to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  grievous 
heresy  and  of  blasphemy. 

Ver.  22.  The  word  eUcri  (omitted  in  Cod.  B,  and 
by  some  of  the  Fathers)  is  not  of  doubtful  authority ; 
at  any  rate,  it  would  have  to  be  mentally  supphed,  aa 
the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn  anger  on  proper  occa- 
sions, or  moral  indignation  (see  Eph.  iv.  26  ;  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lord  and  His  parables).|  The  passage 
not  only  condemns  unjust  anger,  but  also  the  want  of 
love. — By  the  term  brother,  our  Lord  referred  not 
merely  to  Jews,  but  to  our  neighbors  generally. — Ra- 
ca.  Variously  interpreted  as,  1.  A  mere  interjection 
by  way  of  reproach  ;  2.  Sp'^T  ,  empty  head  1  a  common 
term  of  reproach  at  the  time.  (See  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  ;  also  Ewald,  who  derives  it  from  the  Aramfean 
Xj'pn  J  and  renders  it  blackguard.)  3.  From  Pi3"J, 
to  spit  out — the  prolonged  imperative :  )^si  out,  used 

*  [Dr.  Alford,  ad  loc. :  "  Meyer  (ed,  2)  has  well  observaa 
[Dr.  Bengel  did  it  before  him]  that  dpfifie-q  to7s  a/JX""'"'' 
corresponds  to  Keya  5e  uAiiy,  and  the  i-yii  to  the  understood 
subject  of  ipfi.  He  has  not,  however,  apprehended  the 
deeper  truth  which  underlies  the  omis.«on  of  the  subject  of 
ip^.,  that  it  was  the  sume  Person  who  said  htith.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  our  Lord  does  not  here  speak  against  the  aiusa 
of  the  law  by  tradition,  but  that  every  inst-ance  here  given 
is  either  from  tJie  law  iiielf,  or  such  traditional  teaching  as 
WHS  in  accordance  with  it.  The  contriists  here  are  not  be- 
tween the  lam  mitmiderstood  and  the  law  rightly  under- 
stood,  but  between  tlie  law  and  its  ancient  exposition,  which 
in  their  letter,  and  as  given,  were  Jceca— and  the  eamie  a» 
spiritualized,  w^irX-qpiop-iva,  ly  Christ ;  not  between  two 
lawgivers,  Moses  and  Christ,  but  between  oi  apxaioi  and 
ufxus  ;  between  (the  idea  is  Chrysostom's)  the  children  by 
tlie  same  husband,  of  the  bondwoman  and  of  Vnefreewo-- 
mfw."  Dr.  Wordsworth  :  "toIs  apxaioLS—to  those  of  old 
(Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Maldon.,  Beng.),  at  the  beginning  of  God'i 
written  revelation,  contradistinguished  from  uMti',  '  ^ 
wtiorn  /  now  speak  face  to  face.'  Our  Lord  not  only  opposoi 
the  Pharisaic  corruptions  of  the  decalosue,  bat  He  uwfold» 
it.  He  gives  the  kernel  of  it,  its  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
those  wlio  dwelt  only  on  the  letter;  foi  the  letter  (i.  e, 
taken  iilane)  killeth,  but  the  s|>irit  (added  to  it)  giveth  life, 
Eom.  vii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6."— P.  S.] 

t[Grotla8,  ad  too.,  makes  the  apfopriate  remark; 
"  Merito  eiVJ)  additam.  Nequo  euni  iracodus  est  qulsquU 
irasci  solet,  sed  qui  oh  oii  SeT,  koI  ecp'  ots  ob  5ti,  koX  fxa,\' 
?  ni/  ■/)  ^ei,  ot  Aristoteles  loquitur."— P.  B.} 
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as  an  interjection  to  designate  heretics,  at  whom  it 
was  customary  to  spit.  In  support  of  this  interpre- 
tation it  might  lie  argued,  that  the  party  so  reproach- 
ed was  thereby,  as  it  were,  arraigned  before  the  San- 
hedrim.— The  word  fool,  ij.oip6i,  h'z'i ,  indicates  the 
hopeless,  helpless  fool  or  atheist  (Ps.  xiv.). — Shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  ecox»!  cffrai  €15 
TJ)>'  f  i  fv  vav .  Here  the  dative  is  a  wanting,  as 
mention  is  no  longer  made  of  any  tribunal,  but  of  the 
pimishment  at  once  awarded  to  such  a  person.  The 
New  Testament  term  ytewa,  or  hell,  must  be  careful- 
ly distinguished  from  the  Jewish  Sfieol  or  Hades, 
which  means  merely  the  realm  of  the  dead  or  the  re- 
gion of  the  departed.*  Originally,  ci;n  x^5  ,  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom ;  more  precisely,  the  Valley  of  the 
Sons  of  Hinnom,  at  the  southern  declivity  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Afterward,  the  place  where,  during  the  apos- 
tasy, the  service  of  Moloch  was  celebrated,  1  Kings 
xi.  7.  King  Josiah  converted  it  into  a  place  of  abom- 
ination, where  dead  bodies  were  thrown  and  burnt 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14).  Hence  it  served  as  a  symbol 
of  condemnation,  and  of  the  abode  of  lost  spirits 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Juden- 
thuni,  and  others). 

Accordingly,  the  following  are,  in  symbolic  lan- 
guage, the  three  gradations  of  punishment ; — 

(1)  The  sin  of  anger  without  a  cause — in  danger 
of  the  local  court. 

(2)  The  sin  of  imputing  heresy — in  danger  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  the  highest  spiritual  judicatory. 

(8)  The  sin  of  condemning  one's  neighbor — in  dan- 
ger of  immediate  condemnation. 

These  awards  of  the  Lord  are  evidently  not  harsh 
judgments,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  what  is 
absolutely  right.  He  who  pronounces  judgment  with- 
out cause,  is  justly  liable  to  the  same  judgment  he 
Lf.J  pronounced,  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  love 
and  of  truth.  The  expression  ti/oxos  effrai  is  pe- 
culiarly apt,  as  meaning,  he  is  liable,  or  justly  subject. 
This  imphes,  not  that  he  is  lost  in  these  judgments, 
but  that  he  stands  in  need  of  Divine  grace.  In  His 
explanation  of  the  sixth  commandment,  the  Lord  does 
not  allude  to  actual  murder, — according  to  Meyer — 
because  sucli  a  crime  could  not  be  supposed  among 
believers,  or,  as  we  think,  because  the  Lord  intended 
to  trace  back  every  action  to  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  that  respect,  he  who  is  angry 
without  cause  stands  on  the  same  level  with  the  mur- 
derer, just  as  lust  in  the  heart  is  in  rcahty  adultery 
(1  John  iii.  16). 

Vers.  23  and  24.  Going  to  the  temple.  There- 
fore, if  thou  bring  thy  g&t  toUie  altar. — If  thou 
art  about  to  bring  an  offering.  In  accordance  with 
the  above  principles,  the  party  who  deems  himself 
;— offended  is  treated  as  if  he  were  the  oifender,  or 
/  as  debtor  to  his  brother.  In  short,  the  Lord  addres- 
/     Bes   Himself   to  offenders  generally.      The  passage 

*[The  English  C.  V.,  as  also  Luther's  German  V.,  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  distinction  between  hell  and  hadeB  in 
the  popular  mind,  by  translating  yeevpa  and  ctS?]s  alike 
lull  i^Hblle).  The  term  -yf  ej/ya  occurs  12  times  in  the  N. 
r.,  viz.,  Matt.  V.  22,  29,  80;  x.  28;  xvili,  9;  xxiii.  16,  S3; 
Markix.  4-3,45,  47;  Luke  xii.  5  ;  James  iii.  6,  and  is  always 
oorrectly  rendered  liell.  The  term  a57;$  {sheol,  spirit- 
wtyrld,  region  of  the  departed,  underworld,  Tndtenrcich, 
Unterwett)  occurs  11  times  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  Matt.  xi.  23 ; 
»vl.  18;  Lukex.  15;  xW.  23;  Acts  ii.  27,81;  1  Oor.  xv.  55; 
Kev.  1.  18 ;  vl.  8 ;  xx.  18,  14,  and  is  inaccurately  rendered 
hell  in  all  cases  except  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  where  the  authorized 
Version  translates  {7ra««.  The  difference  of  the  two  terms 
has  an  important  beailng  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent 
Into  Hades,  and  of  the  status  intermedins  between  death 
Mid  tho  resurrection.— r  3.1 


teaches,  1.  That  when  approaching  the  sanctuary,  w« 
learn  to  feel  our  personal  guilt.  2.  In  such  case,  it 
is  more  urgent  to  pay  our  brother  the  debt  of  love 
than  xo  discharge  our  debt  to  the  temple ;  since  an 
offering  presented  by  one  who  is  chargeable  with 
wrong  could  not  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  moral 
purification  of  man  is  the  great  objecf  of  the  worsl  ip 
of  God:  see  Matt.  ix.  13  (the  -rp&Tov  must  be  cfn- 
nected  with  vnayf). — In  the  ancient  Church,  it  waa 
customary  for  members  of  a  family  to  ask  each 
other's  forgiveness  before  going  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord. 

Ver.  25.  Ooing  to  the  judgment-seat.  This  may  ba 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  what  preceded.  Agpree, 
show  thyself  agreeable,  %livoav,  ready  for  recon- 
ciUation,  with  thine  adversary,  or  the  opponent 
in  thy  cause, — applying  to  the  legal  accuser,  not  to 
the  devil  (Clement),  nor  to  God  (Augustme),  nor  ta 
the  conscience  (Euthymius  Zig.).  It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  this  as  a  mere  prudential  rule  (Theophylact, 
Paulus) ;  it  embodies  a  principle  of  moral  right  in 
the  form  of  a  symbolic  ordinance.  Accordingly,  tlio 
whole  passage,  as  that  about  going  to  the  temple,  has 
a  symbolical  meaning.  The  term  prison,  tpv\aKij, 
does  not  refer  to  purgatory  (Koman  Cath.  interpre- 
ters), but  to  the  frdl  measure  of  punitive  justice, 
which  may,  indeed,  extend  to  Sheol  (Olshausen : 
"  transition  state  "). 

Ver.  26.  Farthing. — The  word  icoSfid>'Ti)s, 
quadrant,  a  quarter  of  an  as,  implies  that  the  debt  ia 
exacted  to  the  last  balance.*  Meyer  suggests  that 
eai  s,  till,  indicates  a  term,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
reached. 

Ver.  28.  Whosoever  looketh  upon  aivoman. 
— The  explanation  of  our  Lord  here  follows  immedi 
ately  upon  the  mention  of  the  commandment  in  Ex. 
XX.  14,  to  show  that  the  scribes  applied  the  com- 
mandment only  to  actual  adiiltery.  But  while  the 
matrimonial  law  of  the  Old  Testament  (although  not 
the  seventh  commandment)  accorded  certain  privi- 
leges to  man  in  his  relation  to  woman  (such  as  the 
permission  of  polygamy  and  of  divorce),  the  Lord 
here  attacks  and  rebukes  chiefly  the  sins  of  man. 

To  lust  after  her,  TT 0 i) !  T b  4Tri9vix.TiiTai  av- 
T  ^  J. — "The  word  n-pos  manifestly  indicates  the  mental 
object  or  aim  "  (Tholuck,  p.  208).  The  statement, 
therefore,  refers  to  intentional  and  conscious,  not  to 
unintentional  desires.f  Even  the  latter  are  sinful ; 
but,  as  Luther  expresses  it,  a  sinful  thought,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mind,  is  not  mortal  sin.  "  Never- 
theless it  is  a  sin,  but  included  in  the  general  forgive- 
ness "  (Tholuck,  p.  210).  In  its  strict  grammatical 
bearing,  the  statement  would  imply  that  the  most 
general,  intentional  desire  of  a  carnal  nature,  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  marriage. — In  his  heart. The 

heart  as  the  centre  of  life,  and  the  seat  of  feeUng  and 
desire. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee. — The  word  (TKai>Sa\i(eiv  refers  to  incitement 
to  sin,  which  leads  to  the  actual  commission  of  it 
and  not  merely  to  incitement  gei  lerally.  The  eye 
and  the  hand  are  mentioned  as  the  organs  cf  temi> 
tation :  the  former,  as  the  symbol  of  delight  m  look- 

*[As  KoSpiuTT]!  is  one  of  the  smaUest  denuminatloM  ol 
coin,  the  English  farthing  and  the  German  Heller  are  th« 
precise  equivalents  as  to  meaning,  and  therefore  good  trans 
lations— 1*.  S.] 

+  [Dr.  Alford,  ad  too.  .•  "The  B\4wa>v  irph?  ri  iirid. 
must  not  be  interpreted  of  the  casual  evil  tbonght  whieli  ii 
checked  by  holy  watchfulness,  hut  the  gating  with  a  z-icu 
to  feed  that  desire  (for  so  irpis  t6  with  an  infiaitive  inui 
mean)."— P.  S.l 
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Ins;  (aeuse  of  beauty) ;  tlie  latter,  as  the  symbol  of 
converse  and  intercourse  (social  feeling,  converse, 
friendship).  The  right  eye  and  the  right  hand,  i.  e., 
according  to  the  popular  view,  the  best :  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  symbolically  referring  to  the  fairest  view 
and  the  highest  intercourse.  The  injunction  must 
neither  be  taken  literally  (Fritzsche),  nor  as  symbol- 
ical of  self-denial  in  the  right  and  lawful  use  (Grotius), 
bat  as  a  figure  of  absolute  and  painful  renunciation. 
It  is  profitable  for  thee. — This  cutting  off  and 
tearing  out  will  be  useful  to  thee.  The  word  'Iva, 
which  follows,  shows  that  tnifnipipii.  refers  to  the  pre- 
vious clause. — This  painful  self-denial,  this  seeming 
eelf-deprivation  of  life  and  enjoyment,  is  real  gain. 
For  in  that  case  only  one  organ  of  life  is  lost  (i.  e., 
only  in  one  particular  aspect)  for  this  world,  while  in 
the  other  the  whole  life — here  indicated  by  the  body 
— is  given  over  to  hell.  The  word  body  is  used  for 
life,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  this  sin. 

Yer.  31.  It  has  been  said,  Whosoever  shsill 
put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing 
of  divorcement. — Christ  here  first  takes  up  the 
later  perversions  of  the  law  about  divorce,  and  re- 
turns to  the  ordinances  given  by  Moses,  which  He 
then  further  explains  and  develops.  "  According  to 
Dent.  xxiv.  1,  ■'='n  ri"ir — ^}'^^,,  ' uncleanness,' 
'matter  of  nakedness,'  something  abomiaable  in  a 
female — is  admitted  as  a  ground  of  divorce  (Ewald, 
Alterthilmer,  p.  234).  Kabbi  Shammai  and  his  school 
explained  this  as  referring  to  adultery,  while  Eillel 
and  his  school  applied  it  to  anything  displeasing  to 
I  husband  (comp.  Joseph.  Antig.  iv.  8,  23).  Rosen- 
mliller,  Schol.  on  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  sqq.  Kabbi  Akiba 
went  even  further,  and  permitted  divorce  in  case  a  man 
should  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  woman ;  see  Wet- 
Btern."— Meyer.  The  difference  between  the  two  schools 
consisted  not  merely  in  this,  that  while  Shammai  lun- 
Ited  divorce  to  adultery,  HiUel  allowed  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  ;  but  that  Shammai  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  criminal  and  legal  cause  for  divorce, 
while  HUlel  left  it  to  the  incUnation  of  the  individ- 
_  ual.  The  terms  employed  by  Moses  impUed  at  least 
she  germ  of  those  spiritual  views  concerning  mar- 
riage which  were  the  aun  of  the  theocracy.  But 
the  teaching  of  Hillel  destroyed  that  germ,  and  con- 
vei  ted  the  law  of  Moses  into  a.  cloak  for  adulterous 
lust.  As  the  Lord  shows  in  another  place,  Moses 
allowed  a  biU  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  moral  aberra- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  wife,  in  order  to  limit  the 
number  of  divorces.  The  Rabbins  reversed  the 
meaning  of  the  law  by  saying  Moses  has  command- 
ed, Matt.  xix.  1.  The  practice  of  divorce  was  an 
ancient  and  traditional  custom,  which  Moses  limited 
by  insisting  on  a  definite  motive,  and  on  a  regular 
bill  of  divorce.  Hence,  hs  hv  i.-vo\vari  (according 
to  custom),  Sd™  a.iroaTd(noi>  (according  to  the  new 
arrangement  in  Israel).  Its  object  was  not  merely 
to  serve  "  as  evidence  that  the  marriage  had  been 
legally  dissolved,  and  that  the  woman  was  at  lib- 
erty to  marry  another  man  "  (Ewald),  but  to  render 
Jivorce  more  difficult. 

Ver.  32.  Save  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
rape Krhs  \6-you  ■n-opfeia.^. — This  exceptional 
ense  is  not  mentioned  in  Mark  x.  11,  nor  in  Luke  xvi. 
IS ;  but  occurs  again  in  Matt.  xix.  9  {el  fiii  iirl  iropueia), 
And  must  be  supphed  in  the  parallel  passages, — the 
more  so,  as,  according  to  Lev.  xx.  10,  adultery  was  to 
be  punished  with  death.  Calov,  Meyer,  and  others, 
maintain  that  the  mention  of  this  one  ground  of  divorce| 
excludes  every  other ;  while  de  Wette  thinks  that  thidj 


one  implies  others  also.  But  the  question  is  not  sc 
simple  as  appears  at  first  sight.  We  must  distinguisl 
between  the  legislation  of  the  theocracy  and  that  of 
the  state  which  is  intermediate  between  Moses  and 
Christ ;  and  again,  between  these  two  and  the  spirit 
ual  law  binding  upon  Christians,  and  derived  from 
the  word  of  Christ.  Moses  permitted  a  bill  of  di. 
vorce,  not  to  weaken,  but  to  protect  the  marriage  re- 
lationship. Absolutely  to  forbid  all  divorce,  would 
have  amounted  to  a  practical  sanction  of  the  then 
customary  low  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and 
to  a  rejection  of  the  s^mtvMl  principles  connected  with 
it.  Hence  Moses  introduced  the  bill  of  divorce,  which 
rendered  separation  difficult,  by  requiring  an  ade 
quate  cause  for  it,  as  in  Deut.  .xxiv.  1.  This  arrange- 
ment was  intended  as  a  lever  gradually  to  elevate  the 
views  of'  the  people  from  the  former  customary  laxit} 
to  the  spiritual  ideal  ultimately  auned  at.  It  was  lefl 
to  the  gradual  development  of  spiritual  life  in  I.»raei 
more  clearly  to  determine  and  to  settle  the  only  sui- 
fieient  motive  for  divorce,  at  which  Moses  had  da  rkl; 
hinted.  This  Christ  did  when  He  exhibited  the  ful 
ideal  of  the  law,  by  the  words  -KapeKThs  \6yov  irop- 
j'ei'cis.  But  the  practical  difficulty  which  the  State 
has  to  encounter  in  its  legislation  on  this  point,  ia 
that  it  cannot  anticipate  this  interpretation  of  the 
Lord  without  raising  the  legal  ordmances  higher  than 
the  idea  of  marriage  commonly  entertained  by  the 
people.  StUl,  this  interpretation  must  always  be  the 
goal  aimed  at.  Standmg  at  that  goal,  our  Lord  does 
not  refer  to  the  recognition  of  an  actual  divorce,  but 
to  a  positive  divorce,  when  a  man  repudiates  his  wif(i 
To  make  such  a  divorce,  is  certainly  not  allowed  ex 
cept  for  the  sake  of  fornication.  But  it  is  another 
question,  whether,  if  the  divorce  is  actually  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  other  party,  we  are  warranted  in  re- 
garding and  accepting  it  as  accomplished.  To  this 
question  Paul  gives  an  affirmative  reply  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
15.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  question.  Under 
what  circumstances  oth.er  than  fornication  a  divorce 
may  be  regarded  as  actually  accompMshed  by  the  se- 
ceding party  ?  In  this  respect,  the  explanations  which 
our  Lord  adds,  may  be  taken  as  a  final  directory. 

Catiseth  her  to  commit  adultery — viz.,  by 
contracting  another  marriage.  Strictly  speakiag, 
the  actual  adultery  consists  in,  and  dates  from,  the 
re-marriage  of  the  woman  who  had  been  divorced. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  laid  down 
hf  the  Lord.  In  the  passage  under  consideration, 
we  are  told  that  he  causeih  her  to  commit  adultery ; 
and  in  Matt,  xix.,  that  he  who  divorces  a  woman, 
and  marrieth  another,  himself  committeth  adultery. 
In  the  former  case,  the  husband  who  divorces  his 
wife  ia  morally  the  cause  of  her  committing  adul- 
tery, and  in  that  respect  even  more  culpable  than 
she.  Still,  the  stigma  of  adultery  is  only  attached  to 
marriage  after  divorce,  or  to  fornication  before  di- 
vorce. This  impUea,  that  where  the  guilty  or  the 
divorcing  party  has  not  actually  committed  the  act 
of  adultery  (as  above  defined),  the  other  party  ia  in 
Christian  duty  bound  to  wait  in  faith  and  patience. 
This  is  the  intermediate  stage,  or  separation  a  mema 
et  thoro,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  divorce  allowed  by 
the  Roman  Church :  another  species  of  legalism,  by 
which  the  words  of  our  Saviour  are  first  converted 
into  a  literal  ordmance,  and  next,  the  letter  of  the 
commandment — the  irapeKThs  \6yov  Tropueias — itself 
is  annulled.  The  bad  consequences  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  sufiSciently  notorious  in  the  degeneracy  of 
the  marriage  relation  in  Roman  CathoUc  countries 
especially  in  South  America. 
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"  Our  Lord,"  says  Meyer,  "  does  not  refer  to  the 
ease  of  adultery  committed  by  the  man, — there  be- 
ing no  occasion  for  it,  since  a  woman,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  could  not  divorce  her  husband. 
But  the  spirit  of  Christian  ethics  fully  justifies  and 
requires  the  application  of  the  statement  to  the  other 
case."  However,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that  Christ 
speaks  three  diiferent  times  of  the  sin  of  the  man^ 
hut  never  of  the  woman:  (1)  Whosoever  looketh  on 
woman,  etc. ;  (2)  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
ivife,  etc. ;  (3)  whosoever  shall  marry  her  who  is 
divorced,  etc. — Comp.  Heubner,  p.  68. 

Ver.  33.  Thou  shalt  not  forsTwear  thyself, 
ohn  i-TT  lopK-n  (x^  IS  (swear  falsely) ;  Ex,  xx.  7  ; 
Lev.  xix.  12. — In  this  instance,  also,  the  Lord  first 
reverts  to  the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  showing  its 
full  and  spiritual  import,  and  then  condemns  the 
perversions  of  it  introduced  by  traditionalism.  Like 
divorce,  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  was  an  an- 
cient custom,  wliich  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
Considering  it  indispensable  in  civil  causes,  the  legis- 
lator adopted  it  in  his  code  (Ex.  xxii.  11,  comp. 
Heb.  vi.  16),  just  as  he  admitted  divorce.  But  as  all 
license  was  restrained  by  the  enactment  concerning 
the  bill  of  divorce,  so  all  levity  by  the  ordinances 
attaching  to  an  oath,  viz. .  (1)  by  the  condemnation 
of  a  false  oath,  Ex.  xx.  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  (2)  by  the 
injunction  to  regard  vows  as  sacred,  and  to  fulfil 
them,  Xum.  xxx.  8 ;  (3)  by  the  direction  to  take  an 
oath  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Deut.  vi.  13. 
I  Hence,  when  Christ  ordains.  Swear  not  at  all, 
'  He  enters  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  legislation,  and 
fulfils  this  law,  or  carries  it  to  its  ideal.  The  intemal 
agreement  between  the  saying  of  the  Lord  and  the 
law  of  Moses  is  evident.  As,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
law  of  divorce,  Jesus  liad  brought  out  the  latent  pro- 
hibition of  Moses,  by  presenting  it  without  the  tem- 
porary and  conditional  permission  attaching  to  it; 
so  here  also  the  same  latent  prohibition  appears 
when  the  Saviour  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  Umit- 
ations  introduced  by  Moses,  which  ultimately  aimed 
at  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  oath.  But  the 
law  of  Moses  was  intended  to  bring  out  the  spiritual 
nature  of  marriage,  and  not  as  absolute  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Similarly,  his  ordinances  concerning 
oaths  were  not  intended  to  abrogate  them  eomplete- 
Ij ,  but  to  bring  out  the  ultimate  idea  of  an  oath — 
the  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay ! — both  as  before  God.  In 
these  instances,  however,  Christ  aims  not  merely 
after  a  negative,  but  after  a  positive  result, — in  the 
present  case,  to  introduce  the  oath  in  its  spiritual 
aspect.  Accordingly,  He  now  shows  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  practice  common  among  the 
Jews.  This  consists  not  merely  in  the  fact,  that 
what  had  been  sanctioned  for  judicial  procedure  was 
now  used  in  every-day  life,  but  also  In  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  asseverations  and  of  self-impreea- 
tions  in  the  common  mode  of  taking  oaths,  6/j.6<Tai. 
These  asseverations  by  heaven,  by  earth,  etc. — this 
pledging  as  it  were  of  things  over  which  we  have  no 
control — are  manifestly  sinful.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  convert  an  oath  into  a  curce.  Hence,  rendering 
the  words  of  Christ  according  to  their  import,  we 
might  almost  translate  them :  But  I  say  unto  you. 
Curse  not,  not  at  all  1  Since  the  oath,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  had  thus  degenerated,  and  been 
almost  completely  perverted,  it  was  to  cease,  but 
only  in  order  to  give  place  to  what  was  implied  in 
the  trne  idea  of  the  oath — the  calm  and  solemn  at 
testation :  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ;  as  in  the  presence  of 
liod.     The  relation  in  which  the  Christian  State  and 


the  Christian  citizen  stand  to  this  absolute  splriiua 
law,  is  the  same  as  we  formerly  noticed  in  referenc* 
to  marriage.  So  far  as  our  own  personal  conduct  il 
concerned,  we  are  to  adopt  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
New  Testament  direction  (James  v.  12);  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  aim  after  realizing  the  ideal 
here  set  before  it,  while  the  Christian  citizen  is  bound 
humbly  to  submit.  (In  this,  and  in  similar  respects, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  duty  of 
bearing  testimony  and  that  of  obedience.  There  ie 
no  inconsistency,  for  example,  in  the  Christian  min 
ister,  who  as  an  evangelist  is  opposed  to  all  war 
and  yet  acts  as  an  humble  and  efficient  military 
chaplain.)  This  explanation  Christ  has  sanctioned 
by  His  example.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  old  (Gen, 
xxi.  23,  24 ;  xxxi.  33 ;  xlvii.  31),  He  acknowledged  the 
lawfulness  of  the  adjuration  before  the  Sanhedrir 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64).  It  is  not  an  isolated  error  when 
certain  sectarians — as  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Quakers — 
confound  the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  us 
such  with  that  of  the  citizen ;  the  mistake  goes  far 
deeper.  They  deny  in  principle  the  moral  and  edu- 
cational character  and  object  of  the  State,  which  is 
intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  to  promote  it.  From  the  example  of  Paul  (Rom. 
ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10)  we  gather  how  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  oath  appears,  when  the  Christian  appeals 
to  his  fellowship  with  God  in  support  of  the  reahty 
and  certainty  of-  his  assertions.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  oath  of  the  Christian  is  based  even  on  that  of  the 
Lord  Himself  (Isa.  xlv.  28  ;  Heb.  vi.  13).  God  sweara 
by  Himself,  i.  «.,  He  appeals  to  His  absolute  and 
personal  certitude;  and  the  Christian  swears  before 
God,  when  he  solemnly  attests  his  statement  uudei 
a  calm  sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  of  communion 
with,  God.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  more  and 
more  to  modify  the  oath  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  a  simple  Christian 
assurance  as  equivalent  to  an  oath.  The  Church 
cannot  require  an  oath  without  obscuring  the  con- 
sciousness of  standing  before  the  Lord  with  all  the 
solemn  affirmations  and  vows  of  her  members.  Comp. 
on  the  different  explanations  Heubner,  Com.  p.  71 
[and  Tholuck,  Bergpredigt,  p.  258-276]. 

The  scribes  insisted  on  the  obligatory  character 
of  vows,  but  distinguished  between  oaths  which  were 
binding  and  others  which  were  not  binding.  Mai- 
monides :  Si  quis  jurat  per  codum,  per  lerram,  per 
soletn,  non  est  juramentum.  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  16 
Similarly,  Philo  regarded  oaths  by  heaven,  by  earth, 
etc.,  as  not  very  important,  and  advised  that  they 
should  be  employed  rather  than  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Most  High  God. 

Ver.  34.  Swear  not  at  all. — For  the  different 
interpretations  of  this  prohibition,  comp.  Tholuck. — 
To  swear  not  at  all,  if  it  be  incompatible  with  due 
reverence  toward  God  (Tholuck).— Not  to  swear 
lightly  in  ordinary  life  (Beriepsch), — not  to  swear 
after  the  manner  and  in  the  sense  of  the  Jews 
(Matthia). — Strict  prohibition  which  is  buiding,  so 
far  as  the  kingdom  of '=heaven  is  concerned,  but  not 
applying  to  our  duty  as  citizens  in  the  State  (de 
Wette,  Meyer). — Absolute  prohibition  buiding  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances  (the  (Juakere) 
Comp.  also  Wmer,  Heubner,  Goschel  {Der  Eid),  etc.* 

*  (\Ye  artrl  the  explanations  of  the  latest  English  ani) 
imerkan  oiimmcDtators  on  Matthew.  l)r,  Alfoed  (Epis- 
copalian), 4th  Kngl,  ed,  ad  loc:  "In  the  words.  Swear  nm 
at  ait,  our  Lord  does  not  so  much  make  a  positivo  enact 
ment  by  which  all  swearing  is  to  individuals  Ibrbiddeu  e.  t 
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Vers.  34-36.  Neither  by  heaven,  etc. — "These 
modes  of  sweftring  were  customary  at  the  time 
among  the  Jews.  Comp.  Phild,  De  spec.  leg.  '116 ; 
Lightfoot ;  Meuschen,  Novum  Testam.  ex  Talm.  il- 
lustr.  p.  58." — Meyer.  [Dr.  Thomson  in  his  ex- 
cellent work,  T/ie  Land  and  the  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  284, 
says  of  the  modern  Orientals  that  they  "  are  fearfully 
piofane.  Everybody  curses  and  swears  when  in 
a  passion.  No  people  that  I  have  ever  known 
can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  profaneness 
In  the  use  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God.  .  .  . 
They  swear  by  the  hea4,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and 
■  by  the  temple,  or,  what  is  in  its  place,  the  church. 
The  forms  of  cursing  and  swearing,  however,  are 
almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day 
long."— P.  S.] 

Ver.  3^.  But  let  your  communication  be, 
Yea,  yea.  Nay,  nay. — Similar  expressions  in  the 
Rabbina,  'fTi,  ■|n  and  8<b  stb.  Beza :  Let  your  af- 
firmative communication  be  yea,  your  negative,  nay. 
Grotius:  Let  your  affirmation  and  negation  be  in 
accordance  with  fact.  Meyer ;  The  repetition  in  the 
formula  indicates  emphasis  in  the  assurance.  James 
v.  12:  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay. 
Luther ;  A  yea  that  is  yea.  (The  same  as  Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly,  the  intention  is  to  combine  deoideduess 
of  assurance  with  the  certitude  of  the  fact.  But  the 
positive  import  of  the  "  yea,  yea,"  is  overlooked  by 
those  who  imagine  that  the  Lord  concludes  with  a 
mere  negative  result.  The  true  oath  consists  in  the 
simple  asseveration,  uttered  in  perfect  consciousness 

on  solemn  occasions,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  (for 
that  would  he  a  mere  technical  Pharisaism  wholly  at  vari- 
Bnce  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
example  of  God  Ilimnelf,  Heb.  vi.  13-17;  vii.  21 ;  of  the  Lord 
when  on  earth,  whose  duTji/  afi.T}tf  Ae'yu'  \J^JLLv  was  a  solemn 
asseveration,  and  who  at  once  respected  the  solemn  adjura- 
tion of  Caiaphas,  ch.  xxvi.  C3,  64;  of  IfisApofitlefi,  writing 
under  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  see  Gal.  i.  20;  2  Cor.  i,  2-3; 
Kom.  i.  9 ;  Pbii.  i.  S,  and  especially  1  Cor.  xv.  31 ;  offfis  holy 
angels.  Rev.  x.  6),  as  declare  to  us,  that  the  proper  state  of 
Christians  is,  to  require  no  oaths ;  that  when  rh  irovt^pov 
is  expelled  from  among  them,  every  vai  and  o^i  w  11  be  as 
decisive  as  an  oath,  every  promise  as  binding  as  a  vow.  We 
observe  (rt)  that  these  versos  im[tly  the  unfitness  of  vows  of 
every  kind  as  rules  of  Christian  action;  (&)  that  the  greate.st 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  scruples  of  those,  not  only 
sects,  but  individuals,  who  object  to  t.akiiig  an  oath,  and 
»»very  facility  given  in  a  Christian  state  for  their  (?)  ultim  te 
entire  aholition."  — (Does  their  refer  to  scruples,  or  is  it  a 
mistake  fjr  its,  i.  e.  the  oath's?) — Dr.  Wordsworth  (Epis- 
copalian) gives  a  similar  interpretation,  though  not  so  fully, 
and  quotes  from  St.  Augustine :  I^oii  rimes,  non  affect^s.  non 
appetas  jusjurandum^  vjhich  is  hardly  sufficient.  He  also 
remarks  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb  V^^V  (from 
r3'^  ,  seven,  the  holy  number  of  the  covenant)  is  used  only 
In  N'iphal  (i.  e.,  to  be  made  to  swear,  or  rather  to  seven  one- 
self i.  e.,  to  take  an  oath  confirmed  by  seven  victims  offen-d 
B3  sacrifice  to  God,  Gen.  xxi.  28  sq,.  or  before  seven  wit- 
nesses), and  in  Kiphil  (i,  e..  to  cause  to  sioenr.  to  bind  hy  an 
oath):  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  no  one  ought  to  swear 
except  when  compelled  to  do  so.— Alb.  Barnes  (N.  S.  Pres- 
byterian): '■'■  Swear  not  at  all.  That  is,  In  the  manner  which 
He  proceeds  to  specify.  Swear  not  in  any  of  the  common 
md  profane  ways  customary  at  that  time."— ]Dr.  Jos.  Addis. 
Alexander  (O.  S.  Presbyterian):  "Christ  teaches  thnt  the 
Bin,  where  there  is  any,  consists  not  in  swearing  falsely, 
which  is  a  distinct  offence  punished  botii  by  God  and  man, 
nor  in  any  particular  form  of  oath,  but  in  swe.aring  at  all 
without  necesgitv  or  warrant." — Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  (Metho- 
dist) ad  toe.:  "Neither  in  his  prohibition  of  swearing  nor 
of  violence  (38-42)  is  our  Lord  giving  any  law  for  the  maijis- 
trate  or  the  governmental  regulations,  but  for  private  con- 
duct The  officer  of  government  has  still  a  right  to  use 
force,  and  the  magistrate  to  administer  an  oath.  In  fact,  to 
forbid  these  things  In  private  life  secures  that  they  may  be 
done  magistratively  with  better  effect.  None  of  the  oaths 
which  our  Lord  adduces  as  specimens  are  judicial  oaths,  but 
iie  ordin.ary  j)rofanities  o'the  Orientalists."— P.  fl"" 


and  under  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  iicfort 
Him,  and  in  Him. 

Cometh  of  evil,  ^k  tov  irovri^iov. — 1.  Eu 
thym.  Zig.,  ix  tov  Sia^oKov.  Similarly  Chrysostoni, 
Theophylact,  Beza,  Zwingle,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and 
others.  2.  From  the  -Kovrjpov,  of  evil,  as  a  neuter. — 
The  two  in  so  far  agree,  as  Christ  uniformly  traces  aL 
irovi]^i6v,  or  evil  in  the  world,  to  the  Trornpii?.  The 
statement,  however,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing, that  the  traditional  mode  of  swearing  is  of  tLa 
devil,  but  as  implying  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
has  occasioned  this  kind  of  asseverations ;  and  that 
actual  evil  also  attaches  to  them,  in  as  far  as  they  in- 
dicate a  want  of  reverence,  a  pledging  of  things  which 
belong  to  God,  and  a  kind  of  imprecation. 

Vor.  38.  -An  eye  for  an  eye,  Ex.  xxi.  24. — Thf 
right  of  retribution,  jus  taKonis.  A  general  princi 
pie  of  law,  presented  here  in  the  form  of  a  proverb, 
and  applied  to  a  special  case.  This  principle  was 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  judicature,  not  to 
foster  revenge  (as  de  Wette  imagines),  but  to  sub- 
stitute law  for  private  vengeance  (Lev.  xix.  18) 
We  agree  with  Tholuck,  that  the  Pharisees,  in  thi,i 
instance,  converted  a  principle  of  judicature  into  a 
rule  of  everyday  life.  But  Meyer  is  likewise  right  in 
adding,  that  a  Christian  should  not  exact  even  judicial 
vengeance  from  his  neighbor,  as  also  appears  from 
the  word  Kpi8rii/ai,  which  follows. 

Vers.  39-42.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Resist  not 
T  oi  TTovnp  oJ. — Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  refer 
this  to  the  devil;  Augustin  and  Calvin,  to  wrong;  Tho- 
luck, to  evil;  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  to  an  evil  person. 
The  words  Sims  (T€  fiair  ioe  i  are  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  latter  interpretation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  evil  men  scarcely  applies  to  the  va- 
rious cases  afterward  enumerated.  We  are  not  to 
resist — as  we  understand  it — the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  (the  combination  of  sin  and  evil) : — 

(1)  As  we  encounter  it  in  violent  offenders; 

(2)  As  we  encounter  it  in  litigious  accusers ; 

(3)  As  we  encounter  it   in   intrusive  applicants 

for  favors,  or  else  slavish  instruments  of 
superior  powers  ; 

(4)  As  we  encounter  it  in  beggars  and  borrow- 

ers. 
Beggars  and  borrowers  can  scarcely  be  ranked 
among  evil  men.  Hence  our  Lord  must  refer  to  thr" 
sin  and  evil  in  the  world  which  is  conquered  by  wise 
and  Christian  submission,  rather  than  by  strenuous 
resistance.  In  all  the  instances  just  mentioned,  we 
do  not  yield  from  weakness  to  the  course  of  events, 
but  voluntarily  desist  from  our  just  claims  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  self-denying  love.  This  yielding,  in  reahty, 
constitutes  true  heroism,  by  which  alone  injustice 
can  be  conquered.  To  be  merely  passive  or  non-re- 
sistant were  weakness ;  but  a  passiveness  which 
springs  from  Christian  principle,  and  has  a  spiritual 
object  in  view,  is  true  strength  and  real  victory.  To 
present  the  left  cheek  to  him  who  smites  us  on  the 
right,  is  to  return  the  blow  in  the  right  sense ;  to 
give  the  cloak,  is  to  have  gained  the  suit  about  i  he 
coat ;  to  go  two  miles  instead  of  the  one  that  is  im- 
posed on  us,  is  to  overcome  the  arbitrary  power  that 
would  coerce  us ;  to  meet  the  wants  of  others,  is  to 
gender  begging  impossible ;  and  not  to  turn  away 
from  him  who  would  borrow,  is  to  train  him  to  right 
independence. 

Of  course,  these  expressions,  in  their  paradox 
form,  must  not  be  taken  literally.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  passage  is,  that  Christian  love  must  maks 
no  willing  to  bear  twice  as  much  as  the  world,  in  it! 
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hiustioe,  could  demand.  But  in  this  case  also,  the 
requirements  of  the  moral  law  must  guide  us  in  ap- 
plying the  principle  here  laid  down  to  every  par- 
ticular instancB  (comp.  the  example  of  the  Lord, 
John  xviii.  22). 

Ver.  40.  KptSfivai,  litigare,  to  sue  at  law. — X  l  - 
T'iv  {coat),  the  under  garment. — 'I  fia-riov.,  the  more 
expensive  upper  garment  or  cloak,  which  was  also 
nsed  for  a  covering  at  night,  and  hence  could  not  be 
retained  as  a  pledge  over  night  (comp.  Luke  vi.  29). 

Ver.  41.  Compel. — 'Ayyapeueif,  a  word  in- 
troduced from  the  Persian  into  the  Greek  and  into 
rabbinical  language ;  meaning,  to  compel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  transport,  or  for  conveying  messengers,  in 
iccordance  with  the  postal  arrangements  of  Cyrus, 
who  authorized  messengers  to  compel  others  to  con- 
vey them :  Herod,  viii.  98.*  This  compulsion  is  men- 
tioned third,  because  those  who  did  it  were  officially 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  measures.  Besides,  the 
word  is  here  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  referring 
to  a  traveller  who  exacts  under  the  stress  of  neces- 
sity. From  the  above  we  conclude,  that  those  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  example  do  not  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent category,  as  Ewald  suggests. 

Ver.  48.  Thy  neighbor, -it  A  rj  tr  /  o  >-,  rjSni!  Lev. 
xix.  18. — This  passage  referred  in  the  first  instance, 
as  the  context  shows,  to  Jews,  although  ver.  34 
proves  that  it  includes  love  to  our  neighbors  gen- 
erally. The  Pharisees  argued,  that  the  injunction  to 
love  our  neighbor  implied  that  it  referred  only  to 
Buch,  and  that  all  Gentiles  were  to  be  hated.  They 
went  even  further,  and  regarding  those  only  as  Jews 
who  adhered  to  traditionalism,  stigmatized  as  strang- 
ers not  merely  Gentiles,  but  publicans,  and  every  one 
who  shared  not  their  peouhar  views.  But  their 
great  argument  was,  that  every  one  who  was  not  a 
Jew  was  an  enemy,  and  that  every  enemy  should  be 
hated.  Hence  their  pride  and  contempt  of  men,  the 
odium  generis  humani.  Meyer  adds,  that  "  the  casu- 
istic tradition  of  the  Pharisees  explained  the  word 
I  '  neighbor  '  as  meaning  friend,  and  inferring  from  it 
-.._  — perhaps  in  connection  with  Deut.  xxv.  1'7-19 
(comp.  Mai.  i.  3) — that  every  enemy  should  be  hated, 
— a  principle,  as  is  well  known,  shared  also  by  the 
Greeks."  But  we  see  no  reason  for  identifying  the 
system  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  popular  prejudices 
of  the  Gentiles.  According  to  Grotius,  the  inference 
^to  hate  our  enemies — was  derived  by  the  Phari- 
Eces  from  the  command  of  God  to  destroy  the  Oa- 
naanites,  etc., — a  statement  which  scarcely  deserves 
the  serious  refutation  of  Heubner  and  Gerlach.  The 
latter  was  manifestly  a  special  theocratic  injunction, 
bearing  reference  to  the  heathen  institutions  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  not  to  the  people  as  individuals  (as 
appears  from  the  history  of  Rahab). 

Ver.  44.  LoTe  your  enemies, — is  the  princi- 
ple from  which  all  the  following  directions  flow.  The 
expression  must  be  taken  in  all  its  hterahty,  and  the 
injunction  is  universally  appUcable. — By  his  very  ha- 
tred, our  enemy  becomes   our  neighbor,  since   his 

*  [Also  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 17.  Comp.  the  classical 
dictionaries  sub  verbo  Angaria-,  and  Thol  nek,  Meyer,  Conan  t, 
and  Alford  ad  loc.  The  corresponding  English  word  for 
ayyapeveii/  in  its  proper  technical  sense  is  to  imprea^,  i.  e., 
to  press  or  fttrce  into  public  service  by  public  authority. 
The  word  occurs  three  times  in  the  N.  T,,  here,  MatL.  xxvii. 
82,  and  Mark  xv.  21,  where  it  is  used  of  Simon  who  was  im- 
pressed to  t)ear  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  to  Calvary.  The 
Jews  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  posts 
for  the  hated  Roman  government.  The  fTrt(rra^i.ila, 
DT  billeting  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  their  horses  on  the 
Jftw«.  was  one  kind  of  this  ayyapia.—V.  8.1 


hatred  tempts  us  to  retaliate,  and  leaves  us  no  choic< 
but  to  fall,  or  else  to  defend  ourselves  by  the  wea- 
pons of  love.  In  the  latter  case,  cursing  is  met  with 
blessing  ;  hatred,  which  leads  to  injuries,  bj  well-do- 
ing ;  threatening,  or  calumniating  in  secret  {iinjftedL- 
(fiv,  from  €WT}p€ta,  threat,  contumely),  and  persem- 
tion,  hy  prayer  and  intercession  on  our  part.  Comp 
Cyprian,  De  mortalitate,  and  Heubner,  p.  76. 

Ver.  45.  That  ye  may  be. — The  expression  ift 
fers  not  merely  "  to  final  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,",  but  means,  that  ye  may  prove  yourselves 
really  the  children  of  God,  His  sons,  in  the  pecuHai 
sense  explained  in  ch.  v.  9.  For  this  constitutes 
the  evidence  of  being  "  peacemakers,"  whose  great 
model  is  Christ  Himself — The  Lord  appeals  to  the  ex- 
ample of  His  Father,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  and 
universaUty  of  highest-love  ;  while  the  publicans  and 
the  heathen  exemplify  the  egotism  and  narrow-mind- 
edness of  a  selfish  community, — a  sin  of  which  the 
Pharisees  also  were  guilty,  and  which  they  sought  to 
invest  with  the  halo  of  special  sanctity. 

Ver.  46.  The  publicans,  reAaipat,  partly  natives 
and  partly  Romans, '  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  knights  who  had  leased  the  taxes  of  the  coun- 
try. They  were  disliked  as  being  the  representatives 
of  Roman  domination,  and  for  their  rigor  and  exac- 
tions. The  Pharisees  no  doubt  regarded  them  as 
under  the  ban,  and  in  the  same  category  as  Gentiles 
(comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 

Ver.  47.  And  if  ye  salute. — The  persons  salute* 
are  here  designated  as  brethren,  meaning  co-relig- 
ionists. Hence  the  salutation  indicates  IHendlinest, 
and  readiness  to  serve.* 

Ver.  48.  Bo  ye  therefore  perfect, — in  the 
moral  sense,  perfectness  being  your  ultimate  aun.f 

DOCTEINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Lord  purposely  makes  no  reference  to 
pure  Antinomiaiusm,  because  such  opposition  to  the 
law  exposed  or  condemned  itself.  But  He  rends  the 
veil  of  pretended  adherence  to  the  law  under  which 
traditionalism  sought  to  hide  its  real  Antinomianism, 
and  shows  how  in  all  its  essential  features  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  law — a  hostility  which  at  last  mani- 
fested itself  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  This  tendency  sprmgs  from  a  rigid  and  car- 
nal adherence  to  the  letter,  which  takes  away  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  letter,  and  at  the  same  time 
converts  the  law  into  a  series  of  secular  and  external 
traditions.  Traditionalism  first  converts  the  law  it 
self  into  traditions,  and  then  adds  its  own  special  trar 
ditions  by  way  of  explanation.  It  assumes  various 
forms :  externalism,  which  results  from  the  spiritual 
deadness  of  iegahsm  ;  perversion  or  detraction  from 
the  true  import  of  the  law,  as  prompted  by  the  dic- 
tates of  lust  or  passion ;  and,  finally,  apparent  in- 
crease of  rigidness  resulting  from  egotism,  fanaticism, 
and  spiritual  pride.  Thus,  what  was  meant  to  serve 
as  the  eternal  foundation  of  humanity  became  chang- 

*  ['Ao-TTiiirTjo-ae  may  as  well  be  taken,  -nith  Alford  and 
others,  in  its  literal  sense.  ,Jcws  did  not  salute  Gentilw 
as  Mohammedans  even  now  in  the  East  do  not  salute  Chris 
tians. — P.  S.] 

t  [Comp.  Alford,  'Wordsworth,  Whedon,  and  other  Enit. 
lish  commentators  on  this  p.assage  and  Its  bearing  on  tho 
doctrine  of  perfectibility  or  the  attainability  of  moral  per. 
feotion  in  this  life,  which  Alfoi-d  opposes  as  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  discourse,  esneeLally  vers.  22,  2!),  82,  as  well 
as  with  Phil.  iii.  12;  wliile  Wordsworth  and  Whodon  fsvoi 
it,  the  former  in  the  patristic  sense,  quoting  from  Ht.  J» 
rome.  the  latter  ir  the  sense  of  modern  Metholisnl-  -P  8  1 
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Bd  iiito  hatred  of  mankind. — What  is  here  said  of 
Old  Testament  traditionalism  equally  applies  to  that 
of  the  mediffival  Church,  in  its  relation  to  the  Gos- 
peL 

2.  Some  have  difficulty  in  regarding  Christianity 
as  the  genuine  development  of  the  teaching  of  Moses 
and  of  the  prophets.  This  partly  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  state- 
ments of  the  Lord,  many  imagine  that  Christ  abol- 
ished the  law  of  Moses  iii  its  substance.  The  state- 
ments of  Paul  about  the  abolition  of  the  law,  so  far 
as  its  temporary  form  was  conceroed  (Eph.  ii.  15  ; 
Col.  ii.  14),  are  similarly  misinterpreted,  while  his 
declaration  in  Rom.  iii.  31  is  entirely  overlooked.  It 
is  only  when  we  learn  to  trace  throughout  all  history 
a  double  course  of  tradition — one  internal  and  ideal, 
the  other  external  and  ever  lapsing  into  secularism — 
that  we  fuUy  understand  the  difference  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensation. 
Hegel,  too,  only  knew  of  the  external  tradition,  and 
assumes  that  Socrates  and  Christ  died  according  to 
law. 

3.  The  positive  idea  underlying  this  section  is, 
that  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  teaching  of  Moses 
was  fulfilled  and  carried  to  its  spiritual  ideal.  Mur- 
der, adultery,  profane  swearing,  revenge,  and  the 
rancor  and  selfishness  of  party  spirit,  are  destroyed, 
not  merely  in  their  outward  manifestations,  but  in 
their  root.  In  their  stead,  Jesus  sets  before  us  a 
holy,  spiritual  gentleness,  a  holy  and  spiritual  mar- 
riage, a  holy  and  spiritual  oath,  a  holy  and  spiritual 
retribution,  and  a  holy  and  spiritual  love  toward  our 
neighbor.  These,  however,  are  only  instances  by 
which  the  whole  law  must  be  explained.  Five  are 
mentioned  as  being  the  symbolical  number  of  liberty 
and  moral  development,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

4.  Christ  is  the  end  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
(Rom.  X.  4 ;  xiii.  10).  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  presents  to  our  view  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  in  itself ;  here,  we  have  it  in  its  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Himself,  how- 
ever, in  holy  meekness,  stands  in  the  background,  and 
only  presents  to  His  disciples  this  picture,  as  consti- 
tuting their  heavenly  calling. 

5.  It  is  strangely  and  sadly  characteristic  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  it  should  have  converted  these 
fulfilments  of  the  law  of  Moses  into  so-called  "  con- 
tilia  evangelica"  and  thus  declared  them,  (1)  not 
universally  binding ;  (2)  a  directory  for  a  species  of 
liigher  legal  righteousness, — such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  monks.  Similar  instances  of  strange — 
we  had  almost  said,  fatal — ^mismterpretation  by  the 
same  Church,  occur  in  connection  with  the  two 
Bwords,  Luke  xxii.  38,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  laws 
on  matrimony,  etc. 

[6.  Ter.  48.  Be  ye  perfect,  etc.  "  We  who  are 
created  in  God's  image,  and  restored  in  Christ,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  Him,  are 
bound  by  the  conditions  of  our  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctifi  cation,  to  endeavor  to  be  Uke  Him  here, 
that  we  may  have  the  fruition  of  His  glorious  God- 
head hereafter.  Eph.  iv.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  15  ;  1  John 
fi.  L"] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAi. 

Tlie  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
ihat  of  ths  Pharisees  and  scribes :  1.  The  former 
Bpiritual,  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  latter  worldly, 
tnd  from  the  spirit  of  the  world.     2.  The  former  im- 


plying a  state  of  mind ;  the  latter,  outward  and  mere 
ly  apparent  service.  3.  The  former  continuing 
throughout  eternity ;  the  latter  passing  eway  witS 
the  world. — A  living  and  true  faith,  and  dead  ortho 
doxy. — Antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. — True  and  false  tra- 
dition. — The  ordinances  of  man  an  abolition  of  ths 
commandments  of  God. — While  pretending  to  make 
a  "  hedge  "  around  the  law  (which  itself  was  a  hedge! 
the  Pharisees  trod  down  the  plants  in  the  garden  oi 
the  Lord. — The  perversions  of  truth  which  appeal 
under  the  guise  of  enforcing  truth. — On  the  difier 
ence  between  "  It  is  written"  and  "  It  has  been  said." 
— "  It  has  been  said,"  as  pointing  to  the  impure 
source  of  tradition.  1.  It  has  been  said ;  but  wi 
know  not  by  whom,  where,  or  when ;  2.  It  has  beei 
said,  by  religious  indolence,  by  carnality  and  dead 
ness. — "  It  has  been  said,"  or  the  origin  of  tradition 
within  the  kingdom  of  God. — Our  proper  respect  foi 
what  is  ancient  appears  in  proper  reverence  for  what 
is  eternal,  which  is  at  the  same  time  both  old  and 
new. — The  hearts  of  the  fathers  must  be  turned  to 
the  children,  then  shall  the  hearts  of  the  ch'uo^  ^D 
also  be  turned  to  the  fathers  (Mai.  iii.  7 ;  LuRei.  I'l ). 
— The  word  of  the  Lord  :  "  Bid  I  say  unto  you." — 
If  the  letter  of  the  law  were  carried  out  to  its  fiA' 
length,  it  would  consume  the  world,  as  did  the  fire  of 
Elijah. — Christ  condemning  the  service  of  the  letter 
by  the  spirit  of  the  letter. — Contrast  between  "  It  has 
been  said  to  them  of  old,"  and  ^^  But  I  say  unto  you." 

1.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  general  unspiritual  mass 
that  speaks ;  here,  it  is  the  highest  Personage — the 
Lord  Himself.  2.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been 
said  to  past  generations ;  in  this,  the  Lord  speaks  to 
those  around  Him.  3.  The  former  is  a  tradition 
from  the  grave ;  the  latter,  a  word  of  life  to  the  liv- 
ing.— The  explanation  given  by  the  Lord  of  the  com- 
mandment. Thou  shalt  not  kill.  1.  His  correction  of 
traditionaUsm;  2.  the  law  of  the  spirit. — (The  same 
remarks  apply  to  our  Lord's  explanation  of  the  other 
commandments.) — The  anger  of  passion,  the  way  to 
judgment  and  to  hell. — The  passion  of  anger  appear- 
ing in  reproaches. — He  that  judgeth  set  right  in  judg- 
ment :  1.  Sudden  passion  set  right  by  the  dignity  of 
the  secular  judgment-seat.  2.  He  who  charges  others 
with  heresy  set  right  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
3.  He  who  condemns  set  right  by  history,  or  the 
prospect  of  condemnation. — Going  to  the  temple,  an 
admonition  to  reconciliation. — Going  to  the  judge,  an 
exhortation  to  render  satisfaction. — The  sanctity  of 
marriage,  as  opposed  both  to  concupiscence  and  to 
divorce. — The  sacred  oath  under  the  New  Covenant 
is  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay. — The  law  of  retribution:  1. 
Private  vengeance  giving  place  to  law ;  2.  vengeance 
left  to  the  proper  authorities ;  3.  vengeance  left  to 
(he  Lord. — Our  enemy  becomes  our  neighbor  by  hia 
aggressions  upon  us,  which  leave  us  no  choice  but 
eithei  to  hate  or  to  love. — Love  toward  our  enemies 
the  weapon  of  spiritual  defence  against  them. — Sun- 
shine and  rain  preaching  toleration  and  love. — The 
Divine  rule  equally  over  the  good  and  the  evil. — Sa- 
cred meditations  during  sunshine. — Sacred  medita- 
tions during  the  rain. — Party  spirit  only  a  different 
form  of  egotism. — Party  spirit  under  the  guise  of 
sanctity  :  1.  So  far  as  our  own  nation  is  concerned  , 

2.  so  far  as  our  religion  is  concerned ;  3.  so  far  aj 
our  own  ecclesiastical  denomination  is  concemea.— 
Love  the  bond  of  perfectness  in  spiritual  life. — To 
feel  that  malice  is  weakness  leads  to  pity. — The  chil 
dren  of  the  Father  in  heaven  :  1.  Like  their  Father 
they  care  for  the  worid  ;  2.  they  bring  it  sunsbinf 
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8.  in  their  Father  they  are  hid  from  the 


and  rain 
world. 

Starke : — ^Pharisaical  legalists  cannot  but  explain 
the  law  falsely. — The  law  is  spiritual— The  Gospel 
nas  regard  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  letter,  2  Cor.  iii. 
6. — As  one  sin  is  more  grievous  than  another  (John 
xix.  11),  so  the  temporal  and  eternal  punishments  of 
God  also  (vers.  11,  22,  24).— A  genuine  Christian 
will  abstain  from  all  opprobrious  epithets. — All  your 
worship  is  Tain,  so  long  as  your  heart  retains  enmity. 
Reconciliation  is  more  necessary  than  anything  else. 
— God  has  made  our  forgiveness  the  condition  of 
His,  Job  xlii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1. — He  who  neither  for- 
gives nor  asks  forgiveness,  nor  makes  restitution, 
renders  himself  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table. — Let 
us  not  lose  the  season  of  grace. — True  repentance  is 
painful,  but  salutary. — If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  etc. ; 
see  Col.  iii.  5. — Men  Uke  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
according  to  their  corrupt  inclinations. — We  must 
enter  into  the  married  estate  in  the  fear  of  God,  if 
our  union  is  to  prove  happy. — If  we  suffer  violence 
and  bear  it  patiently,  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  ad- 
vantage even  from  the  injustice  of  men. — To  give  and 
to  lend  are  both  fruits  of  love,  Ps.  cxii.  5. — ^Even  to 
love  our  enemies  is  regarded  as  too  difficult ;  but  who 
among  us  thinks  of  blessing  them  and  of  praying  for 
them  ? — Oh  where  shall  we  find  Christians  among 
these  Christians  ?  Hog.  iv.  1. — By  faith  we  become 
the  children  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  26.  But 
love  proves  that  we  resemble  our  Father  (1  John  iii. 
10),  who  is  love,  1  John  iv.  S. — If  God  had  not  loved 
us  when  we  were  still  His  enemies,  we  should  never 
have  become  His  children,  Rom.  v.  8,  9  ;  and  now 
we  should  cease  to  be  the  children  of  God  if  we 
ceased  to  follow  Him  in  love,  Eph.  v.  1, 2 — God  would 
disarm  our  enemies  by  His  long-suffering  and  by  our 
kindness. — Love  toward  our  enemies  is  both  an  evi- 
dence of  sonship  and  a  means  of  strengthening  it,  2 
Pet.  i.  10. — Let  us  set  more  by  the  example  of  God 
than  by  that  of  the  world,  with  its  hatred  and  callous- 
ness, Luke  vi.  86. — God  rewards  only  such  virtue  of 
which  Himself  is  the  beginning  and  the  end. — God  is 
wiUing  to  help  all  men,  and  His  own  people  share  the 
same  mind,  Rom.  i.  1. — Many  are  ready  to  imiiate 
God  in  His  punitive  justice,  but  few  in  His  love. 

lAsco : — (The  pericope  v.  20-26.)     Those  wuo 
have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cannot  rest  Sdi- 
isfied  with  the  righteousness  which  Judaism  regarded 
as  sufiBcient,  and  which  consisted  in  mere  legalism 
and  outward  morality,  without  regard  to  the  mind 
and  heart. — True  love  is  the  sacrifice  of  all  sacrifices. 
— Sinful  lust  must  die  in  our  hearts,  and  purity  spring 
up,  ch.  xviii.  8  ;  Mark  ix.  43. — Every  oath  is  a  sol- 
emn asseveration  of  truth,  in  which  God  is  invoked 
as   witness   of  the   truth   and  avenger  of  untruth. 
Hence  it  always  bears  reference  to  God  ;  and,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  form  of  witness-bearing  or  solemn 
promise,  it  is  always  an  act  of  worship. — True  love 
must  bear  and  submit,  and  thus  prevail.     But  this  1 
does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  seek  assis- 1 
tance  or  protection  from  magistrates  or  judges,  who  | 
are  instituted  by  God  for  that  very  purpose  (Rora.  I 
xiii.  4). — There  is  in  these  commandments  of  Christ  i 
a  progression  from  what  is  easier  to  what  is  more  ! 
difficult. — To  love  our  enemies  was  commanded  even 
In  he  Old  Testament,  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  6  ;  Prov.  xxv.  21.  I 


Hence  it  was  a  lying  addition  to  the  cominaDd  (A 
God,  to  say.  Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy. — Obiisl 
says.  Your  Father  and  My  Father,  but  never,  Out 
Father;  the  distinction  is  always  marked,  John  i.  12 
— Perfect  love  is  perfect  bhss. 

Gerlach: — The  Old  Testament  itself  contained 
the  germ  which  was  destined  to  burst  through  all 
husks. — Luther :  Thmkest  thou  that  God  refers  oulj 
to  thy  fist  when  He  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  ? 
Whosoever  does  not  love  is  a  murderer,  1  Jolm  iii 
15. — Every  one  of  us  is  on  his  way  to  the  J.idge, 
without  knowing  how  long  the  road  may  be. — The 
heart  belongs  to  God,  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Hoh 
Ghost.  Who  would  not  be  afraid  to  commit  adulter; 
in  a  temple  made  of  stone  ?  and  shall  we  not  be  afraii 
to  do  it  in  our  hearts  ?  * — Chrysostom :  Have  yoi 
noticed  how  many  steps  He  has  gone  up,  and  how 
He  has  now  placed  us  on  the  very  summit  of  virtue  ? 
Look  back !  The  first  step  upward  was  to  do  no 
wrong  to  our  neighbor ;  the  second,  not  to  reward 
evil  for  evil,  if  he  had  done  us  wrong  ;  the  third,  not 
to  revile  him,  but  to  remain  silent ;  the  fourth,  to  offei 
our  persons  in  order  to  take  wrong ;  the  fifth,  to  offei 
more  than  the  offender  demands ;  the  sixth,  ncn  to  hate 
him  who  had  done  us  wrong;  the  seventh,  even  to 
love  him ;  the  eighth,  to  do  him  good ;  the  ninth,  t( 
entreat  God  for  him.  Do  you  now  perceive  the  ful 
height  of  Chnstian  virtue  ? — Every  further  explanar 
tion  of  His  requirements  on  the  part  of  God  is  baijed 
on  a  fresh  manifestation  of  His  holy  character  and 
love. 

Heubner  : — If  you  are  angry  with  a  child  of  youi 
Father,  how  can  you  venture  to  approach  theFather  f 
Fericope  for  the  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity :  False  and 
true  righteousness  :  1.  their  character ;  2.  their  mani- 
festations ;  3.  their  eflfects. — Spener's  sermon  on  this 
text  preached  at  Frankfort,  a. D.  1669. — "Thou  hast 
cleft  my  heart  in  twain.  Oh !  throw  away  theworsei 
part  of  it,  and  hve  the  purer  with  the  other  half: " 
Shakspeare  (Hamlet,  iii.  4). — Not  to  lesist,  does  not 
mean  to  submit  patiently  and  passively  to  all  aggres- 
sions, but  not  to  meet  evil  by  evil. — Harms :  The 
close  connection  between  love  to  our  neighbor  and 
true  religion.  [1.  Love  to  our  neighbor  is  one  of  the 
grounds  of  true  religion,  and  leads  to  it.  2.  Love 
to  our  neighbor  is  part  of  true  religion,  and  belongs 
to  it.  S.  Love  to  our  neighbor  is  a  consequence  of 
true  religion.]! — Marheineke :  What  that  righteous- 
ness is  which  excels  the  righteousness  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes:  1.  Love  to  the  commandment,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  God ;  2.  love  to  God,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  man ;  8.  love  to  man,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  our  neighbor. — Schleier 
macher  (Sermons,  vol.  iv.) ;  What  the  Lord  would 
have  us  to  learn  from  these  words,  especially  with 
reference  to  united  worship  and  service.  — Kniewel : 
The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  (its  character; 
how  to  avoid  it). 

*  [This  sentence  sliouM  be  credited  to  Starke,  from  wliom 
')tto  von  Gerlach  (ad  Matt  v.  2S))  almost  literally  borrowed 
't.  Starke  remiirks  on  Matt.  v.  28  (N.  T.,  vol.  i.,  p.  137): 
'  J/fm  scJieuft  sich  vor  den  Augen  der  Mfnachen  in  einer 
steinernen  Eirclit  einen  duHserliehen  Eliebruch  su  bege- 
tun  ;  und  seheuet  sieli  nicht  vor  Goltes  Augen  vlel  Ehe- 
IrvBhe  im  Tempel  seinee  Hereens  zu  liegehen:'~V.  S.) 

t  [Omitted  in  the  third  edition,  bnt  -•■tained  !iere  fron 
the  transL  of  the  flrst.— P.  8  1 


CHAP.  VI.  1-18.  12 


I,  Chrietianity  and  Pharwaism  in  their  relation  to  the  great  virtues  of  the  law ;  :r,  three  exiimpiim  fron 
life,  sh/f/mng  the  pervertions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  the  spiritual  elmiaiion  of  '.rue  Chrh 
tianiiy. 

Chaptee  VI.  1-18. 
.False  Spirituality  of  Traditionalism, 

1  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  [righteousness]  '  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  [bjj 
them:  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven. 

2  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the 
hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men. 

3  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  [all]  ^  their  reward.    -But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let 

4  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth :  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret : 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  Himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.^ 

5  And  when  thou  prayest,^  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are :  for  they  love  to 
pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in   the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 

6  seen  of  [by]  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  [all]  their  reward.  But  thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ;  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  [who]  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  [who]  seeth  in  secret  shaL ' 

7  reward  thee  openly.''     But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do : 

8  for  they  tliink  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefora 
like  unto  them  :  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 

9  him.     After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye  : 

10  Our  Father  which   [who]  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.     Thy  kingdorn 

come.     Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  [lit. :  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on 

12  earth].     Give  us  this  day  our  daily'  bread.     And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive' 

13  our  debtors.     And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine  ia 

1 4  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.     Amen.*     For  if  ye  forgive  men 

15  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you:  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  you.''  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

16  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance  :  for  they 
disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.     Verily  I  say  unto  yon, 

17  They  have  [all]  their  reward.     But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 

18  thy  face ;  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  [who]  is  in 
secret :  and  thy  Father  which  [who]  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly." 

1  Ver.  1.— [  Textus  rec.  :  iK^Tjixorrvvriv.  But  Dr.  Lange  translates:  M/ure  Gerechtigheii^  yowr  righteousness^  adopting 
iiKaioavvTiV  as  the  correct  reading,  wMcli  is  much  better  authenticated,  and  preferred  by  the  principal  editors  of  the 
Greek  text.  See  the  critical  apparatus  in  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  also  Green;  Devel- 
oped Criticism,  p.  8. — P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  2.  — [The  full  force  of  a  w  4  xo^(7i  is  not  given  in  the  E.  Y.,  but  in  the  German  :  sie  haben  dahin,  i.  e.,  they  have 
Iheir  reward  infull^  they  have  received  alt  of  it,  and  need  not  expect  any  more.    See  the  Greelc  diet,  sub  aTre';^Qj. — p.  S.] 

3  Yer.  4. — cV  rai  tpavepai  {openly)  are  omitted  in  Cod.  B.  D.  Z.,  etc.  [and  in  Lange's  version]. 

*  Yer.  5. —  Text.  rec. :  'irav  irpoaevxV'  [But  the  plural  Trpoffevxv^^^,  ye  pray,  and  oi/K  ta^aO^,  ye  shall  not  &e,  ia 
Well  sustained  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lange.  —P.  S.] 

■>  Yer.  &.— Openly  is  better  sustained  here  (E.  K.  L.,  etc.)  than  in  ver.  4. 

•  Yer.  ll.-"["  Daily  bread,"  or  "  tdgUclies  Brot,"  is  a  free  but  substantially  correct  and  generally  intelligible  transla- 
tion of  SpTos  eir  t  CIV  fT  los,  and  very  properly  retained  by  Dr.  Lange  from  Luther's  version,  with  which  here  the  Author. 
English  and  all  other  English  versions  (Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Geneva)  correspond,  except  Wiclif,  who  rendei-s:  breed 
tymr  oilier  substaunce.  and  the  Eomidh  V.  of  Eheims  and  Douay,  which  follows  the  Vulgate  and  renders;  supersub>itan- 
Hal  bread.  Daily  is  also  found  in  the  Itala  of  the  second  century  (paneni  nostrum  quotidianiim)  in  the  Vvlgaia  in  Luke 
ri.  8  (but  not  in  IWatt.  vi.  11,  where  the  Yulgate  reads  supersubsta7itialem).  and  in  most  of  the  modern  European  ver- 
sions, the  French  (pain  quoti/lien),  the  Dutch  idagelicks  Broot),  the  Itali:in  of  Diodati  (p.aue  coUdtarn).  The  only  other 
translation  which  is  admissible  and  gives  good  sense,  is  that  of  the  Peschito;  ^^ omt  needful  bread'"  (corap.  Murdock'a 
transl.  of  the  Peschito,  New  York,  1852),  or  bread  suited  to  our  nature,  or  as  others  modify  it;  bread  necessary  for  our 
subsistence,  mfflcient.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Origen,  Chrysost.,  Theonhyl.,  Beza,  Tholuck,  Ewnld,  Aruoldi,  and 
amounts  in  meaning  to  the  same  as  the  more  popular  translation  ^^  daily  bread."  'J'he  precarious  etymology  and  explanation 
now  in  vogue  and  adopted  by  such  eminent  biblical  philologists  as  Winer  in  his  Gramm.ir  of  the*N.  T.,  and  Fritzsche  an(J 
Meyer  in  their  Com.  on  Matthew,  derives  ^Triouaioi  from  iinevat,  after  the  form  of  the  fem.  part  iirioun-a  sc.  VfJ-^pa 
{dies  crastinus),  and  would  thus  make  us  pray  to-dny  for  the  bread  which  we  may  need  to-morrow.  But  this,  as  Langfl 
(in  the  Clom  ),  Alford  and  others  observe,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  Saviour's  warning  in  Ter.  34,  and  as  Conant  re- 
marts  in  a  judicious  note  ad  loc,  would  make  us  pray  for  an  absurdity,  since  we  have  no  need  to-day  of  to-niorrow'i 
"iread:  "Taking  the  word  &reatf  in  the  Zi^eraZ  sense  (as  sustenance  for  the  body),  the  only  thing  we  can  ask,  without  » 
s.anifest  absurdi'y,  is  bread  sufficient  for  ilie  day,  or  daily  bread.^''    Saimasius  made  the  same  objection,  and  a.sherl 
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*Qu}tl  fst  itieptins,  quam  panem  crastint  dlei  nobis  quotidie  postiilare?"  Schntteen  qnoles  passages  from  the  BablU 
which  show  that  eveu  among  the  most  pious  of  the  Jews  it  was  not  customary  to  pray  for  the  things  of  the  morrow.  A. 
4TTtov7ioi  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xi.  8,  but  in  nn  other  Greek  writings,  its  meaning  nannoi 
be  ascertained  from  usage,  nor  from  etymology  alone.  Meyer,  however,  admits  that  €T?iov<nos  m^xy  be  derived  from  th< 
noun  ohaia.  (or  from  the  fern,  participle  of  e/;/ai,  .as  irapovaia^  nerovtria).  Tlie  objection  that  then  it  would  be  e-jrovcnol 
Instead  of  iTiiovaios,  is  not  decisive,  since  we  have  sttottjos  (visible),  and  the  poetic  form  enio-nrus ;  comp.  also  iiriupKOi 
(from  opKo'i\  ^nioupos  (from  ot)pos),  €7rio75oos,  seven  and  a  half,  u^quiocia^us  (from  o/Soos).  Nor  does  ovaia 
only  mean  existence  and  essence,  but  also  substance,  property,  subsistence ;  comp.  Luke  xv.  12 :  rh  iTrt^aWov  fiepus  tt)  j 
ouiTi'a!,  tlie  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me,  der  sufallende  Theildes  Vermogens.  And  even  if  we  take  oucrm  In  Iht 
onse  of  existence,  tVioutrios  might  still  be  explained;  needful  or  sufficient  for  onr  etristence.  Jos.  Mede  observes  tlaS 
8ie  petition  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  rhf  Uprov  tj^j.oji',  fj.h  Tre  piouo  lov  (not  abundant  or  superiiuous),  aWa  to> 
firiovatov  (but  sufficient)  5os  i}/,i7v  arj^fpov.  He  identifies  the  &pros  iiriovaLOS  with  the  leJiem  huki  in  Agur'i 
pra}  sr,  Prov.  xxx.  8,  and  derives  this  petition  from  it  So  Lange  in  0am.— Bread,  like  the  Hebrew  003  ,  Is  a  synec 
doche  for  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life,  corap.  Gen.  xlili.  2.5,  31,  .^4. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  12. — Text.  rec. :  a.-pieixfv^  which  is  sufhciently  sustained.  For  o.fp-i)Kafxfi'  are  Cod.  B.  Z.  and  ancient  fathers 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  liturgical  arrangements  (the  reconciliation  of  men  before  the  h(dy  communion). 

■  Ver.  1.3.— Tlie  doxology  [from  :  "For  Thine— Amen  "]  is  omitted  in  B  D.  Z.,  etc.  [Alford  ad  Uc.  says:  "The  (foio 
ology  must  on  every  ground  of  sound  criticism  be  omitted.  .  .  .  We  find  absolutely  no  trace  of  it  in  early  times,  in  anj 
family  of  .MS8.  or  iii  any  expositions  "  But  on  the  other  band  the  Pesebito  .-itready  has  it,  and  Stier  eloquently  defenda 
It,  though  on  subjective  grounds.  It  was  probabl.y  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  from  the  liturgies  and  th6 
pHmitire  habit  of  the  Christians  in  praying  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Comp.  Com.  below. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  IS. — ey  Ttjj  cpayepti  is  omitted  in  many  Codd.,  as  in  ver.  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

Having  exposed  the  corruptions  of  doctrine,  our 
Lord  exhibits  those  of  religious  life  under  three  ex- 
amples, which  present  the  three  great  forms  in  which 
the  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
md  scribes  manifested  itself.  They  were,  alms-giv- 
ing^ prayer^  and  fasting.  These  were  the  three 
principal  manifestations  of  practical  piety  among  the 
Jews  (Tobias  xii.  8,  9  ;  xiv.  10  ;  Judith  iv.  9  ;  Sirach 
xsix.  11),  and  were  abused  by  the  Pharisees  to  ex- 
hibit their  superior  piety.*  The  Church  of  Rome 
still  designates  them  as  good  works  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense.  The  Pharisees  imagined  that  they  had  reach- 
ed the  highest  eminence  in  these  three  phases  of 
spiritual  life,  which  mark  a  right  relationship  toward 
our  neighbor  (alms^giving),  toward  Ood  (prayer),  and 
toward  ourselves  (fasting) ;  wlnle  their  spirit  of  bond- 
age and  hypocrisy  entirely  destroyed  the  spiritual 
character  of  these  works,  and  morally  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  saddest  and  most  sinfid  perversions 
of  the  heathen. 

Ver.  1.  Your  righteousness  [not:  your  alms]. 
— We  read  hLKaiQovvrjv^  and  not  ^K^t^ixoovvtjv, 
with  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  others, 
according  to  Codd.  B.  D.,  etc.  Righteousness,  npIS 
is  upright  and  pious  conduct  generally.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  first  verse  a  description  of  righteousness 
generally,  which  afterward  is  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  threefold  manifestation  of  that  righteousness. 
The  reward  with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Matt. 
XXY.  31,  etc.)  is  mentioned  in  opposition  to  that 
which  the  Pharisees  arrogated  to  themselves,  or  to 
the  outward  acknowledgment  which  they  claimed 
from  men. 

Ver.  2.  When  thou  doest  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  before  thee. — A  figurative  expression, 
meaning,  to  attract  attention.  So  Theophylact  and 
many  other  commentators.  Galovius,  Wolf,  Paulus, 
etc.,  understand  it  literally,  that  the  Pharisees  gath- 
ered the  poor  together  by  sounding  a  trumpet.  Oth- 
ers connect  it  with  the  modern  custom  of  beggars  in 
the  East,  who  blow  the  trumpet  before  him  from 

*  Even  in  Tobias  Iv.  U,  12.  alms  are  represented  as  right- 
Bonsn^ss  before  God,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness. In  the  ancient  Church  they  were  regarded  as  oieans 
of  inrii  igence.  Comf .  the  S"rnions  of  Leo  the  Great.  See 
Ueubner,  p  78 


whom  they  ask  alms  (Henneberg).  Lastly,  some 
refer  it  to  the  clinking  of  the  money  in  the  chest, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  shaped  like  a  trum- 
pet. Manifestly  the  metaphorical  interpretation  alone 
is  correct. — In  the  synagogues  the  alms  were  collect- 
ed ;  on  the  streets  the  benevolent  were  accosted  by 
beggars.  These  additions,  then,  only  indicate  the 
occasion.  The  emphasis  rests  on  the  m')  o-cAirlirj)  s. 
— They  have  their  reward. — ' ATrf^oKim/, 
they  have  it  in  full,  or  have  wholly  received  their  re- 
ward [and  will  get  no  more].  The  only  thing  they 
wished  was  the  praise  of  the  multitude;  and  that 
they  have  got  in  all  its  vanity. — The  expression 
iiTvoKpiT-qs  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  as  in 
ver.  16,  vii.  16,  and  in  other  places.  The  verb  inro- 
KpiveafiaL  (Luke  XX.  20)  has  much  the  same  significa- 
tion as  aTToitpiv^adatj  to  answer,  but  probably  to 
answer  under  a  mask,  to  play  the  actor,  to  feign. 
"  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied  to  a  form  of 
religion,  where  the  reality  is  awanting." 

Ver.  3.  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know "Not 

a  parsimonious  counting  of  the  money  from  the  right 
hand  into  the  left  (Paulus,  de  Wette),  nor  a  search- 
ing to  take  away  again  with  the  left  hand  (Luther) ; 
but  complete  modesty,  secret  and  noiseless  giviu" 
metaphorically  expressed  (Ghrysostom)."  Gerlach; 
"  If  the  left  hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
does,  neither  is  the  soul  which  animates  both  con- 
scious of  it."  We  can  find  no  sense  in  this  explana- 
tion, and  prefer  his  quotation  of  an  Eastern  proverb : 
"  If  thou  doest  any  good,  cast  it  into  the  sea :  if  the 

fish  shall  not  know  it,  the  Lord  knows  it."  * He 

who  sees  in  secret,  or  who  is  ever  present.  Kx}-t6s, 
He.  Tou  are  not  to  take  your  own  reward :  He  wU] 
give  it  you.  A  reward  of  grace  this,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  ye  pray — On  many  grounds 
we  prefer  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  (see  Lach 
mann,  etc.).— They  love  to  pray.  Their  position 
m  prayer  is  a  matter  of  reflection  and  of  choice,  and 
they  love  it  so.— Standing.  "  The  Jews  Drayed 
standing  with  their  face  toward  the  temple,  or  '.owaro 
the  most  holy  place,— 1  Sam.  i.  26  ;  1  Kings  vui.  22 ; 
Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11;  Lightfoot,  Ho -a;,  293 
sq.— or  else  kneeling,  or  prostrate  on  the  ea.-th."— 
Meyer.     But  the  word  lo-Twre?  indicates  a  consciouj 


'  ["  Tlmst  dv.  was  Outes,  so  wirfef  Ms  Meer. 

Weiss  es  der  Fisch  ni:  ht,  so  weits  es  der  hirr  "J 
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ind  ostentatiouB  assumption  of  the  posture;  comp. 
Luke  xviii.  11,  b  ^apwaio^  (TTaeei's. — In  the  cor- 
ners, iv  Tois  7wi/i'ais.  The  Pharisees  probably  took 
care  that  the  hour  fixed  for  prs^yer  should  overtake 
them  at  a  cross-road  or  the  comer  of  a  street,  in  or- 
der to  afford  them  the  desired  opportunity  of  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places. 

Ver.  6.  Into  thy  OlOSet,  eis  -ri  raixfiov  rrov. — 
The  room  specially  used  for  prayer  was  called  uir€- 
p^oi/,  the  AUjah,  on  the  house-top.  Vitringa,  Syn. 
161.  Although  this  apartment  is  not  exclusively 
here  referred  to,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  it, 
as  being  pre-eminently  "  the  closet "  of  a  .Tew  when 
engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  The  antithesis  be- 
tween "  the  closet,''^  and  "  the  syyiagogue  and  corners 
of  streets"  is  manifest.  Of  course,  the  passage  is 
not  aimed  against  public  prayer.  As  Theophylact  has 
it:  6  TOTTos  OX)  iSAaTTTei,  dA\'  6  TptiTro?,  koX  6  aKowos 
[it  is  not  the  place  which  hurts,  but  the  manner  and 
the  aim].  All  display  should  be  avoided  in  devo- 
tion: He  who  addresses  God  must  be  wholly  en- 
grossed with  thoughts  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  Him 
whose  grace  he  entreats.  Such  abstraction  will  con- 
vert the  most  public  place  into  a  tslhuov.  The  met- 
aphorical expression,  KXeiVa?  ttji'  Qvpav^  also  refers 
to  the  latent  desire  of  gaining  the  applause  of  men. 

Ver.  1.  Use  not  vain  repetitions,  ij.^  /3aT- 
T o\ujT\ai)T I . — Another  perversion  of  prayer 
closely  connected  with  the  former,  and  implying  an 
attempt  to  gain  merit  before  God  by  superstitious 
practices,  just  as  the  former  abuse  was  intended  to 
gain  merit  with  men.  BaTToKoyfiv  occurs  very 
rarely  in  classical  writers  (Simplic.  ad  Epict.  p.  340). 
It  has  been  variously  derived  from  Battus,  the  name 
of  a  king  who  stammered,  or  from  Battus,  a  poet 
whose  compositions  were  fuU  of  tautologies,  or  from 
E"'^3 ,  Job  xi.  3.  Probably  it  is,  as  Hesychius  sug- 
gests, an  onomatopoetioon,  after  the  analogy  of 
ffa.TrapiCeii', — an  imitation  of  stammering,  and  then 
of  garrulity.  The  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  fur- 
nished by  the  expression,  much  speaking,  toAu- 
\oy'm,  which  follows.  These  vain  repetitions  of  the 
heathen  are  alluded  to  in  1  Kings  xviii.  26  ;  Terent. 
Heautont.  v.  1. — On  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Jews, 
see  Matt,  xxiii.  14  ;  Sir.  vii.  14  ;  Wetstein,  Schott- 
gen,  and  others ; — on  thpse  of  the  Mohammedans, 
Hettinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  ad  Lectorem. — The  vain 
repetitions  of  the  mediaeval  Church  (Gieseler,  Kir- 
i,ie:gesch.  ii.  1.  p.  294),  and  of  some  modem  sects, 
are  well  known. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ  ranks  benefi- 
cence and  fasting  along  with  prayer  as  reMgious 
actions,  and  as  the  evidence  of  practical  piety.  This 
ImpUes,  that  almsgiving  and  fasting  are  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  and  manifestation  of  true  pray- 
er, which,  so  to  speak,  stands  intermediate  between 
them ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  being  reflected  in  attention 
to  the  wants  of  our  indigent  brethren,  and  to  those 
of  our  own  inner  life.  The  inferences  from  this  are, 
1.  that  almsgiving,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  does  not 
merely  consist  m  care  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
poor,  by  the  instrumentaUty  of  estabhshed  boards 
and  committees,  but  must  take  form  after  the  ex- 
ample which  the  Lord  Himself  gave  when  He  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  needy ;  2.  that  religious  fasting  can- 
not bo  reduced  merely  to  principles  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  order,  but  forms  a  distinct  and  special 
exercise,  which,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  spe- 
cial eras  in  our  lives,  or  for  seasons  of  pecuUar  expe- 
rience. 

Vera.  9-13.  The  Lord's  Prayer. —  General  Re- 


marks.— In  tl'.is  prayer  our  Lord  sliows  His  disciple! 
how  an  infinite  variety  of  wants  and  requests  can  be 
compressed  into  a  few  humble  petitions.  It  era- 
bodies  every  possible  desire  of  a  praying  heart,  a 
whole  world  of  spiritual  requirements,  yet  all  in  thg 
most  simple,  condensed,  and  humble  form,  re. 
sembhng  in  this  respect  a  pearl  on  which  the  light 
of  heaven  plays.  It  expresses  and  combuies,  in  th« 
best  order,  every  Divine  promise,  every  human  sor 
row  and  want,  and  every  Christian  aspiration  for  th"i 
good  of  others.  In  the  opening  address  we  have 
Theism  in  its  purest  manifestation,  which  ever  owni 
and  recognises  the  God  of  heaven  as  our  Father. 
From  the  three  first  petitions,  m  their  iclation  to 
the  succeeding  ones,  we  leart.  inal,  mac  must  not  be 
bent  on  entreating  God  merely  for  that  which  affectt 
himself,  but  that  his  spiritual  well-being  will  be  pro 
moted  by  self-surrender  to  God,  and  by  primarily 
seeking  that  which  pertains  to  His  kingdom. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  commonly  arranged  intf 
three  parts — the  preface,  the  petitions,  and  the  co^ 
elusion  {see  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism,  the  Heidel' 
berg  Cat.,  qu.  120  sqq.,  and  the  Westminster  Cats.). 
Then  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  separate 
petitions.  Bengel :  Petita  suni  septem,  quce  universa 
dividuntur  in  duas  partes.  Prior  continet  tria  pri- 
ora,  Patrem  spectantia :  tuum,  tuum,  tua  ;  posterior 
guatuor  reliqux,  nos  spectantia. — Olshausen  :  "  View- 
ed as  a  ivhole,  the  prayer  contains  only  one  idea,  even 
deep  longin::;  aftor  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  forms 
the  substance  of  all  the  prayers  of  the  children  of 
God  (for  whose  behoof  Christ  here  gives  us  a  model). 
But  this  one  idea  is  set  forth  under  a  twofold  aspect 
In  the  first  three  petitions  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Ught  of  God's  relation  to  men,  exhibiting  the  king- 
dom of  God  absolutely  and  in  its  perfectness, — the 
final  aim  of  God  being  always  the  burden  of  the  be- 
liever's desire.  The  four  succeeding  petitions,  on 
the  other  hand,  bear  reference  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  present  this 
spiritual  longing  of  the  children  of  God  in  the  light 
of  the  existing  relation  between  man  and  God. 
Hence  it  is  tL.\t  in  the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayei 
the  infinite  riches  of  God  are  unfolded : — 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name ; 
Thy  kingdom  come ; 
Thy  will  be  done ; 

While  in  the  second  part,  the  poverty  of  men  u 
brought  to  view : 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Forgive  us  our  debts ; 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation ; 

Dehver  us  from  evil. 
Lastly,  the  rich  doxology  expresses  the  certaia  hope 
that  our  prayers  shall  be  heard,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  God,  who,  being  Himself  the  highest  good, 
will  also  bring  to  pass  the  highest  good,  even  Hia 
own  kingdom.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is,  at  the  same 
tune,  the  utterance  of  the  desires  of  individual  be- 
hevers,  although  the  plural  number  in  the  petitions 
mdicates  their  feeUng  of  fellowship  with  others,  and 
that  of  the  aspirations  of  mankind  generally.  Ex 
pressing  as  it  does  the  inmost  feelings  and  wante  of 
humanity,  and  the  relation  between  God  and  sinfii 
man,  it  both  meets  the  requirements  of  all,  and  satis- 
fies the  desires  of  the  individual,  provided  his  be  a 
life  of  faith.  Every  special  request  not  directly  con 
nected  with  things  that  pass  away,  but  bearing  oa 
what  is  eternal,  is  included  and  implied  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer." — De  Wette :     "  The  sacred  number  of  theflt 
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petitions — seven — indicates  that  they  exhaust  every 
-eligious  want.  In  the  first  three  petitions,  the  soul 
rises  directly  to  God ;  in  the  three  following,  we  have 
the  hinderances  to  these  aspirations — from  a  feeling 
of  dependence  upon  what  is  earthly,  and  from  a  con- 
flict with  sin  ;  while  the  last  petition  sets  before  us 
the  solution  of  all  these  difficulties." — Somewhat 
better  Meyer :  "  Having  risen  to  what  forms  the 
highest  and  hoMest  object  of  believers,  the  soul  is 
Ki^ossed  with  its  character  (first  petition),  its  grand 
purpose  (second  petition),  and  its  moral  condition 
(third  petition) ;  in  the  fourth  petition,  the  children 


of  God  humble  ihemsehes  under  the  consciouiieBS  o( 
their  dependence  upon  Divine  mercy  even  in  ten* 
poral  matters,  but  much  more  in  spiritual  things, 
since  that  which,  according  to  the  first  portion  oi 
this  prayer,  constituted  the  burden  of  desire,  can 
only  be  realized  by  forgiveness  (fifth  petition),  bj 
gracious  guidance  (sisth  petition),  and  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  (seventh  petition)." — 
Stier  (i.  198)  draws  a  parallel  between  the  two  tables 
of  the  Decalogue  and  the  two  sections  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. — Weber  (Lat.  Programme  quoted  by  Tho- 
luck,  p.  360)  suggests  the  following  outline : — 


IIpoA.oyos. 


1.  IlaTep. 

2.  fjfiwv. 

8.   6  iy  ro7s  ohpavots. 


Aoyos. 


1.  ayiaaOriru      rh      ovofia 

ffOV. 

2.  eA^eVot  7}  ^affikeia  (Tov, 

3.  yivTiBijTw      t6      O^KtjfjLa 

aoUf  K.r.\. 


AtT'^/xaTO. 
rhv  &proi'  t}IX01v^  k.t.X. 


2.  Kal   &if)iS  TjfliVj  K,T.\. 

3.  Kal  tJ-h  eitrevdyKTis  ^juay, 

K.T.A. 


"ETTiAoyos. 


1.  '6ri  (Toi  iiTTiV  r]  jSr'*- 

Aei'a. 

2.  (TOV  iarip  1)  Zltva.fjLis 

3.  aov  4{TTlv  r)  Z6^0L. 


Tholuck :  "  The  attentive  reader,  who  has  otherwise 
learned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  find  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  it  in  the  arrangement  of  this  pray- 
er. The  first  petition  in  each  of  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  prayer,  refers  to  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Preserver;  the  second,  to  God  the  Redeemer; 
uid  the  third,  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit." — Devotion  to 
God,  and  aceeptanee  of  His  gifts  are  contrasted  in 

1.  Blessed  are  tbc  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  lieaven. 

B,  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

It    Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

i.  Blessed  are  they  that  hnnaer  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness; lor  they  shall  he  filled. 
B.  Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
6l  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

T.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  etc 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  simply 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts," 
but  CO  lid  not  Himself  have  oftered  that  petition 
(conip.  Tholuck,  p.  375).  If  we  take  it  Uterally, 
this  is,  of  course,  true ;  though  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  the  depth  of  His  human  sympatliy, 
Christ  felt  more  than  any  other  the  sins  of  human- 
ity, and  that  He  entreated  their  forgiveness  as  that 
of  a  debt  due  by  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Ver.  9.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye. — According  to  Schleiermacher,  Olshausen,  de 
Wette,  and  Neander,  Christ  taught  His  disciples  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  not  on  this,  but  oii  a  later  occasion 
(Luke  xi.  1).  Tholuck  and  Stier  hold  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was,  so  to  speak,  twice  taught :  the  first  time 
as  an  example  how  to  pray  without  vain  repetitions  ; 
the  second  time,  when  His  disciples  expressly  asked 
Him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  But  this  explana- 
tion is  forced,  and  at  variance  with  Christ's  ordinary 
mode  of  instruction,  which  was  always  in  the  first 
place  directed  to  the  disciples,  and  then  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  if  we  call  up  before  our  minds  that  inner 
circle  to  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  first 
addressed,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  disci- 
ples would  on  that  occasion  proffer  such  a  request. 
After  this  manner,  o  £!  t  a  j. — In  what  respect  oS- 
Ttos  ?  Grolius :  in  hunc  senaum.  Calovius,  Maldonatus, 
Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  Meyer:  in  this  manner,  i.  e.,  thus 
brvHi/     De  Wette :  in  these  words,  as  a  formula  of 


the  Lord's  Prayer.  1.  Devotion  to  His  name,  to  Ifj 
kingdom,  and  to  His  will;  heaven,  heaven  and  earth, 
earth :  the  place  of  His  manifestation.  2.  Accept 
ance  of  His  gifts  in  -reference  to  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future. — We  place  in  parallel  columns 
the  seven  petitions  and  the  seven  beatitudes,  to  ex- 
hibit their  internal  agreement : — 


— Hallowed  be  Thy  name  (the  name  of  God  onr  richtis, 

opening  to  us  the  kingdom  of  heavent. 
— Thy  kingdom  come  (and  with  it  comes  heavenly  comfort 

to  our  hearts). 
— Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  (meekne&a, 

the  characteristic  of  heaven,  the  outstanding  feature  of 

the  new  earth). 
— fiive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  (which  above  all  includes 

the  Bread  of  life,  John'vi.). 
— And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
— And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  (grant  us  victory  iu  cm 

hearts). 
— But  deliver  us  from  evil  (grant  victory  over  the  world). 

prayer.  We  may  call  it  a  formula,  provided  we  re- 
member that  its  leading  characteristic  is  to  be  free 
from  -noAvAoyia  and  formality,  and  that  in  briefest 
form  it  bodies  forth  the  deepest  and  the  fullest 
thoughts  and  feelings.  And  as,  in  the  present  case, 
contents  and  form  agree  in  this  respect,  the  word 
oBtcus  refers  equally  to  the  rich  vein  of  thought,  and 
to  the  concise  brevity  of  form  in  this  prayer.* 

e 

*  [Among  British  and  American  commentat/irs  those 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian,  Congreg.itional,  Slethodist, 
Baptist,  and  other  non-Episcopal  denomination.s  general- 
ly maintain  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  intended  not  as  a 
formula  to  be  literally  and  invariably  used,  although  it  ie 
undoubtedly  very  proper  to  use  it  within  certain  limits  but 
as  a  general  pattern  rather  for  all  our  prayers,  private'  and 
public.  See  Henry,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Owen  Jacobus, 
Whedon,  N.ost  ad  Matt.  vi.  9.  Episcopalian  commentatora 
differ  like  the  Germans.  Dr.  Alford  (a  liberal  Anglican) 
says:  "It  IS  very  improbable  that  the  prayer  was  regarded 
in  the  very  earliest  times  as  a  set  form  delivered  forlitiirgieal 
use  by  our  Lord.  The  variations  of  tol?  afiaprias  T))i.i  v 
Kal  yap  ainol  atpiofiev  nai^rl  o(pii\ovTi  V'"-,  and  rb 
KaB'  i)ij.ipav  in  Luke,  for  the  corresponding  clauses  in  our 
te.xt,  however  unimportant  iu  themselves,  have  been  re- 
garded as  fatal  to  tho  supposition  o1  its  being  used  liturirical. 
y  at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written.  It  must 
be  conlessed  that  we  And  very  few  traces  of  such  use  in  ear- 
ly times'  Dr.  Wordsworth  (conservative  Anglican)  on  tho 
other  hand  remarks  ad  Matt.  vl.  9:  "Our  lord  here  by 
this  prayer  (comp.  tlie  Benediction,  Num.  vi  28;  o'eut. 
XXVI,  1.3)  authorizes /orms  of  prayer  (.ind  adopts  petitlnnj 
already  in  use  in  Forms  of  Prayer  among  the  JewB\  and  de- 
livers a  particular  form  of  prayer  to  bo  used,  and  to  serv« 
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On  the  reseoiblance  between  this  prayer  and 
other  Jewish  prayers,  comp.  Heubuer  (p.  87),  Tho- 
luek.  and  de  Wetle.  "  It  derogates  in  no  way  from 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  em- 
bodies ideas  expressed  in  other  Jewish  prayers,  since 
it  was  not  a  mere  repetition  of  these  forms.  Nay,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
every  such  allusion  had  been  avoided.  But  Wetstein 
goes  much  too  far  in  maintaining,  '  tota  hac  oratio 
ex  formulis  Hehr(sorunrt  co7icinnaia  esV  After  Light- 
foot,  Sohottgen,  Wetstein,  Drusius,  Vitriuga,  Witsius, 
and  Surenhusius  have  laid  under  requisition  every 
conceivable  parallel  passage,  even  from  much  later 
Jewish  prayer  books,  the  result  of  their  learning  and 
industry  shows  that  only  the  first  two  petitions  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  contain  what,  after  all,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  allusions  to  well-known  Old  Testament 
or  Messianic  ideas  and  expressions.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  borrowed 
even  these  from  the  Lord's  Prayer."  De  Wette. — Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  characteristic  features 
of  this  prayer  consist  in  the  brevity  and  distinctness 
of  its  petitions,  in  their  order  and  succession,  and 
lastly,  in  their  fulness  and  comprehensiveness. 

With  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  01s- 
hausen  remarks ;  "  The  doxology  at  the  close  is  un- 
doubtedly of  later  origin,  and  added  for  liturgical 
purposes.  It  first  appears  in  the  Constit.  Apost., 
where  it  reads,  on  <tov  4^7-Ttv  t]  ffacriXeia  ei's  ali^vas. 
'AiMiiu.  But  its  meaning  is  so  deep  and  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  prayer,  that  it  must 
have  originated  at  a  period  when  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  apostolic  Church  still  prevailed.  It  is  want- 
ing in  Codd.  B.  D.  L.  (Z.),  and  in  many  others,  as 
shown  by  Griesbach.  But  it  occurs  already  in  the 
Peshito,  where,  however,  it  may  be  an  interpolation. 
Similarly  the  petitions,  ■y^vrtB-qroi  rh  04\nnd  aov  m 
ev  oupayo}  Kal  i-rrl  (r^y)  yTJS,  and  aAAa  ^vaai  Tj/^a-i  atrb 
Tov  TTovfipov^  are  wanting  in  the  text  of  Luke.  They 
are  not  found  in  B.  and  L.,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the 
oldest  of  the  Fathers — such  as  Ogigen,  who  expressly 
mentions  the  omission.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  spurious  in  the  prayer  as  given  by  Matthew. 
In  all  likelihood,  Luke  simply  abbreviated  the  ac- 
count." Similarly,  some  read  only  Trarep  in  the 
opening  address. — On  the  transposition  of  the  second 
and  third  petitions  in  Tertullian,  see  Dr.  Nitzsch  in 
the  "  Studien  und  Kriiiken"  for  1830,  iv.  846. 

After  Augustine  and  Luther,  the  number  of  the 
petitions  has  been  fixed  at  seven.  But  Chrysostom, 
and  after  him  the  Reformed  Churches,  enumerate 
only  six.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  petition,  "  De- 
liver us  from  evilj^''  expresses  more  than  that,  "  1/ead 
iMt  not  into  temptation  /"  and  in  this  respect  it  may 

Rs  a  pattern  for  the  subject  and  order  of  our  de.sires  and  pray- 
ers, and  therefore  as  a  ffuide  for  onr  practice." — There  is  truth 
here  on  both  sides.  This  matchless  prayer  was  undoubtedly 
given  both  as  a  form  to  be  ri^^htly,  *.  e.,  devoutly  and  reve- 
rently used  on  all  proper  occasions  (comp.  the  A  »=  7  €  t  e 
In  Luke  xi.  2),  and  as  a  model  for  all  other  prayers.  The  for- 
mer abuse  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  aju  .an  empty  formula  oft  re- 
peated without  devotion  and  profit  in  the  Roman  Church 
(hence  Luther  called  it  the  ffr'eateei  Tnartyr),  led  .';ome  sec- 
tions of  Protestantism  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  neglect  of 
this  shortest  and  lichest,  simplest  and  deepest  of  all  prayers 
sver  uttered  by  man  or  an^el,  the  perfect  model  prayer 
which  could  only  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  r)f  God. 
Dr.  Thomas  Scott  has  bit  the  rit^ht  medium  in  the  following 
note:  "  It  may  often  be  [better:  it  undoubtedly  i«]  p/'O/ie?' 
to  use  the  very  words,  but  it  is  not  alw.ays  tiecessanj ;  for 
we  do  not  find  that  the  apostles  thus  used  it;  but  we  onght 
always  to  pray  after  the  Ttianner  of  it,  that  is,  with  that  re- 
Forence,  humility,  seriousness,  confidence  in  God.  zeal  for 
His  ^lory,  love  to  mankind,  submission,  and  moderation  in 
temporal,  and  earnestness  about  spiritual  things,  which  it  in- 
lulcates:  avoidinu  vain  repetitions,  and  using  grave  and 


be  regarded  as  a  separate  petition.  On  the  othei 
hand,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  th( 
word  aWa  connects  the  two  parts  of  one  and  th^ 
same  petition.*  Besides,  symboUcally,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  number  six  rather  than  seven — th« 
former  being  expressive  of  mental  labor,  the  latter  01 
holy  rest.  Viewed  as  a  sacred  number,  six  is  always 
followed  by  a  seven,  which  sums  up  the  whole ;  just 
as  in  this  case  the  six  petitions  are  summed  up  in 
the  doxology,  or  originally  in  the  close  of  the  sixth 
petition,  or  in  the  continuous  inward  prayer  of  be- 
lievers,— concerning  which  Luther  rightly  says,  "  The 
Christian  prays  a  never-ending  Lord's  prayer." 

Ver.  9.  Our  Father,  ir  At  ep  ri lia> v. — Although 
the  spiritual  experience  of  adoption  sprung  from  thf 
atoning  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  it  was  from  thf 
first  implied  in  Christ's  message  of  reconciliation. — 
Who  art  in  the  heavens,  €v  r  ol^  ohp  av o'is. 
The  words  show  the  infinite  difference  between  tliia 
and  every  other  human  relationship  of  a  similar  kind  ; 
Our  Father  in  heaven  ;  not  a  weak,  helpless,  earth, 
ly  parent  (comp.  ch.  vii.  11  ;  Eph.  iii.  15;  ?v.  6), 
The  expression  also  indicates  the  place  wherp  tin 
glory  of  God  dwelleth  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  P5,  56, 
etc.),  but  without  the  limitations  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment — not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  heavens.  Finally,  it 
is  both  a  symbol  of  the  contrast  between  the  glory, 
the  purity,  the  infinitude,  and  the  unchangeablonesa 
of  heaven  and  this  world,  and  of  the  riches  of  God, . 
and  the  source  whence  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  de 
scended  upon  earth. 

Thy  name. — The  expression  refers  neither  to  His^ 
Divine  being,  nor  to  His  perfections ;  as  in  that  case 
the  petition,  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  would  be  un- 
intelligible.'  What  is  holy  cannot  be  made  holy. 
The  "  name  of  God "  is  the  impress  of  His  beinj' 
upon  the  human  mind,  the  manifestation  of  His  be- 
ing in  the  world  ;  hence  nearly  equivalent  to  reUgion 
as  based  upon  Divine  revelation.  Comp.  1  Pet.  iii. 
15  :  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts." 

Ver.  10.  'Thy  kingdom. — The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven. As  Christ  announces  and  introduces  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  so  His  people  are  to  pray  for,  and  to 
anticipate  it.  The  import  of  the  expression,  "  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  appears,  1.  from  its  contrast  to  the 
symbolical  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  0.  T.  the- 
ocracy ;  2.  from  its  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. Other  explanations  :  The  spread  of  Christian' 
ity  (Kuinoel) ;  the  victorious  development  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Tholuck).  But  these  are  only  m- 
dividual  phases ;  the  grand  fact  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  spiritual  reality,  which  includes  both 
time  and  eternity,  f 

As  in  heaven, — i.  e.,  in  absolute  purity  and  per 
fectness,  as  apparent  in  the  obedience  of  the  angels. 

comprehensive  expressions."  Comp.  also  the  remarks  ol 
Ad.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  D.  Brown  ad  loe.—P.  S.] 

*  [Alford  takes  a  similar  view  :  "aAAa  must  not  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  el  5e  fj.7},  q.  d.  '  ?>ut  if  tliou  dosl.  delwer^ 
etc.;  but  is  rather  the  opposition  to  the  ftu-mer  clause,  and 
forms  in  this  sense  but  one  petition  with  it, — ^bring  h8  not 
into  confliet  -mitli  evil,  htit  rather  deliver  (rid)  us  f^'^m  iX 
alttigether.''  In  another  v(ew,  however,  as  expressilq  the 
deep  desire  of  all  Christian  hearts  to  be  delivered  froij  atX 
evil .  .  .  these  words  form  a  seventh  and  most  affecting  petl' 
tion,  reaching  far  beyond  the  last."  So  also  U.  Brown  ad 
loc.—V.  8.] 

t  [Alford;  "'TilT  ktnguom'  here  is  the  fulness  of  tU6 
accomplishment  of  the  kiiigdnin  of  God,  so  often  spoken  of 
in  prophetic  Scripture-;  and  by  implication  all  that  procesi 
of  events  which  lead  to  that  accomplishment  Meyer  in.  ob- 
jecting to  nil  ecclesiastical  and  spiiicual  meanings  of  'Thj 
kingdom,'  forgets  that  the  one  for  which  he  contends  exciu 
sively.  ^^^  Me.ssiiinio  kingdom^  <\oiiii  in  (act  include  or  im 
ply  them  all."— P.  S.l 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Ver.  11.  Our  daily  bread, — S  pros,  like  on^  , 
the  requirements  of  daily  life. — Thv  €iri  oiaioy 
occurs  again  in  Luke  xi.  3,  but  nowhere  else.  Ex- 
planations:— 1.  The  nourishment  necessary  for  sub- 
fiatence,  oiiria.  So  Origen  and  many  others.  "  This 
explanation  [says  Meyer]  has  led  to  the  inaccurate 
rendering,  '  daily  bread '  (the  Vulgate,  Chrysostom, 
Luther,  etc.)."  Meyer  objects  that  ova-ia  does  not 
mean  subsistence,  but  being  or  existence.  But  surely 
the  subsistence  of  a  man  consists  in  the  preservation 
of  his  human  being.  2.  Jerome  and  Zwingli :  "  Epiu- 
tion,  hoc  est  supersubstantialem  petamus,  plus  de  ani- 
mm  cibo,  quamxorporis  sollici^iy  Of  course  it  were 
a  mistake  to  apply  the  passage,  with  Olshausen  and 
some  of  the  Fathers,  to  spiritual  nourishment  exclu- 
sively, or  even  to  the  Eucharist.  Manifestly,  our 
Lord  alludes  to  daily  bread — only  not  to  merely  ma- 
terial bread,  destined  for  the  sensuous  part  of  man 
alone.  Man  requires  earthly  bread  ;  the  Christian, 
Christian  bread,  yet  not  supersensuous,  but  adapted 
to  all  the  parts  of  his  being,  which  implies,  above 
all,  heavenly  and  spiritual  nourishment.  3.  By  some 
the  word  is  identified  with  ^wtovaa^  dies  crastinus — 
Co-morrou'^s  bread.  So  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  ver- 
sions, ScaUger,  Meyer,  etc.  (Jerome  :  in  JUvangelio, 
quod  appellatur  secundum  Hebrceos^  pro  supersubstan- 
tiali  pane  reperi  mah£Lr,  ^n?3  .  i,  e.,  to-morrow'' s 
bread.)  But  this  explanation  agrees  not  with  o-tjuc- 
poi/,  nor  with  the  statement  in  vi.  34. — Explaining  it 
as  referring  to  bread  suitable  to  our  being,  we  in- 
clude in  the  term  the  idea  of  what  is  required  for 
our  daily  subsistence,  corresponding  to  ^pn  nrh 
("  food  convenient  for  me  "),  in  Prov.  xxx.  8.* 

Ver.  12.  Debts,  otpeiA-n/xaTa, — equivalent  to 
rapaTTTw/iara,  regarding  them  either  in  the  light  of 
imputation,  or  of  one's  own  conscience. 

As  TMe  forgive. — '  n  s  expresses  neither  the 
measure  (Baumgarten-Crusius)  nor  the  ground  of  for- 
giveness (nam,  I'ritsche,  Meyer),  but  indicates  the  rela- 
tion to  our  feelings  of  conciliation  toward  our  neighbor ; 
the  assurance  of  our  own  forgiveness  being  connect- 
ed with  and  regulated  by  our  vow  of  readiness  to  for- 
give our  neighbors.  We  feel  assurance  in  Thy  for- 
giveness, perceiving  within  ourselves  a  readiness  to 
forgive  others,  which  Thou  hast  implanted ;  and  we 
pray  for  forgiveness  while  vowing,  under  a  sense  of 
this  gracious  experience. 

Ver.  IS.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation 

A  difficult  passage :  1.  Because  God  does  not  tempt 
man,  James  i.  13 ;  2.  because  man  should  not  shrink 
from  trial.  Hence  some  have  taken  fl<r<ti4peip,  others 
€15,  and  others  tt  f  i  p  aa  ix6  s  ,  in  mi  emphatic  sense. 
But  the  "  temptation  "  here  spoken  of  is  only  a  trial 
increased  by  the  guilt  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
fessed as  a  debt ;  and  the  prayer,  " Lead  us  not" 
is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  petition  for  forgive- 
ness. Let  us  not  experience  in  intense  temptations 
the  consequences  of  our  guilt,  etc.  (comp.  L.  Jesii,  ii. 
2,  p.  615).     The  popular  sense  is,  that  God  may  pre- 

•  [Alford  takes  ^iriovaios  likewise  in  the  sense:  proper 
ffyr  mir  siM^enawctf,  after  tbe  analogy  of  imyaiLtis^  fit  for 
marriage.  k-KiZ6p-n  io^.,  fit  for  the  banquet,  and  considers  it 
equivalent  to  to.  ^iririiSeia  tov  o-tii^aTos  in  James  ii.  16 
(rendered  Id  Syiiac  transl.  by  the  same  word).  He  also 
thinks  we  may  safely  understand  the  expression  spiritually, 
of  the  bread  of  life,  provided  we  keep  in  the  forei;round  its 
primary  physical  moanlnff,  and  view  the  other  as  involved 
-  by  implication  in  that.  The  Anellcan  ( 'atech.  understands 
the  daily  bread  to  mean  "all  things  that  be  needful  for  our 
louls  aiid  bodies."  On  the  different  explanations,  sei  espe- 
cially Tholuck,  Meyer,  and  Conant. — P.  B.] 


serve  us  from  such  temptations  as  might  lead  us  in .» 
sin  (ch.  xxvi.  41  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5) ;  or  else  that  God 
would,  with  the  temptation,  give  a  way  of  escape,  1 
Cor.  X.  13. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil,  ^So-ai  ^^5s. — 
The  full  sense  of  both  these  petitions  can  only  be 
understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  literal  meaning  of 
ehrpfpeip  and  piofi-ai — to  carry  in,  and  to  putt  out. 
The  expres.sion,  pulling  out,  or  delivering,  implies 
bondage  and  inabiUty. — 'A  irh  tov  tt  ovTipov.  Ex 
planations:  1.  i  TrouripSs,  the  Evil  One,  the  Devil. 
So  the  older  commentators,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Euinoel, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer.  2.  rh  irov-npiv.  So  Augustine  and 
Tholuck,  after  John  xvii.  15 ;  Eom.  xii.  9  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  3.  8.  From  evil,  or  misery.  Luther. — lihy  Toyr)p6v 
the  power  of  darkness  is  meant,  as  manifested  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  it  would  include  not  only  that 
kingdom  itself,  but  also  its  author,  and  even  i,ts  out- 
ward and  temporal  consequences.  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  meaning  of  the  text.  "  The  whole  sphere 
and  bearing  of  the  Treipao-^oi,"  Tholuck. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom. — This  doxologj  U 
traced  back  to  1  Chron.  xxix.  11. — 2  Tun.  iv.  18  may 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  germ  of  this  liturgical 
addition  to  the  text,  although,  according  to  Stier,  it 
only  serves  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage  in  Matthew.  The  words  show  that  the  ful- 
ness of  God,  or  His  majesty,  forms  the  basis,  tha 
soul,  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  prayer.  On  the  foua- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  power,  which  rests  in  God's 
might  and  appears  in  His  glory,  the  kingdom  of  grace 
is  to  be  unfolded  and  perfected.     [See  Addenda.'\ 

Amen,  "i^ax  certainly,  truly. — This  certainty  is  do- 
rived  from  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  (njiiBNj. 
Christ  introduces  His  most  solemn  statements  with 
this  word  ;  and  with  it  behevers  close  their  prayers, 
in  sign  and  testimony  that  all  human  faithfulness  and 
human  certitude  springs  from  the  faithfulness  of 
God.  This  word.  Amen,  has  its  great  history  in  bib- 
lical theology,  in  tlie  Divine  services  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  lives  of  believers.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  the  Amen  of  every  prayer  antici- 
pates that  of  the  world."     (Stier.) 

Ver.  14.  For  if  ye  forgive  men.  Comp.  Mark 
xi.  25. — An  explanation  of  the  fifth  petition,  specially 
important  in  this  place,  as  showing  that  forgiveness 
and  readiness  to  forgive  were  among  the  leading 
ideas  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  Lord  could  not  yet  speak  of  the 
work  of  redemption  which  He  was  about  to  accom- 
plish. De  Wette  is  right  in  observing,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  His  not  adverting  to  it,  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Tb,  irapo- 
TTTdi/xaTa  avTuii'.  After  Cod.  D.  and  other  witnesses, 
Tischendorf  has  omitted  these  words,  though  without 
sufficient  reason. 

Ver.  16.  When  ye  fast. — This  refers  primarily 
to  voluntary  or  private  fasting,  Luke  xviii.  12  But 
it  equally  applies  to  the  great  annual  public  fast.  Lev. 
xvi.  29.  "  By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
to  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  one  evening  to 
the  I'oUowing  (Lev.  xvi.  29).  Tradition  prescribed 
similar  fasts  in  autumn  if  the  latter  rains  did  not  fall, 
or  if  the  harvest  was  threatened  {Taanith,  p.  iiL 
§  8).  To  these  we  have  to  add  a  number  of  extras 
ordinary  fasts.  The  Pharisees  regarded  the  practice 
as  meritorious,  and  fasted  twice  (Luke  xviii.  12),  oi 
even  four  times,  in  the  week, — ^making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  synagogue,  negligently  attired,  pale  and 
sad,  in  order  to  exhibit  their  superior  ascetic  sanetitj 
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before  the  people."  Von  Ammon. — It  wa3  the  prac- 
tice to  wear  moui'mng-dresses  when  fasting.  SituSpw- 
a-oi,  Luke  xxiv.  17 ;  Gen.  xl.  7. — Disfigfure,  iipayi- 
f  e  1 1/,  with  ashes  and  dust,  Isa.  Ixi.  3.  Here  a  figura- 
tive expression  for  the  mournful  gestures  and  the  neg- 
lected appearance  of  the  head  and  beard. — "  There 
is  a  play  upon  the  words,  acpa/'t^ouo'i  and  tpavua-i. 
They  make  their  faces  tmappearabU,  that  they  may 
^  appear  unto  men."  So  Meyer,  who  also  suggests 
that  the  expression  alludes  to  the  covering  of  the 
face,  as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esther  vi.  12. 

Ver.  17.  Anoint  thine  head. — In  the  East,  it 
was  customary  to  anoint  the  head  when  going  to  a 
feast,  in  opposition  to  the  deportment  observed  on 
fast  days.  Hence  the  advice  must  not  be  taken  liter- 
ally. Of  course,  the  opposite  dissimulation  cannot 
have  been  enjoined.  Our  outward  appearance  when 
fasting  is  to  betoken  spiritual  triumph  and  rest, 
which  elevates  above  mere  outward  abstinence. 

Ver.  18.  In  secret. — 'Ef  rcf  Kpupaitii  [twice  for 
>he  text  rec,  ev  Tif  Kpuirxal.] — So  Lachmann  and  Tis- 
cheudorf  after  B.  D.  The  word  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  several  times  found  in 
the  Septuagiut.  [This  note  belongs  properly  to  the 
critical  notes  below  the  text. — P.  S.] 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  one  radical  perversion  of  religious  life 
consists  in  the  desire  to  appear  before  men.  Spirit- 
ual religion  has,  indeed,  its  outward  and  becoming 
expression, — chiefly,  however,  in  the  meek  and  de- 
vout worship  of  the  Church,  where  the  piety  of  indi- 
vidual believers  is  lost  to  outward  view.  The  worahip 
of  the  Church  is,  so  to  speak,  the  shadow  in  which 
the  humiUty  and  meekness  of  the  individual  worship- 
per finds  shelter  and  protection. 

Hence  perversion  of  religious  life  first  manifests 
itself  in  separatism  of  worship,  which  gradually  in- 
trudes upon  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  ultimately 
perverts  it.  The  consequences  of  this  speedily  appear 
m  the  three  departments  of  practical  piety.  Thus, 
instead  of  charity  toward  our  neighbors,  we  have  re- 
ligious self-righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli- 
gious idleness  on  the  other — a  show  of  kindness,  and 
a  corresponding  spirit  of  mean  dependence.  Simi- 
larly, the  worship  of  God  assumes  the  form  of  length- 
ened prayers  and  tedious  processions  without  devo- 
tion, while  asceticism  degenerates  into  hypocritical 
fasts  and  monastic  extravagances.  But  if,  in  our  re- 
jgion,  we  consciously  and  purposely  aim  after  mere 
extemahsm  and  show,  we  enter  upon  a  course  of 
':iypocrisy,  setting  up  in  our  outward  forms  a  coun- 
terfeit of  what  is  sacred.  The  commencement  of  this 
false  religionism  consists  in  painful  service  and  out- 
tvard  works.  Although  a  man  may  at  that  stage 
Btill  set  God  before  him,  it  is  only  in  an  external  man- 
ner. In  worshipping  Him,  he  no  longer  has  regard  to 
the  character  and  the  love  of  God,  because  he  realizes 
not  that  God  has  regard  to  his  affections  and  state 
of  heart.  He  is  only  anxious  that  God  should  have 
regard  to  his  work,  and  his  service,  just  as  he  has 
only  regard  to  the  work  of  God  and  the  reward  of 
God ;  and  as  he  regardr  this  reward  as  merely  exter- 
nal, like  his  ^wn  work,  he  gradually  comes  to  seek  it 
among  men.  His  externalism  now  leads  him  to  merge 
his  God  iu  the  opinion  of  men.  Hence  the  outward 
show  which  marks  the  second  stage  of  reUgious  per- 
version. His  great  object  now  is  to  let  his  benefi- 
cence, his  prayers,  and  his  fasts  appear  as  fully  and 
as  pompously  as  possible.    Prom  this  spiritual  oride 


and  spiritual  servility  the  transition  is  easy  to  tht 
third  stage,  which  is  that  of  deception  and  imposition, 
when  the  hypocrite  conceals  his  hardness  of  hcarl 
under  the  mask  of  beneficence,  his  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  under  that  of  singular  devotion,  and  his  love  of 
the  world  and  lustfulness,  with  the  corresponding 
works  of  darkness,  under  that  of  asceticism. 

2.  A  piety  which  primarily  tends  to  externalism 
and  show,  is  not  only  falsehood  but  folly.  It  maj 
be  compared  to  a  root  growing  upward.  The  propet 
and  genuine  tendency  of  rehgion  is  inward,  to  secrecy 
— to  that  God  who  rules  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of 
spiritual  life.  Hence  also  Christ  urges  in  so  strenu- 
ous terms  the  importance  of  this  matter.  Let  beno 
ficence  remain  a  secret  of  our  right  hand — a  shame- 
faced and  holy  affection — an  act  of  genuine  pity,  from 
which  we  immediately  pass  without  self-complacency. 
Let  true  prayer  be  concealed  in  our  closet,  and  le" 
us  shut  the  door  behind  us.  Let  sincere  fasting  be 
concealed  under  the  cheerful  garb  of  holy  festivity. 
This  concealment  is  necessary,  because  true  piety 
consists  in  full  self-surrender  to  God,  leading  us  to 
seek  His,  not  ours ;  and  because  we  cherish  the  firm 
confidence,  that  the  Lord  will  own  openly,  by  His 
leadings  and  by  His  blessings,  in  the  domain  of  mora' 
and  of  public  life,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here, 
and  yet  more  hereafter,  whatever  is  done  in  and  for 
His  name,  and  that  He  will  in  His  own  time  and  way 
attest  both  its  reality  and  its  value.  Thus  the  root 
spreads  deep  in  the  earth  where  no  human  eye  sees, 
in  the  assured  hope  that  it  shall  spring  all  the  high- 
er, and  spread  ail  the  more  richly,  in  measure  as  its 
life  is  hid  beneath  the  ground. 

3.  In  this  instance  also  the  Lord  sets  before  His 
disciples  a  picture  which  reflected  His  own  Ufe.  In  ' 
the  gracious  dispensation  of  His  benefits,  He  ahke 
removed  the  occasion  of  mendicancy  and  avoided  the 
pomp  of  spurious  kindness.  By  His  intercession. 
He  restored  the  life-tree  of  humanity,  by  restoring 
its  root,  and  planting  it  in  good  soil,  even  in  God.  So 
also  He  fasted  and  renounced  the  world  as  the  Bride- 
groom of  the  Church, — thereby  and  therein  laying 
anew  the  foundation  of  true  enjoyment  and  peace. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND   PE ACTIO AL. 

Outward  manifestations  of  piety,  genuine  and 
spurious :  1.  Genuine,  if  springing  from  within,  and 
an  evidence  of  what  is  within :  or  if  in  them  man 
seeks  God,  hves  in  God,  and  desires  to  glorify  God ; 
2.  spurious,  if  in  contrariety  to  the  state  of  the  heart, 
if  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  our  inner  man,  or 
leading  to  his  ruin ;  lastly,  if  man  seek  his  own 
glory  in  divine  things. — True  and  false  outward  mani- 
festations :  1.  True, — the  destiny  of  Adam  ;  false, — 
the  fall.  2.  True, — Christ's  advent ;  false, — the  state 
of  the  world  at  the  time.  3.  Acknowledged  by  God 
as  true, — the  bride  of  Christ ;  condemned  as  false  in 
the  final  judgment, — the  Babylonish  harlot. — How 
false  appearances  have  rendered  life  hollow,  and  how 
they  threaten  to  render  hollow  the  Ufe  of  the  Church, 
— Spiritual  vanity  tending  toward  spiritual  pride,  and 
thus  exposing  men  to  greatest  danger.  But  if  we 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  life,  we  wiU  not  become 
giddy  on  its  heights. — Extemahsm  in  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  may  give  rise  to  extemahsm  in 
the  Church,  or  to  carnal  chihasm :  1.  Proof  from 
history,  —  the  Pharisees  were  chihasts,  and  yel 
they  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;  2.  from  the  natme 
of  the  thing, — when  many  are  seized  with  the  spirit 
of  extemahsm,  they  will  be  anxie  as  to  form  a  Chu  -cli 
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pretending  ic  „-<itward  perfectness,  but  Trhich  in  re- 
ality is  only  a  Church  of  outward  appearance ;  3. 
from  the  diveisity  of  this  morbid  extemalism  in  the 
Church :  with  some  it  manifests  itself  in  works ;  with 
others,  in  demotions ;  with  others,  in  pretended  asceti- 
cism.— Make  sure  that  you  give  yourself  wholly  to 
God,  and  in  due  time  He  will  own  you.-  -Take  care 
of  the  root ;  and  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  will  appear  in  due  season. — In  what  way  may 
art,  with  its  fair  appearance,  be  rendered  subservient 
io  Christian  truth  ? — Hypocrisy  is  religious  play-act- 
ing.— Whatever  we  may  have  or  want,  let  us  eschew 
anything  Uke  reUgious  comedy  in  the  Church. — Who 
can  dispense  with  false  appearances?  1.  He  who 
firmly  trusts  in  the  living  God.  2.  He  who  sincerely 
cleaves  to  the  truth.  8.  He  who  patiently  waits  for 
the  day  of  the  appearing  of  the  Lord. — Let  us  exhibit 
before  men,  not  our  own  righteousness,  but  the  light 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Lord. — The  three 
great  virtues  of  hypocrites  are  only  splendid  vices. — 
The  three  great  graces  of  saints  are  secrets  with  the 
Lord. — Piety  seeking  conceahnent  in  its  principal 
outward  manifestations :  1.  The  open  hand;  2.  the 
door  of  the  closet  shut ;  3.  the  countenance  open, 
yet  veiled. — The  right  hand  in  its  wonderworking,  or 
our  beneficence  restoring  the  poor. — Pure  benefi- 
cence :  pure  poverty. — The  door  of  the  closet  shut, 
yet  open :  1 .  Open  to  God,  closed  to  the  world ;  2. 
open  to  any  one  who  would  join  us  in  prayer,  closed 
to  mere  idle  onlookers ;  3.  open  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  closed  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, — True 
prayer  will  everywhere  find  a  closet. — True  fasting  a 
joyous  renunciation  of  the  world. — The  Father  who 
Bees  in  secret,  and  the  open  reward. — The  reward 
which  man  takes  to  himself:  1.  A  theft;  2.  a  rob- 
bery ;  3.  a  self-deception. — The  reward  which  God 
bestows  :  1.  a  reward  of  grace ;  2.  a  reward  of  love ; 
8.  a  spiritual  reward ;  4.  a  reward  of  eternal  life. — 
The  progress  of  hypocrisy :  1.  Service  of  works,  when 
man  loses  sight  of  the  character  and  the  love  of  God 
whom  he  serves,  and  forgets  or  denies  that  the  God 
whom  he  serves  looks  to  the  heart  and  affections  of 
him  who  offers  worship.  2.  Here  outward  service, 
where  extemalism  takes  the  place  of  real  service,  and 
yet  even  professed  extemahsm  is  rendered  impossible 
by  a  show  of  service.  3.  Service  of  sin,  when  devo- 
tion, becomes  a  lie,  which  is  speedily  overtaken  by 
judgment. — Progress  of  piety  from  concealment  to 
open  manifestation :  1.  It  is  a  secret  between  the 
Lord  and  the  hearts  of  beUevers,  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  2.  The  light  which  proceedeth  from 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shines  through  the  hearts  of 
believers  into  the  world,  and  becomes  manifest  there. 
S.  The  divine  life  fully  manifested  in  the  great  day  of 
revelation. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  prayer  of  Christian 
believers. — The  Lord's  Prayer  a  precious  jewel,  which 
reflects  the  hght  of  Christianity :  1.  The  teaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  2.  the  hfe  of  the  Lord  ;  3.  His  grace  ; 
i.  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  6.  the  power 
of  the  new  life  ;  6.  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. — The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  expressing  our  adoption 
and  reeonciUation :  1.  There  the  promises  of  God  and 
otir  requirements  meet ;  2.  there  the  ways  of  God 
and  our  waysmeet;  8.  there  the  Amen  of  God  responds 
to  our  Amen. — The  sad  state  of  Christendom,  as  ap- 
pearing in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  1 .  It 
was  intended  against  vain  repetitions,  and  has  itself 
become  a  mere  formula  ;*  2.  it  was  intended  to  obviate 

*  [Heoco  Luther  somewhere  calls  the  Lord's    Prayer 
"tiw  jcreatest  martyr."— F.  8.1 


all  discord,  and  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  manj 
a  separation.* — The  three  portions  of  the  Lord'i 
Prayer :  The  address — the  petitions — the  conclusion. 
— "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  ;  "  or,  the  true  in- 
ward posture  of  him  who  addresses  God. — The  Lord's 
Prayer  viewed  as  an  intercession. — The  address, 
"  Our  Father,"  so  simple,  and  yet  so  novel :  1.  infi- 
nitely easy,  and  yet  uifinitely  difficult ;  2.  natural,  yel 
supernatural ;  3.  humble,  yet  exalted ;  4.  the  com- 
mencement and  the  conclusion  of  all  prayer. — Su'r- 
render  to  God,  as  implying  our  acceptance  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  The  first  three  petitions  ex- 
press, that  while  surrendering  ourselves  co  God,  we 
own  and  seek  His  kingdom  ;  2.  the  last  petitions, 
that  while  owning  and  seeking  His  kingdom,  we  sur- 
render ourselves  to  Him. — The  name  of  God  consti- 
tutes the  first  object  of  our  petitions ;  1.  From  its 
glory ;  2.  from  the  dishonor  which  men  cast  upon  it ; 
3.  from  its  sanctification. — The  name  of  God  includ- 
ing and  opening  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
If  you  would  have  the  name  of  God  hallowed  in  the 
world,  see  that  you  first  hallow  it  in  your  own  hearts 
— Learn  to  know  the  name  of  God  ;  or,  how  readest 
thou  ?  how  seekest  thou  ?  how  knowest  thou  ?  what 
believest  thou  ?  how  stands  it  with  thy  learning  and 
with  thy  teaching  ? — "  Thy  Kngdmn  come :  "  1.  That 
the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  law  and  in  its  types, 
may  be  fulfilled ;  2.  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
may  be  destroyed  ;  3.  that  the  three-fold  kingdom  of 
grace,  of  power,  and  of  glory  may  be  manifested. — 
The  petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  n  missionary 
prayer. — A  prayer  for  the  final  reconciliation  of  State 
and  Church  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  heaven. — Is 
both  your  ruling  and  your  obeying  in  conformity 
with  this  fundamental  principle  ? — "  Tht/  will  be 
done,"  etc. :  1.  Filialness  of  this  petition :  274^  wiU  ; 
2.  humility  of  this  petition :  on  earth  ;  8.  boldness 
of  this  petition :  as  in  heaven. — Are  your  will  and 
conduct  regulated  by  this  principle  ? — The  three  first 
petitions  viewed,  1.  as  the  promise  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth — Thy  name  in  heaven.  Thy  kingdom 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Thy  will  on  earth  :  2.  as 
a  sacrifice  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven — the  sur- 
render of  our  own  name,  of  our  own  power,  and  of  our 
own  will. — As  exhibiting,  with  increasing  clearness 
and  power,  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  :  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Father,  lof  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — "  Grille  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Appar- 
ently one  of  the  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  greatest 
petitions.  I.  Smallness  of  the  petition:  1.  We  ask 
what  most  men  already  possess ;  2.  we  ask  it  only 
for  the  small  circle  of  those  around  our  table ;  3.  we 
ask  only  daily  bread;  4.  we  ask  it  only  for  to-day 
II.  Greatness  of  the  petition :  1.  We  ask  that  earthly 
bread  should  be  converted  into  heavenly  bread,  or 
manna ;  2,  we  ask  that  He  would  feed  all  those  who 
are  in  want ;  3.  we  ask  tiiat  He  would  meet  the  daily 
requirements  of  a  waiting  world ;  4.  we  ask  it  'o-day, 
and  ever  again,  to-day. — The  fourth  petition  as  a  vow! 
1.  of  sonship ;  2.  of  trustfulness ;  3.  of  labor ;  4.  of 

*  [Dr.  Lange  alludes  here  .iiore  particularly  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  German  Lutherans,  who  iiray  :  ^'■Vate<r 
oinser."  ^^ Fathfr  our^'  (which  is  tlie  ancient  form  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Latin  Pater  nosier),  and  the  German  lie- 
formed,  who  pray  '^Dnser  Viiter,"  '^  Our  Father,'"  which  ia 
the  modern  Gorman  and  was  used  by  Luther  himst-lf  in  his 
German  vcirsion  of  the  Bible,  Matt.  vi.  9;  Luke  xi.  2.  Thi« 
difference,  insignificant  as  it  is,  has  often  been  e.xaggerated 
and  been  a  cause  of  alienation  of  feeling  and  disturbance  in 
devotion.  So,  also,  the  Lord's  Supper,  intended  to  be  a  sacred 
fetfst  of  love  and  union  with  Christ  and  His  people,  has  in- 
nocently become  the  occasion  of  ttie  most  hitter  theolog  ca] 
I  strifes.— P.  S.J 
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gratitude ;  6.  of  kindness. — Prayer  before  meals  in 
'tg  wider  sense :  1.  A  prayer  of  the  husbandman  ;  2.  a 
prayer  for  our  ordinary  calling ;  8.  a  prayer  for  our 
daily  work  ;  4.  a  prayer  in  our  distress  ;  5.  a  prayer 
M  all  our  earthly  wants. — This  grace  before  meat  in 
ts  more  restricted  sense. — Moderation  and  contents 
ment  a  fruit  of  trustfulness. — The  prayer  of  content- 
ment.— True  contentment  proceeding  from  a  view  of 
the  hidden  riches  of  God. — Hungering  and  thirsting 
after  spiritual  supplies  wUl  render  us  contented  with 
our  earthly  supplies. — The  prayer  of  penitence :  "  JF'or- 
give  us  our  debts : "  1.  It  realizes  sin,  and  realizes  it 
as  a  debt ;  2.  it  realizes  the  burden  of  sin  as  a  debt 
resting  on  mankind  generally ;  3.  it  realizes  forgive- 
ness as  a  free  grace  and  a  free  gift. — How  true  peni- 
tence appears  in  the  prayer  of  faith. — ^Assurance  of 
forgiveness  calling  forth  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us." 
— Forgiveness  and  readiness  to  forgive  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. Connection  between  the  two :  1.  Forgiveness 
makes  us  ready  to  forgive ;  2.  readiness  to  forgive 
inspires  us  with  courage  to  seek  forgiveness ;  3.  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  ever  joins  the  two  more  closely 
together. — He  who  cannot  forgive  man,  cannot  find 
forgiveness  with  God  :  1.  Because  he  will  not  believe 
in  forgiving  love ;  2.  because  he  will  not  act  upon  its 
directions. — In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  he  who  for- 
gives shall  Iaj  forgiven  ?  1.  His  forgiving  is  not  the 
ground,  but  the  evidence  of  his  forgiveness ;  2.  his 
forgiving  is  an  evidence  that  the  forgiveness  of  God 
preserves  him ;  3.  his'  forgiving  shows  the  truth  of 
his  testimony,  that  there  is  forgiveness. — He  who 
strictly  reckons  with  his  fellow-men  in  outward 
matters,  cannot  have  experienced  the  gift  of  free 
grace  in  liis  inner  hfe. — Forgiveness  and  readiness  to 
surrender  all  are  inseparably  connected. — "  Zead  us 
not  into  temptation." — How  our  trials  by  God  may 
become  temptations  to  sin :  1.  By  the  supervention 
of  oar  own  evil  inclinations  ;  2.  of  the  world,  with  its 
allurements ;  3.  of  the  great  tempter  himself. — Every 
temptation  is  at  the  same  time  a  judgment  for  the 
past  and  a  danger  for  the  future. — Even  our  neces- 
sary contact  with  a  sinful  world  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinual temptation. — God  tempteth  no  man  (James  i. 
1 3),  yet  may  He  lead  us  into  temptation  :  1.  Because 
He  leads  us,  and  temptation  is  in  the  way ;  2.  because 
He  tries  us,  and  temptation  supervenes ;  3.  because 
He  deals  with  us  according  to  our  faith,  and  tempta- 
tion exerts  its  power  through  our  unbelief — The  dark 
cloud  which  rests  upon  our  future :  1.  Not  want,  but 
temptation ;  2.  not  the  enmity  of  the  world,  but 
its  temptation ;  3.  not  death,  but  again  temptation. — 
Because  we  have,  in  our  sinfulness,  not  trembled  in 
anticipation  of  danger,  we  must,  when  pardoned, 
tremble  after  the  danger  is  past. — A  pardoned  sinner 
has  only  one  fear  left,  which  leads  to  genuine  fear  of 
God,  but  delivers  from  all  other  dread  :  1.  The  fear 
of  defiling  the  white  garment,  of  losing  the  ring,  of 
being  excluded  from  the  marriage  feast.  2.  This  leads 
to  true  fear  of  God :  he  recognizes  God  everywhere 
even  in  the  midst  of  temptation ;  he  hides  in  pray- 
er under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ;  his  love  oasts 
out  fear. — The  courage  and  boldness  of  Christ's  sol- 
diers springs  from  their  fear  of  temptation,  just  .is  in 
battle  the  courage  which  defies  death  springs  from  a 
calm  view  of  the  danger  incurred. — Perfect  love  cast- 
eth  out  fear. — "  Deliver  us  from  evil." — Along  with 
the  anticipation  of  the  last  assault,  the  believer  will 
also  obtain  anticipation  of  final  deliverance. — Deliv- 
erance in  its  threefold  form  ; — at  the  commence- 
ment, in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  our  journey  to 
heaven  — Deliver  us  from  evU :  1.  From  sin  here  and 
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hereafter ;  2.  from  evil  here  and  hereafter. — The  laat 
petition  the  commencement  of  triumph. — The  inter 
cession  of  the  three  [or  four]  iast  petitions. — Oui 
confidence  in  prayer  derived  from  the  assurance  thai 
God  is  able  and  willing  to  help  us. — The  climax  of 
our  prayer  is  praise :  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom"  etc. — 
The  kingdom  of  God  in  its  threefold  form  :  the  king' 
dom  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  of  glory. — The  threi*' 
fold  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God :  creation,  re- 
demption (the  resurrection  of  Christ),  and  final  judg- 
ment and  glory. — Threefold  manifestation  of  tht 
glory  of  God:  1.  The  image  of  God  glorified;  2.  the 
Church  of  God  glorified  ;  3.  the  city  of  God  glorified 
(God  all  in  all). — "  Amen"  or  calmness  and  assur- 
ance the  fruit  of  prayer. — The  Holy  Spirit  along 
grants  the  true  Amen,  in  prophetic  anticipation  of 
the  answer  in  peace. — The  "  Amen  "  as  combining  the 
promise  of  God  and  the  vow  of  man. — Christ  our  Yea 
and  Amen. — How  in  this  prayer  Christ,  1.  Hallows 
the  name  of  God  ;  2.  brings  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
8.  reveals  and  fulfils  upon  earth  the  will  of  heaven ; 
4.  appears  as  the  manna  from  heaven ;  6.  introduiiea 
pardon  and  peace  ;  6.  manifests  Himself  as  the  Shep 
herd  and  Guardian  of  His  people  ;  1.  as  perfect  Sav 
iour  and  Deliverer ;  and  hence  as  the  Burden  of  the 
new  song  of  the  redeemed. — Prayer  an  outgoing  .  f 
faith,  through  Christ,  to  God. — Prayer,  or  persou.ii 
converse  with  God,  is  holy  love. — The  right  relaton- 
ship  of  Christians  toward  their  neighbors,  toward 
God,  and  toward  themselves. — To  give — to  give  one- 
self, and  to  surrender* — is,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to 
lend,  to  receive,  and  to  enjoy. 

Starke : — Jesus  the  Patron,  the  Advocate,  and 
the  Provider  of  the  poor,  John  xxi.  5. — God  lovetb  a 
cheerful  giver,  and  His  righteousness  endureth  foi 
ever,  2  Cor.  ix.  1,  9 ;  Prov.  xxii.  9. — It  is  proof  or 
the  folly  of  men,  that  they  seek  honor  of  each  other 
John  xii.  43  ;  and  not  rather  that  they  may  fird  ac 
ceptance  with  God,  Ps.  xxxi.  8. — Our  best  works  be 
come  sin,  if  done  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance.— 
Our  alms  form  part  of  our  treasure ;  he  who  does 
not  hide  it,  seems  like  one  anxious  to  have  it  stolen, 
Mark  xii.  42-44. — Pray  without  ceasing,  1  Thess.  t. 
17. — The  prayer  of  the  righteoub  availeth  much,  if  it 
be  earnest,  Ps.  cxlv.  18;  James  v.  16;  but  that  of 
the  hypocrite  availeth  nothing,  Luke  xviii.  10,  14. — 
We  may  everywhere  find  a  place  for  prayer,  1  Tim. 
ii.  8 ;  Jonah  ii.  2,  3  ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  hypocrite 
is  a  lie  wherever  it  be  offered,  Ps.  1.  16,  lY. — Sinful 
intentions  in  the  heart  may  destroy  the  most  holy 
outward  acts,  Luke  xviii.  10,  14. — Prayer  presup- 
poses solitude,  at  least  of  the  heart, — the  most  se- 
cret place  in  the  house  of  God  which  is  within,  where 
we  should  close  the  door  behind  us,  even  though  it 
be  in  public  prayer,  or  in  the  largest  assembly,  2 
Kings  iv.  4 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3. — Quffnel;  Prayer  requires 
heart  rather  than  tongue,  sighing  rather  than  words, 
faith  rather  than  reason,  Mark  xi.  23. —  Wiirtemberg 
Bible:  Those  brief  ejaculatory  prayersf  sent  up  to 
heaven  in  few  words,  and  which  may  be  uttered  even 
while  engaged  in  our  daily  labor,  are  by  far  the  rich- 
est and  best,  ch.  xv.  25. — Qiiesnel:  Prayer  is  not  in- 
tended to  inform  God,  but  to  set  before  man  his 
misery,  to  humble  his  heart,  to  awaken  his  desires, 
to  kindle  his  faith,  to  encourage  his  hope,  to  raise 
his  soul  toward  heaven,  and  to  remind  him  that  hia 
Father,  his  home,  and  his  eternal  inheritance  ar« 
.above,  Phil.  iii.  20. 

»  (In  German :  Geben.  ningehen,  Auf(iehen.—l 
+  [Called  Ijy  Luther :  Kurse  StossgelietMn.—'i 
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The  Lord's  Prayer Quesnel: — A  king  who 

himself  draws  up  the  petition  which  is  to  be  pre- 
Bented,  must  gurely  take  great  pleasure  in  granting 
It,  Isa.  Ixv.  24 ;  John  xvi.  28. — It  is  not  wrong  for 
an  uidettered  Christian  to  make  use  of  a  form  of 
prayer ;  but  it  is  well  to  accustom  ourselves  to  bring 
our  wants  before  God  in  our  own  words. — Our  heav- 
enly Father  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  no  crea- 
ture, ch.  iv.  10. — Maj.  Harm. :  The  kingdom  of  God 
comes  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  order  that  earth  may 
become  heaven.  None  of  us  can  ascend  from  earth 
to  heaven,  unless  the  kingdom  of  God  have  inrst 
descended  on  us  from  heaven  to  earth,  Luke  xvii.  20, 
21. — Poor  sinful  man  \—vre  are,  so  to  speak,  afflict- 
ed with  spiritual  impotence,  so  that  we  cannot  come 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  come  to  us,  John  vi.  44. — The  will  of  God  can- 
not be  done  unless  we  are  willing,  so  much  as  lieth 
in  us,  to  deny  the  will  of  our  flesh,  of  Satan,  and  of 
an  evil  world,  Rom.  xii.  21. — Our  daily  bread  comes 
from  God,  and  not  by  bUnd  fortune,  or  by  fate,  Ho- 
sea  ii.  8. — Let  us  be  satisfied  with  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  ask  God  for  more  than  that,  1 
Tim.  vi.  8  ;  Prov.  xxx.  8. — The  ungodly  receive  their 
bread  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  Gen.  xli.  54. 
— The  poor  equally  pray  for  the  rich,  and  the  rich 
for  the  poor. — If  we  are  not  ready  to  forgive,  we  only 
pray  against  ourselves,  or  invoke  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, which  God  will  execute  upon  us,  even  as  we 
reserve  vengeance  agaiust  our  neighbor,  Sirach 
xxviii.  14.— The  life  of  the  Christian  a  continual  con- 
flict.— MaJ.  Harm. :  Our  comfort  under  all  tempta- 
tions is  this,  ttiat  God  is  with  us,  that  He  sets 
bounds,  and  will  make  all  things  work  together  for 
our  salvation,  1  Cor.  x.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  17. — We  en- 
dttre  under  temptation,  not  in  our  own  strength,  but 
in  that  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  13 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Isa.  xli. 
10-14. —  Quefinel:  Ah!  how  many  snares  are  there, 
how  many  hindrances  to  n^at  is  good,  how  many  oc- 
casions to  sin,  how  many  enemies  of  salvation,  how 
much  sorrow  and  misery !  Ps.  cvi. — Thou  who 
temptest  others  to  sin,  who  exposest  thyself  wan- 
tonly to  temptation,  or  who  in  temptation  tightest 
yet  not  with  the  armor  of  God,  why  wilt  thou  mock 
God  by  praying,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ? "  1 
Pet.  V.  6 ;  Eph.  vi.  11. — Canst  thou  be  afraid  of 
death,  and  yet  pray,  "  Dehver  us  from  evil  ?  " — He 
has  already  delivered  us  from  evil.  He  does  deliver 
us,  and  He  will  perfectly  deliver  us,  2  Tim.  iv.  1 8 ;  2 
Cor.  1.  10. — The  honor  of  God  should  be  the  first 
and  the  last  object  of  our  prayers  (Thy  name,  etc. ; 
for  Thine  is,  etc.),  Ps.  Ixix.  31,  cxv.  1. — Spiritual 
fasting  consists  in  ceasing  from  evil,  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7  ; 
and  in  temperance  in  all  things,  Luke  xxi.  34. — The 
popish  fasts  are  a  constraint  of  conscience,  a  mock- 
ery, a  hypocrisy,  and  a  superstition,  1  Tim.  iv.  3. — 
The  more  a  sinner  seeks  to  attract  the  attention  of 
men,  the  further  does  God  turn  His  compassion  from 
mm.  Acts  xii.  21,  23. — In  order  to  be  a  sincere 
Christian,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hang  our  head  like 


a  bulrush,  Isa.  Ivui.  5. — The  life  of  believers  is  bid 
with  Christ  in  God ;  but  when  Christ,  who  is  theij 
life,  shall  appear,  they  also  shall  appear  with  Him  ii 
glory.  Col.  iii.  3,  4 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. — Our  good 
works,  though  done  in  secret,  are  not  lost. 

lAsco : — True  righteousness :  It  consists  not  ii 
appearance,  but  in  reality  and  truth ;  its  objects  ar' 
not  earthly,  but  heavenly ;  it  has  respect  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  not  to  that  of  man.  "  Reference  "  to 
God  the  sole  motive  of  truly  good  works. 

Gerlach: — A  comparison  of  this  passage  wjtli 
ch.  V.  16  shows  that  in  this  mstance  also  our  Lord 
teaches  by  contrasts.  He  unmasks  selfishness  in  all 
its  forms,  both  when  it  conceals  unbehef  under  the 
garb  of  humility  and  retirement,  and  when  it  exhib- 
its its  fancied  treasures  to  the  view  of  men.  It  may 
be  equally  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hide  oui 
good  works  (ver.  4)  as  to  display  them. — If  you 
would  have  your  most  ardent  desire  accomplished, 
pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done." — The  object  of  fasting  ia 
to  set  us  free  from  the  power  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
world ;  but  if  we  employ  it  to  further  our  w  orldly 
views,  it  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  gulf  botworr 
God  and  our  souls. 

Braune : — The  address,  Father,  is  also  found  Isa. 
Ixiii.  16  :  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Re 
deemer."  This  was  a  temporary  anticipation  of 
the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophet 
(1  Pet.  i.  11).  The  name,  i^a(Aer,  awakens  in  us  the 
sense  of  our  relationship  to  God,  the  feeling  of  filial 
love  and  trust.  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, Rom.  viii.  15 ;  GaL  iv.  6. 

Heuhjwr : —  Chrysostom  :  If  you  have  not  heard 
your  own  prayers,  how  can  you  expect  that  God  shali 
hear  them  ? — The  will  of  God  is  in  the  first  place  His 
will  with  reference  to  us,  which  wc  are  to  do.  The 
petition  therefore  means :  Take  away  our  own  will, 
and  let  Thy  win  be  my  rule.  But,  further,  the  will 
of  God  also  implies  His  purposes  concerning  us. 
Hence  the  petition  means :  Give  us  such  a  mind  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  Thou  sendest,  and  never 
to  murmur. — A  Christian  must  learn  also  to  have  do- 
minion over  his  body. 

Literature. — Fe.  Arndt  [of  BerUn] :  Zehn  Pre- 
digten  uber  das  Gebet  des  Herrn,  1836;  Niemann: 
Zehn  Predigten  iiber  das  Vaier  Dhser,  1844. — [Also 
Tertullian:  De  oraiione  (who  calls  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  Breviarium  evangelii) ;  Cyprian  :  De  ora- 
iione Dominica  ;  Augustine  ;  De  serm.  M.  ii.  4-8  • 
Serin.  56-58 ;  Origen  :  nepl  ei^'i' ;  Gregory  op 
Ntssa  :  De  oraiione  Dominica ;  Cyril  op  Jerusa- 
lem :  Catech.  xxiii. ;  Bp.  Andrewes  (Anghcan,  who 
calls  the  Lord's  Prayer  "  a  compendium  of  faith  ") : 
Works,  Oxf.,  1841  sqq.,  vol.  v.,  350-476) ;  the  ex- 
planations  of  this  Prayer  in  the  leading  Catechisms 
of  LuiHER,  Calvin,  Heidelberg,  Westminster,  of 
Trent,  etc. ;  Lohe  (Germ.  Luth.) :  Sermom  on  tlu 
lord's  Prayer ;  Wm.  R.  Williams  (Baptist):  Leo 
turea  ore  the  Lord's  Prayer,  New  York,  1860-— 
P.  S.] 
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worldliness  of  the  Phariseea  in  thdr  righteousness  ;  or,  the  Pharisee*'  sharing  of  the  cares  ^  U^ 

heathen. 


Ohapteb  VI.  19-34. 
{Vers,  24-34  the  Pericopefor  the )&th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 


19  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt 

20  [consume],  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal :  But  lay  up  for  yoursidven 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt  [consumeth],  and  where 

21  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal:   For  where  your'  treasure  is,  there  will  your 

22  heart  be  also.     The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thme  eye  be  single,  thy 

23  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thiue  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  darkness.     If  therefore  the  light  tliat  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 

24  darkness!  No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  l"/e 
the  other ;   or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God 

1h  and  mammon.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  Take  no  [anxious]  thought  foi  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  ^  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put 

26  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?  Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they'  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heav 

27  enly  Father  feedeth  them.      Are  ye  not   much  better  than  they?      Which  of  jou 

28  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  [age]  ?  And  why  take  yo 
thought  for  raiment?     Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  tliey  grow;  they  toil  not, 

29  neither  do  they  spin :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  liis  glory  was 

30  not  arrayed  hke  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the   oven,  shall  he  not  much   more  clothe  you,  0 

31  ye  of  little  faith?     Therefore  take  no  thouglit,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  Whal 

32  shall  we  drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  (For  aft<er  all  these  thmgs  d'. 
the  Gentiles  seek:)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 

33  things.     But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ; '  and  all  these 

34  things  shall  be  added  unto  [to]  you.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  tiie  morrow :  for  tla 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

iTer.  21. — Recepta:  vjxiiov.  [Lachmann,  Tiachendorf,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and  Alfurd  ^ve  the  preference  to  (rov, 
(A^  treaanre. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  25.— Lachmann  ^,  following  Cod.  B.,  etc.,  ?)  ri  7rnjT€.  The  addition  is  omitted  by  the  later  authoritieB  and 
rischendorf. 

•  Ver.  83. — [Cod.  B. :  v.  ZiKaiotrvvriv  k.  t^v  fiaaiKeiav  auror.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Uonnedion. — Considerable  importance  attaches 
to  the  question  aa  to  the  connection  between  this 
and  the  preceding  section.  According  to  Strauss 
and  others,  the  two  are  wholly  unconnected.  De 
Wette  remarks :  "  Hitherto  the  discourse  proceeded 
upon  a  definite  plan ;  but  now  the  connection  seems 
loose,  and  longer  and  shorter  sayings  follow  each 
other."  Even  Neander  regards  the  verses  under  con- 
sideration as  an  interpolation  of  Matthew.  Meyer 
misses  only  the  connecting  link  with  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, but  maintains,  against  de  Wette,  the  connection 
of  what  follows,  without,  however,  tracing  it  out. 
[He  adds,  p.  154,  that  we  must  not  confound  the 
unity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  unity  of 
a  modem  sermon. — P.  S.J  .Tholuck  maintains,  that 
while  in  all  probability  this  section  belongs  to  the 
context  as  gipen  in  Luke  xii.  22-34,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  its  position  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  is 
the  correct  one.     "  The  transition  was  natural  from 


the  idea  that  good  works  should  be  done  only  with 
reference  to  Him  who  is  invisible,  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  ver.  33,  that  in  all  our  aims  and  under- 
takings the  mind  should  be  set  upon  the  things  oi 
eternity."  In  our  opinion  (as  expressed  previously  in 
the  Leben  Jew,,  ii.  2,  619),  the  internal  connection 
between  the  two  sections  appears  from  Matt,  xxiii. 
14:  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayer."  The  false  spirituality  ol 
these  hypocrites  arose  from  the  worldly-mindedne^a 
with  which  they  are  specially  charged  in  the  text. 
The  external  connection  with  the  previous  section 
lies  in  the  relation  between  the  ix^  6riaavpi(€T€,  and 
the  air4xou(Ttf  rhv  fxtcrdbv  ainwi'  of  vers.  2,  5,  16. 
Having  shown  how  the  Pharisees  by  their  false  spiritu- 
ality sought  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  a 
figurative  sense,  the  Lord  next  exhibits  their  hypoc- 
risy and  worldUness  in  seeking  to  gather  treasures  in 
the  hteral  sense.  Thus  far  Tholuck  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  admonition  to  lay  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  heaven  is  closely  connected  with  wha< 
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was  formerly  said  about  doing  good  works  in  secre*., 
wliicli  the  Father  would  reward  openly.  But  that 
»ur  Lord  refers  to  worldly-mindedness  in  the  garb  of 
hypocrisy,  and  not  to  ordinary  worldly-mindedness, 
appears  from  the  expression,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon ;"  and,  again,  from  that  most  impor- 
tant declaration,  "  If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,"  etc.  The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  monasticism,  and  of  the  hierarchy,  has  amply 
proved  that  false  spirituality  is  closely  connected  with 
worldly-mindedness,  long  prayers  with  covetousness 
and  ambition,  almsgiving  with  avarice,  and  fasting 
with  feasting.  Indeed,  this  love  of  the  world,  while 
apparently  fleeing  from  it,  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  monasticism. 

Ver.  19.  &T)iTavpois,  treasures. — Treasures 
of  any  kind,  but  more  closely  defined  by  the  addition 
of  the  term  upon  earth,  and  by  the  possibility  of 
their  being  corrupted  by  moth  and  rust,  or  carried 
away  by  thieves.  The  moth  attaches  itself  princi- 
pally to  garments  which  are  not  used,  especially  to 
precious  robes  of  office. — Consumption,  ffpHa  ts 
(the  Vulgate  and  our  authorized  version  render  it 
rust,  James  v.  2,  3 ;  Kuinoel  and  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius  refer  it  to  a  species  of  worms ;  Casaubonus  and 
others  speak  of  a  ec  Sta  Suoif,  hence  (ttjs  ^puitrKovna) ; 
a  general  expression,  but  points  primarily  to  provi- 
sions, to  accumulations  of  food  and  com ;  while  the 
breaking  through  of  thieves  refers  to  the  possession 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
everytliing  which  is  passing  away  has  its  own  princi- 
ple of  destruction,  suited  to  its  special  nature,  whe- 
ther vegetable,  animal,  or  moral.  In  general,  it  ex- 
hibits the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  enjoyments  which  they 
yield.  Irrespective  of  their  use,  these  possessions 
are  dead,  exposed  to  the  moth,  to  consumption,  and 
to  thieves, — to  the  organs  of  pliysical  and  moral  an- 
nihilation. It  scarcely  requires  to  be  added,  that  the 
place  of  these  trea,sures,  the  kind  of  treasures,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  are  in  this 
instance  equally  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Ver.  20.  Treasures  in  heaven. — Our  attention 
is  iirst  directed  to  the  place  where  genuine  treasures 
are  to  be  found,  viz.,  heaven,  where  God  reveals  Him- 
self, and  where  all  is  eternal.  The  kind'oi  treasures 
is  in  accordance  with  their  place,  or  with  heaven. 
Similarly,  these  treasures  must  be  gathered  in  a  hea- 
venly manner — by  kindness,  by  spiritual  fellowship 
with  God,  by  self-denial ;  in  short,  by  a  surrender  to 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  is  therefore  quite  erro- 
neous (with  Chrysostom  and  others)  to  apply  it  to 
almsgiving,  in  the  expectation  of  a  heavenly  reward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
those  who,  like  Meyer,  seem  to  regard  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  something  external  and  future,  that  this 
heavenly  life  begins  upon  earth  by  faith. — The  hea- 
venly possessions  are  characterized  according  to  their 
negative  advantages,  where  no  moth  doth  corrupt, 
etc. ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  4. — These  words  are  also  di- 
rected against  the  carnal  anticipations  of  the  Jews, 
especially  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

Ver.  21.  For  where  your  treasure  is. — Our 
Teasure,  or  dearest  possession,'  forms  the  ideal  on 
which  our  affections  are  set,  and  in  accordance  with 
wliich  our  feelings  and  desires  assume  shape.  Hence, 
if  our  treasure  is  on  earth,  our  heart  will  also  be 
there,  our  incUnations  and  desires  will  be  earthly ; 
and,  since  this  is  contrary  to  our  heaveidy  destiny, 
the  consequence  must  be  eternal  sorrow  and  shame. 
But  if  the  heart  has  its  treasure  in  heaven,  its  affec- 


tions will  also  be  directed  thither,  and  it  will  be  trans 
formed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Ver.  22.  The  light  of  the  body. — Connection 
Not :  in  order  to  fulfil  this  duty,  you  must  "pieserv« 
your  inner  liglit  or  reason  (Chrysostom;  i  i/i,ijs)  un- 
dimmed  ;  "  but :  ye  must  preserve  your  mental  eye 
undivided  in  its  gaze.  The  Lord  evidently  alludes 
here  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  attention  and  affcetion* 
were  divided  between  what  was  temporal  and  what 
was  spiritual.  Their  state  of  mind  is  illustrated  by  th« 
eye.  The  eye  is  the  light  of  the  body  (lighted  from 
the  light  of  the  sun).  Everything  now  depends  on 
a  right  condition  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  a-rr  Kovs , 
i.  6.,  simple,  in  opposition  to  the  TTovi)p6s ,  or  bad, 
spoiled  eye.  If  the  contrast  between  a  healthv  "nd  a 
diseased  eye  were  intended  (in  the  sense  of  anv  ail- 
ment affecting  it),  it  would  have  been  otherwise  ex- 
pressed. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  refers  to  the 
contrast  between  proper  sight  and  deceptive  or 
double  sight.  "  The  word  is  never  used  to  indicate 
healthy.  Hence  we  might  agree  with  Eisner  ana 
Olshausen  in  explaining  it  as  an  eye  which  does  not  sey 
double — double  sight  being  a  disease;  and,  wiib 
Quesnel,  apply  it  as  meaning,  that  it  knows  only  one 
object  of  love — even  God.  But  if  we  inquire  what ' 
Hebrew  word  corresponded  to  the  Greek  term,  we 
find  that  Aquila  and  the  Sept.  translate  a-rrAovs  for 
the  Hebrew  en,  iC"'  =  6A<iK\i)po5,  which  latter,  like 
integer,  is  related  to  airAoDs.  Thus  Theophylaet  ex- 
plains an-Aors  and  -novqpos  by  vyiris  and  I'oiratSTjy." 
Tholuck. — But  we  object  to  any  translation  of  definita 
and  distinct  into  more  general  terms,  in  order  thus  to 
give  them  a  meaning  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
context.  The  desire  of  serving  at  the  same  time 
God  and  mammon  may  be  characterised  as  a  moral 
double  sight,  as  an  evil  eye,  which  is  rightly  desig- 
nated by  TTovi]p6i,  in  direct  contrast  to  'a.ir\avs.  But 
the  eye  is  airhois,  when  it  wholly,  consciously,  and 
calmly  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
— when  it  is  not  wandering,  and  therefore  not 
double-sighted  nor  untrue,  and  hence  worse  than 
blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  evil  if  it  lose 
its  power  of  perceiving,  or  begins  to  wander  and 
miss  the  object  set  before  it.  Then  the  whole  body 
will  be  full  of  darkness,  or  enveloped  in  night.  But 
the  darkening  of  the  mind  has  more  sad  consequences 
than  that  of  the  body.  //  therefore — a  conclusio  a 
minori  ad  niajns—the  light  that  is  in  tliee  (the  inward 
liglit)  be  darkness,  etc. 

Ver.  23.  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
light  that  is  in  thee,  is  of  importance.  Chry- 
sostom :  b  vot:%.  Calvin :  Lumen  vocat  Christus  ra- 
iionem,  quantulacunque  hominibu^  reliqua  manei  post 
laps-um  Adce.  Beza,  Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  Calov: 
"  The  eye  which  is  eidightened  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God."— Tholuck  :  That  which  is  left  of  the 
Divine  image  in  man,  after  John  viii.  47 ;  xviii.  37 ; 
or,  as  Gerhard  has  it,  lumen  natures,  the  light  of  na^ 
ture. — Meyer :  Reason,  especially  practical  reason. — 
The  capacity  of  the  inner  eye  of  reason  to  become 
the  organ  of  knowledge  is  evidently  here  alluded  to, 
although  the  expression  has  a  more  special  meaning. 
It  is  not  the  inner  eye  itself,  the  voin,  but  the  light  ol 
the  inner  eye,  or  the  Old  Testament  revelation  so 
well  known  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  which  had, 
by  their  carnal  views,  b.een  perverted  into  trror. — 
If  the  bodily  eye  is  blind,  the  danger  is  less,  because 
precaution  will  be  used.  The  real  peril  lies  in  the 
eye  seeing  falsely  oi  .louble,  because  in  that  ease  thd 
light  of  the  sun  will  only   serve  to  blind,  which  i« 
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worse  than  utter  darkness.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  inner  eye  when  it  converts  the  hght  of  revela- 
tion into  a  blinding  and  misleading  light.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  They 
Bfould  have  had  God  and  a  carnal  Messiah, — they 
would  serve  the  Lord  and  mammon. 

As  the  organ  of  light,  the  eye  of  the  body  is,  so 
to  speak,  our  light ;  occupying,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  place  of  the  sun,  and  in  that  respect  re- 
presenting the  whole  body,  as  if  the  whole  body  were 
an  eye.  This  makes  it  also  the  organ  and  symbol  of 
the  inner  eye,  or  of  reason,  by  which  the  light  of  the 
spiritual  sun  is  communicated  to  the  inner  life,  and 
which,  if  healthy,  converts  the  whole  inner  Ufe  into 
a  capacity  of  spiritual  perception.  But  just  as  when 
the  external  eye  is  not  simple  or  double  in  its  sight, 
the  outward  light  only  serves  to  dazzle,  so  also  in 
reference  to  the  inner  eye  and  the  light  of  revelation. 
Hovr  great  is  that  darkness !  The  history  of 
Pharisaical  Judaism  has  amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

The  inward  eye  is  intended  to  be  the  eye  of  the 
heart.  Eph.  i.  18.  The  state  of  the  heart  and  the 
state  of  the  eye  influence  each  other.  If  the  heart  is 
set  on  heavenly  treasures,  the  eye  must  be  directed 
toward  the  light.  Comp.  the  biblical  psychology  of 
Beck,  and  Dehtzsch. 

Ter.  24.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters 

Double  sight  of  the  spiritual  eye  is  both  the  cause 
and  the  consequence  of  duplicity  in  reference  to 
the  desires  of  the  heart  (James  i.  8,  an^p  Sixjivxus)- 
But  the  Pharisees,  in  their  false  spirituality,  reduced 
it  to  a  system,  and  deemed  themselves  capable  of 
combining  the  service  of  Heaven  with  their  earthly 
inclinations.  The  Lord  dispels  in  the  text  this  delu- 
sion. It  is  plain  that  no  man  can  at  the  same  time 
truly  serve  two  masters.  One  of  the  two  services 
must  necessarily  be  merely  outward,  or,  what  is 
worse,  one  of  the  masters  must  be  hated  or  despised, 
— because  true  service  presupposes  love  and  attach- 
ment. But  why  two  examples  ?  Meyer ;  "  He  will 
either  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  This  commenta- 
tor correctly  reminds  us  that,  as  in  other  places,  so 
here,  /^ureip  and  aya-rrav  must  have  their  full  mean- 
ing, and  not  be  interpreted  \>j  posthabere  and  prce- 
ferre,  as  de  Wette  and  others  propose.  But  then 
there  must  have  been  some  special  object  for  giving 
two  instances.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  them 
may  lie  in  this,  that  the  real  master  cannot  be  de- 
spised, but  may  be  hated,  since  he  must  be  respect- 
ed, and  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  him.  But 
if  the  real  master  is  loved,  the  servant  will  hold  to 
tim  and  despise  the  usurper,  who  has  no  real  claim, 
and  from 'whose  power  it  is  possible  and  easy  to  with- 
draw. The  application  of  this  to  spiritual  life  is 
plain.  Man  can  have  only  one  master,  or  only  one 
highest  good  and  principle  of  hfe.  But  if  he  choose 
the  world  as  his  highest  good,  and,  along  with  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  attempt  the  service  of  an 
idol,  he  must  decide  for  himself.  First,  however,  let 
him  clearly  understand  that  he  caimot  at  the  same 
time  serve  two  masters,  and  that,  in  attempting  this 
double  service,  he  can  only  be  a  traitor  and  a  hypo- 
crite. 

And  Mammon. — Probably  mammon  was  ori^- 
nally  not  the  name  of  a  mythological  deity,  but  was 
gradually  imported  into  mythology  from  common  life, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  term  is  still 
employed.  Bretschneider :  "  M  a  ,u  to  >/  5  s,  Hebr.  "ji'l'S, 


fortcmae  significat  id,  eui  confidUur,  ut  Sept.  nssias 
Isa.  xxxiii.  6,  Bricavpois,  Ps.  xxzvii.  3,  ttAoCtop 
reddiderunt,  vel  est,  ut  multi  putant,  nomen  Idoli  By 
rorum  et  Pmnorum,  i.  q.  Plutoa  Gracorum."  Au 
gustine  remarks  on  this  passage :  "  Congruit  .st  pn 
nicum  nomen,  nam  lucrum  punice  Mammon,  dicUvr.'' 
"  Money,  in  opposition  to  God,  is  personified  and  r& 
garded  as  an  idol,  somewhat  like  Plutus,  although  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  such  an  idol  was  worshipped." 
— Olshausen. 

Luther :  To  have  money  and  property  is  not  sin- 
ful, provided  it  become  not  thy  master,  but  remain 
thy  servant  and  thou  its  master.** 

Ver.  25.  Take  no  thought. f — Connection.  Anx- 
iety, which  is  distrust  of  God,  is  the  source  of  ava- 
rice. Accordingly,  the  following  sins  follow  each 
other  in  regular  genealogy  ;  1 .  Anxious  care,  distrust 
of  God,  commencement  of  apostasy ;  2.  avarice,  and 
service  of  mammon,  along  with  spurious  and  merely 
external  service  of  God  ;  3.  hypocrisy,  and  furthei 
development  of  external  service  into  religious  parade 
before  men. — Again,  anxious  care  itself  springs  from 
evil  inclination  and  vanity,  from  worldliness  ( What, 
shall  we  eat,  etc.  ?), — which  marks  the  beginning  of 
apostasy  from  God.  The  word  ^fpiM"?",  to  tak/i 
thoughi,  denotes  not  merely  "  anxious  care "  (do 
Wette),  which  would  be  a  tautology,  but  inordinaW 
or  solicitous  concern  or  grief  beyond  our  immediate 
wants,  calling,  or  daily  occupation ;  hence  it  is  in  re 
ality  to  weaken  one's  hands  in  prospect  of  the  work 
before  us,  or  the  direct  opposite  of  carefulness.  From 
its  nature,  care  extends  eU  tV  alipioy,  ver.  34. — By 
its  solicitude  the  heart  becomes  divided,  which  is 
hinted  in  the  word  inpiixv^v  (Tholuck), — T  ij  ij*  u  x  S  > 
in  reference  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  physical 
life. — Is  not  the  life  more  1 — He  who  has  given  the 
greater  will  also  give  the  less. — Solicitude  is  entirely 
at  fault ;  Christ  teaches  us  to  reason, — God  gave  me 
Ufe,  which  is  the  greater  ;  therefore  also,  etc. 

Ver.  26.  The  fowls  of  the  air  [HteraUy :  the 
sky  or  heaven]. — □•'aiBn  qis  ^  which  fly  along 
the  heavens, — i.  c,  appear  separated  from  earth  and 
its  provisions,  and  yet  fly  so  cheerily ;  Tike  the  lily, 


*  [The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  St.  Jerome  in  loc, : 
*'•  Non  dixit  (Dominiis),  qui  habet  divitias,  sed  qui  servit  divl- 
tiis;  qui  divitiarum  servus  est  cuHtodit  ut  sei'vtiJi;  qui  ser- 
vitutis  excussit  jugum,  duiribuit  eas  ut  dominub. ' — P.  8.] 

t  [IVItj  IXC p i^var  €:  Take  not  thought,  be  not  con- 
cerned  about,  care  not  for,  be  not  solicitous,  be  not  dis- 
tracted (from  uepi^w),  Enslish  interpreters  generally  take 
the  word  thought  of  the  Com.  E.  Vers,  in  the  old  English 
sense  for  solicitude,  a?if/oMS  care  (Bacon  anil  Shukspeare; 
e-  Q;  "Queen  Catharine  Parr  died  of  tlwughV^.  Hence 
Campbell  and  others  translate:  ^' Be  not  anxions,"  laying 
the  stress  wholly  on  the  excess  of  care  or  solicitude.  Jos. 
Addis.  Alexander,  ad  Matt.  vi.  25  :  "The  idea  of  excess  ia 
hero  essential,  so  that  ordinary  thought  or  care  is  not  ex- 
cluded." Alford:  "The  E.  V.,  ^  Take  no  thought,^  does 
not  express  the  sense,  but  gives  rather  an  exaggeration  of 
the  command,  and  thus  makes  it  unreal  and  nugatory.  In 
Luke  sii.  29  we  have  lu]  fiereoipi^fade."  But  the  prohi- 
bition has  reference  rather  to  the  future  (comp.  ver.  ?A\ 
"Take  no  thought /o?-  the  morroio  "),  and  to  all  that  exceed.i 
our  acttuil  wants,  as  expressed  in  the  petition;  "Give  na 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  Meter  says;  "Care  is  hcra 
generally  understood  emphatically  of  anxious  cai-e  (which 
the  word  does  not  mean  even  in  Sir.  xxxiv.  1),  but  this  is  an 
arbitrary  assumption.  Jesus  prohibits  to  his  disciples  all 
concern  about  eating,  drinking,  etc.  (das  Besorgtsein  uber- 
haupty^  Yet  some  limitation  is  obviously  suggi'sled  by 
ver.  34,  as  already  remarked,  and  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  well  as  the  consistency  of  Scripture  teaching, 
which  plainly  enjoins  forethought  and  proper  care  in  teiii- 
por.al  things,  and  condemns  only  that  care  which  spring* 
from  unbelieving  doubt  and  distrust  in  Providence,  comp 
1  Tim.  Y.  8;  2  Thess.  iii.  10;  John  xii.  6;  xiii.  29.— P.  9.1 
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^tiiajj  wlijoh  in  its  splendid  apparel  stands  in  the 
widst  of  a  desolate  and  dusty  plain. 

Ver.  27.  Age  [Com.  Version :  Stature],  ^  A  i « i  o . 
— There  are  two  interpretations  of  this  term  :  First, 
ntature  of  the  body  ;  Vulgate,  Chrysostom,  Luther  [our 
nuthorized  version,  also  Fritzsche,  Conant].  Secondly, 
duration  of  life^  age  ;  Hammond,  Wolf,  Olshausen, 
Ewftid,  Meyer '[de  Wette,  Tholuck,  Stier,  Alford,  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Dav.  Brown].  Both  translations  are  wiir- 
ranted  by  the  use  of  the  language,  but  ttie  context  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  "  duration  of  life."  For,  1.  our 
Lord  refers  to  the  preservation  or  the  prolonging  of 
life ;  2.  the  adding  of  a  cubit  to  the  stature  were  not 
something  very  inconsiderable,  as  is  implied  in  the 
text.* — A  cubit  (2  spans),  a  figurative  expression, 
denoting  that  the  duration  of  life  has  its  fixed  mea- 
sure. Similarly  also  the  provision  for  our  life  is 
fixed. 

Ver.  28.  Consider  the  lilies,  KUTa^idSeTs 
TO.  K p  tva . — Very  significant,  as  much  as  :  learn  to 
understand^  study  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
lihes. 

Ver.  29.  In  all  his  glory,  5o|a,  which  may  either 
mean  his  royal  pomp,  or  the  pomp  of  his  royal  army. 
The  word  irepi6,3aA€To,  which  follows,  is  in  favor  of 
the  first  of  these  explanations.  Solomon  was  to  the 
Jewish  mind  the  highest  representative  of  human 
glory  (2  Chron.  ix.  16). 

Ver.  30.  The  grass  of  the  field,  or  every  kind 
of  herb, — among  them  the  lilies,  which  adorn  and  are 
cut  down  with  them.  Dried  grass  and  the  stalks  of 
flowers  were  used  for  heating  ovens.  "  A  number  of 
beautiful  flowers  grow  wild  on  the  fields  and  meadows 
of  the  Promised  Land, — among  them  the  splendid  pur- 
ple or  bright  yellow  Uly,  of  which  the  stem  is  tiiree 
feet  high,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  the  flower  forming 
a  crown  which  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves. 
Song  iv.  5  ;  vi.  2  ;  1  Kings  vii.  19.  In  Palestine,  the 
grass  withers  in  the  course  of  two  days  under  a 
strong  east  wind ;  when  it  is  only  fit  for  hay  or  fuel." 
Gtrlach.  (Comp.  Heubner,  p.  90,  on  extravagance 
in  dress  and  avarice.) 

Ver.  32.  After  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiles seek. — Such  is  the  essential  feature  of  heathen- 
ism ;  and  this  worldliness  led  to  their  apostasy,  poly- 
theism, and  idolatry.  It  deserves  notice,  that  Christ 
here  refers  for  the  third  time  to  the  Gentiles,  since 
the  Pharisees  made  it  their  special  boast  that  they 
were  free  from  all  heathen  contamination.  But  the 
very  extreme  of  their  traditionalism  led  them  into 
heathen  views  and  practices. 

Ver.  33.  Seek  ye  first. — Meyer:  "  npaiTon,  first, 
before  ye  seek  anything  else ;  your  first  seeking. 
There  is  no  room  then  for  any  other  seeking,  as  their 
eating,  drinking,  etc.,  irpoa-TedTja^Tat.  Not 
seeing  this  inference,  a  few  authorities  have  omitted 
the  word  irpuiTuv,  as  in  Luke  xii.  31.  De  Wette  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Trpairov  at  least '  indirectly ' 
Implies  the  lawfulness  of  subordinately  seeking  other 


'  *  [The  only  objection  to  the  version  age,  is  that  cubit  is 
A  mciisure  of  space,  and  not  of  time.  But  this  objection  is 
pa'^ily  i-emovi'd  if  we  remember  the  frequent  representation 
of  human  life  as  ii  journey,  and  the  familiar  phrase:  length 
of  life.  "Lebens^^^t'*^."  Comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  7, 
fitc.  Meter:  ^^ Z>ievon  Goti  geordnete  Lehen^dauer  wird 
tm  Bllde  eines  hestimmten  Ldngenmriasses  gedacttt.'^  The 
primary  meaning  of  7]AtKia  is  age  and  corresponds  better 
with  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xii.  20 :  "  If  ye  then  be  not 
able  to  do  that  which  is  lea^t,  why  take  ye  thouglit  for  the 
rest?"  For  to  add  a  dibit,  i.  e.,  eighteen  inches  or  a  foot 
ind  a  half,  to  man's  stature  would  be  doing  something  very 
irreat-P.  S.] 


things.  All  other  seeking,  whether  the  npuTov  b« 
retained  or  not,  is  excluded  by  ver.  32  (irivra.  7.  rai* 
Tctri  iBflj  e7rif7;T.)andby  Kal — -jrpoiTTfflTltrtTai." — Bul 
in  this  case  the  word  rrpuiTov  must  mean  not  merelj 
first  in  order  of  time,  but  refers  to  the  principle  which 
actuates  us  in  seeking,  on  which  our  earnestness  in 
our  temporal  calling,  and  the  blessing  upon  that  call- 
ing, depend.  This  principle  of  ever  setting  befoie  .is 
even  in  temporal  matters,  the  grand  spiritual  object, 
leads  onward  and  upward,  until  that  which  is  second 
ary  and  subordinate  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  that 
which  is  spiritual. — The  difference  between  the  sun- 
pie  fijTcTTf  and  its  compound  jin^nToiati'  deserves 
mention.  The  former  refers  to  a  seeking  which  in 
itself  is  healthy  ;  the  other,  to  that  which  is  unhealthj 
and  excessive. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteous 
ness. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  called  tha 
of  God,  because  the  former  verses  refer  to  God  as 
the  highest  good.  To  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  ia 
to  seek  those  blessings  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  which  the  corresponding  rights 
eousness  is  delineated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Ver.  34.  The  morrovr,  r)  aHptoy,  is  personified. 
Every  day  brings  its  own  evil — k aKia  TaAaiirajpfo, 
KaK6Ti]i — from  an  evil  world,  but  also  its  own  help 
and  deliverance  from  our  heavenly  Father.* 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

L  The  real  nature  of  false  spirituality  appears  ir. 
the  dualism  to  which  it  leads,  in  the  attempt  violent- 
ly to  sever  between  God  and  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
false  worldliness  wiiich  it  cherishes,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency.  Hence,  fanum  and  profa^ 
num — holiday  and  work-day  ;  priest  and  layman ;  clois- 
ter and  the  world;  spiritual  and  temporal  care  ;  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  power  (the  two  swords,  as  they  are 
called) ;  spiritual  and  temporal  gain  ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  possessions ;  spiritual  and  temporal  enjoy- 
ment (Carnival  and  Lent).  Or  rather,  more  correct- 
ly, it  is  not  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

True  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  combines 
spiritual  with  temporal  life,  by  viewing  the  world  it- 
self as  the  symbol  of  God,  and  by  sanctifying  every- 
thing in  it  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  One. 

2.  Moths,  consumption,  and  thieves  corrupt  ♦) 
possessions  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  if  we 
regard  the  world  as  our  lasting  habitation.     See  in 
this  res,pect  the  whole  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  the 
Preaching  of  Solomon. 

3.  Science,  natural  philosophy,  and  even  the  high- 
est poetry,  have  only  recognized  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  the  sun-Hke  nature  of  the  eye,  while  here 
it  is  painted  as  with  a  sunbeam.  To  each  of  us,  the 
eye  is  his  sun,  provided  it  be  calm  and  single.     Thnj 

*  [Dr.  Dav.  Beown,  in  loc. ;  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  it 
the  evil  thereof.  An  admirable  practical  maxim,  and  better 
rendered  in  our  version  than  in  almost  any  other,  not  ex- 
cepting the  preceding  English  ones.  Everyday  brings  lt» 
own  cares;  and  to  anticipate  is  only  to  double  them.'"  Dr. 
WOEDSWOETH,  ill  loc. :  "Th  s  adage  is  found  in  the  Talmud 
Berachot,  fol.  9,  2.  Vorst,  fJe  Adag.  N.  T.,  p.  808.  Here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  adopts  and  spiritualizes  sev 
eral  proverbial  sayings  in  succession,  which  were  known  to 
the  Jews.  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  He 
adopted  and  spiritualized  petitions  from  the  Jewish  Liturgy. 
He  thus  exemplified  His  own  precept  concerning  new  wine 
and  new  bottles  (Matt,  ix.  16,  IT),  aud  on  bringing  out  of  tho 
storehouse  things  new  and  old  (xlii.  52).  In  all  those  e«soj 
He  animates  the  old  letter  with  the  new  Spirit  o«  His  own.' 
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Dur  vision  iepends  on  two  conditions, — the  outward 
Bun  in  the  heavens,  and  the  inward  sun  of  the  mind. 
And  thus  the  outward  eye  is  at  the  same  time  a  sym- 
bol and  a  medium  of  the  inward  eye,  or  of  intelli- 
gence, the  i/oOs.  Our  intelligence  serves  as  the  organ 
of  the  sun  of  revelation,  and  becomes  light,  if  it  re- 
Bect  not  merely  our  own  finite  understanding,  but 
our  higher  reason,  and  transmit  divine  revelation  to 
lie  inmost  soul.  Otherwise  the  light  itself  becomes 
dirknesa,  And  such  night  is  the  most  dense, — more 
go  than  ordinary  night,  which  is  only  black,  implymg 
tUe  absence  of  light,  or  ignorance.  Less  guilt  at- 
taches itself  to  this  than  to  the  grei/  of  mist — the  in- 
ttrruption  of  light  by  folly  or  prejudice.  But  worst 
of  all  is  that  splendor  of  false  light,  when  the  light 
of  revelation  is  perverted  by  the  worldly  mind  into 
error,  and  truth  itself  converted  into  a  lie. 

4.  Christ  unmasks  the  worldliness  which  hides 
under  the  gar'o  of  false  spirituaUty,  and  traces  it  to 
its  ultimate  source :  hypocrisy,  avarice,  solicitude, 
and  worldly  lust.  He  next  invokes,  against  this  spirit 
of  solicitude  in  its  spiritual  garb,  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  nature,  which  the  Pharisees,  in  their 
ultra-piety,  had  overlooked.  Throughout,  nature 
discloses  its  symbols  to  the  Lord ;  and  they  all  serve 
0,3  symbols  for  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the  trust- 
fulness of  man. 

5.  Christ  Himself  first  sought  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  in  the  fullest  and  moat 
perfect  sense ;  and  everything  else  has  been  added  to 
Him,  Isa.  liii.  So  shall  it  also  be  with  His  people 
(Rom.  viii.). 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

How   false   spirituality   always  has   its   root   in 
w '^'■Idliness  ;  1.  Its  source  is  secretly  cherished  world- 
liness ;  2.  it  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of  the  car- 
nal mind,  and  hence  worldUness  (Col.  ii.  18);    3.  it 
geeks  in  vain  to  conceal   the  worldliness  which  it 
everywhere  betrays.     Or,  1.  Proof  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  2.  from  history ;  3.  from  experience  of 
the  twofold  temptations  with  which  every  Christian 
is  familiar. — Temporal   possessions ;    1.  What  they 
are  in  themselves ;  2.  what  they  become  by  faith  ;  3. 
what  they  become  to  the  carnal  mind. — "  Treasures 
upon  earthy    A  contradiction,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  our  never-dying  souls :  1.  As  being  out- 
ward treasures ;  2.  as  being  transient ;  3.  as  liable  to 
loss. — Treasures  upon  earth, — so  unsubstantial,  and 
yet  so  dangerous  ;  1.  Because  they  are  spoiled  by 
moths,  consumption,  and  thieves  ;    2.  because  they 
bring  mcths,  consumption,  and  thieves  into  the  heart. 
— The  worm  of  death  in  its  threefold  ravages :  1.  In 
inanimate  nature ;  2.  in  physical  life ;  3.  in  human 
society,  or  in  the  moral  world. — A  thief,  or  a  deceiv- 
er, the  moth  and  consumption  of  the  moral  order  of 
things. — Tlie  treasures  in  heaven. — The  treasures  in 
heaven,  in  their  unchangeable  character:    1.    They 
cannot  be  corrupted  from  within ;  2.  they  cannot  be 
consumed  from  without ;   3.  they  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  beneath. — The  treasures  of  earth  and  the 
treasures  of  heaven. — Gathering  in  appearance  and 
gathering  in  reality. — False  gathering  is  a  casting 
away,  under  the  appearance  of  gain. — Real  gathering 
Is  gain,  under  the   appearance  of  loss. — True  and 
false  gain. — Wondrous  character  of  the  possessions 
of  heaven :  1.  They  are  hidden,  yet  manifest ;  2.  in- 
finitely far,  yet  infinitely  near ;  3.  one  treasure,  yet 
Innumerable  treasures. — Only  in  connection  with  hea- 
rcii  (an  we  again  acquire  earth  as  God's  earth. — 


"  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  ii 
also."     1.  The  truth  of  this  saying  (the  heart  evei 
hves  in  its  highest  good).     2.  Inferences  from  thi 
saying ;  (a)  As  the  treasure  is,  such  shall  the  hear 
become :  the  heart  will  become  heavenly  or  earthly 
according  as  its  treasure  is ;  [b)  strictly  speaking,  oki 
heart  cannot   become   earthly, — it   rather  becomes 
devilish,  a  prey  to  the  passions  of  hell ;  {o\  our  heart 
is  of  heavenly  origin,  and  cannot  find  rest  or  satisfac- 
tion in  earthly  possessions. — '*  The  eye  is  the  light  of 
the  body : "  l".  The  truth ;  2.  the  symbol.— The  body 
in  its  relation  to  the  mind :  1.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
the  mind,  by  which  man  is  to  serve  and  glorify  God ; 
2.  a  symbol  of  the  mind,  by  which  God  admonishes 
man. — The  eye  and  the  light,  in  their  physical  and 
spiritual  import;  1.  The  eye  is  also  of  the  light,  and 
shares  the  nature  of  light ;  2.  the  eye  itself  becomes 
light  by  receiving  light ;  3.  the  eye  gives  light  to  the 
whole  body. — The  eye  and  the  sun :  1 .  The  eye  ia 
sun-like ;  2.  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  heaven ;  3.  the 
eye  and  the  sun  combined  give  light  to  the  body. — 
A  single  eye  and  an  evil  eye,  in  their  respective  bear- 
ing on  the  inner  hfe :  1.  The  eye,  if  single,  has  an 
undivided,  and  hence  true  vision ;  it  beholds  what  is 
right,  because  it  rightly  beholds.     2.  The  eye  that  is 
evil  is  an  ignis  fatuus :  its  vision  is  divided,  and 
hence  false ;  it  beholds  what  is  false,  because  it  false- 
ly beholds. — The  difference  between  a  diseased  eye 
and  an  evil  eye,  or  him  who  is  really  blind  and  him 
who  is  bhnded. — Not  the  blind,  but  the  blinded,  fall ; 
for,  1.  in  their  carelessness,  they  do  not  see ;    2.  in 
their  excitement,  they  do  not  behold  the  principal  ob- 
ject ;  3.  in  their  confusion,  they  see  everything  in  a 
dim  and  disordered  manner. — The  inward  eye  and  its 
object:  1.  Its  nature:  to  perceive  that  wliich is  eter- 
nal.    2.  Its  light :  the  revelation  of  God  in  its  widest 
sense.     3.  Its  giving  of  light :  truthful  application  of 
the  light  which  it  has  received. — An  evil  eye  in  our 
hearts,  or  perverted  reason,  may  turn  even  the  Ught 
of  revelation  into  darkness. — The  most  dense  dark- 
ness is  that  which  the  hypocrite  makes  to  himself 
from  the  light  of  revelation. — The  threefold  night : 

1.  The  blackness  of  night :  want  of  light,  ignorance. 

2.  The  grey  of  mist :  obstruf  tion  of  light,  prejudice 

3.  The  blinding  light,*  or  abuse  and  perversion ,  of 
Ught,  superstition  and  hypocrisy. — An  evil  heart 
changing  the  inward  light  into  darkness :  1.  By  its 
spiritual  pride ;  2.  by  its  carnal  security ;  3.  by  its 
treating  the  flesh  as  if  it  were  spirit,  and  perverting 
the  spirit  into  flesh. — "  How  great  is  that  darkness  !  " 

1.  When  the  inner  eye  is  not  only  blind,  but  bhnd- 
ed ;  2.  when  the  inner  light  is  not  only  obscured, 
but  misleads ;  3.  when  the  day  of  salvation  is  chang- 
ed into  the  night  of  destruction. — "  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters:"  1.  The  truth  of  this  statement; 

2.  its  import  and  weight. — Earthly  possessions  as 
mammon. — Mammon  the  greatest  of  all  idols :  1.  The 
idol  of  all  times  ;  2.  the  idol  of  all  nations ;  3.  the 
idol  of  all  unconverted  hearts ;  4.  the  origin  of  all 
idolatry;  5.  the  first  and  the  last  among  all  the 
hidden  idols  of  God's  people,  both  under  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament. — The  service  of  mammon 
converts  the  service  of  God  into  a  lie. — True  service 
of  God  excludes  the  service  of  mammon. — It  is  im- 
possible to  disown  the  service  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, by  serving  Him  unfaithfully :  we  may  hate,  bul 
we  cannot  cast  oif  His  authority. — If  we  despise  him 


»[Dr.  Lanse  calls  the  three  nights:  Hack  night,  graf 
nii^ht,  and  white  niffht,  or  lAclutniangd,  LicMhemr'iunQ 
IJchtZi  ''"etzuna. — P.  i  1 
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rrho  falsely  claims  mastery  over  us,  we  shall  soon 
be   free  from  his  service. — SoUcitude  is  the  mother 
of  avarice. — Anxious  care  the  certain  consequence 
of   worldly  lust. — "  Take  no   [serious   or   anxious] 
thought:^''     1.  Neither  for  your  life  (your   maiiite- 
iiance);  2.  nor  for  your  body  (your  attire);  3.  nor 
for  what  may  befall  you  (for  to-morrow). — Spiritual 
reasoning  calculated  to  extinguish  our  solicitude.    1. 
God  has  already  given  us  the  greatest  and  best  gift : 
(a)  The  life  of  the  body  is  more  than  its  nourish- 
uent ;  (6)  the  life  of  the  mind  is  more  noble  than 
that  of  its  instrument,  the  body ;  (c)  the  life  of  life, 
or  the  divine  life,  is  the  highest  gain.     2.  God  will 
also  giv  us  all  other  things  in  addition;  nourish- 
ment for  the  body ;  preservation  of  the  body,  and  spir- 
itual sustenance  for  the  life  which  is  from  Him. — The 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  UUes  of  the  field,  preach- 
ers of  trustfulness. — The  diiference  between  solici- 
tude and  lawful  providence. — What  solicitude  cannot 
achieve  and  what  it  can  achieve  :     1.  What  it  can- 
not achieve:  (a)  It  cannot  pray ;  (5)  it  cannot  work  ; 
(c)  it  cannot  create  anything;   (d)    it  cannot  alter 
anything.      2.  What   it   can   achieve :    (a)  Conceal 
heaven  from  our  view ;  {h)  spoil  earth  ;  (c)  open  hell. 
— Solicitude  the  main  principle  of  heathenism.     It 
sprLDgs,  1.  from  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  who 
know  not  the  Uving  God ;  2.  from  their  deifying  the 
things  of  the  world. — "  Your  heavenly  Father  Jcnow- 
eth  thai  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.'''' — God  will 
not  only  nourish,  but  also  adorn  us. — How  strange, 
if  the  little  bird  were  to  attempt  sewing,  or  the  lily 
spinning  ? — What  solicitude  loses,  and  what  it  gains : 
1.  It  loses,  (a)  the  present  moment ;  (b)  to-day ;  (c) 
all  eternity.     2.   It  gains,  (a)  foolish    projects ;  (b) 
anxious  dreams  ;  (c)  a  terrible  awakening. — Christian- 
ity the  source  of  highest  order :  1.  It  restores  proper 
oi'der  in  our  affections  and  desires ;  2.  it  sets  objects 
before  us  in  their  proper  order ;  3.  it  sets  our  daily 
work  in  order ;  4.  it  sets  time  and  eternity  in  their 
proper  order. — SoUcitude,  as   indicating   a   divided 
heart,  is  closely  connected  with  the  eye  that  is  evil, 
and  with  the  attempt  to  serve  two  masters. — Care- 
fulness and  freedom  from  care. — Solicitude  and  ever- 
lasting negUgence. — Solicitude  a  sinful  distrust:  1. 
Of  God ;  2.  of  our  neighbor  ;  S.  of  ourselves. — We 
need  not  be  concerned  for  what   is  least,  since  we 
may  obtain  what  is  highest. — "  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God.'"     How  do  we  learn  it?     1.  From  the 
succession  of  things  (Lord's  day  first,  then  work-day ; 
prayer  first,  then  work)  ;*  2.  mainly  from  our  wants  ; 
3.  in  a  unique  manner,  when  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  God. — Our  earthly  caUing  is  included  in  our  hea- 
venly calling. — He  who  prays  well,  will  also  work 
well. — All  the  wants  of  the  children  of  God  are  sup- 
plied.— Nourishment  and  raiment  are  supplied  with- 
out money  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Do  not  allow 
thoughts  of  the  morrow  to  interfere  with  the  duties 
of  to-day ;  1.  Let  them  not  distract  you  ;  2.  not  tempt 
you ;  3.  not  terrify  you. — Wait  each  day  upon  God 
for  to-day. — Let  to-day's  duty  engross  to-day's  atten- 
tion.— Preparation  for  to-morrow  forms  part  of  the 
duty  of  to-day. — Every  day  brings  its  burden  from 
beneath,  but  also  its  help  from  above. 

filarke : — Parallel  passages ;  eh.  xix.  21 ;  Heb.  xi. 
26  ;  xiii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9-17  ;  James  v.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixii. 
10. — We  ought  not  to  gather  treasures  from  distrust 
of  God's  providence,  nor  from  a  desire  to  become 
rioh ;  but  to  save,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  gather  the 


'  [Remember  tho  familiar  adage :    "  Ova  et  'labora ;' 

i(6  und  arheiie.'^ — P.  S.] 


crumbs,  to  make  provision  for  our  childrca,  2  Cm 
xii.  14,  is  not  displeasing  to  God. — Hedinger :  Wha 
does  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  xvi.  26;  Phil.  iii.  7,  8,  19 
20 ;  Col.  iii.  1,  2. — Not  to  have  treasures,  bu^  -"et  ta 
desire  them  is  also  sinful,  1  Tim.  vi.  9 ;  Ps.  xdx.  17 
— This  warning  applies  also  to  the  poor ;  for  a  beggai 
may  set  his  heart  as  much  upon  one  crown-piece  as  n 
rich  man  upon  thousands,  Luke  xii.  19  ;  Sir.  xi.  17- 
19 ;  Tob.  iv.  7-9, — The  heart,  which  is  created  only 
for  God  and  for  eternity,  is  dishonored  and  degraded 
if  we  set  it  on  things  which  perish,  and,  so  to  speak, 
convert  it  into  a  moth,  James  v.  1,  2. — Quesnel:  Ava- 
rice, 1  Tim.  vi.  9. — God  has  given  man  earthly  pos- 
sessions for  use,  1  Cor,  vii.  31 :  he  who  is  unwilling 
to  employ  them  for  that  object,  will  frequently  ex 
perienee  that  they  may  either  be  taken  from  him,  oi 
disappear  in  his  hands,  Ps.  xxxix.  6. — If  we  forsake 
our  earthly  possessions  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  we  lay 
up  for  ourselves   treasures  in  heaven,  ch.   six.  29. 
The  best  of  all  riches  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  tha 
soul,  Luke  xvii.  21. — If  we  frequently  contemplata 
the  reaUty,  the  continuance,  and  the  excellency  of 
heavenly  treasures,  our  minds  will  not  be  engrossed 
with  transient  and  contemptible  things,  Col.  iii.  1,  2 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.   25. — The  heavenly  treasures,  which  ara 
entrusted  to  God's  keeping,  are  best  kept,  Luke  xii. 
21 ;  Gal.  vi.  9. — Passing  possessions  become  ever- 
lasting, if  they  are  employed  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  in  almsgiving.     In  this  kind   of  exchange  ws 
cannot  be  losers,  Prov.  xi.  4 ;  Ps.  xii.  1,  2. — For  lohert 
your  treasure  is,  Phil.  iii.  20  ;  Col.  iii.  1,  2. — What 
we  love  and  esteem  is  always  in  our  mind. — He  whose 
every  desire  is  in  heaven,  seeks  nothing  upon  earth. — 
Majus: — Totum  raundura  debet  contemner e,  qui  sibi 
thesaurizat  in  ccelo  ;  Augustine,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.   Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  heart,  Isa.  xxvi.  8,  9  ;  Matt, 
xii.  35 ;  Ps.  vii.  10. — Be  careful  that  your  heart  be 
single,  sincere,  and  honest,  or  else  all  is  lost. — Say 
not,  in  your  carnal  confidence,  I  have  a  good  heart, 
Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  rather  pray.  Search  me,  0  God,  and  try 
my  heart,  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24. — Remain  Thou,  0  God, 
in  my  heart,  and  let  my  heart  remain  in  Thee ;  since 
it  is  created  only  for  Thee,  and  Thou  alone  descrvest 
it,  cxxxii.  13,  14. — T/ie  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
There  is  nothing  more  single  than  the  eye  of  faith ; 
follow  that  light,  and  you  are  safe. — The  eyes  are  the 
road  into  the  heart. — Hedinger,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. — Thi 
way  of  the  righteous  is  a  way  of  light,  but  that  of 
sinners  is  only  darkness.     Cramer,  Prov.  xiv.  8. — 
TJie  service  of  mammon,  Hab.  ii.  9. — Much  here  de- 
pends on  the  little  word  serve. — Whoso  seeks  heaven 
in  the  world,  acts  contrary  even  to  nature  and  sound 
reason,   1   Kings  xviii.   21 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15. — The 
service  of  mammon  an  abominable  bondage.    Majus. 
— A  covetous  person  renounces  God,  for  covetoug- 
ness  is  idolatry,  Eph.  v.  5  ;  Col.  iii.  6. — Not  cared, 
well  cared  for,  1  Pet.  v.  7. — All  nature  and  every 
creature  is  like  a  ladder  by  which  we  may  ascend  to 
our  heavenly  Father. — The  birds  of  the  air  are  only 
the  creatures  of  God,  yet  they  are  nourished.     How 
much  more  shall  we  be  provided  for,  who  are  not 
only  His  creatures,  but  called  to  be  His  children  I 
Isa.  Ixiii.  16;  Ps.  ciii.  13.— If  we  would  only  consider 
our  high   origin,   we  should  trust  more  to  infinite 
goodness  and  wisdom,  Isa.  xliv.  2 ;  Sir.  xi.  23. — Just 
as  solicitude  is  the  punishment  of  imbelief,  so  much 
complaining  is  the  fruit  of  unbeMef.— Christians  must 
differ  from  the  heathen  not  only  in  respect  of  then 
faith,  but  also  of  their  use  of  earthly  things. — All  th« 
requirements  of  this  Ufe  are  added  along  with  the  on* 
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BTeat  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — ^Anxiety 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  makes  rich,  since  it  bestows 
God  Himself  and  all  His  blessings,  Ps.  Ixxiiv.  12, 
lixiii.  25. — The  future  belongs  to  God  alone. 

Oossner ; — Ver.  21.  What  man  loves  attracts  his 
heal  t  like  the  magnet  the  iron.  If  your  treasure  is 
in  the  earth,  your  heart  is  in  the  earth  also ;  if  your 
treasure  is  in  God  and  in  heaven,  your  heart  is  ic  God 
■nd  in  heaven.  Braune : — Every  man  has  a  master. 
Being  freed  from  the  service  of  sin,  we  become  serv- 
ants of  righteousness. 

ZAsi-o : — Only  one  direction  of  the  heart  is  right ; 
to  seek  earthly  things  betrays  inward  defilement. — 
To  serve,  means  to  dedicate  all  that  we  are  and  have 
lo  another;  in  this  sense  we  ought  to  serve  God 
alone. — Prayer  and  labor. — SoUcitude  is  foolish,  be- 
ing useless. 

Gerlach : — Our  minds  and  hearts  must  be  fully 
directed  toward  God,  so  that  everything  else  may 
be  subordinate. — '■  Lord,  Thou  hast  created  us  in 
Thine  image,  and  our  heart  is  without  rest  till  it 
finds  rest  in  Thee."  (Augustine.) — In  this  and  the 
following  passage,  care  means  anxious  and  distract- 
ing solicitude ;  not  that  carefulness  which  our  calling 
demands  (Phil.  iv.  6  ;  J  Pet.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5).— Ps. 
civ.  27;  cxlv.  15.  The  circumstance,  that  many 
birds  and  other  animals  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  does 
not  affect  the  argument,  since  this  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  their  want  of  solicitude. 

Meubner : — If  the  heart  and  inclinations  are  at 
fault,  the  whole  life  shall  be  at  fault. — But  if  the  will 
is  directed  toward  that  which  is  good,  everything 
will  bear  reference  to  that  one  grand  object :  there 
will  be  harmony  and  light  within  and  without ;  man 


will  understand  his  wants,  and  where  they  may  b« 
satisfied. — God  demands  our  whole  heart. — The  s^.r 
vice  of  the  world  is  slavery  and  idolatry ,  that  o 
Christ,  liberty. — The  tendency  of  materialism  ta 
ward  heathenism. — Difference  between  the  absenue 
of  solicitude  in  a  Christian  and  in  a  worldly  man :  1 
In  the  former,  it  springs  from  earnestness  for  the 
great  concern ;  2.  in  the  latter,  from  thoughtlessness 
— What  is  the  right  state  so  far  as  care  is  concerned . 
1.  Not  to  place  what  is  heavenly  on  the  same  Ipt  A 
with  what  is  earthly  (ver.  24) ;  2.  not  to  assign  the 
first  place  to  what  is  earthly  (vers.  25-32);  but,  3. 
to  assign  the  first  place  to  what  is  heavenly  fvei's, 
83,  34). — Wretched  folly  of  earthly  cares. — The  rreat 
care  of  the  Christian. — The  decisive  question ;  The 
world  or  Christ  ? — How  Jesus  leads  to  true  freedom 
from  care.* 

Sermons  on  the  pericope,  vers.  24-34,  by  Schlei,- 
ermaclter,  Erdmann,  lAebner,  Reinliard,  Driiseke^ 
Steinmeyer,  and  Claus  Harms. 

*  ["WOBDSWOKTH :  "  Ouf  Lord  does  not  forbid  provldnlt 
forethought  (comp.  1  Tim,  v.  8),  as  was  imagined  hy  the 
Euchites  ('  qui  'ooieiant  fiemper  eCxe<T-&a(  et  nunqiuim  la- 
iorare^),  against  whom  St.  Aufrustine  wrote  his  boolt;  'i>« 
op6r&m:Onachorum.^  But  llf  forbids  anxious,  restless,  and 
distrustful  solieitude  about  earthly  tilings,  and  this  lie  loea 
by  seven  consideratio.is :  1.  The  care  which  God  s!iow8  for 
our  life  and  bodies ;  2.  for  the  inferior  creature?  whicb  exist 
for  our  salte ;  .3.  because  all  our  care  is  vain  withouc  Goil  j 
4.  from  a  consideration  of  the  flowers  and  srrass  which  Goc 
clothes  and  ad<irns  ;  5.  because  such  solicitude  is  uncliristian 
and  heathenish ;  6.  because  God  adds  everythini;  necessary 
to  them  who  seek  Jtryt  His  kingdom  ;  7.  because  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,  Comp.  Phil.  iv.  6 ;  1  Tet 
V.  1,"— P,  S.] 


6.  Ist«e  and  cli/iracUrislic  manifeslations  of  Pharisceism,  as  wicked  harshness  and  abuse  of  what  is  holy. 

(Inqui^iom  and  Indulgences.) 

(Jhaptek  VII.  1-6. 


1,  2     Judge  not,  tliat  ye  be  not  judged.     For  with  wliat  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 

3  judged  :  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.'  And 
why  bc3holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 

4  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?     Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 

5  mote  out  of  thine  eye;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Thou  hypocrite,  first 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 

6  mote  out  of  thy  brother,8  eye.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  [the]  °  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  [with,  Gr.  i.v\  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

"  Ter.  2.— [The  E.  T.  reads  with  the  textus  rec.  a  »<  t  i  iJ.fTp7)Sr-fi<TeTai ;  hence  again.  But  the  oldest  MSB,,  including 
Ood,  B.  or  Vaticanus  (as  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  by  Buttmann),  and  all  the  modern  critical  editors  (Griesb.,  Scholz, 
Lechm,,  Tisohend.,  Tregelles,  Alf.,  Wordsw,)  read  ixerpriiiiiaeTaL.  So  also  Dr.  Lange  who  omits  again  in  his  G.  version 
Tho  reading  avr  i  fxerp.  was  no  doubt  inserted  from  Luke  vi.  38, — P.  S,] 

>  Tor.  6.     [The  definite  article  in  the  Gr.,  as  before  dogs.] 


KXEGETICAIi  AND  CRITICIAL. 

Connection. — De  Wette  and  Tholuck — as  for- 
merly Calvin  and  Bucer — ^miss  the  connection  between 
this  and  the  preceding  section.     Olshausen  suggests. 


that  it  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  character  of  the  disci- 
ples is  in  direct  opposition  to  prevailing  views.  Stier : 
Transition  from  a  view  of  the  inner  man  to  what  waj 
around.  Ewald :  How  the  Christian  ought  to  dea' 
kindly  and  charitably  toward  those  who  are  with 
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out.  Heubner :  However  earnestly  and  zealously  you 
strive  after  perfection,  be  gentle  and  mUd  toward 
.  others.  Our  own  explanation  has  been  given  in 
'  another  place,  and  is  substantially  this.  The  spirit 
of  anxious,  corroding  care,  in  opposition  to  cheerful 
confidence  in  God,  marks  the  final  stage  of  rehgious 
,  perversion,  which  manifests  itself,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  fanaticism  and  harsh  condemnation  of  our  neigh- 
bor, and  on  the  other,  by  carnal  and  callous  trifling 
with  what  is  holy.  For,  these  two  extremes  of  fanat- 
icism and  profanity  meet,  just  as  spurious  asceticism 
is  generally  connected  with  love  of  the  worid  (lAiben 
Jesu,  ii.  2  628).  A  passage  analogous  to  that  under 
considerafton  may  serve  to  throw  light  both  on  the 
connection  and  the  meaning  of  what  otherwise  would 
present  some  difficulty.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  48  we  read, 
"  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming  (worldly-mindedness 
and  worldly  care) ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fel- 
low-servants (fanatical  judging),  and  to  eat  and  drink 
with  the  drunken  (misspendmg  and  profaning  of 
what  is  holy),  etc."  Both  these  passages  evidently 
bear  reference  to  the  judgment  to  come.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  the  following  antithesis:  Be  not  sur- 
charged with  worldly  cares  for  the  morrow,  but  ra- 
ther be  filled  with  spiritual  anxiety  for  the  day  of 
judgment.     Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

Ver.  1.  Judge  not The  word  Kpluew  here  un- 
doubtedly implies  unkind,  condemnatory  judgment 
(Theophylact,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  and  others),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  opposite  clause,  'ha  fiii  KpiBrtTe. 
Meyer  denies  this  without  reason,  although  the  sunile 
about  the  mote  and  the  beam,  proves  that  the  ex- 
|iression  cannot  simply  mean  condemnation.  It  is 
general.  Meyer  is  right  in  controverting  the  idea, 
tliat  the  word  KpSriTe  refers  exclusively  to  the  judg- 
ment of  other  men  (Erasmus,  etc.).  He  apphes  it  to 
the  judgment  to  come ;  but  ver.  6  proves  that  judg- 
ment on  earth  precedes  the  judgment  of  the  last  day. 
Uncharitable  judgment  receives  its  meed  here  as 
well  as  there.  Corap.  v.  22 ;  vi.  14 ;  the  parable  in 
xviii.  23;  James  ii.  13.  Heubner:  '■'■  Judge  iwt.  This 
neither  refers  (unconditionally)  to  our  private  judg- 
ment, nor  to  the  official  expression  of  our  opinion 
which  we  may  be  bound  in  duty  to  give  (which,  how- 
ever, may  run  into  the  smful  extreme  here  condem- 
Ded).  Least  of  all  does  it  apply  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  (who  should  always  bear  inmmd 
that  he  is  under  the  holy  law  of  God),  but  to  those 
uncalled-for  judgments  which  are  neither  dictated  by 
duty,  nor  prompted  by  love.  Kp'iviw  therefore  is 
here  equivalent  to  «;aTa«■plV€i^'."  Comp.  Luke.* 

Ver.  2,  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge; 
i.  e.,  the  strict  measure  of  your  judgment  will  be  made 
;he  standard  according  to  whi  eh  ye  shall  be  judged  (the 

*  [Dr.  D.vT.  Beown,  in  Ms  Com.  on  the  Gospels  (Glas- 
l{ow,  186.3),  ad  loc:  "To  'judge'  here  ((cpiVfic)  does  not 
exactly  mean  to  prononnce  condemnatory  judgment  (jcara- 
•<Dl.Vf:ii'\ ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  simple  judging  at  all,  whether 
tavorable  or  the  reverse.  The  context  makes  it  clear  that 
the  thing  here  condemned  is  that  disposition  to  look  unfav- 
orably on  the  character  and  actions  of  others,  which  leads 
invariably  to  the  pronouncing  of  rash,  unjust,  and  unlovely 
judgments  n[>on  them.  .  .  .  What  the  I^ord  aims  at  is  the 
spirit  out  of  which  tbey  spring.  Provided  we  eschew  this 
unlovely  spirit,  we  are  not  only  warranted  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  a  brother's  character  and  actions,  but.  in  the  exercise 
01  a  necessary  discrimination,  are  often  constrained  to  do  so 
•or  our  own  guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  love 
'n.volved  in  the  exertase  of  a  censorious  disposition  which 
ilone  is  here  condemned.  And  the  argument  against  it — 
th.it  ye  be  not  ,jiidgi'd' — coniirius  this:  'that  your  own 
5h;ira<;tcr  and  actions  be  not  pronounced  upon  with  th:  like 
tevorily:'  thai  is,  at  the  great  day.'' — W  S,] 


eV  is  used  instrumentally).  As  professedly  you  con 
sider  it  right,  you  shall  experience  in  your  own  cas( 
whether  your  standard  be  true  or  false.  "God  ii 
His  righteousness  exercises  the  jus  taliorm.  Truth 
and  equity  are,  so  to  speak,  elastic ;  and  in  the  moral 
order  of  things,  an  unjust  blow  will  recoil  on  hire 
who  has  dealt  it. — And  with  what  measure  ye 
mete. — Mirpov,  comp.  Luke  vi,  3 8. — M  erpricrfTaL, 
according  to  the  majority  of  witnesses;  in  Luke, 
ipTiixerpriSricTfTai.  A  wider  application  of  the  idea 
of  our  relation  toward  our  neighbor.  The  simile  ex 
presses  the  general  principle,  that  according  to  oui 
conduct  toward  our  neighbors  shall  we  receive  at  the 
hand  of  God,  whether  directly  or  through  the  instru 
mentality  of  men.  In  general,  the  figure,  however, 
apphes  to  harsh  and  uncharitable  judgment. 

Ver.  3.  The  mote,  the  splinter,  xaptpos,  festuca 
"  Thus  in  a  Talmudical  proverb,  the  word  DD^p ,  for  a 
small  fault  (Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talm.  p.  2080)."  Ao- 
k6s,  irahs,  nyip ,  hyperbohcally  for  a  great  fault. 
"  As  in  ch.  vi.,  the  eye  of  the  body  here  represents  thai 
of  the  mind ;  our  own  sinfulness  deprives  us  of  the  ca* 
pacity  to  judge  the  moral  perversion  of  others."  De 
Wette  and  Meyer  deny  this  reference.  But  although 
it  is  true  that  the  person  who  has  the  beam  in  his 
eye  is  characterized  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  seeit  g 
clearly,  yet  his  vision  is  morbid.  It  also  deservte 
notice,  that  the  text  refers  to  faults  which  are  outwardlj 
apparent.  Fanaticism  is  specially  bent  on  discover 
ing  and  condemning  errors  of  knowledge,  or  heresies. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  mote  in  the  eye  might  indi- 
cate a  comparatively  trifling  dogmatical  error,  while 
the  beam  would  refer  to  the  destroying  of  the  whole 
system  and  bearing  of  truth. 

Ver.  4.  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote.  " A.tf>es, 
eK$a.Xa>  (the  conjunctive  of  encouragement).  Hia 
hypocrisy  consists  not  merely  in  his  refusing  to  see 
the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  but  also  in  his  disguising 
his  want  of  charity  for  his  brother  under  the  garb  of 
compassionate  zeal. 

Ver.  5.   Thou   hjrpocrite He   is  a   hypocrite 

not  merely  in  the  judgment  of  God,  but  also  in  a 
subjective  sense,  since  he  applies  not  unto  himself 
the  measure  by  which  he  judges  his  brother. — Ata- 
y3  A.  e  i)/  f  I  s .  We  must  not  overlook  the  meaning  of 
the  compound  verb.  Then  shalt  thou  be  able  to  look 
into  it  (properly),  and  really  to  aid  thy  brother.  But 
so  long  as  the  beam  remains  in  ihine  own  eye,  thou 
art  ill  fitted  to  perform  the  operation  upon  the  eye 
of  another. 

Ver.  6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy. — Mal- 
donatus,  de  Wette,  Tholuck,  deny  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  and  the  precedmg  context. 
Kuinoel,  Neander,  Bengel,  and  Olshausen  maintain 
that  vers.  6-11  are  not  in  their  proper  place.  Stier 
suggests  that  Christ  now  proceeds  to  censure  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  excessive  laxity.  Erasmus  and 
Meyer  hold  that  the  expression,  5ia/3A6>eis,  leads 
to  the  idea,  that  it  must  still  be  our  endeavor  to  im- 
prove our  neighbor,  and  not  to  give  that  which  ia 
holy  to  the  dogs.  But,  as  in  former  cases,  the  inter- 
nal connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  pas- 
sage is,  evidently,  that  the  extremes  of  excessive 
harshness  and  of  moral  laxity  generally  meet.  The 
outward  connection  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the 
brother  whose  benefit  is  apparently  the  object  of  the 
harsh  judgments  pronounced  against  bun,  and  the 
dogs  and  swine,  to  whom  that  which  is  holy  is  at  th« 
same  time  prostituted.  Indeed,  such  conduct  falls 
under  the  injunelion,  fi^  Kpii-eTE,  since  the  jiidgmeul 
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of  sinners  is  hastened  and  increased  wlien  what  is 
holy  is  cast  before,  or  even  forced  upon  them  (Matt. 
xiii.  10).  Hence  to  withhold  that  which  is  holy  from 
the  dogs,  and  pearls  from  swine,  is  the  opposite  of 
udging  them,  and  only  what  is  nght  and  proper  in 
the  circumstances. — That  which  is  holy,  t!) 
HyLoi'. — Von  der  Hardt,  Paulus,  and  Tholuck  refer 
it  to  the  sacrificial  meat,  or  to  the  provision  of  the 
priests.  Meyer  controverts  this  view  without  ade- 
quate grounds.  The  difference  between  Sire  and 
the  S  a  \  ?)  T  6 ,  wliich  follows,  deserves  notice.  The 
word  SiSmai  seems  to  imply — however  horrible  it 
may  seem — that  the  dogs  receive  it.  The  expres- 
sion is  evidently  symbolical  not  only  of  Gospel  truth 
(the  provision  of  the  priests),  but  also  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  such  a.s 
the  sacraments.  But  if  this  StS6yat  betokened  a  most 
ioiquitous  laxity,  the  ffaWew  of  pearls  before  swine 
is  the  result  of  a  laxity  which  almost  amounts  to 
madness.  Such,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  Pharisaism — 
profanation  of  what  is  holy  and  good  beyond  rational 
belief — The  pearls,  an  image  of  what  is  most  pre- 
cious. According  to  Gesenius  (in  RosenmuUer's 
Repertorium,  i.  128),  the  figure  is  appUed  by  the 
Arabs  to  well-chosen  words  or  apt  sayings.  De 
Wette :  A  figure  of  pure  conviction,  and  of  the  no- 
blest disposition.  But  if  by  what  is  holy  we  under- 
stand the  highest  reUgious  possessions,  the  term, 
pearls^  may  be  appUed  to  the  highest  moral  posses- 
sions, which  were  specially  prostituted  by  the  Phari- 
sees. It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  figure  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  of  pearls  with  peas  and  acorns. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  swine  touch  with  their  snouts 
everything  resembling  food.  As  this  casting  of  pearls 
before  swine — however  fooHsh — ^must  have  had  some 
show  of  reason,  it  may  perhaps  represent  an  attempt 
to  satisfy  their  cravings.  And  such  indeed  is  the 
true  character  of  laxity  ;  it  prostitutes  what  is  high- 
est and  holiest,  to  satisfy  the  animal  and  the  devilish 
propensities  in  man.  Both  doge  and  swine  were  un- 
clean animals,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (see 
Sept.  1  Kings  xxi.  19  ;  xxii.  38 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  8 ;  ix.  8  ; 
2  Kings  viii.  13  ;  Matt.  xv.  26 ;  Rev.  xxii.  16,  etc.) ; 
and,  indeed,  throughout  antiquity  generally  (Horat. 
JEpisl.  i.  2,  22  :  vixhi!\et  canis  im^nujidics  vet  arnica 
Into  sus).  The  expression  refers  to  what  is  impure 
and  wild  in  our  nature ;  more  particularly,  the  word 
dogs,  alludes  to  that  which  is  low,  unclean,  heretical; 
and  swine,  to  the  hostile  element,  and  to  stubborn 
resistance.  Augustine  regarded  the  dogs  as  oppug- 
natores,  or  hostile  persecutors,  and  the  swine  as  con- 
temtores  veritaiis,  or  unholy  persons  who  were  inca- 
pable of  being  impressed  by  what  was  spiritual.  But 
the  context  does  not  bear  out  this  distinction,  as  the 
swine  are  represented  as  ultimately  the  oppugTiatores. 
"  St.  Bernard  was  wont  to  quote  this  verse,  in  order 
to  incite  the  Christian  knights  to  the  Crusades. 
Schrockh,  Church  Hist.  xxv.  114."     Heubuer. 

Lest  I'hey  trample  them  with  their  feet,  etc. 
— Of  course  the  pearls  coiild  not  be  broken,  but  only 
trampled  in  the  mire. — As  this  refers  only  to  the 
iwine,  Theophylact,  Hammond,  and  others,  apply  the 
rrpacfievT  €  !  ^  i]  ^ai  a  if  to  the  dogs.  But  it  ap- 
plies likewise  to  the  swine.  Although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  conduct  of  the  dogs,  the  horrible  sin  of 
giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  sufficiently  con- 
demns itself,  even  without  mentioning  ulterior  conse- 
quences. Besides,  the  dogs  ultimately  become  swine, 
just  as  that  which  is  holy  is  further  designated  as 
pearls,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  first  action  passes  into 
Me  madness  of  the  second     At  last  the  fuU  conse- 


quences appear,  when  the  swine  turn  from  the  gift  t< 
the  giver,  and  rend  the  profane  sinners.  It  is  need 
less  to  inquire  whether  swine  can  hterally  rend ;  a 
all  events,  they  may  tear  oil  the  flesh.  (Besides,  tin 
word  ^^lojirii',  hke  the  dirumpere  in  the  Vulgate, 
may  allude  to  the  disruption  and  destruction  of  ths 
communion  of  the  disciples. )  'St  fiatp  4vt  t  s,  tilrn- 
ing  [the  again  of  the  E.  V.  is  superfluous],  evidentlj 
denotes  the  enmity  (Ghrysostom)  and  the  fury  of  the 
swine,  on  account  of  the  deception  practised  upon 
them.  Such,  then,  are  the  twofold  consequences : 
that  which  is  holy,  with  all  its  treasures,  is  lost  in  in 
iquity  and  mire ;  while  its  unfaithful  and  vile  admin- 
istrators also  perish  in  their  sin. 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  passage  is  evidently  intended  to  describe 
the  judgment  awaiting  the  false  spiritualism  of  those 
worldly-minded  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Hence  the 
passage  contains  no  reference  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  disciples,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  syna^ 
gogue.  They  are  merely  warned  against  imitating 
those  sinners  ;  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  concealing  un- 
der a  simile  the  fearful  judgment  that  awaits  aU  who 
are  guilty  of  such  profanity. 

2.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  meeting  us  both  during 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem)  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  that  car- 
nal zealots,  while  pronouncing  harsh  judgment  against 
their  brethren,  gave  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs. 
Fanaticism  and  indifferentism  were  combined  in  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  we  meet  them  but 
too  frequently  at  later  periods ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Inquisition  and  the  traffic  in  indulgences,  and 
under  many  other,  though  perhaps  more  subtle, 
forms. 

3.  We  may  connect  with  this  passage  the  prophe- 
cy in  Revelation,  which  represents  the  beast  out  of 
the  sea  as  ultimately  bearing  rule  over  the  external 
sanctuary  (Rev.  xiii.  14). 

4.  From  this  disclosure  of  the  lowest  depth  to 
which  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  descends, 
we  may  profitably  look  to  the  opposite  path,  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ascend  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Theirs  is  a  gradual  progress  through  suf- 
fering to  the  glorious  height  of  purity  and  of  love,  to 
fellowship  with  the  prophets,  and  to  that  final  reward 
which  awaits  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  with  their  spurious  sanctimoniousness,  are 
at  last  degraded  to  the  level  of  those  who  are  com- 
pared to  impure  beasts,  and  who  become  the  instru- 
ments of  judgment  upon  them. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

^^  Judge  liot,  that  ye  be  not  judged?''  For,  1.  with 
your  own  judgment  (according  to  your  own  judicial 
procedure)  shall  ye  be  judged ;  2.  with  your  meas- 
ure (of  punishment)  shall  it  be  measured  to  you ;  3. 
by  your  own  judgment  the  beam  will  be  found  in 
your  own  eye — the  greater  guilt  wdl  attach  to  you. — ■ 
By  anticipating  the  judgment  of  God  by  our  own 
judgment,  we  call  down  judgment  upon  ourselves. 
For,  1.  we  take  the  place  of  the  Judge  (anticipate 
Him) ;  2.  of  the  last  day  (anticipate  it) ;  3.  of  inex- 
orable justice  (anticipate  it). — A  tendency  to  judgG 
others  is  legalism  in  its  full  development  .as  hypoc- 
risy.— ^To  take  pleasure  in  judging,  is  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  saving.  Henee  it  is  opposed,  1.  to  tha 
Gospel ;  2.  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  8.  to  the  mercj 
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n{  God ;  4.  to  our  calling  as  Christians. — Difference 
between  judgment  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  duty  :  1.  The  former  is  done  in  the  prose- 
cution of  our  calling,  and  accompanied  by  pity ;  2. 
the  latter  is  done  contrary  to  our  calhng  as  Chris- 
tians, and  accompanied  by  pleasure  in  condemning. — 
Wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  coudemnest  thy- 
self, Rom.  ii.  1. — Needless  judgment:  1.  Its  origin 
(self  righteousness  and  want  of  love,  self-exaltation 
and  pride,  self-satisfaction  and  hypocrisy) ;  2.  its 
rarious  forms  (speaking  evil,  casting  suspicion,  de- 
tracting, putting  the  worst  construction  upon  matters, 
calumniating,  accusing  of  heresy) ;  3.  its  poisonous 
fruit  (injury  of  evangelical  truth,  injury  to  our  neigh- 
bor whom  we  judge,  injury  to  ourselves). — He  who 
judges  without  mercy,  converts  both  heaven  and 
earth  into  a  place  of  judgment.  To  look  upon  the 
world  with  the  eye  of  a  judge,  is  to  see  it  enveloped 
in  the  flames  of  judgment.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  lose,  1.  our  faith ;  2.  our  love  ;  8.  our  hope. — As 
we  measure  to  our  neighbor,  we  mete  out  to  our- 
selves.— As  we  measure  to  our  neighbor,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  us,  1.  by  God ;  2.  by  man. — When 
tempted  to  judge,  let  us  remember  that  everything 
around  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us. — The 
mote  and  the  beam.  The  judgment  about  the  mote, 
sinful,  I.  because  it  is  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
one  who  himself  needs  to  be  cured ;  2.  because  it  is 
a  hypocritical  oifer  of  aid,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
destitute  of  love ;  3.  because  it  is  a  lying  pretence 
of  ability  to  help,  on  the  part  of  one  who  himself  is 
helpless. — The  hypocrite  derives  his  own  spiritual 
greatness  from  detraction  of  his  brother.  1.  His  ag- 
grandisement springs  from  the  httleness  of  his  broth- 
er ;  2.  his  glory  from  tarnishing  him ;  3.  his  adorn- 
ing from  stripping  him ;  4.  his  vindication  from 
coiidemning  him. — If  our  justification  flow  from  look- 
ir,2;  to  Christ,  we  shall  be  owned  and  exalted  ;  but  if 
&'om  an  uncharitable  and  harsh  estimate  of  our  neigh- 
b(,r,  we  shall  only  descend  lower  and  lower. — A  Phar- 
isee with  the  beam  in  his  eye  attempting  to  relieve  the 
eye  of  his  neighbor,  the  most  ridiculous,  were  it  not 
the  saddest  sight. — "  He  shall  have  judgment  with- 
out mercy  who  has  shown  no  mercy  "  (James  ii.  13). 
' — "  Give  not  that  wl  ich  is  holy  to  the  doga^  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine  ;"  or,  the  sin  of  prostitut- 
ing what  is  holy  in  faith  and  life  :  1.  How  it  is  done ; 
2.  how  it  brings  its  own  condemnation. — Harsh  judg- 
ment and  sinful  prostitution  of  what  is  holy  springing 
from  the  same  root :  1.  as  exemplified  by  the  spirit 
of  traditionalism ;  3.  from  history  (Pharisaism,  Medi- 
ffivahsm,  seventeenth  century) ;  4.  as  apparent  from 
the  temptations  of  our  inner  life. — The  end  of  false 
Bpirituality  in  profligacy. — The  Pharisees  at  last  the 
prey  of  dogs  and  swine. — The  goal  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  that  of  zealots  for  tradition. 

Starke : — Judge  not  from  pariiality,  James  ii.  1 ; 
Qor  from  suspiciousness  or  want  of  love,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
1 ;  nor  from  self-love  or  censoriousness,  vers.  3,  4 ; 
nor  from  envy  and  malice.  Job  xxxi.  29 ;  Prov.  xxiv. 
17 ;  Sir.  viii.  6. — That  ye  be  r;jt  judged,  or  incur  Di- 
me judgment,  P-om.  xir.  10,  -To  judge  is  the  pre- 
>)galive  of  God.    Hence,  te    assume  this  function 


without  special  authority,  were  to  deprive  God  of  Hie 
glory,  or  to  have  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. — The 
Iiord  here  warns  young  converts  of  a  danger  to  whic): 
they  are  peculiarly  hable :  that  of  judging  others,  and 
forgetting  themselves.  Then  He  adverts  to  dangers 
to  which  His  disciples  generally  are  liable,  Luke  ix.  18. 
Such  passages  as  2  Tim.  iii.  6-10;  1  Tim.  v.  1,  1.3, 
19  ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Rom.  xiv.  4,  refer  to  this  zeal  without 
knowledge. — God  has  reserved  to  Himself  alone  to 
judge  the  human  heart.  Learn  to  know  thyself, 
Gal.  vi.  1  ;  Luke  xviii.  11. — The  best  remedy  agahist 
speaking  evil  of  others,  is  to  look  attentively  at  our 
own  heart  and  conduct  before  censuring  others. — He 
who  is  unspiritual,  being  under  the  power  of  great 
sins,  is  incapable  of  showing  to  others  their  trans- 
gressions, Rom.  ii.  19  ;  John  viii.  4-9. — He  who  only 
delights  in  self,  and  looks  down  upon  others,  is  blind- 
ed and  condemned. — Majus :  Rom.  xiv.  1  ;  Prov.  v. 
21,  22. — Diffieilms  est^  prwstare,  quam  exigere,  melius 
exemplo  docere,  quam  dictis.  Hilarius  in  h.  1.  Hab. 
iii.  15. — Let  our  reformation  commence  within,  Ps.  1, 
19.— Dogs,  swine;  Prov.  ix.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  21  ;  Phil, 
iii.  2.  Sanctity  of  the  Lord's  table.  Rev.  xxii.  16  ;  2 
Pet.  ii.  20-22. 

Gossner : — Self-love  makes  blind  toward  o-jrselve.9 
and  sharp-sighted  toward  the  actions  of  our  neigh 
bor. 

Gerlach : — The  passage  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  judge,  and  the  assumption  of  superiority  over  o  \t 
neighbor. 

I/lsco : — It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  kh  g- 
dom  of  God,  that  no  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to 
those  who  have  shown  no  indulgence  to  others  (cb. 
xviii.  23),  but  that  strict  retribution  shall  be  awarded 
them. — Aspire  not  to  be  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
another,  if  thine  own  conscience  is  not  clear,  Lukt 
vi.  41,  42. — But,  on  the  other  hand,  prudence  and  a 
proper  judgment  of  others  are  indispensable,  if  our 
spiritual  welfare  is  not  to  be  recklessly  exposed  to 
danger. — Beware  of  commurucating  the  gracious  ex- 
periences of  your  heart  to  daring,  vicious,  or  hardened 
persons. — Brief  notes :  The  word  of  God  is  the 
sanctuary  by  which  all  other  things  are  hallowed. 
The  dogs  are  those  who  persecute  the  word,  upon 
whom  we  may  not  force  what  is  holy ;  the  swine, 
those  who  despise  the  word,  having  surrendered  them- 
selves to  carnal  lusts. 

Heuhner  : — Our  conduct  toward  others  wUl  be 
the  measure  by  which  God  will  judge  us. — Cast  out, 
or  pull  out ;  i.  «.,  do  not  spare  thyself,  however  pain- 
ful it  maybe ;  after  that,  see  how  thou  canst  take  the 
mote,  etc.,  i.  e.,  deal  gently  and  cautiously  with  thv 
neighbor. — It  is  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  improve  others,  and  requires  great  carefulness. — 
You  do  not  cast  away  your  pearls  to  be  trodden  down 
by  beasts ;  neither  are  you  to  prostitute  to  unholy 
persous  that  which  is  holy, — the  glorious  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  sacraments,  and  your  spiritual  expe- 
riences.— This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
not  to  seek  the  spiritual  good  even  of  such  un 
holy  persons. — Christianity  must  remain  a  mysterj 
from  the  profane  world — amd  yet  be  publiolj  pro- 
claimed. 


CHAP.  VII.  7-29.  14J 


m. 

■'Vitiona  how  to  avoid  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  to  enter  ui,ion  the  way  whiol 
icads  Litf  che  kingdom  of  heaven.    Practical  order  of  grace. — Conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  thi 

Ohaptbe  VII.  7-29. 
(  Vers.  15-23  the  Gospel  for  the  Sth  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

7  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 

8  opened  unto  you :  Frr  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth ; 

9  and  to  him  that  kno'jketh  it  shall  be  opened '  [it  is  opened].  Or  what  man  is  there  of 
I  0  you,'  whom'  [of  whom]  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?  Or  if  he  asii 
1  I  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?     If  ye  tlien,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 

gifts  unto  your  children,  how  mucli  more  shall  your  Father  wliich  [who]  is  in  heaven 

1 2  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

13  Enter  ye  in  at  [through,  Std]  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the  g;ite,  aud  broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be   [are  they]   which  [who]  go  ir. 

14  thereat:  Because  [for]  ■*  strait  is  the  gate,  aud  narrows  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  [are  they]  that  find  it. 

15  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  [who]  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  iiiward- 
10  ly  they  are  ravening  wolves.     Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.     Do  men  gather 

17  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?     Even  so  every  good  tree  briugelli   forth  gooi 

18  fruit;  but  a  [the,  to]  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.     A  good  tree  cannot  bring 

19  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  [nor]  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.     Every  tree  thai 

20  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by  their 
finits  ye  shall  know  them. 

21  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

22  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven.  Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we'  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in 

2Z  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity. 

24  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 

25  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock*:  And  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not: 

26  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock."  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which   [who]   built  his  house 

27  upon  the  sand°:  And  the  rain  descended,  aud  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

28  Aud  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  aston- 

29  ished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he  taught  them  as  one "  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
[their]  '  scribes. 

1  Ver.  8. — [It  /thrill  be  opened  according  to  the  textrec.  :  avoiy^ifreTO^.  But  some  of  the  oldest  authoritiea,  among 
which  is  the  Vatican  Cod.  B.  {see  bhe  ed.  of  Anirelo  Mai,  and  Buttmann).  also  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Conant,  rsAd 
avoiyerai^  it  is  opened,  which  seems  to  correspond  better  to  the  preceding  receiveth^  and  Jindet/i.  Dr.  Conant's  remarl* 
is  not  without  force :  "  The  beautiful  antithesis,  made  by  the  future  and  present  tensf s  in  vers.  7  and  S,  is  marred  at  thfi 
close  by  the  return  to  the  future,  in  the  faulty  form  of  the  Received  Te.\t,  and  in  the  Versions  thiit  follow  it.  In  ver.  7  the 
'.nipera'tive  is  properly  followed  by  the  future  tense,  b(!cause  the  compliance  and  its  reward  are  both  in  the  future  time^ 
but  in  ver.  8,  the  present  {Ae  that  asketh)  is  properly  followed  by  the  sarme  (receiveth),  and  so  of  the  other  two  ckuseg. 
The  propriety  and  point  of  expression,  which  are  so  strilcinji  a  characteristic  of  oui-  Lord's  miinner  in  all  His  discoursea 
Bbouid  not  be  lost  or  marred  in  the  version  of  them."  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Lange  in  liis  G.  version, 
adhere  to  th-e  Received  Te.xt.  Meyer,  otherwise  so  accurate  in  all  that  pertains  to  verbal  exegesis,  and  Langs  cake  no  no 
tice  of  this  dilference.— P.  S.] 

*  Ter,  9.— [Tregelles  edits;  ^  ti?  4^  v^u>t>  ^r^pajiros,  omitting  iirriif,  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vaticanus  as  com 
Parsd  by  Birch.  But  both  Angelo  Mai  and  Buttmann  in  their  editions  of  the  Vatican  C()dex  give  itrnv.  Tile  di'jcrepan 
ey  (8  solved  by  the  fact  that  itrrtv  ^  the  marginal  reading,  hut  not  a  corrector^  as  Birch  sup{)Osedi  but  a  pi  ima  manu 

16  Venellone  in  the  .second  ed.  of  the    nblished  text,  and  Buttmann  explain. — P.  S.] 
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*  Ver.  9.—  Ov  in  Codd.  B.  C,  etc.  The  Eeccpta  adds  4dv,  if.  [Dr.  Conant:  *■  Of  whom;  fiir  whom,  which  is  na 
crammatical.  .  .  .  The  consti-uetion  of  the  sentence  is  not,  indeed,  rhetorically  exact;  but  it  beiorigs  to  that  graceful  ne^ 
Fii^ence  of  art  and  rule,  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  colloquial  style,  and  is  no  less  so  in  Enaiish  than-in  Greek. "- 
P.  S.) 

*  Ver.  14.— "Oti  [for].  This  could  ensily  be  changed  into  ri  [ho'J)  strait],  which  is  supported  by  many  authoritlei 
»nd  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Scholz. 

»  Tcr.  24.— [It  would  be  better  here  and  in  vers.  25,  26  to  leave  out  the  art.  in  Engl,  and  to  translate  "iipon  rock,' 
mid  '^itjwn  aand,^'  in.stead  of  "a  rock'^  (which  might  mean  some  particular  roclc),  and  "  ^!^e  sand.^'  The  Greek  hae  u 
both  cases  the  definite  art.  {rTjy  Trc-rpav  and  t  ij  v  amj.ov),  which  here  designates  classes  of  substances.  Some  com- 
mentators refer  the  roct  to  Christ,  as  Cornel,  a  Lapide  :  "  Mystice  petrn  est  Christus ;  unde  GlosBa  ■  Ille  sdiflcat  in  Christo 
aul  quod  audit  ab  illo  facit'  "  So  also  Alford  and  Wordsworth.  In  this  case  we  ought  to  translate  "  upon  the  rock,"  and 
"uj>on  sand."— P.  S.] 

*  Yer.  29.— [The  word  mie  is  inserted  by  the  E.  T.  and  rather  weakens  the  force  of  the  expression  iis  i^uvaiav  fX""' 
Luige  translates :  wi6  im  Besita  der  Machi.—F.  S.] 

'  Ter.  29. — [The  critical  editions  read  avruy,  and  Lange  translates  accordingly.  Some  add:  Kal  ol  (pcpioaiot. — 
P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

CoTmedion  with  the  context. — De  Wette  and  Mey- 
er deny  the  connection  with  the  preceding  section. — 
Heubner  correctly :  In  order  to  attain  the  Christian 
wisdom  formerly  mentioned,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  seek  it  by  prayer. 

To  our  mind,  the  transition  is  plain.  In  the  for- 
mer section,  the  awful  danger  of  the  judgment  to 
come  was  set  before  the  disciples.  Weak,  helpless, 
and  conscious  of  their  inabihty  to  escape  this  judg- 
ment in  their  own  strength,  or  to  attain  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  encouraging  call 
meets  them,  ^^  Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you,"  etc. 
Seek  a  refuge  in  the  New  Dispensation,  since  the  Old 
is  to  perish  amid  such  judgments.  But  the  general 
connection  is  even  more  definite.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  properly  so  called,  the  Lord  had  described 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  while 
in  its  appUcation,  or  in  the  practical  address  which 
followed  it.  He  had  exposed  the  false  righteousness 
of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
life.  In  the  passage  before  us.  He  now  teaches  them 
how  to  avoid  the  way  of  destruction,  and  to  enter 
upon  that  of  life.  Methodology  or  order  of  succession 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  What  to  seek,  vers.  1- 
14;  2.  what  to  avoid,  vers.  13-2S;  3.  the  evidence 
of  genuine  religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  parable  of 
the  judgment,  vers.  24-27. 

Ver.  7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you. — The 
three  terms,  ask,  seek,  and  knock,  aiTeiTe,  fjiTeiTe, 
Kpomre,  indicate  a  gradation.  Some  critics,  as  de 
Wette  and  Meyer,  hold  that  all  the  three  terms  refer 
to  prayer,  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  LutKer : 
"  By  this  the  Lord  exhorts  us  the  more  strenuously  to 
prayer."  Somewhat  differently,  Bengel  seems  to  refer 
the  terms  to  different  acts :  "  1.  Contra  indigeniiam 
vestram  dona  petite  ;  2.  qucerite  quce  amisisiis  occulta, 
reeipientes  vos  ex  errore  ;  3.  pulsate,  qui  /oris  estis,  ut 
intromittamini."  [Ask  for  gifts  to  meet  your  needs ; 
seek  the  hidden  things  which  you  have  lost,  and  re- 
turn from  your  error ;  knock  ye  who  are  without,  that 
ye  may  be  admitted  within.]  But  Bengel  evidently 
connects  the  idea  of  prayer  with  the  second  and  third 
degree  as  well  as  with  the  first ;  and  Luther  meant  to 
Biiy  that  the  burden  and  the  object  of  our  prayers 
were  increasingly  to  assume  a  more  definite  shape. 
Tholuck :  "  In  practical  appMcation,  the  term  ahe'iTe  is 
generally  referred  to  prayer,  {TjTtiTc  to  our  endeavors, 
and  Kpuvere  to  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures." 
We  regard  the  passage  as  marking  a  climax, — the 
word  f-i)T«rTe,  like  i:;|33  in  Jer.  xxix.  13,  14,  indicat- 
ing earnest  desire;  and  Kpoiew  perseverance,  even 
tliough  an  answer  seemed  denied.    To  ask,  indicates 


the  want  of  an  object,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
free  gift ;  to  seek,  that  it  has  been  lost ;  to  knock,  that 
it  has  been  s!mt  up — hence  this  prayer  which  is  both 
the  work  of  Mfe  and  the  evidence  of  life. 

Ver.  8.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth. — Such,  indeed,  is  the  invariable  rule.  Perse- 
verance in  prosecuting  that  to  which  we  may  fairly  lay 
claim,  is  generally  crowned  with  success  even  among 
men.  How  much  more,  then,  if  our  object  be  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  our  efforts  those  of  prayer ! 
(The  conditions  of  it  appear  from  the  context.)  This 
apphes,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  subjective  bearing 
of  our  spiritual  efforts.  The  following  verses  show 
that  it  is  equally  true  objectively,  or  with  reference  to 
Him  from  whom  the  blessing  is  sought. 

Vers.  9  and  10.  Or  -what  man  ? — The  word  or 
does  not  mark  the  antithesis, — If  it  were  not  so, — 
but  refers  to  the  contrast  between  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  certitude  of  prayer. — The  sudden  turn 
in  the  address  is  exceedingly  striking :  "  Or  where  is 
there  a  man  of  you  whom  his  son  shall  ask  for  bread 
(and  who  shall — no  !), — he  will  surely  not  give  him 
a^  stone  ?  "  The  meaning  is :  However  wicked  any 
of  you  may  be,  if  his  son  were  to  ask  him  for  bread, 
surely  he  would  not  give  him  a  stone,  etc.  Bread 
and  stone,  fish  and  serpent,  however  similar  in  out- 
ward appearance,  are  vastly  different  in  reference  to 
the  nourishment  they  afford.  There  is  evidently  a 
gradation  in  the  expressions.  The  most  hardened 
parent  would  not  meet  the  entreaty  of  his  child  by 
such  cruel  deception.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  text 
does  not  refer  to  the  possibility  of  not  being  heard, 
but  that  it  sets  before  us  the  alternative  of  a  genuine 
and  a  deceptive  answer.  This  indicates  that,  if  God 
were  not  to  hear  our  prayer,  our  state  would  not  simply 
continue  what  it  had  been  before,  but  that  the  heart 
would  become  a  stone,  and  meat  for  the  serpent. 

Ver.  11.  Being  evil.— Meyer :  Although,  com- 
pared with  God,  ye  are  morally  evU  (irphs  av-rtZiaaru- 


Kiiy   rrjs  ayadoTiiTos  toC    ©eoC,  Euthymius    Zigabe- 

nusl.     But  this  "  comparison  with  God  "  must  not  bo 

We  should  rather  explain  it :  Before  God, 


nus), 


measured  even  according  to  the  human  standard,  ys 
are  evU.  The  statement  undoubtedly  implies  the  s'ia 
fulness  of  man,  both  in  its  universality  and  in  its  lim- 
itation by  traits  of  humanity  and  kindness.* 

Know  how  to  give  good  gifts — not,  soleiis  Juin 
(Maldonatus).  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  al  ili 
ty  of  man,  in  opposition  to  his  actual  performance 
but  to  the  powerful  and  ineradicable  instinct  of  pater 
nal  affection,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  for  certain 

♦[Not:  "in  its  inseparaile  connection  vnth  hvmnn 
nature,"  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  misunderstands  the  original' 
"Bedingtheit  dwroli  die  ZUge  der  Hwmanitdt,  der  ilemch 
Uc/ikeit:'~P.  8.1 


CHAP.  VII.  7-29. 
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purposes,  is  capable  of  overcoming  even  our  iron-npia. 
If  the  paternal  feelings  of  man  are  indestractible,  how 
much  more  will  the  goodness  of  God  continue  for  ever ! 
— A  conclusion  a  minori  ad  majus.  Good  things  ; 
in  Lukexi.  13,  more  definitely,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
object  is  here  left  more  uideflnite,  as  opening  up  in 
measure  as  we  seek  it. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would. — Ewald  maintains  that  this  should  have 
been  inserted  in  ch.  v.  44,  before  the  word  ayairoTf. 
The  word  "  therefore  "  implies,  indeed,  a  reference  to 
the  preceding  context ;  wnich,  however,  we  find  in 
the  close  of  the  former  verse,  where  the  free  mercy 
of  God  was  set  before  the  disciples.  As  if  it  were  said : 
In  prayer  commit  yourself  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  God  who  giveth  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
but  on  that  very  ground  imitate  Him  in  your  conduct 
toward  your  neighbors.  God  answers  prayer,  for  it 
is  His  Spirit  who  teaches  us  to  pray.  Do  to  your 
neighbor  what  is  due  to  him  ;  the  demand  which  he 
addresses  to  you  will  be  found  in  your  own  heart,  in 
the  shape  of  your  demand  upon  your  neighbor.  Pray 
with  unbounded  confidence,  and  with  the  same  meas- 
ure bestow  your  affection  upon  your  neighbor.  You 
win  descry  in  your  own  hearts  what  this  measure 
should  be.  From  this  the  connection  will  be  evident. 
The  sentence  is  the  ettical  counterpart  to  the  promise : 
"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  and  is  analogous 
to  the  addition :  "  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,"  in  the 
fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  similar  say- 
ings among  heathen  philosophers,  comp.  Tholuck. 
Wetstein  quotes  the  following  from  the  Rabbins  : 
Quod  tibi  ipsi  odiosuin  esty  proximo  Tie  faclaa^  nam 
hcec  est  tola  lex.  There  the  rule  is  given  negatively, 
hut  here  positively;  and  hence  in  infinitely  richer  and 
deeper  bearing.  De  Wette  thinks  that  the  injunction 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  implies  much  the 
same  thing,  viz.,  moral  equality,  and  does  not  ex- 
press the  distinctive  excellency  of  Christian  morality, 
which  is  pure,  disinterested  love ;  for  it  refers  not  to 
the  matter  of  our  conduct,  and  we  may  possibly  ex- 
pect from  others  something  that  ig  evU,  such  as  flat- 
tery. But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  statement 
applies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  form  or  mode  of 
our  conduct.  It  is  not  said,  "Do  ye  even  that  to 
them,"  but,  "  Do  ye  even  so  to  them  (oStius)."  We 
are  not  to  do  to  people  whatsoever  they  ask  from 
us,  but  we  are  to  act  toward  them  according  to  what 
we  would  expect  at  their  hands.  The  measure  of 
our  demands  is  also  to  be  the  measure  of  our  self- 
denial  and  devotion.  Thus  our  own  heart  wiU  tell 
us,  by  our  requests  upon  others,  what  is  the  request, 
and  what  the  claim,  of  our  neiglibor.  In  other  words, 
our  every  demand  must  become  a  performance.  But 
tiiis  implies  the  mortification  of  egotism ;  and  thus, 
what  in  the  first  place  referred  to  the  manner,  applies 
dlso  to  the  matter,  of  our  conduct.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  statement  contains  an  injunction  of  love  to 
our  neighbor,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  love 
to  ourselves.  The  "  peculiarly  Christian  element "  in 
this  injunction,  is  the  novelty  of  the  measure  which 
we  are  to  apply  to  our  love  to  our  neighbor.  None 
of  us  would  ask  flattery  from  our  neighbor,  knowing 
it  to  be  such.  What  we  desire  from  our  neighbors 
•s,  that  they  shall  be  ministers  of  good,  not  of  evil, 
angels,  not  devils,  to  us :  hence  our  duty  toward  them 
corresponds  with  this  our  demand. — For  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets. — Matt.  xxii.  39 ;  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Enter  ye  in  through  the 
strait  gate. — First  the  gate,  and  then  the  way  (Mey- 
er, Bengel) ;  and  not  the  reverse,  as  ascetic  misun- 


derstanding would  have  it, — first  the  way,  and  then 
the  gate  (Calovius :  the  way, — the  life  on  earth  ;  thf 
gate, — exiiiis  vitce).  Similarly  de  Wette  and  Tho 
luck.  Perhaps  the  mistake  has  arisen  fiom  mixing 
up  this  with  another  figurative  expression :  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle," etc..  Matt.  xix.  24.  Nnr  can  the  expression 
elaepxfaOaL  5 1 a ,  in  ver.  18,  determine  our  inter- 
pretation, since  tl  e  same  words  are  afterward  ai> 
plied  to  the  broad  way  {flnfpx6iJ.fi'0L  5i'  auTJjs).  The 
figure  becomes  even  more  striking,  if  we  recall  to 
mind  the  former  advice,  to  knock.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  two  cities  before  us.  The  pilgrim  must  quit 
the  one,  which  is  the  old  world,  over  which  judgment 
is  to  burst  (Bunyan's  Pilgrimage),  and  enter  into  th€ 
other,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  alone 
the  soul  can  find  a  refuge.  Again,  viewing  the  pas- 
sage in  the  light  of  the  judgment,  which,  according 
to  our  Lord's  prediction,  was  to  overtake  Pharisa- 
ism, we  may  consider  ancient  Jerusalem  as  the  citj 
which  must  be  forsaken.  But  there  are  two  galea 
by  which  it  may  be  left.  One  of  these  is  strait,* 
being  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  the  road  is  nar- 
row— the  seven  beatitudes ;  and  i^ew  are  they  that 
enter  in  thereat  to  eternal  life.  But  there  is  also  a 
wide  gate — the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  a  broad 
way — that  of  external  Judaism ;  and  many  there  are 
which  hurry  along  this  road  to  that  awfid  historical 
destruction, — the  great  airtliKda  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
All  this  is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  eter- 
nal contrast  between  the  children  of  liglit  and  the 
children  of  darkness.  In  this  sense,  the  gate  serves 
a^  the  figure  of  their  choice ;  and  the  way,  as  that  of 
their  walk  and  conduct.  By  the  strait  gate  we  un- 
derstand humility,  repentance,  and  renunciation  of 
the  world,  through  poverty  in  spirit.  The  wide  gate 
is  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  or  the  spu- 
rious riches  of  a  piety  which  is  combined  with  the 
service  of  mammon.  Similarly,  the  narrow  way  is 
the  prosecution  of  those  spiritual  attainments  de- 
scribed in  the  seven  beatitudes ;  while  the  broad  way 
indicates  that  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  which, 
passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  renders  the 
way  so  wide  and  ill-defined.  Tlie  contrast  between 
the  goal  of  these  two  ways  is  exceedingly  significant. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  life ;  in  the  other,  destruction, 
— first,  as  matter  of  inward  experience,  then  of  out- 
ward fact,  and,  lastly,  of  eternal  destiny  (rest  and  un- 
rest, deliverance  and  destruction,  salvation  and  con- 
demnation). The  figurative  language  of  this  passage 
is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  about  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  your 
duty  to  devote  yourselves  to  others, — not  according 
to  the  measure  which  they  demand  at  your  hand, 
but  according  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 
You  are  not  to  follow  the  multitude  on  the  broad 
way,  but  to  seek  with  the  few,  the  elect,  the  strait 
gate,  in  order  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  kingdoi  i 
of  heaven.  Such  is  the  transition  from  the  injunc- 
tion of  what  we  are  to  seek,  to  that  of  what  we  arc 
to  avoid. 

Ver.  15.  Beware  of  false  prophets. — If  it  is 
our  duty  to  beware  of  the  dangerous  example  given 
us  by  the  great  crowd  of  those  who  go  astray,  we 
must  be  even  more  careful  against  the  small  but 
strong  influence  of  false  prophets,  derived  from  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Meyer ;  "  The  i(/6u5o7rpo<()7)Tai  are 
not  Pharisees,  nor  impostors  such  as  Judas  of  GaU  - 

*  [Chrysostom :  trreyr/  t)  irvKri,  ovx  V  -ro^is,  strait  U 
the  Kate,  but  not  tho  heavenly  city  to  whieh  it  leads.—  P.  8. 
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lee  (Acta  v.  87 ;  Joseph.  Be  Bell.  Jvd.  a.  13,  4),  but 
I'alae  Christian  teachers  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,  24),  as  ap- 
pears from  vers.  21-23.  Comp.  Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
Grotius."  But  the  admonition  "to  beware'"  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  the  last  clause  of  the  former 
verse,  "few  are  they  tkat  find  it ;  "  showing  that  these 
false  prophets  must  somehoir  stand  related  to  the 
Pharisees. — The  great  danger  which  ye  shaU  have  to 
eacounter  upon  the  new  or  narrow  way,  will  arise  from 
the  influence  of  false  prophets.  The  Lord  foresaw 
that  Pharisaism  would  in  part  merge  with  Chris- 
tianity, when  its  representatives  would  become  "  false 
prophets,"  or  heresiarchs.  It  was  easy  to  infer, 
that  along  with  such  Jewish  forms  of  error,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  heathen  philosophy  and  mythology  would 
find  their  way  into  the  Church.  The  main  idea  of 
the  simile  is  the  disguise  of  an  old  and  evil  kind  un- 
der a  new  garb  of  piety.  They  come  to  you  (already) 
In  sheep's  clothing.  DeWette;  "  Not  literally  in 
sheep's  skins,  which  the  old  prophets  wore  (Grotius, 
Kuinoel),  but  in  clothing  such  as  sheep  wear,  i.  e., 
gentle  and  meek  in  their  outward  appearance."  Ben- 
gel  :  Vestibus  ui  si  esseiit  oiies.  The  expression  re- 
fers, however,  not  merely  to  their  gentle  and  mild ' 
exterior,  but  also  to  their  profession  of  Christianity 
—the  garb  of  the  lamb ;  while  the  term,  "  inwardly 
ravening  ■wolves "  (Acts  xx.  29),  indicates  not 
only  their  maUce  generally,  but  the  old  enmity  and 
opposition  to  Christianity,  Matt.  x.  16. 

Ver.  16.  By  their  fruits. — This  is  the  decisive 
evidence.  Jerome,  Calvin,  Calovius,  and  others,  re- 
fer the  expression  '■\fruits  "  to  the  false  doctrine  of 
these  prophets ;  Tholuck,  Meyer,  and  others,  to  their 
iDorkH.*'  But  the  passage  alludes  not  to  the  works  of 
ordinary  professors,  but  to  those  of  false  prophets. 
—These,  as  Spener  remarks,  are  schools,  institutions, 
1  doctrinal  principles,  etc. ;  which,  of  course,  are 
closely  coimected  with  their  moral  characters  and 
conduct  (comp.  1  John  iv.  1).  The  character  of  the 
Ebionite  and  Gnrfstic  heresies  certainly  appeared  in 
the  works  of  their  professors,  in  the  harsh  fanaticism 
of  the  one,  and  the  antinomianism  of  the  other,  while 
both  exhibited  the  sectarianism,  proselytism,  and 
hypocrisy  common  to  all  heresies. 

Vers.  16-19.  Illustration  of  this  prhiciple  from 
nature.  At  first  sight,  we  might  have  expected  that 
the  idea  should  be  presented  in  the  opposite  form. 
Shall  we  look  for  thorns  upon  the  vine,  etc.  ?  But 
the  Lord  first  shows  what  we  should  seek,  viz..  good 
fruit,  such  as  grapes  and  fiffs.  Compared  with  such 
fruit,  the  false  prophets  are  thorns  and  thistles. 
"  "Aitai'dai,  or  6.Kayl)ct,  is  the  general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  thorns,  of  which  the  most  common  bears 
small  black  berries  not  unlike  grapes,  while  the 
flower  of  the  Tfiifio\oi  may  be  compared  with  the 
fig."  The  false  prophets  resemble  sharp  thorns, 
from  their  fanatical  and  harsh  traditionalism ;  and 
thistles,  from  their  proselytizing  spirit,  which  takes 
hold  of  and  clings  to  every  part  of  your  person  and 
dress.     Then  follows  the  general  law  of  nature :  As 

*[Alfokd:  "The  Kapiroi  are  both  their  corrupt  doc- 
trines and  their  viciouB  practices,  as  contrasted  with  the 
or.tward  shows  of  ahnsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  their 
sheep's  clothing  to  deceive."  Woedswoeth;  "From  the 
fruits  of  thnr  teaehing  ;  not  from  their  acts  alone,  because 
acts  seemingly  virtuous  arc  often  nothing  more  than  the 
sheep's  clothing  in  which  the  wolf  wraps  himself  in  order 
that  he  may  deceive  and  devour  the  sheep."  WniDON  : 
'■  'riieir  fruits— their  oivn  actions  and  the  moral  tendency 
of  their  doctrines."  D,  Beown:  "Not  their  doctrines.  .  . 
(ur  that  corresponds  to  the  tree  itself;  but  tlie  practical  ef- 
ts t  of  their  teuchinj  which  is  the  proper  fruit  of  the  tree." 
— C.  H.l 


is  the  tree,  such  is  its  fruit ;  as  the  state  1 1  micd,  ao 
the  outward  manifestation.  Nor  can  it  be  other 
wise.  What  applies  to  thorns  and  thistles,  holds 
equally  true  of  every  kind  of  tree.— By  the  good 
tree  is  evidently  meant  the  fruit-tree.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  SfvS pop 
<raxp  jv.  ■S.o.TTpas  signifies,  in  the  first  place,  rotten , 
but  Meyer  is  wrong  in  applying  the  expression  to  de. 
cayed  trees,  which  yielded  only  unwholesome  fruit 
'S.a.npov  means  also  what  is  bad  or  unuseable ;  Matt 
xiii.  48,  applied  to  fish  (de  Wette).  Even  old  wine, 
if  acrid,  may  be  designated  as  aairpoi.  Hence  the 
idea  here  imphed,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  old  and  wild 
growth  of  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  new  and  pre 
cious  fruit  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  and  Col.  ii.  8.^  Philosophj 
Kara  ra  uroix^ia  tov  KotTfiou). — The  judgment  de 
nounced  against  false  prophets  in  ver.  19,  is  intended 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  admonition  repeated  in  ver. 
20,  "By  llieir  fruits  ye  shall  know  than." 

Ver.  21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  vmto  Me, 
Lord,  Iiord. — De  Wette:  "A  warning  against 
merely  external  worship  of  the  Saviour,  or  merely 
external  communion  with  Him,  ver.  21.  Chrysos- 
tom, Jerome,  Augustine,  Maldonatus,  and  after  them 
Tholuck,  erroneously  refer  this  to  the  false  prophets, 
as  if  it  were  a  further  explanation  of  the  judgment 
denounced  upon  them  in  ver.  19.  Me3'er  regards  it 
as  an  appMcation  of  the  preceding  verses  to  Christian 
teachers.  But  these  are  only  spoken  of  in  ver.  22. 
In  another  point  also  we  dissent  from  this  critic.  He 
considers  this  verse  as  expressing  in  plain  and  litera 
terms  wliat  had  been  figuratively  conveyed  in  ver. 
16.  The  real  connection  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding verses  is  as  follows:  In  ver.-.  15-'20,  the  Lord 
had  spoken  of  those  who  taught  destructive  doctrines 
(marlv  the  images  of  wolves,  thorns,  and  thistles) ; 
while  here  He  refers  to  all  (whether  teachers  or 
taught)  who  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  profession, 
witliout  reality." — Not  every  one,  etc.  The  truly 
pious,  therefore,  are  among  the  professors. 

Ver.  22.  Many  will  say  to  Me This  marks 

another  stage,  behig  addressed  to  those  who  have 
done  certain  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  witn- 
out  His  Spirit.  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  that  it 
does  not  applv  to  those  who  spread  dangerous  doc- 
trines. Meyer  holds  that  the  term  prophesied  points 
back  to  the  false  prophets  of  ver.  16.  Against  this, 
sec,  however,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  In  general,  the  passage 
is  intended  further  to  develop  the  idea  formerly  ex- 
pressed. 

In  that  day. — As  in  ch.  xi.  24,  and  in  Luke  x. 
12,  ey  i'l^^pa  Kpiaft^s. 

Tw  (Tw  ov  6  f.i.ar  t ,  by  Thy  name,  or  t/iro-ugfi 
Thy  name,  not  in  Thy  name  (Mark  ix.  38), — i.  e.,  by 
means  of  Thy  name. 

Prophesied,  ■jvpoecp-qTevfTafj.Ev.  —  Grotiui 
and  Fritzsche  understand  it  as  prophesying ;  Meyer, 
as  referring  to  the  prophetic  oflice  of  the  early  teach- 
ers, 1  Cor.  xii.  10.  But  this  included  prophesying  in 
the  stricter  sense. 

We  have  cast  out  devils,  etc.,  Soi/ti(i/io 
i^( ^dKofisp,  etc. — On  the  difference  between 
this  and  S  u  i/d  fj.e  is  trokxds,  k.  t.  \.,  comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  The  latter  passage  applies  more  especially 
to  miracles  of  healing  (xapiff^nTa  lafidrMv),  whils 
the  casting  out  of  devils  has  its  analogon  in  tho 
hepyriixaTa  Suvap-iaiv.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
however,  must  be  taken  rather  in  a  general  sense 
than  as  applying  to  any  particular  manifestation. 
It  appUes  to  religious  enthusiasm  generally,  ^^  htthoi 
operating  on  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  sympatuies 
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but  of  a  theurgio  character  (t^  o-rjo,  not  4i>  rS  aif), 
for  purposes  of  self-exaltation,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
boastfulneas,  which  Luther  points  out  by  repeating, 
in  his  version,  the  expression,  "  have  we  7iot"  three 
times.  But,  despite  their  works,  the  true  founda- 
tion is  awauting, — Christian  love  having  never 
been  called  inio  exercise :  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  John  xiii. 
84,  35. 

Ver.  23.  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them. 
— Tlie  expression  may  mean,  explain;  although  it 
alludes,  no  doubt,  to  their  profession,  as  if  the  Judge 
Himself  were  grieved  in  having  to  explain  it  to  those 
self-deluded  persons.  At  any  rate,  it  indicates  that 
the  hoUownesa  of  many  a  fair  appearance  will  only 
be  exposed  on  that  day. 

I  never  kne-w  you. — If  the  fruit  of  love  does 
not  appear,  the  inmost  individuaUty  of  man,  that 
which  constitutes  his  personal  character,  is  not 
brought  out.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  explain 
it :  I  never  knew  you  as  My  people. 

Depart  trom.  Me — Ps.  vi.  8 ;  Matt.  xxv.  41 — 
yp  that  ■work  iniquity. — Not  merely  on  account 
of  what  is  awauting  in  them,  but  as  having  deceived 
theu'selves  and  others,  and  unwarrantably  used  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their 
own  honor. 

Vers.  24^27.  Therefore,  'whosoever  heareth. 
— This  is  an  inference  from  the  preceding  warning, 
presenting  the  most  terrible  form  of  judgment — that 
which  is  to  overtake  those  who  feign  greatness  of 
faith,  or  high  spiritual  advancement.  At  the  same 
time,  it  forms  also  a  most  solemn  and  striking  con- 
clusion to  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

' Ofnoidxroo . — The  meaning  of  the  active  mood 
is  explained  by  the  passive  reading  6iJ.ui.advTiTai, 
which  is  supported  by  many  authorities.  The  latter 
evidently  signifies,  "  he  shall  be  esteemed,  or  treated 
like."  Accordingly,  the  active  mood  here  must  be 
rendered  :  I  shall  esteem,  or  treat,  him  in  the  judg- 
ment (Tholuck  and  Meyer).  The  circumstance,  that 
the  verb  in  the  active  mood  generally  signifies,  to 
liken  (xi.  16  ;  Luke  xiii.  18-21),  would  appear  to 
favor  the  passive  reading. 

Upon  a  [the]  rock. — Theophylaot,  Jerome,  01s- 
hausen  [Alford,  Wordsworth],  refer  this  to  Christ ; 
others  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense.*  But  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  passage  implies  that  Christ  is 
the  spiritual  Rook  upon  which  to  build  the  house. 
Here  it  is  true  more  irnplicUe  than  explieite. 

The  sand. — According  to  Olshausen,  human 
opinions ;  but  more  properly,  according  to  the  con- 
nection, all  that  wMch  is  transitory— the  teaching 
and  works  of  man. 

The  winds. — Bengel :  temptations ;  Meyer :  the 
dolores  Messics.  We  take  it  more  generally,  as  the 
trials  intervening  between  this  and  the  judgment. 

It  fell  not. — Implying  not  merely  Hfe,  but  tri- 
umph ;  just  as  the  falling  involves  not  merely  airoj- 
\eia,  but  the  shame  of  being  rejected. •)■ 

Vers.  28  and  29.   Oonclusion  of  the  narrative. — 

*  [D.  Brown:  "the  rock  of  true  dlsciplesliip,  or  genuine 
eabjection  to  Christ."—] 

t  [D.  Brown  :  "How  lively  must  this  imagery  have  been 
to  an  audience  accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern 
tempest,  and  the  suddenness  and  completeness  with  whicti 
it  sweeps  everything  unsteady  before  iti"  Chrysostom: 
"The  ruin  descended,  etc.  A  prophecy  verified  in  the  pri- 
aaifive  church,  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  waves  and  storms 
of  the  world,  of  people,  of  tyrants,  of  friends,  of  strangers,  of 
the  devil  himself  perseeutih;;  her,  and  venting  all  the  hurri- 
cane of  his  rage  upon  her.  She  stood  firm,  because  she  was 
built  upon  a  rock.  So  far  from  being  injured,  st.e  was  made 
Borti  gloriouf  by  the  assault"— P.  S.] 

10 


"" Uv  SiSacricaiv . — The  verb  fha  ia  added  to  th< 
participle  by  way  of  increasing  its  force.  It  frequent 
ly  denotes  duration,  continuance:  He  Tsras  teach- 
ing. 

As  having  authority,  viz.,  to  teach  ;  referring 
not  merely  to  human  authority,  nor  to  capacitj 
(Fritzsche:  docejidi  copia)^  nor  even  to  Divine  mis- 
sion, but  to  the  fidl  power  of  the  word  which  ia  at 
the  same  time  the  fuU  authority  of  the  word. 

Oi  ypaiu.na.T  iT^ . — Some  codd.  add.  avTwr 
Another  reading,  still  less  approved,  adds,  oi  (papi 
aa7oi.  Not  that  the  scribes  appeared,  in  comparison 
with  Jesus,  "  as  having  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
office  of  teacher"  (de  Wette) ;  but  as  wanting  tho 
seal  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  of  their  Divine  mission 
and  authority. 


DOCTRINAL  AHD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Messianic  character  and  claims  of  Christ  ap. 
pear  repeatedly  throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt. 
Not  that  He  overstepped  the  landmarks  of  His  his. 
torical  progress  by  asserting  His  dignity  in  so  many 
words,  but  that  the  authority  of  His  teaching  and 
person  must  have  been  felt  by  all.  Even  the  beati- 
tudes would  show  that  He  who  uttered  them  was  a 
Divine  personage.  In  ch.  v.  11,  Chiist  calls  them 
blessed  who  are  persecuted  for  His  name — an  expres- 
sion which  is  explained  in  ver.  10  as  equivalent  to 
suffering  for  rigldeousness'  sake.  His  Divine  author- 
ity further  appears  when  He  designates  His  disciples 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
still  more  in  the  declaration  that  He  came  to  fulfi-1 
the  law  (v.  17).  In  the  course  of  His  sermon,  He 
claims  the  right  both  of  interpreting  the  law,  and  of 
enjoining  its  obUgations  upon  His  disciples :  "  But  I 
say  unto  you."  His  Divine  authority  appears  still 
further  in  the  denunciation  of  the  representatives  of 
a  spurious  and  carnal  worship.  All  His  admonitions 
imply  the  existence  of  a  contrast  between  men, 
whose  nature  is  evil,  and  Himself,  who  is  the  Holy 
One.  Finally,  His  Messianic  dignity  and  office  are 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  concluding  part,  vers.  21- 
23.  The  people,  also,  gradually  seem  to  have  been 
more  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  He  was  sent 
from  on  liigh,  and  that  all  power  and  authority  were 
committed  to  Him  ;  although,  as  yet,  the  feeling  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  vague  and  ill  de- 
fined. 

2.  Christ  conveys  a  twofold  assurance  of  the  safe- 
ty of  the  way  on  which  He  would  have  us  enter.  He 
not  only  gives  His  own  full  and  personal  guarantee, 
but  He  illustrates  and  enforces  what  He  recommends 
by  grounds  derived  from  life,  from  nature,  and  from 
experience.  Among  them.  He  adduces,  1.  the  suc- 
cess of  earnest  human  endeavors  (ver.  8);  2.  the 
affectionate  care  of  earthly  parents,  although  them- 
selves evil  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  also  Isa.  xlix.  15 ;  Eph. 
iii.  14) ;  3.  the  moral  duty  implied  in  the  ordinary 
demands  which  we  make  upon  our  neighbors  (ver. 
12);  4.  the  contrast  between  the  highway  along 
which  the  multitude  travels,  and  the  narrow  path  on 
which  the  elect  walk  (ver.  13);  5.  the  natural  law, 
according  to  which  the  fruits  correspond  to  the  tree, 
and  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad  trees  (ver. 
16);  6.  the  right  and  proper  disposition  of  things: 
the  evil  tree  is  cast  into  the  fire  (ver.  19);  7.  th« 
teaching  of  experience,  as  illustrated  by  the  houss 
reared  upon  the  rock,  and  that  erected  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  sand  (ver.  24). 
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3.  The  following  are  the  leadmg  characteristics 
of  the  way  of  salTation :  I.  In  referen  :e  to  what  we 
are  to  seek, — (a)  Religious  aspirations  :  asking,  seek- 
ing, knocking  (the  evidence  of  true  asking  is,  that  it  is 
followed  by  seeking,  just  as  knocking  is  the  evidence 
of  seeking.  The  expression,  to  seek,  alludes  to  the 
hidden  path  between  the  rocks ;  hence  it  is  said,  "  Few 
Jiere  be  that  find  it ").  (6)  Moral  aspirations  spring- 
ing from  inward  sincerity  and  earnestness,  (c)  Ac- 
tual decision :  we  are  to  leave  the  city  of  destruction, 
Bnd  to  enter  that  of  salvation.  This  Jbrms  a  transi- 
tion, II.  io  what  we  are  to  avoid:  (1)  With  reference 
to  that  which  is  without,  (a)  We  are  not  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  multitude, — to  avoid  that  which  is 
easy,  mere  passiveness.  (b)  We  are  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  false  prophets.  Search  and  try  beyond  the 
outward  appearance  (not  as  it  may  appear  at  the 
time,  but  wait  for  the  autumn  and  the  fruits).  (2) 
With  reference  to  that  which  is  within,  (a)  We  are 
to  beware  of  a  dead  profession  and  merely  nominal 
Christianity,  which  will  prove  equally  discordant  with 
God,  with  His  will,  and  with  Christian  duty  to  our 
neighbor.  (J)  Above  aU,  we  are  to  beware  of  con- 
founding enthusiasm  or  excitement  with  spiritual  life, 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  fellowship  with  Him.  III. 
The  true  test.  The  prospect  into  the  future,  which 
at  the  same  time  implies  an  examination  into  the 
foundation  of  our  present  state :  (a)  Anticipation  of 
the  storm  which  is  to  burst;  (b)  of  the  sunshine 
which  is  to  follow,  and  to  shed  its  hght  either  upon  a 
ruin,  or  on  a  fabric  that  has  stood  the  tempest ;  (c ) 
anticipation  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  as  Judge,  by 
receiving  Him  into  our  inmost  hearts  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  faith  and  life. 

4.  Heresy ;  dead  orthodoxy,  or  adherence  to  the 
letter ;  and  religious  fanaticism  without  spiritual  ex- 
perience :  what  an  awful  cUmax  ! 

6.  True  prudence  consists  in  spiritual  wisdom. 
In  buUding  our  house,  we  must  look  forward  to  the 
ultimate  catastrophe  and  to  eternity.  What  applies 
to  the  individual,  is  equally  true  of  the  community. 
The  simile  here  used  has  received  its  grand  fulfilment 
in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  unbelieving 
and  the  beheving  portion  of  the  synagogue  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Rom. 
Lx.-xi.     Leben  Jesv,  ii.  2,  635  ;  iii.  88.) 

6.  Special  remarks. — (1)  As  to  prayer.  The 
words  of  the  Lord  imply  that  every  prayer  will  cer- 
tainly be  heard  and  answered.  Of  course,  this  re- 
mark only  holds  true  of  genuine  prayer, — which  pre- 
supposes, (a)  a  right  motive  (from  God) ;  (6)  a  right 
spirit  (self-surrender);  (c)  a  corresponding  expres- 
sion (fiUalness) ;  (d)  a  right  object  (our  salvation  in 
the  glory  of  God,  or  the  glory  of  God  in  our  salva- 
tion). Heubner:  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  our  prayers  shall  be  heard,  unless  they  concern 
Ihe  kingdom  of  God  or  our  own  salvation.  For  tem- 
poral blessings  we  can  only  pray  conditionally  (which 
irill,  at  any  rate,  be  the  case  in  every  genuine  pray- 
er) ;  nor  is  the  promise  of  an  answer  absolute  in  such 
circumsiances.  Still,  we  are  both  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  make  loiown  all  our  requests ;  and  the 
more  necessary  the  object  is  which  we  seek,  the  more 
oonfidently  may  we  hope  for  an  answer. — The  Lord 
bestows  temporal  gifts  even  without  our  supplication ; 
but  spiritual  blessings  are  granted  only  in  answer  to 
prayer.  (Corap.  the  passage  in  the  Apolog.  of  Ter- 
tallian  about  prayer,  as  the  only  kind  of  violence  al- 
lowed to  Christians, — '■'■  Bcee  vis  Deo  grata  est.") — 
"  It  is  remarkable  that,  despite  man's  sinfulness,  such 
«ore  for  their  ofi'spring  remains  in  the  heart  of  fath- 


ers and  mothers.  A  glorious  symbol  this  of  the  in 
finite  love  of  our  heavenly  Father." — (2)  i?M/eforoui 
conduct  toward  our  neighbor — negatively :  Do  not 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  chem  do  unto 
yourself.  (Tobith  iv.  15.  The  opinion  of  Salviamu 
on  this  passage,  see  in  Heubner's  Com.,  p.  101.)  With 
this,  Kant's  celebrated  moral  principle  may  be  com- 
pared :  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  your  conduct  maj 
be  capable  of  being  elevated  into  a  maxim  applicable 
to  all,  or  a  universal  principle.  The  rule  here  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  finds  an  echo  in  every  breast.  But 
it  deserves  notice,  that  while  others  may  have  ex- 
pressed it  in  an  imperfect  and  negative  manner,  the  Sa- 
viour alone  disclosed  it  in  all  its  richness  and  fulness. 
— (3)  The  narrow  way  and  the  strait  gate,  the  broad 
Kjflj/ and  Ihe  wide  gate.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
historical  application  of  this  simile ;  nor  yet  its  gen 
eral  import,  as  relating  to  penitence  and  impenitence, 
to  faith  and  unbelief,  to  sanctification  and  destruc- 
tion. Heubner .  "  Oh  !  how  many  go  on  the  broad 
way !  Thus  the  majority  of  men  hasten  to  ruin,  and 
will  ultimately  be  condemned."  But  Heubner  her* 
combines  two  very  diiferent  statements,  which  are 
not  necessarily  connected.  Does  not  grace  rescue 
many  a  soul  from  the  path  of  destruction  even  at  the 
last  hour  ?  But.  apart  from  this,  it  is  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  awful  prospect  set  before  man  in  this 
passage.  See  the  sentences  of  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  others,  on  the  passage,  quoted  by  Heubner,  p. 
102. — Beware,  etc.,  ver.  15. — The  three  kinds  of  false 
spirits  among  Christians  are  here  described  with  mar- 
vellous accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch:  (1)  False 
prophets,  manifestly  referring  to  heretics ;  (2)  false 
professors ;  (3)  spurious  enthusiasts.  On  the  differ- 
ent explanations  o^ fruits,  see  Heubner,  p.  106. 

"  As  the  thorns  and  thistles  must  have  shown,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  tree  on  which  they  grew  was  cor- 
rupt, it  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  refer  that  simile  to 
trees  which  never  bare  fruit,  or  to  such  as  are  hah' 
decayed,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  ofttimes  yield 
some  excellent  fruit.  Undoubtedly,  it  must  apply 
1 0  degenerate  trees.  Accordmgly,  the  expression  is 
significant,  and  indicates  that  our  Lord  acloiowledg- 
ed  a  gradual  depravation  of  nature  corresponding  lo 
the  progress  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
thorns  and  thistles  are  the  symbol."  (Gen.  iii. ;  Le- 
ben Jesii,  ii.  2,  645.) 

In  the  concludhig  simile,  the  contrast  between  a  life 
of  true  faith  and  mere  profession  is  set  before  us,  just 
as  the  figure  of  the  twofold  building  represents,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Church  as  the  great  structure  reared 
by  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  the  building  raised  by 
the  hierarchy. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

Directions  of  the  Lord  how  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. — Essential  outlines  of  the  way  to  heaven- 
1.  Turning  to  God  (to  ask,  to  seek,  to  knock).  2. 
Turning  away  from  the  worid,— (a)  to  give  in  love, 
instead  of  takmg  in  selfishness ;  (6)  to  deny  ourselves  • 
(c)  not  to  follow  the  multitude.  We  must  beware  of 
following  the  example  of  the  multitude,  the  teaching 
of  false  prophets,  the  delusions  of  dead  professors, 
and  the  deceitfuhiess  of  apparent  achievements.  8.- 
Rearing  our  heavenly  house  upon  the  Divine  Rock. 

Ask. — The  unconditional  promise  of  answer  iit 
every  real  want,  or   mfinite  and  prevening  love :   1. 

Expressed  in  the  Divine  arrangement :  ask seek— 

knock;  2.  illustrated  by  a  general  principle,  appli- 
cable to  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  thhigs :  "  Foi 
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evory  oae  tnat  asketh,"  etc. ;  8.  symbolized  and 
proved  by  the  afifection  of  earthly  parents. — Every 
genume  spiritual  aspiration  shall  bo.  satisfied;  "for 
ettry  one  that  aslceth,"  etc. — The  characteristics  of 
irue  prayer.  It  is,  1.  genuine  asking ;  and  becomes, 
2.  earnest  seokmg ;  and  3.  urgent  knocking. — Grad- 
ual progress  in  seeking  after  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Tho  search  becomes, — 1.  increasingly  definite  in  ref- 
erence to  its  object  (a)  the  gift  of  God  ;  (b)  spiritual 
treasure ;  (c)  the  door  of  heaven ;  2.  leads  to  an  in- 
creased sense  of  our  own  poverty  and  ruin  (want ; 
sense  of  having  lost ;  sense  of  standing  without,  of 
being  lost) ;  3.  increasingly  urgent  in  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  and  hence,  4.  results  in  increasing  dependence 
upon  God  (He  must  give,  disclose,  and  open). — The 
love  of  an  earthly  fathei  %  dim  representation  of  the 
love  cf  our  heavenly  Fs  iher :  (a)  From  its  character ; 
(6)  from  li;?  confidence  in  His  disposition  which  we 
cherisn ,  (o)  from  our  txperience  of  past  benefits. — 
The  ruins  of  tme  I  <mianity  left  in  our  sinful  nature, 
an  indication  and  p  oof  of  our  Divine  origin. — Christ 
presupposes  the  coi  uption  of  man,  1.  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  speak  oi  t  only  in  coimection  with  prom- 
ises of  salvation ;  2  10  fully,  as  to  except  none ;  3. 
«o  kindly,  that  He  mentions  at  the  same  time  any  fea^ 
tures  of  genuine  humanity  still  left. 

Therefore  all  thinjs  (ver.  12) — the  law  and  the 
prophets,  as  included  in  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Lord :  "  therefore  all  things,"  etc. :  1.  Proof  of 
it ;  2.  inference  from  it. — This  principle,  as  describ- 
ing the  conduct  of  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  v.  17,  18) ; 
as  explaining  the  nature  of  true  love,  Kom.  xiii.  10  ;  as 
both  the  gift  and  the  requirement  of  His  Spirit. — The 
claims  of  others  upon  us  are  pled  by  the  voice  in  our 
own  hearts. — Our  demands  the  measure  of  our  be- 
Mowing  upon  others. 

Miter  ye  in. — Entrance  into  life  rendered  difiScult : 
1.  From  certain  peculiarities  which  deter :  (a)  The 
gate  is  strait ;  (6)  the  way  is  narrow ;  (c)  difScult  to 
find ;  (d)  there  are  few  companions  on  it.  2.  By  the 
attractions  of  'he  other  road :  (a)  The  gate  is  wide  (the 
principal  .aitranoe) ;  (b)  the  way  broad  (highway) ; 
(c)  many  walk  oa  it ;  and  do  not  merely  walk,  but 
intend  and  expect  to  go  into  the  city  byit  (eiVep- 
Xifievoi  St  avTris). — Marks  of  the  true  way. — Marks 
of  the  false  way. — ^We  are  neither  to  follow  the  mul- 
titude along  the  highways,  nor  false  prophets  into 
byeways. — ^Beware  of  false  prophets :  1.  Why  ^  Be- 
cause they  ax&  false  prophets,  (a)  in  sheep's  clothing 
— ^very  deceptive ;  (6)  inwardly,  ravening  wolves — 
very  destructive.  2.  i!y  what  marks  shall  we  know 
them?  (a)  By  their  fruits.  From  prophets  we 
expect  good  fruit,  such  as  figs  and  grapes  ;  but  these 
yield  only  the  fruits  of  the  wilderness — thorns  and 
thistles.  (6)  From  the  judgment  which  quickly  over- 
takes them. — ^False  comfort  flowing  from  trust  in  a 
dead  profession. — Dead  profession  is  not  rendered 
better  by  our  surrendering  the  Christian  name,  but 
by  a  spiritual  renewal — Who  shall  enter  into  the 
Idngdom  of  heaven  ?  1.  He  oiJy  who  confesses  the 
Lord;  2.  not  every  one  who  outwardly  confesses 
Him  ;  3.  he  who  proves  the  truth  of  his  profession 
by  a  holy  obedience. — Life  in  Christ,  the  will  of  the 
Father  concerning  us. — It  is  one  thing  to  do  many 
urorks  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  another  to  do  them 
in  the  name  of  Christ. — Even  enthusiasm  and  out- 
ward success  are  not  sufficient  evidence  of  our  disci- 
pleship. — Spurious  enthusiasm  generally  betrays  it- 
self by  its  boastfulness. — Many  who  appear  great  in 
Church  and  State,  will  in  that  day  be  deprived  of 
their  assumed  cliaracter,  and  of  their  claims  to  re- 


spect.— The  threefold  judgment  upon  false  prophets 
dead  professors,  and  zealots  and  selfish  enthusiasta 
— The  judgment  implied  in  the  words,  "  1  never  kneu 
you.'"  This  means:  1.  Ye  have  never  known  Me 
2.  never  known  yourselves ;  3.  and  therefore  cannot 
be  known  of  Me. — To  know,  to  love,  and  to  praise,  ga 
hand  in  hand. 

The  house  built  upon  the  rock,  and  that  reared 
upon  the  sand. — The  rock  and  the  sand  ;  or  the  Eternal 
Word  in  its  compactness  and  firmness,  and  the  world, 
resembhng  particles  of  sand,  without  cohesion. — 
Every  spiritual  structure  shall  be  tried.  1.  The  truth 
of  this  statement:  (a)  As  proved  by  experience ;  (6) 
even  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  inner  life,  has  its 
tempests.  2.  Inferences  :  (a)  Many  a  false  building 
has  already  been  swept  away  ;  {b)  how  careful  shoulj 
we  be  in  rearing  our  own  structure  ! — The  word  of 
Christ  a  word  of  power :  1.  Of  real  power  (of  truth, 
of  love,  of  life,  of  the  Spirit) ;  2.  of  perfect  power 
(of  fuU  authority  and  omnipotence). — The  teaching 
of  the  scribes  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  The  foi  ■ 
mer  powerless,  despite  their  appearance  of  powei 
authority,  science,  and  enthusiasm ;  the  latter  all 
powerful,  in  the  midst  of  deepest  outward  poverty 
and  contempt. 

Starke: — Ask:  Ps.  1.  15  ;  Isa.  Iv.  6  ;  Ps.  xxi.  2, 
3  ;  Zech.  x.  1  ;  James  i.  5.  Seek :  Jer.  xxix.  13, 14 
Luke  XV.  6-9.  Knock :  Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Acts  xii.  13- 
16  ;  Kev.  iii.  20 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  26-29. — Augustine : 
Ideo  non  vult  eito  dare.,  ut  tu  discos  ardentius  orare. — 
He  who  would  show  others  the  way,  must  himself 
seek  everything  from  God  in  prayer  :  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6 ; 
Acts  X.  9. — True  prayer  is  converse  with  God.  Ps. 
xix.  14. — Quesnel:  0  Lord,  we  ofttimes  ask  for  the 
stone  of  temporal  possessions,  which  would  make  our 
heart  a  stone ;  but,  instead  of  it.  Thou  hast  given  us 
the  bread  of  Thy  grace,  of  Thy  word,  and  of  Thy  Son ; 
Prov.  XXX.  7. — Foohsh  children  that  we  are,  how  of- 
ten do  we  regard  as  a  stone  what  is  better  for  soul 
and  body  than  the  finest  bread,  and  as  the  poison  of 
serpents,  what  proves  the  most  blessed  medicine  for 
our  hearts  !  Prov.  xx.  24. — Every  earthly  parent  may 
help  to  remhfd  us  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God 
toward  His  own ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  7,  xlix.  16. — Even  if  it 
were  possible  that  all  earthly  parents  should  forget 
their  duty,  yet  will  God  prove  a  Father:  Isa.  xlix. 
15. — The  affection  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
a  symbol  of  the  hearing  of  prayer. — "  Therefore,  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would."  JEn  speculum paratis- 
simum,  justitioe  brevianuTn,  cotnpendiosum  commoni' 
torium.  Jerome. — Each  one  of  us  carries  in  hia 
breast  an  adviser,  judge,  and  monitor  of  his  conduct 
toward  his  neighbor :  Ps.  xv.  3  ;  Matt.  xxii.  39  ;  Eph. 
iv.  25  :  1  Tim.  i.  5 ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  Rom.  xiii.  10.— Here 
you  have  the  test  of  what  you  owe  to  your  neighbors 
— the  spring  of  equity  and  the  bond  of  mutual  for- 
bearance.—Selfishness  will  always  find  a  ready  ex- 
cuse: 1  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  Luke  xviii.  11. — Enter  ye  in  at 
the  strait  gate.  There  are  only  two  roads  wliich 
lead  to  eternity, — that  of  the  world  and  of  the  flesh, 
which  leads  to  hell  and  condemnation ;  and  that  of 
the  Spirit,  which  leads  to  heaven  and  eternal  life 
Therefore  be  sure  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  cho- 
sen.— Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate :  Luke  xiii 
24 ;  Phil.  ii.  12. — Christians  are  pilgrims :  Ps.  xxxix 
12 ;  Heb.  xi.  13.— In  its  folly,  the  world  hasten! 
along  the  broad  way  to  hell,  to  the  sound  of  music 
and  reveky. — The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  be  reveal- 
ed: 2  Cor.  iv.  17;  Rom.  viii.  18.— Luther  :— It  ij 
not  the  Lord  J(  sus  who  makes  the  road  to  heaven  sc 
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strait  and  narrow,  but  rather  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
our  own  flesh:  ch.  xix.  21,  22;  Prov.  xxvi.  13. — 
Why  is  it  that  so  few  find  the  way  to  heaven  ?  Be- 
cause of  their  negligence  in  seeking,  their  sloth  in 
striving,  their  daring  in  resisting  God,  and  their  mal- 
ice in  sinning.  Hence  their  condemnation  rests  upon 
their  own  heads:  2  Pet.  i.  8  ;  Acts  xiv.  16  ;  John 
viii.  12;  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  Rev.  vii.  14. — Let  us  not  be 
offended  at  the  small  number  of  believers,  Isa.  i.  8  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  12  ;  nor  at  their  many  afflictions ;  but  com- 
fort ourselves  in  view  of  their  blessed  end,  Zeph.  iii. 
17  ;  Rev.  iii.  W.— Beware — Phil.  iii.  18  ;  1  John  iv. 
1 — of  fahe  prophets,  Jer.  xiv,  14;  xxiii.  26;  Mic.  iii. 
6-12;  Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Rev.  xvi.  13.— 
Sheep's  clothing,  John  x.  5  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13-15 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  21. — Ravening  wolves,  John  x.  8-12  ;  Acts  xx. 
29;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18;  Ezek.  xxi.  29;  Matt.  i.  16  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14. — Qacenam  sunt  istce  pelles  ovium, 
nisi  nominis  Chriatiam  extrinsecus  fades  ?  (Tertul- 
lian.) — Hwretici  sant  hahitu  oves,  asiu  vulpes,  actu  et 
crudelitatc  lupi.  (Bemhard.) — Trust  not  every  spirit, 
nor  every  lalker  or  seducer. — To  speak  like  an  angel, 
to  pamper  the  flesh,  to  gain  the  simple  by  outward 
devotion,  by  authority,  by  age,  by  tears  or  groans, 
to  give  one's  body  to  be  burned,  to  do  miracles, — are 
not  the  signs  of  a  true  prophet :  the  worst  deceivers 
have  exhibited  all  these,  ch.  xxiv.  4-11  ;  2  Theas.  ii. 
9,  10. — Sound  doctrine  and  the  fruits  of  sanctiflca- 
tion  the  evidence  of  a  true  prophet :  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  18;  Jer.  xxiii.  25,  26,  82;  Hos.  xii.  1.— 
Majlis : — Every  Christian  should  try  the  spirits,  and 
recognize  the  truth  :  Acts  xvii.  11,  the  men  of  Berea. 
— All  who  lead  us  astray  from  the  narrow  way  are 
false  teachers,  Jer.  v.  31 ;  Hos.  xi.  1,  2. — Let  no  one 
imagine  that  there  is  any  Church  entirely  free  from 
heretics,  sectarians,  or  false  teachers. — By  their 
fruits.  Luther : — As  if  He  would  say, — The  appear- 
ance of  false  prophets  may  be  fair,  as  if  it  were  a 
precious  thing ;  but  wait  a  while,  until  it  is  time  to 
gather  and  to  collect  the  fruits,  and  see  what  you  wiU 
then  find  upon  them. — Behold  the  goodness  and 
the  severity  of  God  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  By 
reason  of  sin  it  bears  thorns  and  thistles,  but  it 
also  brings  grapes  and  figs. — False  teachers  are  like 
thorns  and  thistles.  Their  teaching  affords  no  con- 
solation, and  only  wounds  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Song.  V.  7. — The  marks  of  false  teachers  appear  in 
the  way  they  administer  their  office,  in  their  doctrine, 
life,  and  conversation,  in  their  motives,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  their  disciples,  John  xv.  20.  Zeisius. — 
The  hireling  and  the  false  prophet. — It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  the 
word  of  God,  1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  Ex.  xviii.  15. — (^ues- 
nel :  Love,  or  rather  faith,  is  the  root  of  the  good 
tree.  So  long  as  this  root  remains  healthy,  the  tree 
will  not  yield  the  corrupt  fruit  of  sin  ;  but  if  it  is 
awanting,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, 1  Tim.  i.  5. — Majus :  A  wicked  person 
may  be  transformed  into  a  righteous  ;  but,  so  long 
as  he  remains  wicked,  he  cannot  do  anything  that  is 
good,  Matt.  xii.  34 ;  Philem.  11,  12. — Every  tree 
which  hringeih  not  forth  good  fruit.  John  xv.  2-6  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  9  ;  Isa.  viii.  20  ;  Rev.  xix.  20  ;  Gal.  v.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  80  ;  Ps.  cix.  2. — Not  every  one  who  saith. 
1  John  V.  12 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15  ;  Matt.  \. 
19  ;  John  iv.  23  ;  Rom.  ii.  13  ;  James  i.  22  ;  John 
Iii.  16-36. — Quesnel:  To  call  God  our  Lord,  and  yet 
not  to  honor  Him  by  our  works,  is  to  condemn 
ourselves,  2  Cor.  v.  16  ;  Luke  x.  28. — Much  knowl- 
edge, without  co.Tesponding  practice,  entails  the 
heavier  judgment ;  do  what  thou  knowest   Hedinger. 


John  XV.  14. — False  Christianity  make?  !ts  boast  i« 
words,  in  knowledge,  and  appearance — ch.  xxiii. 
27  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5, — but  true  religion  consists  in  deed, 
and  is  spirit  and  life.  The  former  may  be  likened 
to  a  painted  figure ;  the  latter,  to  a  living  man,  ch 
V.  1 6. — Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day.  Matt,  xxiv 
36  ;  1  Cor.  iiii.  1,  2  ;  Phil.  i.  15  ;  Acts  xix  13  ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  13  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  xiii.  13.— So  deeply 
rooted  is  false  conceit  in  our  minds,  that  even  in  the 
day  of  judgment  men  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  they  incurred  condemnation,  ch.  xxv.  44. — 
Quesnel :  How  many  preachers  are  there,  who  in  the 
pulpit  seem  to  be  prophets  ;  and  how  many  minis- 
ters whose  success  is  admired,  but  who,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  are  nothing,  because  they  neglect  His  v/Ul ' 
Luke  xiu.  26. — Then  will  I  profess  unto  them, — open 
ly  on  that  day.  John  x.  14  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19  ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  3;  Matt,  xxv.-  12;  John  i.  27;  Ps.  i.  6. — Dei 
agnoscere  servare  est ;  I)ei  agnoscere  custodire  est , 
non  agnoscere  damnare  est.  Augustine. — The  grace 
of  God  saves  a  soul,  and  not  gifts. — Therefore,  who 
soever  heareih  these  sayings  of  Mine,  etc.  John  iii 
17.— The  Rock  is  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  1  Cor.  iii 
11  ;  X.  4;  Jer.  xvii.  7;  Ps.  cxviii.  22;  Isa.  xxviii 
16  ;  Acts  iv.  11,  12  ;  Rom.  ix.  88  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5-7.— 
To  build  on  Him,  is  to  believe  on  Him. — At  the  clost 
of  a  sermon,  we  should  admonish  our  hearers  to  obe- 
dience and  earnest  application  of  the  word. — Quesnel: 
To  employ  ourselves  in  this  building,  is  to  be  truly 
wise,  Isa.  Iviii.  11,  12. — The  wisdom  of  the  just  !\p- 
pears  in  their  showing  their  faith  by  their  works. — 
And  the  rain  descended.  Ps.  cxxiv.  5  ;  xviii.  5  ;  Rev. 
xii.  15  ;  Jer.  11.  1  ;  Eph.  iv.  14  ;  Ps.  xlvi.  6  ;  Isa. 
xxv.  4  ;  xxxii.  2  ;  Rom.  viii.  35. — Quesnel: — By  the 
practice  of  piety  do  we  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  2.  Pet.  i.  10  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. — Cramer j  Truo 
Christians  are  exposed  to  many  a  tempest  and  storm, 
but  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who 
loved  us. — Perseverance  to  the  end  the  crowning 
manifestation  of  faithful  allegiance  to  Christ,  2  Tim. 
iv.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  ii.  10. — And  doeth  them  not.  James  i. 
22-24. — Majus:  Hypocrisy  bears  to  the  world  the 
aspect  of  a  great  building,  but  it  has  no  foundation, 
and  will  fall,  Luke  xviii.  11-14. — And  the  rain  de- 
scended ;  i.  e.,  adversity  and  strong  temptations  be- 
fell him,  Ps.  xxxii.  6  ;  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Under  such 
trials  a  merely  external  Christianity  speedily  fails. — 
This  refers  to  the  final  judgment,  when  body  and  soul 
shall  be  destroyed  in  hell,  Gen.  vii.  21  ;  Ex.  xiv.  27, 

28  ;  Job  viii.  14  ;  Ps.  i.  6  ;  xxxiv    22  ;  Ixxiii.  19 . 

Quesnel :  That  fall  cannot  be  repaired  again. 

Heuhner : — Ask  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
Seek,  earnestly  aim  after,  perfection.  Knock  at  the 
door  of  heaven,  and  it  shall  be  opened. — Whatever 
is  needful  for  our  salvation  shall  be  granted  in  an- 
swer to  our  prayers. — Ask  in  a  childlike  spirit  for 
what  you  may  stand  in  as  absolute  need  of,  as  of 
bread,  and  God  will  give  it  you. — "  Therefore,  all 
thmgs  whatsoever,"  etc.  In  your  dealings,  put  your- 
self mentally  in  the  place  of  your  neighbor. — Tho 
strait  gate :  true  repentance. — "  Strait  "  refers  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  heart  in  the  matter. — The  wide  gate : 
impenitence. — Appearances  deceive. — Beware  of  mere 
appearance. — Neither  good  works  alone,  nor  sonnj 
doctrine  alone,  constitutes  good  fruits ;  the  latter  are 
the  results  of  both  life  and  doctrine. — A  good  tree  is 
that  which  has  been  ennobled,  and  refers  to  a  regen- 
erate man ;  a  corrupt  tree  is  that  which  has  degener- 
ated, and  means  the  unrenewed  or  natural  man. — Th< 
culture  of  grace  alone  can  ennoble  a  man. — A  cor 
rupt  tree  has  no  place  in  the  garden  of  God. — "  Nol 
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mery  one  that  aaith,  Lord,  Lord." — The  most  splen- 
did talents  are  oftentimes  combined  with  a  wicked 
heart ;  the  moat  splendid  deeds  are  ofttimes  of  dubi- 
ous value.  A  man  may  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
speaker,  the  opponent  of  every  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  the  bold  champion  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble, 
— yet  all  from  selfishness  and  unworthy  ambition. — 
Each  sin  renders  a  man  more  untrue  to  himself. — 
The  future  judgment  will  consist  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  Then  the  game  is  up, 
tmd  it  will  be  said :  Off  with  the  masks.  This  applies 
especially  to  unworthy  ministers. 

The  perioope,  vers.  15-23. — Warning  of  the 
Lord  against  byeways  which  lead  to  destruction  :  1. 
Warning  against  being  led  astray  by  others — by  false 
prophets,  i.  e.,  either  by  false  teachers,  or  by  any  who 
would  seduce  us  from  the  truth ;  2.  against  being 
led  astray  by  our  own  hearts,  by  hypocrisy,  and  mere 
profession. — Fourfold  form  of  the  call  of  the  Lord : 
(a)  As  a  Divine  call ;  (b)  as  the  utterance  of  Divine 
truth ;  (c)  as  that  of  tlie  pure  and  holy  heart ;  {d)  as 
that  of  His  love  and  concern  for  the  souls  of  men. 

The  pericope,  vers.  15-23  Erdmann : — Con- 
eeming  the  true  import  of  human  works. — Sraseke  : 


The  desire  to  appear  good :  1.  Its  nature ;  2.  its  oi 
igin ;  3.  its  moral  character  ;  4.  its  unavoidable  dao 
gers. — Reinhard : — On  the  only  certain  mark  of  « 
state  pleasing  to  God.  It  consists  not,  1.  in  outward 
decency  ;  nor,  2.  in  a  pubUo  profession  of  the  GoS' 
pel ;  nor,  3.  in  personal  attachment  to  Jesus  (?) ;  nor 
4.  in  extraordinary  works  (?) ;  but,  5.  in  faith  in  Je^ 
sus,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  attain  holiness  by  that 
faith, — our  aim  being  directed  toward  the  realily, 
rather  than  the  outward  form. — Marheinelce  .--How 
do  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  true  professors  of  Christ  T 
1.  Not  by  outward  appearances  merely,  but  by  the  pow 
er  and  life  of  faith  ;  2.  by  worlds  of  love ;  3.  by  joy, 
peace,  and  hope.  Nitzsch : — The  true  value  of  good 
works  (Selections  of  Sermons  i.,  p.  12).  Zimmei  ■ 
mann : — The  tree  an  image  of  man  (root,  stem,  mar- 
row, branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit).  Fr.  Krum- 
macher: — Who  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Voices  of  the  Church,  Langenberg,  1852,  p.  49).  Ser 
mons  onVer.  15,  by  Rautenberg,  Souchon,  Ahlfeld, 
Hopfner : — Four  things  necessary  to  constitute  a 
Christian:  1.  Faith  makes  &  Christian;  2.  life  ^ro^es  a 
Christian ;  3.  trials  confirm  a  Christian ;  4.  death 
crowns  a  Christian. 


B.  CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIS  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  BY  MIRACLES  WHICH  ATTEST  Hia 
WORD.  BUT  IN  HIS  MIRACLES,  AS  IN  HIS  TEACHING,  HE  EXPERIENCES  THE  CON- 
TRADICTION OF  THE  PHARISEES,  AND  IS  ULTIMATELY  REVILED.  TRIUMPH  05 
CHRIST  OVER  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  HIS  ENEMIES,  BY  PREPARING  TO  SEND  FORTH 
HIS  TWELVE  APOSTLES.— CH.  VIIL  IS. 

OOHTENTS ;— The  miracles  of  the  Lord,  as  the  evldeDce  of  His  prophetic  ofBoc,  misunderstood  and  replied  by  the  Phariaeej 
and  Sadducees.  1.  Miracles  of  the  Lord  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ancient  theocracy:  the  leper  and  the  heathen,  a.  Mir. 
acles  of  the  Lord  proceeding  from  the  circle  of  the  new  theocracy  (the  house  of  Peter):  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter, 
those  who  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  3.  Miracles  during  His  missionary  journey :  the  disciples,  the  storm  at  sea 
4.  Miraculous  works,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  the  Gadarenes,  the  man  afQicted  with  the 
palsy.  5.  Miraculous  works,  despite  the  contradiction  of  legalism :  Matthew  Levi  the  publican,  the  feast  with  thi> 
publicans,  and  the  twofold  offence  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John.  6.  Miraculous  works  in  the  face  of  utter 
despair  and  of  death:  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  and  the  daughter  uf  Jairns.  7.  Miraculous  works  of  Christ 
as  the  dawn  of  Hia  work  of  redemption,  in  opposition  to  the  hardening  and  the  reviling  of  His  enemies:  the  two  blind 
men,  and  the  person  possessed  with  a  dumb  devlL  S.  lioyal  preparation  for  the  mission  of  Christ's  disciples,  aofl  tri- 
umph over  tho3«  who  reviled  His  prophetic  office. 


The  leper,  and  the  heathen,  or  the  centurion  of  Capernaum.    Miramlotes  works  of  Christ  beyond  the  pate  oj 

the  ancieni  theocracy. 

Chapter  VHI.   1-13. 


7%«  Qosisel  for  the  Zd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — Parallels :— The  Leper:  Mark  i.  40-45 ;  Luke  v.  Iz-la 
The  Centurion  of  Capernaum :  Luke  vii.  1-10.) 

1  When  he  was  [had]  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed  him. 

2  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 

3  canst  make  me  clean.     And  Jesus  [he] '  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  sayhig,  ] 

4  will;  be  thou  clean.     And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.     And  Jesus  sail.t 
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unto  liim,  See  thou  tell  no  man  ;  but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  allei 
the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them. 

5  And  when  Jesus  [he]  was  [had]  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came  unto  him  ( 

6  centurion,  beseeching  him.  And  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the 

7  palsy,  grievously  tormented.     And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

8  The  centurion  answered   and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come 
under  my  roof:  but  speak  the  word  only  [only  say  in  a  word],''  and  my  servant  shall 

9  be  healed.     For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me :   and  I  say  to 
this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another.  Come,  and  lie  cometh ;  and  to  my  ser- 

10  vant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel. 

11  And  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
[recline  at  table]'' with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 

12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  [the]  outer  darkness:  there  shall 

13  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion.  Go  thy  way; 
and  as  thou  hast  beheved,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servant  was  healed  in  che 
selfsame  hour. 


^  Ver.  8. — 'Itjo'oi'?  is  wanting  in  Codrl.  B.,  C.  [Cod.  Sinait.],  etc. 

2  Ver.  8. — A07W  (dat.)  with  one  word,  or  in  a  word,  sustained  by  Cofld.  B.,  C.  [Cod.  Sinait]  and  other  weighty  tosli- 
monies,  instead  of  the  K6yoi>  (accns.),  the  word,  of  the  tevt.  recepfus. 

3  Ver.  10.—"  With  no  one  in  Israeli    Cod.  B.  and  others. 

*  Ver.  11. — \^AyaK\i^vaoyTat,  expressing  the  well  known  ancient  ciistom  of  recHniTtg  on  conches  at  meals  and  ban. 
[jllets.    This  explains,  how  8t.  Jolin  conld  lean  on  Jesus'  bosom  at  the  holy  supper,  John  xiii.  23. — P.  S.] 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL 

Ver.  1.  When  He  was  come  down  [cum  mt- 
iem  descendisset.  Vulg.). —  Chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  narrative.  We  account  for  the  circum- 
Btance,  that  Luke  records  the  healing  of  the  leper  (v. 
12)  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (tI.  20),  on  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  relate  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Hence, 
his  arrangement  is  not  iji  strict  chronological  order. 
Besides,  the  introduction  of  the  cure  of  the  leper  in 
Luke  breaks  up  the  continuous  narrative  of  the  re- 
turn of  Jesus  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  to  Caper- 
naum. Matthew  expressly  states,  that  the  cure  of  the 
leper  was  performed  when  Christ  "  had  come  down  " 
from  the  mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  re- 
lates, that  Christ,  on  His  journey  to  Capernaum,  en- 
tered into  a  city;  and  that,  the  cure  of  the  leper  there 
was  the  occasion  of  His  retiring  for  a  time  into  the 
wilderness,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  as  the  leprous  person  had,  contrary 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour,  published  the  fact, 
that  Jesus  had  touched,  and  so  healed  him.  After 
this  temporary  retirement  to  the  wilderness,  Jesus  re- 
turned to  Capernaum. 

Ver.  2.  A  leper (Comp.  on  the  general  subject 

of  leprosy  Michaelis :  Mosaisches  Recht,  vol.  iv.  p. 
22Y,  Winer  sub  voce,  and  Ewald :  Jildische  Alterthii- 
mer,  p.  218.)  Leprosy,  nSna,  ^eVpa,  as  to  its 
neneral  character,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  and  Syria,  although  it  has  penetrated 
as  far  east  as  Persia  and  India,  and  as  far  west  as 
J  taly.  A  most  frightful  calamity,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  pestilence  ;  only  that  the  latter  sweeps 
away  its  victims  with  great  rapidity,  while  leprosy  is 
slow  in  its  ravages.  These  two  diseases  formed,  so 
to  speak  the  centre  of  all  others,  such  as  blindness, 
palsy,  deafness,  fevers,  bloody  flux,  etc.  Analogous 
to  these  physical  sufferings  were  the  various  kinds  of 
demoniacal  possessions. —  Causes.  Leprosy  is  caused 
Dy  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  bad  diet,  dyspepsia. 


infection  (especially  by  cohabitation),  or  a  hereditary 
taint.  It  sometimes  continues  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion (2  Sam.  iii.  29),  but  the  disease  loses  in  intensity 
as  it  descends,  and  is  generally  confined  in  the  fourth 
degree  to  ugly  teeth,  offensive  breath,  and  sickly  ap- 
pearance.— Kinds  and  degrees.  Leprosy  is  a  form  of 
skin  disease.  Four  kinds  of  it  were  known — elephan- 
tiasis (an  Egyptian  disease,  hence,  idciis  ^gypti\ 
black  leprosy,  white  leprosy,  and  red  leprosy,  flip. 
pocrates  classified  the  different  kinds  of  non-malig- 
nant eruptions  as  a.K(p6s,  X^txvv,  hevKi},  and  AfTrpai, 
The  first  of  these  is  the  pn3  of  Lev.  xiii.  39,  which 
is  quite  harmless  in  its  character,  and  disappears, 
without  causing  any  pain,  in  a  few  months  or  years. 
We  also  read,  in  Lev.  xiii.  47,  of  a  leprosy  attaching 
to  clothes  (probably  from  small  insects) ;  and  in  xiv. 
84,  of  one  attaching  to  houses.  The  symptoms  of 
white  leprosy,  Barras,  also  known  as  lepra  Mosaica, 
— the  form  of  the  disease  pecuKar  to  the  Hebrews, — 
are  sufficiently  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  decided  in  its  character,  it  is  either  rapidly 
cured,  or  else  spreads  inward.  In  the  former  case, 
there  is  a  violent  eruption,  so  that  the  patient  is 
white  from  head  to  foot  (Lev.  xiii.  1 2 ;  2  Kings  v. 
27) ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  disease  progresses  slowly, 
and  the  symptoms  are  equally  distressing  and  fatal, 
ending  in  consumption,  dropsy,  suffocation,  and  death. 
The  effects  of  elephantiasis  are  even  more  sad.  It 
chiefly  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  pa- 
tient may  Uve  for  twenty  years.  It  stiffens  the  ankle 
(making  the  foot  like  that  of  an  elephant,  hence  the 
name),  stupefies  tiie  senses,  produces  melancholy, 
sleeplessness,  terrible  dreams  (Job  vii.  14),  insatiable 
voracity,  and  ends  in  fever  or  sudden  suflbcation.— 
Legislation  on  leprosy.  The  Mosaic  law  took  special 
notice  of  leprosy.  The  priests  were  commissioned 
carefully  to  watch  its  inroads.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  protect  the  healthy  portion  of  the  community 
to  pronounce  on  the  harmless  character  of  any  erup. 
tion  which  resembled  leprosy,  and  to  readmit  into  tha 
community  those  who  ha  J  been  cured.  No  remedj 
was  known  for  tJie  disease  its<lf :  the  leper  was  do 
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elared  unclean,  and  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
all  other  peraons.  He  had  to  wear  the  prescribed 
mourning  garment,  Lev.  xili.  45,  but  was  permitted 
to  associate  with  other  lepers.  Their  abodes  were 
commonly  outside  the  city  walla  (Lev.  xiii.  46  ;  Num. 
T.  2) ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  go  about  freely,  pro- 
viding they  avoided  contact  with  other  persons  ;  nor 
wore  they  even  excluded  from  the  services  of  the 
synagogue  (Lightfoot,  862).  In  this  respect  we  note 
a  great  difference  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
temple.  On  recovering  from  leprosy,  several  lustra- 
tions had  to  be  performed,  Lev.  xiv.  The  main 
points  in  the  prescribed  rite  were,  to  appear  before 
the  priest,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice ;  tlie  latter  being 
preceded  by  religious  lustrations,  and  introduced  by 
a  symbolical  ceremony,  in  which  the  two  turtles  or 
pigeons  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  the  scape-goat 
and  the  other  goat  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the  day  of 
atonement.  Lev.  xvi. — In  general,  the  ordinances 
connected  with  leprosy  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  all  other  directions  in  dealing  with  that  which  was 
unclean. — Symbolical  sigrdficanee.  Accordingly,  lep- 
rosy was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  sin  and  of  judg- 
ment (Num.  xii.  10 ;  2  Kings  v.  26 ;  xv.  6  ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  20,  21-2S);  also  of  inscrutable  visitations.  Job 
ii.  '7.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  from  leprosy  was 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  salvation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Naauian,  2  Kings  v.  2  ;  comp.  Ps.  li.  9,  with  Lev.  vi. 
7.  The  uncleanness,  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
system,  the  disgusting  appearance,  and  the  unexpect- 
ed recovery  by  a  full  outbreak  of  the  eruption, — and, 
again,  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
isolation  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it  from  the 
society  of  the  clean,  the  infectious  nature  of  the  trou- 
ble, its  long  duration  and  hopelessness, — presented  a 
variety  of  views  under  which  sin  and  guilt  with  its 
consequences  and  effects,  even  upon  innocent>individ- 
uals,  might  be  symbolized. 

Ver.  2.  And  ■worshipped  Him — fell  down  be- 
fore Him  (on  his  face).  "  As  in  ch.  ii.  2 ;  xv.  25,  a 
sign  of  profound  reverence.  The  leper  regarded  Jesus 
at  least  as  a  great  prophet,  though  it  is  difficult  accu- 
rately to  define  the  measure  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  such  beUevers  (comp.  vers.  8-10).  Hence  the  im- 
port of  this  worship,  and  of  the  designation,  '  Lord,' 
differed  under  various  circumstances.  Some  regarded 
even  the  promised  Messiah  as  a  mere  man  (?),  while 
others  were  fully  aware  of  His  Divine  character." 
Gerlach.  * 

Ver.  3.  His  leprosy  TVas  cleansed,  iKaba- 
fla^-r] . — By  his  being  brought  into  contact  with 
Him  who  was  absolute  purity. 

Ver.  4.  Tell  no  man ;  Mark  i.  44  ;  Luke  v.  14  ; 
comp.  Matt.  ix.  30  ;  xii.  16  ;  Mark  iii.  12 ;  v.  43 ;  vii. 
36  ;  viii.  26-30  ;  Matt.  xvi.  20 ;  xvii.  9.— The  injunc- 
tion of  silence  upon  the  persons  cured  arose,  in  all 
ins*ances,  from  the  same  general  motives.  It  was 
primarily  dictated  by  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  welfare  of  such  persons.  Besides,  to  pre- 
vent popular  excitement,  and  not  to  endanger  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  it  was  better  to  keep  silence  on 
these  matters.  But,  in  each  special  case,  there  was 
also  a  particular  motive.  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  Ben- 
gel,  and  others,  suppose  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  was  enjoined  in  order  that  no  prejudice  might  be 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  officiating  priest  against 
this  recovery.  Fritzsche  and  Baumgarten-Crusius 
hold  that  it  indicated  that  the  first  duty  of  the  leper 
was  to  show  himself  to  the  priest,  before  proclaiming 
abroad  the  miracle.  Olshausen;  Jesus  issued  this 
injunction  mainly  to  persona  who  were  in  danger  of 


being  carried  away ;  while  in  other  cases,  espcoiallj 
where  the  individual  was  by  nature  retiring  and 
prone  to  self-contemplation,  He  commanded  an  oppo 
site  course,  Mark  v.  19.  But  the  principal  motive, 
as  mentioned  by  Meyer  (following  Chrysostom),  v/as 
that  Jesus  wished  to  prevent  a  concourse  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  enthusiastic  outbursts  on  their  part.  This, 
however,  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  ,  thei 
motives ;  as,  in  the  present  instance,  the  person  cured 
had  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  temple  at  JerusS' 
lem  (Fritzsche,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Meyer).  A& 
cording  to  Maimonides,  a  person  restored  from  lep 
rosy  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  submit  himself  (o 
the  inspection  of  the  priest  of  his  district.  He  then 
underwent  a  second  inspection  after  the  lapse  of  sev- 
en days,  after  which  he  performed  the  customary 
lustration ;  and  then  journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  and  was  pronounc- 
ed clean, 

Ver.  4.  Sho-w  thyself  to  the  priest. — CoEip. 
the  ordinances  of  purification  in  Lev.  xiv. 

For  a  testimony  unto  them. — Meyer  :  i,  e, 
"  unto  the  people,  that  thou  art  healed."'  But  we  must 
not  overlook- the  fact,  that  the  leper  had  been  de- 
clared unclean  by  the  priests  who  were  now  to  certifj 
to  his  restoration,  and  that  his  showing  himself  was 
the  evidence  of  this.  The  remark,  "  for  a  testimony 
that  I  do  not  destroy  the  law  "  (Chrysostom),  is  in- 
apt ;  as  also  the  view  of  Olshausen,  that  the  testi- 
mony here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  priests. 

Ver.  5.  '  E-Kar  ovra.pxo'i,  ceviurio,  a  captain  over 
100,  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas. — According  to 
ver.  ""0,  a  Gentile,  although  in  all  probability  a  pros- 
elyte <,i  the  gate.  Comp.  the  intercession  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  on  his  behalf,  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke. — Proselytes,  C"!;! ,  TrpoirfiKvTot, 
Sept.  1  Chron.  xxii.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  15  ;  Acts  ii.  10; 
— those  Gentiles  who  adopted  Judaism  in  a  more  or 
less  restricted  sense  (Suidas :  c|  tevHi'  irpocnK-nXvSd- 
Tcs).  According  to  the  Gemara  and  the  Rabbins,  we 
distinguish, — I.  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  '^SUin  i^J  ■ 
i  e.,  strangers  who  lived  within  the  gates  of  Israel, 
had  adopted  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  and  con- 
formed to  what  were  called  the  seven  Noachic  com- 
mandments, which  prohibited,  (a)  blasphemy  ;  (b)  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  idolatry ;  (c)  mur- 
der ;  {d)  incest ;  (e)  rolobery  ;  (/)  rebellion  ;  (g)  eat^ 
ing  of  blood  and  of  things  strangled  (Acts  xv.  20). 
They  were  also  called  oi  rrfSo^ei't"  (rhv  B^iv),  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  *?,  2  ;  Acts  xiii.  43,  50 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xvii.  4, 
etc. — Instances :  Cornelius,  Lydia,  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  etc.  II.  Proselytes  of  righteousness,  PlSfl  "'"13, 
who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  thus  become 
naturalized  Jews.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  was  kept  up  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  when,  in- 
deed, the  number  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  had  great- 
ly increased. — The  two  parallel  cases  of  the  centu- 
rion at  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  54)  and  of  Comcliua 
(Acts  X.),  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 

Ver.  6.  My  servant,  6  ira'ii  ixov . — The  slave,  or 
domestic  servant,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
soldier,  who  was  only  officially  subject  to  him ;  but 
not  a  son  (Strauss,  Baumgarten-Crusius).  From  the 
more  detailed  narrative  in  Luke,  we  learn  that  he  waa 
held  in  special  esteem  by  his  master ;  which,  indeed, 
may  be  gathered  from  this  passage  also.  The  ser- 
vant is  distinguished  from  the  soldiers.  The  latter 
come  and  go  as  it  were  mechanically,  according  to 
the  word  of  command ;  while  the  servant  doeth  an 
he  is  told — his  master  can  intrust  to  his  care  the  bu.si 
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Qess  in  hand.    E-pidently  the  centurion  had  only  thia 
one  servant  {yiit.  9). 

Sick  of  the  palsy,  Trapa\tiTi)f(J  ?.* — There  is  a 
manifest  analogy  between  the  sick  of  the  palsy  and 
the  demoniacs.  The  latter  were  deprived  of  their 
consciousness,  or  of  the  organ  of  the  soul ;  while  the 
paralytics  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  bodily  or- 
gans. Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  formed  a  kind  of 
intermediate  link  between  these  two  ailments,  being 
occasionally  deprived  of  the  use  both  of  their  mental 
and  bodily  capacities,  and,  at  other  times,  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  waptxXvTiKoi  are  as  it  were 
physically  dissolved  (jrapaAeAuMfVoi),  and  prostrated 
on  beds  (Matt.  ix.  2  ;  Mark  iii.  3,  etc.).  Luthertrans- 
lates  gichtbrilchiff,  which  signifies  only  a  particular 
kind  of  the  general  disease  of  paralysis.  "  Modem 
physicians  apply  the  term  paralysis  to  the  loss  of  vol- 
untary motion,  or  of  sensation  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  the  muscles  being  entirely  relaxed.  This  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  paralysis  and  catahpsh 
and  the  various  kinds  of  tetanus,  in  which  the  muscles 
are  excited  and  rigid.  In  paralysis,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  animal  heat,  and  the  ordinary  secre- 
tions continue.  The  disease  frequently  comes  on 
suddenly  (after  a  stroke  of  apoplexy),  at  other  times 
slowly  and  insensibly,  but  in  every  instance  is  difficult 
to  remove."     Winer. 

Ver.  9.  For  I  am  a  man  fnrh  l^ovalav. — in 
service. — Meyer:  "He  adduces  a  twofold  analogy : 
the  obedience  which  he  is  bound  to  give,  and  that 
which  he  claims  from  his  subordinates."  But  the 
former  camiot  have  been  meant,  as  it  would  imply 
that  Christ  was  also  a  subordinate  in  spiritual  matters. 
The  conclusion  is,  however,  not  simply  a  minon  ad 
majus,  in  the  sense  that  Christ  ruled  in  spiritual,  as 
the  centurion  in  temporal  matters ;  but  also  in  this 
sense,  that  if  he,  a  subordmate,  could  issue  his  com- 
mands, much  more  could  Christ,  the  absolute  Lord. 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  meaning 
which  the  centurion  attached  to  the  supremacy  of 
Clirist.  Fritzsche  understands  it  as  applying  to  His 
sovereignty  over  the  demons  as  the  supposed  authors 
of  diseases ;  Wctstein,  Olshausen,  and  Ewald,  over 
angels  ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  over  ■rnvrmtering  spirits  ; 
Meyer,  over  diseases,  as  subject  to  Christ.  But  the 
centurion  must  have  referred  to  sway  over  subordin- 
ate personages,  and  not  merely  over  diseases  ;  nor 
could  it  here  refer  to  demons,  as  his  servant  was  not 
possessed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  Roman,  who  was  just  passing 
from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  would  easily  confound 
his  Roman  notions  about  genii  with  the  idea  of  an- 
gels. Bengel;  "  sapientiafidelis  ex  ruditate  militari 
mdchre  elucens."  What  gives  such  charm  to  the 
illustration  is,  that  the  centurion  ever  again  recurs  to 
his  poor  faithful  servant.  Some  familiar  servant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  he  thinks,  would  suffice  to  restore 
his  poor  slave. — There  was  no  need,  he  meant  to  say, 
for  His  personal  attendance,  since  even  he  was  not  re- 
quired always  personally  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  hia  ordera,  "  Humility  and  faith  always  go  hand  in 
hand."    Meyef. 

Ver.  11.  From  the  east  and  vrest Referring 

Bit  only  to  Gentiles,  but  to  the  more  distant  of  them. 


*  [The  English  palsy  is  evidently  derived  by  contraction 
from  the  Greek  TrapaAuiri?,  as  alms  from  4\eT]fio(T6i'T], 
throi'fch  the  medium  of  the  Latin. — P.  B.] 


without  distinction  of  nationality,  Isa.  xlv,  6. — And 
shall  sit  down,  or  rather  recline  at  table,  according 
to  Oriental  fashion. — In  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  a 
symbolical  meaning  attached  to  this  feast  of  Messialr, 
as  portraying  the  blessedness  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Isa.  xxv.  6).  In  this  sense  Jesus  here  em- 
ploys the  simile,  which  He  afterward  expands,  as  in 
Luke  xiv.  1 ;  Matt.  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  29.  No  doubS 
those  around  Him  would  understand  the  term  in 
this  manner.  Meyer  remarks :  "  According  to  Jew- 
ish notions,  splendid  banquets  with  the  patriarchs 
formed  part  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  in  Messiah's 
kingdom.  See  Berthold,  Chrislologie,  p.  196,  and 
Schottgen,  Hor.  ad  loc.  The  expression  is  employed 
in  a  figurative  sense  by  the  Lord  (although  His  Jew- 
ish hearers  would  probably  understand  it  literally)." 
This  last  clause  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  would 
scarcely  reflect  favorably  upon  the  wisdom  of  Chiist. 
Meyer  very  properly  calls  attention  to  the  contrast 
between  this  promise  of  Jesus  and  the  pride  of  tl  e 
Jews,  as  expressed  in  the  following  rabbinical  say' 
ing:  ^^  In  mundo  futuro  [dixit  Deus)  viensam  ingrn^ 
tsjn  vobis  sternam,  quod  Gentiles  videhunt  et  pvdefi' 
enty     Schottgen,  Jlor. 

Ver.  12.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 
— The  Jews  were  children  of  the  typical  kingdom, 
or  of  the  theocracy,  and  might  cherish  the  expecta- 
tion of  becoming  sons  of  the  real  kingdom — that  of 
heaven  (Rom.  ix.  5  ;  xi.  16).  The  expression,  king- 
dom, must  here  be  taken  generally,  as  embracing 
both  economies — the  promise  and  the  possession. 
The  term  viir,  '3 ,  indicates  relationship  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  sense.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  refers  to  the  heirs  which  belong  to  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  to  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs. 

Outer  darkness,  T ))  rrKiiro^  -rh  e^iOTepov. — 
The  banqueting  hall  is  lit  up,  the  feast  is  served  in  the 
evening,  and  outside  is  utter  darkness.  So  Judas 
went  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord  into  the  dark  night, 
John  xiii.  30.  The  expression  is  here  used  in  a  compar- 
ative sense.  They  are  cast  out  into  deeper,  nay,  intf 
uttermost  darkness.  Just  as  the  feast  refers  to  salva- 
tion and  bliss  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  this  pic- 
ture of  night,  to  the  darkness  and  tlie  horrors  of 
judgment.  Hence  the  description  of  their  sufferings, 
6  (tAoKflfios.  "  The  article  [which  is  omitted  in  the 
English  C.  V.]  indicates  that  it  is  the  weU-knowu 
wretchedness  experienced  in  hell ;  comp.  xiii.  42,  50  ■ 
xxii.  13  ;  xxiv.  51  ;  xxv.  30  ;  Luk^xiii.  28." 

Ver.  13.  In  the  self-same  hour. — Emphatical- 
ly — as  soon  as  Jesus  had  spoken  the  word  :  comp. 
John  iv.  46.  In  thia  case,  as  in  John  iv.,  and  in  the 
cure  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
the  miracle  was  performed  by  the  Lord  at  a  distance 
from  the  subject  of  it.  Several  critics  (Semler,  Seif- 
farth,  Strauss,  Weisse,  Gfriirer,  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Baur)  have  confounded  the  history  of  the  centurion 
of  Capernaum  with  that  of  the  royal  courtier  there 
(John  iv.  46).  But  this  were  completely  to  mistake 
the  different  characters  of  these  two  persons,  and 
their  marked  moral  peculiarities,  as  brought  out  in 
the  Gospels.  The  courtier  was  weak  in  the  faith, 
while  the  centurion  was  strong;  the  courtier  deemed 
the  presence  of  Christ  absolutely  necessary,  and  urged 
Him  to  come  down  to  his  house,  while  the  centurion 
regarded  the  word  of  command  sufficient..  Hence 
the  difference  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
(Comp.  Lange's  Leben  Jem,  ii.  2,  p.  045,) 
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nOCTElNlL  AND  ETHICAL. 

I.  TTie  miracle. — The  Lord  confirmed  and  sealed 
His  ministry  and  prophetic  office  by  miracles.  The 
miracle  of  His  person  is  revealed  in  His  miraculous 
works.  It  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  here  groups 
together  various  miracles  of  the  Lord,  in  order  there- 
by to  eshibit  Him  as  the  Wonder-worker. 

On  the  conception  of  miracles  cons\ilt  the  works 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Systems  of 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology;  my  lAfe  of  Jems, 
ii.  1,  258  ;  my  Philos.  Dogmatics,  467  ;  Jul.  Miiller's 
dissertation :  J)e  miraculorum  Jesu  Christi  natura, 
i.,  Marburg,  1839 ;  ii.,  Halle,  1841 ;  and  other  works 
quoted  by  Meyer,  p.  176.* 

In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  every  man- 
ifestation of  God  is  a  miracle ;  and  He  does  wonders, 
because  He  i«  wonderful.  As  the  self-existent  One, 
all  His  works  are  miraculous,  whether  in  creation  or 
in  providence :  i.  e..  He  manifests  Himself  as  the  Al- 
mighty Creator,  both  in  caUing  forth  and  forming 
that  which  is  not,  and  in  destroying,  or  rather  trans- 
forming, that  which  is.  His  wondrous  deeds  are  de- 
scribed in  Ps.  xxxiii.  9  (Ps.  cxlviii.  5 ;  cxv.  3) ; — ■ 
"  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  He  commands,  and  it 
stands  fast;"  and  again,  in  Rom.  iv.  17:  "Who 
quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  that  be 
not  as  though  they  were." — All  creation  is  a  wonder, 
Ps,  cxxxvi.  4 ;  Isa.  xl.  26.  All  His  adm.inistraiicn  is 
wonderful,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6 ;  Job  v.  9,  etc.  His  judg- 
meTits  for  th^  deliverance  of  Hi9  people  are  wonders, 
Ex.  XV.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15 ;  ix.  2.  So  are  Hin  lead- 
ings of  Israel,  Ps.  cv.  2  sqq.  Such  also  is  His  ad- 
vent as  Saviour,  Ps.  xcviii. — We  have  already  advert- 
ed to  the  second  or  iimer  circle  of  wonders,  within 
the  first,  or  more  general.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  history,  God  performs  special  miracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  oijiidging,  and  of  deliv- 
ering, Ex.  xxxiv.  10 ;  Ps.  cv.  5 ;  Isa.  xxv.  1 ;  Dan. 
vi.  27;  Acts  ii.  19.  But  these  new  miracles  are  in- 
timately connected  with  His  general  marvellous  deal- 
ings. As  the  Almighty  and  the  Creator,  He  performs 
the  more  general  miracles  of  His  power.  But  His 
special  miracles  are  the  manifestation  of  those  new 
and  higher  principles  which  break  through  and  over- 
step the  sphere  of  common  life,  and  introduce  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
kingdom  of  God.  These  higher  miracles  appear 
alongside  of  His  word.  Hence  we  distinguish  in  this 
respect  between  miracles  of  the  word  (predictions, 
prophecies)  and  miracles  of  deed  (Isa.  xliv.  7  ;  comp. 
ver.  26,  etc.).  The  miracles  of  deed  confirm  those 
of  the  word,  and  distinguish  them  from  the  delu- 
sive predictions  of  false  prophets.  Similarly,  how- 
ever, the  miracles  of  the  word  confirm  those  of  deed, 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  tokens  of  magicians. 
— Under  the  New  Covenant,  the  distinction  between 
miracles  of  word  and  deed  merges  in  the  person  of 
Christ.     He  is  the  Wonderful  (Isa.  ix.  6), — the  per- 

*  [Corap.  also  E.  Ch.  Teenoh:  Notes  on  the  Miracles, 
Preliminary  Easay,  p.  9-Sl  (Amer.  ed.,  18.56;  in  Eng:land 
this  useful  work  has  already  gone  tbrongh  seven  editions); 
Horace  BusHNBLL  (of  Hartford):  Nature  and  the  Super- 
natural as  together  constituting  the  one  System  of  God. 
Now  Torlj,  185S  (a  work  of  rare  power  and  genius),  especial- 
ly ch.  x.  and  xi. ;  Dr.  Ths.  H.  Skinner:  Miracles,the  Proof 
of  Christianity ,  New  York,  1S63  (in  the  Amer.  Presbyt.  and 
Theol.  Kev.  for  April,  1863,  p.  177  sqq,);  Prot  A,  Hovey  of 
Nevton  Cenire;  The  Miracles  of  Gliri^t,  Boston,  1364;  and 
ft  number  of  recent  dissertations  on  Miracles  called  forth  by 
the  ^^  EssaiiS  and  Revi&ws^^  controversy,  especially  one  by 
Prof.  H.  L  Manbel,  B.  D,  of  Oxford,  In  the  "  Aiis  to  Faith, 
C^nd.  and  New  York.  1813.— P.  S.l 


sonal,  the  highest,  the  absolute  Wonder, — becaus« 
He  is  the  absolute  Principle  of  all  Life  manifested, 
the  Word  itself  in  outward  deed,  or  God  incarnate 
As  the  absolute  Wonder,  and  the  Principle  of  thai 
new  and  spiritual  era  which  is  destined  to  subdue  and 
transform  every  relationship  of  the  past.  He  cannot 
but  perform  miracles, — nay,  all  His  doings  are  nniiv 
aculous.  Himself  the  new  Creation,  He  perfonns  tha 
highest  of  all  miracles — the  wonders  of  regeri.vatlon. 
These  were  introduced  and  attested  by  the  miracu- 
lous cures,  in  which  He  restored  the  mental  ind  phys- 
ical constitution,  depressed  through  sin  beloK  tha 
ordinary  healthy  level,  by  those  almighty  interposi- 
tions on  His  part,  which  we  designate  miracles  in  thj 
special  sense. 

In  general,  a  miracle  is  that  almighty  and  crea 
tive  action  of  God,  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  a« 
the  eternal,  self-existent,  and  wonderful  One.  Crea- 
tion is  the  miracle  of  deed,  which  is  interpreted  by 
the  word. 

But  within  this  general  sphere,  the  miracles  jf 
the  kingdom  of  God  were,  so  to  speak,  announced 
and  prepared  by  the  special  miraculous  cycles  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  which  the  symbolica. 
miracle  of  nature  appears.  Here  each  stage  of  na- 
ture prepares  for  a  higher ;  which  in  turn  may  be  re- 
garded as  above  nature,  as  contrary  to  nature,  and  yet 
as  only  higher  nature,  since  it  introduces  a  new  scl^ 
higher  principle  of  life,  into  the  existent  and  natura 
order  of  things.*  It  is  not  the  law  of  nature  whicl 
causes  the  principle  of  nature,  but  the  principle  of 
nature  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Each  lower  stage  prepares  for  a  new,  in  which  a  high- 
er principle  of  life  appears.  This  higher  sphere  may 
always  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  because  it  goes 
beyond  the  former  stage,  and  even  as  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  nature,  because  the  former  stage  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  the  pabulum  for  this  new  and  higher 
life  ;  while  in  reality  it  is  oidy  a  higher  manifesta- 
tion of  nature  which  unfolds  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  development  peculiar  to  itself. 

Thus  the  chemical  principle  appeared  as  a  miracle 
in  the  elementary  world,  as  introducing  a  new  and 
higher  life ;  similarly,  the  principle  of  crystallization 
is  a  miracle  with  reference  to  the  lower  principle  of 
chemical  affinity  ;  the  plant,  a  miracle  above  the  crys- 
tal ;  the  animal,  a  miracle  in  reference  to  the  plant ; 
and  man,  over  aU  the  animal  world.  Lastly,  Christ, 
as  the  second  man,  the  God-Man,  is  a  miracle  above 
all  the  world  of  the  first  man,  who  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

The  Lord  Jesus  would  have  been  an  absolute 
miracle  even  in  the  world  before  the  fall  of  Adam ; 
much  more  since,  instead  of  ascending  to  spirituality, 
man  has  through  sin  become  the  slave  of  the  flesh, 
and  thus  degraded  nature  below  its  proper  level. 
Hence  Christ  is  not  only  a  higher  and  a  transforming 
principle  in  the  sphere  of  our  natural  world  ;  but,  ap- 
pearing among  sin-laden  men.  He  is  also  the  Judge, 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  Saviour. 

The  New  Testament  miracle,  then,  is  that  work- 
ing of  Christ  by  word  and  deed  which  springs  froii! 
the  new  principle  of  absolute  life  and  salvation,  and 
manifests  itself  in  judgment  and  deliverance,  in  re- 
demption and  transformation. 

*  [In  German  :  "  Hier  ist  das  "Wunder  der  wohtmermiltel- 
te.  Hbernatiorliche,  widematurJiche  nnd  hohere  naturlichi 
Dnrchbruch  eines  neuen  hoheren  Lebi-nsprincips  durch  di« 
bereits  vorbandene  gesetzmhssige  Ordnung  der  Dinge.* 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Lance's  style  in  the  more  doo 
trinal  and  philosoohical  portions  of  his  Commentar.r.— P.  H. 
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But,  as  the  advent  of  the  first  man  was  prepared 
and  predicted  by  those  symbolical  miracles  of  the  va- 
rious stages  of  nature  that  graduaily  ascended  toward 
man  as  their  climax,  so  was  the  miraculous  advent  of 
the  second  man  from  heaven — of  Christ,  the  Redeem- 
er and  Transformer  of  the  world — prepared  and  pre- 
dicted by  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
took  place  within  that  sphere  of  human  life  and  na- 
ture, which  sin  had  darkened.  These  were  essential- 
ly miracles  of  the  coming  regeneration,  or  of  the  ad- 
vent of  the  God-Man. 

In  the  symbolical  sphere  of  nature,  the  miracle 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  symbolical  deed  on 
the  part  of  God,  which  only  to  the  mind  of  him  who 
is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  miraculous  word.   It  is  otherwise  with- 


(1)  (TTJiUeiOI',   T€KfJ.iipiOP. 

siffnum. 

03 ,  nix  ,  nsia . 

Prepared  sign  of  the  ap- 
proaching new  princi- 
ple in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 


(2)  dvpafjLis. 
virtus^  potenter  factum. 

Supernatural  effect  of 
this  principle  on  its  ap- 
pearance. 


Thomas  Aquinas: 

Miraculum,  quod  fit  pra- 
ter ordinem  totius  na- 
ture creaicE.  [Summa  i. 
quaest.  110,  art.  4.) 

(Prevailing:  view  In  the  Go.s- 
pel  by  Luke.) 


Definition  of 
Augustine: 

Portentum  non  fit  contra 

naturam,     sed     contra 

quam  est  nota  natura. 

[De  civitaie   J)ei,   xxi. 

8.) 
(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos- 
pel by  Matthew.) 

As  the  principle  of  aU  principles,  Christ  is  the 
absolute  law  of  all  laws  of  nature  and  life.  Hence, 
(1)  There  was  preparation  for  Him.  As  all  nature 
tended  toward,  and  was  a  prediction  of,  man,  so  all 
humanity  tended  toward  Christ  and  is  fulfilled  and 
perfected  by  Him.  (2)  He  was  supernatural  in  ref- 
erence to  the  old  world  and  to  man's  ordinary  na- 
ture— the  new  spiritual  man  from  heaven.  (3)  He 
was  contra-natural :  old  Adam  must  die,  and  the  old 
world  perish.  But  this  old  natural  life  becomes  in 
turn  the  substratum  and  the  element  for  a  new  spir- 
itual fife.  (4)  He  is  natural  in  the  highest  sense. 
For  in  Him  is  all  nature  realized,  redeemed,  and  ad- 
mitted to  share  in  the  glorious  hberty  of  the  children 
of  God. — We  notice  the  same  features  in  His  mira- 
cles. (1)  There  is  the  preparation  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive,  or  else  by  the  affection  of  those 
who  intercede  for  others ;  occasionally,  also,  believ- 
ing anticipation,  as  in  the  demoniacs;  or  a  waiting 
for  the  Lord,  as  in  the  case  of  those  raised  from  the 
dead ;  while  no  miracles  are  performed  among  unbe- 

A.  Miracles  of  the  word  and  of  fulfilment. 

(1)  Miraculous  birth  of  Christ  to  a  spiritual  human, 
life  in  the  world.    He  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


2)  Christ  miraculously  attains  to  full  consciousness 
of  His  calhng  as  the  Redeemer  at  His  baptism 
m  Jordan,  and  is  glorified  from  above.  He  has 
the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  spiritual  power. 


in  the  sphere  of  the  ancient  theocracy.  Here  tin 
wondrous  deed  of  God,  and  the  human,  but  inspirev' 
word  of  prophecy,  which  in  its  symbolic  import 
evokes  the  wondrous  deed,  go  hand  iii  hand  (we 
might  almost  say,  in  a  harmonia  prcestahilita).  Last- 
ly, within  the  sphere  of  Christianity^  the  miracle,  aa 
deed,  flows  from  the  theanthropic  word  of  the  incar- 
nate Word.  In  general,  spiritual  regeneration  is  al- 
ways the  first,  and  is  afterward  followed  by  miraculous 
cure,  or  transformation  of  nature,  though  in  individ- 
ual cases  that  order  may  seem  partly  reversed. 

We  may  sketch,  in  the  following  table,  the  miracle 
in  its  development  and  varied  manifestations  (general 
expression  for  miracles  :     eaiixara,   Bav/xacria,   irapi- 

So^a,  miraeula  ;  s<bs  ,  nixbea  ,  nixbss). 


(3)  repay. 
ostenium,  portentum, 

N-iia. 

Contra-natural  effect  of 
it,  as  compared  with 
the  former  stage,  espe- 
cially in  the  fallen  con- 
dition. 

The  17th  cent. ; 
Quenstedt ; 

Miraeula,  quae  contra  vim 
rebus  naturalibus  a  deo 
inditam  cursumque  na- 
turalem  efficiuntur. 
{Syst.  Theol.  p.  471.) 

(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos- 
pel by  Marlt.) 


(4)  ipyov. 
factum,  opus. 
nsfVEB  ,  etc. 

Higher,  or  rather  highest 
naturalness.  Manifes- 
tation of  the  new,  hea- 
venly, and  spiritua,l  na 
ture 

Nitzsch : 

Miracles  are  part  of  ■ 
higher  order  of  things_ 
which,  however,  is  also 
nature.  (Systtm  der 
Christl.  Lehre,  p.  85.) 

(PrevailinK  view  in  the  Goe- 
peT  by  J:>hrL) 


lievers.  Matt.  xiii.  58.  (2)  They  are  supernatural--" 
the  manifestation  of  the  ahnighty  and  saving  power 
of  the  God-Man.  (3)  In  a  sense  contra-natural,  aa 
putting  an  end  to  the  existing  state ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  history  of  the  Gadarenes,  in  the  doom  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  etc.  (4)  Natural  in  the  highest  sense 
(gradualness  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 
saida,  use  of  natural  means) :  presentation,  in  an 
outward  fact,  of  the  revival  of  inner  life. 

The  series  of  Old  Testament  miracles  opened,  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  by  the  miracle  of  word  and 
of  initial  fulfilment  (the  ivonderful  birth  of  Isaac), 
long  before  the  ordinary  miracles  of  deed  commenced 
with  the  life  of  Moses.  The  latter  were  in  the  first 
place  symbolical  miracles ;  they  next  became  mira- 
cles of  judgment  and  deliverance,  and  grew  into  mi- 
racles and  healing,  until,  in  the  predictions  of  thi 
prophets,  they  pointed  forward  to  the  period  of 
transformation. 

AU  these  elements  appear  fully  defined  and'pei^ 
fected  in  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

B.  Miracles  of  deed. 

(1)  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  regenera- 

tion of  humanity.  Hence  it  is  the  power  of  r& 
generating,  of  awakening  the  dead,  and  restoring 
the  sick.  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  Power  of 
the  spirit  over  nature. 

(2)  Glimpse  into  heaven.     Into  the  hearts  (Natha- 

nael) ;  into  the  depths  (the  tribute  penny,  the 
draught  of  fishes);  into  the  future  (the  colt). 
Miracles  of  judgment  and  deliverance.  DeUve^ 
ances  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  of  nature.  Con 
ve>:nons,  casting  out  if  e :il  spirits.     Symholica 
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f8)  Transflguration  of  the  Lord  on  the  Mount.  He 
reveals  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shines  in  the  light 
of  the  Spirit. 

(t)  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Transition  to  the 
second  and  heavenly  life  of  man.  Christ  is 
glorified  and  reigns  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


(5)  Ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven :    Christ  rules  far 

and  near. 
6)  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  His  dis- 
ciples :  He  seruk  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(7)  Ketum  of  Christ  to  judgment. 


La«tly,  we  remark,  that  Christianity  itself  shares 
these  characteristics  of  the  miraculous  life  and  work- 
ing of  the  Lord.  For,  1.  Being  the  religion  of  histo- 
ry, the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  all 
history,  there  has  been  due  preparation  for  it  in  the 
course  of  history.  2.  It  is  supernatural;  being  di- 
rectly from  heaven,  and  entirely  new.  3.  It  is  con- 
tra-natural ;  dooming  sin  and  the  world  to  death  in 
its  progress,  and  making  use  of  natural  life  only  as 
the  element  of  a  higher  life.  4.  Yet  this  miracle  is 
only  the  highest  naturalness;  being  the  religion  of 
true  spiritual  Ufe,  which  leads  to  the  transformation 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  effects  of 
Christianity  may  be  arranged  into  miracles  oi  forma- 
tion (regeneration),  and  miracles  of  dred  (the  healing 
of  the  cosmos),  until  the  goal  shall  be  reached  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord  had  dis- 
played the  full  riches  of  spiritual  Ufe.  He  preached 
as  one  who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
This  became  evident  immediately  on  His  descent 
from  the  higL  pulpit,  by  the  miracles  which  He  per- 
formed. In  the  mind  of  the  ErangeUsts,  these  mir- 
acles, however  different,  are  connected,  and  form  a 
higher  unity,  although  their  historical  succession  is 
never  overlooked.  But  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother- 
in-law,  and  of  the  great  multitude  of  sick  persons, 
especially  demoniacs,  belongs  to  a  former  period,  as 
has  already  been  stated.  All  the  other  miracles 
were  performed  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  stay 
in  Capernaum.  The  interrupted  journey  to  Gadara 
is  their  centre. 

But  just  as  the  utterances  on  the  Mount  were  Di- 
vine deeds,  so  these  deeds  by  which  the  Great  Pro- 
phet confirms  His  word  are  also  oracles  of  God, — 
i.  e..  Divine  deeds  which  serve  as  symbols  of  the  in- 
finite truth  and  grace,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  save. 

It  is  significant  that  the  miraculous  cures  of  Je- 
Bus  began  with  that  of  leprosy.  This  cure  marks 
the  new  era  in  life,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
marked  that  in  doctrine.  According  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, he  who  touched  a  leper  became  unclean. 
Jesua  touches  the  leper,  and  not  only  remains  clean 
Himself,  but  by  His  touch  cleanses  the  leper. — Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  second  miracle.  It  consists 
in  help  given  to  a  Gentile,  and  that  on  the  strength 
of  a  faith  which  is  declared  to  surpass  that  of  the 
Jews.  If  in  the  former  case  the  cure  was  effected 
by  touch,  it  now  takes  place  at  a  distance ;  thus 
svmbolizing  that  the  influence  of  the  blessed  Saviour 


miracles  of  nature,  both  in  judgment  and  dellT 
erance.  ("Parallel  miracles.")  The  calming  o( 
the  storm. 

(3)  Miracles  of  transfiguration.     The  disciples  shar- 

ing the  heavenly  rapture.  The  marriage  a( 
Cana.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude 
Bread  and  wine  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

(4)  Christ  raising  the  dead.     New  spiritual  hfe.     Th« 

maid  on  her  death-bed.  The  young  man  in  th« 
coffin.  Lazarus  in  the  grave.  Movement  in 
the  world  of  spirits  at  His  resurrection.  (Mai 
thew.) 

(5)  Miraculous  cures  at  a  distance. 

(6)  Anointing  of  His  people ;  of  believing  humanity 

Speaking  with  new  tongues.  Spread  of  Hi» 
wondrous  power  in  the  life  of  Christianity. 

(7)  The  withered  fig-tree.     The  Apostles  sent  into  all 

the  world. 

extended  not  only  to  those  who  were  near,  but  also 
to  the  Geu  tiles  at  a  distance. — Next,  we  have  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law — in  contra- 
distinction to  the  low  estimate  of  woman  in  the  old 
world.     He  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and,  being  re- 
stored, she  serves  Him. — Jesus  has  now  to  cope  Avith 
the  whole  weight  of  demoniacal   suffering  in   and 
around  Capernaum ;  but  He  proves  equal  to  the  load, 
and  removes  it. — Here  we  reach  the  period  of  His 
journey  to  Gadara,  during  which  the  Lord,  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  treatment,  restored  two  of  His  pro- 
fessing disciples  from  their  spiritual  disease — enthu- 
siasm in  the  one  case,  and  slowness  of  faith  in  the 
otherj — The  Lord  next  appeases  the  storm  at  sea, 
and,  with  it,  the  storm  of  anxiety  in  the  souls  of  His 
disciples ; — on  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  land  of  the 
Gadarenes,  He  performs  the  cure  of  two  demoniacs 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  whole  district.     But 
this  miracle  diffused  greater  terror  among  the  Gada- 
renes than  the  demoniacs  had  ever  done.     The  ban- 
ishment of  Jesus  from  that  territory,  consequent  on 
this  cure,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  formal  rejec- 
tion of  the  Lord.     Orthodox  Israel  expelled  Jesus 
for  the  sake  of  a  herd  of  swine.     No  better  fate 
awaits  Him  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.     The 
heaUng  of  one  afilicted  with  the  palsy,  whose  faith 
had   overcome   all    obstacles    intervening    between 
Christ  and  him,  served  as  the  occasion  of  stirring  up 
the  enmity  of  the  scribes,  who  denounced  as  blasphe- 
my His   forgiving  of  sin.     Among  these  miracles, 
Matthew  introduces  his  own  calling.     A  wonder  of 
grace  this,  not  less  than  the  others,  that  a  pubUcan, 
one  excommunicated,  should  be  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship.     If  the  Pharisees  found  fault  because  He  ate 
with  the  publicans  and  sinners,  the  disciples  of  John 
objected  on  the  ground  that  His  disciples  fasted  not, 
as  they  and  the  Pharisees  did.     The  former  cavil  the 
Lord  rebutted  by  reminding  the  Pharisees  of  the 
contrast  between  sacrifice  and  mercy ;  the  latter,  by 
pointing  out  that  between  the  marriage  and  fasting, 
the  new  wine  and  the   old  bottles.     Then  for  the 
firsi  time  the  Lord  raised  the  dead,  restoring  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  from  the  death-bed  to  life ;  the 
cure  of  the  woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood 
being  introduced  by  the  way.     Next,  two  blind  men 
recovered  their  sight,  on  the  distinct  profession  of 
their  faith  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  (the  Son  of 
David). — We  regard  it  as  a  further  progress  in  these 
miracles  when  He  heals  the  dumb  demoniac ;  and  bv 
the  word  of  His  power  at  the  same  time  reveals  and 
removes  the  cause  of  his  afiiiction.     After  all  thesf' 
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miracles,  the  Pharisees  begin  to  revile  Him,  and  to 
say,  that  "  He  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the 
devils."  These  were  the  very  worst  devils  with 
whom  Christ  had  to  contend.  The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  but  they  who  see  become  blind  ;  the  pos- 
Bessed  recover,  but  those  who  administered  healing 
in  Israel  are  cast  into  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Christ 
now  passes  victoriously  from  His  prophetic  to  His 
royal  administration,  which  commences  with  the 
mission  of  His  Apostles. 

2.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  significantly 
the  series  of  miracles  in  Matthew  opens  with  the  re- 
covery of  a  leper.  Another  point  deserves  notice.  The 
Old  Testament  provided  no  remedy  for  the  leper,  nor 
was  he  tolerated  in  the  congregation.  His  disease 
was  treated  like  sin  ;  he  was  banished  from  the  camp ; 
and  whosoever  touched  him,  shared  for  a  time  that 
banishment.  Leviticai  impurities,  such  as  touching 
the  dead,  ceased  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed  ; 
but  the  leper  was  excluded  for  an  indefinite  time — 
perhaps  for  ever.  Their  only  hope  of  restoration  to 
the  Church  lay  in  their  recovery.  Meantime  the  leper 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangements  of  the  synagogue  were,  as  we  have 
shown,  less  strict  than  those  of  the  temple.  In  the 
Old  Church,  to  touch  an  unclean,  person,  rendered  un- 
clean ;  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  New  Church, 
cleansed  the  leper  by  touching  him.  There  is  a  for- 
mal disannulhng  of  the  old  arrangement  in  this 
stretching  forth  of  the  hand  and  touching  the  leper, 
and  in  the  words — "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  !  "  And 
yet  the  two  institutions  agree  in  spirit,  for  it  is  the 
object  of  both  to  exhibit  the  Church  pure  and  unspot- 
ted. But  what  the  Old  Covenant  could  not  bestow, 
the  Lord  vouchsafed.  The  Old  Covenant  could  only 
distinguish,  but  not  separate,  between  sin  and  mis- 
ery. This  the  Lord  accomplished.  From  the  mo- 
ment He  touched  the  leper  with  His  finger,  suffering 
became  hallowed,  and  the  Lord  entered  into  full  fel- 
lowship with  it.  From  that  moment  until  His  death 
on  the  cross,  Christ  remained  in  continuous  fellow- 
ship with  the  suffering  of  the  world.  True,  it  seems 
as  if  His  contact  with  the  leper  had  not  led  to  any 
immediate  suflTering ;  but  from  the  narrative  in  Luke 
we  gather  that  such  was  the  case.  The  leper  related 
what  Jesus  had  done  for  him,  and  traditionalism  may 
have  pronounced  the  Lord  unclean.  On  this  account 
He  retired  for  a  time  into  the  wilderness,  thence  to 
issue  to  fresh  manifestations  of  His  miraculous  pow- 
er. If  the  first  miracle  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  the  second  was  still  more 
remarkable  as  being  performed  on  the  heathen  slave 
of  a  heathen  household.  True,  the  attachment  of 
the  centurion  to  the  synagogue  formed  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate link  of  connection ;  but  Matthew  passes 
over  this  circumstance  as  apparently  secondary,  in 
view  of  the  grand  motive  infiuencing  the  Lord — the 
faith  of  the  centurion.  Viewed  in  their  combination, 
the  two  miracles  show  that  infinite  mercy  reaches  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  and  extends  to  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  the  earth — its  only  conditions  being 
perscmal  need  and  believing  trust, 

8.  The  acknowledgment  of  proselytes  of  the  gate 
may  be  regarded  as  a  victory  of  the  genuine  theo- 
cratic spirit  over  Pha  risaism,  which  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod had  been  typified  in  the  construction  of  a  "  court 
of  the  Gentiles  "  in  the  second  temple.  It  was  not  a 
new  arrangement,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  patriarchs,  in  room  of  the  rigor  of  le- 
gaUsm.  The  synagogue  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
were  the  gates  by  which  the  heathen  might  enter  the 


Jewish  Church  ;  the  proselytes  of  the  gat(:  formed 
the  intermediate  hnk  between  heathenism  and  th» 
theocracy.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Gos- 
pel. As  instances  of  the  rehgious  movement  among 
soldiers  at  that  time,  we  mention  not  merely  the  three 
centurions  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  but 
also  the  soldiers  who  resorted  to  John  the  Baptist, 
Luke  iii.  14. 

4.  Thejudgment  of  outer  darkness  referred  totho 
severest  dispensations  upon  earth,  and  in  Hades ;  ah 
though  there  is  some  difierence  between  it  and  the 
iinal  judgment  of  hell-fire.  Matt.  xxv. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

The  miracles  of  the  Lord,  as  confirming  His  pro- 
phetical word. — Christ  the  Great  Prophet  in  word 
and  deed. — The  words  of  the  Lord  effectual  as  Divine 
deeds ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  also  a  word  from 
heaven. — The  miracles  of  Jesus  in  their  blessed  im 
port :  1.  As  witnessing  to  His  Gospel ;  2.  as  works 
of  love ;  3.  as  seals  of  His  power ;  4.  as  manifesta. 
tions  of  the  Mberty  of  the  New  Covenant;  6.  as  rays 
of  His  Divine  glory. — The  word  of  the  Lord  inspir- 
ing poor  fallen  man  with  fresh  courage:  1.  Even  the 
leper  may  now  hope  for  deliverance;  2.  he  pressuti 
forward  among  the  people  ;  3.  he  casts  himself  at  thi 
feet  of  the  Lord,  as  if  he  entered  into  the  most  holy 
place ;  4.  his  prayer  impUes  the  conviction  that  there 
was  help  even  for  him. — The  heahng  of  the  leper  a 
sign  of  hope  to  the  world  :  1.  The  Lord  can  restore 
even  where  a  case  seems  desperate ;  2.  He  is  willing 
to  do  it ;  S.  He  does  it  by  entering  into  fellowship 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  world  ;  4.  by  His  suffering 
He  takes  away  ours ;  5.  He  separates  between  sin 
and  its  counterpart,  misery ;  thus  taking  away  the 
strength  of  sin. — The  Lord  is  able  also  to  heal  the 
leprosy  of  the  inner  man. — The  power  of  death  con- 
quered by  thai  of  life. — The  purity  of  love  removing 
the  impurity  of  misery. — The  Lord  of  glory  in  con- 
tact with  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  world. — The 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  appearing  in  His  mode  of  grant 
ing  deliverance :  1.  He  quickly  hears ;  2.  He  briefly 
speaks  :  "  I  will !  "  3.  He  sovereignly  stretches  forth 
His  hand. — "  Tell  no  man,  but  show  thyself  to  the 
priest."  True  reticence  and  proper  publicity  of 
our  recovery.  —  "  Show  thysetf  to  the  priest :  " 
or,  how  the  Lord  honors  the  Old  Dispensation  at 
the  very  moment  when  He  founds  the  New. — Faith, 
whether  obtrusive  in  its  entreaties,  or  retiring  in 
its  complaints  and  prayer,  is  always  the  same  in 
its  nature. — The  centurion  of  Capei-naum  a  model  of 
beheving  confidence :  1.  In  his  earnest  entreaty ;  2. 
in  his  cordial  aflfection ;  3.  in  his  unfeigned  humihty ; 
4.  in  the  pecuhar  shape  in  which  his  profession  of 
Christ  appeared. — Faith  always  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  compassion. — Faith  with  its  power  of  interces- 
sion.— Humility  the  crown  of  faith:  1.  It  sprmgs 
from  faith ;  2.  it  rests  upon  faith,  purifying  ana 
quickening  it ;  3.  it  manifests  itself  in  the  surrender 
of  every  claun,  and  in  firm  confidence  while  praying. 
—The  distmguishing  excellences  of  the  centurion's 
faith  :  1.  Humility,  by  which  his  military  rank  in  the 
world  gave  place  to  conscious  poverty  before  the 
Lord;  2.  trustfulness, — his  outward  circumstances 
and  position  serving  as  a  testimony  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.— The  pious  household.— The  faith  of  the 
centurion  and  that  in  Israel. — The,  faith  of  the  ceu- 
turion  foreshadowing  the  bringing  in  of  the  Geiitiles. 
— The   guests  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  gathered 
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from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  and  the  children 
uf  the  kingdom. — The  great  tranalormation  of  near 
and  far  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  1.  In  the  course  of 
lustory:  a.  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  b,  at  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  nations ;  c.  at  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 2.  Its  inner  lesson :  u..  the  penitent  sin- 
ner, who  relin([uishes  every  claim,  hears  the  call  of 
rnei'cy  afar  off;  b.  the  least  appearance  of  self-right- 
eousness obstructs  our  view  of  the  light  of  salvation, 
however  near. — The  banqueting  room  lit  up,  and 
outer  darkness. — To  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  im- 
plies,— 1.  the  darkness  of  final  judgment,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 

2.  the  society  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs ;  3.  sorrow  and  shame,  in 
opposition  to  eternal  blessedness. — The  three  heathen 
centurions  compared  with  the  wise  men  from  the 
Kast. — "  I  will  come  and  heal  him." — Jesus  is  willing 
to  come  and  heal  the  Gentiles. — Jesus  is  able  to  bless 
the  Gentiles,  even  at  a  distance. — "  In  the  self-same 
hour ; "  or,  the  Lord  sends  help  at  the  right  mo- 
ment.— The  hour  of  grace. — Loving  zeal  a  character- 
istic of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  1.  The  servant  obey- 
ing his  master  from  attachment  and  devotedness ;  or, 
Christianity  in  the  domestic  circle  and  in  civil  soci- 
ety. 2.  The  centurion  serving  his  subordinate  from 
esteem  and  compassion  ;  or.  Christian   philanthropy. 

3.  Christ  serving  both  ;  or,  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  Ministers  must  ofttimes  con- 
descend to  those  who  are  in  misery,  visit  them  in 
their  sorrow,  and  point  them  for  relief  to  the  word 
of  God,  Acts  viii.  30. — A  blessing  ever  attaches  to  our 
following  Jesus,  ch.  xix.  27  ;  Luke  viii.  4S. — Majus : 
If  we  have  tasted  Christ,  the  Bread  of  life,  we  shall 
always  hunger  after  it,  and  follow  Him,  ch.  v.  6  ;  Isa. 
Iv.  1. — Zeisius :  Outward  leprosy  a  type  of  original 
sin,  or  of  spiritual  leprosy,  Ps.  U.  1 ;  Isa.  i.  6. — Bodi- 
ly affliction  often  the  occasion  of  leading  us  to  Christ. 
0  blessed  sorrow!  1  Pet.  iv.  1 ;  Jer.  xxx.  ll.^The 
whole  world  a  vast  sick-ward. — A  Christian  must  not 
insist  on  anything  in  prayer,  ch.  sxvi.  39. — Zeisius  : 
The  surest  and  most  effectual  means  in  all  our  sor- 
rows, is  recourse  to  prayer,  Dan.  ix.  3,  4  ;  ch.  xv.  25. 
— Quesnel:  Let  us  not  despise  even  the  greatest  sin- 
ners, nor  avoid  meeting  them,  provided  we  beware  of 
infection,  GaL  vi.  1 ;  James  v.  19,  W.—Bibl.  Tub. : 
Jesus  can  and  will  deliver  us  in  our  most  grievous 
ftlhictiona,  and  where  all  human  means  were  in  vain, 
Ps.  vi.  9,  W.— Majus :  The  word  of  Christ  is  an  ef- 
fijctual  remedy  for  curing  spiritual  leprosy,  .John  xv. 
8. — The  most  acceptable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
nho  have  been  restored,  is  new  obedience,  John  v. 
14  ;  Isa.  xxxviii  15. — We  are  bound  pubUcly  to  ac- 


knowledge the  goodness  of  God,  Rom.  v.  11 ;  Pa 
xxvi. — The  centurion,  a  soldier,  a  heathen,  and  a  su- 
perior, cares  for  his  subordinates,  and  prays  for  hi« 
servant,  is  humble,  and  believes  in  Christ.  Go  tho\l 
and  do  likewise.  Rom.  xv.  4 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11;  Bibl. 
Tub.—L&t  us  not  despair  of  the  conversion  of  any 
man,  in  any  condition  of  life. — What  too  frequently 
military  men  are  not,  and  what  they  should  be. — Osi 
ander :  A  genuine  Christian  wiU  plead  with  Jesus  not 
only  for  his  own  wants,  but  also  for  those  of  his 
neighbor. — The  cross  is  sent  even  to  pious  families, 
and  sometimes  to  the  best  members  of  them. — "  The 
Lord  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  Him,"  Ps.  cxlv.  18, 
19  ;  vi.  10. — Lord  Jesus,  speak  the  word  only ! — Wo 
admire  riches,  beauty,  power,  or  art ;  but  Christ  ad- 
mires faith. — All  men  have  not  faith,  2  Thess.  ill.  2. 
— Osiander :  Ofttimes  we  find  more  faith  with  soldiers 
and  worldly  persons  than  in  many  who  pretend  to  b" 
saints. — Luther :  Faith  is  noi  confined  to  time,  place, 
or  condition.  God  has  had  a  people  at  a  time  when 
it  was  litfle  thought,  in  places  where  we  should  no., 
have  expected  to  find  them,  and  among  persons  whom 
we  should  not  have  imagined  to  be  His. — Majus :  Bfr 
Uevers  under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  all 
the  same  doctrine,  the  same  faith,  the  same  kingdom, 
and  the  same  glory,  Heb.  xiii.  8  ;  Acts  xv.  11. — The 
rejection  of  the  Jews  caused  by  their  unbelief,  Rom. 
xi.  20  ;  Isa.  Uii.  1  ;  vi.  9 ;  Deut.  ix.  23. — Lo,  the  chil- 
dren who  trust  in  external  service,  in  the  temple,  and 
in  the  possession  of  gifts,  are  condemned ;  while 
strangers  who  are  sincere  in  the  faith  are  received ; 
Isa.  ii.  4,  etc. — The  more  light  and  grace  we  have  re- 
jected, the  greater  will  be  the  condemnation  and 
darkness  awarded  us. — Blessedness  of  intercession, 
James  v.  18  ;  2  Kings  xix.  34  ;  Jer.  xxix.  7. — The 
stronger  our  faith,  the  less  will  God  refuse  us,  espe- 
cially in  spiritual  requests. — True  faith  the  source  of 
all  other  gifts.     Quesnel. 

Gerlach : — I/uther  (Randglosse) ;  Faith  does  uol 
know,  it  trusts  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Faith  iiver  says, 
If  Thou  wilt ;  not,  if  Thou  canst. — Weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth :  the  former  perhaps  the  expres- 
sion of  softer,  the  latter  of  bolder,  characters. 

Heubner : — Jesus  can  and  will  deliver. — Jesus  is 
willing  to  come  under  our  roof,  although  we  be  ul  - 
worthy  of  it. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  children  of  God  from  among  all  nations 
and  from  all  climes. — The  power  of  a  living  faith  in 
Christ:  1.  Its  character.  Faith  cleanses  from  sin, 
makes  holy,  and  induces  us  to  procure  help  for  others 
by  leading  them  to  Christ.  2.  Inferences :  Beware 
of  unbehef,  but  strive  after  true  faith. — All  men  are 
equal  before  the  Lord  Jesus. 


n. 

IK«  dmaae  in  tJte  family ;  iiu,  diseases  in  the  city.    Salvation  spreading  from  the  household  of  Petei,  or  um 
dwelling  of  the  Lord  (the  Church),  into  the  city. 

Ohaptbe  vm.  14-17. 


14  And  wlisn  Jesus  was  [had]  come  into  Peter's  house,  lie  saw  his  wife's  mother  laid 

15  and  sick  of  i  fever.     And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her:  and  she  arose, 

16  and  ministered  unto  them  [him].'     When  the  even  [evening]  was  come,  they  broughl 
unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils :  af*d  he  cast  out  the  spuits  with  his  [a] 
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17  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick:  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  wai  upoken  bj 
Esaias  [Isaiah]  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bale  [bore]  ou» 


sicknesses. 


*  Ver.  15.— AuTw  is  better  supported  than  the  reading  of  the  t€a;t  rec.  avro7s. 
Ter.  la.— [All  the  older  E.  V.,  also  that  of  Eheims,  correctly  render  \6ytii :  with  a  word,  Wlcl,  M  vord.—P.  3,] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

The  accounts  in  Mark  and  Luke  confirm  tlie  state- 
roent,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  Lord 
restored  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter,  a  large  number 
of  demoniaca  in  Capernaum  were  healed.  Chrono- 
logically speaking,  the  event  took  place  during  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  at  Capernaum,  previous  to  His 
first  journey  into  GaUlee,  and  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  statement  of  Luke,  that  Christ  rebuked 
the  disease,  impUes  no  contradiction.  The  healing 
word  of  Christ  is  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
while  Luke  omits  to  mention  that  He  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  lifted  her  up.  Lastly,  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  cure  was  performed  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  members  of  the  family, — the  sick 
person  herself  being  unable  to  entreat  help.  From 
the  circumstance  that  Jesus  rebuked  the  fever,  we 
gather  that  her  disease  was  somehow  connected  with 
the  sufferings  resulting  from  demoniacal  possessions 
then  prevaihng  in  the  town. 

Ver.  14.  Into  the  house  of  Peter Accord- 
ing to  John  i.  4-1,  Peter  and  Andrew,  as  well  as 
Philip,  were  natives  of  Bethsaida.  Afterward,  Peter, 
and  probably  Andrew  (ch.  iv.  18),  had  settled  in  Ca- 
pernaum,— partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  fish- 
eries, and  partly  from  his  connection  by  mairiage 
with  the  place.  The  marriage  of  Peter  is  also  re- 
ferred to  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome 
was  a  married  man.  Legend  has  it  that  her  name 
was  Perpetua,  or  Concordia ;  and  that  her  husband 
accompanied  her  on  her  way  to  martyrdom  in  Rome. 
Their  daughter  was  called  PetroneUa.  (Clement  of 
Alexandria.)* 

Ver.  1 5.  She  ministered  unto  Him,  Sit]  k6- 
V  e  I . — This  refers  particularly  to  waiting  at  table  and 
serving,  as  an  evidence  of  her  perfect  recovery. 

Ver.  16.  It  was  a  time  when  there  was  in  Caper- 
naum a  deep  stirring  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord — 
the  evening  of  a  great  day — when  this  general  long- 
ing seems  to  have  seized  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  they  brought  unto  Him  their  sick,  especially 
those  who  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  laid  them 
down  at  the  door  of  His  house.  On  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions compare  the  remarks  to  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Ver.  17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.— A  refe- 
rence to  Isa.  liii.  4:  Our  diseases  (13|^^H)  has  He 
borne  (siuj),  and  our  sorrows  (ISigXDa)  Be  has 

•  [St.  Jerome,  in  the  interest  of  monastic  celibacy,  infers 
that  the  wife  of  Peter  wa^  dead  at  the  time,  fruiii  the  fact 
that  her  mother,  when  cured,  waited  on  ibe  tiil>le.  Arcli- 
bishop  Kenrlck  (Notes  on  the  four  Gospels)  srenis  to  ap- 

Sroye  of  ths  inference.  But  the  ministering  of  the  mother 
liere  evidently  mentioned  to  show  her  complete  recovery 
ftnd  her  love  and  gratitude  for  iL  In  the  natuiul  order  a 
long  convalescence  follows  the  cure  of  a  fever  bei'oie  health 
returns.  Moreover  St.  Paul  many  years  after  this  occur- 
rence (A.  D.  57)  refers  to  Peter's  wife  as  living  and  accom- 
panying her  husband  on  his  missionary  journeys,  1  (Jor.  Ik, 
5.  The  Prot.  T.  correctly  translates  a.5fK(p^y  7  u  i*  a  i"  k  a , 
*'a  slsor  a  w^/e''  (Tynd.  and  Granmer:  "a  sister  to  -mife;  " 
Gen.:  "a  wife  being  a  sistei  ");  while  the  E.  C.  T.  has:  "a 
vxjman  «  sister." — P.  8.1 


taken  on  Himself  (  0^20 ).  In  the  Sept.  more  ir(«. 
ly :  Tas  hpiapTias  T])jiOiv  (pepei,  Koi  -Trtpl  rj^uii/'  oSmaTa,, 
— The  EvangeUst  quotes  from  the  original :  but  iu 
strict  accordance  with  its  meaning,  as  Olshausen  ana 
others  rightly  remark,  though  Meyer  denies  it.  It  is 
true  that  m  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Messiah  is  rep- 
resented as  bearing  and  expiating  our  sins.  But  our 
diseases  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  sin  on  the 
one,  and  death  on  the  other  hand ;  while  the  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  depends  on  His  taking  on  Himself  our 
sufferings,  which  again  is  coimected  with  His  carry- 
ing them  away  We  must  not,  however,  go  so  far 
as  Olshausen,  and  speak  of  spiritual  exhaustion  or 
the  part  of  Christ.  Meyer  and  von  Ammon  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  when  healing  those  who 
were  diseased,  Christ  entered  into  and  shared  theii 
Bufferings, — a  circumstance  evident  from  the  narra- 
tive in  Mark  v.  30  (showing  that  He  felt  the  going 
out  of  virtue  from  Him),  as  also  from  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Lord  had  to  contend  with  the  concentrated  sorrow 
and  sickness  of  the  whole  city,  and  that  on  the  eve- 
ning of  a  laborious  day.  For  this  labor  and  contest 
of  the  Lord,  the  Evangelist  can  find  no  more  apt  de- 
scription than  by  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiah 
Christ  takes  away  disease,  in  token  of  His  removing 
its  root,  sin,  by  taking  upon  Himself  death  as  the 
fuU  wages  and  the  fuU  burden  of  sin. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  afiiicted  family  and  the  afflicted  city,  both 
highly  privileged  by  the  presence  and  grace  of  Christ. 
Significant  connection  between  them  :  salvation 
spreading  from  the  house  to  the  city. 

2.  The  Evangelist  gives  us  here  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  By  His  fellow- 
suffering  with  our  diseases,  He  gradually  descended 
into  the  unfathomable  depth  of  His  fuU  sympathy 
with  our  death.  Hence  His  mnacles  of  healing  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  atoning  suffering,  and  prepared 
for  it.  Accordingly,  as  He  suffered  m  all  He  did,  so 
His  suffering  and  death  crowned  and  completed  all 
He  had  done.  His  active  and  passive  obedience  are 
most  closely  connected.  But  as  in  His  fellow-suffer- 
ing He  took  away  the  sting  of  suffering  by  taking 
away  sin  and  awakening  faith,  so  also  has  He  swa£ 
lowed  up  death  in  victory  by  discharging  the  debt  of 
sin  in  His  vicarious  death,  finishing  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  introduomg  justifying  faith.  Such 
then,  was  our  reeoncihation.  In  virtue  of  His  per- 
fect fellow-suffering.  He  submitted  to  the  death  due 
to  us ;  by  His  perfect  surrender  to  God,  He  became 
our  reeoncihation,  even  as  by  His  communication  of 
grace  He  wrought  in  us  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God 
and  m  the  unputation  to  us  of  His  sacrificial  service. 
His  miracles  form  the  introductirn  and  the  com 
meucement  of  His  reconciliation.     ComD.  1  Pet.  ii 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 
The  cross  in  the  family.— The  family  and   th« 
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town,  as  a  household  and  a  .ity  of  the  Lord. — How 
(Christianity  elevated  woman.  — Christ  and  His  people 
by  turns  engaged  in  the  service  of  love.  1.  He 
seiTfes  them;  2.  they  serve  Him. — Kapid  change 
produced  in  the  house  by  the  interposition  of  Christ : 
1.  One  laid  down  by  fever,  an  active  hostess ;  2.  an 
anxious  family,  a  festivfi  circle ;  8.  the  Lord  a  physi- 
cian, the  Lord  a  king ;  4.  the  house  an  hospital,  the 
house  a  church. — The  right  mode  of  celebrating  our 
recovery.  — From  the  church,  salvation  spreads  to  the 
city. — Glnrious  evening  of  power  and  grace. — The 
morbid  sympathy  of  man,  and  the  healing  sympathy 
of  the  Lord.  1.  With  reference  to  the  former, — 
a.  disease  itself  appears  in  morbid  and  irresistible 
sympathy ;  b.  morbid  sympathy  increases  disease  and 
pestilence ;  c.  at  best,  it  leads  to  excitement  and  run- 
ning to  the  Lord,  while  not  a  few  are  unprepared 
and  unready.  2.  The  sympathy  of  Christ :  a.  Its 
Divine  power  resists  all  sirdul  influences,  especially 
cowardice  and  despair;  b.  it  penetrates  into,  and 
ligbtEi  up,  the  lowest  depths  of  misery ;  c.  it  conquers 


and  removes  the  suflt  rings  of  man. — The  mfferingt 
of  Christ  in  His  miraculous  cures,  pointing  to  the 
great  miraculous  cure  by  His  sv^ffermgs  on  Uie  cross 
— Jesus  has  taken  upon  Him  the  diseases  of  mai 
also. — The  wards  where  those  mentally  aQlicted  aw 
confined,  belong  also  to  the  Lord. — -The  sceptre  of 
Christ's  triumph  extends  even  over  the  cursed  realn 
of  demons. — The  apparent  strength  of  despair,  ana 
the  Divine  strength  of  perfect  confidence. — Solemn 
night-seasons :  1.  The  night  of  suffering ;  2.  the  night 
of  repentance ;  3.  the  night  of  death. 

Starke:— H  we  recover  from  disease,  it  is  our 
duty  to  thank  God,  and  all  the  more  zealously  tc 
serve  Christ  and  our  neighbor. — Let  each  bear  an- 
other's burden.  Gal.  vi.  2. — Zeisius: — Above  all, 
learn  that  sin  is  the  root  of  all  disease,  and  that  by 
true  repentance  thou  mayest  be  set  free  from  it. — 
To  visit,  to  comfort,  to  refresh,  and  to  serve  those 
who  are  laid  on  beds  of  sickness,  Isa.  xxxviiL  1,  4, 
5;  Ecclesiast.  vii.  2,4. — Gossner: — To  come,  to  see, 
and  to  heal  is  here  one. 


m. 

Miraculous  works  of  Jesus  on  His  missionary  journey :  The  troubled  disciples — the  troubled  sea. 

Ohapteb  VIII.  18-27. 

Oh.  vHk  23-21,  the  Gospel  for  the  ith  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — ^Parallels :  Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke  vm. 

22-26 ;  is.  67-60.) 


18  Now,  when  Jesus  saw  great  multitudes'  about  him,  he  gave  commandment  to  de- 

19  part  imto  the  other  side.     And  a  certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him.  Master,  [  will 

20  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goesc.     And  Jesus   saith  unto  him,  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ;  ^  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 

21  his  head.     And  another  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and 

22  bury  my  father.     But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow  me ;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead. 

23  And   when    he    was    [had]    entered    into    a'   ship,    his    disciples    followed    him. 

24  And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  [so]  that  the  ship  was 

25  covered  with  the  waves:  but  he  was  asleep  [sleeping].     And  his  disciples  [they]*  came 

26  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying.  Lord,  save  us  [save]:'  we  perish.     And  he  saith  unto 
them.   Why  are  ye   fearful,  O  ye   of  little  faith  ?     Then  he  arose,   and  rebuked  the 

27  winds  [wind] 'and  the  sea;  and   there  was  a  great  calm.     But  the  men  marvelled, 
saying,  What  manner  of  man '  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him ! 

*  Ver.  18. — Laehmaun  with  B.  only:  ox^ov  fol  ox^ovs.    [Cod.  Sinaitlcns  sustains  the  plural.— P.  8.] 

■  Ver.  20.~-[Dr.  Lange  translates:  Wolmnester,  Zelte,  Ilorste,  dwelling  places,  tents,  which  is  more  literal  for  Kara- 
afajvoKms,  but  not  eo  popular  as  nests. — P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  23. — [Lange  translates  'Hhe  ship,"  t  h  ttKoIov,  agreeing  here  with  the  Received  Text  and  with  Tischendorf'l 
edition.  But  Codd.  B.,  C.  and  other  ancient  authorities,  and  the  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  omit  tha 
»rtldo.-P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  16.—Reeepta:  oi  ixaSntTa\  avroS.  Various  authorities  [and  Dr.  Lange]  omit  aijTo5.  [Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles, Ewald,  and  Conant  omit  also  o'l  iiaSntTai.     So  does  Cod.  Sinnit.— P.  8.] 

*  Vot.  25. —  Us,  rifias  is  omitted  In  Codd.  B.,  C.  al.  [Ood.  8inait.]  The  speech  is  more  lively  and  dramatic  wlthont 
ri/jias.     [Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Lange,  Conant,  all  omit  ^/ioy.l 

*  Vor.  26, — [Cod'.  Sinait.  reads  the  singular  t^  avefitc  for  Tois  avef^ols.—P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  27  — [Oonant:  '^Whatmanner  of  man  belongs  to  the  bist  English  usage.  ^Whitb  n,ma  ojman.^  or  ^what  sort 
qf  man,^  is  not  a  suitable  expression  here."  A.  Norton  (Translation  of  the  Gospels  with  Notes,  Bost,  1855j  translates 
*Who  is  this"  But  irorairtis  is  not  simply  riy,  but  the  interrogative  of  disposition,  ch.aractor  quality,  i.  q.  Troios.—' 
P.  81 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCOKDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  Now,  when  Jesus  saw  great  mul- 
titudes.— In  this  instance  a  motive  for  withdrawing, 
as  in  ch.  v.  1 ;  John  vi.  3,  15. — There  were  seasons 
when  the  multitude  would  have  proclaimed  Him 
King :  sudden  outbursts  of  carnal  excitement,  from 
which  the  Lord  withdrew.  That  such  was  the  case 
in  this  instance,  we  gather  from  the  profession  made 
by  the  scribe  in  ver.  19. 

Els  rh  7r6'pa^,to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Ver.  19.  And  one,  a  scribe,  came. — The  pfs 
reters  to  the  '^r^pos  in  ver.  21 ;  from  which  verse 
we  also  gather  that  this  scribe  was  already  one  of 
Christ's  disciples,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  he  now  proposed  henceforth  to  follow  Jesus  con- 
tinuously. When  the  Evangelists  mention  these  calls 
to  follow  the  Lord  in  a  particular  sense  of  the  term, 
they  seem  always  to  refer  to  the  apostolic  office,  not 
to  discipleship.  But  as  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  .Tames 
the  Elder,  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew,  and  Philip, 
had  been  previously  called,  and  as  the  persons  here 
iddressed  could  not  have  been  any  of  the  brothers 
rf  the  Lord  (James  the  Younger,  Joseph,  Judas  Leb- 
lieus  or  Thaddcus,  and  Simon),  we  conclude  that  they 
must  have  been  either  Judas  Iscariot,  Matthew,  or 
Thomas.  From  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
appear  in  the  narrative,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that 
the  first  of  the  two  scribes  was  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
second  Thomas,  and  the  third  mdividual  (who  is  only 
mentioned  by  Luke)  Matthew.  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  hypothesis  made  more  or  less  probable  by 
the  nexus  of  history  (comp.  Leben  Je.tu,  ii.  2,  p.  651). 
— In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  this  event  is  introduced  at 
a  later  period,  when  Jesus  prepared  for  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  ix.  51-62).  A  superficial 
investigation  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  trans- 
action between  Jesus  and  the  sons  of  thunder,  re- 
corded in  Luke,  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  this 
history  in  that  connection.  It  seems  like  a  psycho- 
logical combination  desisned  to  exhibit  Christ's  mas- 
tery in  dealing  with  diiferent  dispositions  (say  the 
four  temperaments).  Schleiermacher,  Schnecken- 
burger,  Gfrorer,  and  Olshausen,  adopt  the  chronology 
of  .Luke;  Eettig,  Meyer,  and  others,  that  of  Mat- 
thew. 

Ver.  20.  KaraaKrivtLfT^is^  "  Dwelling- 
places,  not  nests,  as  birds  do  not  live  in  their  nests." 
De  Wette.* 

The  Son  of  man. — Jesus  adopted  the  name 
6  vih  s  T ou  ctv^pivTrov  no  doubt  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  prophetic  vision  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  where 
Messiah  is  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
ttiSN  "123 .  (Comp.  Havemick's  Daniel.)  Hitzig 
imagines  that  the  Son  of  man  seen  by  Daniel  in  the 
clouds  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  whole  people  of 
Israel ; — an  absurd  hypothesis,  refuted  by  Ewald  (in 
his  "Jahrbilcher"  for  1850).  Daniel  saw  only  the 
ijaage  or  likeness  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  appeared 
in  the  full  sense  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  all  prob- 
ability, Jesus  chose  this  particular  Old  Testament 
designation  of  the  Messiah,  because,  unlike  the 
others,  it  had  not  been  grossly  perverted  lo  foster 
the  caiTial  expectations  of  the  Jews.  Thus  our  Lord 
met  the  morbid  and  fantastic  expectations  of  His 
contemporaries— and  among  them,  apparently,  those 

*  [Meyer  to  the  same  effect;  "Places  of  abode  where  the 
ds  are  used  tolive,  to  sleep,  etc.  comp.  xiii.  82;  not  speci- 
Iv  nests  "— j 


also  of  the  scribe  in  the  text— by  laying  emphasis  ni 
His  genuine  and  true  humanity  as  the  Messiah.  His 
great  aim  was,  that  the  people  should  view  Him  ax 
true  man — in  the  lowliness  of  His  outward  appear- 
ance, but"  also  at  the  lame  time  in  His  high  charac- 
ter, as  the  Son  of  man,  ».  e.,  the  ideal  man,  the  sec- 
ond Adam  from  heaver  (1  Cor.  xv.).  The  bold  sup- 
position of  Weisse,  that  the  term,  "  Son  of  man,"  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  name  of  Messiah,  deserre* 
no  refutation.  It  is  remarkable  that  John  had  aim 
ilarly  avoided  the  title  of  Elijah,  under  which  Mala 
chi  had  predicted  his  advent,  while  he  chose  the 
designation  given  him  by  Isaiah :  "  The  voice  of  on* 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  carnal  notions  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom 
were  connected  with  the  former,  but  not  with  the 
latter  expression  (John  i.  19,  etc.).  Meyer  conceives 
that  there  is  an  antithesis  impMed  ui  the  term,  "  (Soji 
of  man,"  as  opposed  to  "  Son  of  God,"  and  denies 
the  conception  of  ideal  humanity  (p.  82).*  Accord- 
ing to  Augustine,  there  is  a  faint  allusion  to  the 
boastfulness  of  the  scribe  in  the  expression,  "  birds 
of  the  air."  But  this  seems  strained ;  and  we  would 
rather  apply  the  term  to  the  unreliable  and  fugi  jsve 
character  of  his  enthusiasm,  while  the  word,  "  foxes," 
refers  to  cunning. 

Where  to  lay  His  head. — A  picture  of  t 
homeless  pilgrim :  hence,  not  of  want  in  the  ordina 
ry  sense,  but  of  voluntary  poverty.  The  answer  of 
Christ  implied,  not  a  positive  refusal  of  the  overture 
of  the  scribe,  but  a  solemn  warning.  He  who  saw 
not  as  men  do,  perceived,  under  that  excessive  pro- 
fession of  this  man,  an  amount  of  unreliableness  and 
insincerity  which  called  for  such  caution. 

Ver.  21.  Another  of  His  disciples. — In  the 
stricter  [rather  in  the  wider]  sense  of  the  term — such 
as  the  "  scribe  "  had  been.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Stromat.  iii.  4)  suggests  that  this  disciple  was  Philip; 
but  he  had  been  called  at  an  earlier  period. 

Bury  my  father. — The  father  had  died.  Ac- 
cording to  some  critics,  his  old  father  was  still  alive, 
and  the  expression,  to  bury,  meant  to  take  care  of 
him  till  his  end,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  his  last 
resting-place.  But  the  call  to  follow  Christ  immedi- 
ately, evidently  implies,  that  at  the  time  the  father 
was  actually  dead.  Burial  was  the  most  ancient 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  (Cic.  Leffff.  ii.  22  ;  Plin. 
vii.  65),  and  was  always  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  op- 
position to  the  Greek  custom  of  burning  the  dead, 
which  was  quite  exceptional  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  considered  the  duty  of  sons  to  bury  their  parents, 
Gen.  XXV.  9 ;  xxxv.  29,  etc.  Tobith  iv.  8.  Comp. 
Wmer  sub  voce :  Beyraben,  Schottgen's  Horce  [W 
Smith  :  Bibl.  Diet,  sub  Burial,  vol.  i.  2SS]. 

Ver.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.— 
Artificial  explanations  see  in  Meyer's  Commentary. 
The  sentence  is  an  Oxymoron,  by  which  the  burial 
of  the  dead  is  assigned  to  those  who  are  spiritually 
dead.f  The  expression  conveys  to  the  hesitating 
disciple  that  there  were  more  urgent  duties  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  that  of  burymg  the  dead, 

*  [Not,  however,  in  a  rationalistic  sense,  but  as  contrast 
ed  with  His  former  5()|a.  Meyer  correctly  sees  in  the 
term:  the  Son  of  man  an  expression  of  the  Ke'//ai(Tis,  wMcA 
implies  the  consciousncKS  of  a  purely  divine  and  etemat 
preextstence  (in  deren  Ilintergrunde  das  £ev>wistsein  der 
rein  gottllchin  Urexistem  liegt).—F.  8.] 

t  [The  Icey  to  this  and  all  tiie  other  paradoxical  sentence! 
of  Christ  13  the  different  senses— a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  snip- 
Ituiil  and  a  literal— In  which  the  san  e  word  is  used.  Lei 
those  whi>  are  dead  in  spirit  (in  trespasses  and  siD8)tvr» 
their  kindred  and  friends  who  are  dead  in  body.— P.  S.] 
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and  particularly,  of  going  through  all  the  ceremo- 
nius  connected  with  a  Jewish  burial  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  aUudes  to  the  goal  and  end  of  those  who 
are  spiritually  dead — their  last  and  highest  aim  here 
is  to  bury  one  another.  Death  of  the  soul  is  connects 
ed  with  death  of  the  body. — Celsus  (according  to 
Origen)  founded  on  tliis  passage  the  objection,  that 
he  Saviour  demanded  what  was  inconsistent  with 
ul  y  to  parents.  But  He  only  subordinates  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  toward  his  own  household  and  family, 
especially  when  another  could  take  his  place,  to  the 
highest  of  all  duties — those  of  his  spiritual  calling, 
and  to  his  Master.*  Lastly,  we  infer  from  this  trait, 
that  this  and  the  former  reply  were  addressed  to  dis- 
ciples in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Ver.  23.  The  ship,  rh  ttKo'iov . — With  the  ar- 
ticle, meaning  a  definite  ship,  which  waited  to  take 
them  across  the  lake  ;  the  words  of  Jesus  having  in- 
duced His  disciples  (in  the  narrower  sense)  to  follow 
Him  implicitly,  f 

Ver.  24.  2  6 1  o-  n  (( s , — vindicating  the  effect,  of 
which  the  cause  (the  winds,  ver.  28)  is  afterward 
mentioned — a  violent  commotion  of  the  sea.  On  the 
sudden  storms  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  comp.  Schubert  iii.  237 ;  Eobmson 
U.  416. 

Ver.  25.  Save!  ■we  perish!  2ti<roy,  a.va\- 
KxifLiSa . — Asyndetic  (disconnected)  language  of  in- 
tense anxiety. 

Ver.  26.  Why  are  ye  fearful? — The  word 
"afraid"  would  be  too  weak,  and  "cowardly"  too 
strong.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  fearfulness  which  the 
Lord  censured.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  Lord  first  rebuked  the 
di'ciples,  and  after  that  the  sea.  See  ^Sj ,  Ps.  cvi. 
9.     (Mark  and  Luke  reverse  the  order.) 

Ver.  27.  The  men,  ai  AvSpaw oi . — The  men 
n  their  human  nature, — more  particularly,  in  their 
apid  transition  from  extreme  anxiety  to  boundless 
admiration.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  applied  to  the 
disciples,  and  not,  as  Meyer  supposes,  to  other  par- 
ties accompanying  Jesus.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Mark,  other  vessels  went  along  with  that 
which  bore  the  Lord  ;  so  that  He  must  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  company  of  disciples. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  dealing  with  the  di6ferent  characters  of  the 
disciples,  and  adapting  Himself  to  their  natural  dis- 
positions, the  Lord  showed  how  closely  He  read,  and 

*  [Chrysostora :  "Jesas  forbade  him  to  go,  in  order  to 
show  that  nothing,  not  even  the  mo^t  important  woi-ii  of 
natural  duty  and  affection,  is  so  momentous  as  care  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  that  nothing,  however  urgent, 
should  cause  us  to  be  guilty  of  a  moment's  delay  in  providing 
first  for  that.  What  eaW/t^y  concern  could  be  more  neces- 
sary than  to  bury  a  father?  a  work,  too,  which  might  be 
done  speedily.  And  yet  the  answer  is:  'Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.  Follow  thou  me.'  If,  then,  it  is  not  safe  to 
spend  even  so  little  time  us  is  requisite  for  the  burial  of  a 
parent,  to  the  neglect  of  spiritual  tilings,  how  guilty  shall 
we  be  if  we  allow  slight  and  trivial  matters  to  withdraw  us, 
who  are  Christ's  disciples,  from  His  service  I  But  rather 
let  us  endeavor,  with  Christ's  aid,  to  raise  those  who  are 
spiritually  dead  and  buried,  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a  life  of 
righteousness,  as  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  then  we 
■ball  be  His  disciples  indeed."— P.  ,S.] 

t  [Wordsworth  likewise  presses  the  def.  art.  t  6 ,  and 
quotes  from  Bengel :  "  Jesus  habebat  scholam  a-mbulan- 
t&ii;^^  he  sees  in  this  ship  an  fjmblem  of  the  church.  But, 
antbrtunatelv  for  this  interpretation,  the  article  is  of  very 
it'ubtfiii  authority,  see  our  crit.  note  above.— P.  9.] 


how  wisely  He  directed,  the  hearts  of  men.    (XeJot 
Jem,  ii.  2,  651  ;  iii.  422.) 

2.  T/ie  Son  of  man.  The  description  furmshed 
by  Daniel  of  the  appearance  of  Messiah,  under  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  man,  indicates  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  But, 
in  order  clearly  to  perceive  its  import,  we  must  com- 
pare this  term,  as  used  by  Daniel,  with  the  passage 
about  the  seventy  weeks  (Dan.  ix.).  [In  the  sixty- 
third  week,  the  Messiah  who  was  not  a  prince,  was  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  advent  of  the  people  of  (he  Frinct 
who  was  not  Messiah.]  After  seven  weeks,  i.  e.,  af 
the  close  of  the  seventy  weeks — cometh  the  Mesdah, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  also  a  Prince.  Hence  tha 
figure  of  the  Son  of  man  combines  the  two  ideas  of 
the  suffering  and  the  glorified  Messiah.  As  the  Son 
of  humanity  to  which  the  curse  attaches.  He  is  hum- 
bled and  rejected ;  while,  as  the  Son  of  humanity 
on  which  the  blessing  is  bestowed.  He  is  exalted  and 
declared  Lord  of  an  eternal  kingdom.  Gerlaoh: 
"  The  first  man  was  simply  called  Adam — i.  e.,  man, 
and  every  descendant  of  his  is  called  a  son  of  man ; 
but  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  man,  as  being  derived 
from  Adam,  and  yet  the  Head  of  a  new  race,  1  Cor 
XV.  47." 

3.  The  import  of  the  miracle  of  stUling  the  tempest 
has  frequently  been  misunderstood.  Paulus(of  Heidel- 
berg) resolves  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon ;  Ammon 
regards  it  as  an  allegory  or  syfYihol ;  while  Strauss  treats 
it  as  a  niyth.^  It  may  also  be  turned  \ntom^gic,\  if, 
with  Meyer,  we  were  to  overlook  the  connection  be- 
tween the  tempest  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  and 
that  on  the  lake — between  sin  in  man,  and  "  the  con- 
vulsions and  throes  of  nature  "  (Olshausen) — and  re- 
gard this  history  as  merely  a  direct  act  of  power  ex- 
ercised upon  the  elements,  and  nothing  else.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  Rom. 
viii.  20.  Not  that  we  thereby  explain  the  miracle, 
but  that  we  present  its  Christian  aspect.  The  Lord 
rebukes  the  storm  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples ;  thus 
preparing  for  calming  the  tempest  on  the  sea. — He 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  microcosm,  in  order  then 
to  remove  the  evils  of  the  macrocosm.  Hence  this 
event  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
the  passage  of  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the 
world.  There  is  another  aspect  of  it  wluch  deserves 
attention.  In  this  miracle,  the  operation  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Father  coincide ;  as  the  New  Testament 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles  upon  na- 
ture, it  is  at  the  same  time  a  prediction  and  a  mir 
acle,  and  thug  a  sign  that  the  Son  had,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  entered  upon  the  government  of  th  t 
world. 

4.  Our  modern  degenerate  and  false  philanthro- 
py fails  to  perceive  the  difference  between  a  sou] 
that  is  mourning  and  one  which  is  fearful  or  de- 
sponding. It  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  must  fail 
of  its  desired  effect,  if  we  administer  to  the  fearful 
the  comfort  which  is  only  appropriate  to  the  afSict- 
ed.  The  latter,  Christ  ever  upheld  with  words  of 
kindness ;  whUe  He  rebuked  the  fearful,  by  setting 
before  them  the  terrors  of  His  word,  and  thus  reoal 
Ung  them  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  Thus  He  rebuk- 
ed those  who  were  possessed,  who  by  their  coward- 


*  [In  German:  "Yon  Paulus  naiwralisiri,  vod  Ammoi 
aUegoriairt,  von  Strauss  Tiiythinirf^  (better :  mythifiairty— 
P.  S.] 

t  [Not;  "presented  in  a  tnaterial  light,^^  as  the  Edinh 
trl.  has  it,  misled  by  a  printing  error  of  the  first  edttloQ 
The  third  eii.  reads:  "Es  kann  freilich  atich  magiach  g© 
macht  (not;  materialisirt)  werden,"  etj.— P.  S  t 
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ice  had  become  the  prey  of  unclean  spirits  ;  and 
similarly  He  rebuked  the  disciples,  when  from  want 
of  faith  they  were  desponding  or  fearful.  Thus  also 
He  rebuked  the  fever  which  weighed  down  the 
mother-in-law  of  Peter  ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  sea  and  the  winds.  Such  a  rebuke  must,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  symbolical,  since  neither  sea 
nor  tempest  had  personal  consciousness.  The  ul- 
timate ground  of  tliis  rebuke  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
the  disturbances  of  nature  were  caused  by  unclean 
spirits.  Christ  apparently  regarded  those  sudden 
outbursts  in  nature  not  as  manifestations  of  healthy 
and  regular  force,  but  as  manifestations  of  weak- 
ness; just  as  the  fever  was  the  consequence  of  in- 
herent weakness,  or  of  a  germ  of  death,  against 
which  nature  employed  her  utmost  efforts  in  convul- 
sive struggle. 

HOMILETICAL  AUn  PEACTICAL. 

Jesus  sees  the  multitude  and  approaches  them ; 
Jesus  sees  the  multitude  and  retires  from  them.  1. 
The  fact  itself, — (a)  in  the  Gospel  history;  (b)  in 
that  of  the  Church ;  (c)  in  individual  Christian  com- 
munities. 2.  Explanation  of  the  fact ;  {a)  He  ap- 
proaches when  He  sees  multitudes  longing  for  His 
salvation  and  waiting  upon  His  word  ;  (6)  He  retires 
at  the  first  appearance  of  fanaticism,  which  would 
have  confirmed  the  carnal  expectations  of  man,  and 
not  the  word  of  God. — The  Lord  eschews  the  sinful 
obtrusion  of  worldly  men,  in  order  to  seek  out  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  afar  off. — The  watchword  of 
Christ:  To  (lie  other  side  I  1.  A  watchword  of 
faith,  breaking  through  all  narrow  boundaries  ;  2.  a 
watchword  of  love,  overcoming  all  selfishness ;  3.  a 
watchword  of  courage,  overcoming  all  dangers. — 
The  Saviour  and  the  spiritual  distemper  of  His  disci- 
ples :  1.  Spurious  enthusiasm  in  our  own  strength  (/ 
will) ;  2.  spurious  scruples  and  spiritual  hesitation 
(Suffer  me). — Jesus  the  great  model  of  pastoral  work. 
— Jesus  warning  superficial  enthusiasts  to  connl  the 
cost  of  following  Him. — If  we  are  willing  to  follow 
the  Lord,  we  must  become  homeless  wanderers,  and 
be  ready  to  renounce  all  our  comforts. — The  Son  of 
man  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  1.  The  fact :  at 
the  commencement,  the  manger ;  at  the  close,  the 
cross ;  during  His  pilgrimage,  a  bench  on  the  ship. 
2.  Its  import, — (a)  so  far  as  Se  is  concerned  ;  (6)  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. — The  nests  and  caves  of 
professing  disciples  who  are  not  ready  to  yield  their 
all  to  Christ.  They  seek, — (a)  high  places  (nests)  in 
time  of  prosperity  ;  (6)  places  of  concealment  (eaves) 
hi  the  hour  of  adversity. — Jesus  teaches  His  faithful 
disciples  to  get  quit  of  their  scruples  and  hesitation 
by  considering  the  final  aim  of  hfe. — Let  the  dead 
bury  t/ieir  dead :  1.  Compared  with  following  Christ, 
which  he  had  undertaken,  this  was  the  lesser  duty ; 
2.  others  were  able  to  take  his  place ;  3.  the  disciple 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  two  duties,  while  yet  he 
had  taken  upon  lum  the  yoke  of  Christ. — Is  a  coUi- 
Bion  of  duties  possible  ?  As  little  as, — (a)  between 
toe  commandments  of  God ;  (6)  between  the  angels 
of  God ;  («)  between  the  ways  of  God ;  for  such,  in- 
deed, are  all  duties,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. — It 
le  characteristic  of  the  spiritually  dead,  that  they 
busy  themselves  with  special  affection  about  the  cer- 
emonials of  life. — The  dead  bury  their  dead  :  such  is 
the  end  of  all  unbelieving  lives. — Symbolical  import 
of  the  passage  of  Christ  withHis  disciples  across  the 
iea.    1 :  is  a  figure  of  aU  His  leadings, — (a)  of.  the 


people  of  God  (the  ark,  etc.);  (6)  in 'the  history  of 
the  Church ;  (c)  m  the  experience  of  believers. — Toe 
unexpected  tempest :  1.  After  so  glorious  a  day,  and 
on  the  beautiful,  tranquil  lake :  2.  in  company  with 
the  Lord  Himself — We  read  only  once  of  the  Lord 
being  asleep, — a  sleep  full  of  majesty :  (a)  a  sabbat 
ic  rest  after  His  labor  at  Capernaum ;  (6)  a  sign  of 
deep  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  tempest ;  (c) 
a  preparation  for  the  most  glorious  awakening;  (•/) 
a  type  of  His  rest  in  the  grave. — The  cry  of  despair 
becomes  a  prayer  when  in  proximity  to  the  Lord. — 
How  the  Lord  purifies  even  the  supplications  of  tho 
helpless. — AU  tearfulness  or  despondency  in  life 
springs  from  want  of  faith. — The  little  faith  of  the 
disciples :  1.  A  want  of  faith  in  what  it  forgot  (Christ's 
presence  in  the  ship ;  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  race);  2. still  faith  in  that  they  took  refug  3 
to  Christ. — Jesus  calms  every  storm. —  What  manner 
of  man  is  this  I — The  admiration  of  Jesus  a  transi- 
tion to  praise  and  adoration.  Our  gratitude  for  de 
liverance  and  salvation  should  ever  end  in  praise. 

Starke: — We  should  occasionally  retire  into  soli- 
tude, Luke  vi.  12 ;  v.  16. — Much  preaching  wearies 
the  body,  Eccles.  xii.  12  ;  Mark  vi.  31. — Sudden  fer- 
vor and  good  inclmations  are  not  equivalent  to  fol- 
lowing Christ. — Many  would  like  to  be  pious,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  their  nests,  houses,  riches, 
honor,  and  comforts,  eh.  xvi.  24. — We  must  not  run 
before  God  calls,  Rom.  a.  15. — Christ  rejects  none 
who  come  to  Him,  John  vi.  37  ;  but  he  who  desucB 
only  earthly  things  from  Him,  receives  a  solemn  warn- 
ing. Cramer . — Christ,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth , 
became  poorer  than  the  beasts  that  perish ;  yet  His 
poverty  is  our  riches,  2  Cor.  viii.  9. — The  poor,  who 
have  nothing  of  their  own,  may  well  derive  comfort 
from  the  voluntary  poverty  of  Jesus.  Quesnel. — 2 
Cor.  xi.  27. — Man  is  always  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God :  he  either  lags  behind,  or  is  determined  to  run 
before.  The  right  way  is,  to  wait  till  God  speaks, 
and  then  not  to  delay  a  single  moment  following 
Him,  Isa.  Iv.  8. — The  spiritually  dead,  Heb.  xi.  6  ; 
Jer.  V.  3. — They  who  accompany  the  dead,  are  them- 
selves subject  to  death. — A  seafaring  hfe  affording 
striking  signs  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  (Ps.  cvii. 
23),  but  used  for  merely  selfish  purposes.  Zeisius. — 
God  leads  His  own  wondrously,  but  well,  Ps.  xli.  4. — 
Through  fire  and  water,  Ps.  xci.  14  ;  Isa.  xMii.  2  ;  xlii. 
16. — Genuine  Christians  follow  their  Saviour  through 
storm  and  tempest,  even  unto  death,  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ; 
Ps.  bcxiii.  23. — If  Christ  do  not  immediately  come  to 
our  help,  we  are  prone  to  imagine  that  He  is  asleep ; 
but  He  never  oversleeps  the  hour  of  our  dehverance. 
— United  prayer  is  the  most  effectuah — Prayer  the 
best  anchor  in  danger. — Let  Christians  beware  of 
cowardice :  His  Church  will  continue  so  long  as  He 
endures.  Mbl.  Wirlemb. — In  seasons  of  extreme 
danger,  the  omnipotence  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour  ia 
most  fully  and  gloriously  displayed,  2  Chron.  xx.  12 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8. — Weak  faith  is  neverthe- 
less faith,  ordy  it  must  increase. — After  the  tempest, 
sunshine. — The  works  of  God,  and  His  marvellous 
power  in  our  deliverance,  call  for  praise  and  thanks- 
giving.— Under  the  cross  we  learn  what  wonders  our 
Lord  worketh. — Gratitude,  Ps.  xiv.  7  ;  Rom.  xi.  20. 

Gossner : — Christ  taught  His  disciples  in  a  wan- 
dering school.  Here  He  led  them  to  the  stormy 
lake  to  teach  them  fearlessness. — ^Fearlessness  great 
happiness. 

Ileubner: — Our  whole  life  may  be  compared  to 
a  sea  voyage,  in  which  we  make  for  the  heavenly  ha- 
ven.— "  Christus  habet  auof  horas  et  moras." — Cbnst 
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(he  Lord  of  nature. — The  passage  aoros3\the  lake,  a 
figure  of  our  lives :  1.  The  commeuoement ;  2.  the 
progress  ;  8.  the  end. 

Liseo  — Luther :  Some  make  a  pretext  of  good 
works  for  not  following  Christ ;  but  the  Lord  shows 
that  these  are  dead  works. — Almighty  power  of  Christ, 
by  which  He  overcomes  the  world,  and  renders  every- 
Uiing  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  pericope,  the  calming  of  the  tempest,  ver.  24- 
17. 

DraseJce : — The  passage  across  the  lake,  a  figure 
of  spiritual  calm :  1.  In  reference  to  its  character ; 
2.  in  reference  to  its  origin ;  3.  in  reference  to  its 
effects. — Marheineke: — How  we  may  courageously 
meet  every  danger,  when  near  to  the  Lord. — Harms : 
— This  narrative  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Christian  life :  The  vessel  which  carries  believers ; 
the  sea,  or  the  world,  with  its  tempest  and  waves, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  children  of  God ;  Christ 
asleep,  or  delaying  His  succor ;  then  follow  prayer. 
His  rebuke,  His  word  of  command,  and  the  exclama- 


tion of  marvel. — Hagenbach : — Christ  our  refuge  ir 
the  tempests  of  life.— (rraKn^ ; — The  inner  calm  of 
the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  storm. — Huffell  ;— 
God  is  always  and  everywhere  near  us. — Kraussold 
— Lord  save  !  we  perish !  1.  The  distress ;  2.  tbt 
cry  for  help ;  3.  the  deliverance. 

[Alford: — "  The  symbolic  application  of  this  OO' 
currence  (the  calming  of  the  tempest)  is  too  striking 
to  have  escaped  general  notice.  The  Saviour  with 
the  company  of  His  disciples  in  the  ship  tossed  os 
the  waves,  seemed  a  typical  reproduction  of  the  ark 
bearing  mankind  on  the  flood,  and  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Church  tossed  by  the  tempests  of  this  world, 
but  having  Him  with  her  always.  And  the  personal 
appUcation  is  one  of  comfort  and  strengthening  of 
faith  in  danger  and  doubt."  —  Hilary:  —  Those 
churches  where  the  Word  of  God  is  not  awake,  are 
in  danger  of  shipwreck,  not  that  Christ  sleeps,  but 
He  is  slumbering  in  us  by  reason  of  our  sleep.  But 
where  faith  watches,  there  is  no  fear  of  wreck  from 
the  powers  of  this  world. — P.  S.] 


rv. 

Christ  healing  the  demoniacs  who  profess  His  name ;  banished  from  Gadara ;  He  restores  the  par  Uytic, 
and  is  accused  of  blasphemy, — o"-,  the  blessed  working  of  the  Lord  despite  the  contradiction  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness. 

Chaptee  VIII.  28-34,  IX.  1-8. 

{Ch.  ix.  1-8  the  Gospel  for  the  19iA  Sunday  after  Trinity. — Parallels:   Mark  v.  1-20;   Luke  viii.  26-39, 

Mark  u.  1-12;  Luke  v.  17-26.) 


28  And  when  he  was  [had]  come  to  the  other  side,  into  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes 
[Gadarenes],'  there  met  Idm  two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  ex- 
ceeding fierce,  so  that  no  man  [one]  might  [could,  or  was  able  to,  (uo-re  /^-^  i<j)(yuv\  pass 

29  by  that  way.     And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  saying,  What  have   we  to  do  with  thee, 

30  Jesus,"  thou  Son  of  God?  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?     And 

31  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them  a  herd  of  many  swine  feeding.  So  the  devils 
besought  him,  saying.  If  thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  [send  us  away]  ^  into 

32  the  herd  of  swine.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Go.  And  when  they  were  come  out 
they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine  [into  the  swine]  ;^  and,  behold,  the  whole  herd  ol 
swine  ran  violently  [rushed]  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the  wu- 

33  ters.  And  they  that  kept  them  [the  herdsmen,  ol  ySo'o-Koi/Tes]  fled,  and  went  their  waya 
into  the  city,  and  told  e/ery  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  [had  befallen]  the  pos- 

34  sessed  of  [with]  the  devils.  And,  behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus ;  and 
when  they  saw  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts  [bor- 
ders]. 

Ch.  ix.  1  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,   and  passed  over,  and  came  into  his   own  city 

2  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed :  and  Jesus, 
seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be 

3  [are]  forgiven'  thee.     And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves.  This 

4  man  blasphemeth.     And  Jesus,  knowing'  their  thoughts,  said.  Wherefore  think  ye  evij 

5  in  your  hearts  ?    For  whether  [which]  is  easier,  to  say.  Thy  sins  be  [are]  forgiven  thee ; 

6  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk?     But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  powei 
on   oarth   to  forgive   sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy 

7  bed   and  go*  unto  thine  [to  thy]  house.     And  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his  house 
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8  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it,  they  marvelled   [feared]*,  and  gloi'fied  God,  whici 
[who]  had  given  such  power  unto  men. 

'  Ver.  'iS.—Valaprivav  according  to  B.,  C,  M.,  al.  Grltsbach,  Scholz,  Tischeiidorf  [Tregellos,  Alford,  Conuit].- 
dpyearivui'  C.  codi  minusc,  versions,  Ongfiu.—T epa'T^voiv^  the  ruling  lectio  at  tJie  time  of  Origen;  several  Mldecl 
vfiraions,  Laclimann.     [Dr.  Lange  reads  Gadareiies.    Cod.  Sinait. :  ya^ap-qvijiv.     See  Com. — ] 

^  Ver.  29.— 'IjjnoO  is  omitted  in  B.,  0,,  L.  [Cod.  Sinait.],  etc.     Borrowed  from  Marie  v.  7;  Lake  ^'iiL  28. 

=  Ver.  81.— 'A7ro(TT6iAof  ij^as,  in  Cod.  B.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  most  of  tlie  vt-rsions,  Griesbach,  Laclimann,  Tlsohcndcil 
Tregellea,  Alford,  Conant].  The  lectio  recepta,  inWpi^ov  fi/j.7i/  aTce\ee'ii/,  is  probably  talieo  from  Luke  viil.  82,  and  ex- 
planatory. 

<  Ver.  32.— Eir  toui  xo'V""*,  B.,  C,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachmann  [for  els  riji'  iyeAr/i'  raiy  xo'V'">'l  Probably  taken 
from  the  parallel  passages. 

'  Ch.  ix.,  ver.  i.—l'Atj)  4w  pt  ai  is  t>  e  indicative,  either  the  present  tense  and  equivalent  to  a0aivTai  (as  Homer  uses 
a<t>iri  for  i0p),or  more  probably  the  perf.  pass.  (Doric  form)  for  a.(piwTai,  remissa  sunt.  Coinp.  Winer,  Grammat.,  etc, 
6th  Germ.  ed..  IS.'iS,  p.  74.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  read  a.(p  ievr  ai .,  reraittuntur^  with  Cod.  B.,  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  4.— Lachmann,  following  B.,  M.,  reads  eiStos  instead  of  ihojv  of  the  Received  Text. 

'  Ver.  6. — [Cod   Sinait.  reads  -nopevov  for  vira-ye. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  8. — "E*o/3iie7)o-ar,  th'-y  feared,  is  much  better  supported  than  eOav^xunav,  theymarreUed.  [It  is  sitstaioed 
by  the  newly  discovered  Cod.  Sinaitic  _s  and  adopted  in  all  the  modern  critical  editions,  except  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Stier,  and 
Wordsworth  who  adhere  to  the  Received  Text. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  28.  On  the  discussion  about  the  readings, 
repyefTT^foii',  ra5ap77f£tic,  repainji'wi',  comp.  the  Com- 
mentaries.— -Bleelc  [Beitrdge  zur  Evan^elienkritik, 
i.  26) ;  "  From  Orig.  (in  Joh.  Tom.  vi.  24),  we  may 
infer  with  tolerable  certainty,  that,  at  the  time  of 
that  Father,  repyeirriviiv  was  not  found  in  any  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels  then  current.  He  only  men- 
tions it  as  a  conjecture,  that  this  may  have  been  an 
older  reading.  From  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  manuscripts.  Origen  found  that  the 
common  reading  was  repatrri^'m;  that  of  VaSaprii/H;/ 
also  occurring.  The  change  of  the  former  into  the 
latter  word  is  easily  accounted  for,  but  not  the 
reverse.  Hence  the  writer  has  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  reparrriviov,  which  Lachmann  also  has 
adopted,  is  the  correct  reading  in  all  the  three  Gos- 
pels. But  as  the  town  of  Gera^a,  in  Arabia,  could 
not  possibly  be  meant,  we  suppose  that  the  name  was 
incorrectly  written  by  the  Evangelists,  and  that  they 
probably  meant  the  town  of  Gergesa.,  as  Origen  sug- 
gests." Accordingly,  we  drop  the  reading  Tepyiai)- 
v^v^  and  only  retain  thus  much,  that  Origen  was  ex- 
eyeticallg  right  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  landed  in 
the  district  of  the  Gergesenes,  whose  name  at  least 
(repyeo-aToi,  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Dent.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
11)  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  2).  But 
the  MSS.  are  divided  between  the  readings  Gadara 
and  Gerasa.  Hence,  judging  from  the  circumstances 
of  this  narrative,  we  are  warranted  in  fixing  upon  the 
adjoining  Gadara,  which  was  the  capital  of  Pera>a, 
rather  than  on  the  distant  Gerasa,  which  lay  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Persea,  and  indeed  was  consid- 
ered by  some  geographers  to  have  been  situate  in 
Arabia.  So  also  Winer  and  Meyer.  Besides,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  an  event  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  He  been  banished  from  Gerasa,  and  not 
from  the  capital  of  Peraea.  Expulsion  from  a  village 
by  the  sea-shore  would  only  have  induced  Him  to  go 
farther  inland ;  but  banishment  from  the  capital  of 
the  district  rendered  at  least  a  temporary  removal  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  pagan  character  of  the  dis- 
trict (swine,  raging  demons)  may  have  led  to  the 
evangelical  tradition,  by  which  the  scene  of  this  nar- 
rative was  transferred  from  Gadara  to  Gerasa.  Gad- 
»j"a,  the  capital  of  Persea  'Joseph.  Bell,  Jud,  iv.  8,  8), 


situated  to  the  southeast  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  south  of  the  river  Hieromax, 
sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias,  upon  a  motmtain,  inhabit- 
ed chiefly  by  Gentiles  (according  to  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mod 
ern  (hnkeis  (but  eomp.  Ebrard,  who  places  Gadara 
only  one  hour  from  the  lake).  See  Winer  and  the 
Encyclops.  and  von  Raumer's  Palestine,  On  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  comp.  Ritter's  Palestine.  Eb- 
rard suggests,  that  there  had  been  a  village  called 
Gerasa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gadara.  Euseb.  Ono- 
masficon  refers  to  such  a  village  under  the  article 
Gergesa,  without,  however,  pronouncing  decidedly  on 
the  point. 

Ttvo  possessed  with  devils.  —  Mark  and 
Luke  speak  *only  of  one.  Strauss  and  de  Wette  hold, 
that  the  account  of  Matthew  is  the  authentic  narra- 
tive ;  Weisse  and  others  prefer  that  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  Ebrard  suggests,  that  Matthew  joined  the  ac- 
count of  the  possessed  at  Gadara  with  that  in  Mark 
i.  23  ;  others  fancy,  that  our  Evangelist  is  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  two  individuals  when  there  was 
only  one.  Meyer  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved ;  while 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Chrysostom  suppose  that  one 
of  the  demoniacs  is  specially  mentioned,  as  the  prin- 
cipal personage  and  the  greater  sufferer.  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  two  demoni- 
acs would  not  have  associated,  unless  the  one  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  other.  For  the  details  of 
the  narrative,  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels must  be  consulted. 

Coming  out  of  the  tombs This  was   their 

abode,  the  only  one  left  them,  after  they  had  with- 
drawn from  human  supervision  and  society.  W 
conjecture  that  they  chose  this  haunt  not  merely 
from  melancholy,  but  rather  from  a  morbid  craving 
for  the  terrible.  These  tombs  were  either  natural 
or  artificial  caves  in  the  rocks,  or  built  in  the  ground 
The  calcareous  mountain  on  which  Gadara  was 
situated,  was  specially  suited  for  such  sepulchres 
Even  Epiphanius  {adv.  Hares,  i.  181)  mentions  these 
rocky  caves  near  Gadara,  which  were  called  ttoAi^ 
avSpia  and  rv^^ot. 

Ver.  29.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee  7 

T|>1  W  na ,  2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  etc.  Grotius  remarks 
ad  loc.  :  "  Hoc  si  ex  usu  Laiini  sermonis  interpret  i)-.j, 
contemtum  videtur  inducei-e.  Ita  enim  Zatim  ah  mi  . 
Quid  tibi  mecum  inl  ?     At  Hebrceis  aliud  aigniticat, 


CHAP.  Tin.  28-34,  IX.  1-8. 


lot 


nimirum  cur  mihi  molestiam  exhibes  ?  "*  The  ordina- 
ry consciousness  of  the  demoniacs  was  always  affected 
by,  and  mixed  up  with,  their  morbid  consciousness. 
Hence  their  power  of  anticipation  was  morbidly  de- 
veloped. By  virtue  of  this  faculty  they  now  recog- 
nized the  Divine  power  and  majesty  of  the  Lord 
(comp.  Luke  iv.  34).  Hence  the  question,  whether 
nph  Kuip  ov  means :  before  the  judgmerd  of  the  Mes- 
giah,  as  de  Wette  and  Meyer  suppose.  Perhaps  they 
also  anticipated  that  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  district 
would  be  interrupted  by  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah. 

To  torment  us — The  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  conduct  of  the  demoniacs  affords  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  truthfulness  of  this  narrative.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of 
the  Lord  ;  they  hastened  to  meet  Him  ;  their  fierce- 
ness was  kept  in  check,  and  they  humbly  entreated. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  identified  themselves 
with  the  demons  under  whose  power  they  were ;  they, 
so  to  speak,  appeared  as  their  representatives,  and  in 
that  capacity  complained  that  Jesus  was  about  to 
torment  them  by  healing  the  demoniacs, — i.  e.,  that 
He  was  about  to  send  the  demons  to  the  place  of  tor- 
ment. De  Wette :  "  Torment  us,"  by  disturbing  our 
stay  and  rule  in  man. 

Ver.  30.  A  herd  of  many  svrine The  Jews 

were  prohibited  from  keeping  swine,  which  were  un- 
clean animals  (Lightfoot,  315 ;  Eisenmenger,  Ent- 
dektes  Judcntkum,  i.  704).  The  herd  must  therefore 
have  belonged  to  pagans,  or  else  have  been  kept  for 
purposes  of  traffic.  In  any  case,  it  might  serve  as  ev- 
idence of  the  legal  unclearmess  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  essentially  Gentile  disposition. 

Vcr.  31.  Probably  the  request  was  expressed  in 
euch  terms  as  "  Send  u.s,  air6iTTet\ou  r/uaj,"  but  the 
assent  of  the  Lord  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
mission, or  even  of  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Hence 
the  other  reading  of  the  Received  Text.  The  request 
shows  that  these  demons  were  antinomian,  not  Phari- 
saical ;  hence  their  choice  of  the  swine.  Possibly, 
there  was  also  the  malicious  design  latent,  in  this 
manner  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
the  district.  But  in  that  case,  the  compliance  of  the 
Lord  must  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  at  that 
time  the  awakening  of  terror  was  a  sufficient  effect. 
Lastly,  the  request  of  the  demons  implies  that  they 
were  many  (Meyer),  which  indeed  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  32.  Go,  vwdyfe. — The  emphasis  rests 
on  the  command  to  go.  Strauss  and  others  have 
raised  an  objection,  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  here 
interfered  with  the  property  of  others.  In  reply, 
Ebrard  appeals  to  the  divinity  and  the  absolute  power 
of  Christ.  He  also  reminds  us  of  the  casting  out 
of  those  who  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple  ;  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point,  as  every  Jew 
might  claim  the  right  of  reproving  and  opposing 
open  and  daring  iniquity.  Probably  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  in  the  case  of  so  manifest  a  contravention 
nf  Mosaic  ordinances,  might  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  ground,  as  simply  the  privilege  of  every  zeal- 
ous Israehte.-j     But  the  text  does  no.t  oblige  us  to 

*  [Oomp.  Comment,  on  John  il.  4.  where  Christ  uses  this 
phrase  in  speaking  to  His  mother. — P.  8,1 

t  \Dt.  Alford  thus  disposes  of  this  (Tiificnlty:  "The  de- 
stTiiction  of  the  swine  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thonaht  of 
In  the  matter,  as  if  that  were  an  net  rcpcsrnant  to  the  merci- 
ful character  of  onr  Lord's  miracles.  It  finds  its  par.illel  in 
the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (oil.  x.^i.  17-22) ;  and  we  may  will 
think  thati  if  God  hati  appointed  so  many  animals  daily  to 
oe  slaughtered  for  the  suslen»nce  of  men's  bodies,  He  may 


suppose  that  Jesus  interfered  at  all  with  tlie  her< 
of  swine.  He  neither  administered  justice,  nor  ei> 
forced  police  regulations,  nor  took  oversight  ol 
the  herds  of  swine  of  Gadara.  His  only  object  was 
to  cure  the  demoniacs,  which  He  did  by  command- 
ing the  demons  simply  to  go.  Other  objections — such 
as,  that  the  demons  would  have  acted  foohshly  l>-» 
driving  the  swine  into  the  sea — are  scarcely  worth 
repeating.  Any  such  difliculty  would  arise  from 
the  false  assumption  that  demons  can  never  be  stu 
pid.  It  must  be  admitted  that  certain  morbid  states, 
such  as  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  mad- 
ness, idiocy,  raving,  etc.,  formed  the  natural  sub- 
stratum of  demoniac  possessions.  Hence  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  possessed,  and  those 
who,  like  Judas  and  the  Pharisees,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  power  of  evil,  as  there  is 
also  between  the  demons  themselves,  and  Satan,  or 
between  the  renunciation  of  Satan  in  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  exorcism, — a  rite  which  originally  wasonlj 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  possessed,  and  only  intro- 
duced into  the  ordinary  ritual  of  baptisn  ind  con- 
firmation of  catechumens  generally  when  spiritual 
knowledge  was  obscured  in  the  Church.  The  demo- 
niacs were  destitute  of  freedom,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  psychical  ailment  under  which  they  hi/ 
bored,  but  because,  while  thus  suffering,  they  were 
possessed  by  unclean  spirits  {■wyeijfj.ara  aKdeapTu). 
The  idea  of  bodily  possession,  or  the  indwelUng  of 
the  ovU  spirit  in  the  physical  frame  of  the  diseased, 
was  merely  the  popular  notion.  The  main  point  was, 
thiit  they  were  under  the  power  of  some  special  de- 
moniac influence,  or  of  a  number  of  such  infiuences, 
which  proceeded  from  real  demons,  and  were  so 
strong,  that  the  persons  possessed  identified  them- 
selves in  their  own  minds  with  the  demons.  But  it 
is  quite  possible  that  such  influences  may  have  pro- 
ceeded not  merely  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  but  also  from  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. Hence  Josephus  {De  Bella  Jud.  vii.  6,  3) 
held,  that  the  demons  were  the  spirits  of  wicked  men ; 
an  opinion  which  was  shared  by  some  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenag- 
oras.  Tertullian  was  the  first  to  turn  the  current  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Chrysostom,  .the  old  idea  of  the  spirits  of 
departed  and  lost  men  was  discarded,  and  that  of 
devils  adopted.  But  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  char- 
acter of  sympathetic  influences  will  slaow,  that  while 
the  question,  whence  these  demoniac  influences  pro- 
ceeded, is  of  secondary  importance,  such  influences — 
even  to  literal  bodily  possession — are  quite  possible, 
whether  the  party  affected  was  conscious  of  them 
or  not.  From  this  it  foUows,  that  a  demoniac 
might  feel  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  whole  le- 
gion of  unclean  spirits,  as,  from  the  account  in  the 
other  Gospels,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  tht 
present  instance.  Hence  we  must  beware  of  the  com- 
mon mistake,  of  putting  the  guilt  of  the  demoniacs  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  wilful  slaves  of  Satan.  In 
our  view,  the  blame  attachable  to  such  persons  va- 
ried from  the  minimum,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  to  a 
maximum.     The  common  characteristic  of  all  wai 

also  be  pleased  to  destroy  animal  life  when  He  sees  fit  fn 
the  liberation  or  instruction  of  their  souls.  Besides.  If  tho 
confessedly  far  greater  evil  of  the  possession  of  men  by  evij 
spirits,  and  all  the  misery  thereupon  attendant,  was  per- 
mitted in  God's  inscrutable  purposes,  surely  much  more  tbia 
lesser  one.  Whether  there  may  have  been  special  reaiuml 
in  this  case,  such  as  the  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  law  by  tb^ 
keepers  of  tlje  swine,  we  have  no  neans  of  judgng;  but  il 
Is  at  least  possible." — P.  fl.l 
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cowardice, — a  cowardly  surrender  of  a  weakened  and 
lowered  consciousness  to  wicked  influences.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  moral  aspect  of  madness 
generally ;  and  we  would  adopt  the  idea,  that  all  mad- 
neaa  was  connected  with  a  kind  of  demoniac  influ- 
ence, rather  than  the  view,  that  the  demoniacs  of 
Scripture  were  merely  lunatics,  or  even  that  of  older 
arthodox  Interpreters,  who  regarded  them  as  a  class 
of  persons  possessed  by  the  devil, — God  allowing  it 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  then  only,  for  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  His  name.  We  do  hot,  however,  deny, 
that  at  that  period,  when  all  human  corruption  had 
reached  its  climax,  these  demoniac  possessions  also 
appeared  in  a  more  full  and  patent  manner.  But  if 
we  consider  that  the  evil  primarily  depended  upon 
moral  cowardice  and  non-resistance  to  evil,  we  shall 
understand  all  the  better  the  method  of  cure  adopted 
by  the  Lord.  The  thunderbolt  of  His  power  and  di- 
vine rebuke  would  once  more  kindle  the  ray  of  life 
and  strength  in  the  soul,  fill  the  spirits  who  possess- 
ed the  demoniac  with  fear,  and  thus  break  the  fetters 
by  which  they  held  their  victims.  It  snapped,  so  to 
speak,  the  connection  between  the  diseased  mind,  de- 
prived of  its  freedom,  and  the  demon  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  soul  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Divine  Being.  Such  was  the  deliverance  from 
the  Sainaiv,  who,  although  a  personal  being,  is  desig- 
nated as  Sai/j.6viov^  in  allusion  to  the  impersonality  of 
the  relationship. 

They  went  into  the  herd  of  swine Of  course 

the  demons,  not  the  demoniacs.  The  commotion  in 
the  herd,  by  which  they  rushed  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  is  readily  accounted  for  from 
the  well-known  sympathy  existing  among  gregarious 
animals.  If  one  of  the  herd  was  seized  with  terror, 
all  the  others  would  be  aifected.  Probably  the  horse 
is,  of  all  animals,  most  hable  to  sudden  fright,  espe- 
cially from  spectral  apparitions  ;  but  swine  are  also 
subject  to  such  wild  frights  (comp.  Schcitlin's  Thier- 
seeknkunde,  vol.  ii.  486).  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
swine  were  Levitically  unclean,  may  have  been  not 
merely  their  outward  conformation,  but  their  suscep- 
tibility for  impure  psychical  impressions.  The  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  demons  went  into  the  swine, 
seems  indeed  mysterious ;  but  the  fright  of  these  an- 
imals arose  probably  from  the  last  terrible  parox- 
ysm, which  ordinarily  accompanied  the  healing  of  the 
possessed  (Mark  1.  26  ;  Luke  iv.  35  ;  Mark  ix.  26, 
etc.). 

Op/j-av,  {mmimpefuferri,  irruere,  Actsxix.  29. — 
Olshausen  suggests,  that  the  demons  drove  down  the 
herd;  Henneberg,  Neander,  and  others,  that  they 
were  impelled  by  an  unknown,  but  accidental  cause ; 
while  Meyer  regards  this  as  a  mythical  addition.  We 
prefer  leaving  it  unexplained,  as  belonging  to  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the  world  of  spirit 
and  nature. 

Ver.  34.  The  whole  city. — For  the  moment, 
the  terror  produced  by  this  miracle  proved  even 
stronger  than  the  indignation  excited  by  the  loss 
sustained.  Accordingly,  as  the  heathen  were  wont 
to  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altars  of  the  gods 
in  order  to  avert  calamities,  so  the  people  of  Gadara 
went  out  to  meet  Christ,  humbly  beseeching  Him  to 
depart  from  their  coasts.  They  evidently  feared,  lest. 
If  He  remained,  they  should  sustain  yet  greater  dam- 
age. The  cure  of  two  furious  demoniacs,  involving 
the  loss  of  a  herd  of  swine,  appears  a  calamity  in  a 
district  where  swine  have  their  keepers,  but  men  are 
left  uncared  for.  Jesus  departs ;  but  those  who  have 
been  restored  are  left  behind — more  especiallv  he  who 


would  fain  have  followed  Him — to  bear  witness  ir 
DecapoUs  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ. 

Chapter  ix.  vers.  1-8. — Luke  (v.  17)  and  Mark  (il 
3)  relate  this  history  immediately  after  the  cure  of  th« 
leper.  But  this  place  belongs  rather  to  the  even! 
connected  with  the  centurion  at  Capernaum.  Besides, 
the  circumstance,  that  the  scribes  of  Galilee  now 
commenced  their  active  opposition,  proves  that  thi 
chronological  arrangement  in  Matthew  is  coiTect. 

Ver.   1.  Into  His  own  city. — In  the  Greek 
f  is    T  riv    liiav    tt  6  X  lv.      Capernaum    had  thf 
honor  of  bearing  that  name  (iv.  13). 

Ver.  2.  A  -k  ap  a\vT  iK6t.  See  Com.  on  ch 
iv.  24. 

Jesus  seeing  their  faith. — This  faith  appeared 
more  particularly  in  the  bold  plan  which  they  adoptr 
ed  for  bringing  the  sufferer  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  as  related  by  Mark  and  Luke.  But  while  all 
shared  that  faith,  the  poor  sufferer  himself  appears  to 
have  given  the  special  directions.  Paralytic,  but 
healthy  in  soul, — a  hero  in  faith  on  his  sick-bed. 
Matthew  indicates  the  extraordinary  character  of  th(i 
circumstances  by  the  expression ;  koI  Ihod. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Sapaei,  t 4kvov . — These 
two  miracles  afford  an  insight  into  the  various  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Lord  restorei  those  who  are  cow- 
ardly, and  those  who,  strong  in  faith,  are  afflicted. 
In  ttie  one  case.  He  rebukes ;  in  the  other.  He  com 
forts. — T  fKvov,  an  affectionate  address  ;  Mark  ii.  5  ; 
X.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  25.     Analogous  is  Ouyarep,  ver.  22. 

Are  forgiven  thee,  aipiwvT  ai  a  oi . — The 
perfect  tense  (Doric).  Beza:  Emphasis  7tii-nime  7ifi.gJU 
genda.  In  this  instance  the  palsy  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  sufferer,  though  not  in 
other  cases,  John  ix.  3.  That  Christ  with  His  unfailing 
penetration  at  once  recognized  and  singled  out  these 
instances,  showed  how  vastly  different  His  judgment 
was  from  Ihe  prejudices  of  the  people  (Luke  xiii.  4,  and 
the  account  of  Lazarus).  Strauss  vainly  imagines  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  this  and  the  other 
accounts  about  the  Lord.  Comp.  against  him  the 
remarks  of  Meyer  (note  on  p.  189),  who,  however, 
should  not  have  denied  that  in  the  case  before  us  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  both  the  moral  and  the  psy- 
chical condition  of  restoration.  It  seems  to  us  strange 
that  de  Wotte  should  half  concede  the  statement  of 
Hase(inhis  Lebenjesu,  §  73),  who  regards  this  history 
as  an  accommodation  to  popular  prejudices. 

Ver.  3.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes. 
— Before  this,  the  scribes  had  not  even  in  their 
thoughts  charged  the  Lord  with  blasphemy.  We 
have  here  a  third  evidence  that  Christ  read  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  man.  He  traced  the  affliction  of  the 
palsied  man  to  its  secret  origin  in  sin ;  He  read  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  palsied  man,  and  by  those 
who  bore  him,  and  traced  them  to  faith  ;  and  He  read 
the  scribes,  and  descried  their  secret  and  blasphem- 
ous objections,  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
since  God  alone  could  forgive  sins  (Luke  v.  21).  Per- 
haps these  feehngs  may  have  appeared  in  their  coun- 
tenances, as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  blasphemy  in  the  strongest  manner,  even 
rending  then-  garments  and  spitting  when  they  deem- 
ed the  prerogatives  of  God  openly  invaded.  In  the 
present  instance,  fear  may  have  restramed  such  ai 
open  expression  of  what  was  marked  in  their  faces 
and  gestures.  Hence  de  Wette  is  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  expression  iS<iv  in  ver.  4  is  "  woll  ex- 
plained by  the  readmg  e  1 5  ti  s  "  (after  B.,  M.),  M  ark 
here  correctly  adds  : -rip  TTv^iiioiT ..  "To  read  th( 
thoughts  and  dispositions  of  others  (comp.  John  ii.  24 
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25),  was  a  characteristic  of  the  expected  Messiah  {set 
Wetstein  ad  loc).  In  virtue  of  being  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  possessed  this  power,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered analogous  to  that  of  woAing  miracles." — Mey- 
er. But  we  must  not  forget  the  vast  difference  be- 
twe(/n  the  notion  of  a  magical  reading  of  thoughts, 
which  the  rabbins  entertained,  and  the  Divine-human 
Introspect  of  Christ,  which  in  every  instance  was  oc- 
asioned  by  some  m.irk  overloolsed  by  others,  but 
acent  to  the  Master. 

Yer.  4.  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  ? — Olshau- 
Ben :  Evil,  because  they  failed  to  understand  His 
Divine  character.  De  Wette :  On  account  of  their 
hasty,  malevolent,  and  light  judgment.  Comp.  Matt. 
xii.  31.  Their  thoughts  were  evil  in  themselves,  be- 
cause they  regarded  the  highest  life  as  a  blasphemy, 
t,nd  also  because  they  expressed  not  openly  their 
Ecruples.  Hence  vpatt,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
confided  in  Him.  Probably  they  chiefly  objected  to 
this,  that  Christ  seemed  to  abolish  the  arrangements 
of  the  temple,  by  which  the  priest  typically  forgave 
sins  on  olfering  the  sacrifice  appointed  by  the  law. 
It  is  absurd  to  interpret  the  expression  used  by  the 
Lord  as  a  mere  announcement  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
(Kuinoel). 

Ver.  0.  Which  is  easier  1 — i.  e.,  In  truth, 
both  are  equally  difficult,  and  presuppose  Divine 
power  and  authority.  But,  as  the  full  effect  of  His 
absolution  could  not  be  patent  to  the  outward  senses, 
He  accords  a  visible  confirmation  of  it  by  a  mir- 
acle.* 

Ver.  6.  But  that  ye  may  know,  Arise. — The 
Evangelist  purposely  omits  to  indicate  the  change  of 
persons  addrcssed,f  in  order  to  make  it  more  pictorial. 
"  That  ye  may  know  that  power  has  the  Son  of  Man 
(power  is  put  first  by  way  of  emphasis)  on  earth  (in 
opposition  to  heaven)  to  forgive  sins,  Arise,"  etc. 
For  other  details,  see  the  account  in  Mark  and 
Luke. 

Ver.  8.  They  vrere  afraid  (in  the  authorized 
version,  marvelled),  e  tp  a  0  fi  6  ri  a- a  v. —Those  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence  experienced  a  spiritual  con- 
flict— the  Spirit  of  Christ  contending  in  their  hearts 
with  the  unbeUef  of  the  scribes.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  miracle  of  heaUng  proved  all  the  more 
quickening,  that  the  gracious  working  of  Christ  in 

*  [Dr.  Trench,  ^nteJi  on.  the  Miracles  of  our  TMrd^  6th 
cd.,  Lond.,  1858,  p.  206  8q.,  correctly  observes :  ''In  our 
Lord's  argument  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  He  does 
not  ask,  '  Which  is  easiest,  to  forgive  sins,  or  to  raise  a  sick 
man  ? '  for  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  that  of  for^ivin^  was 
easier  than  this  of  healing;  but,  '"Which  is  easiest,  to  claim 
this  power  or  to  cZaim  that;  to  sa?/,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee,  ur  to  say,  AriSe  and  walk?'  And  He  then  proceeds: 
'That  is  easiest,  and  I  will  now  prove  my  right  to  say  it,  by 
Baying  with  effect  and  with  an  outward  consequence  setting 
its  seal  to  my  truth,  the  harder  word,  ^  Rise  up  and  walk? 
By  doing  that  which  is  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  men,  I  will 
attest  my  right  and  power  to  do  that  which,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, lies  out  of  the  region  of  proof.  By  these  visible  tides 
of  God's  grace  I  will  give  you  to  know  in  what  direction  the 
great  under-currents  of  His  love  are  setting,  and  that  those 
and  these  are  alike  obedient  to  my  word.  From  this  which 
I.will  now  do  openly  and  before  you  all,  you  may  conclnde 
that  it  is  no  'robbery '  (Phil.  ii.  6)  upon  my  part  to  claim 
also  the  power  of  forgiving  men  their  sins.'  Thus,  to  use  a 
familiar  illustration  of  our  Lord's  argument,  it  would  be 
efl^iier  for  a  man,  equally  ignorant  of  French  and  Chinese, 
to  claim  to  know  the  last  than  the  first;  not  that  the  lan- 
yaage  itself  is  easier,  but  that,  in  the  one  case,  multitudes 
BOuld  disprove  his  claim;  and  in  the  other,  hardly  a  scholar 
or  twT  ia  the  land."— P.  S.] 

t  [This  change  is  indicated  by  the  parenthetic  words  of 
the  Evaagellst:  Tcire  Ae'yei  tcIj  TrapaKvriKoi.  The  regu- 
lar "KiMtmctlon  would  require  either  €  j  S  i  cr  i  y  for  eiS^TE, 
nr  V  e-vw  for  Ti^Te  Ae'vei  —P.  S.] 


the  face  of  this  opposition  implied  a  greater  manife* 
tation  of  power. 

Such  power  unto  men. — Grotius  and  Kuinoe^ 
apply  this  simply  to  Jesus,  regarding  avBpdwois  at 
the  plural  of  category.  Baumgarteu-Crusius  explaloj 
it :  Such  power  to  men  for  their  salvation  through 
Christ.  Meyer  and  de  Wette  :  A  new  gift  of  God  to 
humanity.  But  the  expression  referred  especially  to 
the  e^ov(rta  of  forgiving  sins.  This  power,  which 
hitherto  had  been  enthroned  in  the  most  holy  place 
as  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah,  now  stood  embodied 
before  them,  as  it  were  an  incarnate  Shechinah 
Hence  their  joyous  expression:  He  has  given  it  tc 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  to  men.  The  explana 
tions  of  Kuinoel  and  Meyer  are  not  contradictory  * 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  These  two  miracles  have  this  in  common,  tnac 
they  were  accomplished  imder  exceedingly  difficult 
circumstances.  In  the  first  instance,  the  cooperation 
of  receptive  faith  was  entirely  wanting.  The  only 
germ  present  was  that  awe  with  which  the  demons 
owned  the  power  and  supremacy  of  Christ ;  while,  or. 
the  other  hand,  the  Saviour  had  to  contend  not  onlj 
with  the  demoniacal  spirit,  but  with  the  impure  and 
grovelling  disposition  of  the  Gadarenes.  In  the  seC' 
ond  miracle,  the  unbeUef  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
formed  a  counterpoise  to  the  faith  of  the  palsied 
man,  and  of  those  who  brought  him  forw.ard.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  first  cure  was  followed  by  expulsion 
from  Gadara,  and  the  second  by  a  secretly  harbored 
reproach  of  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  the  scribes, 
which  was  fully  expressed  on  a  later  occasion  (Matt. 
xii.  24). 

2.  The  two  miracles  are  still  further  connected  by 
the  peculiar  view  of  Christ  which  they  present.  More 
than  in  any  other  instance  in  which  He  healed  the 
possessed,  does  the  Lord  here  appear  as  the  Mighty 
One — as  conqueror  not  only  of  demons,  but  also  of 
the  dark  and  hostile  powers  of  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
countries  ;  while,  in  the  second  miracle,  we  see  Him 
penetrating  to  the  root  of  evil,  to  sin,  and  removing 
the  moral  power  of  consciousness  of  guilt.  His  sav- 
ing grace  extends  to  the  lowest  psychological  and 
moral  abyss  of  human  misery.  Combining  these 
two  miracles  with  that  of  oahning  the  tempest,  we 
behold  Christ  as  the  (ird  over  nature,  over  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness,  and  over  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart. 

3.  The  cure  of  the  demoniacs  at  Gadara  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  central-point  of  biblical  de- 
monology.  It  is  also  an  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  legal  prohibition  of  swine-flesh  under  the  Old 
Covenant.  But  Lisco  and  Gerlach  go  too  far  in 
maintaining  that  the  destruction  of  the  herd  was  in- 
tended as  a  punishment.  Jesus  only  permits  it  at  th« 
request  of  the  demoniacs,  who  have  not  yet  complete 
ly  recovered,  and  hence  are  not  quite  under  His  pow 

*[Alfoed:  "ToTs  aifdpdtiiroi^,  to  mankind.  They  re- 
garded this  wonder-working  us  something  by  God  granted 
to  men — to  mankind  ;  and  without  supposing  that  thetj  had 
before  them  the  full  meaning  of  their  words,  those  wor'il 
were  true  in  the  very  highest  sense.  See  Jolin  xvii.  8."— 
Trench,  On  3[i>-acles,  p.  209:  "They  felt  riglitly  that  whal 
was  given  to  one  man,  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  was  given 
for  the  sake  of  all,  and  ultimately  to  all,  that  it  was  indeed 
given  ^unto  men ;'  they  felt,  that  He  possessed  these  pow 
ers  as  the  true  Head  and  Representative  of  the  race,  an^ 
therefore  that  these  gifts  to  Him  were  a  rightful  subject  oi 
gladness  and  thanksgiving  for  every  member  of  that  race."  - 
P.  8.1 
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er.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  despite  their  own  im- 
purity, the  demoniacs  commonly  possessed  in  in- 
creased measure  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  unseemly 
(comp.  Acts  xix.  16).  The  demons  chose  to  enter 
into  the  swine.  The  demoniacs  also  chose  to  bring 
m  ironical  punishment  on  their  district,  and  thus  to 
vent  their  last  paroxysm  in  a  direction  more  whole- 
some than  formerly. — Lastly,  the  Lord  Himself  re- 
garded this  judgment  as  wholly  suitable,  without, 
however,  having  directly  sent  it. 

4c.  The  absolution  of  the  palsied  man,  and  later 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  were  in  some  respects  an 
anticipation  of  the  moment  when  the  veil  in  the  tem- 
ple was  rent  in  twain.  Such  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  unconscious  feeling  of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  time.  This  history  forcibly  presents  to  our  view 
the  connection  between  sin  and  misery,  between  for- 
giveness and  recovery,  and  hence  also  between  justi- 
fication and  the  resurrection. 

[5.  The  powp''  of  forgiving  sins  is  a  strictly  Di- 
vine  privilege,  as  the  Jews  rightly  supposed,  and  could 
be  claimed  by  Christ  only  on  the  ground  of  His  Di- 
vine nature.  Hence  we  may  use  this  claim  as  an 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  (as  Athana- 
sius  did  against  the  Arians).  Yet  He  claimed  and 
exercised  this  power  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  or 
as  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth.,  having  brought  it  with 
Him  from  heaven,  as  the  one  who  is  at  once  hke  unto 
us,  and  above  us  all  as  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
humanity.  While  on  earth,  He  exercised  the  power 
directly  and  personally ;  after  His  exaltation  He  ex- 
ercises it  in  His  Church  as  His  organ  through  the 
means  of  grach,  and  the  ministry  of  reconcihation. 
Hence  He  conferred  this  power,  commonly  called  the 
power  of  the  Jceys.,  i,  e.,  the  power  of  discipline  in  re- 
ceiving and  excluding  members,  and  thus  opening 
and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  liingdom  of  heaven, 
upon  His  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18),  who  in 
this  case  speak  and  act  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Christ.  The  Church  does  the  works  of 
heaven  on  earth  ("facit  in  terris  opera  ccelorvm  "), 
and  binds  and  looses,  but  only  by  a  committed,  not 
an  inherent  power,  and  only  as  the  organ  of  Christ. 
Comp.  Trench,  Notes  on  Mir.,  p.  207,  and  Words- 
worth in  Matt.  ix.  6  :  "  Christ  forgives  sins  not  only 
as  God,  by  His  omnipotence,  but  as  Son  of  Man  ; 
because  He  has  united  man's  nature  to  His  own,  and 
in  that  nature  has  fulfilled  the  law  and  perfected 
obedience,  and  so  merited  to  receive  all  power  on 
earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18)  in  that  nature;  which  power 
He  now  exercises  as  Mediator,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  till  all  enemies  .  .  are  put  under  His  feet. 
As  Son  of  Man,  He  ever  exercises  this  power  of  for- 
giving sin  on  earth,  by  means  of  the  Word  and  Sac- 
raments, and  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  (2  Cor. 
V.  18,  19),  and  by  whatever  appertains  to  what  is 
called  '  the  Power  of  the  Keys.'  .  .  .  Besides,  by 
saying  that  sins  are  forgiven  '  upon  earth,'  our  Lord 
reminds  us  that  after  death  there  is  no  more  place 
for  repentance  and  forgiveness,  for  then  the  door  is 
shut."  A  false  inference.  The  contrast  is  not  be- 
tween earth  and  eternity,  but  between  earth  and  /tea- 
ven.—F.  S.] 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Jesus  encounters  the  contradiction  and  enmity  of 
tne  world,  not  only  in  His  teaching,  but  also  in  His 
porks  of  grace  and  power. — The  glory  of  Christ's 
miracles  appears  in  this,  that  they  are  performed  in 
the  midst  of  unbelievers,  if  He  only  meet  with  a 
grain  of  faitli  in  those  who  apply  to  Him  for  help. 


Jesus  must  pluck  as  brands  from  the  burning  1h<  e* 
whom  He  redeems  from  the  unbelief  of  the  world.— 
Christ's  casting  out  the  unclean  spirits,  as  connectei! 
with  His  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  history  of  the  Gadarenes. — Jesus  makes  a 
way  for  His  own  both  by  sea  and  by  land. — The  in- 
security of  highways  an  indication  of  the  state  of  a 
country. — Connection  between  human  raving  a-nd  the 
spirits  of  darkness. — Infernal  contradiction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  possessed :  1.  They  hasten 
reverently  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  yet  complain  tha( 
He  would  torment  them  ;  2.  they  betake  themselves 
to  entreaty,  and  yet  display  maUce  ;  3.  they  are  them- 
selves cured,  and  yet  become  burdensome  to  others 
— The  possessed  gave  a  more  suitable  reception  to  the 
Lord  than  the  people  of  Gadara. — The  proximity  of  tho 
Holy  One  rendering  uneasy  and  tormenting  not  only 
open  and  wilful  sinners,  but  also  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  their  moral  freedom. — It  is  easier  for  Chrijt 
to  heal  the  raving  of  maniacs  than  to  remove  calcu- 
lating and  yet  stupid  selfishness. — The  Divine  judg- 
ment accompanying  the  cure :  a  trial  of  the  country 
and  people. — The  expulsion  of  the  Lord,  under  the 
guise  of  reverence,  and  in  the  form  of  an  entreaty, 
notwithstanding  the  ceremony  of  a  procession  coma 
out  to  meet  Him. 

The  cure  of  the-Farahdi •,  ch.  ix  1-8  — The  Lord 
reading  the  secrets  of  the  heart :  1.  He  descries  iii 
the  urgent  endeavois  of  felt  need,  the  faith  which 
prompts  them,  and  brings  it  to  maturity ;  2.  He  des- 
cries in  the  misery  the  guilt  which  was  its  cause,  and 
removes  not  only  the  misery,  but  also  its  root ;  3.  He 
descries  the  secret  unbelief  of  the  heart,  and  obAdatee 
its  pernicious  influences. — The  miracle  on  the  con 
science  and  the  miracle  on  the  sick  fife  are  always 
combined :  1.  The  former  is  the  root ;  the  latter,  the 
manifestation.  2.  The  one  or  the  other  may,  indeed, 
be  more  apparent ;  but  3.  the  miracle  on  the  life 
cannot  prove  lasting  without  that  on  the  conscience, 
while  that  on  the  conscience  is  manifested  by  that 
on  the  life. — This  miracle  on  the  palsied  man  reveal- 
ing the  fullest  measure  of  grace  of  all  the  cures  ac- 
complished by  Christ. — Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee. — The  Son  of  Man  has  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins. — Christ  will  manifest  in  the 
bodies  of  His  people  what  He  has  done  for  their  souls. 
— The  gospel  of  free  grace  confirmed  by  visible  sions 
before  the  eyes  of  His  opponents ;  1.  By  the  recovery 
of  nations;  2.  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  coun- 
tries ;  3.  by  the  tokens  of  a  coming  resurrection  all 
over  the  earth. — The  scribes  and  priests  of  the  law 
forgiving  sins,  and  Jesus  forgiving  sins ;  1.  The  for- 
mer connected  with  outward  ordinances,  sacrifices, 
and  the  services  of  the  temple,  typital  in  its  natuie 
and  arrangements;  2.  the  latter  proceeding  from 
free  grace,  received  by  faith,  and  manifested  in  a  new 

life. — The  outward  evidence  of  secret  grace. The 

gospel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Christ,  the  most 
glorious  gift  of  God  to  man. — What  God  gave  tn 
Christ,  He  gave  through  Him  to  men. 

Starke: — The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble, 
James  ii.  19. — Zeisiics : — H  the  devil  cannot  have  hin 
will,  it  is  a  torment  to  him ;  so  also  with  his  children 
the  wicked. — Osiander : — They  who  only  seek  to  do 

harm  are  certainly  Satan's  children,  John  viii.  44. 

Hedinger : — Now-a-days,  also,  the  devil  enters  into 
the  swine. — God  sometimes  deprives  us  of  cur  out 
ward  possessions :  1.  In  compassion ;  2.  m  right 
eousness.  Quesnel. — Hedinger: — What  ingratitude 
to  retain  the  swine  and  to  banish  Christ ! — ^1 1  is  one 
of  Satan's  devices  to  represent  the  gospel  as  cavsing 
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Sobs. — ^They  who  banish  Christ  in  His  members  are 
worse  than  the  Gadarenes. — Ch.  ix.  1-8.  Hedinger : 
— ^It  is  our  duty  to  succor  our  neighbor  in  his  dis- 
tress.— When  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  we  ought  to 
be  more  anxious  for  the  health  of  the  soul  than  for 
that  of  the  body. — True  faith  receives  from  the  hand 
of  God  what  it  sought. — He  who  from  the  heart  re- 
pents and  believes  on  Christ  has  forgiveness,  Acts  x. 
48. — Jesus  reading  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  John  ii.  25. — ^It  is  impossible  to  be  happy  or 
comfortable  if  we  are  not  assured  that  we  are  God's 
children. — Each  miracle  of  power  or  of  grace  the 
earnest  of  another. — Forgiveness  of  sins  comprehends 
every  blessing. — Quesnel: — What  is  felt  a  stumbling- 
bloclc  by  the  worldly-wise,  is  an  occasion  to  the  sim- 
ple to  praise  God. — Admiration  and  praise  must  go 
together. 

0-erlach : — Those  who  hate  Me  love  death,  Prov. 
viii.  36. — Miracles  are  but  the  anticipation  and  ear- 
nest of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Hence,  as  under  the 
Old,  80  under  the  New  dispensation,  Jesus  occasion- 
ally manifested  Himself  in  His  miracles  as  the  future 
Judge  of  the  world. — But  this  was  not  the  main  ob- 
ject of  His  miracles,  which,  in  general,  were  the  man- 
festation  of  His  love,  and  performed  by  Him  as  Re- 
deemer.— Miracles  of  judgment :  this  instance  (?) ; 
the  money-changers,  and  those  who  bought  and  sold 
in  the  temple  (?) ;  the  unfruitful  fig-tree ;  terror 
Btruck  into  the  company  of  those  who  came  out  to 
take  Him.  (Ananias  and  Sappiiira,  Elymas.) — In  this 
instance  also,  blessing  and  judgment  were  conjoined  : 
1.  Safety  restored  to  the  district ;  2.  the  neighbor- 
hood delivered  from  evil  spirits;  3.  the  possessed 
cured ;  4,  the  attraction  of  a  prohibited  enjoyment 


removed. — Oh.  ix.  1-8.  A  special  emphasis  rests  on 
the  name,  "  Son  of  Man,"  as  signifying  the  Messiah 
or  the  Saviour,  as  man  among  men. — Jesus  has  be 
stowed  upon  His  servants  authority  to  announce  te 
sinners  for^veness  of  sin  in  the  name  of  God. 

Heubner  (on  ch.  ix.  1-8) : — Even  the  faith  of 
others  may  aid  us  in  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sina  — ■ 
Christianity  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  beneficiaJ 
influence  on  bodily  ailments. — Consciousness  of  sjj 
is  the  .sting  in  aU  our  bodily  sufferings. — Forgivenesa 
is  the  first  thing  which  man  requires  in  his  misery. — 
Christ  always  addresses  to  afflicted  souls  the  words, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer." — The  common  proverb,  that 
thoughts  are  free,  is  essentially  untrue.— Oommon 
tendency  to  suspicion. — The  deliverance  of  others 
should  be  matter  of  joy  to  us. — The  healing  of  the 
paralytic:  1.  How  Jesus  begins  it;  2.  how  He  de- 
fends it ;  3.  how  He  completes  it. — The  power  of 
Christ  to  forgive  sins  :  1.  Wherein  it  consists ;  2.  ita 
condition. 

Beinhard,  1802. — The  forgiveness  of  sins  has  the 
most  beneficial  influence  also  upon  the  consequence? 
of  our  transgressions. — Harms : — The  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  suffering :  1.  Generally  patent ;  2. 
sometimes  hidden ;  3.  always  certain. —  Westermey- 
er : — The  power  of  Jesus  to  forgive  sins  on  earth  :  1. 
The  contradiction  against  it;  2.  the  testimonies  far 
it ;  3.  its  glory ;  4.  its  conditions.  Sachse  •—Christ 
the  true  Physician  of  the  soul.  Ranl'e :—  -The  pow- 
er of  Christ  to  forgive  sins. — 0.  &cA' .•—Christ  knows 
how  to  save  truly  :  1.  He  looks  to  the  ground ;  2.  He 
heals  from  the  groui  d. — Hopfner : — Christ  at  the 
sick-bed. — Fwch^: — The  blessing  of  sickness. — H. 
Mailer : — I  beUeve  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 


V. 

the  miracle  of  the  call  of  Matthew  to  the  Apostolate ;  the  feast  of  the  Lord  with  the  publicans ;  twofolo 
stmnblingblock  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples  of  John :  or,  Christ's  gracious  working  despite  the  con- 
tradiction  of  legal  piety. 

Ohaptbh  IX.  9-17  (Mark  ii.  13-22 ;  Luke  v.  27-39). 


9         And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  [on]  from  thence,  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sit- 
ting at  the  receipt  of  custom  [custom-house]  :  and  he  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.     And 

10  he  arose,  and  followed  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  [rechned  at 
tahle]  in  the  house,  behold,  many  publicans^  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  [reclined] 

11  with  him  and   his  disciples.     And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  dis- 

12  ciples,  "Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners?  But  when  Jesus"  heard 
that,  he  said  unto  them.  They  that  he  [are]  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 

13  are  sick.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice :  for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous',  but  sinners  to  repentance.* 

14  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisoos  fast 

15  oft  [often],  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Can  the  children 
of  the  bridechamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  but  the  dsys' 
will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast 

16  No  man  putteth  a  piece  [patch]  of  new  [unwrought]  cloth  unto  [on]  an  old  garment;' 
for  that  which  is  put  in  to   fill  it  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 

17  worse.     JN either  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  [skin-]  bottles:  else  the  bottles  break 
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According  to  Meyer  it  wat 


[the  skins  burst],  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  tlie  [skin-]  bottles  perist   '  but  the? 
put  new  wme  into  new  [skin-]  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved  [together].' 

'  Ver.  10.— [Pu7jUoans  (oi  TeAij/m  is  better  than  taxgutherers  which  has  been  sngKested  by  some  as  more  intelligible 
For,  asDr.  Conant  correctly  remarks,  a  taxgatherer  is  not  necessarily  a  pM?jii<!n)i,  thuiieh  a /)!(6/ico?i  is  a  taiPi/atherer. 
tne  term  p-ublican  is  as  mucli  ebtablished  in  Scriptual  usafre,  as  the  terms  Pharinef,  Siidducee,  serilie,  Baptist,  etc.  l! 
Buggests  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation  in  the  old  Koman  empire  and  the  arbitrary  exaction  and  fraud  connected  with 
It.  the  taxes  were  sold  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  hisliest  bidders,  who  gave  security  for  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  state,  and  were  allowed  to  collect  from  the  provinces  as  much  as  they  could  beyond  it,  for  their  own  beneflt  and  thai 
of  their  numerous  agents  and  subagents. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  12.— 'lijiroSs  is  omitted  in  Ood.  B.  [also  in  Cod.  Sinalt]  and  in  some  translations. 
jQSerted  from  the  parallel  passages. 

=  Ver.  13.— [Dr.  Lange  omits  the  article  before  «'(77iteoM«,  according  to  the  Greek.  The  art.  would  seem  to  implj 
that  there  are  really  righteous  persons;  while  there  are  such  only  in  their  own  conceit.  Dr.  Conant  omits  the  art.,  an* 
translates:  righteous -men. — P.  S.] 

'  Ter.  18.— El's  /j.eTcii/oiai'  is  wanting  In  Cod.  B.,  D.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  in  several  translations  and  fathers.  Comp 
I/..ke  V.  89. 

*  Yer.  15. — [Daya,  i)fj.4po.iy  without  the  article.  So  also  Lange:  Es  warden  aher  TageJcommen.  Cod.  Sinait.  omito 
ths  words;    €\fv<TovTai  Se  ri/xepai^  odav  airapOTJ  aV  avTUV  6  cy^cpios. — P.  S.]  ^ 

*  Ver.  16.— [Dr.  Lange ;  Niemnnd  fiickt  emen  Lappen  von  ungewatMem  Zeug  avfein  altes  Kleid^  i.  e.,  apatc^  of 
uvfullrd  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  which  is  more  literal.] 

'  Ver.  17. — Lachmann,  following  B.  and  other  Codd.  [among  which  must  be  mentioned  now  the  Cod.  of  Mt.  Sinai]  ^eada 
axciAAyz'Tai  [instead  of  aTToAoi'i'Tai]. 

^  Ver,  17. — [Preserved,  together,  a  vv  TTjpovt/rai ;  Lange  :  "  miteinander  erhalten." — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  9.  On  the  identity  between  Matthevr  and 
Levi,  comp.  the  Introduction  ;  Marli  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v. 
27.  Probably  Matthew  had  already,  at  a  former 
period,  entered  into  closer  relationship  with  the' 
Lord. 

'Eirl  rb  t eXujv lov . — The  place  where  custom 
was  levied,  toU-hoitse,  custom^Jiouse,  coUcctor^s  office. 
His  way  led  Him  past  the  receipt  of  custom  {napd- 

Ver.  10.  As  Jesus  sat,  better ;  lay,  or  reclin- 
ed, at  table  in  the  house — according  to  Eastern 
custom.  It  was  the  practice  to  recline  on  divans, 
resting  upon  the  left  arm.  The  house,  which  is  here 
designated  with  the  article,  was,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  publican.  Meyer  maintains  that  it  was  the  house 
of  Jesus,*  since  we  read  in  the  former  verse  that 
Matthew  followed  Him,  as  if  to  follow  the  Lord  meant 
to  accompany  Him  across  the  street !  Luke  relates 
that  the  feast  took  place  in  the  house  of  Levi  (Mat- 
thew). We  cannot  see  any  difficulty,  unless,  like 
Fritzsche  and  Meyer,  we  were  to  take  in  its  gross  lit- 
erality  an  expression  which  evidently  means,  that 
from  that  moment  Matthew  followed  Christ  as  His 
disciple  in  the  narrowest  sense.  De  Wette  correctly 
remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  that  Christ  ever  gave 
dinner-parties. f 

And  sinners.  —  Meyer  :  Worthless  persons 
generally  (!).  We  should  rather  say,  in  general,  those 
whom  the  Pharisees  had  excommunicated  from  the 
synagogues. 

Ver.  12.  The  ■whole — the  sick, — i.  c,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  18,  the  righteous  and  sinners.  De  Wette 
supposes  that  the  former  referred  to  persons  who 
were  really  righteous  in  the  Jewish  and  legal  sense ; 
while  Meyer  takes  it  ironically,  as  applying  to  their 
boasted  righteousness.  We  would  combine  the  two 
ideas.     They  imagined  that  they  were  righteous,  re- 

*  [Meyer  means,  of  course,  the  house  In  which  Jesus 
dwelt  at  the  time.  For  from  Matt.  viii.  20;  Luke  ix.  58,  it 
Ui  evident  that  Christ  had  no  house  of  his  own. — P.  S.] 

t  [It  is  due  to  Meyer  to  remark  that  he  treats  this  objec- 
tion as  Lnatiiitous,  since  the  Evangelist,  he  thinks,  speaks 
orly  of  an  ordiiuiry  meal  of  Jesn.s  with  His  disciples.  But 
whoEC-o  the  ^many  publinms  and  sinners,"  who  took  part 
InllF-  P.  S.] 


garding  legal  righteousness  as  sufficient  before  G&d. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  in  the  text  are  called 
sinners,  were  not  merely  such  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view,  but  felt  themselves  guilty  when  broup-l.t  in 
contact  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Mo5t  apt- 
ly, therefore,  does  Calvin  designate  this  as  ansz-onica 
concessio. 

Ver.  IS.  I  will  have  mercy. — /  fafic  ;  ^asure, 
I  desire.  Hosea  vi.  6,  after  the  Septuagint.  Th>,  opinion 
of  de  Wette,  that  the  term  icn ,  in  Hosea,  mi  ans  piety, 
is  ungrounded. — And  not  sacrifice.  Tiiu  compar- 
ison may  be  relative ;  but  when  mercy  »..d  sacrifice 
are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other  it  becomes 
absolute,  because  the  sacrifice  then  losea  J!  its  value, 
and  becomes  .an  act  of  hypocrisy.  Th<-  expression, 
■KupivOfvT  (s  iJ.a.eiT€ ,  go  and  leaj  a,  answers  to 
the  rabbinical  formula,  ibh^  NS  .     Si  iiottgen. 

Ver.  14.  The  disciples  of  J/iin,  etc. — St. 
Luke  represents  the  Pharisees  as  iik  this  case  also 
urging  the  objection,  and  Schleierm  cher  considers 
this  the  authentic  version  of  the  e-.  ent.  De  Wette 
regards  the  narrative  of  Luke  as  a  correction  upon 
Matthew,  and  deems  it  improbable  '  hat  the  disciples 
of  John  should  have  come  forward  as  here  related. 
Meyer  decides  simply  in  favor  of  th  ■  account  of  Mat 
thew.  Luke  may  have  representee  the  Pharisees  as 
putting  the  question  proposed  by  the  disciples  of 
John,  because  the  latter  shared  ma  ly  of  the  views  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  were  in  dangi  o  of  going  further 
in  that  direction,  from  their  attach  nent  to  John  and 
to  his  asceticism.  These  were  thi  disciples  of  John 
who  would  not  be  guided  by  their  master's  direction 
to  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Ver.  15.  The  children  of  the  bride-chamber, 

0  1  u  1  o !  Toil  wn  ipiivoi . — On  the  day  of  marriage, 
the  bridegroom  went,  adorned  and  anointed,  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  attended  by  his  companions 
(°^2""}'?  .  Judges  xiv.  11),  and  led  her,  attended  by 
her  maidens,  m  festive  procession,  with  music  and 
dancing,  at  even,  by  torchlight,  into  the  house  of  hia 
father.  The  marriage  feast,  which  was  defrayed  bj 
the  bridegroom,  lasted  seven  days.  {See  the  Bibl. 
Encyclops.  sub  Marriage.) 

]>/Ioum — The  Lord  here  indicates  that  fasting 
must  be  the  result  of  -niveuv.  The  other  Evangelist! 
have  I'Tio-Tei'eii'.     "  Fasting  should  be  the  expressioi 
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jf  sorrow ;  not  merely  an  outward  exercise,  but  the 
exptesaion  of  an  inward  state."  De  Wette.  The 
primary  object  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  was  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  those  fasts  which  had  no  proper 
motive,  and  hence  were  untrue.  The  present  was 
the  festive  season  for  the  disciples ;  and  it  was  theirs 
to  show  this  by  their  outward  gladness.  "  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  infer  from  this  verse,  that,  since  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  fast."  Heubner. 
If  this  were  to  be  consistently  carried  out,  we  should 
have  to  fast  the  whole  year  round. 

Ver.  16.  No  man  putteth  a  patch  of  un. 
wrought  [or  unfulled']  cloth. — Two  similes  taken 
from  common  life  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  economy.  In  both  cases,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  unsuitableness  of  adding  the  new  to  the  old 
which  is  brought  out,  as  the  foUy  of  bringing  togeth- 
er what  is  Eot  only  new,  hui  fresh,  with  that  which  is 
not  only  old,  but  antiquated.  Hence,  in  the  first  ex- 
ample, we  have  not  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth,  but  of 
raw  and  unwrought  material,  which  will  shrink.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  piece  inserted  to  fill  it  up  {■KKiipuiu.a) 
will  make  the  rent  worse  by  the  strain  upon  the  old 
cloth.  Similarly,  the  new  wine  which  is  still  ferment- 
ing, expands,  and  will  thus  burst  the  old  skin  bottles. 
The  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new  arises, 
therefore,  not  merely  from  the  imperfcctness  of  the 
old,  but  also  from  that  of  the  new,  which,  however, 
from  it3  inherent  nature,  must  develop  and  expand. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  were,  therefore,  not 
merely  unsuitable,  but  even  destructive,  —  making 
matters  worse,  instead  of  improving  them.  The  re- 
sult in  both  cases  would  be,  that  the  old  and  the  new 
would  perish  together.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  two  similes  are  intended  to  supplement  each 
other.  The  first  meets  the  case  of  the  disciples  of 
John,  wiih  whom  the  old  was  the  principal  consider- 
ation, and  the  new  only  secondary  ;  i.  «.,  they  regard- 
ed Christianity  merely  as  a  reformation  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  as  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  fill  up  a  rent  in 
the  old  garment.  The  second  simile  applies  more 
especially  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Here,  Christian- 
ity is  the  primary  consideration  (the  new  wine  from 
the  Vine  of  Israel),  whilst  the  old  forms  of  the  theoc- 
racy were  secondary.  In  both  cases,  the  result  is 
the  same.  But,  besides  its  special  lessons,  the  sec- 
ond simile  is  also  intended  to  show  how  entirely  false 
the  view  alluded  to  in  the  first  simile  was,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  mend  the 
torn  garment  of  the  old  theocracy. 

Ver.  17.  Bottles,  or  lit. :  skins,  atr  k  ol . — In  the 
East,  water,  milk,  wine,  oil,  and  similar  commodities, 
were,  and  are  still,  preserved  and  transported  in 
leathern  bottles,  which  were  commonly  made  of  the 
hides  of  goats,  rarely  of  camels,  and  asses.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  skin,  after  having  been  suitably  pre- 
pared, was  generally  used  as  the  interior  of  the  bot- 
tle. See  the  quotations  of  Heubner  (p.  128)  from 
Lucian  and  Aulus  GeUius.* 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
1.  It  is  important  to  study  the  external  and  in- 

♦  [Comp.  also  Dr.  Eobinson,  Jlidl.  Researches,  ii.,  p.  440, 
nd  Dr.  Uackett,  niustrationn  of  Scripture  frora  Kastern 
Trttvel,  P11.  44-46,  who  tells  us  that  lie  met  these  skin-bottles, 
?r  bags  rniide  of  the  skins  of  animals  for  holding:  water,  wine, 
»nd  other  liquirJs  in  the  houses,  and  transporting  them  on 
journeys,  at  Cairo  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  streets,  and 
everywhere  in  Esypt  and  Syria.  It  was  a  ^  water-skin  ^  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew)  which  Abraham  placed  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Hairar,  when  he  sent  her  forth  into  the  desert  (Gen, 
ixi.  14)  -P.  S.] 


temal  connection  between  the  call  of  the  publicar 
to  the  apostolate,  and  the  commencement  of  open 
hostiUty  to  the  gracious  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus 
on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  When  they  who  had  a 
historical  claim  upon  the  Gospel  rejected  its  provi- 
siom,  they  were  offered  to  those  who  had  a  spiritual 
claim  upon  the  glad  tidings,  by  being  prepared  and 
ready  to  receive  them.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinnern^ 
reviled  by  the  Pharisees,  turns  to  the  pubhcans,  and 
calls  one  of  their  number  to  the  apostolic  office. 
Thus,  at  a  later  period,  the  hostility  of  the  scribea 
.and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  led  to  His  entering  a 
heathen  country,  when  He  passed  into  the  territory 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there  to  display  His  grace  in  the 
case  of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  Matt.  xv.  In  an 
analogous  manner,  also,  the  Lord  interpreted  the  Old 
Testament  narratives  concerning  Elijah  and  the  hea- 
then widow  of  Sarepta,  and  Elisha  and  Naamnn  tha 
Syrian  (Luke  iv.  25,  etc.).  The  conduct  of  Paul  was 
precisely  similar.  When  the  Jews  in  their  unbelief 
rejected  the  Gospel,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
xiii.  46 ;  xviii.  6).  Hence,  while  the  conversion  of 
the  publican  was  a  grand  sign  that  the  Lord  now 
turned  to  the  outcasts,  the  call  of  Matthew  to  tha 
apostolate  was  a  miracle  of  grace. 

2.  The  quotation  of  Christ  from  the  prophecies  of 
Hosea,  is  generally  adduced  as  expressing  the  con- 
trast between  the  New  Covenant  and  the  degenerate 
foim  which  the  Old  had  assumed.  Similarly,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  contrast  between  Bvangefical  Prot- 
estant Christianity  and  the  secularized  mediseval 
Church.  Nor  are  we,  perhaps,  mistaken  in  tracing 
a  like  difference  between  a  devout  and  hving  piety 
and  a  fanatical  orthodoxy,  which  too  often  contra^ 
venes  the  demands  of  the  1  eart,  and  is  radically  op- 
posed to  Cliristian  humanity. 

3.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  was  placed,  may  in  part  account  for  the 
gloomy  disposition  of  his  disciples.  For  some  time 
past  John  had  been  in  prison,  and  they  looked  to 
Jesus  for  help  in  this  emergency ;  nor  could  they  un- 
derstand how,  in  the  meantime.  He  could  take  part 
in  festive  entertainments. 

4.  It  is  significant,  that  even  at  that  period  the 
objections  of  the  disciples  of  John  were  alUcd  to  those 
of  the  Pharisees.  But  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  while  the  latter  questioned  the  dis- 
ciples, as  if  to  turn  them  from  their  Master,  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  addressed  themselves  directly  to  the 
Master  Himself.  Even  in  their  case,  however,  we 
miss  that  fuU  Tra^pifaia  which  should  characterize 
the  Christian.  They  do  not  venture  to  blame  Christ 
openly.  The  Pharisees  had  questioned  the  disciples, 
"  Why  eateth  your  Master  ?  "  etc. ;  while  the  disci- 
ples of  John  ask  the  Master,  "  Why  do  Thy  disciples 
fast  not  ?  "  Fanaticism  assumes  only  the  appearance 
of  TTapfiriaia,  especially  when,  kindled  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  an  excited  majority,  it  is  arrayed  against  a  mi- 
nority.  Then  those  flaming  declamations  of  self- 
satisfied  eloquence  burst  forth,  which  the  multitude 
regard  as  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  while  they  are 
utterly  opposed  to  that  deep  calm  engendered  by  tha 
Spirit  of  adoption,  who  inspires  even  a  weak  minority  t( 
speak  with  irapji-qnia.  Finally,  this  occurrence  seem 
to  form  the  turning-point  in  history  at  which  the  latei 
disciples  of  John  separated  from  their  teacher.  Tha 
difference,  which  was  afterward  fuhy  estabhshed,  con 
tinues  even  to  this  day. 

6.  The  reply  of  the  Lord  to  the  disciples  of  John 
contains  a  canon  perpetually  binding,  in  respect  of 
the  relation  between  form  and  substance      The  prin 
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tiple  itaelf  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Even  Master  Philip  [Melanchthon]  seemed  always 
prone  to  put  the  new  wine  of  Gospel  truth  into  the 
old  bottles.  The  same  attempt  was  made  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Jansenists,  and  gave  rise  to  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Port  Royal.  In  our  own  days,  also, 
Bome  seem  still  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  unwrought 
cloth  may  be  put  upon  the  old  garment,  and  the  new 
trine  be  preserved  in  decaying  bottles.  "  The  warn- 
ing of  Christ  applies  to  all  times,  that  the  hfe  of  His 
Ohurch  is  not  to  be  surrendered  by  forcing  it  into 
or  iquated  forms.  But  it  also  implies  that  genuine 
Cnristian  forms  should  be  preserved,  along  with  the 
truth  which  they  convey." 

6.  "  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  appears 
the  more  striking,  when  we  remember  the  last  testi- 
mony of  the  Baptist  concerning  Him."  He  that  has 
the  bride  is  the  bridegroom :  but  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoic- 
eth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  (John 
iii.  29).  Jesus  seems  only  to  continue  and  to  follow 
up  the  speech  of  their  master  when  He  rephed  to 
John's  disciples :  "  Can  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
mourn  and  fast,  so  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them  ?  "  Lastly,  the  Lord  here  points  forward  to  His 
future  sufferings  and  death  as  a  period  for  inward 
fasting.  This  fasting,  which  is  to  succeed  the  suffer- 
Jigs  and  death  of  Christ,  consists  in  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  world. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Jesus  goes  to  all  classes,  into  all  streets,  and  to 
all  men. — The  greatness  of  Divine  grace,  which  can 
make  of  a  pubUcan  an  Apostle.  1.  According  to 
Jewish  traditionalism,  the  pubUcan  was  an  excom- 
municated person ;  but  he  is  now  called  to  assist  in 
founding  the  comniunion  of  Christ.  2.  He  was  an 
apostate  from  the  people  of  God,  but  called  to  be- 
come one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  God.  3. 
An  instrument  of  oppression,  but  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  glorious  Uberty.  4.  A  stumblingbloek  and 
a  byeword,  but  becomes  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light. — Grace  is  not  stopped  by  any  customhouse, 
and  pays  no  toll. — High  call  of  the  Lord  to  the  pub- 
lican, and  great  faith  of  the  publican  in  the  Lord. — 
Matthew  the  Apostle  relates,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
that  he  had  formerly  been  a  publican. — The  publican 
and  the  Apostle. — The  Divine  call  must  determine  us 
to  relinquish  an  ambiguous  occupation. — Strange  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  should  sit 
down  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners.  1.  How 
can  this  be  ?  Because  the  Lord  does  not  conform 
to  the  publicans  and  sinners,  but  they  to  Him.  He 
not  only  continues  the  Master,  but  becomes  theirs. 
2.  What  does  it  convey  to  our  minds  ?  Infinite  com- 
passion, manifesting  itself  in  full  self-surrender,  des- 
pite difficulties  and  objections. — Christ  and  His  disci- 
ples are  still  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners. — 
When  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said.  Why  ?  How 
this  question  has  ever  since  been  reiterated  in  the 
history  of  the  Eucharist  (Novatianism  ;  refusal  of  the 
cup ;  Eucharistic  Controversy). — The  reply  of  Jesus, 
"  'They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick : "  1.  A  calm  exposition :  they  that  are 
whole  are  really  whole,  and  they  that  are  sick,  really 
sick,  in  the  legal  sense.  2.  A  solemn  warning  ;  they 
that  are  whole  are  sick  unto  death,  because  they  deem 
themselves  whole ;  while  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
gickuess  renders  the  others  capab'e  of  Ufe.     8    A  de- 


cisive judgment :  salvation  is  for  sinners  who  fca 
their  need,  not  for  the  self-righteous. — Eternal  im 
port  of  the  saying,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sao 
riiice."  1.  Rather  mercy  than  sacrifice,  if  the  two 
be  put  in  comparison  ;  2.  only  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice, if  the  two  are  put  in  antagonism  ;  3.  mercy  es 
clusively,  to  the  rejection  of  sacrifice,  if  the  one  is  sol 
up  in  contradiction  to  the  other. — Mercy  the  most  at 
ceptable  and  holy  sacrifice.^Sacrifices,  to  theexclu 
sion  of  mercy,  not  offerings,  but  robbery. — Sad  con- 
flict between  mercy  and  sacrifice,  throughout  the 
course  of  history. — Lessons  derived  from  the  declara- 
tion of  Jesus,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance  : "  1.  Character  and  pros- 
pects of  the  sinners  who  listen  to  the  call  of  Jesus. 

2.  Character  of  the  religion  which  ignores  Christ  and 
His  pardon. — Inquiry  of  the  disciples  of  John,  of 
characteristics  of  the  legalist :  1.  He  would  give  laws 
to  others  as  well  as  to  himself;  2.  he  would  give 
laws  without  heeding  the  requirements  of  the  case  ; 

3.  he  is  ready  to  take  the  part  of  the  worst  legaUsm 
("  we  and  the  Pharisees "),  and  to  assail  with  his 
puny  objections  the  hohest  liberty  ("  but  Thy  disci- 
ples fast  not  "). — Arrogance  of  legalism :  1.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  Baptist  assume  the  place  of  being  the 
masters  of  the  Lord ;  2.  they  venture  to  censure  Hiin 
according  to  the  traditions  of  their  school ;  3.  they 
adduce  the  Pharisees  as  authorities  against  Christ 
Himself — The  bridal  and  the  mourning  season  of 
the  disciples :  1.  Wherein  each  consists;  2.  the  ap- 
propriate manifestation  of  each. — It  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  true  Christianity,  that  every  outward 
manifestation  must  proceed  from  an  inward  state. — 
The  Christian  life  a  continuous  marriage  feast,  which 
may  be  interrupted,  but  is  not  broken  up,  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  world. — Christ  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  Church :  1.  As  such  He  came  at  first ;  2.  aa 
such  He  went  away ;  3.  as  such  He  will  return. — 
Sad  mistakes  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  can  only 
entail  harm :  1.  To  mend  that  which  is  antiquated 
by  putting  on  it  a  piece  of  new  cloth  ;  2.  by  forcing 
the  new  life  into  antiquated  forms.  Or,  1.  To  gar- 
nish legalism  with  the  gospel ;  2.  to  force  the  gos- 
pel into  the  forms  of  legalism. — All  attempts  at  patch- 
ing unavailing. — The  law  and  the  gospel  cannot  be 
mixed  up  :  1.  Because  the  gospel  is  infinitely  more 
strict  than  the  law  (the  unwrought  piece  shrinks) ;  2. 
because  it  is  infinitely  more  free  than  the  law  (the 
new  wine  bursts  the  mouldering  bottles). — Hieraich- 
ism  might  learn  many  a  lesson  from  those  who  patch, 
and  from  those  who  cultivate  the  vine. — The  sentence 
of  Christ  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  :  1.  New  cloth, 
a  new  garment ;  2.  new  wine,  new  bottles. — The  true 
principles  of  genuine  ecclesiastical  conservatism. — 
Above  all,  we  must  aim  to  preserve,  1.  the  life  along 
with  the  forms ;  and  then,  2.  the  forms  with  the 
life. — Consequences  of  false  conservatism  in  the 
Church :  1.  These  attempts  at  tailoring  in  spiritual 
matters  are  opposed  even  to  common  sense  and  every- 
day practice.  2.  The  old  forms  are  destroyed  by  the 
new  hfe,  and  the  new  Ufe  by  the  old  forms.  3.  The 
work  of  destruction  is  continued  while  they  cJamoi 
against  destruction,  until  the  new  and  the  old  ai 
finally  separated.— How  the  Lord  prepares  the  wed 
ding  garment  and  the  new  wine  for  the  kingdom  of 
God. — The  threefold  mark  of  the  new  life :  1.  It  as 
sumes  a  definite  outward  form  ;  2.  it  cannot  continuo 
in  the  false  and  antiquated  forms ;  3.  it  must  creats 
for  itself  corresponding  forms. 

Starke: — Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  the  greatest 
siimers. — Osiander: — It  is   easier   to  convert   open 
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BuineTa  than  hypocrites.  This  is  more  difficult  than 
(0  break  through  a  mountain  of  iron. — Christ  the 
Lighest  Physician. — Difference  in  ecclesiastical  usages 
is  not  incompatible  with  unity  in  the  faith. — Zeisms : 
— Constraint  and  Christian  liberty  cannot  well  be 
ooiabined. 

Gerlach: — Marginal  note  of  Luther:  There  are 
1  wo  kinds  of  suffering, — the  one  of  our  own  choosing, 
t  uch  as  the  rules  of  the  monks,  just  as  the  priests  of 
1  iaal  cut  themselves  (1  Kings  xviii.  28).  The  world, 
ihe  Pharisees,  and  the  followers  of  John  regard  such 
Bufferings  as  a  great  matter,  but  God  despises  it. 
The  other  kind  of  suffering  is  sent  us  by  the  Lord : 
and  willingly  to  bear  this  cross,  is  right  and  weU- 


pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  Hence  Christ  says  tha 
His  disciples  fast  not  because  the  Bridegroom  is  witt 
them :  i.  «.,  since  God  had  not  sent  them  sufferings, 
and  Christ  was  still  with  them  to  protect  them,  thej 
neither  sought  nor  invented  sorrow  for  themselves,  foi 
such  were  without  value  before  God  ;  but  when  He 
was  taken  from  them,  they  both  fasted  and  suffered 
Heubtier : — Compassion  and  love  toward  sinnen 
is  the  sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  God — of  far  great 
er  value  than  the  most  pompous  worship. — Chri* 
tianity  is  opposed  to  all  slavish  discipline. — The  doo 
trine  of  Jesus  caimot  be  combined  with  the  old  tr.idi 
tions  of  Pharisaism.  This  were  only  miserable  patch- 
work. 


VL 

The  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  the  dead  maiden ;  or,  the  twofold  miracle. — Miraculous  wctkui)) 
of  the  Lord  in  the  face  of  despair  and  death. 

Ohaptbe  IX.  18-26. 
The  Gospel  for  the  iith  Sunday  after  Trinity. — Parallels :  Mark  v.  22—43  ;  Luke  viii.  41-56.) 

18  While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold,  there  came  a  certain  [there  came 

in  a] '  ruler  [of  the  synagogue],  and  worshipped  him,  saying,"  Mj  daTightor  is  even  now 
dead  [has  just  now  died]  :  but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live. 

iO,  20  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  And,  behold,  a  woman, 
which  [who]  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  f.nd 

2 1  touched  the  hem '  of  his  garment :  For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch  his 

22  garment,  I  shall  be  whole.  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw  her,*  he 
said.  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort  [cheer];'  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.     And 

23  the  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's 
house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  [pipers,  flute-players,  aiA-ijras]  and  the  people  [crowd]' 

24  making  a  noise,  He  said  unto  them,  Give  place :  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
2.5  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn  [laughed  at  him].  But  when  the  people  [crowd]"  were 
26  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose.     And  the  fame 

hereof  [this  fame,  rj  <j>rjfj.7]  ai'nj]  went  abroad  into  all  that  land, 

*  Vei.  18. — Tischendorf:  eta-  ihdtiv^  according  to  Codd.  C,  D.,  E.,  M.,  X.,  etc.  [and  Cod.  Sinait.  Lange,  in  his  Or. 
trsl.,  adopts  this  reading;  so  also  Alford.]— LaclirQann :  eT?,  tt  p  o  (r  eAdwi/,  according  to  Cod.  B. — Griesbach  :  els 
4\dcii/,  [Engl,  v.:  a  certain  raler]. — Jiecepta:  iKdtiiv.  [The  original  copy  no  doubt  read  in  large  letters:  EI2EA- 
©riN,  -which  may  mean  eiVeXflctJi'  or  tls  ^\6u>v^  probably  the  former;  for  efs  is  superfluoas  here,  although  it  occui-s  fre- 
quently in  Matthew  both  after  the  noun,  v.  41;  vi.  27;  xii.  11;  xviii.  5;  xxi.  24,  and  before  it,  xxii.  85;  xxiii.  15;  xxvi. 
40,69;  xxvil  14.  The  els  refers  to  the  house  of  Matthew  where  this  scene,  like  the  former,  took  place,  comp.  ver.  10.-  • 
P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  18. — Lachmann  retains  the  recitative  ci-ri  after  KeyMy^  which  makes  the  speech  more  lively, 

*  Yer.  20. — [Dr.  Lange  inserts  here  in  smaller  type  :  die  Qiiaste,  i.  e.,  the  ta^Ml.fringe.  with  reference  to  the  frlngei 
on  the  borderi  Oi  the  garments  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  wear  (Numb.  xv.  38).  Dr.  Conant  also  translate! 
fringe, — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  22. — [Literally;  AndJesit^^t'Wrning  [ffrpatpe'is^  the  oldest  reading,  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinait,,  for  eKiarpa 
pits)  and  seeing  Tier,  said. — ] 

»  Ver.  22. — [Be  of  good  cheer.  Is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Greek  ddpaei  In  the  E.  V.,  comp.  Matt.  ix.  2;  xtv.  27 
Mark  vL  50;  John  xvi.  33;  Acts  xxiii.  11.— P.  8.] 

*  Vers.  23  and  26. — [Lange  translates  ux^os  In  both  cases  Raufey  crowd,  which  is  better  than  people. — P  8.1' 

I  Luke  viii.  41 ;  apx'a^vvnyciy6!,  n^.^BH  li^l^'l-    Everj 

EXEGETIOAL  AND  OEITI04.L.  synagogue  had  its  president,  who  siiperintended  and 

Ver.  18.    Ruler,  &pxo>y. — The  president  of  a    directed  the  services.     The  ruler  of  a  synagogue  wai 

iyiiagogue.     His  name  was  Jairm,  see  Mark  v.  22  ;  |  at  the  same  time  president  of  its  college  of  eMer» 
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See  Viti'inga:  ArcJmynagog.,  Franek.,  1685. — Jairus 
was  president  of  a  synagogue  at  Capernaum. 

The  reading  eltrfAdaiv,  in  ver.  18,  is  not  only 
best  attested,  but  most  suitable.  The  arrival  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  interrupted  the  conversation 
of  the  Lord  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of 
John,  which  took  place  during  or  after  the  meal  in 
the  house  of  the  pulilican.  It  thus  happened,  that 
Jesus  could  prove  to  these  objectors  that  He  was 
able  and  willing  to  rise  from  the  feast  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  deepest  suffering,  nay,  to  enter  the 
valley  of  death  itself.  This  constituted  both  the 
fasting  of  Jesus  and  His  mission  to  relieve  the  sick. 
The  description  of  the  conduct  of  Jairus  is  exceed- 
ingly vivid.  His  first  appeal  consists  in  falling  down 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  he  then  explains  by  a  few 
urgent  words  of  entreaty,  leading  him  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  his  domestic  affliction.  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  first  calmed  the  excitement  of  the  father  by 
proceeding  leisurely.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  His  purpose  that  the  woman 
afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood  should  have  stopped 
Him  by  the  way.  This  delay  would  serve  both  to 
try  and"  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Jairus. 

My  daughter  has  just  now  died,  Spn  [in 
this  moment,  opposed  to  vraAai]  ir  ^AeuT-qa ey . — 
Meyer  supposes  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  account  and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke.  But  the 
latter  has  Kal  aii  tt]  air  46  vtj  a  k^v  ^  which  agrees 
with  Matthew.  According  to  these  two  accounts, 
the  e a X <>■''' 01  s  ex*'  of  Mark  must  be  explained. 
Jairus  left  his  daughter  dying,  and  hence  might  ex- 
press himself  either  in  this  way,  She  was  (when  I 
went  away)  at  the  point  of  death,  or  else.  She  has  just 
died.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  account  suffi- 
ciently for  the  difference  in  the  narrative.  (So  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  Wolf,  etc.). 

Ver.  20.  An  issue  of  blood. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  peculiar  malady 
with  which  the  poor  woman  was  afflicted.  "The 
long  continuance  of  this  disease  not  only  endangered 
ter  general  health,  but  was  a  direct  cause  of  divorce, 
iud  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  avoid  every  pub- 
lic assembly."  Von  Ammon.  According  to  the 
law,  it  rendered  unclean.  Lev.  xv.  19  sqq. 

Came  behind  Him. — A  sign  of  hopelessness. 
The  rapid  movements  of  the  Lord,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  her  disease,  would  lead  her  to  come  in 
this  way — ashamed,  as  it  were,  and  timorous.  All 
the  greater  appears  the  faith  of  this  woman:  she 
takes  hold  of  the  fringes  upon  the  border  of  Christ's 
garment,  in  the  conviction  that  she  would  thereby  be 
restored.  The  Hebrews  wore  four  fringes  [ziziih)  on 
the  four  borders  of  their  garments,  in  accordance 
with  the  commandment  in  Num.  xv.  88. 

Ver.  22.  Jesus  turned  Himself  about. — The 
other  Evangelists  report  the  event  more  fully.  The 
Lord  asks  who  had  touched  Him.  The  woman  then 
comes  forward,  makes  confession,  and  is  dismissed 
with  a  word  of  comfort.  Matthew  gives  a  more 
brief  account,  satisfied  to  state  the  gi'eat  fact,  that 
this  poor  hopeless  woman  by  her  faith  obtained  re- 
covery from  the  Lord,  while  He  was  hastening  to 
the  bedside  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  In  this  in- 
stance, her  faith  is  extolled  as  the  medium  of  her 
recovery,  though  it  almost  seems  to  stand  in  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  the  palsied  man,  whose  earnest- 
ness and  energy  overcame  every  obstacle.  We 
might  compare  the  one  to  a  robber,  and  the  other  to 
a  thief;  but  the  difference  is  only  in  form, — their 
fwth  was  the  same,  both  in  its  strength  and  decision. 


Although  the  woman  had  obtained  recovery  b}  hel 
quiet  and  retiring  faith,  yet  the  Lord  constrained  hel 
to  make  public  confassion,  partly  to  seal  her  faith 
and  to  strengthen  her  recovery,  and  partly  to  present 
her  to  the  world  as  healed  and  clean.  In  ecclesias 
tical  legend  she  bears  the  name  of  St.  Veronica,  and 
is  said  (Euseb.  vii.  18,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mcodemvs 
ed.  Thilo,  p.  561)  to  have  erected  to  her  Deliverer  a 
brass  monument  in  front  of  her  home  at  Paneas,  bj 
the  sources  of  Jordan.  But  Dr.  Robinson  (New  Bibl 
Researckes  in  Palestine)  thinks  it  probable  that  tht 
statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  some  Roman  emperor. 
—Owing  to  this  delay  by  the  way,  a  message  could 
reach  Jairus,  that  his  daughter  was  now  dead. 

Ver.  23.  The  minstrels.— The  appearance  of 
these  minstrels  indicated  that  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  ceremonies  had  commenced.  (Comp.  thu 
corresponding  articles  in  the  Encyclops.,  Winer  mi 
V.  Trauer,  Lightfoot  ad  loc.,  etc.) 

Ver.  24.  The  maid  is  not  dead. — The  idea  of 
a  trance  (Paulus,  Schleierraacher,  Olshausen)  is  en- 
tirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  words 
of  Jesus  are  evidently  metaphorical,  and  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  present  death  under  a  higher 
than  the  common  aspect  (see  also  the  history  of  Laz- 
arus), and  on  the  other,  to  prepare  for  the  raising 
of  the  maiden.  The  Lord  first  requested  the  hin-d 
mourners  to  leave  the  room ;  and  then,  when  they 
laughed  Him  to  scorn.  He  expelled  them.  Evidently 
those  around  Jairus  shared  not  his  faith, — a  circum- 
stance which  we  infer  even  from  the  messages 
brought  him  by  the  way  (as  recorded  in  Mark  and 
Luke).  All  the  greater  was  the  faith  of  Jairus,  and 
especially  the  miracle  of  the  Lord. 

DOCTEINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  notice  a  gradual  progression  even  in  th(. 
miracles  of  raising  the  dead.  The  maid  upon  her 
death-bed, — the  youth  on  the  bier, — the  man  (Laza- 
rus) in  the  grave.  The  same  progression  may  also 
be  traced  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection :  First, 
the  Lord ;  then  the  first  resurrection  of  believers ; 
and  in  the  end  the  general  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv. 
Similarly,  these  instances  of  awakening  from  the 
dead  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  coming 
resurrection.  By  His  eternal  power,  Christ  first  re- 
called from  death  to  this  mortal  Ufe,  and  then  to 
eternal  Ufe.      ' 

2.  We  behold  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Lord, 
in  that,  on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  He  dis- 
played no  trace  of  excitement,  but  that  in  calm  con- 
sciousness He  is  ready  to  receive  any  impression  from 
without.  Of  this  we  have  clear  evidence,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excited  crowd,  He  perceives  that 
one  in  the  agony  of  faith  has  touched  the  fringe  of 
His  garment;  and  when  He  stops  to  comfort  and 
confirm  the  trembling  believer,  whom  His  power  and 
grace  had  restored. 

3.  The  maid  was  not  in  a  trance ;  she  was  dead. 
But  she  had  died  in  the  anticipation  of  help,  and 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  father.  Such  is  the  in- 
ternal connection  between  the  miraculous  interposi 
tion  of  Christ,  and  her  who  was  its  subject.  A  elm 
ilar  connection  appears  in  all  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  especially  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 
It  is  proof  of  a  holy  feast,  and  of  holj  joy,  whei 
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we  can  imitediately  leave  for  the  house  of  mourning. 
— We  learn  from  Jairus,  how  parental  affection  may 
stimulate  and  strengthen  faith  and  piety. — The  disci- 
plea  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  John  fast ;  they  object 
and  judge ;  but  they  cannot  bring  help  to  the  weary, 
nor  comfort  to  the  afflicted. — The  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue must  go  to  the  house  of  the  pubhcan  to  find 
the  Lord. — How  felt  need  may  drive  many  persons  to 
the  Lord,  whom  in  ordinary  circumstances  obstacles 
around  would  have  prevented  from  coming. — From 
an  uncongenial  controversy,  the  Lord  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  a  conflict  with  death,  the  Icing  of  terrors. — 
To  live  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  always  ready. — How 
the  Lord  can  convert  even  interruptions  into  active 
duty,  and  an  occasion  for  dispensing  blessings. — Je- 
sus, the  Saviour  of  those  also  who  are  beyond  human 
hope. — The  Saviour  of  poor  diseased  woman. — 
These  miracles  prove  that  Christ  was  about  to 
awaken  the  dead. — ^Jesus  notices  even  that  faith 
which  is  unperceived  by  men,  and  only  finds  utter- 
ance in  sighs. — He  blesses  and  strengthens  retiring 
faith,  so  that  it  breaks  forth  into  open  profession. — 
"Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole. "^Why  Christ  ascribes  to  faith 
the  deliverance  which  He  alone  works:  1.  Because 
faith  alone  can  receive  the  deliverance  of  Christ ;  2. 
because  Christ  is  present  in  our  faith,  and  works  it ; 
8.  because  He  would  convert  the  act  of  faith  into  a 
life  of  faitli. — "  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :" 

1.  She  sleepeth  according  to  her  disease  in  this  life ; 

2.  under  the  eye  of  her  God  and  Saviour ;  3.  till  the 
hour  when  she  shall  be  raised. — Death  and  sleep : 
] .  Sleep  is  a  kind  of  death ;  2.  death  is  also  a  kind 
of  sleep. — Greatness  of  the  moment  when  Jesm  de- 
clared that  death  was  but  sleep. — -Opposition  between 
the  old  mourning  for  the  dead  and  the  new  life  of 
the  Lord. — Comparison  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian mourning:  1.  Wherein  they  agree;  2.  wherein 
they  differ. — What  is  implied  in  the  mysterious  si- 
lence which  the  Lord  enjoins  before  the  performance 
of  the  miracle? — Jesus  deUvering  from  the  lowest 
depths, — 1.  All  who  believe  on  Him,  or  wait  for 
Him ;  2.  from  the  depth  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of  death, 
and  of  judgment. — The  fame  of  Christ,  as  awakening 
the  dead,  going  forth  into  all  the  world :  1.  The  prep- 
aration for  Easter;  2.  Easter  itself:  "•.  the  echo  of 
Easter  throughout  Christendom ;  4.  the  harbinger  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  wlrich  shall  U3b«  in  the  eter- 
nal Easter. 

Starke: — Zeisius:  Woman,  who  has  brought  sin 
and  misery  into  our  world,  should  be  distinguished, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  by  great  humility,  1 
Tim.  li.  14 ;  1  I'et.  ill.  3. — The  Lord  oftentimes  de- 
lays long,  but  He  always  comea  at  the  right  moment, 
Ps.  xxii.  2 ;  Hab.  ii.  3. — ^Cod  sometimes  deprives  us 
of  all  outward  means,  or  renders  them  insufficient,  in 
order  to  bring  us  to  Himself. — When  .our  faith  has 
saved  us,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost  succeed. 
—%  Cor.  V.  4 ;  1  Tim.  t1.  7 ;  2  Pet.  i  14. — Zeisius  : 


Leave  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  b  or)  :i,  if  you  would 
see  the  miracles  and  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ ; 
for,  in  order  to  perceive  them,  you  require  quietnesa 
of  soul,  Ps.  Ixii.  2  ;  Isa.  xxx.  15. — Cramer:  Thosb 
who  scorn  the  Lord  and  His  benefita,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  to  witnesa  Hia  miracles,  Isa.  xxxlii.  1.--  Tht 
fame  of  Christ  spreads  through  the  whole  land,  an 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  suppressing  the  Gospel. 

Gossner: — For  Christ  death  is  not  dcatli,  bu 
only  a  peaceful  slumber. 

lAsco: — Full  of  reverence  for  Jesus  and  of  wo- 
manly modesty,  and  feeling  herself  unclean  iu  the 
eye  of  the  law,  she  seeks,  in  the  fulness  of  her  faith, 
help  in  secret. — In  prayer  we  also  touch  the  Lord, 
who,  though  invisible,  is  near  to  us.- — Jeaua,  our  De- 
liverer from  sorrow  and  death. 

Hmihner : — Those  who  are  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  (the  ruler  of  the  synagogue)  should  not  be  asham- 
ed to  seek  the  help  of  Christianity. — He  worshipped 
Him.  The  deeper  our  humiliation,  the  higher  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul. — What  consolation  doea 
Christianity  offer  to  parents  on  the  loss  of  beloved 
children  ? — Chriat  atill  takes  us  by  the  hand.— ^?id 
Jesus  arose.  This  teaches  His  disciples  that  thej 
should  spare  no  trouble  to  help  men  and  to  save 
souls. — The  woman  a  picture  of  modesty  and  humili- 
ty.— Press  through  any  obstacle  that  may  intervene 
between  Christ  and  thee. — -Faith  renders  the  weakest 
means  effective. — Those  who  are  most  timid  and 
shrinking,  are  oftentimes  most  gracious  and  near  to 
Christ. — The  scorn  of  worldly  men  need  not  disturb 
tie  faithful  servant  of  God. — With  His  living  hand 
did  He  take  hold  of  the  dead  hand. — How  we  may 
rightly  touch  Jesus. — The  certitude  of  Jesua,  and  ot 
the  believing  soul. — Personal  and  domestic  suffering 
leading  ua  to  Jeaua. 

Bretschneider : — The  laughter  of  unbelief  about 
the  hope  of  immortality. — Tlieremin  (in  Zimmer- 
mann'a  Collection,  ii.,  1827): — How  aorrow  and  auf 
fering  abound  on  earth,  but  how  the  Lord  is  able  to 
deliver  from  all  suffering. — Rambach  [EntwiXrfe, 
1831): — Weep  not  for  the  dead. — Niemann  \8er- 
mons,  p.  355) : — Beheving  remembrance  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  a  rich  blessing,  as  teaching 
us, — 1.  To  love  more  purely;  2.  to  contend  moro 
faithfully ;  3.  to  pray  more  penitently ;  4.  to  die 
more  joyfully.' — Eylert : — Death  under  the  picture  of 
sleep. — Eeinhard:—On  the  cahnneaa  with  which 
Chriatians  should  act,  even  when  surrounded  by  an 
excited  multitude. — On  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of 
true  Christians  frequently  appears  ridiculous  to  the 
men  of  the  world. — Griineisen: — The  perfectness  of 
the  human  life  of  the  Redeemer. — Kraussold: — The 
dear  croaa :  1.  It  comea  from  the  Lord ;  2.  it  leads 
to  the  Lord ;  3.  it  is  bleaaed  by  the  Lord. — C.  Beck : 
—The  power' of  faith:  1.  Excited  by  affliction;  2. 
strong  in  confidence ;  3.  blessed  in  what  it  rece:  '>ies. 
— Bachmann: — Jesus  Christ  the  t  ae  helper  in  ever) 
need. 


vn. 


The  cure  of  the  blind  men  and  of  the  dumb  demoniac ;  or,  the  fame  and  the  defamation  of  the  mirachs  oi 
Jesus.  The  healing  agency  of  the  Lord,  the  earnest  of  coming  salvation,  in  view  of  the  hardening 
«nd  the  blasphea.y  of  His  enemies. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCOEDING  TO  MATTHEW 


Chapter  IX.  27-34. 


27  And  when  Jesus  departed  the  ace,  two  blind  men  followed  him,  crying,  and  saying 

28  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us.'     And  when  he  was  [had]  come  into  the  house 
the  Wind  men  came  to  him :  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  te 

29  do  this?     They  said  [say,  Xiyovtrw]  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.    Then  touched  he  their  eyea^ 

30  saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.     And   their  eyes  were  opened;  and 

31  Jesus  straitly  charged   [threatened]-  them,  saying,  See   that  no  man   know  it?     But 
they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country. 

32  As  they  went  out,*  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man   possessed  with  a 

33  devil.'     And  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake :  and  the   multitudes  mar- 

34  veiled,  saying,  It  [he]  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.     But  the  Pharisees  said,  He  casteth 
out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

*  Tor.  17. — [The  original  reverses  the  order:  Have  inercy  on  vs,  S(^  of  David.— 1 

'  Ver.  30.— ['EA'ejSpi/ATjtraTO.  Lnchmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford  (in  the  4th  ed.)  adopt  the  passive  form  4vi$ptfM'fidT)y 
which  is  quite  unusual,  but  supported  l)y  Codd.  K  (Sinait.),  B.,  C.    Angelo  Mai's  ed.  of  the  Vatican  Cod.  (B)  reads  cVe^p  e  f 

^Tl6?7,  but  Bnttmaun's  ed. :  fvt^p  i  fii]67}.  The  verb  €iJ,^pifj.aiT8ai  (fwm  the  radix  (8pu.—corap,/;-emrt  and  tho  German 
hrnmmen — a  heavy  murmuring  sound)  signifies  in  general  the  utterance  of  vehement  emotion  either  of  wrath  and  indigna- 
tioD,  or  (as  in  John  xi.  33)  of  grief;  then  threatening  admonition,  as  here.  Chrysostom  m  Zr^c. ;  ovx  clttAws  K^Aeuei^  aK\a 
Kal  /Ltera  ttoAXt)?  t7)s  a(po5p6T7}TOi.  Meyer  in  loc.  explains  tjie  indignant  threat  in  this  case  from  the  fear  of  its  n8«* 
/essness,  comp.  ver.  32.  Lange  renders  tho  ^ff8pi/J.riaaTo'.  hedroHe;  the  Vulg. :  comminatu^  est ;  Luther  and  do  WetU; 
bedrduete ;  van  Es.s:  hefabJ,  ihnen  fmstUch ;  Wiclif:  ihreteiied;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva:  charged;  Bheims; 
threatened  ;  the  C.  V.;  straitly— i.  e.,  strictly,  rigorously — charged;  Coiant:  sternly  charged.  The  authorized  verts^ffl 
renders  the  word  eVj8p'M^(r0a  (which  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.  T.),  by  three  different  verbs,  viz. :  straitly  charged^ 
Matt.  ix.  30;  Marlt  i.  43;  murmured,  Mark  xiv.  5;  groaned,  John  xi.  83,  38. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  80. — [Dr.  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  render  Spure  ,a7j5fis  yipojaKerojl  Take  heed,  lei  r.« 
one  know  it.  So  6pare  should  be  translated  before  the  imperative,  as  is  done  by  the  Author.  E.  Y.  in  Matt.  xvi.  6.  — 
P.  8.] 

4  Ver.  32. — [More  correctly:  And  as  they  were  going  out,  Khroiv  5e   i^l=pxo^J.4volv. — P.  S.] 

ft  Ver.  32. — [Lange :  einen  ddmonische7i  StuTnmen,  or  a  dumb  demon  iac,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  had  become  dumb  in  con* 
eequence  of  the  possession.    The  Author.  V.  makes  the  false  impression  that  he  was  dumb  before.— P.  8.] 

persons  here  spoken  of  were  not  blind  by  nature,  but 
by  disease.  In  John  ix.  the  contrary  was  the  case, 
and  is  so  expressly  stated. 

Son  of  David. — The  designation  of  the  Messiah. 
See  xii.  28  ;  xv.  22  ;  xx.  30,  31 ;  xxi.  9,  15  ;  xxii. 
41-45. 

Ver.  28.  Into  the  house  ; — i.  e.,  His  dwelling  at 
Capernaum.  The  circumstance,  that  the  blind  men 
followed  Him  thither,  seems  itself  miraculous.  They 
found  their  way  in  the  train  of  Christ,  as  if  some 
glimmer  of  light  had  already  been  granted.  Similar- 
ly, the  persistence  with  which  they  openly  ascribed 
to  the  Lord  a  Messianic  title  which  He  had  not  yet 
publicly  assumed,  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  theii 
faith.  They  were  not  healed  by  the  way,  partly  be- 
cause Jesus  would  try  their  faith,  and  partly  be. 
cause  as  yet  He  would  not  in  public  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Messiah. 

Ver.  29.  [According  to  your  faith  be  it  done 
to  you. — An  important  word,  which  shows  the  re- 
lation of  man's  faith  to  God's  grace.  Faith  is 
the  hand  which  talies  what  God  offers,  the  spiritual 
organ  of  appropriation,  the  Spyamv  X7]ttlk6v.,  the  con- 
necting Unk  between  emptiness  and  God's  fulnese. 
"  It  is  the  bucket  let  down  into  the  fountain  of  God's 
grace,  without  which  the  man  could  not  draw  up  out 
of  that  fountam ;  the  purse,  which  does  not  itself 
make  its  owner  rich,  but  which  yet  effectually  en 
riches  him  by  the  treasure  which  it  contains." — ^P 
S.] 

Ver.  80.  Their  eyes  were  opened, — i.  «.,  Ihej 
received  their  sight.  A  common  Hebrew  expression, 
as  ui  2  Kings  vi.  17 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  etc. 

Straitly  [sternly]  charged  [threatened 
them. — Properly,  He  threatened  them,  full  of  indig 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — These  two  miracles  are  re- 
corded by  Matthew  alone.  They  are  here  related, 
partly  because  they  formed  the  close  of  a  glorious 
dav,  and  partly  because  in  them  the  power  of  Christ 
appears  in  a  new  light.  The  distmguishing  feature 
in  the  case  of  the  two  blind  persons  consisted  in  their 
invoking  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah ; 
so  that  their  supplication  almost  amounted  to  a  dis- 
tinct Christian  profession.  The  opposite  characteris- 
tic marked  the  case  of  the  dumb  demoniac,  who  was 
not  dumb  from  any  organic  defect,  but  rendered  such 
by  the  evil  spirit  of  whom  he  was  possessed.  He  was 
a.  demoniac  without  appearmg  to  be  such,  since  his 
condition  remaiued  concealed  under  a  dumbness 
(fhich  originated  either  in  unconquerable  melancholy, 
or  in  malicious  stubbornness.  The  dumb  person  was 
prevented  by  the  demon  from  speaking,  and  the  om- 
niscience of  the  Saviour  appeared  in  His  immediately 
recognizing  the  source  of  the  evil.  The  miracle  was 
in  so  far  extraordinary,  as  its  only  basis  was  the 
faith  of  those  who  brought  the  demoniac  to  the  Lord ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  malice  and  blasphemy 
of  the  Pharisees  served  to  confirm  the  power  of  the 
e-A\  one  over  his  victim.  Thus  the  first  of  these  mir- 
slcIos  was,  so  to  speak,  enacted  on  the  threshold  of 
th  i  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  second,  at  the  gate  of 

hea 

Ver.  27.  Two  blind  men. — Blindness  is  a  very 
common  affliction  in  the  East,  especially  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine.  It  was  caused  by  the  strong 
reflection  of  light,  by  lightning,  dust,  hot  days,  cold 
nights,  frequent  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  etc.     The 
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nation,  iv($ptii'f)traro.  They  had  already  pub- 
licly invoked  Him  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  He  had 
holpen  them.  Accordingly,  they  would  be  still  more 
prone  to  proclaim  Him  as  Messiah,  which  might  have 
led  the  people  of  Galilee  into  rebellion  against  their 
temporal  rulers,  and  to  a  carnal  movement,  which 
was  quite  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  Jesus.  Hence 
the  Lord  now  threatened  them  with  all  earnestness, 
although  without  succeeding  in  imposing  silence  upon 
hem.  In  all  probabihty  the  fame  of  this  miracle 
spread  far  beyond  Capernaum.  Hence  the  title,  Son 
of  David,  became  now  generally  known,  and  Jesus 
felt  all  the  more  inclined  soon  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict* 

Ver.  33.  It  [He]  was  never  so  seen,  ouSe- 
TTOTC  i(f>a.vTi  oStcijs. — Mcycr :  It,  i.  e.,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons.  Rettig,  Fritzsche  :  He  has  never 
so  appeared  or  shown  Himself.  (The  common  ex- 
planation is,  that  oOtois  stands  for  tovto  or  TotovT6 
Ti,  against  which,  see  Meyer.)  If  it  were  necessary  to 
limit  the  word  it  to  that  one  peculiar  kind  of  expel- 
ling demons,  we  should  feel  constrained  to  adopt  the 
explanation  proposed  by  Eettig  and  Fritzsche.  But 
this  does  not  seem  requisite  in  view  of  the  emphatic 
meaning  atiaching  to  the  word  e  </)  a  r  rj .  The  Jews 
would  necessarily  connect  the  idea  of  appearing  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  espres- 
sion  would  imply  :  never  before  has  the  appearance 
(of  the  promised  deliverance)  been  so  fully  realized. 
This  also  throws  light  on  the  expression,  in  Israel, 
which  evidently  implies  that  this  had  been  the  bright- 
est Messianic  appearance  as  yet  vouchsafed  to  the 
theocracy.  Perhaps  the  statement  was  intentionally 
couched  in  indefinite  language  from  fear  of  the  pow- 
erful party  of  Christ's  enemies. 

Ver.  34.  Through  -the  prince  of  the  devils, 
ii/  Tw  & pxovT I,  K.T.A. — Afterward  he  is  desig- 
nated more  particularly  in  ch.  xii.  24.  The  particle 
c  c  indicates  intimaie  connection  and  fellowship.  He 
fs  in  league  with  Satan  and  his  power,  to  which  the 
lower  demons  are  subject.  As  mention  is  not  made 
of  any  reply  by  the  Lord,  we  conclude  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Pharisees  had  uttered  the  sentiment 
behind  the  Lord,  but  in  the  presenc  of  those  who 
acknowledged  His  power. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Lord 
performed  a  miracle  when  invoked  in  His  character 

*  Vers.  80  and  31. — [Alpoed  remarks  on  ^f  e^Spi/nitraTo, 
or  ive^ptu-flOtj  as  he  reads  with  Lachmann;  "The  purpose 
of  our  Lord's  earnestness  appears  to  have  been  twofold :  (1) 
that  He  might  not  be  so  occupied  and  overpressed  with  ap- 
plications as  to  have  neither  time  nor  strength  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel;  (2)  to  prevent  the  already  excited 
people  from  taking  some  public  measure  of  recognition,  and 
arous  ng  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  before  His  hour  was 
come. — No  doubt  the  two  men  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  dis- 
obedience in  thus  breaking  the  Lord's  solemn  injunction: 
for  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  the  humble  observ- 
ance of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  than  the  most  laborious  and 
wide-spread  will-worship  after  man's  own  mind  and  inven- 
tion." Trench  (Notes  on  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Lond.,  6th 
ed.,  p.  198)  considers  it  characteristic  that  all  the  Romish  in- 
terpretora  excuse  or  rather  applaud  these  men  for  not  strict- 
ly adhering  to  Christ's  command;  while  the  Eeformed, 
whose  first  principle  is  to  take  God's  Word  as  absolute  rule 
and  law  and  to  place  obedience  at)Ove  sacrifice,  consider  this 

gublishing  of  the  miracle  against  the  express  admonition  a 
lemish  in  the  faith  of  these  men.  I  add  the  brief  but  ex- 
pellent  note  of  Wordsworth  on  ver.  31 :  "  Glory  is  not  to  be 
uljtained  by  seeking  for  it,  but  by  declining  it."  Sequeit  tern 
fugit,/tigtenierfi  seguUv/r  gloria,— 2,  8.] 
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as  the  Messiah.  The  expressions  employed  in  th« 
text  are  very  remarkable.  Jesus  first  asks,  "  Believa 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this  t " — not,  that  I  am  th« 
Messiah  ;  and  then  adds.  According  to  y  our  faith  bt 
it  unto  you  !  But  on  this  very  account  He  insisted 
the  more  earnestly  that  the  secret  should  be  kept. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  that  the  cure  of  the 
blind  men  should  openly  appear,  nor  that  they  should 
ascribe  it  to  His  power.  But  He  sought  to  prevent 
their  publishing  in  what  name  and  character  He  had 
performed  it.  The  patent  secret  of  His  dignity  was 
now  bursting  forth  with  increasing  clearness.  Hence 
also  the  reviling  and  the  blasphemy  of  His  enemies. 

2.  The  healing  of  the  dumb  demoniac  affords  a 
glimpse  into  a  class  of  sufferings  which  are  apparent- 
ly physical  and  organic,  but  whose  seat  is  really  iji 
the  soul.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  alone  was  able  to  Ugl  t 
up  this  darkness,  and  thus  to  remove  their  afflio 
tion. 

3.  The  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees  gradually  d>»- 
velops :  1.  They  blaspheme  in  their  own  minds ;  2. 
then  behind  the  Lord ;  3.  at  last  they  venture  open- 
ly to  confront  Him  with  their  daring  charge. 

homiletical  and  peactical. 

How  the  two  blind  persons  represent  to  us  the 
work  of  evangelists.  I.  They  resemble  evangelists, 
— a.  in  that  they  openly  invoke  the  Lord  as  Messiah ; 
h.  in  that,  in  their  blindness,  they  follow  in  His  train 
to  the  house ;  c.  in  that  they  have  faith  and  con- 
stancy, are  tried  and  approved ;  d.  in  that  they  ob- 
tain help  on  making  confession  of  faith.  II.  They 
differ  from  evangelists  in  wanting  full  obedience ;  and 
although  their  joy  may  plead  their  excuse,  yet  their 
spiritual  sight  was  evidently  still  weak,  though  their 
bodily  sight  had  been  restored  them. — Christ  appear- 
ing as  the  Master  in  the  carefulness  of  His  dealings 
with  sinners. — The  light  of  the  eye :  I.  a  natural 
gift  of  God ;  n.  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Lord ;  II!.  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  gift  of  God. — TA«y  brought  » 
Him.  Persons  in  such  a  state  of  depression  must  b« 
brought  to  the  Lord  by  their  believing  friends. — HoTf 
the  Master  immediately  descries  the  secret  evil  \a  der 
which  the  demoniac  labored. — If  there  be  but  a  spait 
of  faith,  the  Lord  can  remove  the  most  desperats 
case  of  spiritual  bondage. — Let  us  never  lose  sight 
even  of  those  who  suffer  under  melancholy  and  obsti- 
nate self-seclusion. — The  highest  achievements  erf 
faith  always  evoke  the  greatest  revilings  of  unbelief 
— It  is  a  mark  of  the  spirit  of  Satan  to  decry  what 
the  Lord  achieves  as  the  work  of  Satan. — There  ia 
always  some  patent  self-contradiction  about  blasphe- 
mies.— The  triumphs  of  the  Lord  in  view  of  His  ene- 
mies :  the  first  manifestation  of  heaven  and  hell  upon 
earth. — Christ  lifting  the  veil  of  revelation  in  a  two- 
fold manner :  by  healing  the  blind  in  His  character 
as  Messiah ;  and  the  dumb,  by  unmasking  and  OTe^ 
coming  the  demon  who  caused  his  disease. — At  the 
threshold  of  Christ's  abode,  precipitate  evangelists 
and  dumb  demoniacs  may  meet. — Christ  between 
precipitate  professors  and  the  obstinately  dumb.  1. 
He  bids  the  former  be  silent,  and  the  latter  speak ;  2. 
He  is  obeyed  by  the  latter,  rather  than  by  the  for 
mer. — Christ  heahng  us  by  removing  our  morbid  sen 
sations  ;  more  especially,  a.  excitement,  in  its  imagin 
ary  heights  ;  b.  depression,  in  its  dark  depths. — The 
miracles  of  grace  extend  from  the  gates  of  heaven  t« 
those  of  hell. — Demoniac  sins  which  we  conscioualj 
commit,  such  as  blasphemy,  are  infinitely  more  ilatt 
gerous  than  demoniac  sufliirings,  when  we  are  depri^ 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MAITHEW. 


ea  of  iib..\t). —  'Christ  first  removes  the  storm  at  sea, 
unci,  laSi  of  all,  vho  dark  intricacies  of  settled  melan- 
choly. 

Starke  .•—Faith  \^f  the  heart  and  confession  of 
the  mouth  always  go  iiand  iu  hand,  Rom.  x.  9,  10. — 
True  faith  is  not  detei^ed  by  delays. — According  to 
thy  faith  shall  it  be  i-uto  thee. — Envy  and  reviling 
Ere  not  far  removed  fioju  each  other,  2  Cor.  xii. 
80. 

Gerlach: — Christ  Himstlf  teaches  us  (John  ix. 
S9)  to  regard  the  healing  oi  ;he  bhnd  as  an  emblem 


of  inward  illumination,  or  of  f.e  3on  version  of  th« 

heart. 

Heubner  : — One  deliverance  after  another. — One 
work  of  love  leads  to  another. — Believe  ye  ? — a  ques- 
tion always  addressed  by  the  Lord  to  ug  when  we 
seek  help. — The  deaf  and  dumb,  the  picture  of  a  s=i.- 
ner  whom  the  evil  spirit  within  suifers  not  to  confess 
his  misery,  or  to  pray. — Should  we  be  moved  by  th 
judgment  of  schools,  or  parties,  in  opposition  to  tru 
rehgion,  when  Jesus  Himself  experienced  such  con 
tradiction  from  the  learned  ? 


vin. 

Triumph  of  Christ  over  the  revihng  of  the  Pharisees.  Royal  preparation  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles. 
The  power  of  Christ  unfolding  in  all  its  fulness,  as  also  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  one  Helpe* 
about  to  manifest  Himself  by  many  helpers. 

Chaptee  IX.  35-38. 

35  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  ana 
preaching  the  gospel  [good  news]  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  eve- 

36  ry  disease  [weakness,  infirmity,  /xaXaKtav^  among  the  people.'  But  when  he  saw  the 
multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted  [were  ha- 

37  rassed"],  and  were  scattered  abroad  [abandoned],  as  sneep  having  no  shepherd.  Then 
saith  he  unto  [to]  his  disciples.  The  harvest  trulj'  [indeed]  is  plenteous  [great,  ttoA-ws],' 

38  but  the  laljourers  are  few ;  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  wDl  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest 


'  Ver.  35. — [The  wurds  of  the  teift.  rec. :  amon(i  the  pi'opli^  eV  rai  Aaw,  are  retained  by  Lauge,  but  omitted  in  alj 
modern  critical  edilions,  German  and  English  (including  Wordsvvortti),  and  were  probably  inserted  Irom  ch.  iv.  23  — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  36. — [Dr.  Lange  translates:  zerachUigen,  as  he  adopts  tlie  reading  ^  a  kv  K^f  v  o  i^  jaded,  hoJ'^fised  (from 
(TkijAAuj,  U}  &t/'ip,  to  lacerate,  then  metaph.  io  trouble,  to  rex;  hence  the  Yulgata:  vexctti),  which  is  supp^^rtcd  by  the 
best  MS8.,  X  .,  E.,  C,  D.,  etc.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  critical  editors,  Griesb.,  Lachm. ,  Tischend.,  Meyer,  Alford,  Words- 
worth. The  reading:  of  the  Received  Test :  iK\€\ufi4voi  (from  f  .'cAijw,  to  loosen,  debilitate,  eKAijOjUat,  to  faint-, 
to  be  etrhaiu-ted)  has  no  weighty  critical  authority  in  its  favor. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  37. — [Lange  after  Luther:  Die  Ernte  ut  gros>i,  i  e.,  great,  which  is  more  correct  than  plenteous,  since  ttoAvs 
refers  to  the  ea-tent  of  the  harvest  field  and  the  labor  to  be  performed  which  far  eiiceeds  the  capacity  of  the  small  numbei 
of  laborers.    Comp.  Conant  ad  loo, — P.  S.] 


EXKGETIOAl  AND  CEITIOAL. 

The  general  narrative  given  in  the  text  serves  as 
introduction  to  the  following  section,  which  describes 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  narrative. 
As  the  Lord  unfolds  His  power,  the  misery  and  need 
of  the  people  increasingly  appear ;  He  sti  etches  forth 
His  arms  and  raises  up  the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  to  spread  its  blessings.  Thus  His 
prophetic  merges  in  His  royal  work. 

Ver.  35.  And  Jesus  went  about From  the 

parallel  passages  we  gather  that  Jesus  now  travelled 
along  the  lake,  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  but  natural  that  the  popular  misery  should 
then  unfold  to  His  view  in  all  its  fulness.  Accordmgly, 
we  distinguish  three  missionary  journeys  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee.  1.  To  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes ;  2.  across 
the  sea ;  3.  through  the  valley,  along  the  shore,  in  the 
direction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  the  latter  tliat  the 
\m\  refers. 


Ver.  86.  They  were  ea  kv\  ticvo  l. — Exr.'a- 
nations  :  1.  The  common  reading,  ^(cXeAiz/iei/i.  i, 
faint,  tired.  So  some.  <i.  With  reference  to  the 
people,  who  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance  and 
were  faint  (Fritzsche).  b.  In  a  figurative  sense,  n 
flock  without  a  shepherd,  and  hence  tired  by  going 
astray  (Kuinoel). — 2.  According  to  the  meaning  of 
a  K  vA  \  e  t  V  J  to  tear.,  to  plagiie.  a.  Bretschneider  : 
torn  by  wolves,  b.  De  Wette  :  plagued  by  hunger, 
by  cold,  by  ravening  beasts,  etc.  c.  Meyer  and  the 
Vulgate :  vexaii.  But  the  first  point  to  be  ascer 
tained  is,  whether  the  term  refers  to  the  dijficulties  of 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  or  to  positive  sufferinr/t 
which  it  had  to  undergo.  As  the  latter  is  evidently 
conveyed  by  the  verb,  we  explain  it  as  meaning  af- 
flicted, beaten  down,  and  scattered  by  thornp,  by  anx- 
iety, by  ravenous  beasts,  and  plagues  of  every  sort 
— 'E^  l>  I  fifi-4  V  0  i  (^iTTTciy,  to  cast  down,  to  stretch 
down),  not  scattered  (Beza,  Luther,  Authorized  Yen 
sion),  but  cast  down,  beaten  down  by  flight  oi  by 
weariness  (Kypke,  de  Wette) ;  or  siretclied  dum<  at 
sheep  that  are  worn  out  (Meyer). 


CHAP.  IX.  36-38. 


in 


Tor.  37.  Tho  harvest  is  great  (occurs  in  Luke 
X.  2,  at  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy) ; — i.  «.,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  accessible  to  the  Gospel, 
and  ready  to  receive  it,  is  great. — The  laborers  are 
few. — As  yet,  Jesus  was  the  only  laborer.  Their 
prayers  were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  their 
mission. 

Ver.  38.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He 
will  send  forth  laborers. — His  work  is  the  work 
of  God :  4  K  S  dXri ,  the  urgent  necessity  existing, 
should  determine  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  drive 
forth,  or  to  thrust  forth,  laborers.*  De  Wette  calls 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  God  who  is 
asked  to  send  laborers.  He  is  so  far  right,  as  the 
call  of  Christ  ultimately  proceeds  from  God,  just  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour  is  that  of  God. 

DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  deep  need  of  the  world  determined  the 
Lord  to  manifest  His  royal  dignity.  Neither  the 
priesthood  nor  the  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world  were 
capable  of  bringing  any  real  help  to  men.  Even  cho- 
sen Israel,  with  its  high  priests,  sanhedrim,  rulers, 
and  rabbins,  were  but  a  scattered,  broken-down,  hope- 
less, and  helpless  flock.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  that  Christ  m.inifested  Himself  as  the  Shep- 
herd of  His  people,  which  impUed  that  He  was  the 
Shepherd  of  all  nations.f  The  deep  moral  misery  of 
the  people  appeared  most  clearly  in  the  rich  and  fer- 
tile district  of  Galilee,  with  its  numerous  and  pros- 
perous cities. 

2.  In  the  same  moment,  when  Christ  was  about 
to  manifest  Himself  as  King,  and  in  His  compassion 
to  condescend  to  the  boundless  misery  of  His  people, 
He  prepared  to  found  the  apostolic  office,  which  He 
graciously  endowed  with  His  gifts  and  His  Spirit,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

3.  In  the  life  and  actings  of  Jesus,  we  always  find 
these  two  elements  combined  :  provision  for  what  is 
future  and  distant,  with  provision  for  what  is  present 
and  immediate — a  due  regard  for  what  was  general, 
and  care  for  that  which  was  special  and  urgent. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Jems  went  about  doing  good  to  aU  (Acts  x.  38) : 
I.  The  extent  of  His  labors  (about  all  tlie  cities  and 
cillaff&i) ;  2.  the  order  of  His  labors  (teaching  in  their 
synagogues);  3.  the  characteristic  feature  of  His 
.abors  {preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom) ;  4.  the 
seal  of  His  labors  {healing  every  sickness,  etc.). — While 
the  Lord  passed  tftffough  rich  cities  and  villages.  His 
attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  need  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people. — How  wants  seem  to  grow  in 
proportion  as  the  Lord  gives  help:  1.  This  help 
brings  them  to  light ;  2.  it  inspires  with  courage  to 

*  [The  verb  eK/3a.\\6ii/,  to  eaypel,  to  cast  out,  like  the 
Hebrew  n^llj  and  ib'ia  ,  signifies  sometimes  to  8&ml forth, • 
comp.  Matt.  xiii.  52  (E.  Y. :  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  trea- 
sure) :  Mark  i.  12  {dri-oeth  him  into  the  wiiderness) ;  ver.  48 
^sent  him  nway) ;  Luke  s.  2, 85;  John  x.  4  (he  puiteth  forth 
his  own  sheep),  comp.  Matt.  s.  34,  0aKe7v  uprn/T^r,  'I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth.'  But  perhaps  there  is  some 
reference  here  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  laborers,  as  Dr. 
Lange  explains  above,  or  to  the  Divine  impulse,  as  Dr. 
Wordsworth  suggests,  which  constrains  men  unwilling  and 
unable  of  themselves  to  labor  in  so  great  a  work,  and  makes 
them  feel  and  say:  '"Woe  to  me  if  I  do  not  preach  the  Gos- 
pel'(1  Cor.  ix.  18).— P.  8.] 

+  [Dr.  "Whedon  on  ver.  38  :  "No  doubt  our  Lord  prima- 
rily has  in  view  the  Jewish  multitudes  before  Him.  Yet 
\n  more  distant  prospect  is  to  be  included  the  wide  field  of 
thft  w^  '^  and  its  vast  harvt-st  in  the  coming  age." — ] 


make  them  known. — But  when  He  lam  the  multitudes 
He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them. — Christ  look 
ing  on  the  scattered  flock  of  man  :  1.  A  look  of  pea 
etration ;  2.  a  look  of  soitow  ;  3.  a  look  of  saving 
mercy. — The  impression  which  the  people  made  on 
the  Lord  :  1.  Not  admiration,  but  pity ;  2  not  aver- 
sion, but  pity;  3.  not  discouragement,  but  pity. — Th« 
Church  under  the  hierarchical  shepherds  of  oldei 
and  more  modern  times  :  1.  Without  a  shepherd,  ana 
therefore  without  protection,  and  broken  down  ;  2. 
without  a  shepherd,  and  therefore  not  led  to  tha 
green  pastures,  and  cast  down. — Christ  born  to  be 
the  Shepherd  of  men,  and  in  His  compassion ^  the 
Shepherd  of  His  people. — Christ  born  to  be  the  King 
of  men,  by  His  compassion  the  King  of  His  people. — 
What  induced  Christ  to  manifest  Himself  as  King  in- 
stead of  Prophet. — The  compassion  of  Christ  enlist- 
ing heaven  and  earth  for  our  succor :  1.  The'  grace 
of  the  Father ;  2.  the  prayer  of  His  people ;  3.  thi 
service  of  His  messengers. — The  harvest  is  great,  but 
the  laborers  are  few. — How  those  who  judge  acconl- 
ing  to  the  letter  reverse  this  saying ;  but  those  who 
judge  according  to  the  spirit  feel  its  deep  import— 
The  great  need  of  man,  the  great  harvest  of  God. — 
The  prayer  to  God  for  laborers  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  apostolate ;  2.  the  commencement 
of  the  Church  ;  3.  the  commencement  of  missionary 
labors  ;  4.  the  commencement  of  the  final  completion 
of  the  Church  of  God. — The  right  laborers :  1.  They 
are  sent  by  God ;  2.  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Hia 
people ;  8.  furnished  by  Christ  for  the  work  ;  4.  con- 
secrated for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
people ;  5.  instruments  of  mercy  in  the  hands  of 
Christ. — Our  Father  in  heaven,  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest :  1.  The  seed  is  His ;  2.  the  field  is  His ;  3.  the 
harvest  is  His. — How  Christ  is  employed  about  the 
harvest  of  God.  He  takes  charge,  1.  of  the  seed,  as 
being  the  Word  from  the  beginning  ;  2.  of  the  field, 
as  being  the  great  Laborer  and  Servant  of  the  Lord ; 
3.  of  the  harvest,  as  being  the  Son  and  the  Judge  of 
the  world. — How  Christ  summons  His  own  to  cooper- 
ate with  Him,  in  order  to  spread  through  them  Hia 
blessings  over  the  earth.* — The  great  Euig,  in  whom 
the  grace  of  God  itself  has  appeared  to  His  people. 

Eieger : — The  Lord  always  looked  upon  the  com- 
mon people  with  pity,  treated  them  with  indulgence, 
and  traced  the  cause  of  their  misery  to  their  leaders, 
who  exclude  others  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Starke  : — Good  shepherds  are  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  God,  even  as  bad  pastors  are  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  plague  of  the  world. —  Ques- 
nel : — The  whole  earth  is  the  field  where  the  harvest 
of  the  Lord  is  to  be  gathered. — Many  labor  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  but  few  will  He  own  as  His  ser- 
vants.— Osiander : — Ministers  are  fellow-workers  with 
God,  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1. — Successful  laborers 
are  obtained  in  answer  to  prayer. — Cramer: — This 
prayer  enters  into  the  three  first  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. — The  prayer  of  the  pious  members  of 
tbe  congregation  is  mightier  than  the  protection  of 
the  state. 

Meubner: — What  anaccusaticn  against  the  scribe* 
and  priests ! — Oh,  if  people  would  only  pray  as  theT 
ought  for  pastors ! — That  He  send  them  {iK&aXri)  bj 
the  mighty  impulse  of  His  Spirit. 


*  [Dr.  Whedon:  ^^  Pray  ye  therpfore.—'DX^nQ  cperation 
waits  upon  human  cooperation.  God  will  do,  tn  answer  t4 
prayer,  what  will  not  be  done  without  prayer,  Low  fairt 
in  the  Church  produces  slow  development  of  tho  work  of 
salvation." — P.  H.l 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

CHRIST  MAKIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  KING.— A.  AS  SHEPHERD  OF  HIS  PEOPLE,  IN  SEND 
ING  TO  THE  SCATTERED  SHEEP  HIS  TWELVE  APOSTLES,  ENDOWED  WITH  THI 
POWER  OF  HIS  SPIRIT,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ESTABLISHING  THE  KINGDOM  Of 
HF^VEN. 

Chapter  X.  (Mark  iii.  13-19;  vi.  7-11;  Luke  ix.  1-5,  etc.)- 

CcKTENTS  :— The  first  evangelistic  journey  of  the  Lord  had  led  through  the  mountains  of  Galileo ;  the  second,  across  thi 
sea  to  the  country  of  the  Gadareties.  On  His  third  journey,  the  Lord  visits  the  populous  cities  and  villages  of  Lowei 
Galilee,  along  the  coast  of  the  lake  and  in  the  direction  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  In  measure  as  help  is  extended 
by  the  Lord,  both  the  need  and  the  desire  for  help  seem  to  increase.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  is  obliged  to  send  forth, 
in  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  His  Apostles,  in  order,  through  them,  to  give  succor  to  the  multitudes  around.  Hence,  the 
first  mission  of  the  disciples,  the  calling  of  the  Apost'es,  and  the  instructions,  v^hich,  although  primarily  given  to  them 
and  for  that  special  occa&ion,  are  applicable  to  all  times.  The  chapter  describes,  1.  The  separation,  calling,  and  setting 
apart  of  the  twelve.  2.  The  commission  given  them,  corresponding  to  their  equipment  for  the  work;  or,  the  miisiou 
of  the  Apostles,  and  their  means  of  subsistence.  3.  Their  special  direction  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  receivi-  thii 
word,  particularly  to  pious  households,  with  injunctions  about  remaining  and  going  away  4.  Prediction  of  the  hostllfi 
reception  which  the  Gospel  would  meet  in  the  world,  and  of  the  persecutions  which  would  await  the  Apostles.  0 
Their  duty  under  persecution  :  a.  Freedom  from  anxiety  as  to  what  they  should  answer ;  &.  constancy  to  the  ?n*l. 
amid  the  dreadful  contests  between  believers  and  unbelievers;  c.  holy  flight;  rf.  encouragement  from  tht  slmilai 
treatment  received  by  the  Master;  e.  fearlessness,  openness,  and  readiness  to  meet  death,  in  view  of  the  one  thing  to 
be  feared  ;  /.  trustfulness  in  the  preserving  care  of  the  Father.  6.  The  reward  of  faithful  witnesses  and  confessors  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  denied  Him.  7.  The  Gospel  as  declaration  of  war  to  the  world,  or,  the 
holy  sword.  8.  Supreme  love  to  the  Lord  as  decisive  in  this  warfare:  a.  The  opponents,  and  their  judgment;  &.  tha 
ftieDds  and  allies,  and  their  reward. 


1.   Choice  of  the  Apostles.     Ch.  X,  1-4. 

1  And  when  he  had  called  unto  htm  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  them  power  against 
[over]*  unclean  spirits,  to  cast   them   out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 

2  manner  of  disease  [weakness,  infirmity].     Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  are 
these;   The  first,^  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother;   James  the  son 

3  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother;  PhiUp,  and  Bartholomew;   Thomas,  and  Matthew 
the  pubHcan ;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus-^ 

4  Simon  the  Cananite/  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  [delivered]  him. 

1  Ver.  l.—[Over  (as  in  Conant's  Matthew  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union)  is  expressed  by  the  construction  of 
^^uvfflav  with  the  genitive,  and  need  not  be  italicized  as  agaitist  in  the  E.  V.— P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  2. — [n  p(vT  OS  is  rendered  by  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  :  ^rst,  viz.  in  the  order  of  enume- 
ration (nomeu  7tumerale\  while  the  translation  thejl-st  (iiomen  dignitaiiH)  implies  a  certain  superiority  of  rank  or  pri- 
macy of  honor  (but  no  supremacy  of  .jurisdiction),  in  other  words,  makes  'P&t&v  jjrimus  inter  pares  (not  mi7nmu8  enpra 
Inferiores).  The  C.  V.  is  right  here,  since  the  other  Apostles  are  not  numbered,  as  we  should  expect,  if  -npwTos  referred 
merely  to  the  arra  ii^^ement,  or  the  priority  of  calling  (widch  rather  belongs  to  Andrew  and  John,  and  not  to  Peter,  comp. 
John  i.  37-41).  Maldonatus:  ""iSi  numcj'ale  nomen  esset,  cc&tera  qiccque  nuTneralia  noTnina,  qum  post  illud  seqii/umi/ur 
posita  emenV  Most  modern  Protestant  commentators  admit  a  certain  primacy  of  Peter,  who  stands  first  in  all  the  lista 
of  the  apostles,  as  James,  John,  and  Andrew  follow  ne^t,  and  Judas  stands  last,  but  they  deny  the  inferences  of  the  Eoman 
Cath.  Clmrch,  based  ujton  doctrinal  nnd  historical  assnmptions  which  can  never  be  proven.     See  Com. — P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  8.— [The  oldest  authorities  read  only  either  Lehletis  or  Thuddeus;  the  tecrtus  receptus  unites  both  with  the 
hdiMtioa  surnamed,  6  iiri  k\i}6  el  s .  Lange  reads  simply  Xe&ftew/J  with  Tischendorf  and  Meyer  (also  Alford  in  the  4th 
ed.),  and  puts  the  words:  surnamed  Thaddeus  (n  brackets;  while  Lacbmann,  Tregelles,  and  Conant  give  the  preference 
to  TTuiddeus  after  the  Vatican  Cod.,  etc.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  4.— The  reading  Kayai^aZos  (for  Kai-ayiTTys)  is  supported  by  Cofld.  B,,  C,  D.  [The  word  should  be  rendered 
Cananite  as  the  revised  edition  of  the  Am.  Bible  Society  (1&54),  the  revised  version  of  Dr.  Conant  and  the  Am.  Bibl€ 
Union  have  it,  and  as  Dr.  Crosby  {Tke  jV  T.  with  E<rplan.  Notes  or  Scholia)  proposes,  instead  of  Canaanite  as  In  th« 
Mual  editions  of  the  E.  V.,  iBcluding  those  of  the  Am.  B.  Soc.  since  1855.— P.  S.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  having  called  to  Him  His 
twelve  disciples,  TrpoffKaXefra/uero?,  etc. — 
Liuke  (vi.  12)  relates  that,  having  spent  the  preceding 
night  in  prayer,  the  Lord  called  the  twelve  together^ 


and  then  furnished  and  fitted  them  for  their  mission. 
Meyer  says:  "The  mission,  not  the  choice,  of  the 
twelve  is  here  recorded."  But  we  must  distinguish 
three  culls :  the  first,  to  be  disciples ;  the  second,  to 
serve  as  evangelists ;  and  now  the  third,  to  the  apos- 
tohc  office.  This  call  to  the  apostolate,  howeter 
was  only  preliminary,  and  limited  by  the  present  «ir 


CHAP.  X.  1-4. 
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eomsiances  and  position  of  the  Church.  The  apos- 
tolic office  obtained  its  full  proportions  after  the  as- 
oeiision  of  our  Lord,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  their  testimony  was  completed,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  poured  out  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  call  of  twelve  Apostles,  indicating  a  definite 
uid  fixed  number,  shows  that  in  its  ultimate  idea  the 
apostolate  was  one,  and  that  each  individual  called 
»nd  sent  by  the  Lord  possessed  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  whole  college  of  Apostles. 

His  twelve  disciples. — They  were  called  to- 
gether as  His  twelve  chosen  disciples ;  but,  after  re- 
ceiving authority,  they  became  His  twelve  Apostles, 
A  proof  this,  that  a  decisive  change  had  taken  place 
in  their  condition,  although  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
His  disciples  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  . 

Twelve. — Theophylact:  Kara  Thv  apSixlv  tUv 
SaSeKo.  (pv\aiv  Matt.  xix.  28.  They  are,  primarily, 
ambassadors  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  to 
this  their  number  corresponds.  The  twelve  tribes 
bore  typical  reference  to  the  purpose  which  Israel 
was  intended  to  serve  in  the  world.  On  the  one 
band,  they  expressed  the  idea  of  a  full  number,  or 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  while,  on  the  other,  they 
represented  the  world,  which,  in  all  its  forms,  was  to 
be  pervaded  by  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  What  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  typically,  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  in  deed  and  in  truth,  being  the  twelve 
representatives  and  vehicles  of  the  spiritual  fulness 
with  which  Christ  pervades  His  people,  and,  through 
th  em,  the  world.* 

*  [('omp.  Maldonattts,  the  dietlnguished  Eom.  Cath. 
commentator  in  Quatuor  KvangHia,  ail  loc. :  "TTrrc  ergo 
de  causa  duodecim  Ohristus  apontolos  esse  voluit.  ui  duo- 
deci-m  Patt'iarcharwm  figuram.  irnplerei;  st  quemadtno- 
dv/m  ex  d^wdecim.  Patriarchis  totus  Judaicus  populus 
carnaliter propagatua  est;  it'i  totus  popu'us  CHiristiano- 
rum  spifitualiter  ex  duodecim  Apostolis  propagaretur  ; 
venerat  enim  G/iristits,  ut  carnem  in  spiriimn  commuta- 
ret."  Wordsworth  remarks  on  Matt.  x.  2:  "The  number 
Twelve  (8  x  4)  in  Scripture  seems  to  be  significant  of  perfec- 
tion and  universality;  and  the  twelve  apostles  were  regard- 
ed by  the  ancient  church  as  typified  by  the  twelve  Sons  of 
Israel  (comp  Matt  xix.  28  and  Maldonatus  here),  the  twelve 
wells  at  Elim  (Ex.  xv.  27),  and  perhaps  by  the  twelve  stones 
of  the  Urim  and  Thumraim  on  the  bretstplate  of  the  High 
Priest,  the  type  of  Christ  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-21) ;  the  twelve 
loaves  of  shew-bread  ;  the  twelve  'exploratores'  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  the  type  of  heaven;  the  twelve  stones  taken  from 
the  bed  of  Jordan.  They  seem  also  to  be  represented  by  the 
Avelve  stars  in  the  crown  of  the  woman  in  tiie  wilderness, 
the  Church  on  earth  (Rev.  xii.  1),  as  well  as  by  the  twelve 
foundations  of  the  Church  gloriJied  (Rev.  xxi.  14:  Eph.  ii. 
20)."— P.  S.] 


He  gave  them  i^ova-tav,  power,  rule,  au 
thority;  or,  here,  the  power  of  conquerors, — D« 
Wette  and  Ewald  think  that  this  power  was  convey 
ed  in  a  mystical  and  symbolic  form  j  Meyer,  by  3 
mere  declaration.  No  special  form  is,  indeed,  men- 
tioned in  the  text ;  but,  as  symboUcal  signs  accom- 
panied the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
as,  even  before  that,  we  read  of  the  Saviour  breath< 
ing  on  them  (John  xx.  22)  as  the  symbol  of  their 
consecration,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that, 
when  first  sent  on  their  apostolic  mission,  the  be- 
stowal of  power  was  accompanied  by  some  outward 
sign.  Perhaps  the  solemn  authority  given  them  in 
the  words,  "  Heal  the  sick,"  etc.,  may  have  been  that 
sign.  For,  as  the  Lord  performed  His  miraculous 
cures  chiefly  by  the  word  of  His  power,  so  this  word 
may  also  have  conveyed  similar  authority  to  others. 
On  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  was  the  symbol  of  the 
hand  lifted  in  blessing,  which  pointed  to  the  pente- 
costal  effusion. 

Ver.  2.  The  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
— These  now  assume  greater  importance.  I'our  lists 
of  the  Apostles  are  extant :  that  in  the  text ;  thai  in 
Mark  iii.  16  ;  that  in  Luke  vi.  14 ;  and  that  in  Acts  L 
13.*  The  enumeration  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  is  made  almost  in  the  same  order  as  in  Matthew, 
although  it  occurs  at  an  earher  stage,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Luke,  the 
name  of  Thomas  occurs  after  that  of  Matthew; 
that  of  James  Alpheus  along  with  that  of  Simon,  in- 
stead of  Judas  Lebbeus,  so  that  the  latter  is  conjoin- 
ed with  Judas  Iseariot.  Probably  this  arrangement 
was  adopted  as  more  easy  for  the  memory,  while 
that  of  Matthew  was  the  more  authentic.  Again, 
the  enumeration  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  agrees  with 
that  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  was  determined  by 
the  later  positions  occupied  by  the  Apostles.  Thus 
we  distinguish  two  lists  of  Apostles, — the  first,  as 
determined  by  their  earUest  mission ;  the  second,  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  position  of  the  Apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  and  afterward.  Bengel ;  Universi 
ordi7ies  habent  tres  quaierniones,  quorum  nullus  cum 
alio  quicquam  permutat ;  turn  in  primo  semper  pri- 
mus est  Petrus,  in  secundo  Philippus,  in  teriio  Jaco* 
busAlphcei;  in  singulis  cmteri  apostoli  loca  perm-u- 
tant ;  proditor  semper  exiretnus. 

'AttiJo-toAos  (iiraiTTeWai),  nibc  ,  occurs  also 
in  a  wider  sense,  as  in  John  xii.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  26.  In 
the  special  sense  of  the  term,  it  apphes  to  the  am- 


*  [I  subjoin  the  following  synoptic  table  which  exhibits  the  agreement  and  the  difference,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  fout 
catalogues  arrange  the  names  into  three  classes,  of  whicl)  each  class  includes  the  same  names  and  is  headed  by  the  same 
name,  viz,  the  first  by  Peter,  the  second  by  Philij),  the  third  by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus. — P,  8.] 


Matthew  x.  2-4. 

1        Mark  iii. 

16-19. 

1        Luke  vi.  14-16. 

Acts  i.  13. 

1 

^ificov  IleTprtv 

2 

'AvSpeas 

*Ia«:c»j^os 

1  'Av5p€a9 

,    'ldK(t)$OS 

3 

*Iartu)j8os 

^IcodvvTjs 

1    'ldKO}&OS 

'Icodvvris 

4 

'Iccdvtn^s 

'Ai/Speo? 

1  'Icvdyi'Tis 

'Av^€as 

6 

^i\  nrvos 

6 

BapdoXofialos 

BapdoAo/xalo 

Bap6o\ofxaios 

0a)^as 

1 

&wfA.as 

MardaTos 

MarOaTos 

hapBoAoixdios 

8 

MaT^aios 

&oofj,as 

&WIJ.US 

MarOaios 

9 

^laKCo&os  d 

TO 5-  '  A\(f>ai  ov 

10 

Af$&a7os 

©a85a  to  s 

'^ifj.cau  6  KaK.  ZriKwTns 

'2,i{J.o}V  6  ZtjAoit'^s 

11 

^Ifiwu  4  KauavaTos 

^ifxaiu 

'lovBas    Ia/cw/8ow 

'lo/'Sas  'laKw&ov 

12 

'luuSaS  ''\(TKapt(i>T7}9 

'loijSas 

'IffKapi'Jid. 

Vacant, 
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bassadcirs  called  by  God,  or  the  witnesses  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ  in  extending  His  Church,  and 
with  certain  limitations,  in  ruling  His  Church  (Eev. 
ii.  1,  ayyeXos).  The  peculiar  conditions  necessary 
for  the  apostolate  are  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  8,  and 
ver.  21.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  apostoUc  messengers,  as  Rom.  xvL  1 :  2 
Cor.  viii.  23.  (Comp.  Schaff's  Hist  of  the  Apmt. 
Ohurch,  §129,  p.  512  sqq.) 

npuT OS  ^ifxwv . — As  the  other  Apostles  are 
not  numbered,  it  follows  that  -rrponos  is  not  acciden- 
tal (Fritzsche),  but  indicates  m,  priority.  This  dis- 
tinction depended:  1.  On  the  prophetic  arrangement 
of  the  Lord  in  this  place ;  2.  on  the  confession  of 
Peter  preceding  that  of  the  others,  Matt.  xvi.  16  ;  3. 
on  the  appearance  of  Peter  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  he  was  the  instrument  of  founding  the  Church, 
Acts  ii.  14 ;  4.  on  the  fact  that  Peter  was  the  first  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x.  But  that 
this  priority  of  dignity  and  mission  did  not  imply  a 
primacy  of  rank — not  eren  so  far  as  his  own  person 
was  concerned,  much  less  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment— appears  from  many  declarations  of  the  Lord 
(Matt,  xviii.  18  ;  xx.  25  ;  xxiii.  8  ;  xxviii.  19  ;  John 
XX.  21 ;  Acts  i.  8),  from  the  conduct  of  Peter  him- 
self (Acts  xi.  4 ;  xv. ;  see  1  Pet.),  and  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  (Acts  xi. ;  Gal. 
ii.).*  Meyer  suggests  that  Peter  was  also  first  call- 
ed ;  but  Andrew  and  John  had  been  summoned  be- 
fore him.  The  traitor  is  mentioned  last,  not  merely 
on  account  of  his  end,  but  also  because  he  was  last 
called.  The  arrangement  into  pairs  is  explained  by 
the  notice  of  Mark,  that  they  were  sent  forth  by  two 
and  two. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  names. — 1.  "isatti  2u/i6lu^', 
SiMfttii',  :S,i^io)v  (hearing^  answer^  Gen.  xxix.  33). 
— nerpos,  stone,  rock,  verpa, — in  Chald.  ><B''3, 
K  7j  0  a  ? .  The  following  is  the  explanation  given  in 
Matt.  xvi.  17 :  Simon,  thou  son  of  Jonas,  of  the  dove 
(  n:i^  ),  which  lodgeth  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  (im- 
age of  the  Church,  Song  ii,  14 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  28),  tlwu 
shalt  be  called  the  Rock  (of  the  dove). — 2.  'A  r  5  p  e  a  t. 
Winer  regards  it  as  of  Greek  origin ;  Olshausen  de- 
rives it  from  the  Hebrew  "iTJ ,  to  make  a  vow. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  peculiar  con- 
nection between  the  Grecians  and  Andrew  and  Philip, 
which  also  appears  in  their  names  (John  xii.  22). 
The  name  Andrew  is  related  to  dj-SpeMs,  manly,  and 
to  di/Spiay,  the  representation  of  a  man — a  statue. 
Probably  this  Apostle  had  also  a  Hebrew  name ;  in 
which  case  the  name  Andrew  was  given  to  cbarac- 
terize  his  manly  spirit. — 3.  'laKcj/Sos,  3pS^  ;  pri- 
marily, an  Old  Testament  name  of  honor,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  name  not  being  taken  into  account. 
This  James,  or  the  Elder,  is  designated  as  b  rav 


Ze^eSaiou   (see   ch.    iv.),- 


'  Iwdvvrj  s,    "i^nV  . 


given,  hj  Jehovah,  or  by  the  grace  of  Jehovah.  By 
the  grace  of  God.f  Properly,  God  is  favorable, 
gracious,  He  grants  as  of  grace. — According  to  Mark, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  called  '^sons  of  thunder  ;" 
not  by  way  of  reproof,  but  as  characteristic  of  their 
disposition.  Probably  the  name  applied  primarily 
to    James.     John    was    afterward    designated    the 

*  [Corapnre  the  notes  of  Miildonatus,  OlehaiiBen,  Meyer, 
Alfonl,  Barnes,  Wordsworth,  Alexander,  etc.,  in  toe,  "and 
my  discussion  of  the  question  of  Peter's  alleged  primacy  and 
supremacy  In  the  Ihstory  of  tlie  Apostolic  Cliii^reH,  §90 
(Enal.  trans!,,  V-  350  sqq,).— P',  8.] 

t  rCompai  e  the  Greek  Theodor,  the  German  Qotthotd, 
OoUl'el.—r.  S,  1 


"  friend  of  Jesus,"  and  "  the  disciple  whoir  the  Lor« 

loved ; "  in  the  ancient  Church,  i  e-KiuTitOw:,  i.  «.,  hi 
who  leaned  on  His  breast  [His  bosom-friend],  sat  at 
His  right  hand, — 5,  OiAtirTros.  The  original  de- 
rivation of  the  word  is  not  of  personal  importance  in 
this  case.  Probably  he  had  another  name.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  one  of  the  earliest  disci- 
ples of  Jesus,  John  i,  48, — 6,  BapfloAo^iaTos,  the 
same  as  Natha.nael.  In  John  i,  46,  he  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  Philip ;  while  in  the  other  Gospels  the 
same  name  is  coupled  with  Bartholomew,  ix'rj,  the 
gift  of  God;  while  Bartholomew,  ^'chV\  -S  ,  means 
son  of  Tholmai,  Sept.  2  Sam.  xiii.  37.  ■'':i?ri ,  prop- 
erly '^'ich  in  furrows,  cultivated  field.  Perhaps  the 
origm^l  designation,  "son  of  Tholmai,'  was  after- 
ward converted  into  an  apostolical  by-name,  imply- 
ing, son  of  a  rich  field,  rich  fruit, — 7.  ®wp.as, 
Z.'\';^T\ ,  gemellus,  twin-brother;  Ai5vfius,  John  xi. 
16;  XX.  24 ;  xxi.  2. — 8.  Mardalos  6  TeAriJfTjy: 
on  this  name  compare  the  Introduction.  His  origi 
nal  name  was  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus. — 9,  'IctKw- 
^0  9  d  T 0  1)  '  A\(paiov,  Jam.es  the  Younger,  or  th^ 
.son  of  Alpheus  (though  undoubtedly  of  other  parent 
age  than  Matthew), — 10.  Ae0&a7os,  ^^h  (not  from 
the  little  town  of  Libba,  near  Carmel,  as  Gerlach  and 
Lisco  suggest,  but)  from  -P  ,  heart,  and  meaning  al- 
most the  same  as  0aSSa7os,  "''nn  (which  occurs  in 
the  Talmud),  from  "iri ,  the  breast, — hence  tlie  hearty 
or  courageous.  In  later  Codd,,  and  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sages, in  Luke  vi,  16  ;  Acts  i.  13,  he  is  called  'loi 
Sa?  'laKdiHov,  i.  e,,  brother  of  James,  riling  (ver 
bale  fut.  Hophal  a  rri^  ,  Hiphil,  pirofcisus  est,  ceU 
bravit). — 11.  SiVwi'  5  Kauava7as.  The  latter  d& 
signation  derived  from  N3;r,  in  Chald.  ■^;;i5.  The 
explanation  of  it  appears  even  from  the  other  read- 
ing,  Kai'ai'iTTjs,  and  still  more  from  the  title  Z?;- 
AuiTTis  in  Luke, — the  brother  of  James  of  Alpheus 
and  of  Judas,*  On  "the  brothers  of  the  Lord,"  set 
the  Encycls,,  and  my  article  Jacobus  in  Herzog's 
Reallex.  —  12.  'loi^Sas  6  '  lo-  Kapiajr-r]  s,  lU'^K 
n'"p  ,  From  Kerioth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV,  25,  &c  also  Lightfoot,  'O  kqI  {qui  idem)  it  a' 
paSoC?  avriv,  "Who  also  delivered  Him"  (not 
"  betrayed,"  which  would  have  been  expressed  by 
irpoSois).  So  Meyer,  In  point  of  fact,  the  two, 
however,  are  identical. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL, 

1.  From  the  occurrence  of  so  many  double 
namesf  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer 
that  each  had  his  peculiar  designation.  But  Judas 
the  traitor  had  none:  in  the  deepest  sense  he  ro- 

*  Zealots,  for  the  national  reli^nn,  after  the  example  of 
Phinehas.  Num,  xxv,  7,  They  were  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  tlieocmcy,  and  acted  as  reprovers  of 
open  and  puldic  sin.  From  the  history  ol  the  last  Jewish 
war  we  learn  how  fearfully  this  institution  had  deeenerated. 

t  [Not  bynames,  as  the  Kdinb.  translator  liasit.  misled 
by  the  German  BeHuime.  which  means  literally  swvame, 
cognomen,  while  Nickname  or  Sjiitzname  is  the  Knplisl- 
hyname  or  nickname.  We  must,  however,  observe  a  sliErht 
difference.  The  text  uses  the  word  Beinawe,  surname,  for 
all  the  additional  names  of  the  Apostle-s,  whether  old  or  new 
(as  Peter);  but  with  the  ancient  P.omans  cognomen  was  the 
third  name  indieat'nsr  the  bouse  (/amiWa)  of  the  person  (the 
family  name,  surname,  in  German:  Famiiienname),  whlU 
nomen  described  the  class  {gens),  and  pra.not'.en  (lit  e  om 
Clicistian  name)  the  Individual, — P,  S.l 
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mained  anonymous — the  man  of  Kerioth.  These  ad- 
aitioual  names  serve  in  many  respects  to  indicate  the 
characteristics  of  the  Apostles.  (Comp.  Zeben  Jesu, 
ii.  2,  p.  691.) 

2.  The  selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  no  doubt, 
depended  on  their  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree 
the  most  precious  manifestations  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
In  some  respects  their  qualifications  must  have  been 
Birailar.  They  were  to  be  laymen,  unconnected  with 
the  priesthood;  unlearned  men,  unconnected  with 
traditional  philosophy ;  and  plain  men,  unconnected 
with  the  false  culture  and  the  pomp  of  the  world. 
Again,  so  far  as  their  positive  qualifications  were 
concerned,  they  must  be  pious  Israelites,  believers  in 
fhc  Alessiah,  disciples,  men  of  gifts,  and  that  of  so  di- 

1.  Pktek,  the  Eock.     Confession. 

3.  James,  the  son  of  thunder.     Martyrdom. 

5.  Philip.  Sensible  evidence  of  faith.  Comma 
nwn  ("  Come  and  see  "). 

1.  Thomas,  the  twin.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
sacred  criticism. 

9.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  [?]  Cfift  of 
union,  ecclesriaatical  government. 

11.  Simon,  the  Zealot.  Zeal  for  a  proper  develop- 
ment in  the  Church.     Pastoral  activity. 

The  calling  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  is  designated  a 
devil,  John  vi.  "70 ;  a  thief,  xii.  6  ;  the  sou  of  perdi- 
tion, xvii.  12,  forms  a  great  theological  problem. 
Either  of  the  two  ordinary  explanations — that  Christ 
had  not  Imown  him  from  the  beginning;  or  else, 
that  He  had  chosen  him  to  become  the  voluntary  in- 
strument of  judgment,  and  the  involuntary  instru- 
ment of  salvation — appears  to  us  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  We  would  rather  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that,  carried  away  by  temporary  enthusiasm, 
Judas  had  offered  himself  to  the  Lord  ;  that  the  dis- 
ciples, blinded  by  his  glowing  zeal,  had  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  the  Master ;  and  that,  in  the 
fulness  and  boldness  of  His  love,  Christ  had  consent- 
ed to  receive  a  man  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  chiefly 
because  His  refusal  might  have  proved  a  stumbhng- 
block  to  the  disciples.  [?] 

[The  bibUoal  symboUsm  of  numbers  to  which  Dr. 
Lange  here  alludes,  is  worthy  of  more  serious  at- 
tention than  it  has  received  in  English  theology. 
There  is  room  here  for  fanciful  theories ;  but  the 
main  points  hardly  admit  of  serious  doubt.  The 
careful  student  of  the  Scripture  must  be  struck  with 
the  frequency  of  the  use  of  certain  numbers,  especial- 
ly 3,  4,  1,  10,  and  12,  in  significant  connection  with 
sacred  ideas  and  things,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
It  is  impossible  to  resolve  all  this  into  mere  accident, 
or  an  unmeaning  play.  God  is  "  the  wonderful  Num- 
berer,  the  Numberer  of  secrets"  (comp.  ^Jiais, 
Dan.  viii.  13,  and  the  marginal  note  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.),  and  "doeth  all  things  in  number  and  measure 
and  weight"  (Wisdom  xi.  20).  Number  is  expres- 
Bive  of  order,  symmetry,  proportion,  and  relativity. 
]  is  the  symbol  of  unity  or  oneness,  2  of  antithesis 
nnd  polarity,  8  of  synthesis,  of  the  uncreated  Divini- 
ty, the  holy  Trinity  (compare  the  Mosaic  benediction, 
Numb.  vi.  24-26,  the  Trisagion,  Isa.  vi.  3,  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  the  apostolic  benediction),  4  of  Am- 
manity  or  the  created  world  as  the  revelation  of  God 
'think  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  sea- 
sons, the  four  points  of  the  compass,  the  four  ele- 
ments, the  four  Gospels).     From  this  may  be  ex- 


verse  a  character  as  to  form  a  kind  of  contrast,  and 
yet  to  display  their  higher  unity  in  Christ.  In  thij 
respect  they  were  to  be  the  antitype  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (of  the  twelve  gems  in  the  breastplate  of  th« 
high  priest;  see  Rev.  xxi.  19,  20,  compared  with  Ex. 
xxvih.  17),  and  to  exhibit  the  great  features  of  th« 
Church,  as  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  spiritual 
receptiveness  and  felt  need  in  the  world.  The  imm 
ber  twelve  was  'hat  of  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (so  to  s^ieak,  of  the  ideal  presbytery), — three, 
the  number  of  the  Spirit,  multipUed  by  four,  th« 
number  of  the  world.  Hence  twelve  was  the  sym' 
bolical  number  of  the  world  as  transfonned. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  have  the  following  fun- 
damental types : — 

2.  Anoeew,  the  manly  pioneer.     Missions. 

4.  John,   the  beloved   disciple.     Mysticism  and 
ideal  depth  and  calmness. 

6.  Bartholomew.     Perfect  sincerity,   simplicity 
and  devoutness. 

8.  Matthew.     Th/'ocraiic  and  ecdcsiasHxM  le&vn 
ing. 

10.  JnnAS  Leebeus,  THADDEns.  Earnestness  foi 
the  purity  of  the  Church.  Pastoral  faithfnlneM^ 
discipline. 

12.  Judas  Iscariot.  Secular  administration  jf 
the  Church.     Cliurch  property:* 

plained  the  symbolical  significance  of  7  or  3-|-4,  ant 
of  12  or  3  X  4.  Seven,  being  the  union  of  3  and  4 
is  the  signature  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world 
or  the  covenant  (the  Hebrew  word  for  seven,  rad . 
signifies  also  an  oath.  Gen.  xxi.  31 ;  xxvi.  33,  and  the 
verb  yaiB ,  to  swear,  "  since  seven,"  as  Gesenius  ex- 
plains, "  was  a  sacred  number,  and  oaths  were  com 
firmed  either  by  seven  victims  offered  in  sacrifice, 
Gen.  xxi.  28,  or  by  seven  witnesses  and  pledges  "). 
Seven  figures  very  conspicuously  in  Scripture  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  sabbath  in  paradise  to  the 
seven  churches,  seven  angels,  seven  Spirits,  etc.,  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Creuzer  obsei-ves  {Symbolik,  vol. 
ii.  161);  "The  universal  sanctity  of  the  number 
seven  was  fully  acknowledged  even  by  the  ancients 
in  aU  its  bearings."  Twelve,  being  the  product  of  3 
and  4,  symbolizes,  from  the  twelve  patriarchs  and 
twelve  tribes  down  to  the  twelve  foundations  and 
twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  indwell- 
ing of  God  in  the  human  family,  or  the  interpene- 
tration  of  the  world  by  the  Divinity.  Ten  is  the 
number  of  harmony  and  completeness,  as  in  the  ten 
commandments. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, with  special  reference  to  the  Tabernacle 
where  the  numbers  3,  4,  10,  5,  7,  and  12  control  the 
whole  structure,  by  Dr.  Chb.  W.  F.  B^hr  in  his  able 
and  learned  work ;  J)ie  JSymbolik  des  Mosaischen 
CuUus,  Heidelberg,  1837,  vol.  i.,  p.  128-233,  and 
also  by  H.  Kortz  in  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiker 
for  1844,  p.  315-370.  Of  English  divines  Fairbairs 
{Typology  of  Scriptures,  2d  ed.,  1854,  vol.  ii.,  87  sq. 
adopts  Biihr's  view,  as  far  as  the  number  ten  is  con 
cemed ;  Trench  {Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p 
83-91  of  the  Am.  ed.  of  1861);  Wordsworth  (Com. 
on  Matt.  X.  2)  with  regard  to  7,  3,  and  4 ;  M.  White  ,■ 
Tlie  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture,  Edinb.  1868. 
The  work  of  Dr.  M.  Mahan  :  Pabnoni ;  or  the  Nu- 

*  [Comp.  the  dolineation  of  the  leadir^  apc^tlen,  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  James,  in  Schaffs  Hiatcry  of*\e  ApottotU 
Church,  p.  437  sqcj.] 
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merah  of  Scripture  a  Proof  of  Inspiration,  New 
Tork,  1863  (baaed  in  great  part  upon  Browne's  Ordo 
Smculorum,  but  ignoring  Bahr),  does  not  discuss,  as 
one  might  infer  from  the  title,  the  symbolic  import 
of  Scripture  numbers,  but  more  the  riSation  of  num- 
bers to  erents  and  the  coincidences  of  periods. — 
P.  S.] 

3.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Christ  construct- 
ed His  apostolate  on  the  basis  of  natural  relationship 
«id  of  mental  affinity.  Seven  of  the  Apostles  were 
brothers :  yiz.,  Peter  and  Andrew ;  James  and  John, 
ihe  sons  of  Zebedee  (probably  cousins  of  the  Lord ; 
tee  Wieseler,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kriiiken  for  1840,  p. 
648,  and  Winer,  art.  Salome) ;  the  sons  of  Alpheus 
— James  the  Younger,  Judas  Lebbeus,  and  Simon 
Zelotes  (the  cousins  [?]  and  adoptive  brothers  of  the 
Lord,  commonly  called  His  brethren).  Then  we 
read  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  Philip  and 
Bartholomew ;  Andrew,  John,  and  Peter.  Finally, 
the  three  last-mentioned  Apostles,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  others  also,  had  been  disciples  of  John. 

4.  The  sending  forth  of  the  disciples  by  two  and 
two,  indicates  that  none  of  them  by  himself  was  a 
sufficient  representative  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  and 
that  each  supplemented  the  other,  both  in  the  way 
of  limitation  and  enlargement.  This  state  of  matters 
ceased  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
the  disciples  became  Apostles  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term. 

5.  We  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  breach 
formed  among  the  Apostles  by  the  apostacy  of  Judas, 
of  the  election  of  Matthias  in  his  place,  and  of  the 
calling  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  Lord  converts  His  chosen  disciples  into 
Apostles. — How  He  makes  His  redeemed  fellow- 
workers  in  His  work  of  redemption. — How  the  love 
uid  compassion  of  Christ  branches  out,  and  spreads 


over  His  people  and  over  the  world.— What  we  hav« 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Lord  must  be  exhibited 
in  our  life,  activity,  and  teaching. — The  call  to  thf 
work  of  Evangehsts:  1.  What  it  implies;  2.  how  it 
presupposes  one  great  calling;  3.  how  it  includes 
many  calls. — The  calhng  of  the  disciples  a  bestowal 
of  authority  upon  them  by  the  Lord.— What  powei 
do  you,  who  profess  to  hold  the  apostolic  office,  dis- 
play: to  cast  out  unclean  spirits,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
the  people? — The  apostolic  office  must  appear  in 
spiritual  power,  which,  under  God,  will  awaken  soula 
to  newness  of  life.— The  twelve  Apostles  as  repre- 
senting the  great  features  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  1. 
The  great  features  of  the  destiny  of  Israel ;  2.  of  the 
fulness  in  Christ ;  3.  of  the  Church ;  4.  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  in  its  perfectness. — The  apostolic 
name  a  type  of  the  new  name  which  Christians  are 
to  obtain. — How  personal  character  comes  out  and 
becomes  transformed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  thi: 
glory  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ. — How  all  friend, 
ship  and  relationship  should  be  subservient  to  tha 
kingdom  of  God. — The  calHng  of  fishermen  ni  pub- 
licans to  the  apostohc  office  an  evidence  of  the  glory 
of  Christianity. — Judas,  or  the  dangers  of  ecclesiasti 
cal  office. — Even  Judas  must,  for  the  time  being,  be 
acknowledged  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord. 

Starke: — Osiander:  Let  us  not  attempt  to  do 
everything  ourselves,  without  assistance. — Majui 
Those  who  are  sent  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  must  be 
properly  furnished  for  the  work. — Bihl.  Wurt. :  We 
must  not  be  offended  at  the  humble  origin  and  the 
poor  appearance  of  preachers. 

Lisco : — Judas ;  or,  even  the  Church  of  God  is  not 
absolutely  pure. — The  Apostles  had  personally  seen 
the  Lord,  were  called  directly  by  Him,  accredited  their 
witness  by  miracles,  were  not  bound  to  ofie  congrega- 
tion, and  preached  the  word  of  God  without  error. 

Heubner : — This  mission  was  at  the  same  time  a 
trial  of  their  teaching. 


2.   TJie  Mission,  the  Message,  and  the  promised  Support.     Ch.  X.  5-10. 


5  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  not  into  the  way 

6  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  into  any  [a]  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  But  go  rather 

7  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom 

8  of  heaven  is  at  hand.     Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,"  cast  out  devils: 

9  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.     Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in 
10  your   purses   [girdles]';  Nor   scrip   [bag]    for  your  journey,  neither  [nor]   two   coats, 

neither  [nor]  shoes,''  nor  yet  staves  [a  staff]  ° :   for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.' 

1  Ver.  5.— [Eis  dSov  i^ya>v  fj.7)  atr^KSnjre.  EwaUl:  ffl/n  eu  Heideii  eiehei  nicht;  Lange;  Gehet  nicht  atwdrts 
a/tifclie  Strame  der  Ileiden^  Campbell,  Norton  :  Go  not  away  to  Gentiles;  Conant:  Go  not  away  to  Gentiles  (omitting 
the  article);  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union:  Go  not  into  the  way  to  the  Gentiles;  liSbs  ihviav  ^Reidenweg,  i.  e.,wa% 
to  the  heathen.—V.  S.] 

2  Ver.  8.— The  words:  v^Kpovs  eyt^ipere  are  wanting  in  Ootid.  E.,  F.,  K.,  L.,  M.,  etc.,  In  many  transt,  and  fathers,  and 
hence  omitted  by  Scholz  and  Tischendorf.  But  they  are  supported  by  tho  important  Codd.  B.,'C,,  D.  [and  Cod.  Sinait.], 
»nd  old  versions,  and  the  omission  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  fact  that  no  raising  of  the  dead  occurred  on  this  flrst 
mission.  Griesbach  and  Lachmann  [also  Alfnrd  in  the  fourth  edition]  give  the  words  after  3-epaTreueTe.  [This  is  the 
proper  order  of  the  oldest  MSS.  including  the  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  hence  Lange  correctly  translates:  Heal  tke  sick,  raise  tha 
iead,  cleanse  the  lepers,  etc.    So  also  Dr.  Conant,  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  9. — [Eis  Tas  ^dipas',  Lange:  GUrtel  (-tasehen).] 

•  Ver.  10.— [More  literally :  sandals,  {nroS-rnjiaTa.      But  Lange  retains  the  more  popular:  Schuhe.l 

•  Ver,  10.— [Dr.  Conant:  "The  Eeceivert  Text,  after  Stepliens'  3d  ed.  of  1550,  has  correctly  /ti^dov  In  the  sing.,  as  U 
»ur  vernacular  version  from  Wiciif's  to  the  Bishops'  Bible.  King  Jnmes'  revisers,  following  the  fnlB«  reading  of  the  Com- 
plutcnsian  jind  of  Btepliei  s' fli-st  and  second  editions,  give  the  jjlurul:  staves;  perhaps  to  avoid  an  imagij  ary  dibcrenanof 
with  Marls  v  .  8."    Dr  Lange  adojits  the  singular.-  P.  S.] 
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•  Ter.  10.— [Lange:  Vnterhalt,  mstencmce;  Conant;  lining.    The  Greek  rpotpii  Incluaes  al!  that  Is  necessary  for  svo 
port  or  snstenance  of  life.— P.  8.] 


EXBGETIOAL  AND  OEITICAL. 

The  instruction  to  the  Apostles  is  contained  in 
Tere.  6-42.  The  parallel  passages  are  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  chaps,  of  Luke.  As  Matthew 
was  an  eyewitness,  we  have  suffleient  guarantee 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  instructions  aa  reported  by 
him. 

Ver.  6.  The  -way  of  the  G«ntiles ; — i  c,  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  into  Gentile  territory.  This  with  special 
reference  to  their  own  condition,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  were  to  take  the  road  toward  Jeru- 
salem, as  appears  from  the  following  clause. 

Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans. — Samaria 
lay  on  their  way  from  Galilee  to  Judaea.  The  Lord 
does  not  prohibit  their  passing  through  Samaria,  but 
only  their  settling  for  evangeUstie  purposes,  for  which 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  passage,  with  its 
injunction,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Samaritans, 
but  to  the  Jews,  contrasts  with  the  command  after 
His  resurrection :  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  uuto  Me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  The  Lord 
assigns  to  the  Samaritans  a  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  which  is  fully  borne 
out  by  their  history.  They  had  greater  claim  on  the 
gospel  than  the  Gentiles,  but  leas  than  the  Jews. 
Thia  seems  to  imply  (what  Hengatenberg  denies)  that 
they  were  a  mixed  race,  whose  reUgion  consisted  of 
a  combination  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elements.  The 
Samaritans  were  the  descendanta  of  the  heathen  col- 
oiiista  (Gerlach  :  Phoeniciana  and  Syriana  ?)  whom 
Shalmaneser  sent  into  the  country  after  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  Ten  Tribes  into  Aasyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24), 
and  of  the  remnant  of  laraelites  left  behind,  with 
■whom  they  intermarried.  When  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  prevented  the 
Samaritans  from  taking  part  in  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  latter  reared,  under  Sanballat 
and  Manasseh  (Neh.  xiii.  28),  a  sanctuary  of  their 
own,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hyrcauua,  109-  b.  o.  The  place,  however,  was  re- 
garded sacred,  and  prayer  was  offered  there.  The 
Jews  treated  the  Samaritans  aa  heretics  (not  abso- 
lutely as  heathens).  Their  enmity  was,  perhaps, 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  conduct  of  the  Samari- 
tans, who  neither  consistently  eapouaed  the  cause  of 
Judaism  nor  that  of  heathenism.  This  led  to  bitter 
hatred  and  jealousy  between  these  neighboring  pop- 
ulations. In  later  times,  the  Samaritans  continued 
strict  Monotheists,  cherished  the  hope  of  a  coming 
Messiah,  and  adopted  the  Pentateuch  as  their  author- 
ity in  matters  of  faith.  But  even  then  heathen  ele- 
ments appeared  among  them.     See  Acta  viii. 

"We  must  not  overlook  the  difference  between 
fiii  aveXBijT  e  and  fii)  €i(T4\0r}Te.  The  con- 
Tersation  between  the  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria, and  His  appearance  in  one  of  their  cities,  fully 
prove  that  thia  was  merely  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  the  disciples.  The  Lord  Himself  generally  acted 
on  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  particular  to 
the  universal  (Matt.  xv.  24),  since  His  kingdom  had 
first  to  be  founded  and  estabhshed  in  Israel.  But 
withal.  He  ever  prosecuted  His  great  object  of  extend- 
bg  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
Thia  temporary  limitation  to  larael  was,  however,  the 
londition  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object : 


Matt.  viii.  11,  etc.  In  the  case  of  His  lisciples,  Hj 
strictly  insisted  on  this  methodical  procedure :  and 
the  express  prohibition  in  thia  instance  shows  liow 
readily  the  opposite  might  have  taken  place,  or,  ir 
other  words,  how  deeply  they  were  already  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  cathoUcity.  Accordingly,  it  is  ab 
surd  to  urge  that  this  prohibition  is  incompatible  with 
John  iv.  (Strauss),  or  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19  (Gfrorer, 
Koatlin).  Heubner :  To  have  aent  the  disciples  to  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Samaritans,  would  have  been  to  close 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  .Te  iva.  A  people  had 
firat  to  be  gathered  among  them,  for  theirs  were  Hie 
calling  and  the  promises.  During  Christ's  brief  min- 
istry on  earth,  there  was  neither  time  nor  room  far 
going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  8.  Raise  the  dead. — "The  first  instance 
in  which  the  dead  were  raised  by  apoatohc  agency, 
oocura  in  the  Book  of  Acta  (ix.  36) ;  but  the  Seven- 
ty reported  on  their  return,  that  the  evil  apirits  were 
aubjeot  to  them,  Luke  x.  17."     Gerlach. 

Freely  ye  have  received. — Thia  refers  botl. 
to  their  teaching,  and  to  the  miraculous  help  which 
they  were  to  bring. 

Ver.  9.  In  your  purses,  or  rather  girdles. — 
The  girdle  of  the  upper  garment  served  at  the  sami 
time  as  purse.  In  the  East,  the  rich  wear  pockets 
in  their  dresses. — Neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  (copper,  small  coins  ;  Vulg. :  pecunia).  A  de- 
scending cUmax,  showing  that  even  the  least  profit 
from  their  office  was  prohibited  ;  but  implying  nei- 
ther a  vow  of  poverty  nor  of  mendicancy,  in  the  popish 
aenae.  They  were  to  introduce  the  great  principle, 
that  the  mesaengera  of  the  goapel  had  claim  on  daily 
support  and  free  hospitality. 

Ver.  10.  The,  prohibition  to  provide  themselves 
with  two  under  garments,  and  to  bestow  care  on  tra^ 
veiling  shoes  and  travelling  atavea,  may  have  been  a 
aymboUcal  mode  of  enjoining  that  they  were  rather 
to  stay  in  one  place,  than  to  hurry  from  one  to  an- 
other,— in  general,  that  they  were  to  be  Ughtly  attir- 
ed, and  free  of  care.  Perhaps  the  word  viroS  ri  /^a- 
T  a  means  travelling  shoes  in  the  strict  sense,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  apSdKia.  The  U7r(i5i),ua  ko7Kov 
refers  to  the  Roman  ealceus.  According  to  Mark, 
they  were  not  to  put  on  two  under  garments.  This 
is  merely  a  stronger  expression.  But  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  intended  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  that 
Gospel  the  messengers  of  Christ  are  directed  to  take 
a  staff,  and  to  be  shod  with  sandals.  This  staff  of 
which  Mark  speaks,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  op. 
position  to  several  staves  (hence,  perhaps,  the  read- 
ing ^a/35ous,  in  several  Codd.),  but  to  a  larger  outfit 
for  the  journey.  Hence  the  two  accounta  substantial- 
ly agree.  They  were  not  to  concern  themselves  about 
the  staff,  far  less  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  their  of- 
fice. 

For  the  workman  is  -worthy  of  his  meat 
[living]. — This  serves  aa  key  to  the  preceding  pas- 
sage. Their  maintenance  and  their  office  were  not  to 
be  severed.  They  were  to  trust  to  their  olfice  for 
their  maintenance,  and  their  maintenance  was  to  b< 
exclusively  for  their  office  (1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  Gal.  vi  6). 
Olshausen  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of 
timea  expreased  in  Luke  xxii.  35.  Among  those  whe 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel,  they  required 
no  provision  for  the  future ;  not  so  among  enemies, 
although  in  that  case  also  anxioua  care  was  to  b< 
banished  (««e  ver.  19).     The  laborer  is  S{tos,«ww 
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thy, — indicating  his  personal  value,  of  which  he  should 
be  conscious  with  dignity,  i.  e.,  with  humility  and 
confidence 


UOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  instructions  which  the  Lord  gave  to  His  am- 
bassadors, were,  in  the  first  place,  intended  for  their 
first  mission.  But  the  terms  are  so  pr  >^nant,  the  di- 
rections so  deep  in  their  bearing,  and  «o  general  in 
Iheir  appH&ation,  that  they  may  be  talscn  as  the  type 
of  aU  the  commissions  given  by  Christ  to  His  ser- 
vants. This  remark  apphes,  first,  to  the  aim  of  their 
mission,  viz.,  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ; 
i.  c,  in  the  first  place,  always  to  those  who  are 
most  willing  and  prepared  to  receive  the  truth,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  needy.  Next,  as  to  the  negative 
direction  about  their  way,  we  gather  that  we  are  not 
to  reverse  the  Divine  order  and  arrangement  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel, — a  rule  which  Paul  invariably  fol- 
lowed. Acts  xvi.  6,  9.  Then,  as  to  their  commission. 
They  are,  (a)  to  preach  :  to  announce  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.  (6)  To  confirm  their  word, 
— 1.  by  quickening^ — healing  the  sick,  and  even  rais- 
ing the  dead ;  2.  by  purifying, — cleanse  the  lepers, 
cast  out  devils.  The  servants  of  Christ  must  always 
aim  after  these  two  eflects  in  their  activity. — Lastly, 
as  to  their  reward.  Freely  they  receive,  freely  they 
give.  And  yet  there  is  no  need  for  care,  since  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  support.  The  preaching  of  the 
gospel  must  never  be  degraded  into  an  ordinary 
worldly  employment ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
tlic  evangelist  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  accept  of  suf- 
ficient support  from  those  to  whom  he  preaches,  and 
tljat  according  to  their  own  mode  of  living.  We  are 
unfit  f(T  building  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of 
self-sacrifiuing  love,  if  we  approach  the  work  in  a 
spirit  of  eovetousness  or  of  anxious  care,  distrusting 
the  supplies  of  the  Church.  Tliat  this  freedom  from 
care  does  not  exclude  necessary  provision,  as  indicat- 
ed by  our  circumstances  and  by  those  of  the  persons 
around  us,  nor  the  careful  preservation  of  such  pro- 
vision, appears  from  the  history  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude.  In  both  these  instances 
there  was  a  small  provision,  and  a  larger  one  was 
preserved.  Gerlach  mentions  the  cloak  of  Paul  as  a 
case  in  point,  2  Tun.  iv.  18.  But  this  last  circum- 
Btance  also  shows  how  free  from  all  outward  care  the 
Apostles  had  been. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAl. 

Christ  sendingforth  His  messengers  :  1.  The mes- 
KDgera;  2.  the  aim;  8.  the  way;  4.  the  message; 


6.  the  price  (freely,  in  the  love  of  Christ) ;  6.  th« 
provision  and  the  support. — The  mission  ofthetwelv< 
Apostles,  in  its  continuance  to  the  end  of  the  world 
— Fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  "  How  beautiful  upoi 
the  mountains  ! "  etc.,  Isa.  lii.  7. — How  Divine  wis- 
dom orders  the  way  of  Divine  love :  1.  As  need  in' 
creases,  help  enlarges ;  2.  through  Umitation  to  xnA 
versality  ;  3.  from  those  who  are  most  susceptible,  te 
those  who  are  less  susceptible ;  4.  through  the  quick 
ening  of  the  people  of  God,  to  that  of  the  world.— 
True  and  false  separatism,  as  distinguished  from  tni» 
and  false  universalism,  in  the  spread  of  the  faith. — Mis- 
sionary zeal  must  accommodate  itself  to  right  order, 
and  move  in  the  right  direction. — How  does  the  Lord 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  to  carry  on  His  work  ? 

1.  By  His  word  ;  2.  by  the  history  of  His  kingdom ; 
3.  by  His  spirit. — The  eternal  obligation  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  the  injunction  to 
go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. — Symbol- 
ical meaning  of  the  injunction :  1.  To  go  to  the  lost ; 

2.  to  the  lost  sheep  ;  3.  to  those  on  whom  the  hope 
of  the  Church  rests. — The  message  of  salvation:  1. 
An  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  tho 
word ;  2.  an  exhibition  of  the  word  of  God  by  deeds. 
— How  the  ambassadors  of  the  Church  must  prove 
their  Divine  mission  :  1.  By  heahng  the  sick,  not  by 
torturing  the  whole ;  2.  by  raising  the  dead,  not  by 
kilMng  the  Uving ;  3.  by  cleansmg  the  lepers  (here- 
tics), not  by  representing  as  heretics  those  who  are 
pure ;  4.  by  casting  out  devils,  not  by  setting  them 
free. — Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  :  the  fun- 
damental principle  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. — Freedom  from  care  of  the  messengers  of  Je- 
sus,— The  pilgrims  lightly  attired,  carrying  in  their 
hearts  the  treasures  of  heaven ;  1.  Outwardly,  unbur- 
dened ;  2.  inwardly,  laden  with  the  greatest  riches. 
— The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  or,  those  who 
pubHsh  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gospel. 

Starke : — The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  earthly, 
nor  of  this  world,  but  consists  of  heavenly  and  spirit- 
ual treasures. — The  office  of  the  ministry  is  not  a 
trade. —  Quesnel : — What  it  is  to  have  neither  gold 
nor  silver  in  our  scrips,  but  to  have  them  in  our 
hearts. — A  true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  not  hinder- 
ed by  anything  in  his  mission,  but  is  ever  ready 
to  go. — Duty  of  the  Church  to  maintain  its  minis- 
ters. 

Gerlach  : — Disinterestedness  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  servants  of  Christ. — The  grace 
of  God  is  free,  even  though  it  be  communicated  by 
the  instrumentality  of  man. 

Heubner  : — Go  not  whither  inclination  carries, 
but  whither  God  sends  you. — The  greed  of  Gehazi 
punished. — Ministers  must  not  seek  their  own  ease  oi 
advancement. 


8.  Special  Direction  of  the  Apostles  to  pious  households.     Reception  and  Rejection.     Ch.  X.  11-15. 

11         And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy;  and 
I:^  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.     And  when  ye  come  into  a  [the,  rrjv\  house,  salute  it 

13  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it:  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  lei 

14  your  peace  return  to  you.     And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  j'our  words, 

15  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  tlie  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  snj 
unt,o  you,  It  sliall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodora  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  oil 
judgment,  than  for  that  city. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Ver.  11.  Inquire  vrho  in  it  is  worthy A 

•till  further  limitation.  They  were  to  go  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  inquire  who 
among  them  were  worthy,  i.  e.,  susceptible,  or  pious 
Israelites.  This  question  could  only  be  answered  ac- 
cording to  objective  marks,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
alone  knew  their  state  and  disposition. 

And  there  abide. — Continuance  in  a  place,  the 
formation  of  a  centre,  so  to  speak,  in  opposition  to 
transient  and  broken  activity. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  ye  come  into  the  house 
— i.  e.,  the  house  of  him  who  is  worthy  (Meyer) — sa- 
lute it. — The  common  Eastern  salutation  had  in  this 
instance  a  twofold  meaning ; — 1.  being  an  offer  of 
spiritual  fellowship  in  the  peace  which  they  bring  to 
the  worthy ;  2.  being  addressed  to  the  whole  house- 
hold, for  the  sake  of  the  worthy  person  who  was  at 
the  head  of  it. 

And  if  the  house  be  worthy. — Not  of  your 
salutation  (Fritzsche),  but  of  your  abiding  (Meyer). 
— Let  your  peace  come  upon  it The  Lord  Him- 
self ratifies  by  His  peace,  their  salutation  of  peace. 
— Let  your  peace  return  to  you ; — i.  e.,  it  shall 
be  taken  from  that  household,  and  returned  to  you. 
That  household  itself  shall  become  poorer,  but  the 
disciples  shall  be  all  the  richer  and  more  joyous.  But 
the  expression  also  indicates  that  no  further  fellow- 
ship should  be  held  with  such  households,  Isa.lv.  11. 

Ver.  14.  And  whosoever. — The  word,  whoso- 
ever, refers  to  persons  who  were  worthy,  as  being  the 
representatives  of  worthy  households  and  to\vns. 
The  mesjiing,  however,  is  not,  that  on  the  first  fail- 
ure they  were  to  avoid  a,  house  or  a  town,  but,  that 
if  they  were  personally  not  received,  they  should 
leave  first  the  household,  and  then  the  town.  Of 
course,  even  the  first  failure  would  appear  ominous, 
as  the  disciples  had  previously  made  the  necessary 
inquiries.  "  To  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  feet, — a  sign 
of  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen.  The  Jews 
taught,  pulverem  ierrce  eihniccE  ex  coniactu  inquinare. 
Lightfoot,  iZbroE,  331.  Mishna,  Surenhusius  vi.  Wet- 
stein,  comp.  Acts  xiii.  21."  Meyer.  But  the  action 
must  bo  regarded  rather  as  symbolical  of  complete 
cessation  of  all  fellowship,  of  renunciation  of  all  in- 
fluence, and  hence  as  an  announcement  of  impending 
judgment,  but  not  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  The  ex- 
planations of  de  Wette — "  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,"  and  of  Ewald — "  calmly,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,"  fall  far  short  of  the  import  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

Ver.  15.  The  land  of  Sodom  ; — i.  e.,  the  in- 
labitants  of  those  doomed  cities.  The  higher  the 
spiritual  offer  rejected,  the  greater  their  sin.  In  So- 
dom, only  the  weak  testimony  of  Lot  had  been  heard  ; 
but  to  reject  the  Evangelists,  marked  the  cUmax  of 
guilt  (Matt.  xi.  20  ;  Luke  xil  47). — Unbelief  is  a  sec- 
ond fall  (John  iii.  36). 


DOCTEINAI,  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  These  directions  of  the  Lord  imply  a  telling 
argument  against  extreme  individualism,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  blessings  over  whole  house- 
holds. The  Lord  sends  His  disciples  to  worthy  heads 
of  families,  and,  through  them,  to  their  whole  house- 
holds. On  account  of  the  worthiness  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  the  whole  household  is  generally  received 
into  spiritual  fellowship.     And  although  there  may 


be  divisions  in  the  house  with  reference  to  Christ 
ver.  35,  even  these  prove  that,  in  itself  and  in  its  na 
ture,  the  family  must  be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  unit 
Nowhere  do  we  meet  in  such  cases  with  a  distinctioi 
of  believing  and  indifferent  persons,  but  only  with 
that  of  beUeving  and  unbelieving ;  it  is  not  majors  oi 
minors,  but  friends  or  foes  of  Jesus.  The  latter  breal; 
up  the  natural  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  famil.i. 
Thus  the  proto-evangel  was  destined  for  the  ho'u^e  of 
Adam  ;  the  ark  contained  the  household  of  Noah  (al 
though  Ham  formed  one  of  them) ;  the  promise  was 
to  Abraham  and  his  household;  and  circumcision 
was  the  bond  of  unity  for  the  house  of  Israel.  Simi- 
larly, the  Apostles  planted  the  Church  in  believing 
families  (Acts  x. :  xvi. ;  1  Cor.  i.  16).  The  question, 
wheth^  '?  .--try  ,<.-..«i  ..jiioren  were  baptized  or  not, 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance.  The  Anabap 
tist  principle  overlooks  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
family,  and  its  import  in  the  Church,  the  interchange 
between  spiritual  and  natural  communion,  and  the 
idea  of  extended  persorudity,  the  germ  of  the  Church, 
which  every  apostoUc  household  formed  (1  Cor.  vii. 
14). 

2.  First  rule  :  To  inquire  for  those  who  .are  wor 
thy  (not  to  go  by  haphazard).  Second  rule  :  To 
salute  a  worthy  household — to  receive  them  into  tht 
fellowship  of  evangelical  peace.  Promise  ;  comfort. 
Third  rule :  To  break  off  fellowship,  and  to  announce 
judgment,  in  case  they  were  not  received.  Yet  not 
rashly.  It  is  said,  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
you  "  (i.  e.,  decided  rejection),  "  nor  hear  your  words  " 
(where  this  also  is  decided),  then  only,  etc. — Hence; 
either  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  or  that  of  fire  [of 
judgment].     One  of  the  two  must  come. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

First  object  of  interest  to  the  messengers  of  Christ 
when  entering  a  city  or  town. — Apostolical  inquirj 
for  the  best  lodgings.— We  may  learn  even  from  un 
believers  who  are  the  pious. — Who  is  worthy  of 
Christ's  message  of  peace  ? — How  Christ  has  convert- 
ed the  common  salutation  into  an  evangelical  mes- 
sage of  peace. — "  There  abide  till  ye  go  thence." — 
The  disciples  sent  to  the  family. — To  salute  the 
house,  means  to  receive  it  into  fellowship. — The  salu- 
tation of  the  disciples  is  the  blessing  of  the  Master. — 
The  gracious  house. — Your  peace  shall  return  to  you : 
1.  Unbelievers  will  not  keep  it ;  2.  it  will  be  added 
to  the  believing  messengers :  they  shall  not  be  cast 
down,  but  encouraged. — To  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
feet,  as  the  expression  of  solemn  separation :  1.  Ad 
expression  of  calmness,  of  freedom,  and  of  purity ;  2. 
of  being  innocent  of  the  judgment  which  shall  befall 
the  unbelievers ;  3.  of  the  cessation  of  fellowship  ;  4. 
the  last  sermon,  a  threatening  of  judgment. — The  re- 
jection of  the  gospel:  the  judgment. — Solemn  im- 
port of  hours  and  days  of  grace. — Different  degrees 
of  guilt  and  of  judgment. 

Starke  : — QuesnA  :  Ministers  should  love  to  ti>ke 
up  their  abode  with  pious  people. — Majus:  The 
treasures  of  the  gospel  must  not  be  forced  upon  peo- 
ple.— Osiander  :  Contempt  of  the  gospel^  destroy 
realms  and  countries,  and  plunges  them  into  ever 
lastmg  misery. 

Zmco  : — They  were  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
house  in  which  they  were,  and  not  to  leave  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  more  ease  and  comfort  in  another.— 
They  were  not  to  intrude  themselves. 

Gerlach  : — Your  peace  will  return  to  you-,  a  com 
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fort  for  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard. — Dust  off  the 
feet.  Luther:  Te  shall  take  nothing  at  all  from 
them,  that  they  may  know  that  you  had  sought  not 
your  own  advantage,  but  their  salvation. 

Ueubner  : — God  has  His  children  in  every  place. 


— We  must  seek  them  out. — Pious  people  soon  fini 
out  each  other. — Ministers  must  appeal  to  the  syn?- 
pathies  of  those  who  are  susceptible. — Christ  regards 
the  rejection  of  His  disciples  as  that  of  His  own  word 
and  person. 


4.   Trials  waitinff  the  Messengers  of  Jesas.     "  Among  wolves."     Ch.  X.  16-18. 

16  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  as 

17  serpents,  and  harmless  [simple]'  as  doves.  But  beware  of  men:  for  they  wiD  deliver 
you  up  to  the  councils  [avi/eSpta,  spiritual  tribunals],  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their 

18  synagogues  [as  supposed  heretics]  ;  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kinga 
[secular  tribunals]  °  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  [/iaprvpiov]  against  [to]  them  and  the 
Gentiles  [airois  Kai  rots  e^vto-tv]. 

'  Ter.  16.— ['AKt'paioi,  etym.  (from  Kepimviii  and  a  privativiim)  unmixed,  simple,  pure.  So  Meyer  after  the  Etyn 
Mag.:  i  nh  Kiicpanevo'i  KaKo7s,  aW  atrKois  Kai  iTroiViAos.  Comp.  Eom.  xvi.  19;  Phil.  li.  15.  Lange:  ohne  Fahcf., 
ana  In  parenthesis,  arglos,  rein.  Bengel,  however,  in  loo.,  explains  aKipaiot,  "  sine  aornu,  nngula,  dente,  aculeo :  Inooxll 
active,  atone  aiieo  etiam  passive." — P.  S.l  ,,  .      xi,.      v 

2  Verl  18— [The  proper  order  after  the  Greet,  as  observed  In  Lange's  German  version,  would  require  this  chaiign 
"But  also  before  governors  und  kings  shall  ye  be  brought,"  Kai  ^ir!  i)yefi6yas  Be  Kul  ^aoAus  axSr-nneoSte — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICiX  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  16.  Behold,  I  send  you  forth. — ^Wenotethe 
gradation  by  which  Christ  prepares  His  disciples  for 
persecution.  1.  They  were  not  to  expect  enrichment, 
but  to  obtain  subsistence ;  2.  they  were  to  expect  re- 
jection ;  they  were  to  anticipate  that  even  terrible 
persecutions  would  befall  thein.  This,  however,  only 
after  He  had  announced  the  judgment  impending  over 
unbelievers.  "  Behold,  I  send  you."  The  Lord  rap- 
idly passes  to  the  painful  experience  awaiting  them. 
"  The  emphasis  rests  on  4yt!i :  I  am  He  who  sends 
you  into  such  dangerous  circumstances."  Meyer. 
But  the  expression  also  imphes  the  gracious  protec- 
tion which  would  attend  them  (Theophylaet,  Beza, 
Bengel). 

In  the  midst  of  wolves :  ev  fiia  a> ,  not  e  i  s , 
inlo,  etc.* — The  disciples  are  not  sent  to  the  wolves 
as  such,  but  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  in  order  to  seek 
out  those  who  would  receive  the  kingdom.  The  meek- 
est and  most  defenceless  messengers  of  peace  are 
commissioned  to  execute  their  work  among  the  most 
furious,  powerful,  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  man, 
unconquerable  opponents  of  the  truth.  Even  at  this 
early  stage,  Christ  opens  to  their  view  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  them  as  Apostles,  that  so  they  might 
courageously,  and  yet  carefully,  go  forth  into  the 
world.  Sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  are  to  all  hu- 
man appearance  wholly  lost ; — what,  then,  were  they 
to  do  ?  The  wolves  here  signify  not  only  cunning, 
but  also  mahgnant  disposition  and  hatred  of  truth  and 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  favorite  chase  of  wolves  to 
break  into  a  herd  of  sheep.     But  here  the  old  story 

reversed  :  a  few  sheep  invade  the  territory  of 
wolves. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wolves,  the  sheep  were,  so  to 

*  [So  also  Bengel,   Gnomon  in  loo.  :  "  tV  fX€aoi,  In  me- 
dio :  non  in  mediwm.    Tarn  estis  Inter  lupos."    Maldonatua, 
,on  the  contrary,  confounds  the  two  prepositions  here:  "/w 
rte.dium,  in  pro  eis,  sicut  Hebraice  3  pro  PS,   J~p-  . 
-P.  S.l 


speak,  to  become  transformed  into  serpents  and  doves  ; 
i.  e.,  to  deport  themselves  with  the  wisdom  of  ser- 
pents, and  the  simpUcity  or  hannlessness  of  doves. 
In  virtue  of  the  former  quality,  they  would  be  able 
to  avoid  persecution  without  incurring  guilt ;  in  vir- 
tue of  the  latter,  to  encounter  persecution  without 
compromising  their  principles.  These  qualities  are 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  they  never  occur  combined 
in  nature,  nor  in  the  natural  disposition  of  man.  But 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  combines  in  higher  unity  these 
natural  antagonisms.  The  serpent  slips  innumerable 
times  from  the  hand  of  the  pursuer,  and  the  dove  does 
not  settle  in  any  unclean  place, — it  approaches  him 
who  is  gentle,  and  will  never  do  harm  to  the  persecu- 
tor ;  its  safety  lies  in  flying  upward.  Lastly,  the  dove 
is  a  symbol  of  the  soul  rising  in  prayer  and  faith, 
and  ultimately  rising  above  death  and  the  grave.* 

Ver.  17.  But  beware  of  men. — In  order  to  oc- 
cupy a  right  position  with  reference  to  persecutors, 
you  must  beware  of  men  generally,  whose  weakness 
frequently  degenerates  into  treachery. — The  coun- 
cils, or  Sanhedrim,  were  the  spiritual  judicatories 
connected  with  the  synagogues  of  the  country,  where 
the  sentence  of  scourging  pronounced  upon  heretics 
was  executed.  (Comp.  Winer  [and  W.  Smithy,  sub 
Synagoff-ues.) 

Ver.  18.  But  also  before  governors  and 
kings. — A  gradation.  They  are  to  be  brought  not 
only  before  spiritual,  but  also  before  secular  judges, 
as  if  they  were  common  criminals.  The  Jiyeixovts, 
governors,  were  the  provincial  authorities,  consisting 
of  the  Proprietors,  the  Proconsuls,  and  the  Procura- 
tors. The  term  kings  embraces  the  rulers  of  Pales- 
tine, of  other  countries,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
In  short,  the  passage  applies  to  all  civU  magistrates 
and  rulers. 

For  a  testimony. — These  trials  will  result  in  a 

*  [Wordsworth,  quoting  ft-om  Hilary  and  Jer,-itne :  "  It  ii 
said  that  the  serpent  shows  bis  wisdom  in  guarding  lilp  head 
whatever  other  part  of  his  body  is  struck.  So  .et  ns  Ic 
ready  to  sacrifice  anything  but  our  faith;  or,  let  os  gua. 
our  head,  Christ."  The  innocence  of  thi-  dove,  says  J{  roifl* 
l8  shown  in  likeness  to  the  Uoly  Ghost. — P.  S.] 


CHAP.  X.  19,  20. 
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leitimciny  of  the  Ijord,  theii  martyrdom  being  the 
liighesD  spiritual  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  both  to 
the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Such  was  the  final  ob- 
ject of  these  persecutions,  applying,  as  Meyer  right- 
ly suggests,  to  their  testimony  both  before  secular  and 
spiritual  judges.  We  also  agree  with  Him  in  referring 
the  word  auroTs  to  the  Jews,  and  not  the  govern- 
ors and  kings,  who  were  themselves  the  Gentiles.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  the  following  succession — first,  mar- 
lyrdom  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews 
nre  here  the  representatives  of  all  the  later  sufferings 
if  the  Christians,  as,  indeed,  the  Judaizing  spirit  in 
I  lie  Middle  Ages  was  the  real  cause  of  the  persecu- 
'  ions  of  believers  during  that  period.  Meyer  rejects 
i.he  explanation  els  eKeyxo"  "iiTiii/,  proposed  by  Chry- 
tfostom.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  eAeyx"' 
i3  the  effect  of  the  ij-apripiov, — to  the  one,  to  repent- 
ance ;  and  to  the  others,  who  hardened  themselves, 
lo  judgment. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Lord  here  sets  before  us  the  essential 
characteristics  of  true  martyrdom,  by  which  we  may 
judge  every  martyrdom  which  has  taken  place.  One 
inference  at  least  is  plain,  viz.,  that  martyrdom  can- 
no*  be  avoided  by  any  exercise  of  wisdom  or  caution. 
Such,  then,  is  the  certain  prospect  opened  to  faithful 
witnesses.  But  the  object  of  their  sufferings  is  cor- 
respondingly glorious.  Their  martyrdom  was  to  serve 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  the  final  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  and  hence  to  manifest  its  highest  effects. 

2.  The  Sanhedrims,  or  spiritual  tribunals,  wheth- 
er composed  of  great  or  of  small  hierarchs,  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  van  in  the  persecution  of  evangel- 
ists. (The  theologians  of  Jena,  in  1561,  were  wont 
to  say  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  that  in  Eome 
there  was  only  one  Pope,  but  in  Weimar,  nine!) 
Then  come  the  synagogues,  or  the  historical  reUgious 
associations.  At  last,  the  act  of  real  treason  ensues, 
when  spiritual  matters  are  handed  over  to  secular 
judges  (according  to  the  hypocritical  principle:  ec- 
clesia  non  sUit  aanguinem),  and  governors  and  kings, 
incited  by  a  furious  rabble,  become  persecutors  of 
the  truth.  What  then  ?  Beware  of  men :  of  men 
in  their  inhuman  human  passions. 


3.  What  Christ  here  predicted  to  His  disciplel 
(including  Judas),  He  Himself  first  experienced. 

4.  A  life-picture  of  fanaticism  in  the  people.  Vet 
21  follows   a  life-picture  of  fanaticism  in  the  fam 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

Christ  sends  His  witnesses  as  sheep  in  the  midat 
of  wolves  ;  1.  Apparent  hopelessness  of  the  mission 
(sheep,  wolves) ;  2.  the  miraculous  deliverance  (Uk« 
serpents,  like  doves). — How  the  councils  of  the  Jews 
and  the  scourging  in  the  synagogues  were  re-enacted 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (the  Inquisition,  torture.  Cru- 
sades).— Martyrdom,  as  predicted  by  the  Lord  :  1. 
Its  development ;  2.  its  certainty ;  3.  its  gloriona 
aim. — The  contrast  between  martyrdom  and  fanati- 
cism.— AU  fanaticism  is  unchristian,  and  becomes  at 
last  antichristian,  even  where  it  professes  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

Starke  : — The  cross,  not  outward  prosperity,  the 
sign  of  the  true  Church. — Gerhard  :  Sit  aerperdimu 
oculus  in  corde  eolumhino. — Even  to  this  day,  the 
witnesses  of  Christ  are  charged  with  secTition  and 
heresy. — Quesnel :  A  minister  must  not  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  even  to  kings.* — What  comfort  In  per- 
secutions, that  we  suffer  for  Christ's  sake ! 

Gossner : — Patience  under  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake  is  the  greatest  mark  of  true  discipleship,  great- 
er even  than  miracles.  It  is  itself  the  greatest  mir- 
acle. The  devil  may  imitate  miracles,  but  he  cannot 
inspire  patience. 

Heubner  : — In  a  certain  sense,  this  applies  to  all 
Christians  :  they  are  in  this  world  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves. — -The  people  of  God  ever  cherish 
kindly,  trustful,  and  affectionate  feelings;  but  are 
met  on  every  side  by  malice. — Christians  who  are 
innocently  condemned  by  worldly  tribunals,  may  feel 
themselves  infinitely  superior  to  them  :  time  shall  be, 
when  they  will  be  the  judges  of  their  accusers. — God 
often  so  disposes  it^  that  preachers  of  rightemisness^ 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  access  to  princes^  should 
he  brmighi  before  them  in  bonds, 

*  [Quesnel  adds  what  Starke  and  Lange  omit:  "&Mi  with 
abundance  of  prudence  (with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent). 
He  who  flatters  them,  makes  himself  an  accomplice  of  their 
sins."— P.  S.] 


6.   Care  about  their  Deferwe.     Ch.  X.  19,  20. 

19  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,'  take  no  [anxious]  "  thought  how  or  what  ye   shall 
speak :  for  '  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  [in  that  hour]  what  ye  shall  speak. 

20  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 

1  Ver.  19.— [Dr.  Lange  reads  with  Codd.  B.,  E.,  Binalt.,  etc.,  and  Lachmann  TrapaSwo-ii/,  tradidtrint,  instead  <i 
irapaSibaKTiv^  tradent.—F.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19. — [Mrj  fj.epifj.vria-rjTe.  Comp.  the  exe^etical  note  on  chap.  vi.  25,  p.  133,  and  the  remark  of  Maldonatits  in 
loc.  :  '■^ Kon  omnem  pr(BC6de7item  meditaiionem  vetat ;  md  ea^m  qu<F,  dijfldentiam  divinm  providentim  et  ovis  iMbeat^ 
atue^ue  nimio  meiu  ae  sollicitudine  liberaTn  Evangelii  pr<BdiGution6m  iinriediaV^  Bengkl;  "  Una,  non  curj/xdi^ 
eura  sit.    JSfon  cmnis  proBparatio  &b  eo  nobis proMhetur.    1  Tim.  iv.  15;  coll.  Luc.  xxi.  14;  1  Cor.  siv.  26." — P.  8.1 

•  Ver.  19. — Some  Codd.,  D.,  L.,  al,  omit  the  words  from  SoOvaerai  to  KaX-qaere^  probably  misled  by  tike  similarity 
»f  soand  witll  the  preceding. 

I  the  latter  would  have  been  first  mentioned  ;  but,  in 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  planning  an  address,  the  first  cure  is  always  aboul 

Ver.  19.  How  or  what. — The  form  and  the  sub-     the  form.     [Bengel  •    'Ubi  to  quid  oWigit.  Th  qua 

61  ance ;  ir  ai  s  ^  t  ' . — We  might  have  expected  that  1  modo  non  deest.  .         ripiritus  non  loquitur  sine  v  er 
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Ois.     Dabo  vobis  os  et  sapievtiam,  Luc.  xxi.  15." — 
P.  y 

Ver.  20.  [It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  yovur  Father,  etc. — An  indirect  argu- 
ment for  the  inspiration  of  the  apostohc  writings. 
For  if  the  Holy  Spirit  suggested  their  oral  testimony 
of  Christ,  He  fiUed  them  still  more  in  the  act  of  writ- 
ing, since  books  are  permanent,  and  can  be  read  by 
all  Comp.  John  xv.  26,  27.— Tour  Father.— It 
li  remarkable  that  our  Lord  never  says  our  Father, 
except  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  He  taught  His 
disciples,  but  3fi/  Father,  or  your  Father ;  for  He  is 
the  eternal  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  we 
are  childreii  by  adoption  through  faith  in  Him. — 
P.  S.] 

DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAl. 

1.  In  captivity,  a  person  would  naturally  feel  anx- 
ious how  to  defend  himself,  especially  if  he  were  to 
appear  before  the  great,  the  learned,  or  the  powerful 
of  this  world.  The  desire  to  speak  well  would  be  all 
the  stronger,  that  they  were  deeply  conscious  of  their 
innocence,  and  hence  felt  no  concern  on  that  point. 
But  Christ  knew  better  than  any  other  how  studied 
eloquence  restrains  and  obstructs,  perhaps  even  sup- 
presses, the  warm  outgushings  of  the  heart;  how 
anxiety  to  hit  upon  the  right  word  may  suppress  the 
faith  from  which  alone  that  right  word  can  flow ;  and 
how  deep  spiritual  life  quickens  and  calls  into  being 
appropriate  exercises  of  the  mind,  so  that,  in  every 
situation  of  life,  we  shall  find  both  the  right  thought 
and  the  right  word.  Compare  the  speech  of  Paul 
against  Tertullus  in  Acts  xxiv. 

2.  It  shall  be  given  i/ou.  This  is  further  explain- 
ed by,  "for  it  is  not  ye  iliai  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
yoiir  Father^''  The  contrast  is  absolute,  and  so  is 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  wliich  results  from  it.  All 
personal  anxiety  must  disappear  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  overrules  all  the 
events  of  life,  and  can  not  only  fill  His  people  with 
joy  and  peace,  but  elevate  them  to  moral  heroism. 
But  when  we  say  that  all  self  and  self-seeking  are 
completely  to  cease,  we  do  not  mean  that  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  to  be  overpowered  and  bound  by  a 
foreign  influence  (as  in  Montanism),  but  only  that 
they  are  to  be  set  free  from  all  lower  motives,  and  to 
be  spiritually  raised  and  quickened.  Hence  the  in- 
spiration promised  will  be  of  a  moral  rather  than  of 
a  psychical  character.  For  the  removal  of  all  seLf- 
iahness  and  self-seeking  implies,  at  the  same  time, 


the  full  development  of  the  deepest  spiritual  motlvM 
and  views.  The  Lord  presents  these  future  eveiJM 
as  immediately  impending,  because  the  conduct  cf 
the  disciples,  when  imprisoned,  depends  on  their  gen- 
eral relationship  to  the  Father,  which  had  alreadx 
commenced  at  that  time.  Comp.  Calvin's  reply  to  th« 
confessors  of  the  gospel  imprisoned  at  Paris,  in  Hm- 
ry's  Calvin,  i.  467. 

3.  The  inference  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
derived  from  this  and  similar  passages,  is  quite  legit- 
unate.  Only,  that  the  great  point  in  uispiration  is  the 
Ti',  to  which  the  iras  is  quite  subordinate.  Hence,  in 
the  promise  given,  we  read  only  of  the  ti,  not  of  the 
iris.  Similarly,  the  promise  is  simply  6ofl7)<rfToi  ri 
\u\T}(rere,  not   AaAi^aijre. 

HOMILETICAL  AND   PEAOTIOAL. 

The  prohibition  of  carefulness  about  answering 
before  councils,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  prohibi- 
tion of  carefulness.  Matt.  vi.  34. — Carefulness  may  re- 
appear, even  in  the  Christian  life,  in  the  guise  of 
piety,  or  in  that  of  official  zeal. — Take  no  thought  for 
the  how  and  the  what,  and  the  what  shall  supply  the 
how. — Carefulness  about  rhetorical  ornaments,*  in 
its  dangers  :  1.  It  springs  from  anxiety,  and  /  esiraina 
the  spiritual  Ufe ;  2.  it  manifests  itself  by  excitement 
and  excess,  and  adulterates  the  spiritual  life ;  3.  it 
leads  to  weariness  or  self-seeking,  and  destroys  the 
spiritual  life. — The  putting  aside  of  every  false  prep- 
aration, as  giving  place  to  true  preparation :  prayer, 
meditation,  and  inward  conflict  (oratlo,  meditatio,  ten- 
talio).  For  it  is  not  you,  etc.  1.  An  instruction  aa 
to  the  uispiration  of  the  word  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
2.  an  admonition  not  to  put  in  our  own  word ;  3.  a 
promise  that  the  Lord  will  speak  by  us. — When  the 
orator  has  whoUy  disappeared,  the  True  Orator  shall 
appear. 

Heubner  : — Consciousness  of  iimocence,  and  of 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
is  the  best  defence. — A  Christian  will  leave  his  de- 
fence to  God. — A  Christian  must  not  shape  his  own 
course,  but  leave  himself  to  the  guidance  of  God  ; 
there  should  always  be  quietness  and  Sabbath-rest  in 
his  soul. — The  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  of  the  sim- 
ple.— Proper  sermons  are  they  which  are  given  bj 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  those  which  are  artificially  con 
structed. 

*  [In  German ;   Oeistliche  ScJumrednerei,  for  which 
know  no  English  equivalent. — P.  S.] 


I.  Severity  of  the  impending  Persecution,  to  the  extent  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  Natural  Relationship.     Greak 
ness  of  the  Persecution,  its  measure,  and  glorious  end.     Ch.  X.  21,  22. 

21  And   the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the   father  the   child  :' 
and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents,''  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

22  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  [bj]  all  men '  for  my  name's  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  t 
the  end  shall  be  saved. 


>  Yer.  21.— [Dr.  Conant  omits  the  art.  as  in  Greek,  and  renders ;  "  And  brother  will  (for  shall)  deliver  up  irother  U 
itath,  rmd father  alMdP  But  the  latter  clause  shows  that  it  will  not  do  in  English.  The  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  ijniol 
hlfl  Testnred  the  article  before  every  noun.    Lanpe  also  gives  the  art. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  21.— [Hero  where  the  plural  is  used,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  art. :  cMldren  will  rise  u/p  against  parmtit 
%tiKva  ^Tri  •yofers.    So  Conant,  N.  T.  of  the  A,  B.  U.,  Lange  l^Kinder  gegen  Elt&m). — P.  8.J 

•  Ver.  32  —[The  interpolated  men  of  the  C.  V.  Is  quite  unnecesaary.— P.  S.J 
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EXEQETIOAI.  AND  OElTiOAL 

Ver.  21.  Will  rise  up,  ^TraxacrTriiTOi'Toi. — 
The  verb  means  insurrection  in  the  strictest  sense, — 
heing  in  tliis  case  equally  directed  against  parental 
authority  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  inward  re- 
bellion leads  to  the  corresponding  outward  sin  of 
jiarricide,  either  by  deliveriug  up  parents  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, or  by  inciting  fanatical  Tengeance.  Agam, 
the  brother  and  the  father  show  their  hatred  to  their 
brother  or  child  by  the  TrapaStSorm,  or  delivering 
them  up  to  death — a  term  which  also  implies  treason 
and  vUeness. 

Ver.   22.  Ye  shall  be    hated  by  all This 

strong  expression  (though  without  the  article)  indi- 
cates the  generality  of  the  hatred  toward  Christ.  It 
will  spread  over  the  world  like  an  infectious  fever,  or 
a  pestilence,  and  furnish  the  material  with  which,  on 
any  given  occasion,  the  fire  of  persecution  may  be  lit 
up. 

For  My  name's  sake  j — i.  e.,  purely  on  account 
of  their  Christian  profession,  and  not  on  account  of 
the  personal  blemishes  and  errors  which  may  mingle 
with  it. 

But  he  that  endureth — viz.,  faithful  to  his  pro- 
fession— to  the  end. — To  the  individual,  the  end  is 
martyrdom  by  death,  or  else  deliverance ;  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  the  end  is  the  complete  victory 
of  its  distinctive  confession  of  Christ  over  the  hatred 
of  the  world.  In  both  these  respects  sufferings  shall 
have  an  end.  There  are  different  interpretations  of 
the  expression  els  t  €  A  o  s  (the  end  of  these  suff'cr- 
mgs ;  of  Ufe ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  etc.).* 
— Shall  be  saved. — Here  veri/  emphatically,  abso- 
lutely tro)  6  r}  <T  erai.  The  end  of  this  way  is  salva- 
tion (Luke  xxi.  1,9),  while  every  side-path  leads  to 
destruction. 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Christianity  is  based  on  a  new  spiritual  relation- 
ship, and  its  effects — of  love  or  of  hatred — are  much 
stronger  and  wider  than  the  natural  bonds  which  con- 
nect human  society.  Hence  hatred  of  the  gospel  as- 
sumes a  demoniac  shape,  and  wickedly  dissolves  all 
the  sacred  bonds  of  nature.  But  even  this  fear- 
ful outburst  must  not  shake  the  confidence  of  believ- 

*  ["  Enduring  to  the  end  "  is  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
reality  and  solidity  of  the  Chrititian  profeosion.  "drawinj^ 
bacls  unto  perdition  "  exposes  the  want  of  foundation.  It 
often  occurs  in  connection  with  similar  warnings,  Matt,  x.xiv. 
13  (he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end) ;  1  Cor,  i.  8  (confliin 
you  nnto  the  end);  Hebr.  iii.  6  (firm  unto  the  end);  iii.  14 
(steadfast  unto  the  end);  vi.  11;  x.  23,  26-29;  Eev,  ii.  26 
(who  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end).  Tlie  phrase  has 
therefore  obviously  a  universal  applicability  to  all  believers, 
fcnd  to  the  end  of  individual  life  (reAos  =.JtnU  vitce)  But 
thU  does  not  exclude  a  special  reference  to  great  future 


ers  in  the  holy  Name  v/liicn  they  profess.  It  oulj 
serves  to  convince  them  of  the  dtf<th  of  human  cor 
ruption.  lu  the  name  of  Christ  they  shall  ultimatelj 
succeed  in  transforming  the  natural  bonds  which  con- 
nect man  to  man,  and  by  the  love  of  Christ  shall  thr-^' 
overcome  the  hatred  of  the  wovlii.  Not  that  Chri" 
tianity  itself  endangers  the  bonds  of  natural  relalioi'' 
ship,  but  that  it  becomes  the  innocent  occasion  of 
such  hatred.  But  here  also  the  name  of  Christ  shall 
prevail,  and  a  higher  bond  of  unity  shall  bind  togeth- 
er His  own. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

Hatred  of  Christ  is  necessarily  murderous  m  liii 
character,—!,  because  Christ  is  life ;  2.  because  sin 
is  real  death. — The  two  great  forms  in  which  hatred 
of  Christ  appears,  are  betrayal  and  rebellion. — Pro 
fession  of  Christ  revealing  the  deep  ruin  of  the  world, 
as  apparent  in  the  hatred  of  Jesus  and  His  people. 
—The  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  gosnel  an  evi- 
dence of  its  power  and  loftiness. — Fauaticisn;  L;  its 
relation  to  faith  :  1.  It  dissolves  all  the  bonds  of  Ufe 
and  of  love,  but  imputes  the  blame  of  it  to  faith ;  2, 
it  leads  a  man  to  acts  of  betrayal,  of  rebellion,  and 
of  mumier,  while  he  imagines  that  he  is  offering  ser-  - 
vices  acceptable  to  God  ;  3.  it  institutes  a  community 
of  hatred  in  opposition  to  the  community  of  love,  and 
mistakes  the  fire  of  heU  for  a  sacred  flame  of  hea- 
ven ;  4.  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  religion,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  banishing  Christ  and  His  religion  from 
the  earth. — Final  preservation  of  all  thmgs  in  Christ, 
despite  the  enmity  of  the  world.  1.  The  family  and 
friendship  shall  be  preserved,  though  dissolved  in  va^ 
rious  ways ;  2.  humanity,  despite  its  enmity  ;  3.  our 
own  life,  although  we  surrender  it. — "  But  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." — Faithfuljjiess  to 
the  Lord  the  condition  of  safety. 

Starke  : — There  is  no  hatred  in  the  w:rld  so  great 
as  that  against  Christ  and  His  members. — The  world 
imputes  every  evil  to  Christians,  although  itself  is  tlie 
sole  cause  of  it. — God  has  put  enmity  between  the 
seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 

I/isco  : — In  measure  as  these  sufferings  are  pain- 
ful, the  reward  is  glorious.  1.  The  sufferings :  a. 
persecution  by  our  nearest  relatives  ;  h.  general  ha- 
tred.    2.  The  reward  :  deliverance,  blessedness. 

Heuhner  : — It  is  evidence  of  the  highest  love  to 
renounce  love  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

epochs  In  a  prophetical  discourse  like  this  (comp.  ver.  28> 
Hence  reAos  may  be  referred  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  23  and  xxiv.  18),  and  indirectly  to  the 
tlnal  judgment  which  was  foreshadowed  and  typified  by  tha 
former.  So  acvdriaeraij  likewise,  was  literally  fulfilled  in 
the  timely  escape  of  the  Christians  from  the  doomed  city  by 
Divine  admonition,  and  will  be  absolutely  fiilftlled  in  Iha 
everlasting  salvation.  Compare  the  ju-ophetic  discourses  of 
the  Baviour  in  ch.  xxiv  and  Commentary. — p.  8.1 


t.  Might  in  I'ersemiion,  the  means  of  sjin-eading  QhrUManily.    First  warning  and  comlort.    Ch.  X  2b 


23  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another  [the  other,  th  t^s 
oAAi^j']  '  for  verily  J.  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  tii' 
the  Son  of  man  be  come  [shall  have  comel. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACUOBDING  TO  MATTHEW 


>  Ver.  28.— Griesbach  with  many  Codd.  minoso. :  els  rijv  irepav,  k^v  4k  TaiVijs  SidKOKTty  lifiat,  (tei'-ytrt  e.s  7*" 
iWriv.  A  later  ampliflcation.  [Laflhmann  reads  :  £is  tV  e  t  tp  a  c,  and  puts  the  words  from  k&J' to  SAAt);/ In  brack 
«t8.  Tischendorf,Alford,  Wordsworth  read  simply  :  €is  tV  ^AA'JJ'.  The  Cod.  Sinait. :  et  f  p  ct;/.  The  de£  art.  be, 
fore  &\\rii>  or  erepap  denotes  the  next  city  in  order  which  had  not  jet  been  visited,  and  shows  t:.at  there  will  be  alway! 
toine  other  city  to  fly  to. — P.  B.] 

completed  by  quiet  and  calm  progress,  until  the  lafll 
place  and  the  last  individual  shall  have  been  convert- 
ed, but  by  great  contests  between  light  and  darkness, 
and  amid  great  catastrophes  which  shall  usher  in  the 
judgment. 

8.  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  direction  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  where, 
as  He  knew,  death  awaited  Him  ;  we  reply,  that  Chris* 
left  Galilee,  where,  from  the  hostility  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  every  door  was  shut  against  Him,  and 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  a  multitude  was  prepared 
to  receive  Him.  In  His  care  for  the  people,  the  Mes- 
siah readily  encountered  every  danger,  which,  indeed, 
required  to  be  met  in  the  accomplishment  of  Hia 
work.  He  went  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  in 
the  midst  of  wolves.  This  may  serve  to  furnish  a 
rule  and  a  precedent  for  our  conduct  under  persecu- 
tion. If  we  are  bound  by  promise,  by  duty,  by  oui 
ministry,  or  by  the  prospect  of  carrying  out  our  call- 
ing, we  must  not  flee  from  danger,  nay,  if  necessary, 
go  to  meet  it.  But  if  these  very  motives  point  be- 
yond the  reach  of  danger,  it  is  our  duty  to  flee.  To 
labor,  is  the  object ;  to  suffer,  only  the  means  toward 
it.  It  was  an  error  of  the  Montauists  to  regard  the 
obligation  to  suffer  as  paramount  to  that  of  working. 
Thus  TertuUian  {De  fuga  inpersemtione)  disapproved 
of  fliglit  under  any  circumstances,  and  regarded  this 
commandment  only  local  and  temporary.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  the  Apostle  Paul,  and,  at  later  pe- 
riods, St.  Athanasius  {Apologia  pro  fuga  sua)^  Lu- 
ther (on  the  Wartburg),  and  Calvin  [who  fled  twice 
from  France,  and  was  once  expelled  from  Geneva], 
may  serve  as  our  models. 

[Flight  in  persecution,  from  selfish  regard  to  per- 
sonal safety  and  comfort,  is  an  act  of  cowardice  and 
sin  ;  but  flight  from  conscientious  conviction  of  duty 
to  God  and  to  the  Church,  is  right,  and  commanded 
by  Christ,  and  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  martyrs  (as  Polycarp  and  Cyprian).  The 
ancient  Church  rejected  the  fanatical  and  Montanis\ic 
view  of  Tertulhan,  which  condemned  the  flight  in  pe  - 
secution  without  qualification.  Augustine  says,  u 
minister  may  flee  if  his  flock  is  scattered  by  flight,  oi 
if  he  can  do  more  good  by  fleeing  than  by  remaining 
{quandoeumque  plus  fugiendo  quatn  manendo  juvan 
potest).  Chrysostom  thinks,  we  may  flee,  provided 
we  do  not  thereby  deny  Christ,  or  endanger  the  faith ; 
otherwise,  we  must  risk  our  life  for  the  sheep,  which 
the  hireling  will  not  do.  Maldonatus  ad  loc. :  "  Cum 
Evangelmm  ipmm,  propter  quod  fugieiidum  non  eet, 
poslulat  ut  fugiamus,  fugiendum  est.  Tunc  fugert 
non  melus,  sed  pietas :  non  fugere  non  fortitudo,  ted 
pertinacia  est.  Hoc  de  causa  I).  Paulum  fugisse  legif 
mus.  Major  gloria  Dei  et  Ecclesi(E  uiilitas  regvla 
nobis  esse  debet  ;  cum  aut  utraque,  aui  alttrutra  ut 
fugiamus  a  nobis  exigit,  non  fugere  peccatum  est." 
WORDSWOETH  on  ip  i  V  y  i  T  e ,  ver.  23 :  "  It  was  i 
question  discussed  in  early  times,  whether  fuga  in 
pcrsemtione  was  under  any  circumstances  allowable. 
TertuUian  (Defuga  in  persecutione)  argues  that  oui 
Lord's  permission  was  only  temporary ;  but  this  il 
contravened  by  St.  Jerome  ( Catal.  Script,  in  Tertvl 
Kan).  See  also  Gregory  Nazian.  {Orat.  i.  in  Juli^m.\ 
and  the  excellent  directions  on  the  subject  in  St.  Atha 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  23.  For  verily,  Ikhtiv  yap . — The  yap 
here  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tlie  flight  of  an 
Apostle  from  a  city  where  general  persecution  had 
arisen,  was  in  reality  not  flight,  but  removal  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  This  duty  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fundamental  principle  formerly  en- 
joined, of  turning  away  from  those  who  were  hard- 
enea,  and  addressing  themselves  more  and  more  to 
those  who  were  impressible. — "  Shake  off  the  dust 
of  your  feet."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  alone 
must  be  the  motive  for  their  flight.  Subordinate  con- 
siderations (such  as  employment,  home,  etc.)  must 
not  retain,  nor  fear  of  suffering  drive  them  away. 
Their  flight  must  be  determined  by  concern  for  the 
best  means  of  spreading  the  name  of  Christ,  that  so 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  be  trans- 
formed into  a  spiritual  principle. 

Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over,  ended,  finished, 
completed,  nv  /x?)  t  e  Kea-qr  e  . — Scarcely  equivalent 
to,  "  Ye  shall  not  have  been  in  all  the  cities."  Mey- 
er.— "  To  bring  them  to  Christian  perfection."  Maldo- 
natus,  Hofimann,  etc.  The  expression  implies  an 
active  finishing  of  their  mission.  Hence  the  interpre- 
tation of  Meyer  is  too  narrow  ;  that  of  Maldonatus, 
too  wide.  The  meaning  is  :  ye  shall  have  abundant 
room  for  your  labors. 

Shall  have  come,  e\dri . — 1.  Until  the  victory 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  2.  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Michaelis,  etc.) ;  3.  to 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Calvin  and  others) ; 
4.  till  help  shall  have  been  afforded  by  the  Son  of 
Man  (Chrysostom) ;  5.  tUl  the  second  coming  of 
Clirist  (Meyer).  But  the  commentators  forget  that 
the  Apostles  only  preceded  Christ,  and  that  this  pas- 
sage refers  in  the  first  place  to  that  particular  mis- 
sion. Hence  we  explain  it :  till  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
overtake  you.  (So  also  Heubner.)  The  expression 
is,  however,  also  symbohcal,  and  appUes  to  the 
Church  generally.  In  this  sense,  it  points  forward  to 
the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  including  at  the  same 
time  the  idea,  that  their  apostolic  labors  in  Judsea 
would  be  cut  short  by  the  judgment  impending  upon 
Jerusalem. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAIi. 

1.  Having  set  before  the  disciples  the  sufferings 
and  dangers  of  their  work,  the  Lord  now  encourages 
and  comforts  them.     The  verse  under  consideration 

arnishes  the  first  consolation.   Their  sufferings  would 
De  diminished  from  the  higher  obligation  incumbent 
on  them  to  spread  the  goopel,  whereby  flight  became 
sacred  duty. 

2.  "  But  what  constitutes  their  highest  comfort 
this  respect,  is  the  promise,  that  the  witnesses  of 

Christ  shall  always  find  new  spheres  of  labor,  and 
that  the  Lord  shall  ever  follow  them,  both  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  of  grace,  and  with  that  of 
fire  and  of  judgment."  The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  statement,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
concerned,  is,  that  the  work  of  Christ  shall  not  be 


CHAP.  X  24,  25. 
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nasiua  {^pol.  de  fuga  ma,  p.  258-266  ;  op.  k  La- 
pide).  The  answer  seems  to  be  given  in  our  Lord's 
words :  '  The  hireling  fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireUng, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep'  (John  x.  13).  'The 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep '  (John 
X.  11).  If  a  person  has  a  flock  committed  to  his  care, 
and  that  flock  will  be  scattered  or  torn  by  wolves,  if 
he  flies,  then  he  must  not  fly." — Comp.  Matt.  xxiv. 
15-20  ;  Phil.  i.  20-25  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8 ;  Acts  viii.  1  j 
k.  26  ;  xiv.  6  ;  XT.  38 ;  2  Cor.  xl.  33  ;  and  Schaffs 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  179. — 
P.  S.] 

HOMlLETIOAIi  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

In  how  far  flight  in  persecution  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  duty. — When  a  Christian  has  to  flee  with  his 
Master,  he  may  likewise  flee  by  himself. — Holy  flight : 
1.  Its  motive;  2.  its  conduct;  3.  its  aim. — All  Chris- 


tianity a  flight,  to  the  end  of  the  world  :  1.  From  citj 
to  city ;  2.  from  country  to  country ;  3.  from  world 
to  world  (from  the  old  to  the  new). — Flight  an  act  oi 
faith  :  1.  An  act  of  wisdom;  2.  an  act  of  sparing 
love ;  3.  an  act  of  faithfulness ;  4.  an  act  of  enduring 
hope. — The  flight  of  the  Church,  its  spread. — The 
flight  of  the  fearful  and  that  of  the  courageous.— 
When  the  disciples  are  expelled  from  a  place,  they 
are  succeeded  by  the  judgments  of  the  Lord. — The 
witnesses  of  Christ  shall  never  want  new  spheres  of 
usefulness,  if  they  leave  at  the  right  time  such  as 
have  been  closed  to  their  labors. — Whether  to  ttay 
or  to  go,  must  in  every  instance  be  learned  from  the 
Lord. — Whithersoever  we  go  with  the  gospel,  Christ 
will  follow  us. — The  laborers  of  Christ  shall  neith- 
er want  a  field  nor  a  blessing,  till  the  Lord  comes 
[Similarly  Wordsworth :  the  missionary  work  of  tli« 
Church  will  not  cease  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.— P.  S.] 


8.    Christ  has  suffered  Persecution  before  Sis  disciples,  and  they  only  suffer 
warning  and  comfort.    Ch.  X.  24,  25. 


with  IRm,    Sec  and 


24  The  [A]  disciple  is  not  above  Ms  [the]  master,  nor  the  [a]  servant  above  his  lord. 

25  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord.  If 
they  have  called  [surnamed]  '  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub  [Beelzebul],'  aow 
much  more  shall  they  call  *  them  of  his  household  ? 

'  Ver.  25. — 'Ett  eKoAefrev,  B.,  C,  ICod.  Sinait.]  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford,  Wordsworth.  Meyer  regards  tfaa 
^KciKsaef  of  the  Elzevir  text  aa  an  arbitrary  substitution  of  the  more  usual  verb. — ] 

^  Ver.  25. — [BeeA^e^oiiA  is  the  true  reading,  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Alfcrd,  "Wordsworth,  Gonant, 
Laiige.    The  E.  V.  notes  it  in  the  margin.    Comp.  Exeg.  Notes. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  25. — [This  interpolation  is  unnecessary. — ] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND   OEITIOAL. 

Ver.  24.  The  disciple  is  not,  etc. — A  proverb. 
Uee  the  corresponding  passages  in  rabbinical  writ- 
ings in  Schottgen. 

Ver.  25.  This  is  enough  for  the  disciple,  in 
order  that  (Vca)  ho  may  be  (treated),  etc. ;  i.  e.,  the 
subo'kdinatiou  of  the  disciple  to  his  teacher  implies 
that  he  must  share  his  fate.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  servant  in  reference  to  his  lord.  So  Meyer, 
against  the  common  explanation  of  the  word  'Iva.  in 
tUs  passage. 

BeeAf6|8ou\. — The  Syrian  Codd.,  the  Itala, 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Latin  Fathers  have  Beelzebui. 
This,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  explanation 
of  the  term — as  equivalent  to  3*131  bsa  (2  Kings  i. 
2),  ^e  fly-god.  The  second  explanation  is  furnished 
by  Winer  as  follows :  "  By  a  Jewish  pun,  this  name 
was,  by  the  change  of  a  letter,  converted  intobl31  bsa 
(bS3  ,  Chaldee),  i.  «.,  dominus  siercoris,  lord  of  dung, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  SuxfV  was 
turned  into  Sux^p.  It  is  very  n<  tural  that  the  later 
Jews,  in  their  burning  hatred  of  heathenism,  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  a  celebrated  iol  in  their  neigh- 
borhood on  Satan."  Accordingly,  Lightfoot,  Bux- 
torf,  and  most  modem  critics  explain  it  as  the  name 
of  Satan,  being  the  prince  of  all  impurity.  A  third 
tateroretation  renders  biat  by  habitation,  and  Beel- 

13 


zebu]  "by  dominus  domicilii.  This  means, — a.  ac- 
cording to  Gusset,  Michaelis,  and  Meyer :  lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  where  the  evU  spirits  dwell ; 
b.  according  to  Paulus :  lord  of  Tartarus  ;  c.  accord- 
ing to  Jahn  :  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph.  il 
2) ;  according  to  Movers  :  Saturn  as  holding  a  castle 
in  the  seventh  heaven. — With  reference  to  the  first 
interpretation,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  most  of  the 
readings  are  opposed  to  the  form  Beelzebub.  It  is 
evidently  an  exegetical  explanation  of  the  name  Beel- 
zebul from  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  to 
whom  the  chasing  away  of  flies  was  imputed. — 
Against  the  second  explanation  it  is  urged,  that  th« 
word  for  mud  or  dirt  is  bni ,  not  bl3t  .  Winer 
indeed,  suggests  that  uncommon  forms  are  occasion- 
ally used  in  a  play  upon  words.  Still,  they  must 
have  some  warrant  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Be- 
sides, Meyer  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  word  BeeA^e^oiiA  bears  reference  to  the  expres- 
sion olKo5effTr6Tr}s,  which  Christ  had  here  chosen. 
Hence,  "  lord  of  the  habitation."  *  Perhaps,  then, 
this  designation  of  Satan  may  refer  to  the  habitation 
of  demons  in  the  possessed.  The  parallel  passage  in 
Matt,  xii.,  where  the  Pharisees  say  (ver.  24) :  "  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebul,  the 
pruice  of  the  devils,"  seems  in  favor  of  this  view 


*  [For  this  reason  Alford,  also,  adopts  Meyer's  derivation 
while  Wonisworth  adheres  to  W:ner's  interjiretation :  dojnu 
lius  6  'ercoris. — P.  S.J 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


The  Lord  Himself  afterward  characterizes  the  rule  of 
the  demons  over  the  possessed  under  the  biblical  ex- 
pression of  "  dwellers  in  a  house  "  (vers.  25,  29  ;  and 
especially  ¥er.  45,  "  They  enter  in  and  dwell  there  "). 
If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term,  it 
will  also  explain  how  it  does  not  otherwise  occur  in 
Jewish  writings.  The  enemies  of  the  Lord  charged 
Him  with  casting  out  devils  through  the  prince  of 
the  devils,  whom  they  in  derision  called  Beelzebul 
(ix.  34  ;  xii.  24).  Jesus  comments  upon  this  in  the 
folljwing  maimer  :  The  Pharisees  designate  as  the 
prince  of  the  deviUsh  possession  the  Master  of  the 
house,  who  rightfully  claims  the  heart  of  man  as  His 
dwelling  (xii.  29),  and  casts  out  the  usurper,  who  oc- 
casionally performed  cures  of  demoniacs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blinding  his  victims.  Hence  the  expression 
Beelzebul  would  refer  only  to  the  prince  of  devils  who 
take  possession  of  men  on  earth,  not  to  the  prince  of 
evil  spirits  generally.  Christ  paraphrased  the  fact, 
that  they  stigmatized  Him  as  acting  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  Beelzebul,  by  saying  that  He  had  been  called 
Beelzebul  because  His  enemies  asserted  that  Satan  had 
virtually  devolved  on  Him  the  supremacy  over  demons. 
The  expression  is  used  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  terms  Satan  and  Antichrist  occur  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  This  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  ask.  When  the  Jews  had  called  Christ  Beelze- 
bul. Comp.  xii.  24 ;  John  viii.  48.  Similarly,  it  ex- 
plains the  inference  drawn  by  the  Lord  :  How  much 
more  them  of  His  household  ?  If  the  Jews  had 
designated  Christ  as  the  prince  of  devils  absolutely, 
that  name  could  not  have  been  applied  to  His  house- 
hold. But  if  they  meant  that  He  was  the  author  and 
patron  of  demoniac  possession,  they  might  apply 
this  even  more  boldly  to  His  Apostles.  Undoubted- 
ly, however,  the  term  bears  also  some  reference  to 
the  god  of  the  PhiUstines.  Perhaps  the  connection 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  manner  :  As  Beelze- 
bul was  supposed  to  banish,  but  also  to  bring,  the 
plague  of  flies,  so  Jesus  was  accused  of  expelhng 
demons,  because  He  was  the  lord  of  their  habita- 
tion. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Iringdom  of  heaven,  wh 
sends  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  rightful  Master  of  thehu 
man  heart,  is  characterized  by  His  enemies  as  prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  acting  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Satan,  the  chief  of  the  demons,  or  as  Anti- 
christ. Similarly,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  cannoi 
expect  other  than  that  their  activity  shall  be  charao 
terized  as  demoniacal  and  antichristian. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  FEACTICAL. 

"  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master :  "  this  the 
watchword  of  Christ's  faithful  witnesses  :  1.  As  to 
their  conduct.  They  are  subordinate  ui  everythiugr 
to  Christ.  2.  In  their  sufferings.  Every  true  disci 
pie  must  be  wUhng  to  share  the  rejection  of  his  Mas- 
ter.— "  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  Lord  :  "  this  is  sufficient  comfort 
when  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  :  1.  As  a  dis- 
ciple, he  feels  that  if  the  Master's  work  has  been  ca- 
lumniated, he  need  expect  no  better  ;  2.  as  a  sei  vant, 
he  feels  that  if  the  Lord  of  the  house  was  stigmatizea 
as  a  diabolical  destroyer,  he  need  not  wonder  if  hi» 
service  in  the  Church  or  to  individuals  is  traduced. — 
It  is  a  sad,  yet  an  effectual,  con.solation  to  the  witness- 
es of  Christ  when  they  are  calumniated,  that  their  Lord 
and  Master  was  called  Beelzebul. — Christ  passes 
through  the  blasphemies  of  His  enemies  unliarmed, 
as  through  a  mist ;  let  His  people  follow  Him  joyous- 
ly.— Satan  condemning  himself  even  when  he  blas- 
phemes. He  must, — ^1.  call  that  devilish  which  is 
divine  ;  2.  he  must  represent  as  divine  what  is  dev- 
ilish. 

Starke  : — What  comfort  and  honor,  that  Christ 
is  the  Master  of  the  house,  and  His  people  its  mem- 
bers ! — Cramer:  Ministers  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  olfice,  have  regard  to  God  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  not  to  the  threats  of  men. 

Heubner  : — The  example  of  Christ  is  the  most 
blessed  encouragement. 


9.  Sbly  boldneaa  and  candor  the  duty  of  the  disciples,  based  on  holy  watchfulness,  and  on  confidence  in  their 
safety,  under  the  sovereign  protection  of  Ood.    Third  and  fourth  waraing  and  comfort.    Ch.  X. 

26-31. 


26  Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  there  is  nothing  covered  [concealed,  verhidlt\,  that 
shall  not  be  revealed  [enthiiUt]  ;  and  hid  [yerstecJctj,  that  shall  not  be  known  [ewidec/;<]. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  [the,  tw]  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 

28  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.     And  fear  not  [Be  not  afraid  of,  fjirj  tjiopHaOt 
o-TTo]  '  them  which  [that]  kill*  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul: 

But  rather  fear  him  [^^ojiiia-Oi  t6v\  which  [who]  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 

29  body  in  hell.     Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  [penny]'?  and  one  of  them 

30  shall  not  [not  one  of  them  shall]  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.     But  the  very 

31  hairs  of  your  head*  are  all  numbered.     Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  valua 
than  many  sparrows. 

'  Ter.  28.— [Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read:  ^5)  tfioS^lcBi  kiri  (Impcr.  prtes.  paos.)  nolite  Mmere,  meluere  ah  Us,  oa 
the  authority  of  Codd.  B.,  C,  (to  whiot  may  be  added  Cod.  Sinait.,  which  reads  twice,  in  vers.  28  and  81 :  ipo^tcB'!, 
a  mere  writing  error  for  (pofiiiaBi).  But  Cod.  B.  or  Vatlcanns,  as  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  reads;  ;U7)  (poBriSfiTe  airi 
(conjunct,  aor.  i.  pass.),  and  In  the  more  correct  edition  of  Butlmann,  with  different  accentuation :  /xt?  (po$i}6r]T€  d-ni 
(imperat,  aor.  i.  pass.^     So  also  Cad.  Alexandrinus,  as  published  by  B.  H.  Cowper,  Lend.,  1S60  (^(po^yjOriTe),  Origoa,  and. 


CHAP.  X.  26-31. 
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»f  modern  critics,  Alford  {<po$i)STiTe),  Fritzsche  and  Conant  {cpo0riefiT().  Meyer  explains  (pu^TjeTire  from  Ter.  a< 
tnd  reads  also  in  ver.  81  ipoffeTjee  with  B.,  D.,  L.,  Cod.  Sinait,  Lachmann,  and  Tlschendorf.  The  main  point  for  lh« 
tense,  howeyer,  Is  the  difference  in  the  construction,  the  i  tt  li  after  the  first  (pd&ilaBe  and  the  aco.  t6v  after  the  second, 
concerning  which  the  critical  authorities  are  all  agreed.  In  English  this  difference  can  be  best  reproduced  by  translatial 
In  the  first  case:  6««osa/ra«  0/ and  in  the  other  :/«or  Aim.    iSeeExeg.  Notes.— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  <i%.-A.-noK-revv6vroiv  [double  v,  also  in  Cod.  Sinait.]  is  the  ^olian-Alexandrinn  form  [for  lt.iroKTiiv6vTu'v\ 
Luchmann,  [Tlschendorf,  AlfordJ.     See  the  note  of  Meyer  [Com.  1.,  p.  227]. 

'  Ver.  29.— [Luther  and  Lange  render  iiKriipioj'  (diininut  from  the  Lat  as):  Pfennig,  de  Wette:  Hdler.  The  E,  T. 
BBes  farthing  in  ch.  v.  26  for  the  Greek  /topStii'Tijs.  But  this  is  only  the  third  or  fourth  part  In  value  of  an  aa-aapior 
which  i:i  equal  to  a  cent  and  a  half  of  Am.  money.  Hence  penny  is  more  accurate.  Conant:  "The  Saviour  means  by  11 
the  most  trifling  pecuniary  value,  or  next  to  nothing;  and  to  ohanire  the  Common  Version,  merely  for  morn  minute  exact 
ness  in  such  a  case,  woulci  he  mere  pedantry.  But  as  dWerent  w(uds  are  used  in  the  Greek,  and  as  farthinu  and  B«jn» 
wpresent  their  exact  relation  and  nearly  their  actual  value,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  the  distinctioi'i."- P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  80.— [The  Greek  and  the  German  have  here  the  advantage  over  the  English  in  being  able  to  place  your,  ix 
marked  contrast  to  the  sparrows,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  'T/J.(jiiv  5e  Kal  al  rptxfts  rris  «:e0aA-/}y,  Lange  (de» 
vlating  from  Luther) :  "An  euch  aber  sind  auch  Me  Snare  des  Ifavptes,"  etc.  Perhaps  we  might  render:  "£at  aa  to 
ytm,  the  very  liaire  of  your  head"  etc.— P.  S.J 


EXEQETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  26.  Pear  them  not  therefore. — Because 
every  calumny  of  their  faith  was  in  the  first  place  di- 
rected against  their  Master,  who  will  set  everything 
in  its  true  light.  Confidence  in  His  irapouo-m  is  to 
form  the  ground  of  their  perfect  ira;5^7)cri'a.  All  the 
wiclced  secrets  of  their  opponents  shall  be  brought  to 
light ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  unbecoming  if 
they  were  to  spread  their  faith,  the  most  precious  of 
all  secrets,  with  timidity  and  by  stealth,*  as  if  it  were 
some  dangerous  mystery. 

For  there  is  nothing  covered,  etc. — These 
two  proverbial  sayings  or  principles  are  apparently 
Intended  to  supplement  each  other.  The  first  of 
them  refers  probably  to  the  dealings  of  God  :  He  con- 
ceals and  He  reveals.  The  second  refers  to  the  con- 
duct of  man  in  connection  with  the  dealings  of  God  : 
men  hide  and  conceal  the  truth,  but  it  will  be  discov- 
ered, known,  and  aclinowledged.  The  appearing  of 
Christ  wUl  place  everything  in  its  proper  light,  Matt. 
XXV.  31  ;  Eph.  v.  13 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

Ver.  27.  What  I  tell  you. — This  means  to  im- 
ply that  the  Lord  recommended  to  His  disciples  to 
proceed  more  openly  in  their  teaching  than  He  had 
done.  But  tMs  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
development  of  His  revelation.  His  work  was  to  be 
estabUshed  in  His  disciples  before  it  could  be  estab- 
lished in  the  world.  Revelation  had  to  receive  its 
final  completion  in  secret,  among  the  despised  com- 
munity of  the  cross,  before  it  could  be  presented  in 
its  fuliaess  to  the  world. — ^Upon  the  house-tops. — 
The  roofs  were  flat,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  con- 
verse, in  a  loud  voice,  from  one  house-top  to  another, 
or  into  the  street.  A  figurative  expression  for  the 
most  public  declaration. 

Ver.  28.  Pear  not  them  that  kill  the  body.-f 
— This  Tra/i^T)m'o  may  indeed  occasion  their  death. 
But  they  should  neither  fear  death  nor  those  who 
kill.  They  kill  only  the  body.  In  other  words,  the 
hope  of  the  great  appearing  of  Christ,  which  shall 
make  everything  manifest,  must  raise  them  also  above 
the  grave. 

Both  Boul  and  body. — In  my  Life  of  Jesus  (ii. 
t,  p.  721),  I  have  with  Stier  applied  this  to  Satan,  while 
most  commentators  refer  it  to  God.  The  former  in- 
terpretation I  supported  on  the  following  grounds  : 
1.  Because  the  tame  kind  of  fear  which  is  felt  toward 
*]i08e  who  kill  the  body  cannot  be  cherished  in  ref- 
•rence  to  God.    But  here  I  overlooked  that  the  ex- 

•  fin  German :  m/if  dngstUcher  JT&imlicMhu&red. — ] 
t  [ThoBe  were  the  dying  words  of  Ulrioh  Zwingli  on  the 
ntUe  field  of  Cappel  in  Svfitzerland,  Oct.,  1681.— P.  S.] 


pression  used  in  the  one  case  iS(polif'ia$e  air6  , 
[comp.  the  Hebr.  ya  X^;;],  and  in  the  other,  cfi  o /3  ^- 
S 1)  T  €  [ipo^e'taBe]  r  6  v .  The  word  ipo^e'iv  may  also 
be  used  in  reference  to  proper  fear,  and  the  use  of 
the  Aorist  (implying  the  continuation  of  a  feai  al 
ready  cherished),  as  also  thf  iccusative  instead  3." 
iirii,  are  in  favor  of  this  view,  2.  Because  the  idea 
of  destruction  of  body  and  soul  seems  rather  to  ap- 
ply to  Satan.  But  the  great  enemy  does  not  destroy 
soul  and  body  j«  hell  (i  v  7€ei'i'77),*  where  he  and  con- 
demned souls  are  punished  (Matt.  xsv.  41 ;  Eev.  xx. 
10),  but  hefore  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing them  consigned  to  hell.  The  judgment  of  Ge- 
henna is  not  administered  by  Satan.  8.  Because  of 
the  expression  h.TtiKK\jixt,  which  in  other  places  refers 
to  noxious  destruction,  or  to  laying  waste,  and  the 
name  of  ' KTvaXKvasv,  "  who  dwells  in  the  place  of  de- 
struction." However,  the  text  does  not  bear,  "  Fear 
the  destroyer,"  but,  "  Fear  Him  who  is  ahle  to  de- 
stroy," which  could  only  refer  to  God.  Finally,  from 
the  parallel  passage  hi  Luke  xii.  5,  "  Fear  Him  who 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell,"  we  at  once  conclude 
that  this  fear  can  only  apply  to  the  Almighty.  Satan 
works  that  sinful  fear  of  death  which  is  the  bondage 
from  which  we  can  only  be  dehvered  by  a  liigherand 
hoUer  fear— that  of  God  (Heb.  ii.  14). 

[This  change  of  Dr.  Lange,  which  supersedes 
the  protest  of  Meyer  in  loc.  (4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  289), 
is  decidedly  for  the  better.  The  Scripture  no- 
where uses  the  phrase  (poffeTaBai  rhv  StdHoKop,  nor 
does  it  ever  ascribe  to  Satan  such  power  of  destruc- 
tion ;  wliile,  on  the  contrary,  <t>oBf'!rr6czi  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  rhi/  edp,  and  God  is  represented  through 
out  as  the  Almighty  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  Bengel  aptly  quotes  James 
iv.  12,  which  is  decisive  against  Stier  :  "  There  is  one 
lawgiver  who  is  able  (6  Swafxeyos)  to  save  and 
to  destroy "  (airoAeVai,  the  same  words  as  in  our 
passage).  Christ  sets  God  before  us  here  as  the  sole 
object  both  of  our  godly,  child-like  fear,  and  (in 
vers.  29-31)  of  our  child-like  trust.  We  should  fear 
Him  alone  because  of  His  power  to  destroy,  and 
should  trust  Him  alone  because  of  His  power  to  save 
and  His  ever-watchful  care  of  His  children.  See  Dr 
Alford's  remarks  against  Stier,  and  also  the  note  of 
Dr.  Owen  in  loc.  :  "  Fear  Him  {i.  «.,  God),  not  as  be- 
fore, fear  from  Him,  because  reverence  and  Hwe, 
such  as  is  due  from  man  to  his  Maker,  is  intof-ded, 
and  not  the  fear  or  terror  which  human  cruelty  caj 
inspire."— P.  S.] 

*  [Luther  wrongly  translates :  in  die  Holle.  for  in  d^r^ 
mist.iking  fv  for  efs.  The  E.  V.  here,  as  elaeivbere,  la  mor« 
accurate.- P.  S.l 
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Ver.  29.  Turo  sparrows. — The  word  <TTpov0ia 
Droperly  signifies  little  birds  generally  [aviculi] ; 
Dere,  in  the  more  definite  sense,  lUtle  sparrows  [pas- 
termW]. — Farthing,  penny,  aa  a  dp  tov ,  the  tenth 
part  of  a  drachm,  or  a  Roman  denar,  afterward  val- 
ued still  lower ;  indicating  the  smallest  coin. — Not 
one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground. — To  por- 
tray sudden  death,  the  bird  falhng  to  the  ground, 
struck  by  a  stone  or  an  arrow.  Irenseus  and  Chry- 
sostom  refer  it  to  the  snare  of  the  bird-catcher ;  but 
this  would  scarcely  be  so  applicable. 

Ver.  SO.  But  the  Very  hairs. — Indicating  the 
most  special  providence  (providerdia  specialissima), 
and  the  most  absolute  preservation.  The  hair  as  the 
natural  ornament  of  the  head.  No  part  of  our  life, 
of  what  characterizes  or  adorns  it,  shall  be  lost 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  disciples  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  is  destined  to  become  a  revelation  for 
all  nations.  They  are  to  form  a  Church,  and  not  a  se- 
cret society,  or  party,  or  school,  or  poMtical  frater- 
nity. The  contrast  between  the  secrecy  which  the 
Lord  employed  in  teaching  them,  and  the  publicity 
with  which  they  were  to  come  forward,  indicates  the 
law  according  to  which  revelation  was  ever  to  devel- 
op and  break  forth  more  clearly  and  openly,  and 
points  far  beyond  the  mission  then  entrusted  to 
them. 

2.  They  which  kill  the  body. — (1)  Psychology  : 
body  and  soul;  (2)  doctrine  of  immortality;  (3)  es- 
chatology :  the  kingdom  of  Christ  belongs  pre-emi- 
nently to  the  other  world,  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
Mark  also  the  contrast  between  killing  the  body  and 
destroying  body  and  soul.  The  soul  cannot  be  an- 
nihilated. Lastly,  it  also  implies  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  bodies  of  the  lost 
shall  suffer  with  their  souls  in  hell.* 

3.  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  perish  without 
your  Father,  far  less  your  head  itself — An  expression 
implying  their  complete  safety. — "  Of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows."  This  depends  upon  the  5ia- 
0fp€iv,  and  is  intended  to  indicate  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  the  disciples  over  irrational  creatures.  The 
climax  is  as  follows  : — The  humblest  of  God's  crea- 
tures have  their  value  in  His  sight :  how  much  more 
human  beings  !  Especially  Christians  :  but,  above 
all,  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  the  height  of  the  climax,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear here. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  address  of  the  Lord  to  His  people :  Fear 
not.  1.  The  fear  from  which  we  are  delivered  (of  re- 
vUers  and  of  murderers,  of  the  loss  of  honor  and  of 

*  [We  add  the  remark  of  Dr.  Brown  :  *'  botk  eoul  and 
body  ill  hell.  A  decisive  proof  this  that  there  Is  a  hell  for 
the  body  as  well  aa  the  soul  In  the  eternal  world;  in  other 
words,  that  the  torment  that  awaits  the  lost  will  have  cle- 
menta  of  suffering  adapted  to  the  material  as  well  as  the 
ipfritual  part  of  our  nature,  both  of  which,  we  are  assured, 
irill  exist  for  ever."— P.  8.] 


life) ;  2.  the  fear  by  which  we  are  delivered  {Feat 
Him  who  is  able,  etc.) ;  3.  the  spiritual  giounds  foi 
being  fearless  (confidence  in  the  great  revelation  of 
Christ,  consciousness  of  our  immortality  and  of  our 
complete  safety  in  the  hands  of  God) ;  the  blessed  ef- 
fect of  such  fearlessness — perfect  joy  in  bearing  wit- 
ness for  Jesus  (or  in  particular  cases,  triumph  of  life 
over  death,  entrance  into  glory). — With  the  manifest- 
ation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  everything  else  must 
become  manifest. — When  God  makes  known  what  ia 
hid,  men  can  no  longer  succeed  in  concealing  it— 
The  impending  great  revelation  in  its  twofold  effects ; 
1.  As  giving  perfect  comfort  to  the  disciples :  2.  aa 
the  greatest  terror  to  an  evil  conscience. — Holy  and 
spiritual  fear  will  set  us  free  from  all  carnal  fear. — 
A  right  sense  of  our  immortality  consists  in  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  keeping  of  oui 
Father. — The  price  of  articles  in  the  market  an  em 
blem  of  the  high  price  which  God  attaches  to  Ufe. — 
Money,  or  the  price  which  men  attach,  a  symbol  of 
the  value  which  God  sets. — "  Are  not  two  sparromi 
sold  for  a  farthing  !  "  or,  the  birds  of  the  air  a  ser- 
mon  to  us,  both  in  death  and  in  life. — God  cares  iot 
all  Mving,  after  its  own  kind  :  1.  According  to  it! 
life  (the  Living  One  cares  for  the  living,  the  God  of 
providence  for  every  individual,  the  sympathizing 
Saviour  pities  every  one) ;  2.  according  to  its  peculiai 
mode  of  life  {iov 'Bis  creatures  in  His  goodness,  foi 
persons  in  His  love,  for  believers  in  His  grace) ;  3.  ac 
cording  to  the  object  of  their  lives  (Christ,  for  Hia 
own  sake  and  for  that  of  His  people  ;  Christians,  for 
Christ's  and  their  own  sakes  ;  and  all  cre-atures,  for 
the  sake  of  Christians  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God). 
— "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered  ;  '* 
or,  the  complete  safety  of  Christians  in  the  keeping 
of  their  Father :  1.  Their  whole  Ufe,  with  all  that  cha. 
racterizes  and  adorns  it,  is  safe ;  2.  they  lose  theii 
earthly  life,  only  to  gain  a  higher ;  3.  their  life,  with 
all  its  gain,  is  bestowed  on  them  by  their  Father  in 
heaven. 

Starke : — Those  who  fear  to  proclaim  the  whole 
truth  are  false  teachers,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot. — 
Quesnel :  It  is  sinful  to  withhold  the  word  of  God 
from  the  common  people.  [Quesnel  adds  on  ver.  27 : 
"  The  Church  has  no  more  hidden  mysteries,  nor  se- 
cret truths ;  and  it  is  now  the  time  to  reveal  all  the 
knowledge  and  grace  which  Christ  has  committed 
to  her.  It  is  to  injure  religion,  to  imagine  that  it  con- 
tams  some  truths  or  mysteries  which  ought  to  be 
concealed." — ^P.  S.] — Cramer:  Human  fear  must  be 
overcome  by  the  fear  of  God. — Eternal  death  is  the 
only  evil  which  really  deserves  to  be  feared. — Ques- 
nel :  It  is  a  sign  of  great  blindness  to  allow  our  souls 
to  be  destroyed. — The  contemplation  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  a  powerful  means  for  overcoming  the 
fear  of  man. — What  infinite  value  attaches  to  a  soul 
for  which  Jesus  has  shed  his  blood !  [We  add  from 
Quesnel  on  ver.  28  :  "  It  is  prudence  to  deliver  up 
the  body  in  order  to  save  the  souL  This  is  to  cast 
the  lading  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea,  to  preserve  the 
men  from  destruction.  A  man  loses  nothing  when 
he  loses  that  only  which  must  perish." — ^P.  S.] 

Heubner  .-—Nothing  in  the  life  of  His  people  is  of 
small  importance  before  God. — Infinite  vabe  of  ai 
immortal  souL 


CHAP.  X.  32,  33. 


!»• 


10,  Confemon  and  Denial ;  hittory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  judgment  of  the  world.    Fifth  wamioi 

and  comfort.    Ch.  X.  32,  33. 

32  _    Whosoever  therefore  [Every  one,  therefore,  who] '  shall  confess   me  before  men 
him  will  I  confess  also  [also  confess,  Kayw\  before  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaveii 

33  [in  the  heavens]."     But  whosoever  [whoever]  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  1 
also  deny  before  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [in  the  heavens]. 


'  Ver.  82. — [lias  oiv  (JirTiS,  Lange ;  Jeder  nun,  der ;  -while  in  ver, 
■  Ver.  82.-^'Ei/  tqXs  ovpavoh  both  here  and  in  ver.  83. 


J  we  have  simply  cfiTTis,  without  Tray.— P.  8, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  32.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  shall 
confess  [acknowledge]  Me  ;  Sfiohoyrjaei  iv 
4/j.o  i, — literally :  confesa  in  Me*  "This  corresponds 
with  the  Idea  of  eV  XpirraS  c/j/ai.''  So  also  in  Luke 
xli.  8.  [The  cV  is  not  equivalent  to  in  behalf  of  Me, 
as  Owen  explains,  but  it  shows  the  ground  or  root  of 
the  confession,  namely,  a  living  union  with  Christ. 
He  does  not  mean  a  mere  outward  confession  of  the 
mouth,  but  a  genuine  and  consistent  confession  of 
the  whole  life.  "  He  will  not  confess  the  confessing 
Judas,  nor  deny  the  denying  Peter,"  because  the  con- 
fession of  the  former  was  hypocritical,  the  denial  of 
the  latter  a  transient  wealmess,  followed  immediately 
by  the  deepest  repentance. — P.  S.] 

[Him  will  I  also  confess,  .  .  him  will  I  also 
deny,  etc. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  Alford  suggests, 
that  both  here  and  in  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  vii. 
21— 23,  the  Saviour,  a/i!er  mention  of  the  J^ather,' de- 
jcribes  Himself  as  the  Judge  and  Arbiter  of  eternal 
life  and  death.— P.  S.] 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Every  genuine  and  earnest  testimony  for  Christ 
fs  a  confession,  while  every  unchristian  deed  is  a  de- 
nial. "  The  world,  in  its  indifference  and  hesitation 
between  heaven  and  hell — or,  rather,  in  its  antago- 
nism to  God,  under  the  pretence  of  moraUty — con- 
demns only  two  things  :  secular  crimes  and  heaven- 
ly virtues,  or  the  manifestations  of  faith  ;  nay,  the 
latter  incur  its  special  ire,  as  it  considers  them  the 
worst  of  crimes.  Hence  our  testimony  for  Christ 
must  always  be  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  world, 
which  readily  seizes  upon  it  and  treats  it  as  a  crime ; 
thus  converting  our  profession  into  a  confession." 
Let  it,  however,  be  also  remembered,  that  every  gen- 
uine confession  is  not  merely  concerning  Christ,  but 
in  Christ — concerning  all  revelation,  and  concerning 
the  new  state  of  matters  which  this  revelation  is  de- 
signed to  inaugurate. 

2.  This  confession  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  His 
people  indicates  the  contrast  between  the  import  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  cause  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confession  of  His  people  on 
the  part  of  Christ  before  the  Father,  marks  the  con- 
trast between  the  hum])le  estate  of  Christians  here,  and 
the  glory  to  which  they  are  called.  In  both  instances, 
the  contrast  is  infinite ;  but  it  is  the  faith  of  His  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  the  Saviour  on 
She  other,  which  influences  the  confession. — Again  : 
Denial  on  the  part  of  Christ,  implies  denial  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  of  love,  and  of  life.    Acoordiag- 

*  [De  Wette  and  Alford :  A  Hobraistlc  or  rather  Syriac 
mode  of  expression  for,  shall  make  Me  the  object  of  his  ac- 
knoTledsi  If  *i  t  araonsr  and  before  men. — P.  B.  1 


ly,  this  virtually  implies  the  judgment.  Substantial 
ly,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  verdict,  "  I  never  knew 
you,"  Matt.  vii.  23 ;  only  with  increased  intensity, 
since  it  applies  to  His  messengers  and  witnesses,  who 
were  specially  commissioned  to  malte  confession  of 
Him.  Any  Christian  fVitipnt  in  such  persons  shall 
be  utterly  ignored,  since  it  haa  not  led  to  that  tn  e 
confession  which  is  the  victory  over  the  world.  The> 
are  unregenerate,  and  hence  remain  unacknowledgpp 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  glorious  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  the  grounc 
on  which  Christians  are  called  to  make  confession 

1.  It  is  a  revelation  which  brings  everything  to  light 
and  hence  fills  the  Christian  with  joy  in  the  word; 

2.  by  it  the  whole  life  of  believers  is  preserved  and 
completed ;  accordingly,  they  are  also  encouraged 
wholly  to  own  Jesus. — The  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Christian  life  as  summed  up  in  the  word  confemng 
1.  Our  course  here  may  be  summed  up  as  either  a 
confession  or  a  denial  of  Christ ;  2.  so  also  the  judg. 
ment  to  come, — it  is  either  a  confession  or  a  denial 
on  the  part  of  Christ. — As  Christ  is  to  us  before  men, 
so  shall  we  be  to  Him  before  His  Father  in  heaven. 
— Unutterable  cowardice  and  vileness  of  the  man  who 
attaches  greater  value  to  the  judgment  of  men  than 
to  that  of  our  Father  in  heaven. — A  genuine  confes- 
sion is  a  confession  both  In  the  Lord  and  of  the  Lord. 
— A  genuine  confession  must  be  in  accordance  with 
what  we  confess  :  1.  It  is  an  outward  manifestation 
which  must  also  increasingly  appear  in  the  life ;  2.  it 
is  a  life  which  ever  proves  a  manifestation  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God. — The  administration  of  God  will 
be  sealed  and  confirmed  by  this,  that  Christ  shall 
confess  His  own  before  His  Father. — The  great  pro- 
mise attaching  to  Christian  faithfulness. 

Starke  : — Christ  is  not  only  denied  with  the  lips, 
but  also  by  an  ungodly  hfe. — Zekius :  Woe  to  all 
apostates. 

Heubner  : — The  judgment  of  Christ  alone  is  de 
cisive. 

[  Quesnel : — To  confess  Jesus  Christ  is  to  follow 
His  precept  and  example ;  to  suffer  for  His  sake ;  to 
love,  teach,  and  practise  His  doctrine. — We  refei 
this  great  truth  to  the  times  of  the  martyrs,  becaust 
we  will  not  ourselves  be  martyrs  for  the  truth.  It  be- 
longs to  all  times  and  aU  believers,  every  one  in  hia 
proper  way. — To  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God 
without  having  Christ  for  our  Advocate,  and,  on  thn 
contrary,  to  have  Him  there  as  a  witnese  and  a  judge, 
how  can  we  think  of  it  and  not  expire  with  horror  1  • 
—P.  S.] 

*  [Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Com.  on  Matt  x.  831  approprtatei 
the  last  sentence  from  Quesnel  literally,  without  any  ao 
knowlcds:raent.l 
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II.   Christ  come  to  send  into  the  old  world,  not  peace,  but  u,  stiiord,  because  He  sends,  in  Sis  love,  aiieluA 
peace  and  eterttal  life.     Sixth  waming  and  comfort.    Ch.  X.  34-89. 

84         Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  [to  throw,  ^aXtLv]  peace  on  [the  old]  earth :  1 

35  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
[with]  his  father,  and  the  [a]  daughter  against  [with]  her  mother,  and  tlie  daughter-in 

36  law  [a  bride,  viJ/xi^ijf]   against  [with]   her  mother  in-law.     And  a  man's  foes  shall  bt 

37  they  of  his  own  household.  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

38  And    he   that  taketh  not    his   cross,   and   followeth   after  me,   is  not  worthy   of  me. 

39  He  that  findeth  [hath  foimd  or  gained,  eipuiv^  his  life  [i/'i'X'?'']  shall  lose  it :  and '  he 
that  loseth  [hath  lost,  aTroAe'cras,  i.  e.,  sacriPced  for  Christ]  ]iis  life  for  my  sake  shal' 
find  it. 


^  Ver.  89. — [Cod,  Sinait.  omits  the  clause :  5  evpaiy  .  , 
P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ter.  34.  I  came  not  to  send  peace. — How  does 
this  agree  with  the  angeUc  hymn,  Luke  ii.  14?  Mey- 
er :  "This  is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  expression,  but 
Jesus  really  states  an  object,  although  not  'he  Jinal 
object,  of  His  advent ;  since  He  clearly  foresaw  the 
hostile  opposition  as  an  unaroidable  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  state  of  things,  which,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  His  Messianic  ofSce,  He  must  therefore 
have  willed."  So  far  well ;  but  the  expression  itself 
must  have  rendered  any  misunderstanding  impossible. 
Hence  ^aKeif  is  so  chosen,  that  it  does  not  apply 
merely  to  p.ax'^i-poLv.  Wetstein  erroneously  regards 
it  as  equivalent  to  sowing.  It  evidently  impMes  sudden 
action ;  probably  also  throwing,  casting.  It  there- 
fore accords  with  the  expression  i-K\  ttjj'  yTi" , 
and  implies  something  quite  different  from  the  angel- 
ic song,  ^  ir  1  yris  ilpi]vn.*  Luke  (xii.  51)  uses 
the  expression  ^ovvat  tv  tj)  yri,  and  accordingly  does 
not  employ  the  word  $d\\eiu,  which,  however,  occurs 
in  ver.  49 :  irvp  i^Kdov  $a\i7v  ets  ttjv  yrfv.  By  the 
term  "  earth^''  we  are  to  understand  the  ancient  and 
established  theocratic  and  pohtical  order  of  things, 
John  iii.  31 ;  Rev.  xiii.  11.  To  "t  Christ  could  not 
bring  peace,  but  the  sword,  i.  e,,  a  contest  for  life  and 
death,  in  order  to  establish  His  kingdom  of  peace. 
The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  can  only  be  established 
by  the  destruction  of  the  sinful  principles  of  the  old 
man,  the  old  world,  and  the  old  earth. 

Ver.  35.  For  I  am  come. — Not  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  ver.  21,  but  the  reverse  of  the  picture  there 
given.  The  terms,  5  1 X i*  "" "'  t  kt a,  indicate  a  di- 
rect inflnence  from  the  Lord;  hence,  the  son,  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  are  here  the  repre- 
eentatives  of  Christ  It  has  not  inaptly  been  suggest- 
ed, that  these  special  terms  have  been  selected,  be- 
lause  the  yoimger  members  and  the  female  portion 
»f  households  were  commonly  the  first  to  embrace 
the  gospel.  There  is  also  an  evident  reference  here 
to  Micah  vii.  6,  although  in  a  modified  and  free  man- 
tier.  Stier  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  according 
to  the  predictions  of  Micah,  war  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion  were  to  usher  in  the  kingdom 

*  [In  the  same  ebapte'  of  Lnke,  where  the  Olorla  in  «" 
tdaie  occurs,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  was  set  tor  tlie  fall  as 
Koll  as  the  rising  of  many,  il.  3i.  His  Gosiiel  is  a  savor  of 
isath  unto  death  to  unbelieveis,  as  it  is  a  savor  of  life  unto 
Ufa  '■.0  believers,  2  Cor.  tl.  16.— P.  8.] 


auTiV,  f  «i  j  hut  it  Is  sustained  by  all  other  aathoritieq.*- 

of  peace.  "  The  best  and  most  precious  peace  oij 
earth,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  every  other,  is  domes- 
tic peace  and  family  concord.  But  so  long  as  it  lests 
on  a  false  foundation,  it  must  be  broken  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  peace  of  Chnst."  For  kindred 
rabbinical  sayings,  see  Meyer  and  Schottgen,  p.  105. 

Ver.  37.  [He  that  loveth,  etc.^ — Our  Lord  claimii 
here  a  love  stronger  than  the  dearest  natural  attach- 
ments, such  a  love  and  devotion  as  is  due  only  to  a 
truly  Divine  being.  This  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
claim.s  which  in  Him,  the  God-Man,  are  perfectly  easy, 
natural,  and  irresistible,  while  in  others  they  would  be 
extreme  madness  or  intolerable  presumption. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  38.  He  that  does  not  take  his  cross, 
AafiBdiy  e  i, — freely  ;  referring  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, by  which  the  cruciarii  were  obhged  to  carry 
their  cross  (xxvii.  82).  A  prophetic  reference  to  the 
death  of  Christ ;  no  doubt  purposely  chosen,  in  ordei 
to  prepare  the  disciples  for  that  fearful  prospect. 
That  the  Lord  anticipated  this  consummation  at  au 
early  period,  appears  from  John  iii.  14.  [His  cross, 
as  I  shall  carry  Mi/  cross.] 

Ver.  39.  He  that  hath  found  his  life.— De 
Wette :  "  ^vxv  means  here,  in  alternate  clauses,  the  life 
of  the  body  and  eternal  life,  or  the  salvation  of  the 
soul."  He  that  gains,  or  saves,  his  earthly  life,  pre- 
serving it  by  unfaithfulness,  shall  lose  the  life  of  his 
life.  But  he  that  loses  it  by  faithfulness,  shaU  find  eter- 
nal  life.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the 
Lord  only  speaks  of  one  true  kind  of  life.  Hence, 
the  finding  or  preserving  of  life  in  the  first  case,  and 
the  loss  of  it  in  the  second,  are  only  in  appearance. 
Lastly,  it  seems  to  us  quite  incompatible  to  suppose, 
with  Meyer,  that  this  eternal  life  shall  only  be  enjoy- 
ed at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.* 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAI,. 

1,  "These  verses  contain  a  cycle  of  ideas  which 
had  never  before  been  uttered  by  mortal.     AU  the 

*  (8o  also  Alford:  "The  first  ^ux'fl  Is  the  H/e  of  thit 
world,  which  we  here  all  count  so  dear  to  us;  the  second, 
implied  in  avTiiv,  the  real  life  of  man  in  a  blessed  eterni- 
ty." But  the  contrast  is  not  between  this  present  life  and 
the  life  to  come  (comp.  the  post  participles :  evpciv  and 
airoAtVas,  who  Am  found,  who  has  lost,  not:  whojlndetli, 
who  loseth) ;  but  between  the  outward,  earthly,  secular  lifft. 
with  all  its  pleasures,  comforts,  and  the  inward  spiiitual 
eternil  life,  which  commfinces  already  here  in  t'aith,  t  &t  wit 
be  perfected  in  heaven. — P.  B.] 


CHAP.  X   S4-b9. 
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foimcr  prophetic  expectations  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  here  presented  to  our  view  as  super- 
Bensuous,  future,  and  heavenly, — quite  in  accordance 
with  the  deeper  sense  of  the  predictions  of  inspired 
seers,  yet  never  before  expressed  in  a  manner  so  clear 
and  decided.  This,  then,  is  the  great  barrier  cast  by 
the  Lord  in  the  way  of  all  who  would  construct  the 
kingdom  of  peace  in  tils  world  from  worldly  ele- 
ments,— beginning  with  the  Jews,  whose  folly  is  here 
exposed,  and  ending  with  the  thoughtless  builders  of 
the  last  time."     Stier. 

2.  The  Lord  makes  an  onslaught  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world  with  the  holy  sword  of  His 
word,  allowing  the  world  to  employ  the  sword  of  per- 
secution against  Himself  and  His  people.  Comp.  Jer. 
viii.  11  j  vi.  14  ;  Micahiii.  5,  11 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  10,  16  ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  4.  This  passage  may  also  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  charge  brought  against  Protestantism, 
as  if  it  had  served  to  divide  nations,  and  led  to  civil 
wars.  [The  civil  wars  in  France,  the  thirty  years' 
war  in  Germany,  the  civil  war  in  England.] 

3.  The  Lord  makes  on  this  occasion  the  first  allu- 
sion to  His  death  on  the  cross.  A  masterly  prepara- 
tion of  His  disciples.  Crucifixion  was  the  worst  kind 
of  punishment  then  known  ;  hence  the  phrase,  to  take 
his  cross,  signifies  the  voluntary  readiness  to  suffer 
the  utmost  in  this  world  for  Christ.  Indirectly, 
Christ  presented  Hunself  already  here  as  the  first 
bearer  of  the  cross  (follow  after  Me). 

4.  The  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  that 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  etc.,  holds  true  both 
historically  and  spiritually.  That  species  of  egotism 
which  ever  seeks  to  preserve  its  life,  and  constantly 
aims  after  its  own,  shall  find^death ;  while  faith,  with 
its  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  is  crowned  by  life. 
Compare  the  mystic  work  :  Theologia  Germanica, 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  follows  out  this  idea.* 

HOMILETICAL  AJST3  PEACTICAL. 

Dangerous  delusion,  as  if  Christ  had  brought  a 
delusive  peace  to  the  delusions  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  1.  Character  of  this  delusion, — a.  historical- 
ly: the  ancient  and  more  recent  chiliastic  views,  as 
appearing  in  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  tendencies ; 
5.  dogmatically:  it  springs  from  an  overestimate  of 
the  old  order  of  things,  from  an  underestimate  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  from  a  false  estimate  of  what  is 
external,  compared  with  what  is  internal.  2.  Its  per- 
Dicious  effects.  We  lose  Christ,  the  true  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  false  messiah.  We 
lose  true  peace,  and,  with  it,  the  prospect  of  that 
kingdom  of  peace  which  is  yet  to  cover  the  whole 
world.  Lastly,  we  surrender  our  hope  in  the  great 
and  glorious  appearance  of  the  Lord  of  peace. — The 
world  in  its  unregenerate  state  is  just  Uke  the  old 
garment,  upon  which  it  were  folly  to  put  the  new 
cloth  of  Christ's  peace. — The  lost  estate  of  the  world 
appears  most  distinctly  in  the  false  peace  which  it 
cherishes. — Christ  sends  a  sword  in  order  to  send 
peace. — The  .sword  of  Christ,  and  the  sword  of  the 
world  ;  or,  suffering  on  the  cross,  and  affixing  to  the 
trass. — The  family  as  the  basis  of  every  spiritual 
movement :  1.  The  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  ; 
2.  the  battle-field  of  the  spirit  of  peace  ;  3.  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  or  of  the 
Church. — Christ's  warfare  infinitely  preferable  to  the 

•  [An  English  translation  by  Miss  C.  "Winkworth  with 
[ntToductions  by  the  late  Chevalier  Buusen,  and  Charles 
i'nirsley,  repuMished  jit  Andovev. — P.  S.] 


peace  of  the  world.  1.  The  peace  of  the  world  endi 
with*  the  eternal  rebeUion  and  warfare  of  hell ;  2, 
the  warfare  of  Christ  ushers  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  heavenly  peace. — The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  trae 
peace:  1.  It  proceeds  from  His  peace ;  2.  it  is  wield 
ed  in  the  service  of  His  peace ;  3.  it  leads  to  His  peace 
— The  claims  of  Christ  are  identical  with  those  of 
God  Himself  (Ex.  xx.). — The  love  of  Chri.st  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  love  of  the  family.  1.  Its  value  :  (a)  It 
is  higher  than  family  love ;  (b)  it  may  even  come 
into  conflict  with  the  latter,  for,  (c)  Christ  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother ;  (d)  His  love  forms  the  basis 
of  true  family  love  ;  («)  it  gives  an  eternal  and  spirit- 
ual character  to  the  love  of  the  family.  2.  Its  claims 
"  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother,"  etc.,  is  not  wor- 
thy of  Christ ;  for,  (a)  he  betrays  the  highest  love  ; 
(b)  he  does  not  properly  love  even  his  own  ;  (c)  he 
is  lost  to  true  love  which  gives  to  man  his  real  value. 
— Enlarged  view.  The  love  of  Christ  far  above  a]) 
earthly  love. — The  love  of  Christ  may  well  claim  from 
us  the  surrender  of  those  we  love,  and  of  our  owa 
life  also  ;  1.  Explanation  of  this  statement ;  2.  d» 
monstration  of  it. — Spurious  affection  for  our  own,  in 
in  reality  only  disguised  self-love. — Relation  betwee:! 
the  fifth  and  the  first  commandment :  1.  The  formoi 
is  subordinate  to  the  latter,  because,  2.  it  spring! 
from  it,  and  3.  it  is  fulfilled  in  it. — The  first  utterance 
of  the  Lord  concerning  His  cross  was  when  He  sum- 
moned His  disciples  to  share  it  with  Him, — "  He  that 
findeth  his  hfe : "  1.  The  historical  motto  of  Chris 
tianity ;  2.  the  motto  of  the  inner  life ;  3.  the  motto 
of  every  relationship  of  hfe,  of  every  possession,  en- 
joyment, or  claim. 

Starke: — The  blame  rests  not  with  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Isa.  ix.  6  ;  nor  with  the  gospel,  Eph. 
vi.  15  ;  but  with  the  malice  of  man. — Zeisius  :  Christ 
the  Wonderful ;  Prince  of  Peace,  yet  disturber  of 
peace. — Satan  and  his  children  the  real  cause  of  all 
disturbances  in  the  world. — Quesnel:  Our  nearest 
friends  oftentimes  the  gi-eatest  enemies  of  our  salva- 
tion.— Natural  affection  is  proper  in  its  oivn  place, 
but  it  must  not  occupy  the  first  rank. — Ever  let  us 
assign  to  God  the  highest  place,  as  the  first  com- 
mandment enjoins.  Amandus  est  genitor,  sed  pj'ts- 
poneTidus  est  creator  [Augustine'). — Christo  nihil  prw- 
jponere  debemus,  guotdam  et  ille  nihil  nobis  prceposuii 
( Cyprian). — To  deny  what  is  earthly,  fonns  a  gi-eat 
part  in  the  divine  life. — We  cannot  love  Christ  if  we 
cherish  the  love  of  the  world. — Our  closest  relation- 
ships often  lead  aside  from  the  liighest  good ;  hence 
they  must  be  abnegated. — Every  Christian  must  bear 
the  cross. — To  love  oneself  inordinately,  is  in  reality 
to  hate  oneself — Loss  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  true 
gain. — Death  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  true  life. 

He^ibner: — Christianity  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  world,  and  yet  a  message  of  peace  for  the  world. 
— Surrender  of  natural  ties. — What  does  Christ  offer 
in  their  stead  ?  Heavenly,  spiritual,  and  eternal  con- 
nections.— How  much  of  natural  affection  has  been 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Christ  [but  in  this  ease, 
sacrificing  is  not  surrendering,  but  sanctifying  and 
giving  up  to  God]  ! — Christ  has  displayed  the  greatest 
love  toward  us  (1  John  iv.  19). — To  shepherds:  Do 
you  love  the  flock  of  Christ  more  than  your  own 
house?  Dent,  xxxiii.  9,  10. — False  apphcation  of  this 
declaration  by  monastioism. — No  cross,  no  crown.— 
Without  Christ,  no  true  happiness. — Nothing  is  lost 
that  is  surrendered  for  Christ. 

*  [Not:  '^  fiprings  from,  "  as  the  Edinb.  trl.  reverses  th< 
German:  '' gM  aus  in  den  (not:  vc^n  detii)  ewigon  AnJ 
ruhr  nnd  Krieg  del  Hollc."— P.  8.1 
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THE  GOSPEt  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


IS.  Along  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  His  servants  bring,  not  misery,  but  the  highest  happiness  into  the  world 
They  wlio  receive  them,  receive  Clirist  and  God  Himself,  and  their  reward  is  from  Him,  is  God  Han 
self.     Seventh  warning  and  comfort.     Ch.  X.  40-42. 

to         He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that 

41  sent  me.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro 
phet  s  reward;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man 

42  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one 
of  these  little  ones '  a  cup  of  cold  water '  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 


'  Ver.  42. — [Cod.  D.,  etc.,  read:  twi/  iKax^tnuiv  for  Tiy  fj-LKpoiv. — P.  S,] 

'  Ter.  42.— [Cod.  D.,  Origen,  and  some  later  MSS.  ad(l  liSaTo!,  water,  after  ij/v  XPO",  cold.- 


■P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  40.  He  that  receiveth  you. — Such  is  the 
general  principle.  The  explanation  of  de  Wette — 
"  your  cause  is  Mine,  and  the  cause  of  God  " — does 
not  exhaust  its  import.  It  implies,  not  merely  that 
the  disciples  shall  find  welcome  and  succor,  but  also, 
that  the  cross  which  tiiey  bring  with  them  shall  be 
the  well-spring  of  infinite  blessing. — This  principle 
ilso  embodies  the  two  great  features  of  salvation — 
It  is  to  receive  Christ  and  to  receive  God.  [Alford  : 
"  5  €  X  E  T  a  1  has  here  the  wider  sense  of  not  only  re- 
ceiving to  house  and  board,  but  receiving  in  heart 
and  life  the  message  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the 
bearers.     See  John  xx.  21." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  41.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet. — The 
special  application  and  inference  from  the  principle. 
— In  the  name.  In  r.abbinical  writings,  c>a!5  . 
Meyer  :  "  With  reference  to  that  which  the  name  im- 
plies. [Alford  -."el?  anofia,  a.  Hebraism  (pwb  j  : 
iecause  he  is,  i.  e.,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  whose  proph- 
et he  is.  The  sense  is :  He  who  by  receiving  a  proph- 
et because  he  is  a  prophet,  or  a  holy  man  because  he 
is  a  holy  man,  recognizes,  enters  into,  these  states  as 
ippointed  by  Me,  shall  receive  the  blessedness  of 
these  states,  shall  derive  all  the  spiritual  benefits 
which  these  states  bring  with  them,  and  share  their 
eperlasting  reward." — Wordsworth:  *'e(y  ovo^a  is 
more  forcible  than  iv  tw  ocd^ari.  It  signifies  an  in- 
ward movement  of  love  to,  and,  as  it  were,  identifica- 
tion with  the  prophet,  and  consequently  a  reception 
of  his  message  into  the  soul.  He  who  receives  a 
minister  of  Christ,  because  he  is  such,  and  with  love 
and  adhesion  to  Christ,  the  True  Prophet  (as  distin- 
guished from  men,  who  are  only  His  instruments), 
shall  partake  in  the  reward  promised  to  those  '  who 
'.urn  many  to  righteousness  '  (Dan.  xii.  3).  The  proph- 
et to  be  received  may  be  an  unworthy  person — a  Ju- 
das. Our  Lord,  foreseeing  this,  says  that  the  ojjice  is 
to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  person  ;  and  that  you 
will  not  lose  your  reward  if  you  receive  a  prophet, 
though  he  who  is  received  is  unworthy.  Keceive  him 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  sec- 
ular pre-eminence  or  any  worldly  consideration,  but 
because  he  is  a  prophet,  and  you  will  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward." — P.  S.] — A  prophet's  reward  ; — 
Va  Wette :  Such  as  a  prophet  receives,  not  such  as 
he  gives  (Paulas). 

A  righteous  man  ;  i.  e.,  one  who  embodies 
prophecy  in  his  faith  and  life.  Evidently  alluding  to 
the  righteousness  of  faith  in  Christ. 


Ter.  42.  Unto  one  of  these  little  [lowly] 

ones With    reference  to  the  disciples.     Fritzsche 

suggests  that  they  are  so  called,  because  the  Kabbina 
designated  their  disciples  as  Q^jap  .*  Meyer  sees  in 
it  an  allusion  to  their  future  low  and  despised  condi- 
tion.  In  our  view,  the  expression  refera  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  contrast  between  the  disciples  and  Christ 
their  Master,  and  to  that  between  their  low  position 
in  the  world  and  their  high  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — A  cup  of  ccld  water ;  i.  e.,  the  smallesl 
favor,  the  least  act  of  Christian  charity. — His  re- 
ward ; — i.  e.,  the  reward  meet  and  due  to  him. 

On  the  result,  and  the  work  achieved  by  the  Apos- 
tles, comp.  Mark  vi.  12,  13;  Luke  ix.  6. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  principle,  "  He  that  receiveth  you,"  etc.,  ig 
closely  connected  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christ's  own  mission  into  the  world,  John  xx.  21. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  and  He  in  turn  sends  Hia 
Apostles.  Accordingly,  they  who  receive  His  Apos- 
tles, receive  Him  ;  and  they  who  receive  Him,  receive 
God.  "  This  not  merely  implies :  it  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  if  he  had  received,  etc. ;  but,  that  Christ  real- 
ly comes  to  us  in  and  by  His  servants.  '  I  in  them, 
and  Thou  in  Me,'  John  xvii.  23."  Gerlach. 

2.  This  principle  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  relations  of  spiritual  life.  By  means 
of  spiritual  susceptibility,  man  comes  to  share  and 
enjoy  spiritual  fellowship,  and  thus  both  blessing  and 
blessedness  ;  or,  the  reward  of  him  who  communi- 
cates spiritual  blessings.  Eeceptive  spirits  enter  into 
spiritual  fellowship  and  enjoy  spiritual  community 
with  productive  spirits ;  believers  through  the  Apos- 
tles with  Christ  and  God. 

3.  Even  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake  had  been  declared  identical 
with  persecution  for  Christ's  sake.  Here  also  the 
term  "  righteous  "  evidently  points  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  and  that  all  the  more  distinctly,  thai 
even  in  a  historical  sense,  Christ,  as  the  Eighteous 

*  [But  such  a  Eabbinical  phrase  is  doubtful.  In  the  pas- 
sage  quoted  by  Wetstein  C^j^^p  means  parri/ff,  i.  e.,  chii 
dren.  &e  Meyer  m  Zoc,  p.  241.'  Still  the  word  might  east 
ly  have  assumed  this  meaning  as  distinguished  fiom  S"! 
great,  a  master.  Alford  is  disjiosed  to  take  imik  o  ' 
literally  of  some  children  who  may  have  been  present  (xyilJ 
2-6);  but  Toiirwv  is  evidently  to  be  taken  hitKTthSt 
as  pointing  to  the  disciples  present. — P.  S.l 
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One,  formed  thu  connecting  link  between  the  proph- 
ets and  the  Apoatles. — Lastly,  this  promise  implies 
a  corresponding  warning  of  impending  judgment  in 
ease  of  resistance. 

4.  Extent  and  conditions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  witnesses  of  Christ  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
detrimental  consequences  which  the  message  of  peace 
brings,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. — A  Ghris- 
tdan  may  well  invite  others  to  share  the  cross,  since 
he  invites  them  to  share  the  crown. — Blessed  misery 
which  Christianity  causes  in  the  world. — "  He  that 
receiveth  you,"  etc. ;  or,  the  apostolic  authority:  1. 
What  important  conditions  attach  to  it ;  2.  how  these 
conditions  constitute  its  greatness. — How  the  great- 
ness of  Christ's  servants  appears  and  disappears  :  1, 
It  appears  in  their  being  ambassadors  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  of  God;  2.  it  disappears  before  the 
Spirit,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Father,  whom  they  bring 
to  those  who  receive  them. — Susceptibihty,  or  trust- 
fulness, the  bond  of  spiritual  fellowship  and  spiritual 
communication  between  heaven  and  earth. — Those 
who  are  susceptible  obtain  the  reward  of  Heaven's 
messengers  whom  they  receive,  and  that  in  ascending 
line :  1.  The  reward  of  a  prophet;  2.  the  reward  of 
a  righteous  man ;  3.  the  fullest  reward  of  a  righteous 
man  in  the  reward  of  all  the  Apostles. — Faith  in  the 
Righteous  One  ;  the  righteousness  of  faith. — Even 
the  smallest  service  of  love  may  obtain  the  richest 
reward,  if,  in  doing  it  to  the  Lord's  people,  we  de- 
vote it  to  the  Lord  Himself.— If  it  is  intended  as  ev- 
idence of  our  having  received  the  Lord. 


Starke: — Luke  x.  16  ;  John  xiii.  20. — Cramer 
— He  that  receives  the  servants  of  God,  receives  God 
Himself  into  his  house. — The  more  lowly  in  outward 
appearance  the  messenger  who  is  received,  the  great- 
er the  faith  which  sees  Christ  in  him,  and  looks  only 
to  the  Lord.  Matt.  xxv.  81. — Osiander  : — It  shalj 
be  well  both  in  time  and  eternity  with  him  who  pro- 
motes the  Christian  ministry  and  schools,  and  who 
does  good  to  believers. 

[  Quesnel  on  ver.  42 : — Charity  heightens  the  small- 
est actions.  It  is  this  which  recommends  good  works. 
— Under  a  just  and  merciful  God,  no  sin  is  unpunish- 
ed, no  good  action  is  unrewarded. — Jesus  Christ  cou- 
firms  this  last  promise  with  the  solemn  Verily,  to 
stimulate  us  to  acts  of  charity,  and  to  destroy  all 
doubt  as  to  the  reward. — In  the  world,  great  services 
only  receive  great  reward ;  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  smallest  acts  of  kindness  to  the  humblest  pei'sons 
may  justly  hope  for  a  very  great  reward. — P.  'S.] 

ffeubner  : — The  spirit  of  faith  and  of  love  trans- 
forms every  work,  and  surrounds  even  the  meanest 
with  a  halo  of  glory. — God  leaves  not  the  smallest 
deed  of  love  unrewarded. 

General  survey  of  the  whole  chapter. — Homily  oa 
the  apostolic  mission  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  :  a, 
Their  mission,  and  their  preparation  for  it  by  the 
Lord';  b,  the  goal,  and  the  order  of  their  journey ;  c, 
their  freedom  from  care,  and  their  sustenance ;  d, 
their  stay,  and  their  further  progress  ;  e.  their  suffer- 
ings; /.  their  encouragements  and  consolations. — 
Lectures  on  smaller  portions  :  The  Apostles  and 
their  mission  (vers.  1-10). — The  world  in  its  bearing 
toward  the  Apostles  (vers.  11-22). — Admonitions 
and  consolations  of  the  Lord,  to  stir  us  up  to  faith- 
fulness in  our  work  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  (vers.  23^2). 


CHRIST  MANTIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  THE  KING,  BT  CLEARLY  BRINGING  OUT  THE 
FACT,  THAT  HE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  OWNED  AS  PROPHET,  AND  BT  MANIFESTING  HIS 
ROYAL  DIGNITY.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CHRIST 
AND  THE  OLD  THEOCRATIC  WORLD,  PREFIGURED  BT  THE  DIFFICULTIES  EXPE- 
RIENCED BT  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  UNBELIEF  MANIFESTED 
m  THE  CITIES  OF  GALILEE. 


Chapter  XL 
(The  Gospel  for  the  Zd  Srniday  in  Advent:  XI.  2-10.— Parallels :  Luke  vii.  18-35 ;  x.  13-15,  21,  22.) 


Iohtenib:— While  Christ's  blessed  activity  was  bearing  richest  fruits,  and  during  the  course  of  His  thi-d  journey,  whea 
passing  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  where  His  advent  had  been  announced  and  prep.ared  by  HiB 
twelve  Apostles,  the  great  conflict  between  Hini  and  the  old  secularized  theocracy  commenced.  Hitherto  thfl 
attacks  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  on  the  Lord  had  been  at  least  Isolated.  But  now  commenced  a  series  ot 
contradictions,  springing  from  opposition  .ivowed,  and  on  principle,  and  Incited  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  at 
Jerusalem.  The  contest  opens  with  the  serious  circumstance,  that  even  .John,  the  Baptist  and  forerunner  of 
■the  Lord,  seems  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  being  offended  at  Him.  Christ  feels,  however,  so  certain  of  His  victory 
over  John,  that  immediately  after  replying  to  his  inquiry,  He  publicly  claims  him  as  His  associate  and  precursor.  All 
the  more,  therefore,  does  He  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  His  cotemporaries,  that  they  had  disbelieved  both  John  and  Him- 
self.  The  hopeless  captivity  of  J jhn  was  suflioient  evidence  that  the  people  had  given  him  up :  while  the  unbelief  of 
the  cities  of  Galilee  formed  a  plain  ini'Jsation  that  they  were  also  ready  to  surrender  the  Lord.    It  is  jharacteriatio  o' 
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the  systematic  method  of  Matthew,  that  he  records  on  this  occasion  the  sentence  of  condemnation  prononnced  hy  Ibl 
Lord  npon  these  cities,  which,  in  the  actual  course  of  events,  was  uttered  at  a  later  period,  when  Christ  finally  .*i1l 
Galilee.  But  this  unbelief  aLd  opposition  evoke,  in  all  its  depth  and  fulness,  Christ's  consciousness  of  His  royal  digni- 
ty, as  it  appears  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  chapter.  In  ch.  xii.  tliis  conflict  appears  as  one  of  principle, — tb« 
Pharisees  meeting  the  Lord  with  the  charge,  that  His  disciples,  and  He  Himself,  brolie  the  sabbath,  and  obliging  HUB 
to  withdraw  from  their  machinations  against  His  life.  At  last,  they  come  publicly  forward  with  the  accusatioi:  which 
they  had  before  spread  in  secret,  that  the  Lord  practised  magic,  was  in  league  with  Satan,  and  cast  out  devils  by  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  This  daring  accusation  obliged  the  Lord  publicly  to  rebuke  and  to  warn  them  of  blasphemj 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  return,  they  insist  on  some  sign  from  heaven  to  verify  His  Messianic  claims,  which  II 
disciples  had  published  as  a  secret.  The  Lord  Jesus  points  them  to  the  token  from  the  deep,  the  sign  of  the  propba 
Jonas— the  type  of  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  the  impendingjudgment  of  becoming  subject  to  the  sway  of  demon* 
which  awaited  them  after  His  decease.  The  opposition  to  Jesus  was  now  so  great  and  general,  that  even  His  mothe 
and  His  brethren  were,  in  their  mistaken  kindness,  offended  at  Him,  and  attempted  to  withdraw  Him  from  His  ene 
ffiies  under  a  pretext, — a  circumstance  to  which  the  Evangelist  faintly  alludes.  In  this  context,  the  Evangelist  re^ 
jords  the  seven  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ch.  xiii.),  some  of  which  had,  however,  been  uttered  at  a 
former  period.  These  parables  also  indicate  the  altered  position  of  the  Lord  with  reference  to  the  people.  He  now 
requires  to  instruct  them  by  parables  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  oifences  still  continue  and  increase.  At  the 
close  of  these  parables,  the  Evangelist  records,  that  the  Lord  was  rejected  even  by  His  own  city, — a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  period.  Jesus  then  withdraws  (though,  chronologically,  at  an  earlier  period,  see  ch. 
xii.)  from  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  who  had  shortly  before  ordered  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
betakes  Himself  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  (ch.  xiv.),  where  He  spreads  a  table  for  the  mnltitudes.  On  seveitl 
subsequent  occasions.  He  teaches  on  the  western  shore;  the  last  two  times  to  be  opposed  by  the  Pharisees,  chs.  xv.  Old 
ivi.  Only  in  passing,  and  preparatory  to  His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  does  He  again  visit  His  own  country  (ch.  iTli. 
22). 

We  have  been  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  anticipate  the  course  of  this  history,  m  order  to  exhibit  the  aeries  of 
conflicts  between  the  Lord  and  the  unbelieving  people.  But  there  is  another  and  higher  fact  to  which  this  chapter 
points.  We  see  in  it  the  royal  consciousness  of  Jesus  gradually  unfolding  with  increasing  majesty.  1.  Clirist  restores 
the  wavering  Baptist  to  the  pristine  confidence  of  his  faith.  2.  He  presents  the  Baptist  to  the  people  as  Elijah,  who, 
according  to  Malachi,  was  to  precede  the  advent  of  the  royal  Angel  of  the  Covenant.  3.  He  places  him  by  His  own 
Bide,  as  sharing  that  rejection  which  Himself  had  met  from  His  life.  4.  In  His  indignation  on  account  of  the  unbelief 
of  Galilee,  Ho  manifests  His  royal  dignity  by  announcing  the  coming  judgment.  5.  This  dignity  He  manifests  stiU 
further  by  a  grand  hymn  of  praise  to  His  Father,  and  by  the  revelation  of  His  own  majesty.  7.  He  graciously  invitef 
those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  find  rest  in  Him  in  the  kingdom  of  meekness,  of  patience,  and  of  holy  aa/* 
fering. 


1.   TTie  Baptist  wavers,  but  the  Lord  remains  stedfast,  and  restores  His  wavering  friend.     Ch.  XX  1-8. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  dis- 

2  ciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities.     Now  when  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his   [tlirough  liis]  '  disciples, 

3  And  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  [that  cometli],"  or  do  we  look  [shall 

4  we  look]  *  for  another  ?     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  shew  John  again 
[report  to  John]  ■*  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see  : 

5  The  bhnd  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 

6  And  blessed  is  Ae,  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  [at]  me. 

»  Ver.  2.— The  reading:  5  i  a  T(av  f/.a^7ira>v  aorou,  through  His  disciples,  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendort  U 
Itrongly  supported  by  Codd.  B,,  C,  D.,  etc.  But  even  Origen  and  other  fathers  favor  the  reading:  5uo,  and  this  cor- 
responds at  all  events  with  the  actual  fact  as  stated  by  Luke  vii.  19.  [A  t  a  la  undoubtedly  the  original  reading,  support- 
td  by  the  oldest  MS8.,  including  the  God.  Sinaiticus,  and  adopted  also  by  Tregelles,  Alford,  Wordsworth;  while  Sio  1b  a 
correction  from  Luke  vii.  19.     Lectio  difficilior  primatum  letiet, — P.  S.] 

5  Ter.  8.— [Or :  the  coming  One,  t>  fpxoA'f'")  ^'3^) ,  t.  «.,  the  Messiah.    See  Com.— P.  8.] 

>  Ver.  8. — [npofrSoKWjuec  Is  the  conjunctive  here.    See  Com.] 

*  Ver.  4 — [The  word  again  in  the  E.  V.  does  not  mean  here  a  second  time,  but  represents  the  preposif^n  &7r^  la 
3tra'>7€(AaTe.     But  report,  make  known  to,\a&  better  translation.    See  the  Dictionaries,  8,  ver'bo. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICAX. 

Ver.  1.  Thence. — From  the  place  whence  He 
aad  sent  His  disciples,  somewhere  to  the  south  of 
napemaum. 


To  teach  and  to  preach It  was  during  thie 

journey  that  Jesus  soon  afterward  reached  Magdala, 
where  He  was  anointed  by  the  woman  who  had  been 
a  sinner,  and  then  Nain,  where  He  raised  the  widow's 
son.  During  His  onward  course,  a  number  of  femal* 
disciples  gathered  around  Him  and  ministered  untf 
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Him,  Luke  viii.  2. — On  thia  occasion  He  was  over- 
taken by  the  messengers  of  John,  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  in  the  later  part  of  the  an- 
tmnn  of  the  year  781.  The  journey  closed  with 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  festival  of  Purim 
in  the  year  782,  after  which  the  Baptist  was  exe- 
cuted. 

In  their  cities,  outSi/. — Fritzache  (after  Ger- 
hard) :  In  the  cities  where  the  Apostles  had  already 
preached.  To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  Jesus  follow- 
ed immediately  upon  His  disciples.  But  if  the  dis- 
ciples had  distributed  themselves  over  the  different 
cities  which  Jesus  afterward  visited  in  succession, 
they  must  have  been  considerably  in  advance  of 
Him.  Meyer's  own  explanation — ^in  the  cities  of 
those  to  whom  He  went — amounts  to  a  mere  tau- 
tology. Euthym.  Zigabenus :  the  birth-places  of  the 
Apostles. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  prison. — In  the  fortress  of  Ma- 
chserus,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  2. — The  castle  of  Ma- 
chffiruB,  on  the  southern  border  of  Peraea,  toward 
Moabitis — probably  the  modem  Mkaur — was,  after 
Jerusalem,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Jews,  being 
protected  on  all  sides  by  deep  valleys.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  De  Bella  Jud.  vii.  6,  1). 

The  works  of  Christ. — Probably  referring  to 
His  mode  of  working,  and  more  especially  to  the 
events  above  recorded ;  His  gracious  intercourse  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (ch.  ix.,  etc.).  The  Baptist 
would  obtain  from  his  disciples  the  latest  reports  of 
the  works  of  Christ. 

He  sent. — Following  the  reading  5ia,  instead  of 
ivo,  we  might  feel  almost  inclined  with  Meyer  to 
take  TreV'/'ay  absolutely,  and  to  connect  St  a  tmv., 
K.T.A.,  with  ilirev  auTcp.  He  sent  and  said  unto 
Him  by  his  disciples.  But  this  would  scarcely  give 
a  good  meaning.  Accordingly,  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  reading  5ia,  we  must  join  irEfii|/as 
with  the  words  that  follow  (de  Wette). 

Yer.  3.  Art  Thou  He  7 — 2  i  is  put  first  by  way 
of  emphasis. — 'O  epx^Mfos,  He  that  cometh, 
safi ,  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.  xl.  7,*  would  be  peculiarly  suitable  at  that 
time,  and  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Bap- 
tist ;  comp.  John  i.  27. 

TlfoaioKoiixiv,  in  the  conjunctive,  shaU  we 
look,  or  are  we  to  look,f  and  not  in  the  indicative. 


*  [Olshansen  derives  the  designation  from  Ps.  cxvfii.  26: 
•Blessed  is  He  that  cometh ;"  tlengstenberg  from  Mai.  iii.  1 : 
"Behold  He  cometh."— P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Lange  and  his  Edinb.  trsl.  add  here:  ^^  after  the 
Yidgate,  etcy  But  this  is  an  error.  The  Vulgate  trans- 
lates: eirpectaTiiun  (indicative).  So  also  Tertullian  {Adv. 
Marcione-m^  Ab.  iv.  chap.  IS),  Erasmus,  Beza,  Fritz&che. 
But  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  Meyer  more  correctly  rejrard 
It  as  ft  deliberative  conjunctive  which  agrees  better  with 
the  psychological  condition  of  John  and  his  disciples  at 
the  time.  Comp.  Mark  xii.  14:  5ctiu€c  ^  u^  So'/zec.  De 
Wette  adds;  "This  question  decidedly  indicates  doubt,  if 
tiot  concerning  the  Messianic  mission,  at  least  respccti  g  His 
Messianic  activity  or  mode  of  proceeding  which  did  not  fall 
In  with  the  theocratic  notions  of  the  Baptist."  Others  re- 
gard the  question  merely  as  a  question  of  impatient  zeal  and 
fndiroct  admonition  to  proceed  faster.  But  even  this  would 
Imply  a  certain  discontent  on  the  part  of  John.  The  8;ime 
Is  true  of  Alford's  explanation  that  -John,  hearing  the  con- 
tradictory reports  concerning  the  works  of  Christ,  intended 
to  bring  him,  through  this  embassy,  to  an  open  profession 
of  His  Messiahship,  and  thus  incurred  a  sh.are  of  the 
lame  rebuke  which  Marv  received  at  Cana  (John  ii.  4). 
Most  of  the  fathers  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception 
of  Tertullian,  Adiy.  Marc.  iv.  18,  Opera  omnia,  ed  Ochler, 
torn.  ii.  p  203  (not  iv.  5,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  jnisquotes), 
tepecially  Origen.  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  Am- 


— The  old  explanation  of  the  passage  (Oiigen,  Cliry 
sostom,  etc. ;  Calvin,  Beza,  Melanchthon,  Stier),  tha 
John  himself  felt  no  doubts  at  all,  but  that  he,  sen' 
this  embassy  to  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples, 
who  doubted,  is  not  supported  by  the  text,  and  car 
only  have  originated  in  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  Bap- 
tist, or  else  to  obviate  an  objection  against  the  doo 
trine  of  inspiration,  since  John  had  previously  pro 
claimed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  [iii.  14,  16; 
John  i.  29].  But  these  commentators  ignore  the 
fact,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  John  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  assuming  a  false 
appearance  and  simulating  difficulties  which  he  had 
not  felt ;  they  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  at  the  expenst 
of  his  morality.  Similarly  do  they  ignore  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  all  of  whom  stumbled 
at  some  one  of  the  great  critical  periods  in  tlieir  lives 
(Moses,  David,  EMjah,  Job).  Specially  strildng  here 
is  the  analogy  between  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  and 
his  antitype  John.  But,  on  the  othc  hand,  we  dn 
not  suppose  (with  Meyer,  and  many ,  others,  com  ■ 
mencing  even  with  Tertullian)  that  the  Baptist  had 
cherished  any  dogmatic  doubt  as  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus.  In  our  opinion,  the  two  views  must  be 
combined, — that  John,  in  the  midst  of  his  mental 
perplexities  and  trials,  was  offended  by  the  kindly 
and  gentle  mode  of  Christ's  activity  (Paulus,  OlshaU' 
sen,  Ebrard,  and  others),  and  that  his  embassy  was 
designed  to  determine  the  Lord  to  manifest  Himself 
openly  as  the  Messiah,  by  some  solemn  act  of  judg- 
ment (Lightfoot,  Hase,  and  others).  Above  all  must 
we  clearly  reaUze  the  situation  of  the  Baptist.  Dur- 
ing a  long  and  dreary  winter  had  he  been  imprisoned 
in  the  lonely  fortress  of  Machaerus.  Meantime  Herod 
Antipas  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  indulg- 
ing in  every  kind  of  luxury ;  while  Herodias,  with 
whom  he  Uved  in  adulterous  connection,  meditated 
vengeance  upon  the  bold  preacher  who  had  denouno- 
ed  her  sin.  When  preaching  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  John  had  also  proclaimed  the  coming  baptism 
of  fire,  or  the  impending  judgment.  At  this  period 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  returned  from  their  visit 
to  Jesus,  full  of  indignation,  and  reported  to  the 
captive  and  offended  ascetic  that  Jesus  accepted  in- 
vitations to  feasts  with  pubhcans  and  sinners.  It 
was  impossible  for  John  to  doubt  either  his  own 
mission,  or  the  vision  he  had  seen.  But  he  might 
doubt  the  conduct  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  owned 
as  Messiah.  Hence  his  embassy.  It  was  prompted 
by  doubt  and  disappointment  about  Christ's  conduct ; 
by  an  inordinate  desire  for  His  m.ore  public  mani- 
festation ;  by  an  Elijah-like  wrath  on  account  of  the 
corruptness  of  the  court  and  world ;  by  a  desire  him- 

brose,  Hilary,  and  Augustine,  deny  that  John  was  in  any 
doubt.  Stier  among  the  modern  German,  and  Wordsworth 
among  the  Englisli,  commentators,  elaborately  defend  the 
patristic  view.  Tlie  latter  regards  this  sending  of  his  dis- 
ciples as  the  crowning  act  of  the  ministry  of  John,  who  thus 
guarded  against  a  schism  between  his  own  disciples  and 
those  of  Jesus,  and  bequeathed  his  disciples  to  Christ.  1 
agree  substantially  with  Dr.  Lango^s  view,  viz:  that  John 
(like  all  saints  in  this  world)  was  temporarily  under  a  cloud 
of  depression  and  doubt,  not  respecting  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ  (as  Meyer  in  a  long  note,  pp  244  and  '24.5.  4tli  ed.,  as 
sorts,  contrary  to  vers.  T  and  8),  but  respecting  the  slow  an 
unostentatious  mode  of  His  manifestation,  and  the  true  d& 
ture  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  very  plain,  what  Lange  does  nc 
notice,  that  the  answer  of  ourSaviour  is  directed  to  John 
himself  (a-7ra77ef\aTe  'lojcty:'?;),  and  not  to  his  disciples, 
which  implies  that  he  needed  it  as  much  as  they,  for  his  own 
spiritual  conif()rt  and  encouragement.  That  the  mes-^ige  of 
Christ  had  the  desired  effect  upon  both  may  be  inferred  fniin 
the  martyrdom  of  John  and  from  the  action  of  his  disciples 
who  "  took  up  his  body  and  buried  it  and  came  and  told  Je 
mis."  Matt.  xiv.  12.— P.  S.I 
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self  to  witness  the  manifestation  of  that  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  ho  had  announced ;  above  all,  by  ar- 
dent longing  for  a  decisive  word.  But  the  faithful- 
ness and  strength  of  this  friend  of  Jesus,  in  the  midst 
of  his  weakness,  appears  even  in  the  form  of  his 
message — straightforward  and  directly  to  Jesus. 
This  characteristic  is  the  earnest  of  his  victory. 

Ver.  5.  The  blind  see,  etc. — The  evidence  of 
the  Messiah's  working  as  given  by  the  prophets,  Isa. 
xrxv.  5  ;  Ixi.  1.  The  cleansing  of  lepers  and  raising 
the  dead,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  [Comp.  the  rais- 
ing of  the  aaughter  of  Jairus,  ix.  18-26,  and  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Naiu,  which,  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
immediately  precedes  this  embassy,  Luke  vii.  11,  18. 
P.  S.]  Most  commentators  refer  the  expression  poor 
to  spiritual  poverty ;  Meyer,  to  the  national  misfor- 
tunes of  Israel.  The  statement  with  reference  to 
these  'poor  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  limited 
sense  ;  just  as  that  about  the  blind,  the  lame,  etc., — 
10  aU  of  whom  it  only  apphed  on  condition  of  their 
tusceptibility  to  the  influence  of  Christ. 


DOOTEINAL  AJfD  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  representative  of  the  law,  the  prophet  is 
another  Moses ;  he  may  call  for  lightning,  for  thun- 
der, or  for  fire  from  heaven.  As  messenger  of  the 
gospel,  the  prophet  is  only  a  precursor  of  Christ ;  and 
hence  has  not  attained  the  full  height  of  Christianity, 
especially  in  regard  to  patience  under  suffering.  In 
this  respect,  also,  it  holds  true  that  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. — From  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Baptist — shall  we  wait  for  anot/ter  ^ — we 
learn  the  extent  of  his  temptation.  In  the  case  of 
Israel,  this  query  has,  alas  !  been  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  they  wait  for  "  another,"  to  their  own  con- 
demnation. But  witli  John  the  difficulty  arose  from 
the  knowledge  that  Messiah  would  also  appear  as 
Judge.  And  although  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  the  suffering  and  the  glorified 
Messiah,  yet  he  was  not  aware  of  the  distance  inter- 
vening between  the  advent  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other ;  and  his  impatience  was  all  the  greater  that  he 
did  not  even  see  the  Messiah  suffering,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word.  But  the  special  object  of  his 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been,  to  urge  Jesus  publicly  to 
declare  Himself  before  all  the  people. 

2.  Formerly  (in  ch.  ix.),  Jesus  had  met  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Baptist  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
last  testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Himself  (the 
Bridiigroom  and  His  friend).  He  now  replies  to  the 
Baptist,  whose  warrant  was  derived  from  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.),  by  appealing  to  another  part 
of  these  predictions  (ch.  xxxv.  and  Ls.),  nay,  by  refer- 
ring him  even  to  the  prophetic  figure  of  the  advent 
af  the  Lord  through  the  wilderness.  John  impatient- 
y  longed  for  assistance,  for  retaliation,  and  for  the 
vengeance  of  God.  This  was  the  occasion  of  his  of- 
fence. Jesus  repUed  by  lemiuding  him  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Messiah  in  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  which  are  in- 
tended to  meet  such  impatience  as  that  of  the  Bap- 
tist. For,  in  the  verses  preceding  those  quoted  by 
Christ,  we  read  :  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands, 
and  confirm  the  feeble  knees.  Say  ye  to  them  that 
are  of  a  fearful  (hasty)  heart.  Be  strong,  fear  not  : 
ieholdj  your  God  cometh  to  vengeance^  even  Godcom- 
ftk  to  a  recompenses  that  He  may  save  you.  Then  the 
eyes  of  the  bhnd  shall  be  opened,"  etc. — The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah  which  follows — the  transition 
Vom  physicul  to  spiritual  dehverauce,  and  the  con- 


nection between  the  two — the  relation  between  these 
deUverances  and  the  character  of  the  Messiah  aa 
drawn  by  Isaiah — lastly,  the  connection  between  tliij 
description  and  that  of  his  own  situation, — could  not 
but  have  a  beneficial  and  quickening  influence  upon 
John,  especially  when  taken  along  with  the  conclud- 
ing words,  which  would  recall  the  prediction  in  Isa 
viii.  14. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  Baptist 
indicated  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  also  intend- 
ed as  emblems  of  spiritual  deliverance.  This  view  has 
been  entertained  by  all  sound  interpreters,  and  only 
called  in  question  on  insufficient  grounds.  Lastly, 
we  infer  from  this  passage,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
were  also  designed  to  serve  as  evidence  of  His  Messi- 
anic mission  and  Divine  nature. 

4.  Hitherto  Jesus  had  carefully  avoided  publicly 
taking  the  name  of  Messiah.  John  now  urged  Him 
to  assume  that  title.  This  might  easily  have  led  to 
a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  John.  But  in  His 
reply,  Jesus  combined  the  highest  wisdom  with  thii 
highest  power  :  He  appealed  to  His  works,  by  which 
John  could  not  fail  to  recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  refused  to  yield  to  tha 
suggestion  of  Jolm,  and  openly  avow  Himse'i  tho 
Messiah. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Jesus  everywhere  accompanies  His  honest  mes- 
sengers, to  confirm  their  work. — Jesus  tea  jl.es  and 
preaches  in  the  cities  of  His  faithful  witreoses  (in 
their  fields  of  labor :  schools,  churches,  'rdtitutions, 
and  works). — The  call  of  the  Lord  pene'ntes  every- 
where, even  within  prison-walls. — The  ambassy  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  Lord,  an  eviden'?i  of  strength 
in  weakness.  1.  An  evidence  of  his  wjukness.  For 
mer  joyous  certitude  of  the  Baptist;  fjs  present  of- 
fence. Explained  by  his  situation  and  his  Old  Testa- 
ment character.  Courage  to  bear  suffering  and  th6 
cross  was  only  preparing.  The  temptations  of  saints.  2 
Evidence  of  his  strength  :  John  adi'.resses  the  Saviour 
even  as  Christ  Himself,  in  His  lasi  trial  on  the  cross, 
appealed  to  the  Father  :  My  God,  My  God,  etc. — The 
inquiry  of  the  Baptist :  Shall  we  look  for  another  ? — 
a  wavering  between  truth  and  error  ;  1.  True,  in  so  far 
as  it  referred  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ ;  2.  false, 
as  a  misunderstanding  of  the  first  advent  of  Christ ;  3. 
a  doubt,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  connection  between 
the  first  and  the  second  ad-.ent  of  Christ. — Glorious, 
answer,  by  which  the  Lord  in  His  strength  restores 
His  zealous  friend  in  his  weakness  :  1.  Glorious  in 
its  contents  ;  2.  glorious  in  its  humility  and  in  its 
wisdom  (He  avoids  the  declaration  that  He  did  all 
this,  and  that  He  was  the  Messiah) ;  3.  glorious  in 
its  mode  of  expression  (reference  to  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  in  its  context) ;  4,  glorious  in  its  promise  (the 
dead  are  raised — which  npplied  especially  to  John— 
and  to  the  poor,  etc.).— The  miracles  of  Jesus  an  evi- 
dence of  His  claims  and  character. — The  physical 
miracles  of  Jesus,  signs  and  seals  of  His  spiritual  mil-- 
acles:  1.  Signs  preceding  them ;  2.  seals  following 
them.— Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offend- 
ed at  Me  :  1.  Deep  import  of  this  saymg  (VVhosoevei 
shall  not  be  offended  at  My  infinite  patience  with  the 
world,  at  My  readiness  to  suffer,  at  My  delay  of  judg 
meut) ;  2.  solemn  warmng  :  to  judge  and  decide 
hastily  may  lead  even  to  apostasy  ;  8.  the  great  pro 
mise  :  he  that  overcometh  the  temptation  to  be  of 
fended  in  Christ,  has  conquered  and  is  savei 


CHAP.  XI.  7-16. 
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2.   The  auihorUy  of  the  Baptist  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah  vindicated.     Ch.  XI.  7-15. 

7  And  as  they  departed,'  Jesus  began  to  say  unto  the  multitudes  concerning  John, 
What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see?^     A  reed   shaken  with  [by]  the  wind? 

8  But  what  [What  then]  went  ye  out  for "  to  see  ?     A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment  ? 

9  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses.     But  what  wenr  ye  out  foi 

1 0  to  see  ?     A  prophet  7 '  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.     For  this  is  A^ 
of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  1  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre^ 

1 1  pare  thy  way  before  thee.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among  them   that  are  born  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist:  notwithstanding,  he  that 

12  is  least'  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.     And  from  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  until  now  the  ki;ngdom  of  heaven  suffereth,  violence  [is  assaulted  by  storm],'  and 

13  the  vioieiiu  take  it  by  force.     For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  uniil  John, 

14  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  [the  Elijah],  which  was  for  to  come  \y.  lio  was  to 
I  s  come].     He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,'  let  him  hear. 


^  Ter.  7. — [Lit. :  And  as  these  were  departing,  toiitui'  5e  iroofvoixevcoy. — p.  S.  ] 

3  Ver.  7. — [Conant  and  tbe  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union ;  behold,  for  see,  to  express  more  fully-  the  meanlll| 
of  eeao-otrffai,  to  gaze,  to  look  upon,  as  a  public  spectacle.— P.  S.] 
^  Ver.  8. — [^or  is  unnecessary;  aWa.  t(  ^^TjAflere  fSerc.] 

*  Ver.  8. — [Correct  as  to  the  sense.  Tbe  text.  rec.  (vvit.li  Cod.  Alex,  as  edited  by  Cnwper)  reads  ifxaTioi<;  after  iJ.a\a 
KoTs,  probably  from  Luke  vii.  25.  CoJd.  Sinait.,  Vaticanus,  tho  Latin  Vulgate  (mollibua),  and  other  anciert  authorities 
omit  it.    So  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.    Laclunann  retains  the  noun,  but  in  bracket-s. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  9. — [After  an  ancient  reading  of  Cod.  B. :  But  why  went  ye  outf  to  see  it  pi^p//i-t  ?  aA/\a  ^i  e|r(A(?aTe;  irpo- 
ff>7)TT]i'  iScify  Lange,  with  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford  (who,  however,  omits  the  punctuation  after  €^T|A0aTe,  regard* 
Ing  tile  whole  as  one  sentence)  adopt  this  reading,  which  has  now  the  additional  weight  of  the  Cod,  Sinaiticus;  but  Lach' 
manu  and  Tregelles  defend  the  usual  reading :  ciAAa  rt  4^i]AduTe  iS^w  ;  'irpotp-f]T-i]v ;  the  only  real  differeuce  is  as  to  th« 
position  of  iSeZi/ — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  11. — [Lit.:  le'is,  or  the  lesser,  d  fJ, t  K p 6 T e p 0  s.  So  Lange,  van  Ess,  the  Latin  Vulgate  {minor),  and  all  the 
older  English  versions,  Wiclif's,  Tynd.ale,  Cranmer.  Q-eneva  {less),thti  \ihem\sh  (the  leaser).  But  Ijwthev  {der  KleiiisI.e), 
de  Wette  (der  Geringste),  and  the  authorized  English  version  (least)  render  the  word  in  the  superlative.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander ad  loo.  calls  this  "  one  of  the  few  groundless  innovations  introduced  by  the  translators  of  King  James'  Bible."  Bui 
this  is  too  hasty.  Tho  translation  depends  on  what  we  supply  to  the  comparative  6  ^i/cporepys.  If  we  supply;  tha^ 
Jolm  tJte  Baptist,  less  or  the  lesser  is  the  proper  translation;  but  if  we  supply:  than  all  others  (rwv  aAAwf)  which  is 
likewise  allowable  (see  Winer,  p.  218)  and  even  preferable,  the  English  idiom  seems  to  require  he  ihnt  is  least,  or  t^A  least. 
Hee  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  12. — [In  Greek :  ^id  (^er  ai,  Lange :  wird  mit  Sturm,  angelaufen ;  Luther :  leirlet  Gewalt  {suffers  violence). 
All  English  versions  from  Wiclif  to  that  of  King  James  have:  ^w^ere^A  c2oi€7iC6  after  the  Vulgate:  mm  paiitur.  See 
Exeg.  Notes— P.  S.] 

B  Ver.  15.— The  verb  iiKoveiv  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf  [and  Alford]  after  Codd.  B.,  0.,  etc.  [But  Cod.  Binait.  has  it. 
—P.  8.] 

I  as  a  person  entirely  inaccessible  to  such  motives. 
The  Saviour  would  now  recall  their  former  feelings 
of  veneration  for  the  Baptist.  The  antithesis,  they 
that  -wear  soft  clothing,  alludes  to  the  enemies  of 
John  at  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  were  the 
occasion  of  his  imprisonment. 

Ver.  9.  One  ■who  is  more  than  a.  prophet, 
irt  piaa  6t  epo  u. — Fritzsohe  takes  this  as  masculine ; 
Meyer,  as  neuter,  which  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  context.  John  was  more  than  the  prophets,  as 
being  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  The  meaning  is. 
You  have  seen  one  who  is  greater  than  the  prophets, 
although  you  have  not  understood  his  character. 

Ver.  10.  Of  whom  it  is  written,  Malachi  iii.  1. 
— In  the  original :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  My  messen 
ger,  that  he  may  prepare  the  way  before  Me :  and 
suddenly  cometh  to  His  temple  the  Lord  whom  ye 
seek,  and  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye 
desire  :  behold,  He  cometh,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
In  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  identified  Himself  with  Mes- 
siah when  announcing  the  forerunner ;  while  in  Mat- 
thew a  distinction  is  made,  and  the  text  is  presented 
as  embodying  a  promise  of  God  to  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  11.  Among  those  born  of  women.— 
Job  xiv.  1,  etc.,  niz:t<  Tli";,  a  general  designation  of 
man,  more  especially  with  reference  to  mankind  be 
fore  the  coming  of  Christ.     We  must  not  overloo)' 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Ver.  1.  Jesus  began  to  say.— The  Lord  hasten- 
ed by  His  commendation  to  restore  the  authority  of 
the  Baptist,  which  he  himself  by  his  embassy  had 
endangered. 

A  reed. — The  figure  is  derived  from  the  lower 
banks  of  Jordan,  where  reeds  grew  in  abundance  ; 
referring  to  a  person  wavering  and  easily  influenced 
by  outward  circumstances  (Olshausen,  Meyer).  With 
special  aUusiou  to  what  had  just  taken  place  :  John 
will  not  waver  in  his  faith,  though  on  this  occasion 
he  seemed  to  do  so.  Some  critics  have  taken  the 
word  in  a  negative  sense, :  Surely  ye  would  not  see  a 
teed,  etc.  (Grotius,  de  Wette,  etc.).  This,  however, 
were  not  only  idle,  but  would  weaken  the  pregnant 
xpression,  "  shaken  by  the  wind.'''' 

Ver.  8.  What  then. — 'AAA  a  ,  hut,  implies  a  si- 
lent negation. 

In  soft  raiment. — The  iJ.aKa.Ki,  l/iana,  or 
only  ij.a\aKd,  according  to  B.,  D.,  Z.,  etc.,  are  a 
mark  of  effeminate  and  luxuiious  persons.  Under 
the  first  simile,  Christ  shows  that  John  was  not  wav- 
ering in  his  faith ;  by  the  second,  He  proves  that  he 
had  not  dispatched  his  embassy  from  selfishness,  or 
cowardly  fear  for  his  life.  Both  similes  presuppose 
llifl  fact,  tliat  His  hearers  had  formerly  regarded  John 
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the  use  of  the  plural  number.  Gal.  iv.  4  is  not  a  par- 
allel passage,  but  rather  indicates  the  contrast.  The 
expression,  "bom  of  a  woman"  differs  from  that, 
"  bom  o/MOHiea,"  just  as  "  Bon  of  Man  "  from  "  many 
The  former  expression  is  specially  intended  to  refer 
to  the  human  hmitations  of  Christ,  to  His  humilia- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

There  bath  not  risen  a  greater Not  merely 

e  greater  prophet  (Rosenmiiller,  etc.),  but,  in  general, 
none  greater  than  he.  As  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Messiah,  John  represented  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  Old  CoTenant.  The  antithesis  which  follows :  "  He 
that  is  least  in  tile  kingdom  of  heaven"  etc.,  shows 
that  the  expression  refers  to  superiority  not  in  respect 
of  moral  righteousness,  but  of  theocratic  development 
and  dignity.  Hence  it  is  needless  to  make  an  excep- 
tion irn  favor  of  the  patriarchs,  as  Olshausen  proposes. 

He  that  is  less  [least],  i  oe  niicptiTepos. — 
Meyer :  Not  he  that  is  least.,  as  the  comparative  is  never 
used  for  the  superlative.  See  Winer's  Grammar  (p. 
218*).  De  Wette  entertains  a  diiferent  opimon,  and 
translates  least.  But  the  passage  is  so  important,  that 
unless  forced  by  the  use  of  the  language,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  deviating  from  the  literal  expression, 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  rendermg,  he  that  is 
kast,  gives  good  sense.  The  meaning  is,  he  who  is 
comparatively  less  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  accord- 
ing to  thestandard  of  that  kingdom  (Cyrill,  Theodoret, 
and  others),  or  who  occupies  a  lower  place  in  it,  is 
greater  than  John,  in  respect  of  the  development  of  his 
faith  and  spiritual  life.  Maldonatus  [quotes  the  log- 
ical axiom]  :  "  Minimum,  maximi  majus  est  maximo 
minimi."  Even  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  the  New 
Testament  enjoys  what  John  could  not  have  had,  viz., 
peace  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  and,  with  it, 
patience  in  suffering  and  death,  and  quiet  expecta- 
tion of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  when  every 
wrong  shall  be  righted.  Other  commentators  have 
appUed  the  expression,  "  less"  to  Christ  Himself 
(Chrysostom,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  etc.).  "  The  less," 
who  at  the  time  was  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  John, 
will  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  greater  (the  punc- 
tuation of  the  verse  being  changed),  or  wiU  as  the 
Messiah  excel  him.  But  this  interpretation  is  evi- 
dently untenable,  as  there  could  be  no  comparison 
of  the  kind  between  Jesus  and  John,  certainly  not 
without  express  limitation. f 

♦[Sixth  German  ed.,  Leip.,  1855  (§85).  The  original 
quotes  p.  280,  which  is  Do  doubt  an  error  of  the  printer. 
Winer  says  that  we  must  supply  to  ^iKpore^os  either  (roir) 
6.WWI',  or  *loidyyov  rov  liairriarov.  Meyer  {Com.,  p.  247) 
prefers  the  latter  and  explains  (p.  243):  "lie  who  shall  oe- 
Bupy  a  lower  st:;ndpoint  or  degree  of  value  and  dignity  in 
ihe  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  than  John  the  Baptist  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  old  theocracy,  is  greater  than  he,  of  whom  I 
nave  just  said  such  great  tilings."  I  much  prefer  to  supply 
Tuiif  &AA.aji',  and  explain  ;  John  being  nearest  to  Christ  and 
standing  at  the  very  threshold  of  His  kingdom  is  qitoad  sta~ 
(W7n  the  greatest  ot"^  all  Old  Testament  prophets  and  saints; 
but  the  leEist  or  humblest  Christian  who  has  actually  entered 
Into  the  gospel  dispensation  is  quoad  utatuin  or  as  to  his 
Btandpoint  (not  as  to  personal  merit)  greater  than  he.  It  is 
not  denied,  however,  that  John  may  hereafter  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  then  occupy  a  much  higher  po- 
lition  than  millions  of  Christians.  The  comparison  reiers 
•nly  to  bis  preeent  position  in  the  aliiiv  ovros. — P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  "Wordsworth,  from  respect  for  the  fathers,  endea- 
nn  to  combine  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom,  Enthy- 
cuius,  Theophylact,  with  the  other,  but  at' the  expense  of 
clearness  Alford  declares  the  former  to  be  entiitly  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  discourse,  and  agrees  substantial- 
y  with  Meyer.  Alexander  is  hero  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
weakens  the  force  of  this  profound  passage  by  reducing  it 
simply  to  this  :  "All  that  is  really  asserted  is,  that  one  in- 
ferior to  John  in  some  respect  is  greater  in  another."  But 
o  what  respects  ?— P.  S.l 


Ver.  12.  And  from  the  days. — The  days  ol 

John's  great  usefulness  were  past.  Jesus  intin.atel 
in  passing  the  coming  calamities.  He  also  indicatei 
the  immense  contrast  between  the  days  of  the  Baptisl 
and  His  own  advent. 

Suflfereth  violence,  is  assaulted  by  storm, 
iSiaferai. — Explanations:  1.  It  is  violently  per- 
secuted by  the  enemies,  and  the  violent  take  it  from 
men  (Lightfoot,  Schneckenburger,  and  others).  But 
this  is  opposed  to  the  context,  which  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  explain  the  greatness  of  John,  the  contrast 
between  the  days  of  the  Baptist  and  those  of  Christ, 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 2, 
As  referring  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violent  means:  (a)  Taking  ^ittferai  in 
the  Tniddle  sense.,  as  meaning,  it  forcibly  iniroducet 
itself  breaks  in  with  violence  (Melanchthon,  Bengel, 
Paulus).  But  this  is  incompatible  with  the  expres- 
sion ^  lacTT a.i  which  follows.  (6)  Passively :  Mag 
na  vi  prcedicatur  (Fritzsche) ;  but  this  is  arbi- 
trary, (c)  It  is  taken  by  violence,  or  intense  endaa- 
vors — in  the  good  sense  (Hesychius  :  ^ialan  KpareZ- 
Toi). — The  expression  is  evidently  metaphorical,  de- 
noting the  violent  bursting  forth  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  the  kernel  of  the  ancient  theocracy, 
through  the  husk  of  the  Old  Testament.  John  and 
Christ  are  themselves  the  violent  who  take  it  by 
force, — the  former,  as  commencing  the  assault ;  the 
latter,  as  completing  the  conquest.  Accordingly,  this 
is  a  figurative  description  of  the  great  era  which  had 
then  commenced. 

Ver.  13.  For  all  the  prophets. — Proof  of  what 
had  just  been  stated.  Difference  between  the  charac- 
ter of  the  old  period  and  the  new  era.  All  the  proph- 
ets prophesied  of  that  era,  or  predicted  it ;  but  they 
could  not  call  it  into  existence.  [The  emphasis  lies 
on  prophesied,  i.  e.,  they  ordy  predicted  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  something  future  ;  while  now,  since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  it  is  an  actual  reaUty.  In  the 
Greek,  the  words,  until  John,  precede  the  verb,  and 
are  connected  with  S  i>6fMos.  John  still  belonged  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  but  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  whose  advent  he 
proclaimed.  "Usque  ad  Johannem  lex,  ab  eo  evaik- 
gelium."     Comp.  Luke  xvi.  16. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  14.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it The  an- 
tithesis with  the  preceding  verse— the  prophets  have 
prophesied— is  here  hmted  at :  now  is  the  time  of  the 
fulfilment.  The  idea  itself  was  before  expressed  as 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffering  violence.  This  then 
fumishes  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
suifereth  violence.  John  was  the  Elijah  who  was  to 
come  as  the  precursor  of  Messiah,  according  to  MtiL 
iv.  6.  The  expression  was  metaphorical,  and  referred 
to  the  character  of  the  precursor  of  Jesus  as  that  of 
a  prophet  of  judgment,  even  as  the  mission  of  Eli- 
jab  had  been  symboUcal  of  the  coming  judgment. 
The  Jews,  however,  understood  the  passage  literally" 
and  expected  that  EUjah  would  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  actually  appear  among  them  (Wetstein,  Light- 
foot,  Schottgen).  Jesus  removed  this  mistake  (comp. 
Matt.  xvii.  12),  by  acknowledging  John  as  the  Elijah 
of  whom  Malachi  had  spoken.  In  one  sense  only 
may  the  prophecy  have  been  stUl  partially  unfulfilled, 
as  the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  also  be  pre- 
ceded by  judgments.  But  even  then  the  charactei 
and  mission  of  Elijah  could  only  be  metaphorical,  not 
literal. 

Ver.  15.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear.— Comp.  ch.  xiii.  9,  43  ;  Rev.  ii.  Y.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  to  evoke  attention,  or  'o  mark  i 
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conclusion  from  certain  premiaes.  In  the  present  io- 
Btance,  the  inferenue  was  obvious.  If  the  time  of 
the  first  Pia(rT-fis  was  past,  the  second  and  greater 
must  be  at  hand.  Thus  Christ  complied  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  request  of  the  Baptist  to  pronounce 
Himself  the  Messiah.  Those  who  knew  the  Scriptures, 
and  believed  them,  would  be  able  to  recognize  Him ; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  would  not  assume  the  title 
before  the  people,  since  in  their  minds  it  was  still 
connected  with  ideas  of  rebeUion  and  carnal  conquest. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  This  passage  affords  a  fresh  view  of  the  great- 
ness of  Jesus  as  compared  with  John,  whom  He  first 
restores,  and  then  acknowledges  before  the  peo- 
ple, in  whose  presence  John  had  almost  reproved 
Him.  The  contrast  appears  most  clear  and  distinct 
between  John  and  Christ,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  between  calm  development  and  a 
Btormy  era.  And  as  John  had  first  testified  of  Christ, 
so  Christ  now  bears  testimony  of  John. 

2.  In  truth,  the  Baptist  himself  was  a  sufficient 
reply  to  his  own  inquiry — Art  Thou  He  ?  His  being 
oifended  implied  a  doubt  in  his  own  mission.  Hence 
also  it  could  only  be  transient. 

3.  The  violent  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth  was  brought  about  by  the  holy 
violence  of  John  and  Jesus,  who  ushered  this  king- 
dom into  a  sinful  world. 

4.  [Dr.  Thomas  Scott  ;  "  In  every  age,  '  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  sufFereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force.'  .  .  .  They  who  are  determined  at  all 
adventures,  to  find  admission,  will  surely  succeed  : 
but  such  as  postpone  the  concerns  of  their  souls  to 
worldly  interest,  pleasures,  and  diversions,  will  be 
found  to  come  short  of  it ;  as  well  as  those  who  seek 
salvation  in  any  other  way  than  by  repentance  to- 
ward God  and  faith  in  his  beloved  Son."  Matthew 
Henry  :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  never  intend- 
ed to  indulge  the  ease  of  triflers,  but  to  be  the 
rest  of  them  that  labor."  Comp.  Luke  xiii.  24  : 
"  Strive  {ayaivi^faes)  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
—P.  S.] 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  as  it  appears  by  the  side 
of  John. — ^Entire  freedom  from  all  jealousy  in  its  full 
majesty  (John  and  Christ). — The  commendation  of 
the  Baptist  as  reflecting  greater  glory  upon  the  Lord 


than  even  on  John  :  1.  As  exalting  .he  Baptist ;  2. 
stUl  more  the  Lord  (uttered  at  such  a  moment,  aftci 
such  experience,  in  such  terms,  with  such  reservation! 
as  to  His  own  person). — In  what  sense  those  who  arc 
least  in  the  New  Covenant  are  greater  than  tlie  great- 
est under  the  Old. — Every  fresh  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  requiring  heroism  of  faith. — 
Christ  bringing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  this  earth 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  force  for  this  earth. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  pass- 
ing from  its  typical  form  into  reality  through  the 
faithfulness  of  His  witnesses.  —  Holy  violence.  — 
Christ's  perfect  suffering  constituting  His  perfect  vio- 
lence.*— Clearness  of  the  Old  Testament  testimony 
about  Christ. — He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear : 
the  loudest  call  to  a  life  of  faith  :  1.  As  pointing  to 
our  original  calling,  to  hear ;  2.  as  condemning  the 
sin,  that  man  has  ears,  yet  does  not  hear ;  3.  as 
an  admonition  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
by  our  hearing. — Properly  to  understand  the  Scrip, 
tures,  is  to  know  Christ. — Every  call  of  God  is  at  the 
same  time  both  general  and  special. 

Starke  : — Does  it  become  a  servant  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  world,  or  t  j 
trim  his  sails  to  the  wind  ? — Wavering  preachers  cai- 
not  expect  stable  hearers. — They  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  love  of  the  world,  wiU  scarcely 
prove  fit  to  root  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  others.  Lake 
X.  SO.—Hedinger : — We  must  be  thoroughly  in  ear 
nest  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  heaven. — As  the  sub- 
stance exceeds  the  shadow,  so  the  grace  of  the 
New,  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  Col.  ii.  17  ;  Heb. 
viii.  5 ;  x.  1. — Qerlach  ; — Knowledge  of  Christ  is  the 
sole  standard  for  measuring  spiritual  greatness. 

Seubner  : — Jesus  commends  John  after  his  dis- 
ciples have  left  His  presence.  Let  this  serve  as  an 
example. f — Jesus  knew  the  Baptist  better  than  the 
latter  knew  himself — Human  opinions  are  like  the 
wind:  beware  of  being  their  weathercock, — Inde- 
pendence a  high  honor  and  glory. 


*  [So  also  on  the  mrt  of  his  disciples.  Ambrose  in  Luke 
si.  5  (as  quoted  by  Wordsworth) :  ViTn  facimus  Domino^ 
non  contpeliendo,  sed  Jtetido  ;  non  provocando  injit/riis, 
fieri  lacryinis  exorando.  0  heata  vlolentia  I  Ha&o  sv^ii 
armajtdei  nostras. — P.  S.l 

t  [Corap.  the  remarks  of  Matthew  Henry  ;  "  Christ  spoke 
thus  honorably  of  John,  but  as  they  departed,  just  as  they 
were  gone,  Luke  vii.  24.  He  would  not  so  much  as  seem  to 
flatter  John,  nor  have  these  praises  reported  of  him.  Though 
we  must  bo  forward  to  give  to  all  their  due  praise  for  tiieir 
encouragement,  yet  we  must  avoid  everything  that  looks 
like  flattery,  or  may  be  in  danger  of  pufiing  them  up.  Pride 
is  ft  corrupt  humor,  which  we  must  not  feed  either  In  others 
or  in  ourselves." — P.  S.] 


8.  The  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Man,  as  judged  by  a  childish  generation. 


Ch.  XI.  ib-Vi. 


16  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation?     It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 

17  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows  [to  the  others],'  And  saying.  We  have  piped 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  [wailed,  sung  dirges]  unto  you, 

18  and  ye  have  not  lamented  [beat  the  breast].'    For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  djink 

19  ing,  and  they  say,  He  hath  a  devil  [demon].  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drink 
ing,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  [a  glutton],  and  a  wine-bibber,*  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.     But  "Wisdom '  is  justified  of  [on  the  part  of]  °  her  chilcixea, 


*  Ver.  16. — Lachmann:    Toty  eraipois  [Vule;. :    oocBgualibus,    compawions,  playmate-^],  after  G.,  8.,  U.,  V.,  eta 
fUichmann  quotes  a.s  hia  aut}  orities  B.  and  U,  as  previously  compared  by  others ;  but  the  printed  edition  of  Cod.  EphrEeii*' 
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Byii  (C.)  by  TischeDdoi-f,  and  ingelo  Mai's  ed.  of  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B.)  both  read  irepots.  Buttmann's  ed.tloE  of  the  k* 
i»r,  howeyer,  BiistainsLachmann,  and  the  dAArjAoiJln  Luke  vii.  32  favors  eralpois. — P.  B.]  GriesCach:  toTs  irepoit 
a«is],  after  most  Codd.  [including  Cod.  Sinalt.].  So  also  Tischendorf  [and  Tregelles.  Alford  does  not  read  iripoit 
t£  stated  by  (Jonant,  but  era/pois.    So  also  Wordsworth.    Lange's  interpretation  requires  krepoi^. — P.  3.] 

"  Ver.  n.—Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  omit  the  second   u^iii',  following  B.,  O.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  etc. 

"Ver.  17.— [Lange  more  literally:  Wir  Mhm  (mcK)  die  Todtenklnge  gemacM,  UTid  ihr  haU  nicht  (imChar)  g»- 
jammert;  Scrivenei- :  We  have  iung  dirges  nnto  you,  and  ye  have  not  smote  the  Ireast;  Andrew  Norton  :  We  have  »unfl 
a  dirge  to  you,  and  you  have  not  heat  your  breasts  ;  Conant  and  the  revised  version  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union :  We  sanff 
t/ie  lament,  and  ye  heat  not  the  breast.  &pT]ve'ii/  refers  to  the  funeral  dirge,  and  KO-nTiueai  (middle  verb)  to  the  cricnW 
expression  of  sorrow  by  beating  the  breast,  comp.  Ezek.  xx.  84  (Sept. ;  Ko^fnBf:  Tairpotraina);  Matt.  xxiv.  80;  Luke  xrilt, 
IS;  xxiii.  48,  and  the  dictionaries.    The  authorized  version  is  very  vague. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  19.— [  Wine-libber  is  a  felicitous  translation  of  the  Anacreontic  oiyon6Tns.  Dr.  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  *•>• 
Am.  Bible  Union:  a  glutton  and  a  winedrinker.    Luther  and  Lange  stronger:  ein  Fresser  und  Weinsdvfer.—P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  19.— [We  prefer  capitalizing  irisrfom  as  in  older  editions  of  the  Bible.    See  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  19.— [Lange  :  van  Seiten  ihrer  Kinder:  So  also  Meyer,  and  Conant,  who  quotes  Meyer  and  refers  to  Acts  IL  StI 
for  the  same  use  of  ktr6^  instead  of  uTrtJ  (Si^Spa  hrh  0eoy  hizo^eh^iyp^^vov  ets  vp-as  Zova-p^ffi,  k.t.K)  — P.  8.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  16.  But  whereto  shall  I  liken  this  gen- 
eration?— It  seemed  as  if  John  were  about  to 
identify  liimself  witli  liis  generation  in  reference  to 
the  Lord.  But  Jesus  restores  him  to  his  right  place, 
and  exhibits  Himself  and  the  Baptist  as  one  in  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  transition  from 
His  verdict  upon  John  to  that  on  his  contempora- 
ries, with  special  reference  to  the  present  and  im- 
pending fate  of  the  Baptist.  While  John  and  Jesus 
were  engaged  in  spiritual  labors  and  warfare,  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  this  generation  " 
would  only  seek  childish  amusemerd. 

It  is  like  unto  children. — The  common  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  (first  proposed  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  recently  defended  by  Stier)  is,  that  the  ex- 
pression, piping  and  mourning,  refers  to  John  and 
Jesus,  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  other  children 
who  refused  to  give  heed.  But  this  is  entirely  un- 
tenable. For,  1.  "<Am  generations^  is  likened  to 
children  playing  in  the  market-place.  2.  These 
same  children  are  represented  as  urging  the  objec- 
tions which  Christ  subsequently  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  people.  Both  in  the  simile  and  in  the  explana- 
tion of  it,  the  Jews  are  introduced  as  speaking.  3.  If 
these  terms  had  referred  to  Christ  and  John,  the  or- 
der of  the  figures  would  have  been  reversed ;  i6pri- 
vTiTa^^v — ■qiiKriaap.iv.  4.  There  is  a  manifest  anti- 
thesis between  the  idea  of  children  playing,  andthg 
former  figure  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
violence.  6.  The  conduct  of  the  children  is  repre- 
sented as  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  6.  We 
have  the  fact,  that  this  generation  really  expected 
that  its  prophets  should  be  influenced  by  the  passing 
whims  of  their  carnal  views  and  inclinations.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  piping  and  mourning  children 
represent  the  Jews,  and  the  e  t  epo  i,  "  the  others," 
John  and  Jesus.  These  t  t  e  p  o  i  form  no  part  of 
the  company  represented  as  playing  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

[So  also  de  Wette,  and  Meyer,  p.  261:  "The 
iraiSia  are  the  Jews ;  the  eVepoi  are  John  and  Jesus." 
But  I  object  to  this  interpretation,  the  reverse  of 
the  other,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  Because  it 
B  contrary  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vii.  32, 
where  we  have  aWT]\ois,to  07ie  anotlter,  instead 
of  e  T  e  p  0  1  s ,  so  that  the  playing  children  and  the  si- 
lent children  form  but  otu  company,  although  dis- 
a.9jeed  among  themselves  (as  the  Jews  were  in  fact 
with  their  many  sects  and  their  contradictory  carnal 
notions  about  the  Mesa  ih).  The  same  is  true,  if  we 
read  with  Lachmann :  I  t  a  ( p  o  i  s  .  2.  Because  it 
wouJ  1  represent  Christ  and  John  a.^  the  dissatisfied 


and  disobedient  party.  3.  Finally,  I  reject  both  intei^ 
pretations,  that  refuted,  and  that  defended  by  Dr. 
Lange ;  because  John  and  Christ  could  with  no  de- 
gree of  propriety  and  good  taste  be  represented  aa 
playmates  and  comrades  of  their  wayward  contempo- 
raries. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  classes  of 
children  refer  to  the  wayward,  capricious,  and  dis- 
contented Jews ;  the  children  who  play  the  mock  wed- 
ding and  the  mock  funeral  representing  the  active, 
the  silent  children  who  refuse  to  fall  in  with  their 
playmates,  the  passive  discontent,  both  with  the  aus- 
terity of  John  and  with  the  more  cheerful  and  gen- 
ial conduct  of  Christ.  So  Olshausen:  "The  sense 
is  this  :  the  generation  resembles  a  host  of  ill 
humored  children,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in 
any  way ;  one  part  desires  this,  and  the  other  that, 
so  that  they  cannot  agree  upon  any  desirable  or  use- 
ful occupation."  Compare  also  the  illustrative  re- 
marks of  Wordsworth,  who  in  this  case  dissents  from 
his  favorite  Chrysostom :  "  By  the  children  [or 
rather  one  class  of  the  children]  many  interpreters 
understand  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord.  But  this  seems 
harsh.  The  yeued  itself  is  said  to  be  ipiola.  iraiSiois, 
and  the  querulous  murmur  of  the  children,  complain- 
ing that  others  would  not  humor  them  in  their  fickle 
caprices,  is  compared  to  the  discontented  censorious. 
ness  of  that  generation  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  could  not  be  pleased  with  any  of 
God's  dispensations,  and  rejected  John  and  Christ,  as 
they  had  done  the  prophets  before  them.  The  sense, 
therefore,  is.  Ye  are  like  a  band  of  wayward  children, 
who  go  on  with  their  own  game,  at  one  time  gay,  at 
another  grave,  and  give  no  heed  to  any  one  else,  and 
expect  that  every  one  should  corrform  to  them.  You 
were  angry  with  John,  because  he  would  not  dance 
to  your  piping,  and  with  Me,  because  I  wiU  not  weep 
to  your  dirge.  John  censured  your  Ucentiousness,  I 
your  hypocrisy ;  you,  therefore,  vihfy  both,  and  '  re- 
ject the  good  counsel  of  God,'  who  has  devised  a  va- 
riety of  means  for  your  salvation  (Luke  vii.  30)." — 
P.  S.] 

Ter.  17.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  etc.— 
Among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  play  the  flute  especially  at  marriage  dances . 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Sknilarly,  solemn  wailing  waa 
customary  at  burials.  The  expression, ,  danced,  cor- 
responds with  piping,  just  as  the  funeral  dirge  was 
expected  to  evoke  lamentation  among  the  mourners, 
especially  by  beating  the  breast  (hence  the  expression, 
Ezek.  xxiv.  16;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  etc).  The  figure  is 
that  of  children  imitating  the  festivities  or  solemni- 
ties of  their  seniors,  and  expecting  other  children 
who  take  no  part  in  their  play  to  share  their  amuse' 
ment. 

Ver.  18.  For  John  came  neither  eating  noi 
drinking. — A  hyperbohcal  expression,  referring  t« 
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his  abstinence  and  asceticism,  as  contradistinguished 
from  Christ's  freer  conduct.  And  they  say,  He  has 
a'demon  [Scu/idi'ioi']. — A  demon  of  melancholy  (John 
X.  20).  The  figure  of  piping,  to  wluch  John  respond- 
ed not,  is  all  the  more  striking,  that  the  spurious 
marriage  at  the  court  of  Herod  was  the  occasion  of 
John's  imprisonment ;  and  again,  the  dance  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  that  of  his  execution.  In  an- 
other place  also,  Jesus  says  that  the  Jews  would 
have  liked  to  use  John,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reli- 
gious diversion  (John  v.  35). 

Ver.  19.  The  Son  ot  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking. — Referring  to  His  more  free  mode  of  con- 
duet,  and  with  special  allusion  to  the  feast  in  the  house 
of  Matthew,  in  the  company  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners [and  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana].  This  induced 
the  Pharisees  to  pronounce  an  unfavorable  judgment 
of  Christ  Accordingly,  His  contemporaries  already 
commenced  to  condemn  Him  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  our  Lord  here  hints 
at  the  occurrence  formerly  related,  when  He  had 
admonished  one  of  His  disciples  to  "let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead."  But  it  seems  more  Ukely,  that  if 
the  figure  contains  any  allusion  to  a  definite  event,  it 
referred  to  the  imputation  of  John's  disciples,  that 
during  the  captivity  of  their  master,  and  until  after 
his  death,  Jesus  should  abstain  from  taking  part  in 
any  festivities.  But  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject,  and  to  regard  the  statement  of 
the  Lord  as  referring  to  the  anger  and  sorrow  of  the 
people  about  their  national  position  with  which  our 
Lord  could  not  sympathize  in  that  particular  form. 
Their  carnal  mourning  for  the  outward  depression  of 
Israel  could  meet  with  no  response  from  Him. 

Ver.  19.  But  Wisdom,  etc. — Final  judgment  of 
the  Lord  as  to  the  ditference  obtaining  between  the 
people,  John,  and  Himself.  The  aoipia.  Jerome  ; 
Ego,  qui  sum  dei  mrtiis  et  sapientia  dei  juste  fecisse 
b  apostolis  meis  film  comprobaiiis  sum.  Chrysos- 
vOm,  Theophylact,  CasteUio :  Wisdom,  which  has  be- 
come nlanifest  in  Jesus.  De  Wette :  A  personifica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  Jesus. — The  term  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy  as  manifested  in 
John  and  in  Christ,  and  which  bears  the  name  of 
Wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  and  ix. ;  Sir.  xxiv.),  because  the 
conduct  of  John  and  of  Jesus  was  guided  by  a  defi- 
nite object,  and  derived  froji  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  in 
revelation.* 

Is  justified  on  the  part  (or,  at  the  hands) 
of  her  children. — Eisner,  Schneckenburger  :  Judg- 
ed, reproved,  i.  e.,  by  the  Jews,  who  should  have 
been  its  disciples.f  Ewald :  ReaUy  justified  by  that 
foolish  generation,  since  their  contradictory  judg- 
ments confuted  eai-h  other,  and  so  confirmed  Wis- 
dom. De  Wette  takes  the  aor.  in  the  sense  of  habit, 
and  gives  the  statement  a  more  general  sense :  The 
children  of  Wisdom  {i.  c,  those  who  receive  it,  or  My 
disciples)  give,  by  their  conduct,  cause  for  approving 

*  [Honce  Wisdom  should  be  capitalized,  as  in  some  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Version.— P.  8.] 

t  rln  this  case  the  sentence  would  he  a  solemn  irony,  or 
Ml  indignant  rebuke  of  the  bad  treatment  of  God's  wise  and 
gracious  Providence  on  the  part  of  those  who  claimed  to  be 
its  orthodox  admirers  and  authorized  expounders.  Dr.  J. 
A.  Alexander  leans  to  this  interpretation.  But  no  clear  case 
of  irony  (nor  of  wit,  nor  of  humor)  occurs  in  the  discourses 
of  our  Saviour.  The  childlike  children  of  Wisdom  in  ver.  19 
geom  to  be  opposed  to  the  childish  and  wayward  children  of 
this  I'eiieration  m  ver.  16.  Comp.  Bengel,  in  Luo.  vii.  35: 
ffuiu%Sapic-7iti€B  llberi  non  sunt  Pkarismi  horumqne  si- 
miles, sed  apostoli.  pubiicani  et  peccatores  omnss  ex  toto 
populo  ad  Jemt.m  conversi :  qiios  sic  appellate  ad  osten- 
tf.end(vmsuamowmillisne<:essitudinem  et  pis  converi^n- 
rfi  C'llnm^liatoruinqueperversitatmn. — P.  S.] 
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Wisdom.  Meyer,  opposing  de  Wette's  view  of  tho 
aor. :  Wisdom  has  been  justified  on  the  part  of  her 
children,  viz.,  by  their  having  adopted  it.  The  pas- 
sage must  be  read  in  the  fight  of  ver.  25  sqq.  In  both 
cases,  a  joyous  prospect  is  being  opened  up  to  their 
view.  Truth  and  Wisdom  have  been  justified  and 
owned,  though  neither  by  the  men  of  this  generation 
nor  by  the  wise  and  the  prudent.  But  in  this  pa* 
sage  sorrow  seems  still  to  predominate :  1.  Wisdom 
has  been  traduced  by  this  generation,  and  obliged  to 
justify  herself;  2.  for  this  purpose,  new  children  hcLd 
to  be  born  and  trained.  The  word  Inro  might  almoat 
lead  us  to  adopt  another  interpretation.  Wisdom  waa 
obliged  to  justify  herself  by  a  judicial  verdict  from 
the  accusation  of  her  children  (or  rather,  ironically, 
of  those  who  should  be  her  children).  But  then,  this 
proposition  only  refers  to  the  occasion  or  cause  of  a 
thing.  It  is  not  the  children  who  justify  Wisdom, 
but  the  means  of  proving  her  justification  are  deriv- 
ed from  the  testunony  which  appears  in  he-  thil 
dren. 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  On  this  occasion,  Jesus  foretold  the  judgment 
which  the  world  has  at  aU  times  pronounced  on  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  men  of  this  world,  the 
preaching  of  the  law  appears  too  severe,  too  much 
opposed  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  enjoyments  of 
Ufe ;  while  the  message  of  pardon  meets  with  the  hos- 
tiUty  of  Pharisaical  legahsts,  who  describe  it  as  favor- 
ing carelessness  and  shielding  sin. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  also  accurately  delin- 
eated in  the  figure  of  successive  piping  and  mourn- 
ing :  first,  festive  enjoyments,  and  then  mourning  for 
the  dead.  The  Wisdom  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
sanctions  the  opposite  order :  first  the  law,  and  then 
the  gospel ;  first  death,  and  then  life  ;  first  penitence 
and  sorrow,  and  then  joy  ;  first  the  Baptist,  and  then 
Christ. 

3.  Lastly,  this  passage  serves  to  show  the  close 
connection  between  the  Christology  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels  and  the  Logos  of  John,  and  the  Socfia  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  Apocrypha. 

4.  This  is  the  second  instance  that  Christ  borrow- 
ed a  similitude  from  the  market. 


HOMILETIOAX  AND  PBACTICAL. 

Worldly-mindedness,  in  the  garb  of  spirituality, 
attempting  to  make  a  farce  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
spiritual  life. — The  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  a  figure 
of  the  common  opposition  to  the  gospel  at  aU  times. 

The  world  insisting  that  the  prophets  of  God  should 

take  their  teaching  from  its  varying  opinions.— Puri- 
tanical strictness  and  moral  laxity,  the  two  great  ob- 
jections which  the  world  urges  against  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel. — From  piping  to  mourning;  or,  the 
childish  amusements  of  the  world  amid  the  solemni- 
ties of  Ufe.— Contrast  between  the  wisdom  of  Chris 
and  the  folly  of  the  world  :  1.  In  the  case  of  the  lat 
ter,  amusements  are  followed  by  mourning  and  death 
2.  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  solemnity  of  deatl 
by  true  enjoyment  of  life.— The  Wisdom  of  the  gos 
pel  is  always  justified  in  her  children.— Those  wh 
are  justified  by  Christ  before  God,  should  justify  Hh 
by  their  lives  before  the  world. 

Starke ;— Prom  Hedinger  .-- When  people  dishke 
a  doctrine,  they  abuse  the  teachers  of  M.—Majus  .■— 
Nobody  is  more  exposed  to  sinful  and  rash  judgmenti 
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than  nrinisters. —  Cramer  : — The  children  of  God  can- 
not escape  the  judgment  of  the  world,  whatever  they 
may  do. — If  the  conduct  of  Christ  called  down  the 
rebuke  of  the  world,  how  much  more  shall  that  of 
opright  ministers  be  censured  ! — We  are  not  to  find 


fault  with,  but  humbly  to  submit  to,  the  t(»ching  <A 
heavenly  wisdom. 

Heuiner  : — John  decried  as  a  fanatic ;  Christ,  U 
a  man  of  the  world :  see  how  the  world  reads  ch»r»& 

tersl 


4.  Royal  dsnimciation  of  Judgment  on  the  cities  of  Galilee,     Ch.  XL  20-24. 

20  Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  [wonderful 

21  works,  or  miracles]  '  were  done,  because  thoy  repented  not:  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazinl 
woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for  if  tjie  mighty  works  [miracles],  which  were  done  in  you^ 
had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and 

22  ashes.     But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day 

23  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,' 
shall  be  brought  down  [go  down]  "  to  hell  [hades]*:  for  if  the  mighty  works  [miiailesj, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  init;'. 

24  this  day.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee. 

*  Ver.  20. — [Lange,  with  <le  Wette,  translates  S  u  r  a  ^  e  i  s :  Wtmder,  justly  differing  from  Luther,  who  renders  simply: 
Thaten.  The  N.  T.  has  three  words  for  miracles  (in  the  general  sense)  or  supernatural  deeds  and  events:  1)  t  €0  as, 
which  occurs  16  Limes  and  is  uniformly  and  corrtctly  rendered  in  the  E.  V.  wonder  (an  extraordinary,  mysterious,  and  in- 
explicable phenomenon,  portent);  2)  Syi'tijUeis,  miracles  proper,  as  the  efiFeet  of  a  supernatura'  power,  which  is  vari- 
ously translated;  wonderful  woz-As  (Matt.  vii.  22),  more  frequently:  mighty  wcyrks,  and  still  oftener;  miracles  (Mark 
Ix.  89 ;  Acts  ii.  22 ;  viii.  13 ;  1  Cur.  xii.  10, 28,  29 ;  Gal.  iii.  5) ;  3)  (TTj  fXi"iov^  *''{7^,  pointing  to  the  moral  aim  of  the  supernat- 
ural act;  here  the  E.  V.  varies  somewhat  arbitrarily  between  sign  (about  40  times),  Tniracle  (about  20  times),  and  wonder 
(8  times).    Comp.  Lange's  doctrinal  comments  on  Matt.  viii.  1-13,  p.  154,  and  the  dictionaries  sub  ver-die. — P.  9.] 

3  Ver.  23. — The  reading:  u\i/ci}6  ^lo  u  in  K.,M.,X.;  u\pw6ijs  in  Griesbach.  Tischendorf,  on  the  authority  of  E., 
F.,G.,  etc.;  M^  \j  ^  ui  B  i)  a  r}  in  Lachmann  with  B.,  C,  D.  "The  last  gives  no  good  sense."  Meyer.  [It  gives  good 
sense  if  we  regard  it  as  a  question  with  the  expectation  of  a  negative  answer  ()U7)) :  Shalt  thou  he  exalted  to  heavtn  t 
Nay;  thou  shalt  go  down  to  the  underworld,  or  as  Irenaus  quotci  the  passage  {Ado.  licer.  iv.  36):  Et  tu  Capernaum^ 
n.um,quid  utiqu^  ad  coelum.  erraltaheris  f  Usque  ad  inferos  descend e^.  The  reading;  wrj  .  .  .  L'tfoj^^crr?  is  now  also  sus 
tained  by  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  and  adopted  by  Tregellcs,  Uonant,  and  Alford  in  the  4tb  edition.— P.  S.] 

'^  Ver.  23.— Lachuiann,  Tischendorf  [Alford] ;  icara^riaij,  descend,  go  down,  after  B.,  D.,  Vulg.,  Itala.  The  lectio  re- 
cepta  is  taken  from  Luke  x.  15.     [God.  Sinait.  sustains  the  jiassive   uarajii^txadhnT),  thou  shalt  he  hrought  dotoil, — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  23.— [Lange;  Uiite7-w-lt,i.  e.,umlerworld.  So  also  Dr.  Conant,  and  the  revised  version  of  the  Am.  B.  U. 
throughout.  I  prefer  Todi&nreich  for  the  German,  and  hades  for  the  English.  The  English  language,  owing  to  its  cos- 
mopolitan or  {sit  venia  verho  /)  panlinguistic  composition,  can  umch  easier  retain  ami  .appropriate  for  popular  use  the 
Greek  term  than  the  German.  Why  should  vve  not  use  it  as  well  as  the  terms  paradise,  Eden,  and  many  other  foreign 
words  which  have  bec>me  perfectly  familiar  to  the  rea<ler  ul'  the  Bible?  This  translation  cuts  oiTall  disputes  about  locali- 
ty (of  which  we  know  nothing  certain),  and  the  different  renderings  which  might  be  p^^oposed,  as  lintierworld,  spirit 
world,  region,  or  rather  state  of  the  dead  or  departed,  etc.  The  important  distinction  between  hades  (kSt^s),  i.  e.,  the 
world  of  alZ  the  dead,  the  intermediate  spirit  world,  and  hell  (^yeevfa),  i,  e.,  the  final  abode  and  state  of  the  lost,  should  be 
restored  in  the  English  Bible,  if  it  should  ever  be  revised.  (Comp.  footnote  on  p.  114.)  In  this  passage  hades,  with  ita 
gloomy  depth  below,  is  contrasted  with  the  heaven  or  the  blessed  height  above ;  comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  Job  xi.  8;  Eom.  x. 
6,  7,  and  especially  Isa  xiv.  15,  to  which  our  passage  seems  to  allude;  fh  aSov  Kara^riarj  (Babylon).    See  Com. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  20.  Then  began  He -The  accent  lies  on 

T li T €,  not  f>nfip(,aTo.  According  to  the  account 
of  Luke,  the  decisive  denunciations  of  Christ  on  the 
cities  of  Galilee  occurred  at  a  later  period,  when  He 
took  final  leave  of  them.  This  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  what  we  should  have  expected  at  the  close  of 
His  ministry.  But  even  at  thia  stage,  partial  predic- 
tions of  judgment  must  have  been  uttered,  which 
Matthew,  according  to  his  systematic  plan,  here  re- 
cords in  their  final  and  complete  form. 

Ver.  21.  Chorazin. — The  name  occurs  neither  in 
the  Old  Testament  nor  in  Josephus,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  place  and  in  Luke  xiii.  Ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  it  was  situate  two  miles  from  Ca- 
pernaum. See  the  different  conjectures  as  to  its  un- 
known locality  in  the  Encycls.,  and  Robinson,  ii.  405. 
—Bethsaida  ~  nT'S"r"'S      conmionly    rendered. 


house  of  fishes  ;  or,  home  of  hunting,  or  catching.  A 
city  of  Galilee  (John  xii.  21),  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  lake  (Mark  vi.  46 ;  viii.  22).  The  home  of 
Peter,  of  Andrew,  and  of  Philip,  John  i.  44  ;  xii.  21. 
— Another  town  of  this  name  was  situate  in  Lower 
Gaulonitis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Philip 
the  tetrarch  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  giving 
it  the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (Luke  ix.  10).  The  situation 
of  Bethsaida  is  not  marked  by  any  ruins,  and  wholly 
unknown. 

[According  to  this  passage,  most  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ  were  done  m  these  cities  of  Gahlee,  and  yel 
not  one  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as  having  been 
done  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  A  confirmation  of 
John  xxi.  26.— P.  S.] 

Tyre  and  Sidon. — Heathen  cities  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  point  of  the  comparison 
lay  in  their  being  inhabited  by  a  large,  busy,  heathen 
population,  whose  corruptness  had  been  exposed  evei 
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in  the  writings  cf  the  prophets.  The  original  seats 
of  the  service  of  Baal. 

[They  would  have  repented. — The  knowl- 
edge of  our  Saviour  extended  also  to  contingencies, 
i.  e.,  to  things  which  would  have  happened  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Comp.  Henry  and  Wordsworth, 
in  ioc— P.  S.l 

In  sackcloth  and  ashes. — ^In  the  East,  it  was 
common  for  mourners  to  put  on  a  black  garment 
Kbich  resembled  a  sack,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  and 
to  strew  ashes  upon  the  head.  Hence  this  was  regard- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  mourning  and  of  repentance. — 
Luke  :  sitting  :  KaS-fiij.  ev at .  Mourners  and  pen- 
tents  were  wont  to  sit  on  the  ground. 

Ver.  23.  Exalted  unto  heaven,  or  highly  glo- 
rified.— •"  Not  by  its  rich  produce  of  fishes  (Grotius,'* 
Kuinoel,  Fritzsche),  but  by  the  residence  and  works 
of  Jesus  (Bengel,  Paulus)."     De  Wette. 

To  hades. — In  opposition  to  heaven — the  lowest 
depth  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxi.  16).  The  temporal  judg- 
ments which  soon  afterward  passed  over  these  cities, 
till  their  every  trace  has  been  swept  from  the  earth, 
are  here  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  final  judgment. 
— The  Greek  word  ^5r|s  is  eqmvalent  to,  though  not 
quite  identical  with,  the  Hebrew  «AeoZ,  bis  B.  On 
the  doctrine  of  Sheol,  compare  the  article  "  Hades  " 
by  Glider,  in  Herzog's  Encycl.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  hell  or  gehenna.  The  essential  ideas 
attaching  to  hades  are :  (1)  Habitation  of  the  dead 
before  the  completion  of  redemption;  (2)  contrast 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  region,  between 
the  place  of  rest  and  that  of  torment,  Luke  xvi.  19- 
31 ;  (S)  state  of  imperfectness  of  the  souls  in  hades 
— disembodied  state,  longing,  waiting  for  final  deci- 
sion, 1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  (4)  continuance  as  an  intermediate 
kingdom  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Popular  views 
concerning  it  :  It  was  a  subterranean  place,  etc. 
Symbolical  import:  Depth  of  misery  or  of  judgment, 
intermediate  states,  purifications,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

[J.  J.  Owen  in  loc. :  "  The  word  here  rendered 
\dl,  is  not  gehenna,  but  hades,  the  invisible  or  lower 
world,  where  dwell,  according  to  the  ancient  concep- 
tion, the  shades  of  the  dead.  It  does  not  here  signi- 
fy the  plg,ce  of  future  punishment  any  more  than 
rteaven,  in  the  preceding  clause,  means  the  seat  of 
bliss  where  God  dwells.  Both  are  figuratively  used, 
to  denote  great  spiritual  privileges  as  well  as  tempo- 
ral prosperity  [?],  and  the  depth  of  ruin  into  which 
they  would  fall  through  the  abuse  of  these  privileges." 
— J.  A.  Alexasder  in  loc. :  "  Hell  here  means  the 
unseen  world,  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  world  of 
spirits,  without  regard  to  difference  of  character  and 
condition.  ...  It  is  here  used  simply  in  antithesis 
to  heaveu,  tod  must  be  explained,  accordingly,  as 
meaning  the  extremest  degradation  and  debasement 
of  a  moral  kind,  but  not  perhaps  without  allusion  to 
the  loss  of  all  external  greatness,  and  oblivion  of  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  city  stood."] 

Ver.  24.  Unto  you — comp.  in  thee,  ver.  23. — 

•  [It  aeoms  improbable  that  such  a  man  as  Grotius  should 
^ve  such  a  low  and  silly  interpretation.  But  so  It  is.  He 
Bays  in  loc. :  ^'Boc  non  duhito  quin  ad  res  huius  mice  per- 
Uneat,  ut  hi  his  qum  seqv/imtur  assurgat  oratio.  Morehat 
Capemaumwm  piscatu,  mereatu  et  qucR  alia  esse  sclent 
Q(yimn/>da  ad  mare  sitarmn  urbiwm?'  Even  Barnes  still 
speaits  in  this  connection  of  the  successful  commerce,  tem- 
Boral  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Capernaum,  althoup:h  he 
rises  above  Grotius  by  emphasizing  the  spiritual  privileges, 
which  here  alone  are  meant.  Stier  {lieden  Ji^^,  i.,  p.  491) 
•^fers  tbe  expression  to  the  lofty  situation  of  fj)eroaum, 
which  is  not  much  bettei  and  besides  a  matt«t  «ographi- 
wl  uniwrtaintr.  —P.  8.] 


Euthymius  Zigal.,  very  correctly :  rh  fiif  uu^^  -npii 
Tous    TToKiras   ttJs    -jrtiAetijs   ^Kiivnjs  dpTjrai,  rh   Si 

For  the  land  of  Sodom. — Compare  the  history 
of  Sodom  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the  art.  in  the 
Bibl.  Cyclops.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  contrasl 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as, 
in  the  former  comparison,  that  between  the  cities  of 
Galilee  and  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Lake  Gentiesareth  shall 
from  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  descend  in  judg 
meut  to  a  lower  level  than  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Se^ 
The  two  comparisons  are  taken  from  different  periods : 
the  one  from  the  present,  the  other  from  antiquity ; 
the  one  from  a  region  over  which  judgment  has  al- 
ready passed,  the  other  from  cities  which  were  yet  ta 
be  judged.  But  the  cities  of  GaUlee  had  experienced 
a  much  more  gracious  visitation  than  cither  the 
doomed  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  heathen  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  They  had  been  the  scene  of  most  of  His 
mighty  deeds,  and  Capernaum  had  even  been  chosen 
as  His  abode. 

[It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  names  a'  d 
ruins  of  these  three  cities  on  the  Lake  c'-  Genn'Sx*- 
reth  have  utterly  disappeared,  and  their  locality  ii  * 
matter  of  dispute  among  travellers,  while  even  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha  is  pointed  out  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Thus  the  fearful  preaiction  of  our 
Saviour  has  already  been  literally  fulfilled  on  these 
cities ;  but  a  more  terrible  spiritual  fulfilment  is  await- 
ing its  inhabitants  on  the  great  day  of  judgment. — 
P.  S.] 

DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  woe  which  Christ  here  pronounces  on  the 
cities  of  Galilee  is  a  proof  that  the  judgment  of  hard- 
ening had  already  passed  upon  them.  But  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  only  appeared  when  Jesus  finally  for- 
sook Galilee.  Still,  every  woe  of  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Christ  is  the  echo  of  a  woe  of  pity  in  His 
heart,  and  indicates  that  outward  judgments  are  now 
unavoidable,  since  the  inward  judgment  of  hardening 
had  already  commenced. 

2.  The  Lord  here  evidently  assigns  to  His  mira- 
cles the  highest  power  and  import  in  quickening  and 
strengthening  faith.  Similarly,  He  Imows  and  per- 
ceives that  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Sodom  would  have  re- 
pented sooner  than  those  cities  of  Gahlee,  which  im- 
plicitly yielded  themselves  to  the  deadeniug  influences 
of  Pharisaism.  History  has  confirmed  this  predic- 
tion so  far  as  this  was  possible.  Tyre  became  a  Chris- 
tian city ;  while,  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  sprang  up 
Tiberias,  the  capital  of  Jewish  Talmudism. 

[3.  Import  of  the  passage,  especially  the  words 
It  will  he  more  tolerable,  etc.,  vers.  22,  24,  on  the 
doctrine  of  different   degrees  of  punishment,  corre- 
sponding to  the  measure  of  opportunity  enjoyed,  and 
of  ingratitude  manifested  m  this  life.     Comp.  Matt.  v. 

21,  22  ;  X.  16  ;  Luke  xii.  47,  48 ;  John  is.  41 ;  xt. 

22,  24  ;  Rom.  ii.  12.  This  distinction  removes  many 
popular  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punisl* 
ment.— P.  S.] 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

How  the  royal  dignity  of  Christ  appeared,  both  in 
His  compassion  and  in  His  indignation  about  tht 
hardness  of  His  contemporaries. — The  woe  pronounc- 
ed by  the  Lord :  1.  A  cry  of  woe  in  His  heart ;  2.  ■ 
cry  of  woe  in  the  heart  of  those  cities  (their  judicial 
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hardening) ;  3.  a  cry  of  « oe  in  the  dispensation  of 
outward  judgmenis.  Or,  1.  a  verdict ;  2.  a  predic- 
tion; 3.  an  earnest  of  judgment. — Jesus  taking  leave 
from  Galilee,  and  His  taldng  leave  from  the  temple 
and  from  Jerusalem. — The  predictions  of  the  Lord 
confirming  His  Divine  character,  even  as  His  miracles 
had  done. — The  height  of  privileges  despised,  leading 
to  the  depth  of  Divine  judgments. — Three  chosen 
cities  sunk  so  low  (among  them,  Bethsaida,  the  city 
of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  Capernaum,  that  of 
the  Lord  Himself). — Christ's  mild  judgment  on  the 
heathen  world  ;  1.  An  evidence  of  His  unfathomable 
wisdom;  2.  of  His  inexhaustible  mercy;  3.  of  His 
Divine  penetration. — The  different  degrees  of  judg- 
ment and  of  punishment. — The  final  judgment  will 
throw  light  on  the  import  of  temporal  judgments. 

[  QuesTiel : — Ver.  20.  We  cannot  complain  that  we 
have  seen  no  miracles,  since  all  those  of  our  Creator  are 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind  and  our  body,  and 
all  those  of  our  Saviour  to  the  eyes  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  take  to  ourselves  these  reproaches  of  our  Lord, 
since  His  miracles  also  are  designed  for  us. — Yer.  21. 
An  impenitent  Christian  is  worse  than  a  pagan. — 
Ver.  22.  How  terrible  are  God's  judgments  on  the 
impenitent !  Everything  will  help  to  overwhehn  them 
at  the  tribunal  of  God ;  the  benefits  and  favors  which 


they  have  received,  as  well  as  the  sins  which  the? 
have  committed. — Ver.  23.  The  proud,  who  of  aB 
sinners  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  converted,  shall 
likewise  be  the  most  humbled.  Pride  hardens  th« 
heart  even  more  than  the  greatest  sms  of  impuritj 
There  is  nothing  more  opposite  to  the  Christian  r« 
ligion,  the  whole  design  of  which  is  to  make  us  hum- 
ble. Lord,  humble  us  at  present,  rather  than  reserr* 
us  for  the  eternal  humiliation  of  the  reprobat/> '  • 
P.  S.] 

Starke  :—Zeuim :  The  brighter  the  summer-day, 
the  louder  the  thunder-storm. — The  greater  grace,  tlie 
heavier  judgment,  John  xii.  48  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2L — Open 
and  notorious  sinners  will  more  readily  be  converted 
than  hypocrites. — As  some  sins  are  more  heinous  thai 
others,"  so  also  shall  they  receive  greater  condemna- 
tion.— Many  a  nominal  Christian  will  receive  heaviei 
punishment  than  the  poor  heathen. 

Meubner  : — Great  is  the  guUt  of  those  who  d& 
spise  the  means  of  grace. — Sometimes  places  which 
experience  the  most  gracious  visitations  are  the  mosi 
barren. — Every  one  shall  be  judged  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  means  of  grace  which  he  has  enjoy- 
ed.— Fallacious  prosperity  of  great  cities. — The  high- 
er they  stand  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  lowei 
shall  they  be  cast  down. 


5.   The  Son  of  God  displaying  the  full  consciousness  of  His  royal 
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while  rejected  of  men. 
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25        .At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,' 

I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Because  [That]  '  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 

And  hast  revealed  them  unto  [to]  babes. 

Even  so,'  Father;   for''  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.^ 

All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  [Ijy,  (xtto]  my  Father : 

And  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ; 

Neither  [Nor]  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  [but]  the  Son, 

And  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him  [it]. 

28  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  [become  my  disciples]  ;  for  1  am  meek  and 

30  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto   [for]  your  souls.     For  my  yoke  is  easy 
[good,  wholesome],  and  my  burden  is  light. 

1  Ver.  28.— [We  follow  the  division  of  Dr.  Lange  in  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  this  Incomparable  prayer  of  oui 
Bivlour.— P.  S.] 

=  Ver.  15.— {That  is  the  proper  meaning  of  8ti  here.  So  Luther,  do  Wette,  Meyer.  Laage.  All  the  older  English 
versloua  from  Wiclif  to  that  of  James  have  because,  following  the  Latin  Vulirata:  quia. — P.  S.] 

'Ver.  26.— [Bettor:  Yea,  fa  I;  the  Lat  Vulg.  translates:  Ma;  Luther,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange:  ia;  Tyndale  and 
Author.  Vers.:  even  so;  Oranmer  and  Geneva  Vers.:  verily;  Ehelms  Vers,  and  Oonant :  yea.—B.  8.] 

4  Ver.  26.— [Meyer  renders  8  t  i :  tlmt  (dass),  as  in  ver.  25,  and  makes  it  dependent  on  ^oij.o\oyovfj.al  not.  So  also  Co- 
nant.  But  Lange,  with  Luther,  de  Wette,  and  most  other  versions  (Vulg.,  Widi£  Tyndale,  Eheims  Author  V  1  tran»- 
LUt.es  denn,  for.    Comp.  Lange's  note.— P.  S.J  '  '     '" 

0  Ver  26.— [A  far  superior  version  of  euSoKia  iixupaaBev  uou,  than  that  of  the  Eomish  N  T  of  Eheims  •  for  so  hath 
it  toeU  pleased  thee  (.Valg.:  sia  .fiiit  plaaitwm  ante  tr) ;  Tyndale:  so  it  pleaiet/i  thee  ;  Oranmer  and  Geneva-  soitwasthv 
good  pleasure.  Lange  translates:  (lenn  also  geechah  der  Ratlischluss,  tier  ror  dir  stand.  But  Luther-  der^  es  i.st  also 
woldgefdlliff  gewesen  vor  du- ;  do  Wette:  denu  also  geschah  dein  Wille ;  Meyer:  dass  so  gesc/mh,  wae  wohloefdlUa  itt 
tor  dir;  Ewald  quite  literally:  dass  (denn)  solohes  ward  em  Wohlgefallen  vor  dir.—V.  S.]  f  j       v 

inferred.  According  to  Luke  x.  21,  tne  return  of  th« 
Seventy  formed  this  occasion  (Strauss  and  Ebrard) ; 
according  to  Ewald  and  older  commentators,  that  of 
the  Apostles.  To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  the  ex- 
pression eV  iK^Ucfj  rcS  Kaipca  implies  that — howevei 
probable  in  itself — such  was  not  the  connection  which 
Matthew  had  in  view.     In  our  opinion,  the   veraef 


iiXEGETIOAL  AND  OEITIOAL. 

Ver.  24.  Jesus  ans-wered. — 'AiroKplvonai,  like 
n3S,to  speak  on  some  definite  occasion.  Meyer: 
This  occasion'  is  lot  here  mentioned,  and  cannot  be 
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tnder  consideration  fonn,  so  to  speak,  a  response  to 
the  denunciations  in  tlie  preceding  context.  Tlie  two 
Bectious  are  intended  as  an  antipliony  by  ttie  Evan- 
gelist, Gerlach  suggests  that  the  words  bear  special 
reference  to  the  disciples  who  stood  before  Him. 
Their  presence  was  virtually  an  assurance  on  the  part 
of  His  heavenly  Father :  Behold,  I  have  given  these 
unto  Thee.  And  Jesus  answered,  I  thank  Thee,  0 
Father,  etc. — De  Wette  takes  the  expression  in  a 
more  general  sense,  as  equivalent  to,  He  commenced. 
comp.  Matt.  xxii.  1  ;  xxviii.  5.*  We  fully  admit, 
however,  that  the  outward  and  historical  connection 
is  more  clearly  marked  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  than  in 
that  of  Matthew. 

I  thank  Thee  [i^oii.o\oyo'itiai,  I  fully  con- 
fess^ thankfully  acknowledge  tM  justice  of  Thy  doingi(~\. 
— This  thanksgiving  refers  equally  to  both  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  last  clauses  of  the  verse,  to  the 
air  €K  pu\\ju  s  and  thedTre/cixAi'il'a?.  "  These  are 
the  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  dealing  on  the 
part  of  God,  the  necessity  of  which  Christ  recogniz- 
ed (comp.  John  ix.  39).  Meyer.  Some  critics  (as 
Kuinoel  and  others)  hold,  without  good  reason,  that 
the  first  of  these  two  autitketic  clauses  implies  only 
permission. 

O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.— The 
peculiar  form  of  this  address  is  determined  by  the 
idea  of  His  administration.  In  hardening  some  and 
enlightening  others,  God  manifests  Himself  as  abso- 
lutely reigning  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The 
term  tt  a  -r  ti  p  precedes  Kvp  io  s,  even  as  love  abso- 
lute soverelgMy, 

[Observe  that  Christ  does  not  address  the  Father 
as  Hvi  Lord,  but  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  We 
have  four  more  (not  two,  as  Alford  says)  instances 
of  such  a  public  address  of  our  Saviour  to  His  Father, 
John  xi.  41  (at  the  grave  of  Lazarus);  xii.  28  (Fa- 
ther, glorify  Thy  name) ;  xvii.  1  (in  the  sacerdotal 
prayer) ;  and  Luke  xxiii.  34  (on  the  cross  :  Father, 
forgive  them,  etc.) — P.  S.] 

These  things,  t avT  a . — From  the  preceding 
verses  we  gather  that  the  expression  refers  to  the 
principle  of  the  great  Suvd/xets,  which  He  had  reveal- 
ed in  the  cities  of  Gahlee,  with  special  reference  to 
ver.  15  {Se  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear).  Ac- 
cordingly, the  expression  alludes  to  the  evidence  of 
His  Divine  character  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God, 
derived  from  His  word  and  works,  f 

To  the  wise  and  prudent. — Applying  not  mere- 
ly to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  [Meyer],  but  also  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  courtiers  of  Herod,  and  to  the 
worldly-wise  among  the  people  generally.  Babes, 
vi]T  ioi .  Originally,  the  n^Stns  ,  or  those  unac- 
quainted with  Jewish  wisdom ;  here,  the  believing 
followers  of  Jesus  generally,  or  those  whom  the 
Pharisees  despised  ;  comp.  John  vii.  49. 

Ver.  26.  For  so,  etc. — Gersdorf,  Fritzsche,  Mey- 
er, suggest  that  3  t  i  should  be  translated  by  that, 
as  in  ver.  25.  De  Wette  defends  the  common  trans- 
lation, which  is  more  suitable,  as  the  e  v  S  o  k  i  a  of 
the  Father  forms  the  ultimate  ground  of  consolation. 
The  former  apparent  paradox  is  here  resolved.  But 
by  translating  the  particle  Sri  by  that,  the  difficulty 
(rould  only  be  increased,  and  the  whole  stress  would 

•[Auord:  "The  whole  ascription  of  praise  is  an  answer; 
in  anBwer  to  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  God^s  provi- 
ience  above  reccunted."    Unsatisfactory. — P.  S.] 

t  [Diiferently  Alford:  *^TavTa,  these  mysterious  ar- 
ranffements,  by  which  the  sinner  is  condemned  in  his  pride 
Bnd  nnbelicf,  the  humble  and  cbildlilie  saved,  and  God  justl- 
Iio*\  when  He  saves  and  condemns." — P.  S.] 


be  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  precediug  i^al  of  Christ 
Comp.  iii.  1*7 ;  Luke  ii.  14,  etc. 

Ver.  27.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  Me, 

— Grotius,  Kuinoel,  and  others,  apply  this  exclusiv& 
ly  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  De  Wette  refers  it  to 
His  rule  over  men,  as  in  John  xiii.  8  ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
18.  But  Meyer  rightly  takes  it  in  an  absolute  sense, 
as  meaning  that  everything  was  committed  to  Hia 
government  by  the  Father.  This,  however,  does  nol 
imply  that  the  rule  of  the  Father  had  ceased,  but 
that  all  things  were  by  the  Father  brought  into  con- 
nection with,  and  subordination  to,  the  economy  in- 
stituted by  Christ.  His  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
Galilee  had  led  to  a  twofold  and  contrary  result 
The  salvation  and  the  judgment  initiated  by  it  ir. 
that  district  were  a  pledge  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  in  ic6<thiis  generally.  The  maio  point 
lies  in  the  idea,  that  not  the  saved  only  but  also  the 
lost,  are  His.  Their  rejection  of  Christ  might  seem 
as  if  it  arrested  His  arm  and  bafSed  His  omnipotence 
But  even  their  unbelief  becomes  the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  the  full  consciousness  of  His  royal  powei 
They  also  who  rejected  Him  are  subject  to  His  pofl 
er.  Thus  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  absolute  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  this  fact  is  here  clearly  and  pointedly 
brought  out. 

And  no  man  knoweth. — '  E  tt  i  yti/<iTKeip  means 
more  than  the  simple  yiyiiaiceii'.  The  difference  (to 
which  Meyer  rightly  adverts)  is  similar  to  that  between 
the  words  cognition  [Erkenniniss)  and  knowledgi 
(Kenntniss). '  Tholuck  ( Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory, against  Strauss)  has  called  .attention  to  the  af- 
finity between  this  verse  and  the  general  import  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  In  this  respect,  it  may  serve  as 
an  indirect  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John.* — Connection  with  the  preceding 
context :  The  unlimited  and  unique  cognition  of 
Christ  is  connected  with  His  unUmited  and  unique 
power.  Connection  with  the  succeeding  context :  The 
consequence  of  His  infinite  power,  and  of  His  infinite 
cognition  of  the  Father,  are  his  abdity  and  willing- 
ness to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him. 

Ver.  28.  [Come  unto  Me,  all,  etc. — This  is  the 
great  and  final  answer  to  the  question  of  John,  xi.  3  : 
"Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  shall  we  wait  for 
another?"  No  mere  man  could  have  spoken  these 
words.     Alford.] 

All  ye  that  labor,  /coTrimi'Tes  sal  ire- 
<l>opTLa-fj.4  uoi  [the  laboring  and  the  burden- 
ed].— The  first  of  these  verbs  refers  to  the  idea 
of  laboring  and  struggling,  rather  than  to  that  of  be- 
ing wearied  and  faint.  Both  expressions  refer  to  the 
burden  of  labor,  only  viewed  from  different  aspects ; 
1.  As  voluntary,  and  undertaken  by  themselves ;  2. 
as  laid  upon  them  by  others.     [The  active  and  pas- 

*  [Alford  and  B.  Brown  likewise  correctly  observe,  that 
"the  spirit  of  thi.s  verse,  and  its  form  of  expres.^ion,"  are  tru- 
ly Johanncan.  We  have  here  a  connecting  linlt  between  tjis 
synoptists  and  John,  and  an  incidental  testimony  of  Mat- 
thew to  the  originality  .and  credibility  of  the  weighty  dis- 
courses of  Christ  concerning  His  relation  to  the  F.ather, 
which  are  only  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Although 
the  fourth  Gospel  may  with  the  church  f-ithers  be  emphati- 
cally called  spiritual  {Trvev^aTiKov),  and  the  synoptical 
Gospels  corporeal  (rraj^ari/ca),  the  diflerence  is  only  rela- 
tive,  since  John  represents  the  real,  incarnate,  historica. 
Christ,  and  the  synoptists,  especially  in  this  passage  and  the 
corresponding  section  of  Luke  (x.  21,  22),  rise  to  the  pur« 
height  of  the  spirituality  and  sublimity  of  John.  The  bear 
ing'of  this  striking  resemblance  against  Stranss,  Baur,  and 
all  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  must  b« 
apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.— P.  S.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Bive  sides  of  human  misery.]  Both  these  remarks 
appUed  to  the  legal  efforts  of  the  Jews.  Only  those, 
howerer,  who  felt  the  spiritual  import  of  the  law  of 
God  realized  the  existence  of  such  a  burden.  Ac- 
3ordingly,  the  expression  is  nearly  akin  to  poverty 
-n  spirit.  The  law  itself  was  a  sufScient  burden ;  add 
to  this  what  was  imposed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Pliarisees  and  scribes  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  Hence,  in 
general,  those  laboring  under  a  sense  of  sin. 

And  I,  Kayii  .  — Emphatically,  in  opposition 
to  the  teachers  who  laid  those  burdens  on  them. 

Ver.  29.  My  yoke. — "  Allusion  to  the  yoke  of 
the  law ;  a  name  commonly  given  to  it  by  the  Jews 
(Wetstein).  Without  any  reference  to  the  yoke  which 
Christ  Himself  bore,  or  to  His  cross  (Olshausen)." 
De  Wette. — That  is  to  say,  it  primarily  refers  not  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  but  to  His  rule,  doctrine,  and 
leadership ;  which,  however,  also  impUes  the  bear- 
ing of  His  cross.  The  emphasis  must  be  laid  on 
the  call,  to  learn  of  Him,  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
teaching  and  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Pharisees. 
This  applies  also  to  what  follows. 

For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart. — In  op- 
position to  the  meek  and  lowly  appearance  assumed 
joy  the  scribes.*  These  quahties  were  the  reason 
why  they  should  learn  of  Him,  not  the  subject  to 
be  learned.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  from 
Him  rest  for  their  souls,  avdn  ava  lu,  S^i'^'Q , 
Jer.  vi  16, — the  final  aim  of  all  rehgious  aspira- 
tions. , 

[Alfobd:  Our  Lord  does  not  promise  freedom 
from  toil  or  burden,  but  rest  in  the  soul,  which  shall 
make  all  yokes  easy,  and  all  burdens  Ught.  The 
main  invitation,  however,  is  to  those  burdened  with 
the  yoke  of  sin,  and  of  the  law,  which  was  added  be- 
cause of  sin.  Owing  to  our  continued  conflict  with 
Bin  and  evil  in  this  world,  the  at^d-rravais  of  Christ  is 
Mill  a  yoke  and  a  burden,  but  a  Ught  one.  Comp.  2 
Cor.  iv.  16,  17.  The  rest  and  joy  of  the  Christian 
Boul  is  to  become  like  Christ. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  30.  For  My  yoke  is  good. — X  pria-  t  6  s, 
when  appUed  to  persons,  kindly  ;  here,  good,  benefi- 
cent. Meyer  ;  salutary,  or  bringing  safety.  [Augus- 
tine, in  one  of  his  sermons,  beautifully  compares  the 
yoke  of  Christ  to  a  bird's  plumage,  an  easy  weight 
which  enables  it  to  soar  to  the  sky  :  "  Hcec  sarcina 
non  estpondus  onerali,  sedala  volaturi." — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  spiritual  elevation  of  the  soul  \  of  Jesus 
appears  in  all  its  glory  from  the  passage  before  us. 
From  a  denunciation  of  the  cities  of  Galilee,  He 
pjsses  to  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Father,  and  to 
a  declaration  of  His  majesty.  In  other  words,  from 
a  deep  sense  of  the  dishonor  east  upon  Him  by  this 
generation,  He  turns  in  full  and  blessed  conscious- 
ness of  His  exaltation  far  above  all  humanity,  and 

*  [The  word  KapSia  is  only  here  used  of  Christ  There 
is,  as  Olshausen  suggests,  an  essential  difference  between 
HUMILITY  OF  HEART,  whicli  Christ  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  from/z-ee  choice  and  condescending  love  and  compus- 
iioii,  and  poTKRTY  of  spirit  (Matt,  v.  3)  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  Him,  but  only  of  penitent  sinners  conscious 
of  their  unwortluness  and  longing  for  salvalion.  Compare 
the  rich  remarks  of  Oisliausen  on  this  whole  passage,  for  tiie 
elucidation  of  which  his  genial,  lovely,  gentle  spirit  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  (in  Kendrick's  revised  translation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
1-S4-487).  But  Lange  has  gone  still  deeper  in  the  doctrinal 
reileclions  and  homiletical  hints  which  follow. — P.  8.1 

•f  [.An  imperfect  rendering  of  ?■e^/6'i^6■e^c/^^i'^iH^tra/y.(fefi 
Gemuths  —I'.  8.1 


the  world.  Similar  transitions  from  sorrow  to  joj 
appear  at  His  last  passover,  in  Gethsemane,  and  on 
Golgotha.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  transition 
from  highest  joy  to  deepest  sorrow  in  His  utterances 
in  the  temple,  when  the  Greeks  desired  to  see  Him, 
at  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  in  that  awful  conflict  in  Gethstmane 
which  followed  on  His  intercessory  prayer.  In  these 
solemn  transactions  the  divinity  of  Christ  was,  so  U> 
speak,  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  His  human  soul,  and 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  God  in  the  eagle-Uke  ascension 
and  descension  of  His  feelings. 

2.  Christ  displayed,  on  this  occasion,  most  fully 
the  sense  of  His  royal  dignity,  which,  mdeed,  seema 
to  have  been  specially  evoked  by  the  rejection  of 
the  world.  Even  in  the  case  of  great  and  truly 
humble  men,  reviling  and  ill-treatment  evoke  the 
native  sense  of  dignity  and  power.  Comp.  the  his- 
tory of  Paul  and  of  Luther.  But  Christ  could  in 
perfect  truthfulness  first  pronounce  a  woe  ipon  the 
cities  of  GaUlee,  then  declare  His  own  si  periori*y 
over  all,  and  finally  add,  "lam  meek  and  Ic^'t,  ii. 
heart. ^^ 

3.  No  one  knoweth  the  Son. — There  is  an  absi> 
lute  and  unique  mystery  of  spiritual  community,  both 
in  reference  to  power  and  to  knowledge,  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thence  we  also  infer  the 
spiritual  community  of  their  nature,  or  co-equality 
of  essence.  But,  as  formerly  the  hiding  and  re- 
vealing of  these  things  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
Father,  so  it  is  now  assigned  to  the  Son.  It  is  the 
province  of  Christology  to  define  the  co-operaiiou 
of  the  two  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in  these  acts. 
The  Father  executes  the  decree  according  to  the 
calling  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  calhng  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  the  Father. 

4.  Come  unto  Me. — One  of  the  most  preciou* 
gospel  invitations  to  salvation  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  call  is  addressed  to  those  who  labor  and  are 
burdened,  fatigued  and  worn  out.  The  promise  is 
that  of  rest  to  the  soul ;  its  condition,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  •  law  and  traditions 
Christianity,  therefore,  has  also  its  yoke,  and  demands 
obedience  to  the  supremacy  of  the  word  of  Christ 
and  the  discipline  of  His  Spirit.  Nor  is  the  burden 
wtoting  which  ultimately  constitutes  our  cross.  But 
the  yoke  is  good  and  beneficial,  and  the  burden  easy 
(eAatfipdt,  related  to  eKapus,  light  as  a  roe).  This  bur- 
den, which  is  to  be  drawn  or  borne  in  the  yoke,  be- 
comes a  lever,  and  ever  raises  him  who  bears  it  high- 
er and  higher. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  humiliation  and  exaltation  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  Christ,  a  sign  of  His  external  humihation  and 
exaltation. — The  deepest  sorrows  of  Christians  must 
be  transformed  into  highest  praise. — Every  affliction 
becomes  transfigured  by  the  gracious  purpose  of 
the  Father,  who  rules  sovereignly  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. — Even  judgment, — Love  is  enthroned  above 
righteousness,  because  it  is  holy  love. — The  judg- 
ments of  God  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  His  de- 
liverances ;  the  hiding  with  the  revealing. — What 
serves  to  form  and  open  heaven  to  believers,  forma 
and  opens  hell  to  unbeUevers. — The  great  Divine 
mystery,  ignorance  of  which  turns  the  wise  and  the 
prudent  into  fools,  while  it  imparts  knowledge  anJ 
experience  to  babes.. — Self-confident  wisdom  closes 
against  us  the  heaven  of  revelation,  while   humbl< 
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longing  after  truth  opens  it.*. — Spiritual  self-elevation 
in  its  varied  manifestations  :  1.  It  assumes  different 
form)  (wisdom,  righteousness,  strengtli),  but  is  the 
same  in  spirit  (closed  against  the  influence  of  Divine 
grace) ;  2.  different  effects  (loss  of  revelation,  of  rec- 
onciliation, of  salvation),  but  its  ultimate  destruction 
is  the  same. — Christ  manifesting  the  sense  of  His 
royal  dignity  amid  the  contempt  and  rejection  of  the 
world. — How  the  Redeemer  anticipated  His  advent 
as  Judge. — The  omnipotence  of  Christ  appearing 
amid  His  seeming  impotence. — The  unique  knowl- 
edge of  Christ :  the  source  of  all  revelation  to  the 
world.  —  Connection  between  the  power  and  the 
knowledge  of  Christ :  1.  In  His  Divine  person ;  2.  in 
His  work ;  3.  in  the  life  of  His  people. — How  the 
Father  draws  us  to  the  Son,  John  vi.  44,  and  the  Son 
reveals  to  us  the  Father. — Come  unto  Me;  or,  the 
invitation  of  Jesus :  1.  On  what  it  is  based ;  2.  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  3.  what  it  demands  ;  4.  what 
it  promises. — Rest  of  soul  the  promise  of  Christ. 
— The  yoke  and  the  burden  of  Christ  as  compared 
with  other  yokes  and  burdens  (of  the  law,  the  world, 
etc.). — Relationship  between  the  yoke  and  the  bur- 
den: 1.  The  difference;  2.  the  connection;  3.  the 
unity. — Anyhow,  we  are  put  into  harness  in  this  life ; 
but  we  have  our  choice  of  the  yoke  and  of  the  bur- 
den.— The  gospel  ever  new  to  those  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden. — Christ  the  aim  and  goal  of  all  gen- 
uine labor  of  soul. — Christ  the  Rest  of  souls :  1.  Their 
sabbath,  or  rest  from  the  labor  of  their  calling ;  2. 
their  sabbath,  or  rest  from  the  labor  of  the  law ;  3. 

•  [Compare  the  lines  of  Schiller,  the  best  he  ever  wrote: 

"  WiM  kein  VerstoTuI  der  Veret<^ndiaen  eieht, 
7>ai  uhM  yiauint}  H    Bin/alt  ein  hindlick  QemutJi.'*—'P.  S.] 


their  resurrection  day  from  the  laboi  of  deith.— 
Christ  gives  rest  to  the  soul  by  reveaUng  the  Father 

Starke : — God  claims  honor  and  praise,  both  ic 
respect  of  His  justice  upon  those  who  harden  them- 
selves, and  of  His  mercy  toward  the  small  band  of 
His  believing  people,  1  Cor.  i.  26.— What  the  wisdom 
of  God  demands  at  our  hands. — Quexnel:  Let  w 
adore  with  fear  and  trembling  the  holy  govemmeiK 
of  God,  in  the  way  in  which  He  dispenses  His  ^fts. 
No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  through  Christ, 
John  xiv.  6. —  Cramer :  Every  search  after  rest  or 
joy  is  vain  without  Christ. — The  promises  of  the  go* 
pel  are  general ;  he  alone  is  excluded  who  excludes 
himself. — Zeisius :  There  is  no  burden  in  the  world 
more  heavy  than  that  of  sin  on  the  conscience. — 
Christ  the  Teacher  in  word  and  deed. — Let  us  learn 
meekness  and  humility  in  the  school  of  Christ. — 
Quesnel :  What  Christ  bestows,  sweetens  every  af- 
fliction in  the  world. 

lieuhner : — Both  the  Christian  faith  and  liw 
Christian  life  are  summed  up  in  this :  "  revealed  bj 
God." — Luther :  We  cannot  instruct  the  heart. — Goa 
alone  is  its  Teacher. — He  that  knoweth  the  Son  kcoW' 
eth  the  Father  also,  and  vice  versd. 

[Augustine  :  Tu  nos  fecuti  ad  Te,  et  cor  vostrum 
inquietum  est  donee  requiescai  in  Te.  This  f^mouj 
sentence  from  the  Confessions  may  also  be  ?.';  zoJl- 
fied :  Man  is  made  for  Christ,  and  his  heart  is  with- 
out rest,  until  it  rest  in  Him. — Christ's  invitation 
welcomes  us  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  that 
original  and  proper  home  of  the  heart. — Comp.  also 
the  practical  remarks  of  Matthew  Henry,  which  are 
very  rich,  but  too  extensive  to  be  transferred  here.— 
P.  S.] 


O.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIS  EOTAL  DIGNITY  BY  PROVING  HIMSELF  LORD  OP  THE 
SABBATH,  LORD  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  CONQUEROR  AND  RULER  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SATAN,  THE  FUTURE  JUDGE  OF  HIS  OPPONENTS,  AND  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  LOTE,  OR  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

Ohaptee  XII. 

#0KTBNT8: — The  two  Sabbath-day  dlscnssions  in  Galilee.  Project  against  the  life  of  the  Lord,  and  His  consequent  retire 
ment,  to  which  many  of  the  people  follow  Him.  Healing  of  the  demoniac  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  and  accusation 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  Jesus  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  Eeply  about  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hostile 
demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven.  Jesus  rejoins  by  pointing  to  the  sign  of  Jonas,  and  by  warning  against  the  demoniac 
possession  with  which  the  synagogue  was  threatened.  Even  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  now  become  afraid, — 
the  "Lord  taking  occasion  from  this  to  refer  to  His  spiritual  and  royal  generation.  In  all  these  great  conflicts,  Christ 
manifests  Himself  as  sovereign,  higher  than  the  temple  and  the  Sabbath,  King  of  His  poor  people.  Conqueror  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan — as  having  consecrated  Himself  unto  death  in  the  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  come,  and  as  foretelling 
the  judgments  that  were  to  befall  Israel,  as  Preacher  of  repentance  to  Mary  and  her  sons,  and  as  Founder  of  the  Loly 
kingdom  of  love,  far  above  all  worldly  apprehensions  or  measures  of  prudence. 


1.  The  twofold  offence  connected  with  the  Sabbath  ;  or,  the  Lord  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Sabbath. 

Ch.  xn.  1-14. 


(Comp.  Mark  ii.  23-28 ;  Luke  vi.  1-B.) 

I         At  that  time  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  [sabbath]  through  the  com  [gra^I^ 
fields] ; '  and  his  disciples  were  a  hungered  [were  hungry,  or  hungered],'  and  began  tf 
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2  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  [ears  of  grain],  and  to  eat.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  'Aj^^^^ 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath 

3  day  [sabbath].     But  he  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did,  when  h« 

4  was  a  hungered  [was  hungry,  or  hungered],  and  they  that  were  with  him ;  How  he  ea 
tered  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread  [the  sacred  bread  of  the  altarj 
which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  [nor]  for  them  which  were  with  him    but 

5  only  for  the  priests?     Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  sabbath  daya 

6  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath,  and  are  blameless?     But  i  say  unto  you 

7  That  in  this  place  [here]  is  one  greater  [a  greater]  "than  the  temple.  But  it  ye  had 
known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifioe,  ye  would  not  have  con 

8  demned  the  guiltless  [blameless].  For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  ot  the  sabbaJ 
day  [sabbath]. 

(Comp.  Mark  iii.  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11.) 

9  10  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  went  into  their  synagogue:  And,  behoil 
'  there  was  a  man  which  had  Ms  hand^  withered.     And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  « 

11  lawfiil  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  [sabbath]?  that  they  might  accuse  him.  And  ne 
said  unto  them,  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if 
it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day  [sabbath],  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  ri 

12  out?     How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?     Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 

13  well  on  the  sabbath  days   [sabbath].     Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thme 
U  hand.     And  he  stretched  it  forth;  and  it  was  restored  whole,  hke  as  the  other.     Then 

the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him. 

iVer  1— fLan^e:  Oetreidefeld ;  Luther:  Saat ;  van  Ess:  Sa-ntfeld.  The  Greek  to;  iTTropiMa  from  rrTrfipoi  meanj 
lt/-m  fields,  'arain-fields,  con -fields.  In  the  parallel  passage.%  Mark  li.  23  and  Luke  vi.  1,  the  word  is  translated  in  the  E, 
V. :  cori:-fields.—'P.  9.] 

2  Yer.  1. — [Comp.  iv.  2,  and  the  crit.  note  p.  80.] 

3  Vcr.  6.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  K.,  M,,  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinalticns]  read  the  neuter  fX€7{ov,  which  is  therefore  better  authen- 
ticated than  the  received  reading  fieiCwv.  [Lange  translates:  ein  Boheres  ills  der  Tempel  ist  Mer—sometMng  higher,  oi 
<(.  greater  thing,  than  the  temple  is  here.  Alford  and  Wordsworth  also  read  Me'"C""'i  which  sustains  the  parallel  better 
(Temp.  it.  19.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  8.— The  K  a  i  {even)  before  tov  aalifidTov  is  wanting  in  the  best  a-Jth.jritIes  [also  In  Cod.  Siuait.],  and  seemi 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

»  Ver.  10.— The  words  of  the  text.  ree. :  ^v  tHv  before  X^V"  are  wanting  in  B.,  C,  etc.,  [Cod.  Sinait],  and  henci 
lonbtful. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  OEITICAL. 

Chronological  Order. — The  journey  of  Christ 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee — during  which  He  had 
eent  forth  His  disciples  as  Apostles,  and  received  the 
embassy  of  the  Baptist — had  closed  with  His  appear- 
ance in  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  Purim  in  the 
year  782  (,Tohn  v.).  The  cure  which  He  performed 
on  the  Sabbath-day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  led  the 
Sanhedrim  to  determine  upon  His  death.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  His 
public  ministry,  when  the  enthusiastic  reception  He 
had  at  first  met  gave  place  to  continuous  persecu- 
tions. Henceforth  His  journeys  resembled  almost  a 
perpetual  flight.  From  the  festival  of  Purim,  Jesus 
retired  into  Galilee  (John  vi.  1).  When  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tiberias,  He  learned  that  the  Baptist  had  in 
the  interval  been  executed  (comp.  John  vi.  1-21  with 
Matt.  xiv. ;  also  Mark  vi.  14-56  ;  Luke  ix.  7-17). 
The  Apostles  now  returned  from  their  embassy. 
Jesus  withdrew  from  the  overtures  of  Herod  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  First  miraculous  feeding. 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  The  manna  from  heaven, 
John  vi.  22-71.  The  Easter  festival  of  the  year  of 
the  persecution  Mohn  vi.  4).  During  this  feast,  Je- 
Bus  probably  came  to  Bethany,  but  not  to  Jerusalem 
Uee  Luke  x.  38).  Immediately  after  that,  the  events 
occurred  which  are  related  in  the  text.  The  charge, 
that  Jeans  desecrated   the  Sabbath,  followed   Him 


from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  whither  the  Sanhedrin 
and  the  synagogue  sent  their  spies. 

Ver.  i.  On  the  sabbath. — Luke  designates  this 
sabbath  by  the  term  SeuTipi-rrpu'Tov.  The  ex 
pression  probably  refers  to  the  first  sabbath  of  th( 
second  festive  cycle  in  the  Jewish  year.  It  was 
probably  the  first  sabbath  after  the  Passover  of  the 
year  782. 

And  began  to  pluck  ears  of  grain. — Th( 
plucking  of  ears  of  grain  was  in  itself  no  crime 
According  to  Deut.  xxiii.  25,  it  was  allowed  whei 
prompted  by  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  sami 
custom  still  prevails  in  Palestine.  Robinson,  i.  493 
499. — But  the  Pharisees  fistened  upon  the  circum 
stance  that  this  was  done  on  the  sabbath,  in  order  t( 
charge  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  against  thei 
Master,  as  a  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment 
They  had  evidently  received  their  instructions  fron 
Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  had  healed  the  sick  man  a 
the  pool  of  Bethesda.  His  death  had  been  determin 
ed  upon ;  and  these  Pharisees  only  acted  as  ovei 
zealous  spies.  Whenever  the  disciples  commencei 
to  pluck  ears  of  grain  (^p^avro),  they  immediate! 
brought  forward  their  charge.  "  Traditionalism  ap 
plied  the  law  of  sabbath-observance  to  all  harves 
work,  among  which  plucking  of  ears  of  grain  wa 
also  included.  Maimonidea,  Shabb.  8 ;  Lightfool 
and  Schotfgen."  Meyer.  The  only  exception  wa 
in  the  case  of  famine. 

Ver.  3.  Have  ye  not  read  ?     t  Sam.  iii 


CHAP.  xn.  1-U. 


sn 


Ver.  4.  He  entered  into  the  house  of  God, 
-i.  «.,  into  the  tabernacle  at  Nob. — The  twelve 
.oaves  of  shew-bread,  D''3Eri  ort,  were  not  in- 
tended as  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  but  symbolized  the 
oommunion  of  Jehovah  with  the  priesthood.  Ao- 
jordingly,  like  the  Passover  Iamb,  they  were  a  type 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  candlestick  in  the  temple 
•ymbolized  the  light  which  Jehovah  shed  on  men 
through  His  chosen  instruments ;  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, prayer,  by  which  men  dedicated  themselves  to 
Jehovah ;  the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread,  the 
oommunion  and  fellowship  of  God  with  man.  The 
basis  of  all  these  symbohcal  ordinances  was  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  in  the  court,  and  the  sprinkling  with  blood 
in  the  temple.  The  shew-bread  was  changed  every 
week,  and  that  which  was  removed  from  the  temple 
^ven  to  the  priests.  David  was  the  great  model  of 
Jewish  piety;  and  yet  he  went  into  the  house  of 
God,  contrary  to  the  commandment,  and  ate  of  the 
consecrated  bread. 

Ver.  6.  The  priests  in  the  temple  profane 
the  sabbath,  Num.  xxviii.  9 ;— i.  «.,  break  the  out- 
ward and  general  regulations  for  the  sabbath. — Not 
merely :  "  consistently  with  your  traditions  "  (Meyer). 
This  would  apply  merely  to  the  expression,  to  break^ 
or  profane.  The  conditional  character  of  the  sab- 
batic law  appeared  from  this,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sabbath  by  the  people  depended  on  the  regular 
functions  of  the  sacred  priesthood  on  that  day.  The 
first  instance  adduced  required  to  be  supplemented. 
It  only  confirmed  the  lawfulness  of  similar  conduct 
in  case  of  famine,  but  not  that  of  doing  something 
on  the  sabbath  which  resembled  labor.  The  latter 
is  vindicated  by  the  second  example. 

Ver.  6.  A  greater  (a  greater  thing,  u.eT(ov, 
stronger  than  fxei^aii/*)  than  the  temple  is  here. 
— Comp.  John  ii.  19.  The  reasoning  is  as  follows ; 
The  necessary  duties  of  the  temple-service  authorize 
the  servants  of  the  temple,  the  priests,  to  break  the 
order  of  the  sabbath  [according  to  your  false  under- 
standing of  sabbath  profanation] ;  how  much  more 
can  He,  who  is  the  real  temple  of  God  on  earth,  far 
elevated  above  the  symboUoal  temple,  authorize  His 
disciples  to  break  the  order  of  the  sabbath  [as  ye 
oall  it],  in  case  of  necessity.  A  conclusion  a  minori 
ad  majws.  The  whole  deportment  of  the  disciples 
was  a  continuous  service  in  the  temple. 

Ver.  7.  But  if  ye  had  known Having  de- 
fended Himself  against  their  attacks.  He  now  turns 
round  upon  His  opponents.  Once  more  He  recalls 
to  their  minds  the  passage  in  Hosea  vi.  6 ;  thi*  lime 
applying'it  to  them  individually.  Had  they  not  just 
insisted  upon  sacrifice,  instead  of  that  mercy  which 
those  who  were  an  hungered  might  claim  at  their 
hands  ? 

Ver.  8.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord. — The 
emphasis  rests  on  the  word  Lord,  which  according- 
ly is  placed  first  in  the  original. -j-  The  yap  confirms 
(iie  judgment,  that  the  disciples  were  blarfteless.  The 
Bon  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. — As  being  Him- 
self the  Divine  Rest  and  the  Divine  Celebration,^  He 
is  both  the  principle  and  the  object  of  the  sabbath ;  He 


*  [Comp.  also  irXeTov  'lava  and  n\etov  ^oXofiajvos 
to  oh.  xii.  41,  42— P.  8.) 

t  [In  German  the  exact  order  of  the  Greek:  Kvptos  yap 
itrri  Tov  (ra^^droL  d  vlhs  tov  avBptiinvou,  can  be  retain- 
ed, as  in  Lange's  version :  DfiTm.  H&n'  des  Sahhats  isi  der 
HfenscTienso/m.—P.  S.] 

J  [Germ.:  die  personliche  Oottesrvhe,  GoUes/eier,  tho 
nersonal  embodiment  or  incarnation  of  the  rest  and  worship 
jfGod.— P.8.] 


rests  in  God,  and  God  in  Him :  hence  He  is  the  Me 
diator  of  proper  sabbath-observance,  and  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  sa))bath  law.  Even  the  Jews  admitted 
that  the  authority  of  the  Messiah  was  gi  eater  than 
that  of  the  laws  of  the  sabbath.  (Berthold,  Christol. 
p.  162  sq.)  As  the  opponents  of  the  Lord  now  di- 
rectly attacked  His  Messianic  dignity.  He  was  con- 
strained to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  They 
could  not  but  understand  the  expression,  "  Son  of 
Man"  in  this  connection,  as  referring  to  the  Mes- 
siah. Still,  it  was  not  His  last  and  official  confes- 
sion. Hence  the  Pharisees  soon  afterward  tempted 
Him,  asking  a  sign  from  heaven.  The  expression, 
"Son  of  Man  "then,  refers  not  to  the  general  right 
of  man  in  connection  with  the  sabbath  (Grotius,  Cle- 
ricus,  etc.).  StiU,  it  is  pecuUarly  suitable  in  this 
connection,  especially  when  taken  along  with  the  in- 
troductory remark  recorded  by  Mark :  for  the  sab' 
bath  has  been  made  for  man^  not  man  for  the  sab- 
bath* 

[Alfoed  :  "  Since  the  sabbath  was  an  ordinance 
instituted  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man, — the  Son 
of  Man,  who  has  taken  upon  Him  full  and  completp 
Manhood,  the  great  representative  and  Head  of  hu  ■ 
manity,  has  this  institution  under  His  own  pow  ci  ' 
WoKDSWOKTH :  "  He  calls  Hunself  the  Lord  of  the 
sabbath — a  prophetic  intimation  cleared  up  by  th» 
event,  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  would  be  changed, 
as  it  has  now  been  under  the  gospel,  not  by  any  al- 
teration in  the  proportion  of  time  due  to  God,  but  in 
the  position  of  the  day ;  by  the  transfer  of  it  from 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Sow,  of  Man."  D.  Brown 
"  In  what  sense  now  is  the  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the 
sabbath-day  ?  Not  surely  to  abohsh  it — that  surely 
were  a  strange  lordship,  especially  just  after  saying 
that  it  was  made  or  instituted  {iyei/ero)  for  Man — 
but  to  own  it,  to  interpret  it,  to  preside  over  it,  and 
to  ennoble  it,  by  merging  it  in  'the  Lord's  Day' 
(Kev.  i.  10),  breathing  into  it  an  air  of  Mberty  and 
love  necessarily  unknown  before,  and  thus  making  it 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  eternal  sabbathism." 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  9.  And  when  He  had  departed  thence. 
— ^Luke  relates  that  He  had  come  into  the  synagogue 
on  another  sabbath,  probably  on  that  wliich  foUowed 
this  event.  Meyer  interprets  the  i^ara^as  inel- 
Siv  &s  meaning,  on  the  same  sabbath,  and  insists 
that  there  is  a  divergence  between  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  We  only  see  an  absence  of  de- 
tails in  Matthew,  whUe  all  the  circumstances  warrant 
us  in  supposing  that  this  EvangeUst  also  meant  the 
following  sabbath.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
mention  of  the  change  of  place,  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  by  the  circumstance,  that  Matthew  relates  how 
they  had  laid  a  regular  plan  to  entrap  Him. 

Into  their  synagogue, — i.  e.,  the  synagogue  of 
these  very  opponents.  The  place  in  Gahlee  ia 
not  mentioned ;  but  from  the  manifest  authority  of 


•  [Mark  11.  2T.  A  great  principle  which  must  regulat* 
the  whole  sabbath  question,  and  settles  both  the  permanent 
necessity  of  the  sabbath  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfarfr 
of  man,  and  the  true  Christian  freedom  in  its  observance. 
So  the  family  is  made  for  man,  i.  e.,  for  tlie  benefit  of  man, 
and  therefore  a  most  benevolent  institution,  a  gi'.icious  gilt 
of  God.  Government  is  made  for  man,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  necessary  and  indispensable  means  for  the  protection, 
development,  well-being  and  happiness  of  man.  If  the 
means  be  turned  into  an  f  nd,  the  beneiit  is  lost  I  havfl 
given  my  views  on  the  sabbath-question  and  the  merits  of 
the  Aniflo-American  theory  and  practice  as  compared  w*,ti 
the  Continental  European,  in  a  little  book  published  I  ?  tt« 
Am.  Tract  Society,  New  York,  ISC*.— P.  S.l 
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His  antagonists,  we  infer  that  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  cities.  From  MarJi  ii.  6,  we  might 
suppose  that  it  had  been  Tiberias,  as  the  Herodian 
court-party  appeared  at  tne  time  among  His  oppo- 
aents.  But  we  do  not  read  that  Jesus  had  at  any 
period  been  at  Tiberias.  Meyer  suggests  that  the 
ecene  is  laid  at  Capernaum. 

Ver.  10.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand. — 
Comp.  1  Kings  xiii.  4.  Probably  it  was  not  merely 
paralyzed  in  its  sinews,  but  dried  up  and  shrivelled. 
Comp.  Mark  and  Luke.  This  person  appears  to  have 
been  an  involuntary  and  unsuspecting  instrument  of 
their  maUce.  He  is  introduced  by  the  Evangelist  in 
the  words  Ka)  tSoi.  "  According  to  traditionalism, 
heaUng  was  prohibited  on  the  sabbath,  excepting  in 
cases  where  Ufe  was  in  danger."  Meyer,  referring 
to  Wetstein  and  Schijttgen  in  loc.  But  it  is  improb- 
able that  this  tradition  was  already  settled  at  that 
time.  The  instance  adduced  by  Christ,  "  What  man 
s/mll  (here  be  among  you  ?  "  etc.,  speaks  against  it. 
For  later  traditions  also  laid  down  the  ordinance, 
that  if  a  beast  fell  on  the  sabbath  into  a  pit,  or  re- 
servoir for  water,  it  was  only  lawful  to  give  it  neces- 
sary food,  or  straw  to  lie  upon,  [or  to  lay  planks]  by 
which  it  might  perhaps  also  be  enabled  to  come  out 
of  the  pit.  (Maimon.  in  Shabbath.  Sepp,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  333.) — Jerome  quotes  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenee,  to  the  eifect  that  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  had  been  a  stonecutter,  who  entreat- 
ed Jesus  to  heal  him,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread. 

Is  it  lawfiil  ? — Properly,  if  it  is  lawful ;  although 
the  E I  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Sept.  fre- 
quently follows  upon  direct  queries.  Still,  it  indi- 
cates doubt  or  temptation.  Meyer  supplements  men- 
tally, "  I  should  like  to  know  whether."  The  mean- 
ing of  the  6 1  would  be  still  stronger,  if,  while  anx- 
Soxw  to  induce  the  Lord  to  heal  the  man,  they  had 
kft  Him  to  draw  the  formal  inference.  If  it  is 
lawful  then — (here  stands  the  poor  man).  Mark 
»nd  Luke  relate  how  the  Pharisees  lay  in  wait  for 
Him. 

That  they  might  accuse  Him. — Viz.,  before 
the  local  tribunal  of  the  synagogue  (ch.  r.  iil), 
where,  as  appears  from  the  context,  they  were  the 
judges.  But  they  expected  not  merely  an  answer 
which  would  enable  them  to  accuse  Him  of  teaching 
a,  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  also  an  outward  aet, 
which  they  might  charge  against  Him  as  an  actual 
breach  of  the  fourth  comnaandment. 

Ter.  11.  What  man  is  there  among  you? — 
The  construction  as  in  Matt.  vii.  9.  Luke  introduces 
this  on  another  occasion  in  xiii.  15,  and  xiv.  6. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  stretched  it  forth. — By  this 
act  the  restored  man  defied  the  authority  of  the  Phar- 
isees, and  acknowledged  that  of  Christ.  Hence  it  was 
a  signal  manifestation  of  faith,  even  as  the  cure,  in 
the  midst  of  such  contradiction,  was  an  instance  of 
special  power.  To  stretch  forth  his  hand,  was  to 
have  it  restored. 

Ver.  14.  And  held  a  council. — A  formal  here- 
sy-suit was  to  be  immediately  instituted.  According 
to  Mark,  they  combined  for  this  purpose  with  the 
Herodian  court-party,  which  had  probably  been  of- 
fended by  the  recent  refusal  of  Jesus  to  meet  Herod. 
Luke  ix.  9.  Thus  neither  the  clear  arguments  of 
Jesus  had  convinced  them  of  their  error,  nor  His  gra- 
rioua  manifestation  awakened  in  their  breast  aught 
DUt  feehngs  of  bitterness.  Their  murderous  purpose 
ffas  still  further  stimulated  by  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  who  followed  Him  in  larce  numbers. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Among  the  offences  which  the  Pharisees  tool 
agamst  the  work  and  teaching  of  the  Lord,  that  of 
bieaking  the  sabbath  stood  only  next  in  importancd 
to  the  unnamed,  yet  chief  stumblingblock  in  theii 
minds,  that  He  would  not  be  a  Messiah  according  U> 
their  own  ideas  (John  i.  29  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv. ;  John 
ix.  30,  31 ;  i.  24).  Christ  first  excited  the  attention 
and  suspicion  of  the  Jews  by  His  cleansing  the  tem- 
ple (John  ii.  13).  What  He  had  said  upon  that  oc- 
casion about  breaking  down  the  temple,  they  had 
perverted  and  stored  up  against  Him.  Henceforth 
they  were  filled  with  suspicion,  and  narrowly  watch- 
ed Him  (John  iv.  1).  Then  followed  the  offence  con- 
nected with  his  intercourse  with  publicans  (Matt.  ix.). 
This  was  succeeded  by  His  mode  of  tieating  theil 
ordinances  about  the  sabbath.  His  cure  of  the  im- 
potent man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  decided  them 
against  Him,  when  the  two  events  recorded  in  thj 
text  completed  the  excitement.  The  charge  was  m 
the  first  place  brought  against  the  disciples,  and  then 
against  their  Lord.  As  formerly  in  Jerusalem,  so 
now  in  Galilee,  His  death  was  resolved  upon.  The 
scene  recorded  in  Luke  xiii.  lY,  which  now  occurred, 
probably  took  place  in  the  country,  and  hence  excit- 
ed less  notice.  This  was  again  followed  by  the  soo- 
ond  and  greatest  offence  given  by  Jesus,  when  He 
healed  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  ix.) ;  an  offence  which  was  not 
obviated  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  connection  with 
this  miracle,  Jesus  made  use  of  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
on  the  temple-mount. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  their  offence  about 
the  sabbath  formed  the  basis  and  centre  of  all  their 
other  accusations  against  Jesus.  In  view  of  this, 
His  miracles  were  represented  as  resulting  from  fel- 
lowship with  Satan ;  His  claim  to  the  Messiahship, 
as  an  arrogation  of  the  prophetic  office,  and  a  seduc- 
tion of  the  people  ;  and  His  taking  the  name  of  "  SoE 
of  God,"  as  blasphemy.  Objections  of  less  weight, 
and  an  interminable  catalogue  of  calumnies,  wer€ 
connected  with  these  charges.  But  the  real  stum- 
bUngblock  of  the  Pharisees,  was  that  conflict  between 
the  spirit  and  the  dead  letter,  between  the  gospel 
and  traditionaUsm,  between  salvation  and  unbeUe^ 
righteousness  and  hypocrisy,  and  holiness  and  proud 
self-seeking,  which  Christ  represented  and  embodied, 
— It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  pharisaical  hierarchy 
which  had  charged  the  Lord  with  desecrating  the 
sabbath,  was  obhged  to  hold  a  council  on  the  great 
Easter-sabbath,  to  run  into  the  heathen  and' unclean 
house  of  the  Gentile  Pilate,  and  then  to  seal  the 
stone  over  the  tomb  of  Jesus  in  the  unclean  place 
of  a  skull. 

2.  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  in  the  Church 
and  in  believers  ;  and  the  statement,  that  the  sabbath 
is  made  for  ipan,  is  surely  all  the  more  applicable  to 
the  Lord's  Day.  Viewing  the  fourth  commandment 
as  enjoining  a  day  of  festive  rest,  it  is  as  much  bind- 
ing on  the  Christian  Church  and  on  civil  society  as 
any  other  of  the  ten  commandments.  But  in  its  true 
meaning,  the  Jewish  sabbath  law  was  a  Divine  law 
of  humanity  and  of  protection  for  man  and  even  for 
beast  ("  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  "),  and  prepared  for  the 
Christian  sabbath  in  the  highest  sense;  which  is 
much  more  than  a  law  or  o  itward  ordinance,  it  is  i 
Divine-human  institution,  a  new  creation  and  a  lif« 
in  the  Spirit.  According  to  this  standard,  we  may  'eat 
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our  mode  of  aabbath-obaerrance,  whether  or  not  it  cor- 
teapond  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spiritual 
Import  of  His  resurrection-day.  Every  urgent  ne- 
cessity must  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  outward  ordi- 
jance ;  and  to  discharge  such  duties,  is  to  establish, 
Qot  to  invalidate,  the  right  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath. Works  of  necessity  are  conditioned  by  com- 
passion and  mercy.  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath, 
helng  Himself  the  persmial  sabbath :  all  that  leads  to 
Him^  and  is  done  in  Him,  is  sabbath  observance  ;  all 
(hat  leads  from  Him,  is  sabbath-brealdng.  Therefore 
let  it  be  ours  to  oppose  every  desecration  of  the  sab- 
bath, in  every  form  and  in  every  sense.* 

8.  In  strict  consistency  with  the  view  of  the  Phar- 
isees, who  represented  the  disciples  as  having  done 
what  amounted  to  harvest  labor,  it  might  have  been 
argued,  that  the  priests  were  engaged  on  the  sabbati 
in  the  occupation  of  butchers  and  bakers,  and  this  in 
the  temple  itself.  But  what  should  be  said  of  the 
Christian  minister  who  would  condemn  works  of  ne- 
cessity and  mercy  ?  "  The  sacrificial  services,  and 
the  ceremonial  law  generally,  were  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  the  highest  law  of  love,  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ; 
Psa.  1.  8-14 ;  11.  l7 ;  Hos.  vi.  6  ;  Matt.  ix.  13."  Ger- 
lach.     Comp.  also  Isa.  i.  13,  14  ;  Ixvi.  2,  3,  etc. 

4.  Christ  spares  the  representatives  of  traditional- 
ism even  while  resisting  them :  He  heals  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand,  merely  by  His  word,  not  by 
touching  him,  nor  by  taking  hold  of  his  hand. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Traditionalism  denouncing  the  Lord  as  a  heretic : 
1.  The  narrative;  2.  its  eternal  import. — How  the 
Bpirit  of  traditionalism  perverts  false  worship  into  an- 
tagonism to  genuine  worship. — The  outward  ordi- 
nances of  the  sabbath  perverted  into  antagonism  to 
the  spiritual  principle  of  the  sabbath. — Genuine  sab- 
Dath-observance. — How  does  it  manifest  itself  ?  1. 
By  the  removal  of  the  sabbath  interruptions  caused 
Dy  misery  and  want ;  2.  in  works  of  mercy  and  com- 
passion ;  3.  by  transforming  the  work  of  the  week 
into  spiritual  labor  and  labor  of  love. — Vers.  1-8  : 
Works  of  necessity. — True  and  spurious  works  of 
necessity. — Vers.  9-14  :  Works  of  love. — True  and 
spurious  works  of  love. — How  the  teaching,  institu- 
tions, and  history  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves 
supply  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  letter,  vers.  1- 
8. — How  the  conduct  of  legal  zealots  testifies  against 
their  traditions,  vers.  9-14. — How  hypocrites  care 
more  for  their  ceremonies  than  for  their  cattle,  and 
more  for  their  cattle  than  for  their  sufiering  breth- 
ren.— ^We  are  to  be  compassionate  even  to  animals. — 
Even  animals  should  have  a  share  in  our  festive  days. 
— Christ  victorious  over  His  opponents. — Christ  the 
true  temple. — Christ  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath. — • 
Christ  leading  us  to  true  sabbath-observance. — Sab- 
bath-breaking and  desecration  of  the  temple,  as  ap- 

*  [Dr.  J.  V.  Lange,  the  author  of  this  Commentary,  com- 

Cia  a  beautiful  hyma  on  the  Sabbath  of  which  I  will  quote 
first  stnuza : 

**  Stiller^  ReiPger  Sahhaxhtag, 
Wie  em  kthrer  Glockensa/ilag 
Aua  dem  Dom  der  JSwigkeit 
Tinst  du  durch'e  Oewi'rr  der  Zai, 
J}aaB  der  Mensck  aua  dem  Gewihle 
Seiner  Werhe  zum  Geftihh 
Beinea  ew*gen  Wetene  ktmme 
}J»d  h*denk4,  wM  ikmfrommt.^—'P.  S.] 


pearing  in  the  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
when  condemning  Him  to  death  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  the  fourth  commandment. — Object  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  object  of  Christian  worship. — To  convert 
these  means  into  the  object,  is  to  destroy  the  object 
itself. — How  self-righteous  traditionalism  hardens  it- 
self amidst  the  most  glorious  manifestations  of  Christ 
— The  Lord's  Day  either  the  most  blessed  season  of 
spiritual  rest,  or  the  most  dreary  workday.  —  The 
Church  either  the  most  blessed  place  of  rest,  or  the 
most  dreary  workhouse. — Explanation  of  the  fourth 
commandment  by  the  Ufe  and  teaching  of  the  Lord. 

Starke  : — Vers.  1-8.  Quesnel : — It  is  better  to 
suffer  want  with  Christ  than  to  indulge  in  earthly  lux. 
ury. — The  preservation  of  man  is  more  important 
than  any  outward  ordinance. — Hedinger  :  Let  us  re- 
member the  glorious  Uberty  of  Christianity,  whicj 
should  not  be  readily  surrendered  for  the  yoke  of 
outward  ceremonies,  Col.  ii.  16-20. — It  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  hypocrites  to  make  of  trifles  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  a  sin,  while  at  the  same  time  the.; 
are  not  afraid  to  commit  grievous  sins  against  God. — ■ 
Those  who  have  zeal  without  knowledge  must  be  re- 
proved by  the  word  of  God.  —  Works  of  mercy, 
of  necessity,  and  for  the  glory  of  God  are  not 
prohibited  on  the  sabbath  day  ;  but  let  us  take  care 
not  to  make  a  case  of  necessity  where  there  is  none. 
—  Osiander:  Necessity  dispenses  from  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  not  from  that  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments.— True  sabbath-observance :  rest  of  the 
soul  from  sinful  lusts,  and  dedication  of  the  heart  to 
God. — The  Lord  of  the  temple  must  be  sought  in  the 
temple. — The  real  character  of  all  works  and  pre- 
tences to  piety  should  be  ascertained. — A  diligent  ex- 
ercise of  genuine  love  the  most  acceptable  worship, 
James  i.  27. — Vers.  9-14  ;  Persecution  must  not  de- 
ter the  servant  of  God  from  continuing  his  work. — 
Zekins :  Following  the  example  of  Christ,  we  should 
rejoice  in  frequenting  meetings  for  rehgious  exer- 
cises.— Majus  :  It  is  worse  than  ungodlmess  to  go 
into  the  house  of  God  only  in  order  to  spy,  to  lay 
snares,  and  to  find  vent  for  our  malice. — Cramer: 
The  godly  are  always  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
world ;  but  at  length,  they  invariably  obtain  the  victory. 
— Osiander :  We  must  do  good  to  our  neighbor,  even 
though  we  should  be  evil  spoken  of  on  that  account  by 
wicked  men. — A  pair  of  strong  working  arms  is  a 
great  blessing  from  God. — Determined  and  wilful  en- 
emies of  the  truth  are  beyond  recovery. — 2  Tim.  iii 
13. 

Lisco : — The  Pharisees  misunderstood  the  object 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  to  support  and 
to  strengthen  the  moral  law. — The  Lord  shows  by 
the  example  of  David,  that  not  the  letter,  but  the 
spirit,  of  the  law  was  of  importance. — Our  whole  Ufa 
should  be  a  sabbath  devoted  to  the  Lord,  a  type  of 
the  eternal  sabbath  in  the  world  to  come. 

Heubner :  The  disciples  were  poor ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  hunger  with  Christ,  rather  than  enjoy 
affluence  without  Him. — Hypocrites  are  alwp  ys  the 
most  censorious. — Genuine  love  and  esteem  lor  man 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  law. 

[Dr.  Brown : — How  miserable  a  thing  is  a  slavia 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  which  usual 
ly,  the  closer  it  is,  occasions  only  a  wider  depart'H 
from  its  spirit. —  Wordsworth  : — In  the  sabbath  of 
eternity  we  shall  rest  from  evil,  but  doing  good  wil! 
be  our  sabbath  itself.— P.  S.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


2.  Royal  administralion  of  Christ  amonff  the  people  in  Ms  retirement.     Ch.  XII.  lS-21. 

15  But  when  Jesus  knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  thence:  and  great  multitudes 

16  [many]  ^  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all;  And  charged  them  that  they  should 

17  not   make    him   known:    That   it   might    be    fulfilled'  which  was   spoken   by  Esaiaa 

18  [Isaiah]    the    prophet,  saying,   "Behold    my  servant    [son],"*  whom    I   have    chosen; 
my  belove'd,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased :  1  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  him,  and 

19  he  shall  shew  [announce]  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.     He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry; 

20  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.     A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 

21  and  smoking  fiax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.     And 
in  his  name'  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  (Isa.  xlii.  1-3). 

^  Ver.  15. — [*lT7(r.  yvovs  avex^fV'^^^ '  *^J&rus  knowing^''  it,  i.  e.  (as  Lange  iDSerts  in  the  text  In  small  type),  that 
they  sought  to  destroy  His  life,  "  withdrew  Himself."— P.  B.] 

^  Ver.  16.— Laohmann,  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  B.  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  omits  ox^o'.  The  omission  was  prohahlj 
exegetical,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration  in  what  follows.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  Lachmaun  and,  lite  the  Vatican 
Cod.,  in  Mai^s  and  in  Buttmann's  edition,  reads  simply  ttoAAoi. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  17.— [This  is  the  proper  transl.  of  'iva  (or  STrois)  ivKTipaiefi.  Not :  and  thus  was  fulfilled,  as  Webster  and  Wll 
kinson  in  too.  explain,  which  is  superficial  and  ungrammatical.  "Ii'a  is  not  to  be  taken  iK&a.TtKOis,  but  TeAmojf  ; 
it  fiignifles  not  simply  the  result,  but  the  divine  purpose  and  aim.  Comp.  Meytr  on  Matt.  i.  28,  and  Lange  in  ths  Eiej, 
note  on  xii.  17.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  18. — LTbe  Lord  (as  also  the  Sept.  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  Isa.  xlii.  1)  uses  the  word  b  Tvats  /J.QV,  not  the 
more  usual  (S  Sov\o  s  fiov,  for  the  Hebrew  "'^Ziy  ,  ft  signiflcant  chaoge,  which  Dr.  Lange  overlooks,  as  lie  translates ; 
mein  KnecAt    See  Exeg.  note  on  ver.  17,  etc. — P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  21. — [  Text.  rec.  :  eV  to?  6v  t^/iaT  t.  But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  omit  f  v ,  on 
the  best  critical  authoritie.s.  Meyer:  "ei/  is  an  addition,  as  also  eVi  In  Euseb.  and  some  minuscule  MSS."  This  is  the  only 
case  in  the  N.  T.  where  iXiri^eiv  is  constructed  with  the  simple  dative,  although  It  is  good  Greek  (comp.  Thucyd.  iii.  97) 
and  signifies  the  cause  and  object  of  hope.    Elsewhere,  as  in  the  LXS,  the  verb  is  constructed  with  cy,  ei\,  or  eVi,— p.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CPJTICAL. 

General  Survey. — The  reference  of  the  Evangelist 
in  thia  section  to  the  more  private  activity  of  the 
Lord,  appKes  to  the  whole  period  of  His  retirement 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  It 
commenced  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  in  782,  and 
closed  with  His  public  appearance  on  leaving  the  wil- 
derness of  Ephraim,  before  the  Passover  of  783.  In 
the  interval,  He  enjoyed  only  temporary  seasons  of 
rest,  especially  in  PerEea.  The  following  took  place 
during  this  period:  (1)  The  return  over  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Gaulonitis,  on  the  occasion  of  His  coming 
to  Galilee  from  the  festival  of  Purim,  when  he  .was 
infonned  of  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist  (ch. 
xiv) ;  (2)  a  quiet  journey  through  the  country  during 
the  Easter  festival,  extending  probably  as  far  as  Beth- 
any, and  return  to  Galilee  (chs.  xii.  and  xiii.) ;  (3)  a 
journey  from  Galilee,  through  the  territory  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  the  northern  highlands,  to  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (ch. 
XV.) ;  (4)  the  return  from  Magdala,  and  over  the  lake, 
to  the  eastern  mountains  :  (5)  a  secret  journey 
through  Galilee  and  the  country,  terminating  in  His 
sudden  appearance  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles, in  the  year  782  (ch.  xvi. ;  xvii.  1-21);  (6) 
the  last  appearance  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  and  jour- 
ney to  Persea  through  the  country  lying  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee ;  (7)  the  first  stay  of  Jesus  in 
Persea,  and  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple ;  (8)  the  second  stay  in 
Peiaea,  and  going  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus ;  (9) 
the  retirement  of  Jesus  to  the  wilderness  of  Ephraim, 
under  the  ban  of  the  Sanhedrim,  till  the  last  Easter 
festival.  The  statement  of  the  Evangehst  refers  more 
particularly  to  this  period,  although  it  applies,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  whole  life  of  Jesus. 


Ver.  15.  He  healed  them  all. — By  healing  their 
sick.  He  restored  the  people  generally.  Living  con- 
nection between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased. 

Ver.  16.  And  charged  them This  does  not 

refer  to  their  keeping  the  place  of  His  residence  se- 
cret, but  to  the  duty  of  reserve  in  publishing  Hia 
deeds  and  dignity  as  the  Messiah.  He  was  desiroua 
of  arresting  for  a  time  an  open  rupture  between  His 
carnal  followers  and  His  enemies. 

Ver.  17.  In  order  that  ('/i-a)  it  might  he  ful- 
filled, Isa  xlii.  1. — Freely  quoted  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  expression,  nitT^  l??)  servant  of  Je- 
hovah, in  the  second  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isa- 
iah, must  refer  to  the  Messiah.  As  the  idea  of  a 
personal  Messiah  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the 
first  portion  of  these  prophecies,  the  hermeneutical 
rule  here  appUes,  that  a  biblical  doctrine  can  never 
pass  from  a  definite  to  a  more  indefinite  form.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Sept.,  applying  the  term  to  Ja- 
cob and  Israel,  only  shows  the  peculiar  Alexandrian 
tendencies  of  the  translators.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  expression  in  Isa.  viii.  14, 
although  even  there  the  terms,  Jacob  and  Israel, 
should  be  taken  in  an  ideal  rather  than  a  literal  sense 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  and  Kimchi  apply  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Messiah  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  1  sqq.).  The 
prophecy  reads  as  follows :  "  Behold  My  servant, 
whom  I  establish  (place  firmly) ;  Mine  Elect,  in  whom 
My  soul  dehghteth  :  I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him ; 
judgment  to  the  nations  (Gentiles)  shall  He  bring. 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  be  loud  (lift  up  the  voice,  strain) 
and  He  shall  not  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  outside 
(in  the  street,  outside  the  camp).  A  bruised  reed 
shall  He  not  break,  and  the  dimly-burning  flax  shall 
He  not  quench  :  according  to  truth  (unto  truth)  shall 
He  manifest  (bring  forth,  cpmplete)  judgment.  He 
shall  not  keep  back  (being  wearied)  nor  (prematurely) 
break  through  (ysn  ,  transitive),  till  He  have  planted 
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judgment  on  the  earth  :  and  the  isles  (the  uttermost 
Bndi  of  the  earth)  shall  wait  for  His  law." — This 
prophecy,  then,  is  a  verbal  prediction  in  the  strictest 
sense.* 

Ver.  18.  Judgment. — Decisive  final  judgment, 
John  iii.  36. — To  the  Gentiles. — The  multitudes 
«  hich  foUow  the  Lord,  in  disregard  of  the  condemna- 
l.ion  of  the  Pharisees,  were  an  emblem  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. [Alford :  "In  these  words  the  majesty  of  His 
(iiture  glory  as  the  Judge  is  contrasted  with  the  meek- 
uess  to  be  spoken  of :  '  And  yet  He  shall  not  bruise.' " 
--P.  S.] 

Ter.  20.  A  bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax. — 
An  emblem  of  the  people  bowed  and  broken  under 
the  load  of  traditionalism,  f  The  poor  people  (or,  in 
general,  the  poor  in  spirit,  are  not  to  inherit  death, 
despair,  and  perdition  in  judgment,  but)  are  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord,  both  spiritually  and  physically, 
a  new  life. 

Till  He  send  foith  judgment  unto  victory 
[iKJSoiXri  sis  vtKos  r^v  Kpiaii/^  exire  jusseritj  cause  it  to 
issue  in  victory,  so  that  no  further  conflict  will  re- 
main].— ^An  abbreviation  and  paraphrase  of  Isa  xlii.  3 
(nJMtb ,  etc.)  and  4  (Cffi;— iS  ,  etc.).  The  judgment 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a  victory  of  truth,  or  into 
an  absolute  victory.  This  was  implied  in  the  expres- 
sions used  by  the  prophet,  but  is  brought  out  more 
distinctly  in  the  text  of  the  Evangehst.  The  word 
^K  3  a  \  J)  (comp.  ix.  38)  indicates  great  power,  over- 
coming all  resistance. 

Ver.  21.  In  His  name.  —  In  the  original, 
iniinb .  The  Sept.  renders  it  as  in  Matthew,  substi- 
tuting name  for  law.j^  The  name  of  the  Messiah  im- 
plies the  principle,  the  summary  of  His  doctrine. 
Meyer :  "  The  Gentiles  wUl  trust,  on  the  ground  of 
what  His  name  as  the  Messiah  implies."  This  view 
b  supported  by  the  use  of  the  dative,  t^  6v6/iari. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  breach  between  the  Messiah  and  His  peo- 
ple widens.  The  King  is  rejected,  and  His  sufferings 
approach  a  crisis.     This  impUed,  at  the  same  time, 

♦  [Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  quotation,  ver.  17-21,  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  by  the  evanseliets,  deals  with  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Test,  in  order  to  interpret  thera.  I  f  a  (or  OTTtijs)  ttAtj- 
pi>i$ii  rb  ^7j9ej/,  is  the  form  used  by  the  evangelists  when 
this  process  of  divine  exposition  is  performed.  It  is  the  title 
of  an  evangelical  targum  or  paraphrase.  For  the  Hebrew 
Tn^^y  ^ny  servant,  the  Lord  does  not  say  S  SouKos  uov 
my  s&rva/nt  (as  the  8eptuagint  usually  translates,  though 
not  in  this  passage),  but  6  tt  a  t  s  /xoi^,  which  admits  of  a 
double  sense,  servant  and  son  (comp.  Acts  iii,  18,  26 ;  iv,  27, 
80),  and  suggests  the  union  of  the  obedience  of  the  servant 
and  the  dearness  of  the  son  in  the  person  of  Christ.  In  a 
Eimilar  way  Wordsworth  explains  the  other  modifications  of 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  here  quoted, — P,  S.] 

t  [A  proverbial  expression  for.  "  He  will  not  crush  the 
contrite  heart,  nor  extinguish  the  slightest  spark  of  repentant 
fooling  in  the  sinner,"    Alford.— P.  S.l 

$  [The  LXX  renders:  ^tt!  raJ  ofSfiaTi,  Matthew,  ac- 
eording  to  the  true  reading:  tS  ovo^ari^  without  preposi- 
tion.   Both  followed  another  Hebrew  reading:   ioiI.'b  for 

ir-ipb.-P.s.! 


a  breach  between  the  enemies  and  the  adherents  o< 
Jesus  in  Israel,  which  in  turn  typified  that  which 
would  ensue  between  unbeUeving  Israel  and  the  be. 
lieving  Gentiles. 

2.  On  this  occasion,  the  peculiar  manner  inwhick 
Jesus  was  to  administer  His  kingly  office  appeared 
more  clearly  than  ever  before.  He  might  now  have 
manifested  Himself  as  Judge,  broken  the  bruised 
reed  and  quenched  the  smoking  flax.  But,  instead 
of  that,  He  retired,  and  adopted  a  more  private  mode 
of  worldng,  in  anticipation  of  His  full  and  final  Buf- 
ferings. Accordingly,  the  Evangehst  most  aptly  ap- 
plies the  prediction  of  Isaiah  to  this  period  of  retiru- 
ment ;  because,  whUe  characteristic  of  the  activity 
of  Jesus  generally,  it  referred  specially  to  this  yeai 
of  persecution. 

8.  Christ  fled  for  His  enemies,  while  He  retired 
from  them.  His  was  not  the  "flight  of  fear.  He  al  ■ 
ways  addressed  Himself  only  to  those  who  were  sus- 
ceptible— i.  «,,  to  those  who  labored  and  were  heavy 
laden — not  to  judge,  but  to  save  them. — The  time  foi 
His  final  sufferiugs  had  not  yet  come ;  there  was  stil 
ample  room  for  active  work,  although  of  a  more  pri 
vate  character.  On  this  ground  He  now  retired,  and 
dwelt  chiefly  with  the  poor  people,  among  whom 
also  He  displayed  the  greatest  number  of  His  mirac- 
ulous deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Christ's  retirement  from  His  enemies  a  solemn 
sign, — 1.  hot  of  fear  or  weakness ;  but,  2.  of  power, 
of  wisdom,  of  compassion,  and  of  judgment. — The 
Lord  can  never  want  a  Church, — Jesus  ;  or,  perfect 
patience  amid  an  impatient  world, — The  patience  and 
meekness  of  Jesus  as  predicted  by  the  prophets, — 
Christ  the  Elect  of  God, — Christ  the  Root  of  the 
elect. — Patience,  endurance,  and  perseverance,  the 
evidence  of  election. — The  Elect  the  servant  of  God. 
— God's  beloved  Son  His  perfect  Servant.  1.  As 
Servant,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  2.  as  Son,  the 
ground  and  object  of  the  world's  redemption. — Christ 
the  true  Friend  of  the  people. — Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
nations. — The  patience  and  meekness  of  Christ  over- 
coming the  world 

Starke  : — Quesnel:  It  is  good  sometimes  to  re- 
main concealed  with  Christ,  whether  it  be  from  hu- 
mility or  from  necessity. — Jesus  Christ  above  all  the 
Servant  of  God,  and  ajone  worthy  to  serve  Him.-  - 
Oh,  how  lovable  is  meekness  in  the  servants  of  Christ ! 
He  who  loves  strife  and  debate  cannot  be  His. — Zei- 
sins :  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.-  - 
Let  our  courage  never  fail,  truth  must  prevail.—  ■ 
Christ  the  hope,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  the  Gen 
tiles. 

Gossner  ."—It  is  characteristic  of  the  Lord  thai 
He  quietly  proceeded  on  His  way  and  accompUshed 
His  work  without  noise  and  commotion.  Many  seem 
to  do  a  great  deal  and  yet  accomphsh  nothing. — If 
we  hold  a  smoking  flax  to  the  fire,  it  is  easily  kmdlec 
again. 

Seubner  : — Where  there  is  even  a  germ  of  good 
there  is  still  hope. — The  bruised  reed:  a  soul  liowec 
down  under  a  sense  of  sin. — Smoking  flax :  a  80U 
in  which  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Ufe  is  still  left. 


222  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


8.  Miraculous  healing  of  a  demoniac,  blind  aivd  dumb.  Blasphemous  accusation  of  the  Pharisees,  thai  Je*M 
was  in  league  with  Beelzebub  ;  and  reply  of  Christ  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  T>u 
Pharisees  seek  a  sign  from  heaven;  but  Jems  promises  them  a  sign  from  the  deep,  and  announces  thi 
impending  spiritual  doom  of  an  apostate  and  unielieving  race.     Ch.  XII.  22-45. 

(Mark  iii.  20-30 ;  Luke  xi.  14-26 ;  29-S2.) 

22  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind,  and  dumb :  and  ha 
healed  him,  insomuch  that   [so  that,  wo-tc]  the  blind  and  dumb '  both  spake  and  saw^ 

23  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this   [Is  this]''  the  Son  of  David? 

24  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said.  This  fellow  [vian]  "  doth  not  cast  out  devils, 

25  but  by  Beelzebub  [BeelzebuZ],  the  prince  of  the  devils.  ^  And  Jesus  knew  theii 
thoughts,  and  said  unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desok- 

26  tion;  and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand:  And  if  Satan  ast 
[casts]   out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ? 

27  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  [-1]  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out? 

28  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges.     But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 

29  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you  [upon  you].^  Or  else,  how  can  one  enter  into  a 
strong  man's '  house,  and  spoil  [take  from  him.  seize  upon  his]  "  his  goods  [instruments, 
a-Kevri,  i.  e.,  here  the  demoniacs],  except   he   first   bind   the   strong   man  ?    and    then   he  will 

30  spoil    [plunder]    his   house.    '  He  that   is  not  with  me  is  against  me;     and  he   that 

31  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men:  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 

32  Ghost  [of  the  Spirit]  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  [Spirit],  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world   [seon],  neither 

33  in  the  world  [that  which  is]  to  come.  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  [its]  fruit 
good ;     or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,   and   his    [its]    fruit    corrupt :     for  the  tree  is 

34  known  by  Ms  [I'fe]  fruit.     0  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 

35  things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart '  bringeth  [sendeth]   forth  good  things :  and  an  evil 

36  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  [sendeth]  forth  evil  things.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day 

37  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  juetiiied,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned. 

38  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  answered   [him],'  saying.  Master, 

39  we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but 

40  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  [Jonah  the  prophet]  :  For  as  Jonas  [Jonah]  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  [belly  of  the  great  fish]  ;  so  shall  the  Son  of 

41  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  The  men  of  Nineveh 
shall  rise  in  [the,  er  rij]  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  because 
[for] "  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas  [Jonah]  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 

42  Jonas  [Jonah]  is  here.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  thia 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  [the  ends]  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

43  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking 

44  rest,  and  findeth  none.     Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  "  from  whence  I 
t5  came  out ;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.     Then 

goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  [him]   seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself, 

and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  th 

first.     Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation. 

• 

•  Ver.  22  -1,  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Slniitt.],  LachmanD,  Tischendorf,  [Alford]:  rii/  Koxpiv,  [the  Ownib].    2.  L.,  X.,  D.,  8yi 
Ka(phv  KoX  ■rv(p\iv,  \dmmb  and  bUnd],     8.  Latter  Codd.,  the  text,  ree.,  Griesbach,  Meyer,  [Wordsworth,  Stlor  and 
Thelle,  etc.]:  rhv  Tv<pKhv  ku\  KU(p6i/,  [the  iUnd  and  dumb\    We  suppise  that  In  the  second  place  Kaip6s  1b  nsod  In  « 
more  gsneral  sense,  signifying  stupidity. 

=  ■^'%r.  2a-(M'^Ti  ouT.is  eVTij/,  etc.    Lange,  correctly,  according  to  the  German  idiom  :  1st  doch  dieaer  nicM  etwa 4 
Oonant  and  the  revised  version  of  the  A.  B.  Union  ;  Is  this,  etc    This  is  the  jriginal  rendering  cf  the  English  Version  in 
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the  editions  of  1611  anil  of  1618,  In  this  passage  (thongh  not  in  John  iv.  29):  It  this  the  Son  of  Dm- id  t  But  most  eilttlonu 
Including  that  of  the  Am.  B.  Soc,  read :  /«  not  <Ms,  etc.  A  change  for  the  worse.  For  /i  t|  t  i  or  fxi],  both  In  tbe  N.  T 
and  In  classic  fj-reelc,  always  implies  some  loubt  and  the  expectation  or  the  wish  of  a  negntir&  answer ;  while  o  u  in  ques- 
tions looks  to  an  afllrniative  answer.  "Wii  er,  GraTivmaiiJc^  ^Va  ed.,p.453:  t^i]  {/j.'iiT  i)  sieJU  too  einevituvaiy^TsOK  Ant' 
wort  vorauagesetzt  Oder  erwartetwird^-DOQilvioiL'it  ....  Dcr  Fragendelegt  e6  immer  auf  einencoattve  Ai^tiom-t  an 
und  wiirde  nicht  uberrascht  s&in^  wemi  er  nine  Holche  erhielie.  John  vv.  83 ;  mii.  22  ;  Matt.  xil.  23 ;  John  iv.  29  :  vii. 
26,  85."-P.  8.] 

"  Ver  M.—[Fellmo  implies  contempt,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ohroSy 
either  here  or  in  the  preceding  verse.  Howard  Crosby  (The  N.  T.  with  explanatory  Notes  or  Scholia):  ''Fellow  is  an  un- 
happy word  to  Introduce  here,  although  it  was  not  so  objectionable  when  our  version  was  formed.  There  is  no  word  la 
the  Greek,  th«  pronoun  *  this '  standing  alone.    "We  may  soy  '  tliis  one.' " — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  29  —[''EctiOaaei/  4<p'  u^as,  which  the  E.  V.,  in  the  parallel  passage  Luke  xi.  20  renders :  the  kingdom  of  God  U 
com*  upon  you.  ^Odi/em  with  the  Classics  means  praivenire,  to  precede,  anticipate,  overtake,  and  so  1  Thess  iv.  15  (E.  V. : 
"shall  not  prevent— i.  e„  in  the  old  English  sense  of  prmvenire — them  which  are  asleep");  but  in  llelleuiatic  and  in  mod' 
em  Greek  it  means  also  pervenire,  to  come  near,  to  come  upon,  yet  often  with  the  idea  of  surj)rls6,  as  here.  Wesley  and 
Stier;  Is  already  npon  you,  i.  e.,  before  you  looked  for  it. — P.  S.J 

*  Ver.  29. — [Lit.:  the  strong  man's,  too  itr^upoi',  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  hand,  but  not:  the  strong 
one,  viz.  Satan  (Campbell) ;  for  tbe  Saviour  draws  an  illustration  from  common  life  to  show  his  relation  to  Satan.— P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  29. — [According  to  the  true  reading  ap  tt  a  o-  a  i ,  instead  of  3iap7rc£cra(,  which  occurs  in  the  following  verstv — 
P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  86.— The  best  MSS.  [including  Cod.  Sinait.]  omit  t ^  t  nap  Si  as  {of  the  heart),  which  seems  to  be  an  intM 
pretation. 

t*  Ver.  88.— The  best  MSS.  [al.so  Cod.  Sinait.]  add  avrt^  after  aireKpidTjaav. 

"  Ver.  41. — [As  on  is  correctly  translated  in  Ihe  parallel  case  ver.  42:  for  she  camie.—P.  S.] 

i«  Ver.  44. — The  best  authorities  favor  the  emphatic  position  of  into  rm/  house  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  [  The 
Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads:  els  -rhv  oIk6p  uov  iTi(rrpe\l/(a,  But  this  does  not  do  as  well  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Qermao  languages. — P.  8.]  ' 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Chronological  Arran(/emejit. — Luke  relates  these 
addresses  imperfectly,  and  in  another,  but  apparently 
more  correct,  order.  This  section  manifestly  de- 
scribes the  close  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesu3  in 
Galilee,  and  the  open  breach  between  the  Lord  and 
the  Pharisaical  party  in  that  proyince,  corresponding 
to  the  conflict  in  Jerusalem,  related  in  chs.  xxi.  and 
xxiii.  Ch.  xiv.  records  a  prior  event ;  and  the  two 
conflicts  in  chs.  xv.  1  and  xvi.  1  fonu  only  the  con- 
clusion of  the  contest  wliich  was  now  opening.  After 
the  festiTal  of  Purim,  the  pharisaical  party  in  Gal- 
Qee  had  received  instructions  from  Jerusalem  to  per- 
secute the  Lord.  This  behest  was  obeyed,  though  in 
a  coarser  manner  than  by  the  chiefs  in  Jerusalem. 
The  former  private  accusation,  that  Jesus  was  in 
league  with  Satan  (ch.  ix.  34,  comp.  x.  25),  was  now 
publicly  and  boldly  brought  forward.  "  The  resem- 
blance between  this  occurrence  and  that  recorded  in 
ix.  32,  is  not  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  different 
facts  are  mixed  up  (Schneckenburger),  nor  to  a  tra- 
ditionary embellishment  of  one  and  the  same  history 
(Strauss,  de  Wette).  The  two  events  are  in  reality 
different,  though  analogous.  The  former  demoniac 
was  dumb,  while  this  one  is  both  dumb  and  blind ; 
which  latter  circumstance  Luke,  following  a  less  ac- 
curate tradition,  does  not  record."     Meyer. 

Ver.  22.  One  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind 
amd  dumb. — Not  blind  and  dumb  by  nature,  but  by 
demoniac  possession.  To  relieve  one  so  fearfully 
under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  the  most  difiicult 
miracle,  especially  as  the  Pharisees  watched  Him 
with  unbelief  and  in  bitterness  of  heart. 

"Ver.  23.  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  1 — The  peo- 
ple were  here  on  the  point  of  openly  proclaiming  Je- 
sus aa  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah.  But  they 
were  prevented  by  the  hierarchical  party,  who  now 
jiBne  forward  with  their  blasphemous  accusation. 

Ver.  24.  This  (significantly  put  first) — should  it 
De  this  one  ?     This  one  does  not  cast  out  devils,  etc.* 

•[Meyer:  "  MijTi  oStos,  etc.  Question  of  surprise, 
where  the  emphasis  lies  on  otros '.  It  can  hardly  be  that 
this  man,  who  otherwise  has  not  the  ai  pearance  of  the  Mes- 
ilah,  should  be  I  ae  Messiah."— P  8.] 


— ^We  have  already  shown  that  the  term  Beelzebul 
is  equivalent  to,  the  prince  of  the  devils ;  hence 
the  latter  expression  (&pxnvri,  without  an  article) 
serves  as  explanation  of  a  name  invented  by  them, 
probably  witii  reference  to  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  tha 
Philistines. 

Ver.  20.  If  Satan  casts  out  Satan. — Meyer 
rightly  argues  against  the  rendering.  If  one  Satan 
cast  out  another.  "  There  are  many  demons,  but  Sa^ 
tan  alone  is  the  chief  of  them."  Hence  the  chargo 
implied,  that  Satan  was  represented  both  by  the  do- 
mon  wlio  possessed  the  individual,  and  by  the  demo- 
niac exorcist ;  or,  that  in  reality  he  east  himself  out. 
In  the  same  sense  Christ  employs  also  the  simile  of 
a  city  or  a  liouse  divided  against  itself.  Not  that  He 
denied  that  discord  prevails  in  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness ;  but  this  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute  breach, 
or  to  complete  self-negation,  which  would  necessarily 
lead  to  immediate  annihilation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  hence  must  possess  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  unity  and  consistency.  The  argu- 
mentation of  Jesus  was  based  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween this  relative  and  an  absolute  division  in  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  not,  as  de  Wette  supposes,  on 
transferring  the  principles  of  tlie  kingdom  of  light  to 
that  of  darkness.  Meyer  is  also  right  in  suggesting, 
that  the  supposition  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Satan 
might  in  this  instance  have  damaged  his  own  cause, 
is  refuted  by  the  constant  antagonism  waged  between 
Christ  and  the  Idngdom  of  darkness.  Besides,  it  de- 
serves notice,  that  Christ  here  claimed  to  cast  out, 
not  merely  individual  demons,  but  Satan  himself.* 

*  [We  add  the  remarks  of  Trenoh  {Notes  on  the  Mire- 
cles  of  our  Lord,  6th  ed.,  p.  59);  '^  There  is  at  first  sight  a 
dilficulty  in  the  argument  which  our  Savioui  draws  from 
the  oneness  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan — namely,  that  it  seetuB 
the  very  idea  of  this  kingdom,  that  it  should  be  an  anarchy, 
blind  rage  and  hate  not  merely  against  God,  but  each  part 
of  it  warring  against  every  other  part.  And  this  is  most 
deeply  true,  that  hell  is  as  much  in  arms  again.st  itself  sa 
against  heaven ;  neither  does  our  Lord  deny  that  in  i-espeoi 
of  itself  tlaa.t  kingdom  is  infinite  contradiction  and  division: 
only  he  asserts  that  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  ofheawen 
it  is  one  :  there  is  one  life  in  it  and  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that.  JuBt  as  a  nation  or  kingdom  may  embrace  within  it- 
self Infinite  parties,  divisions,  discords,  jealousies,  and  heart- 
burnings; yet  if  it  is  to  subsist  as  a  nation  at  all,  it  must  not 
as  regards  other  nations,  have  lost  its  sense  of  unity  ;  whei 
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Ver.  27.  Your  children — i.  e.,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  your  disciples,  Jewish  exorcists.  Acts  xix.  18. 
Argunwnium  ex  concessis.  On  the  exorcism  of  the 
I'harisees,  see  von  Ammon,  Leben  Jew,,  ii.  p.  151. 
"  lu  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  a  so-called  higher 
magic  was  taught,  by  which  demons  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled and  drawn  out  of  the  noses  of  persons  possess- 
ed, by  means  of  certain  roots,  by  exorcism,  and  by 
magical  formulas,  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  king  Solomon."  Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2, 
5 ;  De  Bella  J-ud.  vii.  6,  2. — It  were  an  entire  misun- 
derstanding, with  Gerlach,  to  apply  the  expression, 
" your  children"  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  apprehending  that  the  authority 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,might  be  invalidated  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  Jewish  exorcism.  Compare  the 
contrast  between  Moses  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  28.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon 
[not:  unto]  you. — As  in  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  so  here,  the 
term  i(peaa  ev  must  be  taken  in  its  fuU  meaning  : 
It  has  come  upon  you  in  a  sudden  manner,  by  sur- 
■prise,  and  finds  you  unprepared.  The  statement 
also  implied  that  Jesus  stood  before  them  as  the  Mes- 
siah. Thus  ver.  28  forms  a  transition  from  the  de- 
fensive to  the  offensive ;  while  the  expression,  t  f 
irv  ii  liar  t  @(ov,  which  refers  to  the  contrast 
with  Beelzebul,  serves  as  introduction  to  what  is 
afterward  said  about  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Ver.  29.  Or  else,  how  can  one. — This  is  not 
merely  "  another  argument,"  but  at  the  same  time 
also  a  more  explicit  statement  of  the  idea,  that,  com- 
pared to  Satan,  Jesus  was  the  stronger,  or  the  Lord 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  — The  strong  man  (t  o  5 
'ktx" p  oi),  with  the  article — with  special  reference 
to  the  Tis,  who  combats  him;  but  also  with  a  view 
to  the  fact,  that  the  preciiding  explanation  rendered 
the  figure  completely  perfpicuous.  Comp.  Isa.  xlix. 
24. — "And  take  from  him  his  instruments," 
a  Ki  vT) . — Referring  to  t"Ose  who  were  possessed. 
[The  author,  version,  "spi  il  his  goods,"  gives  a  differ- 
ent sense.]  The  casting  out  of  devils  imphed  the 
binding  of  the  strong  man,  i.  e.,  a  spiritual  victory 
over  Satan.  No  doubt  the  Lord  here  alludes  to  the 
history  of  the  temptation  in  Matt.  iv.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Christ  had,  indeed,  to  enter  on  another  physical, 
psychical,  and  spiritual  conflict  with  Satan,  when  He 
was  assailed  by  the  enemy  in  connection  with  the 
sorrows  and  the  misery  of  the  world.  But  His  for- 
mer victory  over  the  temptation  from  the  Inst  of  the 
world,  laid  the  foundation  and  prepared  the  way  for 
His  later  conquest. 

Ver.  30.  He  that  is  not  with  Me. — The  decisive 
moment  of  the  breach  with  the  opposition  m  Gahlee 
was  approaching.  The  idea  is  further  earned  out  in 
3h.  xxi.  43,  44.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it  was 
Btill  couched  in  hypothetical  and  general  language. 
Btill,  the  alternative  here  presented  evidently  apphed 
to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes ;  and  any  other  inter- 
pretation overlooks  the  importance  of  that  decisive 
moment.  (Bengel,  Schleiermaeher,  and  Neandcr  ap- 
ply it  to  Jewish  exorcists  ;  Chrysostom,  to  Satan, 
etc.)  This  is  further  shown  by  what  follows :  where- 
fore I  say  unto  youj  viz.,  with  reference  to  your 

It  does  so,  of  necessity  it  falls  to  pieces  and  perishes.  To 
the  Pharisees  He  says:  'This  kingdom  of  evil  subsists;  by 
your  own  confession  it  does  so;  it  cant'oc  therefore  have  de- 
nied the  one  condition  of  its  existence,  which  i,s,  that  it 
Fhould  not  lend  its  powers  to  the  overthrowint;  of  itself,  that 
It  .^fIouid  not  side  with  its  own  foes;  My  words  and  woi-ks 
d'o'are  that  I  am  it«  foe,  it  cannot  therefore  be  sidinir  wiHi 
«.i.'"— P.  8.1  *= 


blasphemy  of  My  Person,  by  which  your  enmity  ap 
pears.  Know  then  what  this  enmity  impbeJ.  Is 
significant  contrast  the  Saviour  says  in  reference  tc 
the  disciples,  Mark  ix.  40  and  Luke  ix.  50.  "  He  that 
is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  [Alford  :  i  believ.- 
Stier  is  right  m  regardmg  it  as  a  saying  setting  for'.b 
to  us  generally  the  entire  and  complete  disjiinctioB 
of  the  two  kmgdoms,  of  Satan  and  God.  There  j» 
and  can  be  in  the  wojdd  no  middle  party  ;  they  who 
are  not  with  Christ  are  agamst  Him  and  His  work 
and  as  far  as  in  them  lies  are  undoing  it." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  31.  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy. 
— i.  e.,  Every  sin  shall  be  forgiven  to  men,  even  to 
blasphemy  in  the  general  sense,  provided  they  do  not 
progress  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
turn  from  it.  Hence,  on  the  supposition  of  repent- 
ance. And  thus  shall  it  be  in  every  case — they  shall 
either  return,  or  progress  to  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  blasphemy  which  is  still  capable 
of  being  forgiven,  is  both  a  species  and  an  aggravBr 
tiou  of  general  sin.  De  Wette  :  "RXaaip-nixia, 
not  merely  blasphemy  against  God  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  simply  evil-speaking  generally,  but  defam- 
ing of  what  is  holy,  as,  for  example,  of  Christ,  the  Sen' 
of  God."  In  general,  the  idea  of  a  maUcious  attask 
upon  a  person,  whose  fame  is  ealumniously  injured 
(k\dwTeip  TT)!/  0vuni'),  attaches  to  the  term,  blaspho- 
my.  Hence,  defamation  of  what  is  good,  noble,  and 
holy,  on  its  appearance  in  the  world,  with  malicious 
(lying  and  murderous)  intent.  Up  to  this  point 
blasphemy  forms  the  climax  of  sin,  but  of  sin  which 
may  still  be  forgiven ;  because,  in  his  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm for  what  he  deems  noble,  good,  and  holy, 
a  man  may  overlook  and  misunderstand  even  a  high- 
er manifestation  of  it.  But  blasphemy  against  tho 
Holy  Spirit  caimot  be  forgiven.  It  is  open  and  full 
opposition  to  conversion,  and  hence  to  forgiveness. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  here  spoken  of  in  distinct 
terms,  is  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  completes  and  perfects  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  in  that  capacity  manifests  Him- 
self in  the  human  consciousness.  Blasphemously 
to  rebel,  in  opposition  to  one's  better  knowledge  and 
conscience,  against  this  manifestation  and  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  commit  moral  suicide,  and 
to  destroy  one's  reUgious  and  moral  susceptibility, 
In  fact,  this  can  never  be  fully  accompUshed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infinite  contrast  between  blasphemy  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  approximation  thereto  im- 
plies impending  judgment,  which  extends  far  beyond 
the  present  world  into  endless  existence.  Although 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  fuU  idea,  is 
infinite,  yet  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man,  oi 
against  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  constitutea 
an  approximation  to  it.  Hence  the  Lord  adds,  ver. 
22,  by  way  of  explanation,  as  approximating  to  this 
sin :  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  (in  passing)  against 
the  Son  of  Man.  The  person  whom,  from  prejudice 
or  ignorance,  a  word  of  blasphemy  may  escape  against 
Christ — whom  in  His  form  as  a  servant  he  may  pos- 
sibly mistake — shall  be  forgiven;  but  whosoever 
speaketh  (without  the  addition,  a  word) — whosoevei 
speaketh  decidedly  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  eto.  Ij. 
this  case,  to  speak  and  to  blaspheme  is  identical. — 
Meyer  and  other  critics  maintain  that  the  accusation 
of  the  Pharisees,  in  ver.  24,  was  an  instance  of  bias 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  But.  theirs  wta,  il 
the  first  place,  only  a  blasphemy  against  tl  e  Son  of 
Man,  and  against  the  power  in  which  He  wrought; 
In  committing  this  sin,  they  necessarily  approximat 
ed  blasphemy  against   the  Holy  Spirit ;    but    ho\( 
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clopdy  (see  John  vii.  89),  our  Lord  does  not  express, 
as  appears  even  from  the  peculiar  warning  given  them 
of  their  danger.  In  these  circumstances,  criticism 
cannot  help  us  in  defining  the  matter  more  clearly. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  first  statement  (about 
Dlasphemy)  alone  is  mentioned  ;  in  that  of  Luke,  the 
iccond  (about  speaking  a  word). 

Ver.  32.  Neither  in  this  ■world;  or,  rather,  in 
this  Sion. — '  O  ai&v  oJTOs,n-tri  oViS  -,6  aiiiv 
ue'A.A(i)>/,  san  n^iS.  ;?««  Lightfoot,  Wetstein, 
and  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  period  before  and 
after  Christ's  "  appearing  "  ;  then,  secondarily,  the 
contrast  between  the  one  and  the  other  order  of 
things,  as  based  on  the  old  and  the  new  era.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  His  historical  advent 
laid  the  foundation  for  His  future  irapovirla,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  new  ieon,  like  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, is  already  at  hand,  and  unfolding  itself  in  the 
old,  breaking  through  it  and  gradually  abolishing  it. 
Hence  the  Jewish  theology  was  not  wrong  in  dating 
the  new  aeon  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  only 
they  were  wrong  in  not  making  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  suffering  and  the  glorified  Messiah. 

Ver.  33.  Either  exhibit,  present  (in  the  au- 
thorized version,  make). — The  term  it ot  e7v  cannot 
refer  to  "  planting,"  as  we  have  here  an  allusion  not 
only  to  the  tree  but  also  to  its  fruit.  It  must  refer 
to  a  mental  act,  or  to  a  representation,  and  alludes 
here  to  the  Troifri/  of  the  poets.*  Those  who  blas- 
pheme are  bad  and  self-contradictory  poets.  In  the 
strangest  manner,  they  conceive  and  represent  as  a 
poisonous  tree  (Christ  as  inspired  by  Satan)  that 
which  only  yielded  good  fruit  (casting  out  of  devils), 
ileace,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  declarative  judgment-- 
make  (Theophylact,  Erasmus,  Meyer,  etc.) ;  least  of 
all  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Miin- 
Bter,  Oastellio,  de  Wette) ;  nor  yet  as  equivalent  to 
tfui,  or  plant,  regarding  and  treating  these  blasphe- 
mies as  fruits  ffiwald) ;  but  in  the  sense  of,  to  suppose, 
to  represent  (Grotius,  Fritzsche,  etc.).  The  first  tree 
L  manifestly  intended  as  an  emblem  of  Christ ;  the 
second,  of  the  Pharisees,  who  manifested  their  inward 
state  by  their  outward  fruit,  or  their  blasphemy. 
For  the  tree  is  knovrn  by  its  fruit ;  comp.  ch. 
vii.  20. 

Ver.  34.  O  brood  of  vipers. — The  terms  in 
which  the  Baptist  had  from  the  outset  addressed  the 
Pharisees  (oh.  iii.  7),  are  now  taken  up  even  by  the 
merciful  and  compassioaute  Saviour.  The  expression 
y i V vh fx ar a  exi^^d'  is  closely  allied  with  the 
SivS  f>oy  aaw p6p.  Pi.'sonous  plants,  and  a  gen- 
eration of  vipers,  were  the  noxious  remnants  of  pre- 
Adamic  times,  and  hence  Lerved  as  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Satanic  evil  (which  aij  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  thorns  and  thistles  consequent  upon  the 
surse).  Hence  the  first  symbol  of  coming  salvation 
was,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent. — How  can  ye  ?  etc. — The 
physical  impossibility  that  a  generation  of  vipers 
could  give  forth  what  was  salutary,,  served  as  an  em- 
Wem  of  the  moral  impossibility  of  this  moral  genera^ 
Jon  of  vipers  speaking  good  things. 

For  out  of  the  abundance,  the  overflowing. — 
But  this  abundance  is  not  passive ;  it  is  organic,  and 
reproducing  itself  Witn  this  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
lect  the  bibUcal  idea  of  nepiffireinv,  to  develop  organs 
iucdly. 

Ver.  36.  Out  of  the  good  treasure,  —Another 

•  ^J  the  well-known  begimilDg  of  Hor&cfl  s  Ara  poe- 
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figure  in  which  the  heart  is  represented  as  a  spiritual 
treasury.  Each  one  can  only  give  forth  what  ha 
finds  in  his  treasury.  The  expression,  heart,  im- 
plies the  sum-total  of  all  the  thoughts,  words,  and 
works  of  a  man  ;  in  short,  his  entire  spiritual  posses 
sions. 

Vers.  36,  37.  Every  idle  word.— The  term 
^  j)  ;u  a,  in  its  connection  with  apyov,  meaning  moral 
ly  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  hurtful, — it  ovrip6v, 
as  some  minuscule  MSS.  read.  This  judgment  accora 
ing  to  their  words,  would  not  exclude  that  according 
to  their  deeds.  From  Matt.  xxv.  31,  we  gather  that 
the  actions  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked  arc 
sealed  by  their  words.  A  man's  speech,  as  elucidat- 
ing, and  elucidated  by,  his  Ufe,  will  serve  as  a  suf- 
ficient index  of  his  character  in  the  day  of  judgment 
— as  Heubner  explains  it,  partly  from  its  wickedness, 
and  partly  from  its  pharisaical  severity,  which  recoils 
on  him  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

Ver.  38.  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of 
the  Pharisees  answered — His  opponents  felt  that, 
in  these  statements,  Jesus  had  confronted  them  in 
His  character  as  the  Messiah,  invested  with  royal  and 
judicial  authority.  Accordingly,  they  were  constrain- 
ed either  to  acknowledge  or  to  reject  His  claims.  Id 
this  difficulty,  some  of  them  tried  to  tempt  Him ;  i. «., 
partly  in  derision,  and  partly  with  a  lingering  desire 
after  the  manifestation  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  they 
asked  for  a  sign,  by  way  of  accrediting  His  claims. 
No  doubt  they  referred  to  the  chiUastic  sign  from 
heaven.  Thus  we  notice  here  the  appearance  of  a 
new  hostile  device,  which  appears  in  its  full  propor- 
tions in  ch.  xvi.  1,  just  as  that  which  had  first  appear- 
ed in  ch.  ix.  34  had  now  been  fully  brought  out. 
Gerlach  and  Lisco  suggest  that  these  Pharisees  were 
better  incHned,  and  less  opposed  to  Jesus,  than  the 
others.  But  in  our  opinion,  they  were  rather  the 
worst  among  the  bad. 

Ver.  39.  An  adulterous  generation. — M  o  i  - 
X  cL\i s.  Theophylact :  uis  a.(pi(na.p.^voi  anh  rod  ©eoD. 
Adultery,  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  idea,  equivalent  to  apostasy  or 
idolatry ;  Isa.  xxiii.  17.  Jesus  foreknew  that  the 
apostasy  of  the  Pharisees  would  lead  them  even  to 
an  outward  alliance  with  the  heathen  in  the  act  of 
His  crucifixion. 

There  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it. — Christ 
considered  His  miracles  as  signs,  John  xi.  41.  The 
perfect  sign  of  His  Messiahship,  however,  was  Hia 
death  on  the  cross,  and  His  resurrection.  And  aa 
the  true  Messiah  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  car- 
nal counterfeit  which  the  Pharisees  had  drawn  for 
themselves,  so  was  the  true  and  great  sign  of  the 
Messiah  the  direct  contrary  to  their  carnal  and  un- 
warranted clamor  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  This  ag- 
pUes  especially  to  the  solemn  call  to  repentance 
which  His  answer  contained.  The  Pharisees  sought 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  confirm  and  to  crown  with 
success  their  own  corrupt  views  and  state :  the  Lord 
offered  them  a  sign  from  the  deep  of  the  realm  of 
death,  to  condemn  their  hypocritical  worldliness 
Hence  the  sign  of  Jonah ;  i.  e.,  the  sign  which  had 
typically  appeared  in  the  history  of  Jonah,  ii.  1. 

Ver.  40.  The  belly  of  the  great  fish ;  roi 
KTJTous,  hili  'A  .—The  expression  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  whale  [as  the  E.  V.  translates],  but 
any  sea-monster.  We  suppose  it  was  a  shark  [the 
white  shark,  squalus  carcharias,  also  called  lamia, 
which  is  found  to  this  day  in  the  Mediterranean, 
sometimes  as  long  as  sixty  feet. — P.  S.]  rather  thar 
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a  whale.  Heubner  relates  an  instance  of  a  sailor  who 
was  swallowed  by  a  shark,  and  yet  preservedi 

So  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
three  nights. — A  round  number  according  to  the 
popular  mode  of  Hebrew  reckoning,  1  Sam.  xxx.  12 ; 
although  Christ  lay  only  one  day  and  two  nights  in 
the  grave.* — In  the  heart  of  the  earth — 1.  In 
the  grave.  So  most  interpreters.  2.  In  hades  (Ter- 
culUan,  Irenseus,  etc.).f  Meyer  pronounces  in  favor 
of  the  interpretation  hades,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  analogous  to  xapSta  ttj?  6a\daaTis  in  Jonah  ii., 
which  referred  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Besides,  in 
Luke  xxiii.  43,  Christ  Himself  had  designated  His 
death  as  a  descent  into  hades  [or  rather  an  entrance 
into  paradise  as  a  part  of  hades]. — But  we  remark, 
first,  that  these  two  things,  the  grave  and  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  cannot  be  disjoined.  Secondly,  that  the 
Lord  frequently  uses  the  term,  "  earth,"  in  reference 
■  to  the  ancient  hierarchical  and  pohtical  constitution 
of  the  world.  Jonah  was  only  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea ;  Christ  in  that  of  the  ancient  earth  (the 
grave  and  hades),  and  of  the  ancient  world  (its  con- 
demnation and  contumely).  Paulus,  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  and  others,  apply  the  expression,  "  sign  of 
Jonah  the  propliet,"  to  the  preachinff  and  appearance 
of  the  Lord.  Bat  this  view  requires  no  formal  refu- 
tation. Such  could  scarcely  have  been  designated  as 
>n  any  specific  sense  a  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah ; 
aot  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  it  ignores  the  expla- 
nation furnished  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  itself.  We 
do  not  deny,  howeve%  that  the  expression  may  con- 
tain some  reference  to  the  universal  mission  of  Jonah, 
which  constituted  him  a  type  of  Christ.  Jonah  was 
ttnwilling  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Ninevites,  and  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is  an  emblem 
of  the  sea  of  nations.  Jesus  designed  His  gospel  for 
all  nations,  and  was  hurled  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
Into  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  into  that  of  their 
theocratic  and  hierarchical  condemnation.  But  Jo- 
nah emerged  once  more  to  preach  repentance  to  the 

*  [St.  Jekome:  "This  is  to  be  explained  by  a  figure  of 
speeca  called  synecdoche,  by  which  a  part  is  put  fur  the 
whole ;  not  that  our  Lord  was  three  whole  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  ^ave,  but  part  of  Friday,  part  of  Sunday,  anil 
the  whole  of  Saturday  were  reckoned  as  tlireo  days." 
Meter:  "  Jesus  war  nur  eineti  Tag  und  zwei  Ndchte  todt. 
AUein  nach  vopuldrer  Weise  ivergl.  1  Sam.  axcx.  12  nq.) 
8ind  die  TheUe  de«  erst^n  vm/L  dritten  Tages  als  game 
Tage  gezdhl%  wozu  die  damn^tellende  gegcnhildUche 
Aehnlickkeit  Tnii  dem  Schicksal  des  Jonas  veranlasste.'^ 
Alford  ;  '■  If  it  be  necessary  to  make  good  the  three  days 
and  nights,  it  must  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  computing  time.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (cited 
by  Lightfoot)  it  is  said  'that  a  day  and  uight  together  make 
ap  a  njiS  («  vvxS'hl^ipoV),  and  that  any  p.irt  of  such  a 
period  is  counted  as  the  whole.'  See  Gen.  xl.  13,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  12,  13;  2  Chrnn.  x.  5, 12;  Hos.  vi.  2."  Woedswoeth  ; 
"The  days  of  Christ's  absence  from  His  disciples  were  short- 
ened in  mercy  to  them  s&  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  ful- 
fllment  of  the  prophecy  (?).— P.  8.] 

t  [So  also  Theophylact,  BelKirmin,  Maldonatus,  Olsliau- 
sen,  Konig  {Lehre  von  der  Bollenfahri  Ohristi,  1P42,  p.  .^4), 
Alford.  Wordsworth,  while  D.  Brown  and  all  the  American 
commentators  of  Matthew,  A.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Owen,  Whedon  (Jacobus'  Notes  I  have  not  at  hand),  under- 
stand the  heart  of  the  earth  to  mean  simply  the  grame.  But 
hades  agrees  better  with  the  parallel  of  the  belly  of  the  sea- 
monster,  than  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  Svhich  was 
on  the  swrface  of  the  earth  rather  than  in  the  heart  thereof; 
secondly,  Jonah  himseli*  a  ills  the  belly  of  the  sea-monster 
biSttJ  •jDSiIiXX:  eK  icoiAias  S5ou,  "out  of  the  belly  of 
hades'"  (not  hell  as  in  the  E.  V.),  Jon.  ii.  8  (2) ;  and  finally, 
there  should  be  no  more  dispute  now  as  to  Christ's  actual 
iesoent  into  hades,  see  Luke  xxiil.  43  ;  Acts  ii.  27,  81  (Greek 
text);  Eph.  iv.  9;  1  Pet.  ill.  19.  But  no  doctrinal  state- 
ments concerning  the  locality  of  hades  can  be, justly  deriv- 
•d  from  such  popular  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
•ilikpt  themfielves  to  our  imperfect  finite  conceptions.— P.  S.] 


Gentiles ;  so  Christ  also  rose  to  preach  the  gospel  t» 
the  nations.— The  circumstance,  that  our  Lord  re- 
peats this  simile  m  Matt.  xvi.  4,  shows  that  He  at- 
tached considerable  importance  to  it. 

Ver.  41.  Shall  rise — i.  c,  as  witnesses  in  tb« 
judgment.  "So  cip  in  Job  xvi.  8."— "On,  for, 
not,  because  [as  in  the  author,  version].— This  judg 
ment  is  that  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  42.  The  queen  of  the  south.— ice  3 
Kmo-s  i.,  and  the  article  Sheha  in  Winer's  Renl 
Wbrterb.  [and  in  Cahnet's  Diction,  of  thi  H.  BihU 
Taylor's  edit.,  Lond.,  p.  816  sqq.].  Sabasa,  a  district 
in  Arabia  Felix.  Josephus  erroneously  represents 
her  as  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (AtU.  viii.  6,  5).  Sunaar 
ly,  modem  Abyssmian  tradition  assigns  to  her  the 
name  of  Maqueda,  and  represents  her  as  a  convert  to 
Judaism,  and  as  having  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  whose 
name  was  Menilek.  The  Arabs  mention  her,  under 
the  name  of  Balki^,  among  the  rulers  of  Yemen. 

Ver.  43.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone 
out  of  a  man. — ^A  simile  referring  to  the  state  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  with  special  reference  to  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  and  to  the  blasphemy  of  tlie  Phari- 
sees and  scribes,  which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
man  set  free  from  the  unclean  spirit  is  an  emblem  of 
the  Jewish  nation  as  under  the  sway  of  Pharisaism. 
Hence  the  healing  represents  the  blessed  and  ^a- 
cious  activity  of  Jesus  in  Israel. — The  unclean  spirit 
who  is  cast  out  walketh  through  dry  desert  places — 
deserts  being  represented  as  the  habitation  of  devils, 
Job  xxx.  3  ;  Bar.  iv.  35  ;  Rev.  xviii.  2  ;  Lev.  xvi.  21. 
The  wilderness,  an  emblem  of  their  dwelling-place  iL 
another  world,  of  their  activity,  of  their  desolation 
and  their  banishment  into  desolation. 

Ver.  44.  He  findeth  the  house  empty, 
swept,  and  garhished. — Not,  as  de  Wette  has  it, 
the  soul  restored,  but  inviting  to  the  unclean  spirit, — 
not  being  inhabited  by  a  good  spirit. 

Ver.  45.  Seven  other  spirits  more  'wicked 
than  himself. — This  evidently  refers  to  a  more  full 
possession  by  devils, — i.  e.,  to  a  voluntary  and  dam- 
nable self-surrender  to  Satan  by  a  wicked  life,  or  to 
such  hardening  of  unbehef  as  that  of  wliieh  the  Jew- 
ish hierarchy  and  nation  were  guilty. — And  the  last 
state  is  worse  than  the  first. — Their  former  low 
and  miserable  estate  is  followed  by  moral  guilt,  and 
a  voluntary  surrender  to  the  power  of  evU, — such, 
alas !  as  has  been  manifested  in  the  history  of  Is- 
rael. 

From  the  details  of  Christ's  dealing  with  the 
Pharisees,  as  recorded  by  Luke,  we  derive  a  clear 
view  of  His  increasing  earnestness  and  directness  in 
reproving  them.  What  in  the  beginning  He  had  only 
said  to  the  disciples  in  the  first  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  in  His  instruction  to  the  Apostles,  He  now  pub- 
licly repeated, — partly  in  the  hearing  of  the  Phari- 
sees themselves,  and  partly  in  presence  of  all  His 
professing  disciples. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "  From  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
(vers.  26-30),  we  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  darkncsi 
has  also  its  head,  who  serves  as  a  centre  of  connec- 
tion, combining  all  the  isolated  forces  into  common 
resistance  to  Christ  and  His  liingdom." — Lisco.  Set 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  position  of  the  Lord  with  reference  to  the 
Pharisaical  party  had  now  reached  that  stage  of  d& 
cision  when  each  one  must  choose  a  distinct  part 
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FMs  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  solemn  statement, 
—He  thai  is  tiot  witli  Me  (in  this  conflict)  u  against 
Me  (and  hence  on  the  side  of  Satan,  against  whom 
the  conflict  is  waged) ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  vAih 
Me  (in  the  harvest)  acattereth  abroad  (is  a  destroyer 
of  God's  harvest). 

3.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,Yeri.  31,  32. 
—For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  other  works,  especially  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p. 
826 ;  my  Posit.  Dogmatik,  p.  463,  and  the  exegetio- 
al,  dogmatical,  and  ethical  treatise  of  Phil.  Sohaff  : 
Die  Siinde  wider  den  Heil.  Qeist,  Halle,  1841  (writ- 
ten with  reference  to  the  dissertations  on  the  same 
Bub.ieot  by  Grashof,  and  Gurlitt  in  the  Studien  und 
KriUhen  for  1833  and  1834;  Tholuek  iu  his  Miseella- 
reies,  1839 ;  Nitzsoh,  System  der  christlichen  JLehre,  etc., 
and  vith  a  historical  appendix  on  the  terrible  end  of 
Francesco  Spiera).*  "  In  all  the  legislations  of  an- 
tiquity, a  distinction  was  made  between  inexpiable 
and  excMhle  transgressions.  Blasphemy  of  the  Di- 
vine nanio  belonged  to  the  former  class.  If,  there- 
fore, ther-,  was  anything  inexpiable  and  unpardonable 
under  the  N'ew  Testament  dispensation,  blasphemy 
would  natuially  be  the  Old  Testament  symbol  of  it. 
Nor  can  thoi  e  be  any  doubt  that  the  Lord  had,  in  this 
respect,  warcod  His  hearers  against  the  sin  of  blas- 
phemy ;  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  various  de- 
grees of  it  (Matt.  xii.  31 ;  Mark  iii.  28  ;  Luke  xii. 
10).  More  especially  do  we  gather  from  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  that  Jesus  here  iutended  to  define  more  ac- 
curately, or  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of,  the 
Saw  of  Moses,  in  Lev.  xxiv.  In  that  passage,  a  pun- 
ishment was  denounced  (iXBn  Xc;^)  against  any 
ilasphemy  of  the  Deity  (O^n'Vs  '^^p},  while  the 
punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  express  blas- 
phemy of  '■'"D'iJ.  This  distinction  between  sim- 
ply punishable  and  absolutely  unpardonable  blasphe- 
my {KaicoKoyia,  1  Sam.  iii.  13,  Sept.),  was  explained 
by  the  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  the  sense 
that  \he  pardonable  sin  consisted  in  blasphemy  against 
Elohim,  while  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  He  applied 
it  to  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Messenger,  or 
the  Son  of  Man.  In  both  Gospels,  however,  the  un- 
pardonable blasphemy  against  the  rmme  of  Jehovah, 
is  further  explained  as  being  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  sufficient 
ground  for  the  view  advocated  by  Olshausen  in  his 
Commentary,  that  there  were  three  degrees  in  the  sin 
of  blasphemy — that  against  the  Father,  that  against 
the  Son,  and,  finally,  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit." 
(Nitzsch,  System,  etc.,  p.  200.)  The  following  dog- 
matical points  seem  to  us  of  special  importance  :  (1) 
From  its  very  nature,  every  sin  tends  toward  blas- 
phemy, and  every  blasphemy  toward  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  It  is  unsoriptural  to 
identify  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  with  sin 
t.gauist  the  Holy  Spirit,  f  This  mistake  has  given 
rise  to  much  distress  of  mind,  and  should  be  oareful- 

*  rCorap.  also  JlTLtirs  Muller  ;  IHe  cJiristliehe  Ldhre 
icon  der  Swnde,  8d  ed.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  vol- 
ume. An  English  translation  of  this  profound  and  impor- 
tant work  by  W"m.  Pttlsford  (The  ChrisUan  Doctrine  of 
Sm  ochiMted)  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  1852,  as  a  part  of 
Olart's  Firreign  Zibrary. — P.  8.] 

t  [Iu  the  wider  sense  every  sin  of  the  believer  who  has 
uxporienced  the  power  and  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may 
bo  called  a  sin  against  tire  Holy  Spirit,  although  far  from 
approaching  the  nature  and  guilt  of  blasphemy.  The  Scrip- 
ture speaks  of  quenching  the  Spirit,  1  Thess.  v.  19,  grieving 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Eph.  Iv  30,  resisting  the  same,  Acts 
vii.  .'51,  and  vexing  him,  Isa.  Ixiii.  10;  but  all  these  sins  are 
ItiJl  with'n  the  reach  of  pardon.    M.  Henkt  :  "It  is  not  all 


ly  avoided.*  (3)  Accordingly,  we  must  reject  ts  uq 
satisfactory  and  dangerous  the  patristic  and  other 
specifications  of  this  sin  as  if  it  referred  to  rejection 
of  the  gospel  (Gnosticism,  according  to  Irenaeus),  oi 
to  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  (Athanasius  anS 
Hilarius),  or  to  every  mortal  sin  committed  after  bap 
tism  (Origen),  or  "  duritia  cordis  usque  ad  finem  hu 
jus  vitcs," — meaning  thereby  every  impenitent  death 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  (Augustine),  or  to  thfl 
sin  of  the  Pharisees,  as  recorded  in  the  text  (as  som« 
modern  interpreters  have  it).  (4)  A  complete  com 
mission  of  this  sin  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  sinco 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  withdraw  His  manifestation* 
from  the  blasphemer ;  and  the  latter  would  be  stag 
gered,  being  unable  always  to  perceive  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  (Hence  the  view  of  H.  L.  Nitzsch 
the  elder  is  not  without  a  measure  of  truth :  de  pee 
cato  homini  cavendo,  quam,guam  in  hominem  non 
cadente.  Viteb.  1802.)  (5)  StiU,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  a  man  may  approach  most  closely  to  this 
sin,  even  to  the  insuring  of  his  own  certain  condom 
nation.  (6)  Consequently,  this  state  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  hardening  of  the  mind,  which  leads  to,  and 
manifests  itself  in,  blasphemies.  But  we  cannot  agree 
with  Grashof  and  Tholuek,  in  regarding  this  state  ai 
pure  hatred  against  what  is  holy;  nor  yet  with 
Nitzsch,  as  decided  deadness  and  complete  indiffer- 
ence. We  conceive,  with  Schaff,  that  these  two  ele- 
ments are  here  combined,  since  it  is  impossible  to  hate 
the  true  life  without  complete  deadness,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  completely  dead  to  the  true  lift 
without  hating  it.  (7)  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  following  the  example  of  the  Lord,  this  warn- 
ing must  be  cautiously  handled.  He  only  employed 
it  at  a  season  of  extreme  peril,  and 'in  the  prospect 
of  that  sin.  ,  Heubner :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  referred 
to  iu  the  text  more  operative  than  personaliter,  as  a 
Divine  principle,  working  on  the  heart  of  man  in  the 
way  of  awakening,  rousmg,  and  urging  them,  of  al] 
which  man  is  conscious."  StiU  the  complete  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  includes  also  that  of  His  personal 
glory ;  and  blasphemy  against  what  is  holy  is  close 
ly  allied  to  blasphemy  against  the  Person  of  the  Spirit. 
Compare,  however,  the  instructive  communications 
of  Heubner,  p.  170  sqq.,  on  this  question. 

4.  Neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come, 
ver.  32. — De  Wette :  "  The  expression  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  never,  in  the  absolute  sense,  no  matter 
whether  we  understand  the  terms  6  aSaiy  6  /j.e\\a:i/  of 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  of  eternity,  or  only  of  the 
latter.  But,  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments  (Olshausen),  we  would  require 
to  take  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  strict  literaUty, 
while  they  are  evidently  a  proverbial  expression  (set 
Wetstein).  The  mild  Chrysostom  saw  nothing  iu 
them  beyond  the  idea  of  highest  guilt, — or,  perhaps, 
more  correctly,  difiiculty  of  amendment."  f — But  what 

speaking  against  the  person  or  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
some  of  His  more  private  operations,  or  merely  the  resistiag 
of  His  internal  working  in  the  sinner  himself,  that  is  here 
meant;  for  who  then  sJw^ld  he  sewed  ?" — P.  S.l 

*  The  common  reply  to  such  doubts  is  well  known.  It 
is  to  the  effect,  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  not  feel  sorrow  for  it ;  and  that  the  fact 
of  such  sorrow  is  itself  an  evidence  that  this  sin  has  not  been 
committed.  [So  also  M.  Henry  in  loc. :  "  We  have  reason 
to  think,  that  none  are  guilty  of  this  sin,  who  believe  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  sincerely  desire  to  have  pari 
in  His  merit  and  mercy:  and  those  who  fear  they  have  cc  in- 
mitted  this  sin,  give  a  good  sign  that  they  have  not" — P.  S.j 

t  [In  the  same  way  even  "Woedswoeth  weakens  thi 
force  of  ovK  a(pe6-^(rerat:  "ie  very  unWieJy  to  ob- 
tain forgiveness."    He  quotes  from  Augustine,  Betruct,  I 
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if  this  difficulty  were  here  rleclared  absolute,  or 
unounting  to  an  impossibility  1  Nor  must  we  lose 
Biglit  of  ;he  fact,  that  there  can  be  nothing  general 
or  unmeaning  in  a  declaration  which  contains  some 
fcost  important  dogmatic  distinctions.  The  follow- 
ing ideas  are  evidently  laid  down  in  it ;  (1)  In  every 
sin  there  is  hope  of  pardon,  except  in  this, — the  blas- 
pliemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  Pardon  may  be 
accorded  in  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  in  this 
H-orld.  Comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv  6.  (S)  There  is  no 
pardon  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come, 
for  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (4)  To  blas- 
pheme against  the  Son  of  Man,  is  to  approximate  to 
this  sin ;  but  in  how  far  and  how  closely,  the  Lord 
does  not  warrant  us  to  say.  (5)  The  decision  as  to 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  damnable  ap- 
proximation to  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  sin  itself,  belongs  to  God  alone,  who 
rules  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
(6)  Even  an  approximation  to  this  sin  leads  to  corre- 
sponding punishment  in  this  world.  (7)  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  sin  should  be  described 
as  one  manifesting  itself  in  a  completely  hardened 
state  of  mind,  and  in  analogous  outward  expressions. 
This  may  be  popularly  explained  as  follows :  God 
cannot  forgive  this  sin,  because  it  consists  in  perfect 
hardening  and  impenitence ;  and  therefore  will  He 
not  forgive  it.  True,  such  hardening  is  itself  a  judg- 
ment of  God ;  yet  in  the  sense  that  its  guilt  arises 
from,  and  depends  upon,  the  moral  state  of  man,  and 
not  on  any  fate  or  decree  connected  with  time,  place, 
or  anything  that  is  external. 

[The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  and  de- 
mands some  remarks,  explanatory  and  cautionary,  on 
the  second  inference  of  Dr.  Lange  from  ver.  32,  con- 
cerning the  remission  of  sins  in  the  future  world^  since 
it  runs  contrary  to  the  old  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
the  prevailing  views  of  the  Anglo-American  churches. 

St.  Augustine  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  clearly 
and  decidedly  drew  this  inference  from  the  passage, 
T)e  Civil.  Dei,  xxi.  24  (Opera  ed.  Bened.  vol.  vii.  p.  642 
sq.)  :  "  Simii  etiam  facta  resurrectione  w-ortuo^^um 
non  deenint  quibus  post  ptenas,  quas  paiiuniur  spiri- 
tits  niorluorum,  imperiiatur  niisericordia,  ut  in  ignem 
non  mittaniitr  ceternum.  Neque  enim  de  quibusdam 
veraciter  diceretur,  quod  non  eis  remittatur  neque  in 
hoc  scBculo,  neque  in  futuro  (Matt.  xii.  32),  ?im  esserU 
quibus,  etsi  non  in  isto,  tanien  '^emittetur  in  futuro^ 
Since  that  time,  this  passage,  together  with  1  Cor.  iii. 
15  (auris  5e  ao}d'f}(TfTai,  ouTuis  5f  wy  5  i  a  ir  u- 
p  6  s),  has  been  often  quoted  by  fathers,  schoolmen, 
and  modern  Roman  divines,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  a  probationary  state  after  death. 
Compare  Maldonatus  ad  loc.  :  "  Cceterum  recte  ^u- 
ffuslinus  et  Grec/orius,  Beda,  Bernardns,  ex  hoc  loco 
rmrgatorium  probaverunt,  ....  colligentes  aliqua  in 
futuro  s(Kculo  peccata  revfiittV  Several  modem 
Protestant  commentators  of  Germany,  including  01s- 
hausen  (vol.  i.  460,  in  Kendrick's  edition,  who  lets  it 

9;  "  D&  nullo  guamris  pesfdmo  in  luic  vita  de^perandv/m. 
iwi"  This  is  true  enoiiKli,  because  we  never  l<no\v  whetlier 
B  man  has  committeii  tlie  nnpardonable  sin,  and  we  must  go 
on  the  a.s3uinption  that  he  has  not.  The  only  hopeless  case 
was  that  of  Judas  after  Christ  Himself  with  His  infallible 
knowledge  had  called  him  the  son  of  perdition .  for  whom  it 
were  better  never  to  have  been  born.  Meyer  (p.  203,  note) 
norrectly  observes:  "The  eterniUj  of  pauishment  here  taught 
Is  not  to  be  explained  away  and  changed  into  ^difficulty  of 
»mendm''nt'  (de  Wotte),  or  reduced  to  the  milder  conception 
of  the  highest  degree  of  guilt  (Ohryaostora),  or  greatest  difti- 
coity  of  forgiveness  (Sucinians),  and  such  lilte.''  Whbdon: 
**  It  s  difliciilt  t*)  sny  in  what  words  the  eternity  (tf  retribu- 
tion jould  bo  more  unequivocally  espressed."— P,  S.l 


pass  without  protest),  find  a  similar  idea  implied  il 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord,  but  they  divest  it,  of 
course,  of  the  Romish  figment  of  purgatory. 

The  Roman  system,  according  to  the  principle 
extra  ecelesiam  (Jiomanam)  nulla  salus,  hopelessly 
condemns  to  hell  all  unbaptized  persons,  including 
children,  though,  of  course,  wllh  different  degrees  of 
punishment,  according  to  the  measure  of  guilt  (set 
Dante's  Infei-no),  and  confines  the  second  probation  of 
purgatory  exclusively  to  imperfect  Christians,  who  are 
too  good  for  hell  and  too  bad  for  heaven,  and  conse- 
quently must  pass  after  death  through  a  tedious  auc 
painful  process  of  penances  and  self-purifications  be 
fore  their  final  entrance  into  heaven.  The  moderi 
German  Protestant  opinion  in  its  evangelical  form, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute  justice  and  uni- 
versal love  of  God,  maintains  that  Christ  will  ulti- 
mately be  revealed  to  all  human  beings,  and  prove  to 
them,  according  to  their  faith  or  unbelief,  either  a 
savor  of  hfe  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death  ;  that 
there  is  therefore  a  possibility  of  pardon  and  salvation 
in  the  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  for 
unbaptized  children,  heathen,  and  all  others  who  die 
mnocently  ignorant  of  Christ ;  and  that  pardon  can 
be  obtained  there  on  the  same  condition  as  here, 
viz.,  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  whenever  He  is 
presented  to  them.  Some  lay  the  stress  on  the  de- 
claration that  all  sins  are  pardonable  save  one,  and 
conclude,  that  final  condemnation  will  not  take  place 
till  after  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  im- 
plies a  previous  knowledcfe  of  Christianity.  Several 
Greek  fathers,  and  Luther  and  Zwingli,  likewise,  en- 
tertained hopeful  views  concerning  the  final  fate  of 
virtuous  heathen. 

But  the  orthodox  Protestant  divines  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  America  almost  unanimously  reject  the 
whole  idea  of  a  probationary  state  and  the  possibiUty 
of  forgiveness  after  death,  and  deny  that  this  passage 
justifies  any  inference  favorable  to  it.  We  quote 
some  of  the  latest  commentators  on  Matthew.  Al- 
FOHn:  "No  sure  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
words  ofiT€  ep  Tw  /xe Woyr t  with  regard  to  for- 
giveness of  sins  in  a  future  state.  .  .  In  the  most 
entire  silence  of  Scripture  on  any  such  doctrine,  every 
principle  of  sound  interpretation  requires  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  support  it  by  two  difficult  passages 
[to  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6],  in  neither  of  which  does 
the  plain  construction  of  the  words  absolutely  re- 
quire it."  WoRDSWOHTH  (who  in  this  case  omits  to 
quote  from  his  favorite  fathers) :  "  Some  have  hence 
inferred  that  sins  not  forgiven  in  this  world  may  be 
forgiven  in  another.  But  this  inference  contradicta 
the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  (Luke  xvi.  26 ;  John 
ix.  4 ;  Heb.  iii.  13 ;  ix.  27).  .  .  .  The  phrase  taken 
together  signifies  nunquam,  and  is  a  Hebraism  found 
in  the  Talmud."  Owen  :  "  The  whole  expression, 
'  neither  in  this  world,  neither  \nor~\  in  ilic  uiorld  to 
come,^  is  beyond  all  question  an  emphatic  never." 
Then  he  contradicts  Olshausen,  and  adds  that  the 
idea  of  the  remission  of  sins  in  the  other  worM  "  is 
neither  taught  here,  nor  in  1  Pet.  iii.  18  [19],  sind  ia 
directly  at  war  with  many  other  passages,  express.y . 
declaring  the  immutability  of  the  soul's  condition  be- 
yond the  grave."  Nast  :  "  Neither  in  this  world  nor 
t/ie  world  to  come.  The  Greek  word  for  world  ia 
aluf,  age  ;  it  was  a  proverbial  expression  among  tlie 
Jews,  meaning  neither  at  present  nor  in  future,  th  it 
is :  never,  as  Mark  also  expresses  it  in  the  piral  el 
passage :  '  He  has  never  forgiveness.'  Most  of  ihn 
modern  theologians  of  Germany  infer  from  this  pas 
r-ige  that  since  it  is  said  that  the  sin  or  blasphemj 
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•giunst  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  nhall  not  be  forgiven 
Deither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  pardon  for  all  other  sins  even  in 
the  world  to  come ;  that  is,  that  those  who  die  in  a 
state  of  impenitence,  not  involving  the  blasj!hemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  either  proceed  in  the 
spirit-world  in  their  downward  course,  till  their  sin 
is  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that, 
if  they  should  repent,  they  may  find  pardon."  Then, 
after  r^uoting  Alford  against  this  opinion.  Dr.  Nast 
adds ;  "  So  much  is  certain,  that  it  would  be  reck- 
less folly  to  put  off  the  one  thing  needful  to  an  un- 
certam  futurity  or  the  state  after  death,  of  which  the 
Bible  says  so  little,  where  the  means  of  grace  are, 
even  if  not  entirely  cut  off,  not  as  powerful  as  here ; 
i>dd  to  this,  that  the  longer  conversion  is  put  off  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  American  Protestant 
divines  generally  incline  to  the  belief  that  all  infanit 
who  die  in  infancy,  whether  baptized  or  not,  will  be 
saved  by  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  would  in- 
volve the  salvation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
family,  since  one  half  of  them  are  supposed  to  die  in 
infancy ;  while  the  Koman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  by  as- 
serting the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  excludes 
all  the  unbaptized  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  final  fate  of  the  countless 
millions  of  human  beings  who  live  and  die  without 
any  knowledge  of  Christ,  would  require  us  to  take 
into  consideration  the  various  passages  which  relate 
to  the  heathen.  Matt.  xi.  21-24 ;  xii.  41,  42  ;  xv.  28  ; 
Acts  x.  35;  xiv.  16,  17;  Rom.  i.  19-21 ;  ii.  11-15, 
26-29,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  before 
His  incarnation,  John  i.  5,  9,  10,  together  with  the 
Old  Testament  examples  of  the  working  of  divine 
grace  outside  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  among 
such  persons  as  Melchisedek  (the  priest-king  and 
type  of  Christ),  Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth  (who  are  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ),  Hiram,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Naaman,  Job,  and  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  who, 
following  the  star  of  promise  and  hope,  came  to  wor- 
ship the  new  born  king  of  the  Jews ;  also  the  pas- 
sages on  Christ's  descent  into  hades,  and  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  Acts  ii.  2Y,  31 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ; 
iv.  6,  about  which,  however,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  interpretation. 

In  these  passages  carefully  compared,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  absolute  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  I  see  much  to  encourage  the 
charitable  hope  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  will  ul- 
timately save,  in  some  way,  all  infants  who  die  before 
having  committed  actual  transgi'ession,  and  such 
adult  heathen  as  Uve  and  die  in  a  frame  of  mind  pre- 
disposed to  receive  the  gospel  or  in  an  humble  and 
earnest  desire  after  salvation  (such  a3  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  CorneUus  before  the  arrival  of  Peter). 
But  even  this  is  not  to  be  taught  as  an  article  of 
faith,  since  the  Bible,  wise  in  its  silence  as  in  its 
teaching,  gives  us  no  expficit  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  general  propositions  on  this  whole 
■juestion  will  probably  be  approved  as  sound  and 
icriptural  by  the  majority  of  evangelical  divines,  at 
least  in  America : 

(1)  There  can  be  no  salvation  out  of  Christ. 

(2)  There  is  no  second  probation  after  death,  but 
the  present  life  determines  the  final  fate  of  every 
man.  "  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it 
ihaU  be"  (Eccles.  xi.  3).  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
et'i,  thf.t  shall  he  also  reap"  (Gal.  vi.  7). 

(8)  We  are  bound  to  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 


but  God  is  free,  and  "  wUl  have  mercy  upon  whom 
he  will  have  mercy"  (Rom.  ix.  15). 

(4)  God  will  judge  every  man  according  to  hii 
measure  of  light  and  opportunity,  and  it  will  b« 
"more  tolerable"  for  the  heathen  at  the  judgroen 
day  than  for  such  as  sinned  against  a  positive  revela 
tion  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  22-26). 

(5)  God  "  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  "  'compk 
Acts  X.  35),  and  is  infinitely  more  just  and  merciful 
than  we  can  conceive  of,  will  clear  up,  in  the  future 
world,  all  the  mysteries  of  Providence  in  a  maraier 
that  will  call  forth  the  everlasting  praise  and  adora- 
tion of  His  people. — P.  S.]  * 

HOMILKTICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 
Opposite  effects  produced  by  the  glorious  mani- 
festations of  the  Lord,  in  those  who  are  susceptible, 
and  in  those  who  are  opposed  to  Him;  1.  Admira- 
tion, indignation;  2.  confession,  praise  —  rejection 
and  blasphemy;  or,  recognition  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  and  reviling  of  the  Divine  revelation 
as  the  power  of  Satan. — The  healing  of  one  most 
fully  possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit,  more  easy  than 
the  recovery  of  a  hypocrite. — It  argues  a  devil- 
ish mind  to  represent  as  Satanic  what  is  Divine. — 
Marks  of  the  deviUsh  cunning  of  tlie  wicked:  1. 
They  impute  this  cunning  to  the  Holy  One ;  2.  they 
surrender  themselxes  to  this  cunning;  3.  they  are 
ensnared  by  the  cunning  of  the  Evil  One  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it. — The  wicked  artifice  which  attempto 
to  represent  that  which  is  holy  as  an  artifice,  is  itself 
the  prey  of  the  worst  artifice. — Christ  victorious  over 
the  calumny  of  His  opponents  :  1.  In  His  defence ; 

2.  in  His  justification  and  manifestation  of  Himself; 

3.  in  His  accusation  of  the  Pharisees ;  4.  in  His 
warning. — The  consequences  of  sin. — In  what  sense 
can  Satan  be  said  to  have  a  kingdom  ? — Christ  the 
Almighty  One,  who  has  bound  the  strong'man. — Any 
power  which  the  Evil  One  wields  here,  belongs  not 
to  him  of  right,  but  is  usurped  and  arrogated. — Un- 
clean spirits  envying  and  grieving  at  the  happiness 
of  man. — Solemn  effect  on  His  people  in  the  world, 
to  the  last  day,  of  the  indignation  of  Christ,  occasion- 
ed by  the  charge,  that  He  carried  on  6is  wo.k  in 
conjunction  with  Satan. — The. great  hour  of  decision 
between  Christ  and  Israel :  1.  How  awful ;  2.  how 
solemn ;  3.  how  glorious. — The  watchword  of  the 
Lord  :  For  Me,  or  against  Me. — Agreement  between 
these  two  watchwords :  he  that  is  not  with  Me,  etc., 
and  he  that  is  not  against  us,  etc. — It  may  Lave  been 
possible  not  to  recognize  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  but  it  is  not  possible  wholly  to  ignore  in 
our  consciousness  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  glory. — 
The  Holy  Spirit  glorifies  the  Son  of  Man,  f.nd  makes 
the  cause  of  Christ  His  cause. — The  sin  of  prejudice 
akin  to,  yet  different  from,  the  sin  of  conscious  re- 
jection of  what  is  holy :  1.  In  its  motive ;  2.  in  its 
consciousness  ;  3.  in  its  object ;  4.  in  its  effects. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  1.  In  its 
source  :  (a)  sin  in  general ;  ( J)  blasphemy  in  general. 

2.  In  its  gradual  manifestation ;  blasphemy  of  what 
is  divine,  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  serva  u  t. 

3.  In  its  completion :  blasphemy  against  the  higho'  i 
revelation  of  God  in  our  consciousness,  or  against  the 
Spirit  of  the  gospel  which  had  roused  the  conscience 
— ^A  warning  figure  of  that  sin  in  aU  its  fulness,  aiin 
of  complete  condemnation. — The  sin  of  the  satanic 
consequence  of  pride,  when  man  hardens  IJs  mhid 

•  [Thifl  annotatloD  of  the  Am.  editor  was  poitly  rnwi  It- 
ten  (Febr.  1865)  for  the  third  edition,  nithavluw  to  make 
it  more  clear  and  explicit. — P.  S."] 
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against  the  Sun  of  highest  revelation,  whose  rays  pen- 
etrate into  it. — Spiritual  suicide,  or  the  sin  unto  death 
(1  John  T.),  the  end  of  one  of  two  ways :  1.  Of  hard- 
ening; 2.  of  apostasy. — How  the  warning  against 
blasphemy  is  to  be  applied  by  the  children  of  God :  1. 
Each  one  is  to  beware  of  it ;  2.  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
any  one ;  3.  the  tendency  to  judge  others  would  lead 
to  an  opposite  course  of  conduct.  (For  example,  the 
Pharisees  have  committed  it,  but  we  cannot  commit 
it;  heretics,  etc.,  but  we  the  orthodox,  etc.;  those 
beyond  the  pale,  etc.,  but  we  the  priests,  etc. ;  o>ir  op- 
ponents, etc.,  but  we  who  are  in  the  right,  etc.) — • 
Christ  is  always  the  same ;  and  the  glorious  charac- 
teristics of  the  gospel  appear  even  when  He  speaks 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. — All  manner 
of  sin  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men. 

The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. — If  we  cannot 
condemn  the  fruii,  we  should  not  condemn  the  tree. 
— If  we  cannot  praise  the  fruit,  we  should  not  com- 
mend the  tree. — How  men  may  become  a  generation 
of  vipers  in  their  relationship  toward  the  kingdom 
of  God. — Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh. — A  man's  words  as  indicating  his 
inward  state :  1.  As  being  its  fruit ;  2.  as  being  its 
spiritual  coinage  ;  3.  as  being  a  decisive  deed. — The 
account  demanded  of  every  idle  word. — How  our  justi- 
fication or  condemnation  may  depend  on  the  fugitive 
texture  of  our  words. — Hypocrisy  ever  betraying  it- 
self by  the  base  coin  of  its  words. — Spiritual  forgery 
the  worst,  and  therefore  the  most  unpardonable,  fraud 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven,  made  on  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  a  sign  of  unbelief  and  hardening. — 
The  sign  of  the  Messiah  from  the  deep,  the  highest 
sign  from  heaven. — Jonas  a  type  of  Christ. — Devout 
heathens  the  strongest  witnesses  against  hypocritical 
Christians. — The  queen  of  the  south  ;  or,  holy  long- 
ing in  those  who  inhabit  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 
— A  greater  than  Jonah  is  here,  and  a  greater  than 
Solomon ;  or,  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows  and  the 
Lord  of  glory,  in  both  respects  surpassing  all  others  : 
or,  the  glory  of  the  New  Testament ;  or,  the  com- 
bined glory  of  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of 
the  doctrine'of  Ufe,  of  deed  and  of  word ;  or,  the  Lord 
going  to  those  who  are  distant,  and  those  who  are 
distant  coming  to  Him. — Hardening,  a  sevenfold  pos- 
session.— The  hardening  of  Israel. — Those  who  are 
possessed  against  their  will,  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  those  who  voluntarily  surrender  themselves 
to  be  the  instruments  of  unclean  spirits. — The  worst 
devils  are  those  who  pretend  to  be  the  most  spiritual. 
— Lamentable  condition  of  an  individual,  but  espe- 
cially of  a  nation,  which  renounces  and  contravenes 
its  spiritual  experiences  — The  signs  of  an  evil  gen- 
eration. 

Starke : — The  tyranny  of  Satan  is  great ;  for  he 
deprives  man  both  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him. — Hedinger  :  Christ  came  into 
the  world  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 


devil,  1  John  iii.  8.— Is  Satan  a  king  who  has 
mighty  kingdom;  then  who  would  not  beware  of 
him  V— Christ  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  Acts  x.  88.— Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
there  also  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  Rom.  xiv.  17.— 
What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  18 
—Majus  :  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeari 
also  from  this,  that  the  sin  against  Hun  is  unpardon- 
able, Heb.  iii.  10,  n.—  Osiander:  Ministers  should 
speak  with  caution  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  of  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  lest  tender  con- 
sciences be  frightened  and  cast  down. —  Quesnd  : 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  the  greatest  miracle,  and 
the  seal  of  His  mission,  1  Cor.  xv.  16.— The  example 
of  the  Ninevites. — Canstein  :  Those  who  are  nearest 
to  the  gospel  often  despise  it  most;  but  thereby 
they  condemn  themselves,  so  that  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse, Heb.  ii.  2. — Hedinger :  Away,  false  security ; 
though  driven  out,  the  devil  may  return  in  greater 
force. — Let  him  who  has  escaped  take  care  lest  he  be 
ensnared  again. — Tkose  who  invite  the  devil  to  take 
them,  garnish  the  house  of  their  heart  for  his  recep- 
tion.— The  more  frequently  man  resists  the  grace  of 
God,  the  worse  does  he  become,  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Zisco: — The  Miievites:  There  only  a  prophet, 
but  here  the  Son  of  God  Himsclt;  there  only  a  call 
to  repentance,  but  here  the  announcement  of  mercy, 
and  the  gift  of  grace  to  repentance ;  there  repent- 
ance, here  impenitence,  and  hence  the  punishment 
which  they  escaped  by  their  penitence,  Luke  xi.  32. 
— The  queen  of  the  south :  She  came  from  a  far 
country,  despite  the  diflBcultics  in  the  way,  whUe  here 
they  reject  what  is  pressed  on  their  acceptance ;  yon- 
der longing  and  faith,  here  satiety  and  unbelief; 
yonder  Solomon,  here  Christ,  with  His  infinite  wis- 
dom. 

Gerlach  : — A  man's  words  are  the  evidence  on 
which  he  is  to  be  tried  before  God. 

Heuhner  : — One  stronger  must  come,  viz.,  Chiist, 
by  whom  we  can  do  all  things. — Neutrality  in  matters 
of  religion  and  of  faith,  will  receive  the  severest  con- 
demnation.— Sin  a  poison. — The  heart  and  the  mouth 
cannot  be  separated. — The  mouth  betrays  the  heart. 
— An  evil  treasure  a  wretched  possession. — A  good 
treasure  is  inexhaustible. 

[WoRDSWOKTH  (on  the  sign  of  Jonah,  ver.  69, 
40) : — Here  is  an  observable  instance  of  the  uses  of 
the  Gospels  in  confirming  the  Old  Testament.  By 
this  specimen  of  Divine  exposition,  our  Lord  suggests 
the  belief,  that  whatever  we  may  now  find  in  the  0. 
T.  difficult  to  bo  understood,  will  one  day  be  explain- 
ed, and  perhaps  be  seen  to  be  prophetic  and  typical 
of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  an  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
a  trial  of  their  humility, — a  divinely-appointed  instru- 
ment of  their  moral  probation.  And  it  is  because 
they  are  strange  and  marvellous,  that  such  historiei 
as  those  of  Jonah  and  Balaam  are  the  best  tests  of 
the  strength  of  our  faith. — P.  S.] 


L  Even  the  mother  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus  now  hesitate.  But  this  hesitation  affords  the  Lord  an  oppor 
tunity  of  calling  attention  to  His  spiritual  and  royal  generation,  in  which  they  also  were  included.  Ch 
Xn.  46-60. 

(Mark  iii.  31-85  ;  Luke  viii.  19-21.) 

46  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  [hrothersj 

47  stood  [were  statiding]  without,  desiring  [seeking]'  to  speak  with  him.     Then  one  said 


CHAP.  Xn.  46-50. 
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unto  laim,   Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren    [brothers]    stand  without,   desirir.g 

48  [seeking]  to  speak  with  thee.     But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  "Wha 

49  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren  [brothers]  ?     And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 

50  toward  [upon,  im]  his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  Fo, 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 

*  Ter.  46. — [The  E.  Versions,  from  Wiclif^s  down  to  the  Authorized,  render  a^e\(poi:  hrethr&n^  eTen  where  it  slgri 
lies  natural  relationship,  as  here.  Matt.  i.  2  (Judah  and  his  hvethrm)\  i.  11;  iv.  18;  xiii.  55,  and  many  other  passages,  sc 
that  the  term  brothers  nowhere  occurs  in  our  Engl.  Bible.  But  present  nsasre  confluee  the  word  brethren  to  moral  and 
spiritual  relationship.  Worcester  :  "  The  word  brothers  denotes  persons  of  the  same  family ;  the  word  brethren  perso  ii 
of  the  same  society;  but  the  latter  is  now  little  used,  except  in  theology  or  in  the  solemn  style,"— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  46.— [Z  T}!-  ovvT  e  s,  Lange  adds  in  small  type  :  with  vain  effort.  Comp.  Luke  viii.  19,  who  says,  they 
"eonld  not  come  at  him  for  the  press."— P.  S.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  46.  While  He  yet  talked  to  the  people 

(multitudea,  S  x  ^  o  <  5 ),  etc. — The  transaction  prob- 
ably occurred  at  Capernaum,  in  some  public  place 
near  to  a  synagogue  (Mark  iii.  20,  21).  The  words, 
they  were  standing  without,  only  imply  that  the 
Lord  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd  of  people, 
and  that  His  mother  and  brothers  stood  outside  of  it. 
But  it  clearly  shows  that  Christ  was  not  in  a  house. 
His  mother  and  His  brothers  now  appear,  seeking  in 
vain  to  speak  to  Him.  The  event  is  more  fully  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  The  occa- 
sion was  as  follows :  The  news  spread  through  Caper- 
naum with  great  rapidity,  that  Jesus  had,  in  presence 
of  all  the  people,  broken  with  the  pharisaical  party  ; 
that  He  had  been  condemned  by  His  enemies,  against 
whom  He  had  denounced  the  most  awful  judgments, 
and  who  were  now  encompassing  His  death.  The 
crowd  of  heartless,  worldly-wise  politicians  would 
add,  in  the  complacency  of  their  own  wisdom,  that  it 
was  madness  to  risk  such  a  conflict.  Probably  it 
was  soon  suggested  that  He  must  be  beside  Him- 
self. These  reports  would  speedily  reach  His  family, 
and  alarm  them  not  a  little.  We  may  assume  that 
they  were  now  really  staggered  as  to  His  position, 
and  that  they  really  believed  that  He  was  beside 
Himself,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  fur- 
ther exposures  (Olshausen).  But  in  that  case,  their 
state  of  mind  were  deplorable  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  may  also  assume  that  from  pru- 
dential motives  they  pretended  to  credit  the  popular 
rumor,  in  order,  under  this  pretext,  to  withdraw  Him 
from  a  danger  which  in  their  judgment  He  did  not 
sufficiently  appreciate.  In  our  opinion,  there  are  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  adopting  the  latter  view.  They 
do  not  press  through  the  crowd,  nor  lay  violent  hands 
on  Him  ;  they  send  a  respectful  message,  and  patient- 
ly await  His  answer.  Besides,  we  find  that  some 
time  afterward  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  not  of  opin- 
ion that  He  should  not  work  at  all,  but  rather  ask 
Him  to  transfer  the  scene  of  His  operations  from 
OJalilee  to  Judea,  and  openly  to  come  forward  before 
gill  the  world  (John  vii.  1,  etc.).  In  this  light  the 
conduct  of  His  family  must  be  viewed.  Their  unbe- 
jef  consists  not  in  doubting  Him,  but  in  imagining 
that  it  was  theirs  to  preserve  and  direct  Him  by  their 
worldly  policy.  Meyer  is  therefore  mistaken  when 
he  maintains  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was,  at  the 
time,  not  decided  in  her  faith.  Such  instances  as 
the  later  suggestion  of  His  brothers  fJohn  vii.  1), 
the  history  of  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  that  of  Thomas 
'John  XX.),  nay,  that  of  all  the  disciples,  prove  that 
during  the  period  of  spiritual  development  prior  to 
Ibc  Feast  of  Pentecost,  there  were  seasons  when  even 


behevers  might  for  a  time  be  unbelieving,  i.  e.,  self- 
willed,  and  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  full  surrendei 
to  Christ.  The  announcement  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  led  to  that  exclamation  of  a  woman  in  the 
crowd  recorded  in  Luke  xi.  27.  Manifestly  the  cir- 
cumstances are  identical — in  both  cases  we  have  the 
simile  about  this  generation,  and  the  demand  of  a 
sign.  When,  by  His  reply.  Who  is  My  mother  P 
Christ  had  overcome  the  temptation  from  that  source, 
He  was  invited  by  one  of  the  Pharisees,  as  stated  in 
Luke  xi.  37.  The  situation  is  explained  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark.  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  there  was 
no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat  bread  (ch.  iii.  20) ;  or,  aa 
we  understand  it,  quietly  to  return  to  His  home.  .4 
Phaiisee,  whose  house  was  close  at  hand,  took  occa- 
sion to  invite  the  Lord, — no  doubt  with  a  malicious 
purpose.  No  sooner  had  Christ  sat  down,  than  the 
Pharisee  immediately  reproached  Him  with  omitting 
the  customary  washings.  Probably  the  Pharisees 
present  at  the  meal  were  desirous  of  employing  this 
opportunity  for  their  wicked  devices  against  the  Sa- 
viour. But  the  Lord  addressed  them  in  language  of 
even  more  solemn  and  conclusive  warning  (Luke  xi. 
39) — the  main  ideas  being  afterward  further  devel- 
oped and  applied  in  His  last  address  to  the  Pharisees 
at  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  these  machinationa 
of  His  enemies,  vast  multitudes  of  people  gather 
around  (ch.  xii.  1) ;  Jesus  is  soon  restored  to  His  dis- 
ciples ;  He  continues  His  warning  address  against  tho 
Pharisees  ;  and  having  refused  a  request  to  settle  i 
dispute  about  an  inheritance  (ch.  xii.  13),  He  betakes 
Himself  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  He  delivers 
(at  least  some  of)  His  parables  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

Ver.  47.  Thy  mother  and  thy  brothers. — 
Meyer  holds  that  the  latter  expression  implies  that 
they  were  His  uterine  brothers  ;  but  an  analogous 
argument  might  be  derived  from  the  term,  father,  m 
Luke  ii.  48.  The  only  legitimate  inference  from  the 
Jewish  use  of  language  is,  that  they  were  His  legal 
brothers,  no  matter  whether  they  were  uterine  oi 
merely  adoptive  brothers.  For  the  arguments  in  fa 
vor  of  the  latter  view,  we  refer  to  the  article  Jacebtu, 
in  Eerzog's  Heal  JSncyclop* 

*  [There  are  not  two,  but  three  different  views  on  thA 
four  brothers  of  Christ,  .James,  Joseph.  Simon,  and  Ju.:1a« 
(sisters  also  are  mentioned,  Matt,  xiii,  56):  1,  children  of 
Joseph  by  d-forwuer  marriage,  and  hence  older  half-broth^ert 
of  Jesus.  So  the  oldest  Greek  tradition.  1,  children  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  and  hence  younger  fidl-brothers  of  Jesua 
So  Tertullian,  Helvidius  (who  already  produced  Matt,  i  3& 
24,  25;  Luke  ii.  T,  and  other  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view 
but  was  violently  assailed  by  Jerome  {see  my  History  ofthl 
Christian  Church,  vol.  ii,,  p.  231),  and  a  number  of  modern 
Protestant  divines,  as  Herder,  Stier,  Neander,  Winer,  etc 
3,  children  of  a  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  henco  only 
cousins  of  Jesus.  So  Jerome,  tho  Koman  Catholic  and  many 
J  -otestant  commentators,  among  whom  are  Olshausen  ar- 
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Ver.  49.  Ovnn  (iwl)  His  disciples. — Here  the 

diiciples  in  ^na  *ider  sense.  Jesus  here  places  spir- 
itual above  Ci.mal  ties.  His  relatives  are  set  aside,  in 
as  far  as,  for  the  moment,  they  had  turned  from  the 
obedience  of  discipleship  ;  but  they  are  included,  in 
IS  far  as,  by  grace,  they  are  enabled  to  stand  fast  in 
this  temptation.  Thus  the  Lord  guards  His  position, 
the  sanctity  of  His  calhng,  and  the  holy  effect  of  this 
grand  moment,  which  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
worldly  prudence.  At  the  same  time,  He  also  watches 
over  the  faith  of  His  mother  and  of  His  disciples,  and 
gives  a  Mving  example  how  everything  else  is  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Divine  calhng.  Bengel:  Hfon 
spernit  maivem^  sed  anteponit  patrem. — There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  text  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  Ebrard, 
that  the  announcement  of  His  mother  and  brothers 
was  made  use  of  by  some  cunning  enemies,  in  order 
to  interrupt  His  denunciations ;  nor  in  that  of  Meyer, 
that  in  all  probability  Jesus  did  not  admit  them  to 
His  presence.  But  the  latter  critic  is  right  in  contro- 
verting the  idea  of  Chrysostom,  that  this  message  was 
a  piece  of  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of 
Jesus.  Lisco:  Perhaps  the  presence  of  His  family 
was  announced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  one 
who  had  such  humble  relatives  could  not  be  the  Mes- 
Biah.  But  we  see  nothing  to  warrant  this  view.  Be- 
sides, the  announcement  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  50.  [Tlie  same  is  my  brotlier,  and  sis- 
ter, and  mother. — Note,  that  Christ  does  not  intro- 
duce the  term,  father,  since  he  had  no  human  father. 
A  hint  of  the  mvstery  of  the  supernatural  concep- 
tion.—P.  S.] 

DOCTRINAL  AKD  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  the  position  here  assigned  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  we  may  contrast  the  decree  of  Pope  Pius 
IX,  A.  n.  1854,  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  she  wavered — no  doubt, 
partly  from  unbounded  love  to  her  Son ;  but,  like 
him,  she  was  upheld  by  the  strong  hand  of  Jesus. 
[Alfokd  :  "  All  these  characteristics  of  the  mother 
of  our  Loi  d  are  deeply  interesting,  both  in  themselves, 
and  as  building  up,  when  put  together,  the  most  de- 
cisive testi  lony  against  the  fearful  superstition  which 
has  assigni  1  to  her  the  place  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Romish  mj  hology.  Great  and  inconceivable  as  the 
honor  of  tl  at  meek  and  holy  woman  was,  we  find 
her  repeatei  ly  (see  John  ii.  4)  the  object  of  rebuke 
from  her  d  rine  Son,  and  hear  Him  here  declaring, 
that  it  is  on,  which  the  humblest  behever  in  Him  has 
m  common  \  dth  her." — P.  S.] 

2.  Grego  7  the  Great :  To  announce  the  gospel  is, 
BO  to  speak,  ,0  become  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
thus  we  beai  Him  anew.  Comp.  especially  Rev.  xii. 
2.  The  Ohu  ch,  as  bearing  Christ.  Every  Christian, 
■in  priest,  declaring  Christ  and  bearing  Him,  figura- 
tively tlie  mc  ther  of  Christ ;  as  following  Him,  and 
manifesting  tae  same  mind,  His  brother ;  as  receiv- 
ing and  receptive.  His  sister.  But  we  must  not  press 
the  symbohcal  interpretation.     The  terms,  ^notlier^ 

Laoge.  The  bn.thers  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  Mutt.  xii.  46  (comp.  Mavlt  iii.  31 ;  Luke  vili. 
16);  Matt.  xlii.  65,  56  (Marie  vi.  8);  Jolin  ii.  12  ;  vii.  8,  5,  10; 
A.C18  1.  14,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  I  have  discussed  this  difficult  sub- 
iecx  at  length  in  my  hook  on  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
Berlin,  1842.  Comp.  on  the  literature  Winer  sub  Jeaus  and 
jub  lacubus,  Meyer  ad  Mutt.  xii.  46  (p.  275),  and  my  Exeget 
Sai3  Dn  Matt.  xiii.  55  below.— P.  S.] 


Irother,  sister,  signify  the  nearest  relatives,  the  Diem 

bers  of  the  spiritual  family  of  Christ. 

[Pope  Gbegoky  says  [Moral,  in  Evaiig.) :  "  Qm 
Christi  frater  est  credendo,  mater  efiicitur  pradican 
do  ;  quasi  enim  parit  eum  quem  in  corde  audientis  in 
fuderit."  Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cheysostom 
"  How  many  women  have  blessed  that  holy  virgin 
and  her  womb,  and  have  desired  to  be  such  a  mother 
as  she  was !  What  hinders  them  ?  Christ  has  made 
for  us  a  wide  way  to  this  happiness  :  and  not  only 
women,  but  men  may  tread  it ;  the  way  of  obedience, 
this  is  it  which  makes  such  a  mother — ^not  the  throes 
of  parturition."  Wordsworth:  "There  is  but  oun 
true  nobility,  that  of  obedience  to  God.  This  ia  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Virgin's  relationship  to  Christ."' 
Matthew  Henry  :  "  AH  obedient  believers  are  near 
akin  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  wear  His  name,  bear 
His  image,  have  His  nature,  are  of  His  family.  He 
loves  them,  converses  freely  with  them  as  his  rela- 
tions.  He  bids  them  welcome  to  His  table,  takes 
care  of  them ,  provides  for  them,  sees  that  they  want 
nothing  that  is  fit  for  them  ;  when  He  died,  He  left 
them  rich  legacies ;  now  He  is  in  heaven.  He  keeps  up 
a  correspondence  with  them,  and  will  have  them  all 
to  be  with  Him  at  last,  and  will  in  nothing  faU  to  do 
the  kinsman's  part,  nor  will  ever  be  ashamed  of  His 
poor  relations,  but  will  confess  them  before  men,  be- 
fore the  angels,  and  before  His  Father." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Let  us  never  imagine  that  we  can  preserve  the 
cause  of  God  by  worldly  policy. — Sad  state  of  mind 
of  those  who  fancy  they  must  preserve  the  cause  of 
God  by  worldly  artifices  or  other  worldly  means  (the 
staying  of  the  ark,  etc.).  —  The  chosen  handmaid 
wavering  in  the  hour  of  temptation. — Wherein  the 
natural  kindred  of  Jesus  differ  from  His  spiritual 
family.  1.  According  to  His  human  descent,  He 
springs  from  the  former ;  according  to  His  Divma 
dignity  and  mission,  the  latter  spring's  from  Him.  2. 
The  former  may  misunderstand  Him  ;  the  latter  is 
founded  in  knowledge  of  His  glory.  3.  The  former 
was  saved,  as  belonging  to  the  latter ;  while  the  lat- 
ter occupies  a  place  of  equal  intimacy  and  affection 
with  the  former. — The  Holy  Family  of  Jesus. — Meek- 
ness of  Jesus,  in  that  He  is  willing  to  be  bom  in  the 
chi,ldren  of  His  Spirit. — He  that  doeth  the  will  of  My 
Father^  etc. ;  or,  the  servant  of  God,  Christ's  kins- 
man.— Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Mary, — the  Saviour  of 
all  the  elect. — The  Mighty  One,  who  upholdeth  all 
the  wavering  heroes  of  God. 

Starke  : — Friends  and  relatives  are  ofttimes  in 
needless  anxiety  about  those  near  and  dear  to  them, 
— Public  duty  must  always  take  precedence  of  domes- 
tic obligations. — We  must  not  be  detained  or  hinder- 
ed by  intercourse  even  with  our  best  friends. — Hed- 
inger  : — We  know  not  Christ  after  the  flesh. — Cra- 
mer :  By  faith  we  are  as  closely  related  to  Christ  as 
if  we  were  of  His  kindred. —  Osiander  :  Man's  high 
est  nobihty  consists  in  having  been  bom  of  God, 
and  being  the  friend  of  Christ,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

Gerlach  : — The  bonds  of  earthly  affection  musj 
be  renounced,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progresj 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Heubner  : — Care  for  relatives  and  nepotism  hav( 
made  more  than  one  Eli,  1  Sam.  iii.  13. — Heboid 
how  wide  the  lieart  of  Jesus  is  1 
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D.  CHRISl  MANIFESTS  HIS  ROYAL  DIGNITY  BY  PRESENTING,  IN  SEVEN  PARABLES 
THE  FODNDtNG  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS  KINGDOM  THROUGH  ALL  ITS  PHASES 
FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  TO  ITS  END. 

Chapter  XIII.  1-51. 
(Parallels :  Mark  iv.  1-20,  30-34 ;  Luke  vlii.  4-15  ;  xiii.  18-21.) 

Oowrauro:— The  parable  of  the  sower;  or,  first  parable  concerning  the  klnj^lom  of  heaven:  its  Institution  by  the  Woiil 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  parables.— Second  parable:  the  tares  among  the  wheat;  or,  the  seed  of  the  Splill 
and  the  heresies. — Third  parable  :  the  grain  of  mustard-seed ;  or,  the  spread  of  the  Church. — Fourth  parable :  the  wo- 
man and  the  leaven;  or,  the  Christianization  and  evangelization  of  the  world. — Fifth  parable:  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field;  or,  invisible  salvation  hid  within  the  visible  Church.— Sixth  parable:  the  pearl  of  great  price  ;  or,  Christianltf 
as  the  highest  spiritual  good  in  the  world. — Seventh  parable  :  the  net  full  of  fishes  ■  or,  the  Judgment  which  usherif  In 
the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  lieaven. 


EXEGETICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SECTION. 


[LlTKKATrrRB  ON  THE  PARABLES. — Ungke  :  De  parobo- 
iartiTn  Jesu  rujtura,  inierpreiuiione.  usu.  Lips.,  1828.  F. 
G.  Lisco:  T?t,e  Parables  0/ tf^ms,  Berlin,  1S31.  and  later. 
A.ENDT:  The  Parahles  of  Jesus  OhHst  (16  Meditations), 
Magdeb.,  1842.  E.  Gekswell:  Exposition  of  the  Parahles 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  Gospels^  Lond.,  1S39,  vols.  6 
BlOHABD  Chbnevix  Trenoh  (uow  archbishop  of  Dublin) : 
Notes  on  ths  Parahles  of  our  Lord,  9th  ed.,  Lond.,  1863  (a 
former  edition  reprinted  in  New  York).  A  very  useful  and 
deservedly  popular  book.  Special  introductory  essays  on 
the  Parable  by  Dr.  Langb  in  Herzog's  Encycl.,  sub  Gleich- 
niss  vol  v.,  p.  1S2  sqq.,  and  another  in  Schneider's 
Deutsche  Zei'sohrift  fur  ehristl.  Wissensdiafi,  etc..  for 
1856;  by  Card.  WisE.y.4N  In  his  Misc.  Essays;  by  Dr.  Gee- 
BART  in  the  "Mercersbnrg  Review,"  etc.  Among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  Gospels,  Olshausen  and  Stier  (  Words  of 
Jesus)  are  especially  rich  on  the  Parables.  For  older  works 
on  the  Piirables  and  the  exposition  of  particular  Parables, 
tee  Danz  and  Winee  in  their  Manuals  of  Theol.  Liter.,  sub 
verbo  Parahel;  Heubnee:  Convment.  on  Matthew,  p.  181 ; 
>od  Trenoh:  Notee,  etc.,  pp.  494  and  495  (6th  Lond.  ed.).— 
P.  8.] 

1.  The  Evangelist  Matthew  oombmes  the  seven 
parables  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  a  connected  series,  and 
at  first  sight  creates  the  impression  that  they  were 
uttered  on  the  same  day.  But  we  must  remember, 
that  on  that  day  Jesus  had  already  been  engaged  in 
another  great  work,  and  that  Matthew  himself  inti- 
mates at  least  two  distinct  pauses  between  the  differ- 
ent parables  (comp.  Mark  iv.  10),  But  according  to 
Mark  (iv.  1  seq. ;  comp.  ver.  35  and  Matt.  viii.  18 
seq.),  three  of  these  parables — that  of  the  sower,  that 
of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  between  them  the 
beautiful  parable  concerning  the  natural  growth  of 
the  seed — ^had  been  taught  by  Jesus  at  an  earUer 
period,  viz.,  on  the  day  when  He  passed  over  to  Gad- 


ara  and  calmed  the  storm,  Luke  records  the  pm 
able  of  the  sower  together  with  the  calmiug  of  the 
storm  at  sea  somewhat  later  (Luke  viii.  6  seq. ;  22  seq. ; 
comp.  Matt,  viii,  23  seq,).  Hence  we  must  not  look 
here  for  a  strict  chronological  succession,  while  from 
the  definite  notices  of  Mark  we  infer  that  some  of 
these  parables  had  been  uttered  at  an  earUer  period. 
But  Matthew  had  good  internal  reasons  for  the  prag- 
matic unity  of  his  narrative.  Foremost  among  tliess 
is  the  motive  which  induced  the  Lord  to  choose  the 
parabolical  form  of  teaching.  This  motive,  which 
had  appeared  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  history,  be- 
came a  distinct  and  avowed  principle  of  action  whea 
the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  people  broke 
foi'th  in  an  undisguised  manner,  and  forced  Him  to 
come  out  with  the  full  doctrine  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  whUe  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
the  spiritual  decay  of  the  people,  it  could  be  set  forth 
only  in  the  form  of  parables.  Another  motive  which 
helped  to  determine  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Matthew,  was  the  close  internal  affinity  of  these  seven 
parables,  although  we  cannot,  with  Meyer,  regard  it 
as  necessarily  implying  chronological  succession.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  delivered  on 
one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  their  connection,  again  repeat- 
ed on  this  occasion  the  parables  which  He  had  pre- 
viously spoken. 

2.  The  omission  of  the  particle  5e'  serves  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  expression  in  ver  1.  For,  in 
this  case  we  have  not  merely  a  historical  continua- 
tion; the  term  implies  that  on  that  day  the  Loni 
fully  adopted  the  parabolic  mode  of  teaching 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL  IDEAS  ON  THE  PAEABLES. 


1.  Thk  Parables  of  Christ. — As  parables  were 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Lord  conveyed  His 
doctrine,  they  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  studied  in 
eonnection  with  His  other  methods  of  teaching. 
The  first  and  most  direct  of  these  was  the  simple 
ieclaralion  ov preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  accom- 
panied the /fflc<«  of  the  gospel — such  as  the  procla- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  call  to  discipleship,  the  bestowal  of  a  new  name, 
or  of  power  and  authority,  special  promises,  special 
'njunctionii,  etc.    When  addressed  to  a  sympathetic 


audience,  this  declaration  of  the  gospel  was  deliverea 
in  a  regular,  didactic  manner,  in  the  form  of  maxima, 
or  gnomes — as,  for  example,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  use  o{  proverbs,  gnomes,  or  senttniioiu 
nmxims  (ir  a  p  0 1  m  i  a ,  proverbium,  bliia ,  whv>'", 
however,  may  also  denote  a  parable),  was  a  favorite 
mode  of  teaching  among  the  Jews,  after  the  exampla 
of  Solomon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  proverb 
is  a  short,  epigrammatic,  pointed  sentence,  frequent!* 
figurative  and  concrete,  occasionally  paradoxical  and 
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hyperbolical,  at  other  times  poetical,  but  always  yivid 
and  sharply  outlined,  so  as  to  present  in  a  transpa- 
rent and  significant  form  a  deep,  rich,  and  pregnant 
idea,  which  shines  in  the  light  of  truth  and  bums  in 
the  fire  of  personal  application — bright  and  brilliant 
like  a  true  gem.  But  in  deaUng  with  individuals,  the 
Saviour  made  use  of  the  didactic  dialogue  (instead  of 
the  formal  declaration),  which  in  the  presence  of 
His  intimate  disciples  assumed  the  form  of  the  most 
direct  address,  at  once  instructing  the  mind  and  mov- 
ing the  heart.  So  especially  in  the  parting  discourses 
of  the  Saviour  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  before  Him  were  either  stran- 
gers to  His  word  or  prejudiced  against  it,  the  heaven- 
ly Teacher  made  use  of  similitiidea  or  parables.  Un- 
der special  circumstances,  these  were  extended  into 
parabolical  discourses, — i.  e.,  discourses  which  as- 
sumed the  form  of  parables,  or  parables  to  which  the 
interpretation  was  added.  Lastly,  when  confronted 
by  enemies  and  accusers,  Christ  adopted  the  method 
of  gueslioning  (disputation),  following  it  up  by  a  warn- 
ing, or  by  what  would  serve  to  silence  an  opponent — 
the  ultimate  mode  of  dealing  with  such  persons  being 
either  open  rebuke,  or  else  solemn  testimony,  Final- 
ly, His  silence  also  should  be  ranked  among  the  forms 
of  His  teaching — viewing,  as  we  do,  each  of  them 
not  merely  as  a  speech,  but  as  a  fact. 

The  object  of  the  parables,  therefore,  was  to  pre- 
sent the  truth,  more  especi.illy  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  in  all  its  phases 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  yet  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  weak  under- 
ptanding  of  a  people  ruled  by  these  errors. 

The  use  of  parables  for  conveying  instruction 
was  very  common  among  Eastern  nations  generally, 
and  more  particularly  among  the  Jews  {see  Judges 
ix.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  1 ;  Isa.  v.  1 ;  linger,  de  Parabola- 
rum  Jesu  tiaiura,  interpretaiione,  usu,  Lips.  1828). 
T)ie  parable  ij  )  species  of  figurative  speech,  bffla 


(which,  however,  comprises  with  the  full  parable  als< 
the  parabohc  sentence  and  the  gnome).  TJnger  d& 
fines  a  j  arable  as  "  collaiio,per  narratiunculamfietam, 
sed  veri  similem,,  serio  illustram  rem  suUimiorem.''' 
Meyer  regards  it  as  "  the  narrative  of  a  fictitious  bm 
common  and  natural  occurrence,  for  Ijie  purpose  of 
embodying  and  illustrating  some  doctrine."  But  ii 
treating  of  the  parables  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  tuffl 
cient  t(i  enumerate  only  these  outward  characteriBtiea,' 
more  especially  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John  the  outward 
and  visible  order  of  things  is  throughout  employ  tdaj 
the  transparent  symbol  of  the  invisible  world,  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  mode  of  teaching  it- 
self must  have  had  some  special  meaning  and  object, 
and  convey  some  evangelical  truth.  The  parable  is  a 
distinct  outward  reflection  of  spiritual  life,  under  the 
form  of  a  scene  taken  from  real  and  everyday  hfe, 
which,  besides  its  primary  object  of  embodying  some 
particular  lesson,  also  conveys  the  general  truth,  that 
spiritual  life  is  capable  of  being  symbolized  and  re- 
flected.* The  real,  though  figurative,  relations  suV 
sisting  between  the  outer  and  the  inner,  the  lowsT 
and  the  higher  life,  suggest  the  elements  from  ifhich 
the  didactic  and  poetic  parables  were  constructed, 
which  in  turn  were  either  extended  into  parabolic 
discourses  (or  gave  rise  to  them),  or  else  summed  up 
in  parabolic  expressions.  To  illustrate  this,  we  sub- 
mit tlie  following  Table  : — 

*  [Dr.  Teench,  in  the  General  Introduction  to  his  Jl^cteA 
mi  the  Parables,  instead  of  adding  another  to  tlie  many  de- 
finitions of  the  parable  already  given  by  the  Greelc  fathers 
(comp,  SuiCER  :  Thesaurus  s.  v.  irapaBoAri),  by  Jerome, 
by  Bengel,  llni^er,  Teeimaim.  and  other  modern  writers,  pre- 
fers to  e.xplain  its  nature  by  noting  the  diiferences  of  the 
parable  from  the  fiil'le,  the  mi/th,  the  proverb,  and  the  al- 
legonj.  Dr.  Alfokd  likewise  briefly  distinijuishes  the  para 
ble  from  these  Icindred  forms  of  composition,  and  thoo  de- 
iines  the  parable,  similarly  as  Unger  and  Meyer,  to  be  "  a 
seriowi  iiar-riition,  within  the  limits  of  probability,  of  a 
course  of  action  pointing  to  some  moral  or  spiiitu/ll 
Truth.-'— V.  8.] 


(1.)  ConstUuent  Elements  of  Parables  ;  or  Parables  in  the  narrowest  sense. 


a.   Tiir OS 

The  outline,  archetypu,  or  mo- 
del of  some  reaUty  which  was  yet 
to  appear.  Similitude  of  essence^ 
difference  of  development,  proto- 
type of  that  which  was  to  be  deve- 
loped and  evolved.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nances and  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were,  in  their  inward 
essence,  types  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Similarly,  the  first  era 
serves  as  a  type  of  the  second. 


b.  "Z^ ^^o\ov . 
The  equivalent,  visible  sign  of 
what  is  invisible.  That  which  is 
outward  a  sign  of  that  which  is  in- 
ward, and  hence  the  lower  a  sign 
of  the  higher.  Similitude  of  mode 
and  form,  difference  as  to  the  stage 
of  life,  emblem  of  what  is  higher. 
Thus  the  outward  rite  is  a  symbol 
of  the  inner  life. 


u.  ^kWriyopia. 
The  mark  and  indication  of 
outward  similarity,  or  also  of  the 
internal  relationship  and  connec- 
tion of  things.  A.  counterpart 
and  reappearance  of  what  has  the 
same  shape  and  form,  either  in 
the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
Thus  the  serpent  was  an  alUgory 
of  Satan. 


(2.)  The  Didactic  and  Poetic  Parables. 
(With  these  the  strictly  poetical  form  of  parables  should  be  conjoined,  if  they  had  a  place  here.) 


a  The  Typical  Parable. 
The  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament  as  marking 
:he  great  outhnes  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Church  as  a  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Represen- 
tation of  ;he  state  of  future 
perfectness  in  the  first 
iketch  md  plan,  or  when 
sjmmtt^iing  to  carry  the 
Vilieme  into  execution. 


b.  The  Symbolical  Parable. 
The  parables  of  the 
Lord  (the  napa^o\-fi),  even 
philologically  akin  to  the 
<jiix$o\ov.  (In  some  of 
their  phases  allegorical ;  for 
example,  the  tares.)  Exhi- 
bition of  spiritual  transac- 
tions and  facts  in  the  de- 
scription (not  fiction)  of 
scenes  and  events  taken 
from  everyday  life. 


The  Allegorical  Parable, 
Used  only  in  certain  aspects,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplementing  the  symbohcal  parables, 
as  in  God's  world  and  in  reality  evil  can  only 
exist  in  allegorical  signs  of  outward  appearance, 
not  in  symbolical  signs  of  wicked  subsistence 
Hence  also  the  Apocalypse  deals  most  largely  in 
allegories.  In  secular  poetry  the  allegorical  el& 
ment  is  chiefly  embodied  in  the  form  of  fables 
The  only  expression  in  the  N.  T.  reminding  ui 
of  this  style  of  composition,  is  the  allusion  of 
the  Saviour  to  Herod :   Tell  Ihat  fox. 
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(8.)  The  Parabolical  Discourses  ;  or,  Extended  and  Applied  Similitudes. 

|L  «.,  Figurative  discourses,  in  which  parables  are  conjoined  with  their  interpretation,  oi  application,  n 
with  some  doctrinal  statement;  as,  for  example,  in  Matt.  vii.  24 ;  xi.  16.) 


a.  Typical  Parabolical  Dis- 
course. 

Figurative  anticipation  of  full 
d  'velopment  and  completion  when 
oiily  the  principle  of  it  exists,  e.  g. : 
"The  bUnd  see,"  etc.— "The 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,"  John  v.  26.—"  Who- 
so eateth  My  flesh,"  etc.,  John  vi. 
64. 


b.  Symbolical  Parabolical  Dis- 
course. 

The  sayings  and  discourses  re- 
corded by  John  concerning  the 
Israelite  without  guile,  the  temple, 
the  new  birth,  the  brazen  serpent, 
the  fountain,  the  manna,  the  vine, 
the  good  shepherd,  etc. 


c  Allegorical  Pa'ibolical  Dis- 
course. 

The     sending    forth     amonj 
wolves,  the  corrupt  tree,  etc. 


(4.)  The  Parabolical  Expressions ;  or,  Rhetorical  and  Figurative  Allusions. 


».  The  typical  parabolical  ex- 
pression, or  Synecdoche;  or,  used 
and  viewed  with  reference  to  form, 
the  Metonymy.  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  "numbered."  Bethsai- 
da,  Capernaum,  the  land  of  Sodom. 
— "  I  am  the  resurrection." 


2.  Object  of  the  Use  op  Parables. — According 
to  the  modern  view,  our  Lord  had  recourse  to  par- 
ables for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  presenting  the  truth 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  weak  and  carnal  understand- 
ing of  a  people  which  otherwise  could  not  have  grasp- 
ed it.  Then  the  parables  would  be  merely  a  popular 
mode  of  teaching.  But  the  explanations  of  their  ob- 
ject furnished  by  the  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xiii.  18  ; 
Mark  iv.  11 ;  Luke  viii.  10)  go  far  beyond  this  peda- 
gogical view  of  the  subject.  "  Therefore,"  He  says, 
"  speak  I  to  them  in  parables,  because  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 
understand."  This  perhaps  might  be  regarded  as  m- 
dicating  that  the  only  object  of  Christ  was  to  render 
His  doctrine  more  plain  and  easily  intelligible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  Isa.  vi.  9,  10, 
wliich  speaks  of  the  hardening  of  the  people  under 
the  preaching  of  the  prophet,  and  which  our  Lord  de- 
clares waS  being  then  fulfilled ;  the  declaration  of 
blessedness  in  regard  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  the 
Master  could  interpret  these  parables;  and,  lastly, 
the  use  of  'ii'a  in  Mark  and  Luke  {that,  or  in  order 
that,  seeing  they  may  not  see),  instead  of  the  on  of 
our  Gospel, — show  that  the  motive  of  the  Saviour  in 
making  use  of  parables  was'more  deep  and  solemn 
than  the  above  theory  iinplies.  It  was  certainly  in 
judgment  that  'He  could  no!  set  before  the  Jews  the 
bare  and  undisguised  truth  concerning  His  kingdom. 
Still,  it  was  not  primarily  intended  as  a  judicial  blind- 
ing, but  in  order  to  present  the  truth  in  a  form  ac- 
cessible to  the  senses,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
serve  both  to  conceal  and  to  reveal  it,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  hearers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre- 
sent the  truth  in  such  a  coloring  as  the  diseased  vis- 
.ou  of  the  people  alone  could  bear.  Unbelievers 
would  not  so  readily  elicit  the  spiritual  truth~fr61n 
this  symbolic  form,  and  hence  not  so  easily  pervert 
it  to  their  own  condemnation.  Accordingly,  while 
this  mode  of  teaching  was  in  itself  a  judgment,  it  was 
riso  comomed  with  mercy,  since  it  averted  from  them 
ihe  doom  of  hardening  themselves  under  the  truth. 
It  was  impossible,  moreover,  to"  found  and' "prefer 
eharges  of' heresy  against  His  teaching  when  pro- 
Dounded  in  that  manner,  even  although  hostile  hear- 


b.  The  symbolical  parabolical 
expression,  or  Metaphor. — "  What 
I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak 
ye  in  light."  Preaching  upon  the 
house-tops. 


c.  The  allegorical  parabohca> 
expression,  or  the  simple  rhetori 
cal  figure,  and  figurative  compari 
son. — "  As  a  thief  in  the  night " 


ers  might  have  comprehended  its  import  {see  ch.  xxl, 
45).  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  people  who 
were  susceptible  would  be  enabled  more  and  more 
clearly  to  gather  the  spiritual  truth  when  conveyed 
in  this  transparent  form.  Indeed,  Matt.  xiii.  35  shows 
that  such  was  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Saviour 
had  in  view  ;  while  Mark  iv.  33  pointedly  indicates 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  chose  a  form  adapted  to  all  His 
hearers,  and  to  both  parties,  in  order  to  set  before 
them  the  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  parables  of  the  Lord  were  an  exhibition  of  the 
spiritual  history  of  His  kingdum,  presented  in  pictures 
and  figures  derived  from  the  things  of  this  world. 
Even  this  continual  comparing  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  things  of  time  and  of  sense,  must  have  shown  the 
people  that  the  kingdom  itself  was  not  of  this  world. 
Finally,  the  parables  of  the  Saviour  resemble  His 
miracles,  in  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  exhibit  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  variegated  and 
striking  light,  while  on  the  other  they  present  it,  as 
it  were,  in  broken  rays  and  isolated  facts  and 
events. 

3.  The  Parables  of  the  Lorb  in  their  connec- 
tion. 

(1.)  The  key  and  introduction  to  the  seven  open- 
ing parables  concerning  the  progress  and  developmeni 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  general  (Matt,  xiii.),  is  found 
in  an  eighth  parable,  recorded  by  Mark  (iv.  26), 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  fixed  law  and  regulai^ 
ity  of  this  spiritual  development. 

(2.)  The  parables  concerning  the  compassion  and 
mercy  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  i^  founded  {a.a 
opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews). — a.  Misun- 
derstanding and  misapplication  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion leads  to  judgment.  1.  Misunderstanding  and 
misapplication  of  the  blessing  of  God  ;  or,  thf  folly 
of  the  rich  man,  Luke  xii.  16.  2.  Misimderstandiog 
and  misappUcation  of  the  long-suffering  of  God ;  or, 
the  barren  fig  tree,  Luke  xiii.  6. — b.  Pure  compas- 
sion, divine  or  human,  but  especially  the  compassion 
of  Christ :  the  good  Samaritan. — c.  Compassion  turn- 
ing away  from  the  blinded  (the  guests  who-  had  been 
inrited),  and  turning  to  the  poor  and  needy :  the  greai 
supper,  Luke  riv.  15  ;  mercy  and  judgment  as  ap 
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pearing  in  tee  figurative  narrative  of  the  supper.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  parable  forms  a  transition  to  the 
exhibition  of  divine  mercy. — d.  Saving  mercy.  It 
discerns  the  wretchtd  state  of  the  lost ;  but  at  the 
same  time  also  discovers  a  value  attaching  to  them, 
derived  from  the  bestowal  of  mercy  upon  them.  The 
lost  sheep ;  the  lost  piece  of  money ;  the  lost  son, 
Luke  XT.  The  conditions  of  mercy.  Repentance,  hit- 
mility :  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  Luke  xviii. 
9-14.  The  delays  and  answers  of  mercy  ;  its  de- 
mand ;  prayer.  The  working  imd  wrestling  of  gen- 
uine faith  (Luke  xviii.  1-8  ;  comp.  Luke  xi.  5-8  :  the 
call  and  demand  made  upon  the  friend  at  night).  Evi- 
dence of  the  experience  of  grace.  The  blessing  at- 
taching to  mercifulness  ;  or,  the  unjust  steward,  Luke 
xvi.  1.  The  judgment  pronounced  upon  unmerciful- 
ness, — presented  in  a  negative  form  (worldly  unmer- 
cifulness  *) :  the  rich  man,  Luke  xvi.  19  ; — presented 
in  a  positive  form  (.spiritual  unmercifulness,  sancti- 
monious uncharitableness,  harsh  judgments):  the 
harsh  servant,  Matt,  xviii.  23. 

(S.)  Ji^riMiiive  Justice  as  directilig  the  a(/mm«Vra- 
tkm  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  one  penny  to  each 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  ;  or,  the  reward  as  of 
free  grace  (Matt.  xx.  1).  The  ten  servants  and  the 
ten  talents  ;  or,  the  Lord  as  a  trader  during  His  ab- 
sence from  the  city,  and  during  its  revolt ;  or,  the  re- 
ward of  quiet,  persevering  faithfulness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  punishment  of  unfaithfulness  during  the  re- 
volt of  the  world,  on  which  judgment  descends  (Luke 
lix.  11).  The  three  servants,  and  the  blessing  attach- 
ing to  the  faithful  use  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us,  as 
contrasted  with  the  cui-se  attaching  to  the  misappli- 
cation of  gifts  and  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14^30). 

(4.)  The  judgments  which  complete  and  usher  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. — a.  Mercy  and  judgmcTd.  Un- 
der the  figure  of  the  marriage  feast,  Matt.  xxii.  1, 
Che  two  sons  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  Matt.  xxi. 
28.  The  unfaithful  husbandmen,  Matt.  xxi.  33.  The 
foolish  and  the  wise  virgins,  Matt.  xxv.  1-13. — 6. 
Fined  judgment  upon  the  ministry  of  the  word,  or 
the  evil  servant.  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  c.  Final  judgment 
upon  the  nations.  Mercy  presiding  even  on  that 
awful  occasion, — presented  in  the  form  of  a  parable. 
Matt.  xxv.  31. 

"  Here,  at  the  climax  of  all  the  parables  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  see  the  bud  of  the  parabolical 
form  of  teaching  opening  up  and  disclosing  the  beau- 
teous flower  which  it  had  enclosed.  The  manifesta- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now 
clearly  and  undisguisedly  presented,  although  the 
manifold  symbolical  outlines  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed show  that  this  section  embodies  only  the  climax 
of  all  the  parables."     Lange,  Zeben  Jesw. 

Another  point  deserves  special  mention.  The 
parables  of  the  Lord  all  pointedly  exhibit  the  con- 
trast between  the  kingdom  of  Christ — its  fundamen- 
tal principle  and  hiws— and  the  carnal  notions  of  the 
Jews  concerning  the  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  more  es- 
pecially, the  contrast  between  the  free  and  universal 
grace  of  God,  and  the  hierarchical  and  national  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  and  a  partisan  reign ;  between 
the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  and  the  faith  of  pubhcans 
end  sinners,  and  even  of  Gentiles;  between  the 
Church  and  the  world ;  the  external  and  the  internal 
'Church  ;  the  children  of  outward  forms,  and  those 
of  the  spirit ;  between  the  judgment  passed  by  the 

*  rTLe  Edinb.  trsl.  lias  here:  "wJiat  nnmercifulness," 
hrom  tbe  first  edition  of  Lanjre :  ^'•welche  Unbarmherzigkeit," 
(vhlAh  is  nn  evident  misprint  for  weltliche,  as  opposed  to  the 
following  '^ff^tsUiche  Unbarmherzigkeit. " — P.  S.J 


Master  upon  spiritual  pride,  self  righteongneBS,  an 
charitableness,  sanctimonious  harshness  and  rigorisir 
of  doctrine,  and  the  gracious  salvation  accorded  U 
humility,  to  believing  service,  to  endurance,  to  love, 
and  to  gentleness. 

4.   The  Seven  Parables  -which  treat  op  tbf 

BETELOPMENT    OF    THE    KlNGBOM   OF  Gon,  MaTT.  XIII. 

—It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  parables  ex- 
hibit the  entire  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  leading  outlines,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  it.  The  first  parable  treats  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  last,  of  its 
completion  on  earth  by  the  final  judgment ;  while  the 
five  intermediate  parables  successively  mark  its  pro- 
gress :  the  wheat  among  the  tares ;  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed  among  the  trees  ;  the  leaven  leavening  the 
whole  lump ;  the  treasure  found  in  the  field ;  tie 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  pearl  of  great  price.* 

At  the  same  time,  each  of  these  parables  forma 
in  itself  a  complete  and  independent  section, — like  all 
the  other  doctrinal  portions  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially the  various  prophetic  sketches  in  Isaiah  and  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Still,  under  every  new  phas^ 
as  it  emerges  in  each  of  these  parables,  the  kingdon 
and  its  history  are  presented  from  another  aspect,  and 
in  a  new  form,  marking  its  onward  progress  from  the 
commencement  to  the  completion.  If  parables  present 
the  ideal  phases  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  shall  naturally  expect  that  they  also  bear 
reference  to  the  historical  succession  of  the  different 
forms  through  which  the  visible  Church  has  passed. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower  a  picture  of  the  apostoMe  age ;  in  the  par- 
able of  the  tares,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  spring- 

♦[Alford:  "The  seven  parables  related  in  this  chapter 
cannet  be  regarded  as  a  cttllt^ction  made  by  the  evancelist  aa 
relating  to  one  subject,  the  Kintrdom  of  Heaven  and  its  devei- 
opinent;  they  are  clearly  indicated  by  ver.  53  to  have  been 
all  spoke  1  on  ane  ami  the  same  occasion,  smd  form  indeed 
a  complete  and  clorions  whole  in  their  inner  and  deeper 
sense.  The  Jlrst  four  of  these  parables  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  to  the  Tnuftitude  from  the  ship ;  Ihe  last  three,  to  iJi* 
diifciples  in  the  house.^^  D.  Brown:  "These  parables  are 
SEVEN  in  number;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
while  this  is  the  sacred  number,  the  first  four  of  them 
were  spoken  to  the  mixed  multitude,  while  the  remaining 
THREE  were  spoken  to  the  Twelve  in  private — these  divi- 
sions./Mi?-  and  three,  being  themselves  notable  in  the  sym- 
bolical arithmetic  of  Scripture.  Another  thing  remarkable 
in  the  structure  nf  these  parables  is,  that  while  the  first  of 
the  seven—that  of  the  Sower — is  of  the  nature  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  whole,  the  remaining  six  consist  of  three 
pairs — the  second  and  seventh,  the"  third  and  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  corresponding  to  each  otlier;  each  pair 
setting  forth  the  same  general  truths,  hut  with  a  certain 
diversity  of  aspect.  All  this  can  hardly  be  accidental." — 
Observe  also  the  natural  and  easy  transition  in  the  or- 
der of  the  seven  parables,  from  the  sower  and  the  good  seed 
to  the  enemy  and  the  tjires  among  the  wheat;  from  tho 
sown  field  to  the  mustard  seed  and  mighty  tree,  from  tlie 
external  growth  of  the  plant  to  the  internal  growth  and  pro- 
cess of  penetration  and  assimilation  ;  then  to  the  treasure  in 
tlie  field,  suggested  by  the  seed  buried  In  the  ground,  from 
the  lucky  discoverer  to  the  earnest  seeker  and  finder,  from 
the  treasure  to  the  precious  pear],  the  treasure  of  the  deep; 
which  suggests  the  sea,  the  fishermen  with  their  net,  the 
mixed  crowd  on  the  beach,  the  final  separation  and  consum- 
mathm.  Thus  from  the  first  sowing  of  Christianity  in  th« 
days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  the  general  judgment  we 
have  one  continued  process  of  growth  and  development  of 
good  and  bad,  Christ  and  Anti-Christ  (wheat  and  tares),  ex- 
ternal and  internal  (mustard  seed  and  leaven),  finding  with- 
out seeking  (the  tn  asure  in  the  field),  and  seeking  and  find- 
ing (the  pearl  of  great  price),  and  a  continuous  partial  judg- 
ment and  separation— since  the  history  of  the  world  and  th5 
church  is  a  (not  <*e)  judgment  of  both— foreshadowing  and 
ending  at  last  in  the  final  consummation  on  the  banks  of 
eternity  (the  parable  of  the  net).  AH  these  processes  gl 
hand  in  hand  and  act  and  react  one  upon  another,  each  pe 
riod  doing  the  same  work  under  new  aspects,  witil  pcculuf 
gifts,  with  fresh  zeal  and  energy.— P  8.1 
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Sig  up  in  the  midst  of  heresies;  in  the  parable  of  the 
luustai'd  bush,  resorted  to  by  the  birds  of  the  air  as 
if  it  were  a  tree,  and  loaded  with  their  nests,  a  re- 
presentation of  the  secular  state-Ohurch  under  Con- 
stantine  the  Great ;  in  the  leaven  that  is  mixed  among 
the  three  measures  of  meal,  the  pervading  and  trans- 
forming influence  of  Christianity  in  the  mediaeval 
Olmrch,  among  the  barbarous  races  of  Europe ;  in 
the  parable  of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  the  period  of 
the  Reformation ;  in  the  parable  of  the  pearl,  the 
contrast  between  Christianity  and  the  acquisitions  of 
modem  secular  culture ;  and  in  the  last  parable,  u 


picture  of  the  closing  judgment.  These  parables  em 
body  both  the  bright  and  the  dark  aspect  of  the  liis 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  while  the  seven  b& 
atitudes  reflect  the  light  (being  primarily  a  dellnea/ 
tion  of  the  ideal  progress  and  advancement  of  believ- 
ers), and  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  mainly  the  shadows  of  the  final 
catastrophe,  or  of  the  coming  judgment  (being  pri- 
marily a  delineation  of  the  sevi;n  churches  of  Asia 
Minor).  The  subjoined  table  will  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  view  of  this : 


1.  The    poor    in    spirit:    the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


2.  They    that    mourn:     com- 
fort. 

8.  The  meek:    possession  of 
the  earth. 


4.  Hungering     and     thirsting 
after  righteousness :  being  filled. 


6.  The  merciful ;  obtaining  of 
mercy. 


6.  The  pure  in  heart:   vision 
of  God. 


7.  The  peacemakers:    dignity 
of  the  children  of  God. 


1.  The  sower:  the  good  field 
and  the  fruit 


2.  The     wheat     among     the 
tares. 

3.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed 
grown  into  a  tree. 


4.  The  leaven  put  among  the 
three  measures  of  meal. 


6.  The  treasure  found  in  the 
field. 


6.  The  pearl  of  great  price: 
sought  and  obtained  at  great  sa- 
crifice. 

7.  The  net  drawn  out  of  the 
sea:  separation  of  the  good  and 
the  bad  fishes. 


We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  ideal 
progression  in  these  parables  fully  reflects  the  histor- 
ical succession  of  the  principal  phases  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  only  deUneates  its  gen- 
eral outUnes. 

All  the  seven  parables,  then,  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent, in  regular  succession,  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  conflict  with  and  victory 
over  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and  in  its  hidden 
character  as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  notions  of 
the  reign  of  Messiah.  Hence  in  each  of  the  parables 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
brought  out.  These  shadows  are,  in  the  first  para- 
ble, the  three  varieties  of  bad  soil ;  in  the  second,  the 
enemy,  the  tares,  and  the  indiscriminating  zeal  of  the 
servants ;  in  the  third,  the  mistake  of  treating  a  large 
garden  plant  as  if  it  had  been  a  forest  tree,  and  the 
lodging  of  the  birds  in  its  branbhes  (regarding  and 
treating  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  if  it  had  been  a 
worldly  kingdom) ;  in  the  fourth,  the  mixing  up  and 
the  hiding  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal ;  in  the  fifth,  the 
concealment  ol  ihe  treasure  ;  in  the  sixth,  the  seem- 
ing disappearance  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  and  among  other  pearls ; 
iind  in  the  seventh,  the  mixing  up  of  the  good  fish 
irith  the  bad,  and  witli  other  foul  breed  of  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  in 
khc  firi"  oarable,  is  the  rich  field  waving  with  fruit ; 


1 .  Ephesia.  Patience  and  pe^ 
severance  in  the  work  of  faith. 
Deficiency  in  the  root  of  the  life 
of  faith. 

2.  Smyrna.  Rich  and  flour- 
ishing, by  the  side  of  the  syr* 
gogue  of  Satan. 

S.  Fergamos.  Hath  held  fasi 
amidst  martyrdom.  Dwelletli 
where  Satan's  seat  is  (in  '1m 
world).  Balaamites  or  Nicolai 
tanes:  combination  of  Christiani 
ty  with  the  lust  of  the  world. 

4.  Thyatira.  Abundance  oi 
works.  The  woman  Jezebel  i 
fanatical  prophetess  committiLg 
fornication  with  the  world. 

5.  Sardis.  Hath  a  name  that 
it  liveth,  and  is  dead.  A  few 
names  in  Sardis,  which  have  not 
defiled  their  garments,  walk  with 
the  Lord  in  white. 

6.  FMladelphia.  An  open 
door.  A  little  strength.  Kept 
the  word.  Victorious  over  many 
of  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 

T.  Laodicea.  Neither  cold  nor 
hot.  "  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  My 
mouth.  Be  zealous  and  repent 
Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door." 

in  the  second,  the  wheat  outgrowing  the  tares  ;  in  the 
third,  the  wonderful  upshooting  of  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed ;  in  the  fourth,  the  leaven  acting  as  a 
stronger  power,  pervading  and  atfecting  by  its  unseen 
efficacy  the  three  measures  of  meal — thus  representr 
ing  the  influence  of  the  divine  life  overcoming  and 
transforming  our  old  nature ;  in  the  fifth,  the  picture 
of  the  treasure  found,  and  of  the  surrender  of  all 
other  things  for  its  possession ;  in  the  sixth,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  of  the  ardent  de- 
votedness  with  which  it  is  sought  and  procured  ;  in 
the  seventh,  the  picture  of  the  good  fish,  and  of  the 
net  now  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  the  bad.  In 
accordance  with  the  structure  and  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  number  seven,  we  direct  our  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  first  four  parables.  Here  we 
observe  that  the  first  and  second  parables  primarily 
delineate  the  immense  obstacles  which  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  has  to  encounter — negatively  from 
want  of  susceptibiUty  (the  first  parable),  and  posi 
tively  from  error,  heresy,  and  offences  (the  second 
parable).  The  third  and  fourth  parables  form  an 
antithesis  to  this  description,  and  delineate  the  won- 
derful progress  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  sweeps 
before  it  these  obstacles.  Thus  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed  brings  out  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  kingdom — how  it  springs  up  and  forces  itself 
upon  the  observation  of  the  men  of  the  world,  t'i 
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they  even  attempt  to  combine  the  Church  with  the 
world,  and  take  their  lodgment  in  it,  just  as  if  this 
garden  plant  had  been  any  ordinary  tree ;  while  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  refers  to  the  unseen,  but  all- 
powerful  and  all-transforming,  efficacy  of  the  gospel 
among  the  nations.  If  the  first  four  parables  present 
mainly  the  objective  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  work  of  the  Lord,  of  His  servants  and  of 
His  Church,  the  three  last  parables  equally  show  the 
mbjective  bearing  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  action  of 
believers.  On  this  account  the  divine  treasure  is  now 
represented  as  something  which  is  there,  but  which 
must  be  sought  and  acquired.  In  the  first  of  these 
parables  the  discovery  appears  as  a  happy  incident, 
or  rather  as  a  free  gift  of  Providence — the  treasure 
being  hidden ;  while  in  the  second  it  is  presented  as 
the  result  of  conscious  higher  aspirations,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  being  in  themselves,  though  not  con- 
sciously. Christian,  the  treasure  being  concentrated, 
as  it  were,  into  one  pearl  of  infinite  value.  The  last 
parable  is  agai!'.  prevaihngly  objective  in  its  bearing. 
It  treats  ol  one  Judgment,  when  the  kingdom,  falsely 
expected  by  the  Jews  in  connection  with  the  first 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  comes  out  in  its  full  light  and 
glory.     Finally,  if,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 


first  beatitude  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  ro 
gard  the  first  parable  as  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  th« 
other  six  parables  form  an  antithesis  ;  the  first  three 
tracing  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  visible  Church,  and  the  last  three  deUneating 
the  hidden  Christianity  of  the  invisible  Church.  Thii 
invisible  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  corresponds, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  with  the  great  element 
of  subjective  faith  and  striving,  and  with  its  final  tri 
umph  (comp.  the  exegetical  notes  on  ver.  44). 

Throughout  all  these  parables,  however,  the  pro 
gress  of  the  inward  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaver 
is  also  clearly  marked.  In  the  first  parable,  the  seec 
is  the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  sound  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  noxious  weeds 
of  heresy ;  in  the  third,  a  Christian  confession,  and  a 
professing  community  of  Christians ;  in  the  fourth, 
Christianity  as  the  spirit  of  fife,  and  the  power  of  re- 
generation ;  in  the  fifth,  saving  truth  in  its  grand,  all- 
comprehensive  principle  (Christ  for  us) ;  in  the  sixth, 
the  spiritual  treasure  in  its  highest  and  clearest  con- 
centration— the  love  and  peace  of  Christ,  or  Chr.st  in 
us  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  the  final  result  of  all  hi8t«"» 
and  of  the  judgment — the  heavenly  feast. 


HOMILETIOAL  HINTS  ON  THE  WHOLE  SECTION. 


The  wisdom  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher. — The  words 
of  the  Lord  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver."— The  parables  of  the  Lord  are  gospel  to  the 
joor,  even  so  far  as  their  popular  form  is  concerned. 
-Object  of  the  parabolical  mode  of  teaching :  both 
/idgment  and  mercy. — The  parabolical  discourse,  a 
repetition  and  revisal  of  the  revelation  of  God,  which 
man  had  forgotten.  1.  At  first  God  revealed  Him- 
self to  man  by  the  parable  of  creation,  and  by  spe- 
cial parables  connected  with  it,  but  after  that  ijy  the 
word  ;  2.  man  made  an  idol  of  the  parable  itself,  and 
thereby  came  into  opposition  with  the  word ;  3. 
Christ  now  shows  again  to  man  the  word  in  the  par- 
ables, in  order  to  reclaim  him  for  the  spirit  of  His 
word. — The  truth  obliged,  in  compassion,  to  disguise 
itself  in  the  form  of  parables  in  the  presence  of  its 
children. — The  gospel  a  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  both 


as  to  its  kernel,  and  as  to  its  husk. — The  seven  paf 
ables  concerning  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  prefaced  by  the  parable  concerning  the  fixed 
rule  of  this  development  (Mark  iv.  26). — The  seven 
leading  phases  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  seven 
forms  of  human  economy  which  portray  the  economy 
of  God  :  the  sower  ;  field-servants  ;  husbandry  ;  tht 
mistress  of  the  house  preparing  bread  ;  the  farmer ; 
the  merchantman;  the  fisherman. — Import  of  the 
fact,  that  in  these  seven  parables  the  Lord  brings  out 
with  increasing  distinctness  the  province  and  activity 
of  man  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — How  the  treasure 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  increasingly  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form  in  our  minds. — How  it  is  ultimate- 
ly to  be  transformed  into  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

We  ourselves  attain  value  m  the  sight  of  God  by  find- 
ing the  pearl  of  great  price. 


I.  First  Parable  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Farablei  generally. 

Ch.  XIII.  1-23. 


1,  2     The  same  day'  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea  side.     And  great 
multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so  that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat  rdownl 

3  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore.     And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in 

4  parables,  saying,  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;   And  when   [as]  he  sowed   some 

5  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up  :   Some  [And  others 
aXka  Se]  fell  upon  stony  [rocky]  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth :  and  forthwith 

6  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  [depth]  of  earth :  And  when  the  sun  waa 
1  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away.  And 
8  some   [others]   fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up,  and  choked  them  :   But 

other  fell  into  [on  the]  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  a  hundredfold, 'sonn 
sixty  fold,  some  thirty  fold.     Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

And  the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  para- 
bles?    He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it  is  given  unto  vou  to  know  tb.« 


9 
10 
11 


VEAT.  XIII.  1-23. 


231* 


12  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever  ha'h, 
to  him  shall   be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance:^  bat  wiiosoever  hath  L.ot, 

13  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.'  Therefore  spealc  I  to  them  in  para- 
ble*;  because  they  seeing  [seeing  they]  see  not;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 

14  they  understand.  And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias  [Isaiah],  -vvhich  saith, 
By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall 

15  not  perceive ;  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing, 
and  their  eyes  they  have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted, 

16  and  I  should   [shall]   heal  them.*     But   blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see:  and  vour 

17  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  propliets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  heai 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

18,  19  Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower.^  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  ni 
the  kingdom,  and  uuderstandeth  it  not,  then  oometh  the  wicked  [evil]  one,  and  cat<  li- 
eth   [snatcheth]   away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart.     This  is  he  which  received 

20  seed  [he  that  is  sown,  o  .  .  o-n-apets]  by  the  way  side.  But  he  that  received  the  seed 
[is  sown]  into  stony  [on  the  rocky]  places,  the  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  an] 

21  anon  [immediately,  at  once,  cu^vs]  with  joy  receiveth  it;  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  hini- 
self,  but  dureth  for  a  while  :  for  when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the 

22  word,  by  and  by  [immediately,  ei^vs]  he  is  offended.  He  also  that  received  seed  [ia 
sown]  among  the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the  word ;  and  the  care  of  this  [the]  world,' 

23  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.  But  he 
that  received  seed  [is  sown]  into  [on]  the  good  ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
understandoth  it;  which  also  beareth  fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  a  hundredfold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty. 

1  Ter.  1. — The  particle  5e  is  wanting  in  B.,  Z.,  and  A.,  nnd  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  It  woal<ens  the 
etress  laid  upon  ttie  fact  that  Jesus  on  the  same  '^.ay  clianjjed  his  mode  of  teaching  into  that  of  parables  before  the  people 
'Cod.  Sinaiticus  likewise  oniits  5e'. — P.  S.] 

8  Yer.  12. — [More  is  unnecessary.  The  Greek  is  simply:  Kal  ire pia ffevdr)ir er ai,  and  he  shall  he  mad^  t-^ 
abound,  or  Aave  abundance.     Coinp.  eh.  xxv.  29. — P.  S.  1 

»  Ter.  12.— [Accordi,  g  to  the  order  of  the  original :  even  what  he  hath,  shall  be  taken  from  him.] 

*  Ver.  15. — I  shall  heal  them.  The  fnture  Idao^ai  for  the  conjunct  ld{Tw^at,  is  supported  by  the  best  authorities, 
B.,  C,  D.,  etc.,  Lachmann.  Tischendorf  Couip.  also  Is.  vi.  10  {Sept^.  [See  exeget.  note  to  ver.  1.%  where  the  Edinb.  trp* 
erroneously  has  iao"ai/tai  for  ldaofj.aiy  in  opposition  to  the  explanation.  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  as  edited  by  Tischendorf,  reads 
(aerobe  =  idaop.aL. — P.  S.] 

a  Ver.  18. — Lit. :  of  him  that  sowed,  cnre  ipavros  (Codd.  B.,  X.,  etc..  Lachm.,  Tischend.);  not  (nrsipovTos. 
8o  also  ver.  24  :  criTtipavTi.      [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads  (nreipavTos. — P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  22. — Lit. :  the  "world  ;  tovtov  (this)  being  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachm.,  Tischend.,  and  probably 
tn  explanatory  addition  by  a  later  hand  (Meyer). 

The  expression  refers  to  soil  from  whicli  the  tboma 
had  not  been  removed,  and  not  to  thorn  bushes. 

Ver.  8.  A  hundred  fold,  etc. — Round  parabol- 
ical numbers,  to  indicate  the  rich  return  of  the  seed, 
although  the  high  computation  is  based  on  the  fer- 
tility of  Galilee,  and  of  other  districts  in  the  East 
For  the  monastic  application  pf  this  passage  by  Jer- 
ome, see  Heubner,  p.  185. 

Ter.  11.  It  is  given  unto  you.  —  This,  and 
what  follows,  is  understood  by  Calvin  to  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  decrees  (Instit.  iii.  ch.  24,  §  13).  But 
Heubner  objects,  "  (1)  that  ver.  12  points  to  a  mora! 
cause,  existent  in  the  Apostles ;  (2)  that  ver.  14  in  ) 
dicates  that  the  blindness  of  the  people  was  caused  ) 
by  their  own  guilt." — The  mysteries. — The  myste-  ' 
ries  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  genitive 
being  here  that  of  the  object)  are  mysteries  to  the 
natural  man,  whose  mind  is  darkened  by  sin.  This 
held  true  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Jewish  exclu- 
eiveness  of  those  days,  both  as  regards  the  spirituali 
ty  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  from  which  unbelieving 
Israel  was  excluded,  and  its  universality,  in  which 
believing  Gentiles  were  embraced.  The  passage  may 
therefore  be  regarded   as   a   first  reference  to  th« 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  2.  A  ship. — The  ship  being  here  analogous 
to  "  the  mountain."  He  sat  down,  while  the  people 
stood  in  a  line  along  the  shore  or  the  beach  [itrl 
T  h  V   a  i  y  t  a  \  J  y  ). 

Ver.  3.  [By  the  wayside. — "The  ordinary 
roads  or  paths  in  the  East  lead  often  along  the  edge 
of  the  fields,  which  are  unenclosed.  .  .  .  Hence  as  the 
sower  scatters  his  seed,  some  of  it  is  liable  to  fall  be- 
yond the  ploughed  portion,  on  the  hard,  beaten 
ground  which  "forma  the  wayside."  Dr.  Hackett : 
lUustraiiom  of  Scripture,  etc.,  p.  168.] 

Ter.  5.  Rocky  ground,  ra  TrerpaSri . — Not 
merely  soil  covered  with  stones,  but  rocky  soil.  Think 
of  the  terraces  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  an- 
cient Palestine.  The  cultivated  soil  terminated  in 
the  rooky  abutments  of  the  hiUs. 

Ter.  6.  Gerlach :  "  When  the  sun  rose  higher,  after 
the  winter  was  past."  But  the  parable  evidently  re- 
fers to  a  vriry  rapid  withering. 

Ver.  1.  Among  thorns ; — ^literally,  upon  thorns, 
•.,  upon  soil  from  which  thorns  were  springing. 


iMO 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


■'  mys*,ery  "  which  Paul  afterward  declared  had  been 
specially  intrusted  to  hia  ministry,  Eph.  iii.  4 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  25.  These  mysteries  the  people  could  only  bear 
\a  the  form  of  parables ;  but  to  the  disciples  it  was 
given  of  God,  that  Christ  could,  along  with  the  par- 
ables, also  grant  them  the  interpretation ;  and  that  in 
increasing  measure  He  could  speals  to  them  about 
these  mysteries  "  plainly,"  and  without  parable  or 
figures  (John  xvi.  29).  The  truth  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  has,  since  the  Fall,  become  a 
mystery  to  man,  (1)  by  his  guilt  and  self-delusion  ; 
(2)  by  the  divine  judgment  of  concealment.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  this  knowledge  is  a  revealing  of 
mysteries,  an  dTro/faAyi|/is. 

Ver.  12.  Whosoever  hath. — A  proverbial  ex- 
pression. "  A  rich  man  easily  grows  more  wealthy, 
while  the  noor  readily  lose  the  httle  which  they  have." 
Meyer.  The  bearing  of  the  first  clause  is  sufficiently 
plain ;  but  with  reference  to  the  second,  the  proverb- 
al  interpretation  of  Meyer  is  doubtful.  Still  more 
unsatisfactory  is  his  explanation  :  *'  The  people  would 
lose  even  the  limited  amount  of  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess, if  I  did  not  aid  their  capacities  by  the  use  of 
parables,"  The  interpretation  which  would  most 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  is  :  By  the  use  of  par- 
ables the  people  lose  even  wh.i,t  they  have,  since  they 
cannot  readily  perceive  those  mysteries  when  pre- 
sented in  that  particular  form.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  suggest  that  the  word  i.pBi]<T er ai. 
does  not  necessarily  mean  "  shall  be  taken  away." 
The  primary  rendering  of  the  verb  aipav  is  to  lift  up, 
or  lo  lift  on  high  ;  and  then  among  other  meanings 
it  may  also  be  rendered,  to  take  upon  oneself  to  pre- 
serve or  ketp.*  And  thus  indeed  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  little  which  a  poor  man  hath  is  taken 
away  from  him,  in  the  sense  of  being  tutorially  ad- 
ministered for  his  benefit.  Whether  this  explanation 
be  correct  or  not,  such  at  least  is  the  fact  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  instance.  The  economy  of  tutors 
and  governors  is  that  form  in  which  the  truth  requires 
tc  be  disguised  under  legal  ordinances  and  types,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  under  parables,  in  order  that  in  this 
manner  it  may  be  presented  in  a  strange  and  external 
form^  and  be  administered  by  others,  until  gradually 
it  comes  to  be  more  fully  understood. 

Ver.  13.  Because  seeing,  etc. — The  rendering 
of  Sti  by  because  is  warranted  by  the  use  of  iVa  in 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  14.  Is  fulfilled,  or  rather,  is  completely 
fulfilled  (ct  J'  a  7rAi7poBTai). — A  strong  expression,  not 
otherwise  used  by  Matthew,  put  foremost  in  the  sen- 
tence by  way  of  emphasis.  The  quotation  from  Isa. 
vi.  9,  1 0,  is  made  after  the  Septuagint.  In  the  days 
of  Isaiah  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  fulfilled  that  the 
Jewish  people  had  hardened  itself  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  "  EvangeUst  of  the  Old  Testament."  But 
this  was  most  completely  fulfilled  when  the  Jews  re- 
sisted the  gospel  itself  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  words  of  Isaiah  were  a  typical  prophecy  of  gos- 
pel times.  But  as  this  saying  had  in  a  conditional 
sense  been  formerly  fulfilled,  the  Evangelist  does  not 


*  [Dr.  Lange  has  here  in  view  no  doubt  the  threefold 
meaning  of  the  cori-espoiiding  German  verb  aufhebeii.  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  In  the  Hegelian  pliilosophy, 
vut  cannot  bo  rendorort  v  ell  in  Englisii.  It  means  (1)  to  de- 
stroy— ahrogare,  iollere  ;  (2)  to  keep — ^presereare  ;  (3)  to 
elevate  or  raise  to  a  liigber  position— «^ey(/re,  TIjus  tbe 
ehild  is  avfgehohen  in  the  man,  i.  e..  it  ceases  to  be  a  child, 
ft  is  preserved  as  a  human  being,  and  it  is  raised  to  a  higlier 
pufiition,  from  childhood  to  manhood.  The  seed  is  dedrvy- 
td  in  the  jila  It  as  to  iorm.  preserveft  as  to  substance  by 
t'.hm  et-Moated  to  a  more  perfect  form  of  existence. — P.  S.l 


employ  the  simple  verb  ir\ripovTai,  but  the  com;)o  mf 

avairKfipouTai. 

Ver.  15.  This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross, 

iv  ax^iS  ij. — Properly,  it  became  fat,  in  a  figurativa 
sense — i.  e.,  their  heart  became  carnal,  and  lost  the 
spiritual  life.  The  same  process  of  carnaUzation  took 
place  with  reference  to  their  ears  and  their  eyes,  all 
spiritual  life  being  surrendered,  or  rather,  tiaJitioD- 
aUsm  transforming  the  things  of  the  Spirit  into  a  se- 
ries of  external,  finite,  and  carnal  ordinances.  Theif 
ears  became  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  thej 
closed,  covering  them  with  a  film,  and  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  vision.  The  same  camaUty  ex- 
tended through  all  the  departments  of  spiritual  life ; 
their  heart  was  dead  to  spiritual  experience,  their  ear 
to  spiritual  obedience,  and  their  eye  to  spiritual  knowl- 
edge. It  deserves  special  notice,  that  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  the  passage  reads,  in  the  imperative 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  Make  the  heart  of  this 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes,"  while  in  the  Gospels  the  Lord  specially  point* 
to  their  own  guilt  in  this  judicial  visitation.  Evt^rj 
spiritual  faculty  in  them  had  become  gross,  or  rather 
they  had  made  it  gross.  Their  eyes  they  have  closed, 
iKaixixuaav.  The  expression  refers  primarily  to  the 
shutting  of  the  eyes,  and,  from  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  must  be  understood  as  implying  a 
continuous  and  determined  closing  of  the  eyes  against 
the  light  of  truth. 

Lest  at  any  time,  tiiiTTon. — This  statement 
also  must  be  read  in  the  hght  of  our  former  remarks. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  the  result  here  mentioned  is 
traced  to  the  judicial  purpose  of  God ;  in  the  text,  to 
the  determination  or  their  own  wicked  l.earts,  eyes, 
and  ears;  They  will  not  (comp.  Jolin  v.  40),  and 
therefore  they  can  not.  [Moral  unwillingness  resulting 
in  moral  inabihty. — P.  S.]  In  this  respect  it  deserves 
special  notice  that,  according  lo  the  correct  reading, 
the  future  tense,  iaao^m,  is  here  used  (as  also  in  the 
Sept.),  and  not  the  conjunctive.  Accordingly,  the 
statement  does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  to  ob- 
tain healing  now,  during  this  season  of  judgment,  but 
only,  that  they  had  prevented  the  healing  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  them.  This, 
indeed,  implies  that  the  people  were  actually  under 
the  judicial  dispensation  of  God — a  -state  of  thuigs 
which  the  Lord  admitted  by  His  use  of  parables  ;  so 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  simple  a  process  as  Meyer 
supposes,  nor  merely  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses (comp.  also  Acts  xiu.  46  ;  xxvi.  27  ;  Rom.  x. ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  14).  But  the  object  in  view  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows :  Those  who  were  aroused  by  the  par- 
ables would  progress  and  inquire,  as  the  disciples  in- 
quired ;  while  those  who  were  ready  to  harden  them 
selves  would  be  preserved  from  suddenly  incurring 
that  awful  guilt  which  the  full  disclosure  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Idngdom  would  have  entailed. 

Ver.  16.  But  your  eyes,  blessed  are  they. — 
Mark  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  the  iixoiv  Sc,  etc. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes.  A  concrete  mode  of  expression 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  their  outward  vision  was  in 
spired  and  directed  by  their  spiritual  sight,  in  opposi 
tion  to  these  who  were  destitute  of  spiritual  vision 
Acts  V.  9 ;  Isa.  Iii.  7. 

Ver.  17.  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
— The  SiKoioi  are  the  Old  Testament  saints,  who  were 
not  only  blameless  "  as  concerning  the  law,"  but  who 
like  the  prophets,  looked  and  longed  for  a  higher  and 
better  than  this  external  righteousness.  They  only 
aspired  to  an  iii'w,  not  a  ^KiivtLv  ;  but  even  this  thej 
did  not  obtain  m  the  same  measure  as  the  disciples 
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1  Pet  i.  10,  to  whom  also  the  ^Khuv  was  granted, 
1  John  i.  1. 

Ver.  18.  Hear  ye  therefore. — Not  merely  un- 
derstand (de  Wette),  but  hear,  with  the  spiritual  per- 
ception accorded  to  you. 

Ver.  19.  When  any  one. — The  difficulty  in  the 
structure  of  this  sentence  arises  from  the  putting  for- 
ward of  these  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The 
word  ffivifVai  is  scarcely  rendered  by  the  German 
nerslehen  (as  Meyer  thinks),  and  the  EngUsh  under- 
iland.  It  implies  active  and  personal  apprehension, 
or  entering  into  the  matter.  The  genitive  indicates 
that  the  "  catching  away  "  takes  place  almost  during 
the  act  of  hearing. 

Ver.  19.  Thia  is  he  -which  received  seed  by 
the  way-side,  or,  rather,  this  is  he  who  is  sown 
by  the  way-side. — Meyer  :  "  A  change  in  the  figure 
quite  common  among  Orientals.  It  should  have  been : 
This  is  he  in  whose  case  the  seed  was  sown  by  the 
way-side."  But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  this 
change.  The  loss  of  the  seed  becomes  in  reaUty  the 
loss  of  one's  own  life,  just  as  the  seed  sown  on  good 
Boil,  so  to  speak,  becomes  identified  with  our  person- 
alitv.  The  change  in  the  figure  obviates  the  possible 
mistake,  as  if  Satan  could  catch  away  and  keep  the 
word  of  God  itself. 

Ver.  21.  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself. — 
In  his  own  individuality.  His  faith  and  adherence 
had  their  root  only  in  the  general  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm around  him.  Accordingly,  he  dureth  only 
for  a  while,  is  changeable,  Trp6 a k  ai p o  9,  ieutpm'a- 
riits*  He  wants  the  perseverance  of  personal  con- 
viction. It  deserves  notice  that  the  grand  defect  of 
such  a  nerson  is  characterized  as  €v6us  ^era.  x«P«y 
^anBdvai/  auT6v.  He  immediately  receives  the  word, 
as  gladsome  secular  news  are  received,  without  ex- 
periencing its  spiritual  poignancy,  in  the  moral  con- 
flicts and  the  deep  sense  of  repentance  which  it  en- 
genders.— By  and  by  he  is  offended,  or  rather, 
immediately  he  taketh  offence  and  falleth, 
tTKavSaKiC^Tm. — Not,  hij  is  offended,  but  persecution 
becomes  to  him  a  aKaviaXoi,  as  If  there  were  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  ^ord  and  he  stumbles  and 
falls  at  thj3  rock  of  oftencv_,  Luke  viii.  13,  iKpiarav- 
Tat. 

Ver.  22.  He  that  heareth  the  word ;  or  ra- 
ther, is  a  hearer  to  the  word. — Pre-eminently  a 
hearer.  The  expression  is  emphatic ;  otT6s  ear  iv 
5  r  h  V  K  iy  0  V  a/couoji/,  and  means  more  than 
the  simple  hearing,  already  noticed,  f — The  care  of 
the  [not :  of  this]  "world,  tj  /ji.4  pLfj.vu  tov  ai^uos. 
— Not  "of  the  pre-Messianic  time."  The  absence 
of  ouTos  deserves  notice.  Worldliness  in  persons 
of  a  serious  cast  of  mind  has  a  twofold  aspect — ■ 
that  of  worldly  cares,  and  that  of  the  entangle- 
ments of  property,  or  of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
(personified),  2  Thess.  ii.  10 ;  Heb.  iii.  13.— The  ex- 
oression,  "  deceitfulness  of  riches,"  does  not  pri- 
narily  apply  to  luxuriousness  (delectatio),  wMch 
*ould  rather  fall  within  the  range  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  gospel-hearers.  It  refers  to  the  deceitful- 
ness of  a  false  confidence  in  this  worldly  ground  of 
Kubsistence,  on  the  part  of  persons  otherwise  serious. 
— And  he  becometh  unfruitful  j  S  /c  a  p  ir  0  s  yii>- 
€  T  a  1 . — He  does  not  yield  fruit ;  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  fruit — the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  ear ; 

♦[Alford:  "TrptitTKaipos  ^(Ttij*,  not  only  '  endureth  for 
»  while,'  but  also  'is  the  creature  of  circumstances,'  chang- 
ing as  they  change.    Both  ideas  are  included."— P.  S.] 

'^t  [But  tlie  same  exjpression  occurs  in  ver.  2(?  and  ver.  23, 
•f  two  c'^lier  classes  of  hearers.— P.  S.] 


but  there  is  no  spiritual  life,  no  full  surrender  to  th« 
word,  and  accordingly  no  fruit. 

Ver.  23.  He  that  heareth  the  word,  and  uof 
derstandeth  it,  in  the  fullest  import  of  both  terms. 
— The  circumstance,  that  in  neither  of  the  other  three 
cases  such  understanding  of  the  word  had  taken  place, 
implies  that  the  hearing  had  likewise  been  defectlvti 
In  the  first  case,  there  was  dulness  and  carnality ;  19 
the  second,  fancifulness  and  a  combination  of  world- 
hness  with  the  truth ;  in  the  third,  legahsm,  a  servila 
spirit,  and  the  absence  of  entire  self-surrender.  Bui 
he  that  heareth  aright  also  understandeth  the  word, 
and  accordingly  is  he  "  which  also  (lis  Srj)  bearetb 
fruit." — The  different  measures  of  fruitfulness  de 
pend  on  differences  of  disposition,  of  gifts,  and  of 
capacity  for  receiving,  promotmg,  and  representing 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHIOAi. 

1.  "  The  general  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  tsojn 
parable  is,  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  reflects  tfiat 
of  heaven.  The  great  outstanding  features  of  hu- 
manity— the  husbandry  of  God,  are  reflected  in  those 
of  earth — the  husbandry  of  man." 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  view  a  wider  bearing 
might  be  given  to  this  parable  by  referring  it  to  tne 
sowing  of  God's  word  generally  in  the  world.  But 
evidently  the  passage  applies  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  lieaven  under  the 
New  Testament.  The  sower  is  Christ,  and  the  seed  the 
gospel.  His  scattering  the  seed  in  such  abundance  ia 
explained  on  the  ground,  (1)  of  the  freeness  and  fulness 
of  His  grace  in  sowing  (eV  t^  (jireipeii'  anTor) ;  (2)  of 
the  poor  condition  of  so  much  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  ob- 
jected that  this  would  savor  of  fatahsm,  we  reply, — 
(1)  That  the  passage  under  consideration  is  a  paraiile, 
and  hence  does  not  in  every  respect  adequately  ex- 
press the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  convey ;  (2) 
that  the  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  spiritual 
soil  is  mainly  the  result  of  our  own  doing ;  (3)  that 
this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  change  which  the 
Lord  introduces  in  the  explanation  of  the  picture. 
Those  who  received  the  seed  were  themselves  sowed. 
The  four  classes  of  hearers  form  at  the  same  time  a 
gradation  and  a  contrast :  (1)  By  the  waj-dde:  souls 
trodden  down  and  beaten  down  into  hard,  impene- 
trable soil  by  the  lowest  and  meanest  kind  of  worldli- 
ness and  corruption.  In  their  case  the  word  is  caught 
away  even  during  the  hearing  of  it.  (2)  Eocky  ground, 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth :  souls  aU  the  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  early  ardor,  the  less  solid  and  set- 
tled they  are  in  their  personal  convictions, — mere 
weathercocks,  turning  with  every  change  of  wind ; 
the  word  apparently  springing  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  but,  not  having  root,  withering  away  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  (3)  Soil  which  might  have  yielded  rich 
fruit,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  thorns :  earnest 
but  legal  minds,  promising  but  superficial  hearers, 
whose  divided  heart  or  worldliness  causes  them  to 
lose  the  reward ;  the  word  springing  up — the  stalk 
and  blossom  appearit>5,  trut  the  fruit  wanting.  (4J 
Lastly,  abundant  fruit,  showing  that  the  soil  from 
which  it  sprung  is  not  only  deep,  but  that  weeds  and 
thorns  had  been  removed  :  souls  whom  the  hearina 
of  the  word  leads  to  its  practical  understanding,  and 
to  growing  self-surrender  unto  the  Lord. 

The  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  thus  scat- 
tered broadcast,  it  follows,  from  the  character  of  tha 
soil,  that  the  kinedom  of  heaven — as  o-itwardlv  visi 
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ble — cannot  present  the  picture  of  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed community  of  saints. 

3.  To  the  Jews,  and  to  mere  nominal  Christians, 
this  parable  conveys  the  solemn  truth  that  only  part 
of  the  soil  which  is  sown  bears  fruit.  Of  course,  any- 
thing like  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  "  fourth 
part "  is  out  of  the  question ;  still,  it  imphes  that  the 
number  of  God's  people  is  small. 


HOMILETICAL  AUD  PKAOTICAL.. 

The  kingdom   of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  the 
Bower  and  the  seed :  1.  The  sower ;  2.  the  seed  ;  3. 
the  manner  of  sowing ;  4.  the  field ;  5.  the  harvest. 
— The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  sowing  in  hope  on  the 
field  of  the  world :  1.  Dangers  which  encompass  this 
hope — bad  soil,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  a  burning  sun, 
thorns  ;  2.  certitude  of  this  hope.     Final  destiny  of 
the  soil,  its  husbandry,  the  seed,  the  sowing. — The 
various  classes  of  gospel-hearers  :  1.  The  four  class- 
es (all  hearers) ;  2.  the  three  classes  (merely  hear- 
ers) ;  3.  the  two  classes  (those  who  merely  hear  and 
those  who  receive) ;  4.  the  one  class  (they  who  truly 
hear  being  those  who  also  receive). — The  difference 
in  the  soil  as  accounting  for  the  difference  of  result 
from  the  sowing  :  1.  The  difference  in  the  soil :  a. 
Soil  that  is  trodden  down — the  way-side  (service  of 
sin) ;  6   light,  stony  ground  (superficial  enthusiasm, 
outward  appearances) ;    c.  ground  from   which    the 
thorns  have  not  been  removed  (a  divided  heart,  legal- 
ism and  worldliness) ;  d.  good  ground  which  has  un- 
dergone a  threefold  preparation  (been  turned  up,  been 
broken  down,  and  from  which  thorns  and  weeds  have 
been  removed).   2.  The  difference  of  result :  a.  Scarce- 
ly has  the  seed  been  scattered  when  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  enemy ;  b.  springing  up  too  rapidly,  it 
withers  and  passes  away ;  c.  the  ears  make  their  ap- 
pearance, but,  alas  !  are  empty  ;  d.  the  full  ear  bend- 
ing under  its  precious  load. — Difference  between  mere 
appearance  and  reality  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  on 
the  one  hand,  seed-corn  exposed  by  the  way-side — 
too  rapid  growth  of  the  stalk,  and  large  but  empty 
ears ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  seed  taking  root  and 
sprouting  unseen,  springing  slowly,  gi-owing  up,  and 
the  full  ear  ripening. — How  the  seed  becomes  identi- 
fied with  the  soil  on  which  it  is  sown ;  or,  the  his- 
tory of  the  word  in  our  hearts  as  marking  our  own 
history. — Glorious  character  of  that  harvest  which 
the  Lord   Himself  desires,  and  with   which   He   is 
"  satisfied." — There  may  be  difference  in  the  ciuanti- 
ty  of  the  return,  and  yet  the  whole  field  be  good  soil. 
— Spiritual  fruit  as  it  is  matured  ever  forming  new 
spiritual  seed. — How  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  being 
completed  by  a  continual  alternation  of  seed-time  and 
harvest. — "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,"  etc. ;  or,  the 
great  importance  of  parables  for  the  increase  of  our 
spiritual  knowledge. — Let  us  ever  seek  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  and  language  of  the  signs  of  which  God 
makes  use. — Why  the  Lord  speaks  by  parables. — 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  the  one  great  mystery  which 
comprehends  and  sums  up  all  other  mysteries. — It 
is  given  us  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom.— "  Whosoever  hath,"  etc.     The  gifts  which  the 
Lord  grants  may  be  infinitely  increased  and  extend- 
ed.— How  even  the  external  senses  seem  to  lose  their 
natural  capacities  where  the  soul  is  dead  to  spiritual 
considerations. — The  process  of  hardening  as  gradu- 
ally growing  into  the  final  judgment. — "Blessed  are 
your  eyes." — Dignity  and  responsibihty  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  the  world. — How  Jesns  explains  His  parables. 


— Jesus  explaining  by  His  Holy  Spirit  all  the  para 
bles  both  of  creation  and  of  life. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  The  heart  of  man  is  God'j 
own  field. — Let  us  beware  lest  our  heart  become  like 
the  way-side — ever  open  and  accessible  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  things  of  the  world. — Those  who  harden 
themselves  will  wax  worse  and  worse,  2  Tim.  iii.  13 
— How  is  it  that  so  many  who  go  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  listen  to  His  word,  remain  unmoved  ? — Bo 
ware  of  quenching  the  Spirit. — The  great  privileges  «J 
the  New  Testament  Church. — Cramer:  Best  assured 
that  where  God  has  His  word  preached,  the  devil  will 
not  be  far  away  (where  Christ  builds  a  church,  tha 
devil  rears  a  chapel). — Nothing  more  dangerous  than 
want  of  stabihty :  to-day  professedly  for  Christ,  to- 
morrow against  Him ! — Prepare  for  trials  the  moment 
you  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  Lord  (the  cross  and 
the  crown  are  always  combined). — The  word  of  God 
will  never  return  void  unto  Him,  Isa.  Iv.  11. — Tha 
word  of  God  not  a  dead  letter,  but  living  seed. 

IAkco  : — The  parables  serve  at  the  same  time  to 
reveal  and  to  conceal  spiritual  truth. — In.  the  case  of 
genuine  inquirers  they  reveal  the  truth  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  while  they  conceal  it  from  the  carnal,  the  sen- 
sual, and  the  ungodly. — Explanation  of  the  parable 
in  tlie  text ;  1.  Those  whose  minds  and  hearts  are 
dead ;  2.  those  who  are  hght-minded  and  unstable ; 

3.  they  who  love  the  world,  or  who  are  undecided ; 

4.  they  in  whom  none  of  these  obstacles  prevail. 

Oerlach : — The  parables  are  like  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  and  of  fire,  where  darkness  was  presented  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  Mght  and  brightness  to  the  coven- 
aat^people,  Ex.  xiv.  20.  They  resemble  the  husk 
which  preserves  the  kernel  from  the  indolent,  and 
for  the  earnest  and  the  diligent. — Every  gift  of  God 
requires  personal  appropriation. — Care  has  precisely 
the  same  effect  on  the  heart  as  riches  ;  clinging  to 
the  things  of  earth  keeps  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
from  commg  to  Christ. — To  hear,  to  understand,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruit ! 

Heufmer  : — It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  where 
we  preach ;  the  word  of  God  sanctifies  the  place. — 
Let  us  learn  to  discern  a  spiritual  bearing  and  im- 
port in  the  things  that  are  visible. — To  be  always,  as 
it  were,  lying  by  the  way-side  will  at  last  convert  the 
heart  into  an  open  highway,  trodden  down  bT  tho=i> 
who  pass  by. — Birds :  a  most  apt  figure  of  evil 
thoughts,  which  ever  flutter  around  the  soul  of  hard- 
ened sinners  and  catch  away  anything  good. Let 

every  one  who  is  engaged  in  scattering  the  seed  re- 
member that  an  unseen  enemy  lieth  in  wait  to  mar 
his  work ;  accordingly,  let  us  ever  be  on  our  watch, 
and  warn  our  hearers  of  the  danger. — God  is  able  to 
soften  even  the  hardest  heart. — Stony  ground :  senti- 
mental religion  (or  dead  orthodoxy) ;  religion  affect- 
ed and  imitated  for  the  time. — A  straw-flame  is  soon 
burnt  out. — Thorny  ground  :  a  divided  heart.  Lu- 
ther :  These  are  they  who  serve  two  masters.  But 
bear  in  mind  also  that  the  good  ground  does  not 
yield  fruit  of  itself  Theirs  are  hearts  in  themselves 
empty,  but  whom  a  sense  of  poverty  has  softened  and 
rendered  susceptible. — They  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience  (or  rather,  with  perseverance,  Luke  viii.  16). 
—Blessed  is  he  who  daily  sees  and  hears  Christ  in 
His  word.— The  patient  waitmg  of  the  fathers  for 
Christ  should  stir  us  up  to  thmk  what  cause  for  grat- 
itude we  have  who  Uve  in  gospel  times. — The  gospel 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  "vaiting, 
longing  soul. — How  young  ministers  are  prone  to  ei- 
pect  too  much. — The  power  of  divine  grace  amidst  all 
the  obstacles  which  the  world  raises. — The  patienof 
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(rhich   both  ministers  and  hearers  require. — The  I  heart  of  man. — Opposite  effects  of  the  preaoliliig  of 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  the  grand  test  of  the  |  the  word. — The  right  preparation  of  the  heart. 


i.   The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Parables,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Farahle.    Ch.  XHL  24-48 

24  Another  parable  put  lie  forth  unto  them,'  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 

25  unto  a  man  which  [who]  sowed''  good  seed  in  his  field:   But  while  men  slept,  his  ene- 

26  mj  came  and  sowed   [over]'  tares*  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.     But  wher 

27  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  So 
the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him.  Sir,  didst  not  thou  [thou  not] 

28  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares?'  He  said  unto  them,  An 
enemy  hath  done  this.     The  servants  said  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and 

29  gather  them  up  ?     But  he  said.  Nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also 

30  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the  time  of 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  hi 
bundles  to  burn  them :  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

31  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to 

32  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field :  Which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  [greater 
than  the  herbs],'  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in 
the  branches  thereof 

33  Another  parable  spake  he  unto  them ;  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven, 
which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

34  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables;  and  without  a  parable 

35  spake  he  not  [he  spake  nothing]*  unto  them:  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,'  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables;  I  will  utter  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

36  Then  Jesus  [he] '"  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the  house :  and  his  dis- 

37  ciples  came  unto  him,  saying.  Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field.  He 
answered  and  said  unto  them," 

38  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man;  The  field  is  the  world;  the  good 
seed  [these,  ovroi]  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of 

39  the  wicked  one ;  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of 

40  the  world;  and  the  reapers  are  the'"  angels.     As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and 

41  burned  in  the  fire;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  [the]'*  world.  The  Son  of  man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  thai 

42  offend,  and  them  which  [that]  do  iniquity ;  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  [the]  furnace  of 

43  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth'*  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  Wlio  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear. 

»  Ver.  24 — \.llapfBTiKii',  Se  aet  or  la/id  before  tTtem  another  parable  as  a  spiritual  riddle,  cballengiug  the  close  attention 
and  solntion  of  the  hearers ;  comp.  Mark  ir.  34,  in4\v  ey  iravTa,  he  solved  all,  viz.,  the  parables,  E.  V. :  he  eap&unded 
all  things  to  his  disciples.— P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  24. — ^B.,  M.,  X.,  aL  aweip  a  vrt,  [So  also  Lachmann  and  Alford,  following  the  Vatican  Codex,  etc.  Tischendorf 
la  his  edition  of  1859,  reads  ffirelp  o  vri  {s&mi/nanti,  instead  of  qui  semhw/clt').  Perhaps  he  will  in  a  pew  edition  adopt 
the  other  reading,  since  the  Cod.  Sinaitlcus,  as  published  by  him  in  1668,  reads  (T-mp  a  vti,  a  provincial  (Egyptian?)  spelling 
for  awdpaVTi,  as  the  same  Cod.  frequently  has  i  for  ei,  «.  g.,  <l>o$ia0e  for  tpoPe'toBi  in  Matt.  x.  28,  81.— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  25.— Cod.  B.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait],  Lachmann,  Tischendorf ;  e-K  eaintpfv  for  ecTreipe.  [Vulg.:  eM^JfirseminavIt 
Bhemish  Vers. :  oversowed;  Lange:  sdeie  darauf ;  sowed  over  the  first  seed. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  25.— [Z  £  ^a  y  £  a  (probably  a  Hebrew  word),  i.  e.,  darnel;  lolium  temadentvm- ;  Germ.:  Lolch,  Tollhorfii 
French;  inyroie^  so  called  to  indicate  the  vertigo  whicli  it  causes  when  eaten  in  bread.  See  the  Exeg.  Notes,  Bat  tares 
is  more  popular,  as  the  German  Unkraut  in  Luther's  version  is  better  understood  than  Lolch  or  TollJcom.  Hence  th« 
propriety  of  a  change  in  this  caie  might  be  questioned.    I  would  prefer  the  term  bastard  wheat. — P.  S.] 

•Ter.  27.— [Conant:  "The  form  in  the  Common  Version:  didst  not  iAcm,  givesa&lse  emphasis;  for.  In  the  Greek, 
kha  negative  verb  qualifies  the  verb,  and  not  its  subject." — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  2T. — The  ancient  testimony  is  decidedly  against  the  article  in  ra  ^i^ai'ia.  [Lanee  misplaces  this  note  to  ver 
J(,  where  the  critical  authorities  have  the  article.    The  Engl.  Vers,  is  right  in  botli  cases.- P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  82.— [In  Gr. :  fieT^ov  tuv  Aaxa*'w»' ',  Lange :  grosser  ale  die  {andern)  Krauter  (alle  andern  Gar^engewSchae) 
(  &,  larger  than  any  herb. — P.  8.1 
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' 'Vsl  84.— B.,  0.,  M.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lacbmann,  Tischendorf  read  oiiSey  [Instead  of  ou if]. 

«  Ver.  85.— The  addition:  /miah,  is  false  in  fact  and  on  critical  grounds.  rComn.  the  critical  note  In  ll8Cl»l--u>rr 
large  edition  in  loc,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. — P.  S.] 

^f*  Ver.  36.— 'O  'iTjero  D  ?  is  an  explanatory  addition  not  found  in  the  oldest  MS8. 

"  Ver.  37. — Lit.:  Se  answering  mid:  airoTs  (to  i!/jcm)  is  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

'"  Ver.  i9.— [Angels,  without  the  article  which  is  omitted  in  the  Greek  ;  &yyef^oi  daw.—V.  8.] 

'S  Ver.  40.— Lacimann,  Tischendorf,  following  B.,  C,  D.,  al..  read  simply  tov  alivos  [omitting  -roirov.  Alford,  ho« 
Bver,  retains  it  against  the  decided  weight  of  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait. — P.  8.] 

^*  Yer.  4&.— [Shine  forth,  i  icAaii^uvaiv,  which  is  more  than  Xin-iiovui,  effidgelrunt  (not  simply:  fulgebitJU,u  tie 
Latin  Vulg.  tvauslatesl,  lierzorstrahlen,  and  signifies  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  the  inherent  glory  of  the  rigtteoo* 
Comp.  Dan*  xii.  3,  and  Meyer  in  loc, — P.  8,] 

ley.  Hence  the  rabbinical  name,  bastard  (i.  e.,  both 
iard  wheat). — P.  S.] 

[Tiie  sowing  of  tares  among  wheat  is  a  kind  of 
injury  frequently  practised  to  this  day  in  the  East^ 
from  malice  and  revenge.  Roberts  (Biblical  Mustra- 
tions,  p.  541,  as  quoted  by  Trench)  relates  of  India 
"  See  that  lurking  villain  watching  for  the  time  when 
his  neighbor  shall  plough  his  field ;  he  carefullT 
marks  the  period  when  the  work  has  been  finished 
and  goes  in  the  night  following,  and  casts  Li  wha> 
the  natives  csM pandinellu,  i.  e.,  pig-paddy;  this,  be- 
ing of  rapid  growth,  springs  up  before  the  good  seed, 
and  scatters  itself  before  the  other  can  be  reaped,  so 
that  the  poor  owner  of  the  field  will  be  for  years  be- 
fore he  can  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  weed."  Trench 
{Notes  on  the  Parables,  p.  83,  9th  Lond.  ed.)  re- 
lates a  similar  trick  of  malice  from  Ireland,  where  he 
knew  an  outgoing  tenant,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ejection, 
sowed  wild  oats  in  the  fields  of  the  proprietor,  which 
ripened  and  seeded  themselves  before  the  crops,  so 
that  it  became  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Dr.  Alford,  too,  in  loc.,  4th  ed.,  mentions  that  a  field  be- 
longing to  him  in  Leicestershire,  England,  was  malici- 
ously sown  with  charlock,  and  that  heavy  damages 
were  obtained  by  the  tenant  against  the  offender, 
—P.  S.] 

And  went  his  way. — The  devil  or  his  emis- 
saries sow  the  seed  and  go  their  way  ;  those  who  af- 
terward hold  the  errors  which  they  have  sown,  enter- 
tertaining  them  rather  in  consequence  of  their  natura 
darkness  and  foUy  than  of  set  hostile  purpose. 
[Trench :  "  The  mischief  done,  the  enemy  '  went  hia 
way,^  and  thus  the  work  did  not  evidently  and  at 
once  appear  to  be  his.  How  often  in  the  Church  the 
beginnings  of  evil  have  been  scarcely  discernible; 
how  often  has  that  which  bore  the  worst  fruit  in 
the  end,  appeared  at  first  like  a  higher  form  of 
good !  "—P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  Then  appeared  the  tares  also;  — 
i.  c,  it  became  then  possible  to  distinguish  them. 
The  most  fascinating  error  is  seen  in  its  true  charac- 
ter whenever  its  poisonous  fruit  appears. 

Ver.  29.  Lest  ye  root  up  also  the  ivheat. — 
Gerlach :  "  Our  Lord  allows  both  to  grow  together, 
not  because  His  servants  might  be  apt  to  mistake  the 
tares  for  the  wheat,— which  would  scarcely  be  the 
case  if  they  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  and  which, 
at  all  events,  would  not  apply  to  the  reapers  (ver. 
30), — but  because,  however  different  the  plants  in 
themselves,  their  roots  are  so  closely  intertwined  in 
the  earth."  This  remark  is  very  important;  bul 
some  other  elements  must  also  be  taken  into  account^ 

such  as  the  excitement  and  haste  of  these  servants 

they  are  not  angels,  as  the  reapers  spoken  of  in  ver, 
30;  and,  lastly,  that  the  difference  between  wLeal 
and  tares  is  not  so  distinct  as  at  the  time  of  the  bar- 
vest. — The  same  commentator  refers  this  verse  ex 
clusively  to  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  foi 
the  purpose  of  excluding  all  unbelievers  and  hypo 
orites,  and  constituting  a  perfectly  pure  Church.    Hj 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Vei.  24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened, 

3r  made  like,  i>  noiiiSri .  —  A  delineation  of  the 
trials  to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  exposed 
from  its  first  introduction  into  the  world,  and  un- 
avoidable connection  with  it.  Hence  the  sower,  who 
is  the  chief  figure  in  the  parable,  cannot  prevent  the 
enemy  from  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat.  The 
same  expression  is  also  used,  ch.  xviii.  23.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  "  a  certain 
man  "  recurs  again  in  ver.  45,  and  in  xx.  1.  It  is  an 
entire  mistake  to  interpret  the  passage  as  implying 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  "  at  the  time  not  yet 
founded." 

Ver.  26.  While  men  slept  j — i. «.,  at  night,  when 
evil-disposed  persons  would  try  to  injure  the  property 
of  their  neighbors.  Hence,  the  appUcation  of  this 
clause  to  the  negligence  of  Christian  teachers,  who 
were  appointed  to  watch  and  guard  the  field  (Chry- 
Bostom,  Augustine),  is  incorrect.*  StiU  less  does  it 
refer  to  the  sleep  of  sin  (Calovius).  Nor  is  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  a  rhetorical  figure  (Meyer).  It 
alludes  to  the  weakness  of  men,  through  which  the 
enemy  succeeds  in  mixing  up  errors  with  saving  truth, 
without  this  being  perceived.  Or  perhaps  it  may  de- 
note, that  professors  of  reUgion  too  frequently  seek 
exclusively  their  personal  comfort,  without  seriously 
reflecting  upon,  or  being  zealous  fOr,  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  propounded. 

Ver.  26.  Tares  [Ut. :  darnel]. — The  weed  grow- 
ing among  wheat,  ^i^a.v  t  o  p ,  Lolium  temuleiitum, 
iarnel.  The  only  species  of  grass  which  in  Eastern 
countries  springs  up  wild  among  oats  or  wheat  (Virg. : 
"  infelix  loliiim,"  Oeorg.  i.  154).  At  the  first  it  looks 
like  wheat,  but  its  fruit  is  black,  not  yellow,  and  its 
effects  are  intoxicating  and  otherwise  detrimental. 
If  allowed  to  grow  till  the  harvest,  it  is  extremely 
difiBcult  to  separate  it  from  the  wheat ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  it  becomes 
mixed  up  with  the  flour.  The  Ta'lmudists  regarded 
it  as  a  degenerate  wheat.  See  the  Art.  in  the  En- 
cycls.  [St.  Jerome,  who  resided  long  in  Palestine, 
speaks  in  loc.  of  the  striking  similitude  between  tri- 
ticum  and  zizania,  wheat,  and  bastard  wheat.  Dr. 
'Ba.ckeii  {IllvMrations  of  Scripture,  p.  130)  collected 
some  specimens  of  this  deceitful  weed,  and  found,  on 
showing  them  to  friends,  that  they  invariably  mistook 
them  for  some  species  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  or  bar- 

*  [It  should  be  observed  that  the  Saviour  says :  "while 
mett  8le|»t,"  not :  "wliile  ihs  men  (belonging  to  the  owner 
of  the  field),  or  the  servants  slept;"  and  that,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  tlie  parable,  He  brings  no  charge  of  negligence'  against 
hem,  although  there  is,  alas  I  always  more  or  less  of  it  in  all 
»ges  and  branches  of  tiie  church.  Trench;  "The  phrase  is 
equivalent  to  'at  night,^  and  must  not  be  further  urged  (Job 
xxxiii.  16;  Markiv.  27).  This  enemy  seized  his  opportui.i- 
ly,  when  all  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  and  wrought  the  se- 
cret mischief  upon  which  he  was  intent,  and  liaviug  wrought 
it  u  idete-^t^d,  withdrew."    Bo  also  Alford.— P.  S.] 
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denies  all  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  death  for 
aeresy,  since  the  Lord  spoke  of  the  Church,  and  not 
of  the  secular  power.  But  the  Church  here  alluded 
to  is  the  Church  in  the  world,  and  tainted  more  or 
leas  with  secularism. 

Yer.  30.  In  the  time  of  the  harvest,  iv  naip^, 
etc.— At  the  right  and  proper  time,  and  hence  in  the 
time  of  the  harrest. 

Ver.  31.  A  grain  of  mustard-seed. — The  mus- 
tard-plant, rh  (T  if  air  I  {dnapis  orientalis,  in  Chaldee 
b^"in), — a  shrub  bearing  pods,  which  grows  wild,* 
but  in  Eastern  countries  and  in  the  south  of  Europe 
is  cultivated  for  its  seed.  Three  kinds  of  mustard 
were  known,  the  black  and  the  white  being  most  in 
repute.  The  Jews  grew  mustard  in  their  gardens. 
Its  round  seed-corns  (4-6  in  a  pod)  were  proverbial- 
ly characterized  by  them  as  the  smallest  thing  (Bux- 
torf.  Lex.  Talm.  822) ;  "  which,  indeed,  holds  true 
BO  far  as  the  various  kinds  of  seed-corn  used  in  Jew- 
ish husbandry  are  concerned,  though  scientific  botany 
knows  still  smaller  seeds  "  (Winer).  In  hot  chmes 
the  mustard-plant  sometimes  springs  up  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  small  tree.  Meyer  and  Royle  refer  the 
expression  to  the  maataxd-tree  called  Salvadora  Per- 
sica.  (Comp.  Winer,  and  Ewald,  Jahrhucher  for 
1849,  p.  32.)  But  this  view  is  manifestly  inapt,  as 
it  would  destroy  not  only  the  popular  character,  but 
also  the  point  of  the  parable.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  Lord  would  introduce  a  tree  growing  in  Per- 
sia into  a  picture  drawn  from  common  life  in  Judea.f 
Besides,  nobody  would  deem  it  strange  that  a  tree 
should  grow  up  to  its  proper  dimensions  ;  but  that  the 
small  shrub  which  had  sprung  from  the  least  of  all 
seeds  should  spread  into  a  tree,  and  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  should  seek  a  lodgment  in  its  branches,  might 
well  form  ground  of  surprise,  and  serve  as  the  basis 
of  this  parable.  Heubner:  Think  of  the  mustard- 
seed  of  Eastern  countries,  not  that  of  Europe, 
wMch  grows  to  the  height  of  from  nine  to  fifteen 
yards. 

Which  a  man  [handling  it]  took ;  Kaffdv. — 
Meyer :  "  Circumstantiality  and  pictorialness  of  de- 
tail." In  our  opinion,  it  alludes  to  the  fact,  that  a 
man  was  obliged  cautiously  and  carefully  to  take  up 
the  seed,  lest  he  should  lose  hold  of  it.  So  small  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  handled. 

Ver.  32.  Lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.— 
Not  merely,  nestle  or  seek  shelter,  but  lodge  and  re- 
main, Ka.TaaKn)vovv, 

Yer.  33.  Unto  leaven;  C^f^V- — Referring  to 
the  unperceived  power  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel, 
pervading,  transforming,  and  renewing  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life.  Starke  :  "  The  term  leaven  is  used 
in  other  passages  (xvi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6,  7)  in  the 
sense  of  evil.  Accordingly,  some  commentators  un- 
derstand it  as  also  referring  in  this  parable  to  the 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
altimately  perverted  it ;  and  the  woman  as  alluding 
to  the  Papacy  and  the  Romish  clergy  (Rev.  ii.  20 ; 
irii.  1),  who,  with  their  leaven  of  false  doctrine,  have 
leavened  the  three  estates  of  Christendom  (the  three 
measures  of  meal).  However,  the  gospel  may  also, 
iu  many  respects,  be  likened  unto  leaven ;  as,  for  ex- 


•  [And  to  a  verj  considerable  size,  in  tlie  fertile  soil  of 
Palestine,  as  higi;  as  the  horses'  heads.~P.  8.] 

t  [F'Ut  the  Salvadora  Persica  was  also  found  by  Irby  and 
Uanglos  on  or  near  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Bea.  See 
Royle  in  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.,  1849,  p.  371,  and  Robinson, 
Diet.  0nb  nivaiti.  But  if  the  mustard-^ree  had  been  intend- 
ed, it  would  hardly  have  been  nurohercd  anions  the  herbs, 
•iXarai  ver.  32,  which  grow  in  the  tirden.— P.  8.] 


ample,  with  reference  to  its  pervading  influence  (Heb, 
iv.  12),  to  its  rapid  spread  (Luke  xii.  49),  to  its  ren- 
dering the  bread  palatable  and  wholesome,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  Macarius,  the  parable  before  us  alludes  to 
both  these  elements  "  (the  leaven  of  original  sin,  and 
its  counter-agent,  the  leaven  of  grace  and  salvation).— 
Rieger  [Betracht.  ilber  d.  N.  T.  i.)  better  :  "  In  othei 
passages  of  Scripture  the  term  leaven  is  used  as  a 
figure  of  insidious  and  fatal  corruption,  finding  its  way 
into  the  Church.  But  manifestly  this  cannot  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  The  passage  does  not 
read  :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  three 
measures  of  meal,  with  which  leaven  became  mixed 
up ;  but.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Uke  unto  leaven 
— showing  that  the  leaven,  which  in  itself  is  not  nox- 
ious and  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  useful  and 
wholesome,  serves  here  as  a  figure  of  tht  secret  but 
all-pervading  and  subduing  power  of  the  gospel.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  same  idea  recurs  in  Heb.  iv.  '. 
where  we  read  of  the  word  being  mixed  with  faith  ei 
them  that  hear  it."  To  these  remarks  we  add:  1. 
It  were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hermeneutics  to  treat 
an  allegorical  figure  Uke  a  dogmatic  statement.  Thua 
in  different  passages  the  lion  is  used  as  a  figure  ol 
Satan,  but  also  of  Christ ;  the  serpent  as  a  figure  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  of  the  wisdom  needful  to  the 
Apostles  ;  birds  as  a  figure  of  beUeving  trustfulness 
but  also  of  the  devil  catching  away  the  word.  2.  All 
the  parables  in  this  section  bear  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence,  if  Starke's 
supposition  were  correct,  the  parable  under  consid- 
eration would  be  quite  out  of  its  place  in  this  con- 
text, 3.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  could  be  leavened  by  evil  as  by  a 
power  stronger  than  itself,  and  thus  be  hopeless- 
ly destroyed.  4.  Leaven  may  indeed  be  employed  as 
a  figure  of  sin  and  evil  in  the  sense  of  being  stronger 
than  individual  Christians,  when  left  in  their  own 
strength  to  combat  with  error,  etc.  (xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  6,  7),  but  not  in  that  of  being  more  powerful  than 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  6.  Leaven  as  such  is  no- 
where in  the  Bible  a  figure  of  evil,  but  a  neutral  fig- 
ure of  an  ail-pervading,  contagious  power.  Mark 
also  Lev.  xxiii.  17  :  "  They  shall  be  baken  with 
leaven  ;  they  are  the  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord." 

Three  meastures. — Saroc,  nsp  ,  a  hollow 
measure  used  for  dry  substances ;  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  equal  to  1 J  Roman  measures.  The  expression, 
three  measures,  is  not  accidental,  but  intended  to 
denote  the  large  quantity  which  the  leaven  has  to 
pervade.  Three  is  the  symbolical  number  for  spirit- 
ual things.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  pervades  and  trans- 
forms our  spirits  in  an  unseen  and  spiritual  manner. 
"  The  Fathers  interpreted  the  number  three  allegori- 
cally."  Theod.  of  Mopsuest.  referred  it  to  the  Jews, 
the  Samaritans,  and  the  Greeks.*  This,  however,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  an  allegorical  interpretation ; 
comp.  Acts  i.  8.  Olshausen  approves  of  a  reference 
of  the  number  three  to  the  sanctification  of  the  three 
powers  of  human  nature  [body,  soul,  and  spirit]  by 
the  gospel.  Similarly  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
three  grand  forms  in  our  Christian  world — individ- 
uals (catechumens).  Church  and  State,  and  the  physi- 
cal Cosmos.  The  main  point,  however,  is  to  remem- 
ber that  the  whole  domain  of  mind,  heart,  and  life, 
in  all  their  bearings,  is  to  be  pervaded  and  transform- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Yer.  34.  He  spake  nothing  {ovS4 p)  unto 
them  j — i.  e.,  to  the  people  concerning  the  kingdom 

*  [Augustin,  and  quite  recently  8tier,  refer  It  to  thr 
three  .sons  of  Noah. — P.  8.] 
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of  heaven,  especially  at  that  particular  period.  Hence 
also  the  use  of  the  imperfect.     Meyer. 

Ver.  35.  By  the  prophet. — ^A  free  quotation 
of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2.  Meyer  reminds  us  that  in  2  Cbron. 
rrix.  30  Asaph  is  designated  a  "  seer,"  or  prophet. 

Ver.  38.  The  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one. — Fritzsche :  fruges  ex  semine 
enatw.  As  in  the  explanation  of  the  iirst  parable,  so 
here  also  the  seed  is  identified  with  the  souls  in  which 
it  was  sown.  Our  Ufe  becomes  identified  with  the 
spiritual  seed,  and  principles  assume,  so  to  speak,  a 
bodily  shape  in  individuals.  Such  a  concrete  mode 
of  presenting  this  truth  is  all  the  more  suitable  in  this 
place,  since  our  Lord  is  further  developing  and  ap- 
plying this  parable. — The  children  of  the  wicked  (lit- 
erally here  the  tares)  are  sown  by  the  wicked — of 
course,  in  a,  moral  sense,  not  according  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  human  nature,  just  as  the  sons  of  the 
kingdom  are  specifically  "  the  seed  "  sown  by  the  Sa- 
viour in  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  These  men 
have  become  what  they  are  by  the  principles  which 
they  have  embraced.  This  appears  from  the  expres- 
sion in  ver.  41 :  "  They  shall  gather  out  of  His  king- 
dom TT  dv  r  a  TO.  a  K  d  fBa  \  a  k  al  r  o  v  s  w  o  t  • 
oiivT  as  T  ^  V  av 0  ij.lav.^''  The scaTidala  are  offen- 
ces in  respect  of  doctrine,  heresies,  and  seductive 
principles ;  the  anomists  are  those  who  represent  or 
embrace  these  principles  (among  whom  Christ  also 
included  the  representatives  of  Jewish  traditionalism). 

Ver.  40.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  or  rather, 
of  this  JEIon. — 2  Esra  vii.  43  :  Dies  judicii  erit  finis 
temporis  Jut  jus  et  initium  temporis  futurce  immor*ali- 
tatis^  in  quo  trannivU  corruptda. 

Ver.  41.  Out  of  His  kingdom,^clear!y  show- 
ing that  the  truj'TeAeta  must  be  regarded  as  an 
interval  of  time,  and  hence  indicating  that  there  is  a 
period  intervening  between  the  reappearing  of  Christ 
and  the  first  resurrection  connected  with  it,  and  the 
last  resurrection,  or  that  transformation  of  the  pres- 
ent .^on,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  final  judg- 
ment ;  Kev.  XX,,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  Mey- 
er: "The  separation  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  is 
that  of  the  good  and  tlie  evil  (individuals),  and  only 
thereby  a  separation  of  good  and  evil  (things)."  But 
n  the  text  the  o-ica^SaAn  are  mentioned  before 
the  woiovvres,  who  are  here  identified  with  these 
vdfSaAa.  Similarly  also  the  righteous  are  identified 
vith  that  heavenly  brightness  which  now  shines  forth 
in  them. 

Ver.  42.   A  furnace   of  fire Not   Sheol,  or 

Hades,  but  Gehenna,  or  ffell,  Rev.  xx.  15  ;  Matt.  xxv. 
41 ;  the  place  of  punishment  and  Mon  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  second  death.  [Teench  :  Fearful 
words  indeed  !  and  the  image,  if  it  be  an  image,  bor- 
rowed from  the  most  dreadful  and  painful  form  of 
death  in  use  among  men.  David,  alas !  made  the 
children  of  Ammon  taste  the  dreadfuhiess  of  it.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  Dan. 
Ui.  6.  Antiochus  resorted  to  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  2  Mace.  vii. ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  In  modern 
times,  Chardin  makes  mention  of  penal  furnaces  in 
Persia.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth, 
i  KKd  u\f/ovmp.  —  Then  the  brightness  of  their 
ii^a  shall  visibly  break  forth ;  Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Rom.  viii. ; 
uicl  other  passages. 

DOCTRINAL  Am)  ETHICAL. 
1.  The  Paradle  of  the  Takes  among  the  wheat. 


—The  basis  of  this  parable  is  the  natural  tendencj 
of  the  ground  to  produce  noxious  weeds,  thorns,  anrf 
briers,  or  to  degenerate.  Hence  the  parable  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  meets,  and  which  it  has  to  over 
come.  As  in  the  natural  earth  tares  and  weeds  rap 
idly  spread,  till  they  threaten  to  destroy  the  precious 
grain,  so  the  seed  of  natural  corruption  in  the  het.fl 
and  life  threatens  to  choke  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  parable  embodies  three  leading  ideas 
In  opposition  to  the  heavenly  sower  we  see  His  ad 
versary  similarly  employed  ;  by  the  side  of  the  good 
seed  which  Christ  scatters  we  have  that  of  the  tares 
and  the  weeds  of  the  devil ;  while  the  noxious  plants, 
as  they  spring  up,  threaten  to  choke  or  to  spoil  the 
precious  fruit.  In  other  words,  tl  e  kingdom  of  God 
is  opposed  by  another  kingdom — that  of  conscious 
malice,  of  which  Satan,  the  adversary  of  Christ,  is 
the  head.  His  seed  are  the  aKifSa/^a,  or  spirituallj 
seductive  principles,  here  represented  by  the  tares, 
which  look  like  the  wheat,  just  as  heresies  resemble 
the  truth.  This  seed  he  scatters  at  night ;  i.  e.,  the 
enterprise,  dictated  by  the  malice  of  the  enemy,  suc- 
ceeds through  the  weakness  and  folly  of  man.  Pro- 
tected by  the  darkness  of  night,  the  noxious  weed, 
scattered  all  through  the  wheat,  springs  up,  and,  re- 
sembUng  the  good  fruit,  grows  up  luxuriantly,  till  i1 
threatens  to  choke  the  wheat,  or  to  spoil  it  by  for- 
eign and  dangerous  admixture.  In  passing,  we  have 
already  hinted  that  the  picture  of  men  sleeping  may 
refer  to  the  contrast  between  the  religious  comforts 
and  enjoyments  indulged  in  by  the  Church,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  schools  on  behalf  of  purity  of  doctrine. 
2.  Movement  on  the  part  of  ike  servants. — This 
constitutes  the  second  great  feature  of  the  parable. 
Their  proposals  arose  partly  from  indignation  against 
the  enemy,  partly  from  an  impatient  zeal  for  outward 
appearance  of  purity — from  pride  in  the  field,  and 
partly  from  apprehension  for  the  good  seed.  Thej 
were  desirous  of  removing  the  tares.  The  Lord  pro- 
hibited it,  lest  they  should  also  root  up  the  wheat. 
These  considerations  have  been  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  well  known  that  Novatianism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  papal  hierarchy  on  the  other,  have  address- 
ed themselves  to  this  wcl'k  of  uprooting,  despite  the 
prohibition  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  at  last  ended  by  condemning  to  the  flames  only 
the  best  wheat.  But  from  this  passage  we  learn  that, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament punishment  denounced  upon  t'llae  prophets 
and  blasphemers  does  not  apply  to  t'jo  New  econo- 
my.* It  is  contrary  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ 
to  pronounce  a  ban,  in  the  sense  of  lieuouncing  final 
judgment  upon  men,  by  way  of  removing  them  and 
their  errors  from  the  Church.  This  toleration  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  implying  that  evil 
and  sin  are  to  escape  all  punishment  in  the  Church  : 
it  only  impUes  that  we  are  to  remember  and  strictly 
to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  sowing  and 
the  reaping  time.     But  within  the  limits  here  indi- 

♦  [The  mediajval  divines  who  defended  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  heretics,  found  a  loophole  in  the  words:  lestyt 
root  vp  also  tfie  wheat  with  them  ;  from  which  they  inferred 
that  the  prohibition  was  binding  onlj-  conditionally.  But 
unfortunately  for  this  inference,  the  Saviour  continues:  Lei 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  and  maizes  no  excep- 
tions at  all.  On  the  other  Iiand,  however,  this  passage  must 
not  be  abused  and  misunderstood  so  as  to  sanction  the  Eras 
tian  latitudinarianisin  and  to  undermine  discipline  which  il 
elscwiiere  solemnly  enjoined  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  ant" 
is  indispensable  for  the  spiritual  prosperity  cf  the  Church.- 
P.  S.] 
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«ttted,  it  is  our  duty  to  correct  all  current  mistakes, 
James  v.  19 ;  to  refute  every  error  and  heresy,  1  Tim. 
IT.  1-6 ;  and  either  to  remove  from  the  Church  anti- 
christian  doctrine  and  practical  offences,  with  all  who 
are  chargeable  therewith,  or  else  to  induce  such  per- 
sons to  leave  the  Church  by  refusing  to  own  and  ac- 
knowledge them,  Matt,  xviii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  v. ;  2  John 
Ter.  10. 

But  all  these  arrangements  are  only  intended  by 
way  of  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  develop- 
3ient  of  the  New  Testament  economy — in  hope,  not 
">n  a  punitive  economy  of  judgment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  bear  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  civil  administration  of  justice  (Kom.  xiii. 

[Dr.  Lange  might  also  have  referred  to  the  famous 
Donatist  controversy  in  the  African  Church  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  whose  chief  exegetical 
battle-ground  was  this  parable  of  the  tares.  The 
Catholics,  represented  by  St.  Augustine,  claimed  the 
whole  parable,  and  especially  the  warning  in  vers. 
29  and  30,  against  the  disciplinarian  rigorism  and  ec- 
clesiastical purism  of  the  Donatists ;  while  the  Donat- 
ists  tried  to  escape  the  force  of  the  parable  by  insist- 
ing that  the  field  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  Churck 
but  the  world,  ver.  38.  The  parable,  they  said,  has 
DO  bearing  on  our  controversy,  which  is  not  whether 
ungodly  men  should  be  endured  in  the  world  (which 
we  all  allow),  but  whether  they  should  be  tolerated 
in  Ike  Church  (which  we  deny).  The  Catholics  re- 
plied that  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  men  in  the 
world  is  beyond  dispute  and  linown  to  all ;  that  the 
Saviour  speaks  here  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
Church  which  is  catholic  and  intended  to  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Trench  speaks  at  length  on  this 
important  disciplinarian  controversy  in  his  Notes,  p. 
84  sqq.,  and  defends  throughout  the  Augustiuian  view 
(as  does  Wordsworth) ;  but  there  was  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  puritanic  zeal  of  the  Donatists  and  kind- 
red sects  in  their  protest  against  a  latitudinarian, 
secularized  state-churchism.  Oomp.  the  forthcom- 
ing second  volume  of  my  History  of  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity, ch.  vi.  §§  69-71.— P.  S.] 

3.  Until  the  harvest. — A  final  and  complete  sep- 
aration shall  certainly  be  made.  But  it  requires  tlie 
heavenly  clearness,  purity,  calmness,  and  decidedness 
of  angels  properly  to  accomplish  this  process.  — 
"  Then  shaU  the  righteous  shine  forth.''  This  shining 
forth  is  brought  about  by  the  deUverance  of  the 
Ohurch  from  the  burden  of  its  former  connection 
vith  evil,  by  its  complete  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28), 
and  by  the  change  and  entire  transformation  now 
taking  place  in  everything  around, — thus  combining 
at  l^e  same  time  inward  blessedness  with  outward, 
glorious  manifestation  of  spiritual  life,  in  aU  its  ful- 
ness and  perfectuess. 

4.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil. — This 
passage  has  rightly  been  adduced  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  that  Christ  propounded  the  doctrme  con- 
cerning the  devil  as  of  His  own  revelation,  and  not 
from  accommodation  to  popular  prejudices.  For,  (1) 
Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  devil  not  in  the  parable,  but 
In  His  explanation  of  its  figurative  meaning,  wliich, 
ti  course,  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  proper 
sense  ;  (2)  He  speaks  of  him  not  in  presence  of  the 
people,  but  within  the  circle  of  His  intimate  disci- 
ples ;  (3)  He  refers  to  the  devil  as  the  personal 
founder  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  darlaiess,  and 
IS  opposed  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  cen- 
,re  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  Other  pas- 
ja^es  show  that,  on  many  occasions,  Jesus  of  His 


own  accord  bore  witness  to  tills  doctrine  (comp.  Matt 
iv. ;  John  viii.  44,  etc.). 

[Trench,  Notes,  p.  89  :  "  We  behold  Satan  here 
not  as  he  works  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church,  do 
ceiviug  the  world,  but  in  liis  far  deeper  skill  and 
malignity,  as  he  at  once  mimics  and  counterworks  tht 
work  of  Christ :  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom :  '  aftc 
the  prophets,  the  false  prophets ;  after  the  Apostles, 
the  false  apostles;  after  Christ,  Antichrist.'  Meet 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  plainness  with  which  the  doc 
trine  concerning  Satan  and  his  agency,  his  activi. 
hostility  to  the  blessedness  of  man,  of  which  there  i; 
so  little  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  out  in  the  New , 
as  in  the  last  parable,  and  again  in  this.  As  tht 
lights  become  brighter,  the  shadows  become  deeper 
not  till  the  mighty  power  of  good  had  been  revealed, 
were  we  suffered  to  know  how  mighty  was  the  powe- 
of  evil ;  and  even  here  it  is  in  each  case  only  to  th« 
innermost  circles  of  disciples  that  the  explaration 
concerning  Satan  is  given."  Bengel  [Gn(ym.  on 
Eph.  vi.  12)  makes  a  similar  remark  :  "  Qu,o  apertiii* 
gui^gue  Scripturce  liber  de  ceconomia  et  gloria  Ohristi 
agit,  eo  apertius  rursum  de  regno  conirario  tenebror 
rum."— P.  S.] 

6.  'Hhe  furnace  of  fire,  into  which  the  wicked  arc 
to  be  cast  at  the  manifestation  of  the  new  JEon,  ij 
probably  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fiery  fur 
nace  to  which,  during  tlie  best  period  of  the  old  Jiou , 
the  faithful  had  so  often  been  consigned  (Dan  iii. ;. 
If  from  the  one  furnace  a  hymn  of  praise  and  than!  >i- 
giving  rose  to  heaven,  from  the  other  resounds  Uie 
wailing  of  anguish  and  pain,  and  the  gnashiiif  of 
teeth  in  rage  and  malice ;  comp.  Rev.  ix.  2.  The 
fiery  torments  which  the  righteous  underwon'  a'xbrd- 
ed  a  view  of  heaven  as  in  and  among  men  ,  tnose 
which  the  wicked  endure  bring  out  the  inwa.d  hell 
existing  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Simi.arly  the 
"  outer  darliness,"  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (viii.  12,  etc.),  forms  an  antithesis 
to  the  sacred  darkness  in  which  Jehovah  dwelleth, 
Ex.  XX.  21,  amidst  the  praises  of  Israel,  Ps.  xxii.  3 ; 
and  to  the  darkness  of  trials  and  sorrows  which  the 
Lord  lightens  up,  Isa  Iviii.  10.  AU  these  contrasts 
point  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  make  hell 
what  it  is.  The  autos  da  fe  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
only  a  horrible  caricature  and  anticipation  of  that 
fiery  judgment. 

6.  The?i  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun. 
With  the  separation  at  the  judgment,  the  Christian 
life,  subjectively  and  objectively  considered,  appears 
in  its  fuU  heavenly  glory.  [Trench:  "As  ^«  was 
the  element  of  the  dark  and  cruel  kingdom  of  hell, 
so  is  light  of  the  pure  heavenly  kingdom.  Then, 
when  the  dark,  hindering  element  has  been  removed, 
shall  this  element  of  light,  which  was  before  strug- 
gling with  and  obstructed  by  it,  come  forth  in  its  fuL 
brightness.  Col.  iii.  4  ;  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Prov.  xxv.  4, 
5.  A  glory  shall  be  revealed  in  the  saints  :  not  mere- 
ly brought  to  them  and  added  from  without;  but 
rather  a  glory  which  they  before  had,  but  which  did 
not  before  evidently  appear,  shall  burst  forth  and 
show  itself  openly,  as  once  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
at  the  moment  of  transfiguration,  did  the  hidden 
glory  of  our  Lord.  That  shall  be  the  day  of  '  the  man 
ifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.'  " — P.  S.] 

7.  The  Grain  of  MnsiARn-SEED. — The  first  two 
parables  were  intended  (just  as  Mark  iv.  26-29)  to 
delineate  the  succession  of  events  in  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  of  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed  bears  reference  principally  to  its  extensioi 
in  space,  not  in  time,  while  at  the  same  time  il  do 
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pkts  the  conquenng  power  of  the  gospel.  At  first 
i1  seems  as  if  the  hostUe  principle  had  now  wholly  dis- 
appeared. The  grain  of  mustard-seed — so  small  and 
despised  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Him  who  bore 
the  form  of  a  servant,  or  rather,  in  that  of  His  disci- 
ples— shoots  up,  and  the  smallest  of  seeds  grows  into 
a  high  bush,  so  as  even  to  resemble  a  tree.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  very  growth,  the  birds  of  the  air 
mistake  the  bush  for  a  tree,  and  seek  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  its  branches.  This  was  verified  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  which  Constantine  founded,  in 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  indeed  apphes  to  the  visi- 
ble Church  generally.  Not  only  sweet  songsters,  but 
even  birds  of  prey,  seek  to  build  their  nests  on  this 
heavenly  tree. 

[Alford  :  "  This  parable,  Uke  most  others  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  God,  has  a  double  reference 
— general  and  individual.  (1)  In  the  general  sense, 
the  insignificant  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  are  set 
forth :  the  little  babe  cast  in  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem ;  the  Man  of  sorrows  with  no  place  to  lay  His 
head  ;  the  crucified  One  ;  or  again  the  hundred  and 
twenty  names  who  were  the  seed  of  the  Church  after 
the  Lord  had  ascended ;  then  we  have  the  Kingdom 
of  God  waxing  onward  and  spreading  its  branches 
here  and  there,  and  different  nations  coming  into  it. 
'  He  must  increase,'  said  the  great  Forerunner.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  imagining  that  the  outward 
Church-form  is  this  kingdom.  It  has  rather  reversed 
the  parable,  and  is  the  worldly  power  waxed  to  a 
great  tree,  and  the  Churches  taking  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  it.  It  may  be,  where  not  corrupted  by 
error  and  superstition,  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
the  heavenly  plant :  but  is  not  itself  that  plant.  It 
is  at  best  no  more  than  (to  change  the  figure)  the 
scaffolding  to  aid  the  building,  not  the  building  itself 
(2)  The  individual  application  of  the  parable  points 
to  the  smaU  beginnings  of  divine  grace ;  a  word,  a 
thought,  a  passing  sentence,  may  prove  to  be  the  lit^ 
tie  seed  which  eventually  fills  and  shadows  the  whole 
heart  and  being,  and  calls  '  all  thoughts,  all  passions, 
all  delights,'  to  come  and  shelter  under  it." — P.  S.] 

8.  The  Leaven. — Heubner :  "  If  the  former  para- 
ble presents  the  extensive  power  of  Christianity,  this 
exhibits  its  inten^ve^  dynamic  force."  See  also  the 
list  furnished  by  that  author  (p.  199)  of  works  on 
the  eifects  of  Christianity,  and  the  works  of  writers 
on  Apologetics,  Missions,  etc.  The  woman  is  an  apt 
figure  of  the  Church.*  Leaven,  a  substance  kindred 
and  yet  quite  opposed  to  meal, — having  the  power 
of  transforming  and  preserving  it,  and  of  converting 
It  into  bread,  thus  representing  the  divine  in  its  rela- 
tion to,  and  infiuence  upon,  our  natural  life.  One  of 
the  main  points  in  the  parable  is  the  "  hiding"  or 
the  mixing  of  the  leaven  in  the  three  measunes  of 
meal.  Thir  refers  to  the  great  visible  Church, f  in 
which  the  living  gospel  seems,  as  it  were,  hidden  and 
lost.     It  appears  as  if  the  gospel  were  engulfed  in  the 

*  [So  already  St.  Ambrose  {Expos,  in  Luc.  vii).  Trench 
(^o^e^.  p.  115)  remarks  ■.  "In  and  through  tlie  Church  the 
Spirit's  woil?  proceeds:  only  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in  the 
Church  (Uev.  xxH.  17)  is  that  ab!e  to  raingie  a  nobler  element 
In  the  mass  of  humanity,  in  the  world."  .  .  "The  woman 
look  the  leaven  Jrom  elsewhere  to  mingle  it  with  the  luuip: 
mad  even  such  is  the  gospel,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 
Dot  the  unfolding  of  any  powers  which  already  existed 
ttierbin,  a  kingdom  not  rising,  as  the  secular  kingdoms,  'out 
»f  the  earth'  (Dan.  vii.  IT),  but  a  new  power  brought  into 
the  world  from  a'jove ;  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  Kevelation." 
-P.  S.] 

t  [Lango  calls  it  Weltkirche,  by  which  be  does  not  mean 
•ftb^r  the  church  secularized  nor  the  various  established  or 
•tal^-chuTches.  tut  the  large  body  of  nominal  Christendom. 
-P  81 


world ;  but  under  the  regenerating  power  of  Chra 
tianity  it  will  at  last  be  seen  that  the  whole  world 
shall  be  included  in  the  Church.  Here,  then^ 
the  transformation  of  human  nature,  of  society,  of 
institutions,  of  customs,  in  short,  of  the  whole  Cosmos 
— or  the  gradual  "  regeneration  "  (Matt.  xix.  28) — 
forms  the  principal  point  m  view.*  But  this  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  whole  world  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  development  of  Antichrist  in  the  world,  nor 
with  the  unbelief  and  the  hardening  of  mdividual  sin- 
ners. Nay,  this  very  dedication  of  life  as  a  whole,  v\ 
consequence  of  which  the  Church  will  at  last  possess 
and  claim  everything,  only  becomes  a  judgment,  un- 
less it  be  made  ours  by  personal  regeneration,  just  as 
unbelief  transforms  the  most  glorious  truths  into 
the  most  awful  and  the  most  dangerous  errors,  2 
Thess.  ii. 

[Alpoed  :  "  The  two  parables  are  intimately  re- 
lated. Thai  was  of  the  inhere-nt,  self-developing  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  seed  containing  in  it- 
self the  principle  of  expansion ;  this,  of  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  penetrating  and  assimilating  a 
foreign  mass,  till  all  be  taken  up  into  it.  And  the 
comparison  is  not  only  to  the  power  but  to  the  effect 
of  leaven  also,  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad 
side,  and  for  that  good  is  used  :  viz.,  to  make  whole- 
some and  fit  for  use  that  which  would  otherwise  be 
heavy  and  insalubrious.  Another  striking  point  of 
comparison  is  in  the  fact  that  leaven,  as  used  ordi- 
narily, is  a  piece  of  the  leavened  loaf  put  amongst  the 
new  dough — [rh  ^"u^tuflej/  aira^  C^P-T}  yiverat  raj  Xotirif 
■jraAiv.  Chrys.  Hom.  xlvi.  p.  484  a) — just  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  renewal  of  humanity  by  the 
righteous  Man  Christ  Jesus. — The  parable,  like  the 
last,  has  its  general  and  its  individual  application  : 
(1)  In  the  penetrating  of  the  whole  mass  of  humaniti/^ 
by  degrees,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
strikingly  witnessed  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  drop- 
ping of  heathen  customs  and  worship ; — in  modern 
times  more  gradually  and  secretly  advancing,  but 
still  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  various  abandonments 
of  criminal  and  unholy  practices  (as  e.  g.  in  our  own 
time  of  slavery  and  duelling,  and  the  increasing  ab- 
horrence of  war  among  Christian  men),  and  without 
doubt  in  the  end  to  be  signally  and  universally  mani- 
fested. But  this  effect  again  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  estabhshment  or  history  of  so-called  Churches, 
but  in  the  hidden  advancement,  without  observation, 
of  that  deep  leavening  power  which  works  irrespect- 
ive of  human  forms  and  systems.  (2)  In  the  trans- 
forming power  of  the  '  new  leaven '  on  the  whole  be- 
ing of  indiyiduah,  '  In  fact  the  Parable  does  noth- 
ing less  than  set  forth  to  us  the  mystery  of  regenera- 
tion, both  in  its  first  act,  which  can  be  but  once,  as 
the  leaven  is  but  once  hidden ;  and  also  in  the'con- 
sequent  (subsequent  ?)  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  as  the  ulterior  working  of  the  leaven,  is  con- 
tinual and  progressive.'  (Trench,  p.  97.)  Some  have 
contended  for  this  as  the  sole  apphcation  of  the  par- 
able ;  but  not,  I  think,  rightly. — As  to  whether  the 
yvvrt  has  any  especial  meaning  (though  I  am  more 

*  [Dr.  Trench  (p.  16)  aptly  illustrates  this  feiiture  of  th« 
parable  from  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  whose  work- 
ing below  the  surface  of  society  was  long  hidden  from  tht 
view  of  the  heathen  writers  and  yet  went  on  with  irresisti- 
ble force  until  the  wliole  Roman  world  was  leavened  by  it. 
And  yet  the  external  conversion  of  the  empire  was  oidy  a 
part  of  the  work.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  eradication  of 
mnunierable  heathen  opinions,  practices,  and  cui-toms  wliicb 
had  entwined  their  fibres  round  the  very  heart  of  society 
This  work  was  never  (Iioroughly  accomplished  till  tbi 
whole  structure  of  Roman  society  went  to  pieces,  and  tht 
new  Teutonic  civilization  was  erected  '"in  ita  ruins.- -P.  b.t 
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uid  more  convinced  that  such  considerations  are  not 
always  to  be  passed  by  as  nugatory),  it  will  hardly  be 
of  much  consequence  here  to  inquire,  seeing  that 
ymoixfs  anonoiol  would  be  everywhere  a  matter  of 
course."— P.  S.] 

9.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Ow  prophM  (not  as  a  verbal,  but  as  a  typical  prophe- 
cy).— Asaph  was  a  seer,  and  the  Psalm  here  quoted 
was  prophetic,  tracing  in  a  series  of  historical  pic- 
twres  the  disobedience  and  the  hardening  of  Israel, 
the  divine  judgments,  and  the  subsequent  compassion 
and  mercy  of  God.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
the  parables  of  Christ,  so  far  as  concerned  both  their 
form  and  their  matter.  In  reference  to  their  form, 
Christ  unfolded  in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  in  reference  to  their  matter,  the  first 
parables  bear  chiefly  on  the  hardening  of  the  people, 
while  the  subsequent  parables  exhibit  His  infinite 
and  glorious  compassion 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

A.  The  Parable  of  the  Takes,  Matt.  xiii.  24- 
80,  and  interpretation  of  the  same  in  vers.  86^3. — 
The  tares  among  the  wheat  in  the  field  of  Christ :  1. 
What  is  their  character  ?  (outwardly  they  resemble 
the  wheat,  but  in  reality  they  are  quite  different  and 
opposed.)  2.  How  did  they  come  among  the  wheat  ? 
(through  the  malice  of  the  devil  and  the  weakness  of 
man.)  8.  What  are  the  dangers  accruing  from  their 
presence  ?  (they  injure  the  wheat  by  robbing  it  of  its 
beauty  and  strength ;  and,  indirectly,  through  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  the  servants,  they  even  endanger 
its  existence.)  4.  Still  they  are  made  to  subserve  a 
good  purpose  (teaching  us  to  watch,  to  discern,  to 
live,  and  to  spare  life,  and  to  wait  in  humility  and  pa- 
tience). 5.  They  assuredly  shall  be  separated  in  the 
day  of  harvest  (judged  by  their  own  fruit,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Christ,  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  fire). — 
And  he  went  his  way  (cowardice,  mahce,  calculation). 
— How  the  seed  of  the  evil  one  frequently  assumes  the 
appearance  of  human  nature,  and  even  of  the  divine 
life. — Mark !  it  is  not  the  wheat  among  the  tares,  but 
the  tares  among  the  wheat  (in  answer  to  the  charges 
of  ancient  and  modem  Novatianism  against  the 
Church). — An  enemy  hath  done  this. — Impatience  of 
the  servants  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  Its  higher  and 
nobler  motives ;  2.  marks  of  its  carnal  and  sinful 
origin. — Spurious  zeal  (fanaticism)  the  worst  enemy 
we  have  to  meet  in  the  Church. — Satan  accomplishes 
more  by  calling  forth  false  zeal  in  the  disciples  than 
even  by  sowing  tares. — Has  the  Church  of  Christ 
always  obeyed  this  injunction  of  the  Master  ? — Let 
both  grow  together :  1.  Absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally ;  yet,  2.  within  how  narrow  limits ! — How  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  mutually  protect  each  other  till 
the  time  of  harvest. — How  the  godly  and  the  ungod- 
ly serve  and,  assist  each  other  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— Freedom  of  reUgion  must  be  connected  with  reli- 
gion of  freedom. — A  proper  religious  toleration,  at 
the  same  time  a  proper  discipline,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  —  Let  us  seek  to  distinguish  the 
risible  and  the  invisible  Church,  but  not  to  separate 
them  upon  earth. — The  whole  world  is  the  field  of 
Ohrist. — As  the  seed  in  our  hearts,  so  are  we. — Final 
judgmei]  t  upon  the  offences  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ind  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Starke: — Osiander  :  God  spares  the  wicked  for 
tl'e  sake  of  the  godly  who  live  among  them.—  Chry-  \ 


sostomus :  Fortem  diabolwm  fadt  nostra  neglige^ia 
non  iUius  potentia.—Vf  hen  the  watchmen  sleep,  thii 
devil  is  awake.  Acts  xx.  29,  SO  ;  Nova  Bibl.  'Jkib.— 
Quesnel :  Let  faithful  ministers  be  careful  to  poiu 
out  the  tares. — Cramer :  The  devil  is  the  cause  of  a^. 
the  evil  in  the  world,  John  viii.  44. — It  is  not  every 
kind  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  deserves  com- 
mendation.— Zeisius  :  The  good  seed  must  not  be 
neglected  on  account  of  the  tares  ;  one  sincere  and 
earnest  Christian  is  worth  far  more  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  a  thousand  hypocrites  and  sinners.—  [t  ia 
impossible  to  transform  the  tares  into  wheat ;  but 
the  grace  of  God  may,  through  the  earnest  zeal  of 
the  disciples,  convert  the  ungodly  into  humble  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus. — The  ungodly  despise  Christians,  but 
they  are  indebted  to  them  for  preservation  and  im- 
munity from  judgments,  Gen.  xviii.  26. — Ca-nstein  : 
If  we  would  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kmgdom 
of  God,  let  us  in  retirement  seek  enUghtenment  froia 
the  Lord. — The  Church  is  the  husbandry  of  God. 

Heiihner  : — The  enemy  goeth  his  way, — How  the 
evil  one  succeeds  in  craftily  concealing  Ms  presence  I 
— Along  with  the  spread  and  extension  of  good,  evil 
also  increaseth. — The  will  of  the  Master  is.  Nay  ! — 
The  long-suffering  and  patience  of  God  puts  them  to 
shame,  and  worketh  patience  in  them. — Here  Christ 
bears  witness  to  that  divine  toleration  which  He  man- 
ifests in  the  government  of  His  Church, — Reasons 
of  this  prohibition :  1.  The  servants  might  commit  a 
mistake  (confound  the  wheat  with  the  tares) — some 
may  have  the  root  of  the  thing  in  them ;  2.  they 
might  root  up  the  wheat  along  with  the  tares  (since 
good  and  evil  are  often  very  closely  intertwined) ;  3. 
the  godly  are  to  be  tried ;  4.  the  wicked  may  yet  be 
saved. — They  are  bound  in  bundles  :  indicating  their 
fellowship  in  misery. — The  real  and  internal  dignity 
of  God's  people  does  not  yet  appear. 

Drmeke  : — The  enemy  comes  when  people  are 
asleep. — What  a  strange  mixture  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ! — Bachmann  :  The  mixture  of  the  godly  and 
of  sinners  in  the  Church  of  Christ. — Iid7ihard  :  On 
the  view  which  Christ  Himself  entertained  of  His 
kingdom  upon  earth. 

B.  The  Parable  of  the  Grain  of  Mttstard-seeb 
— The  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  a  graiu 
of  mustard-seed :  1.  The  least  of  all  seeds  (poverty 
and  humility  of  Christ ;  His  Apostles,  publicans  and 
fishermen ;  His  message,  reconciliation  through  a  cru- 
cified and  risen  Saviour),  2.  The  greatest  araonj* 
herbs  (the  Church  universal  and  a  universal  reUgion) : 
a.  The  richest  and  best  among  herbs  (the  planting  of 
the  Lord) ;  b.  appearing  to  be  a  tree  (so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  even  that  worldly  spirits  should  lodge 
in  its  branches). — Christianity,  as  reflecting  both  the 
humility  and  the  majesty  of  its  Founder  (at  first  so 
small  in  its  outward  appearance,  that  men  could 
scarcely  seize  it ;  then  so  large,  as  to  comprehend 
all :  thus,  both  in  history  and  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian). — The  contrast  between  the  infinite 
smallness  of  the  seed  and  the  greatness  of  the  herb, 
an  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  principle  of  growth 
in  the  plant. — Christianitytwice  misunderstood  and 
twice  glorified  :  at  first  in  its  smallness,  and  then  in 
its  vast  extent. — The  commencement  of  aU  the  works 
of  God  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  commei-co- 
ment  of  creation  (the  Ught),  of  humanity  (the  first 
pair),  of  the  covenant-people  (Isaac,  the  younger  of 
the  two  brothers),  of  the  Church  (the  confession  ol 
fishermen),  of  the  new  hfe  (faith). — Contrast  between 
the  commencement  of  Christianity  and  that  nf  th« 
kingdoms  of  this  world. 
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Starke : — Marginal  note  of  Luther :  There  is  not 
my  where  a  word  more  despised  than  the  gospel ;  yet 
there  is  none  more  powerful,  since  it  justifies  those 
who  believe  in  it,  which  neither  the  law  nor  works 
could  do. — This  passage  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
gospel  or  to  the  Church.  • —  Camiein  :  This  is  the 
work  and  wisdom  of  God,  that  He  makes  something 
of  things  which  are  not,  and  mighty  things  of  those 
which  are  weak,  while  He  humbleth  and  abaseth  the 
things  which  are  high  and  great,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27. — 
Zeisius  :  The  weakest  faith  will  grow  and  extend,  and 
comprehend  more  than  heaven  and  earth,  even  Christ 
Himself,  with  all  that  He  is,  and  all  that  He  hath, 
Eph.  iii.  17  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10. — Majus  :  No  human  pow- 
er is  able  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Church. 

Idsco: — Small  the  beginning,  gradual  the  prog- 
ress, but  gi  c;at  and  glorious  the  issue. — Nations  shall 
flock  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  they  will  find 
safety,  salvation,  peace,  and  true  happiness. — Heub- 
Tier :  The  great  things  of  God  have  always  had  a 
small  beginning  (to  outward  appearance). — When 
commencing,  in  humble  confidence  on  the  Lord,  what 
seemeth  a  small  work,  always  remember  that  it  may 
grow  into  a  mighty  blessing  to  those  who  are  near, 
and  to  those  who  are  afar  off.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  way  of  triumphing :  a  small  beginning  and  a 
mighty  ending.     The  opposite  is  a  lamentable  failure. 

C.  The  Parable  of  the  Leaven. — Christianity 
the  hidden  power  of  regeneration  both  in  the  world 
and  in  the  life  of  believers. — The  Church  under  the 
figure  of  the  woman  hiding  the  leaven  among  the 
m(!al  :  1.  The  woman ;  2.  the  leaven ;  3.  the  three 
measures  of  meal ;  4.  the  hiding  of  the  leaven  among 
them ;  5.  the  result. — The  life  from  God  in  its  progres- 
sive victory  over  the  natural  life  of  the  world. — The 
more  fully  the  leaven  is  hid,  and  the  more  complete- 
ly it  seems  to  have  disappeared,  the  more  rapidly  and 
powerfully  does  it  penetrate  and  leaven  the  whole 
mass. — The  work  of  regeneration :  1.  On  what  it  de- 
pends (leaven  stronger  than  meal) ;  2.  its  process 
(hidden,  gradual,  all-subduing) ;  3.  the  result  (all  the 
measures  of  me.'il  leavened,  the  divine  Ufe  penetrat- 
ing everywhere  and  everything). — The  regeneration 


of  humanity  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  of  eveii 
individual. — The  higher  society  as  a  whole  is  elevate! 
by  Christianity,  the'lower  may  the  individual  sink.— 
The  transformation  of  the  heart  must  correspond  t« 
that  of  the  world. 

Starke  .-—The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  upoi 
important  affairs  of  state,  but  also  upon  our  commoi 
and  humble  employments.  —  Hedinger :  Not  only 
vices,  but  also  good  examples  are  infectioua  -If  th 
word  of  God  is  to  appear  in  all  its  power  and  efficacy 
it  must  be  mixed  with  faith  in  the  heart. 

Zisco  : — Man  remains  man,  but  he  becomes  pal 
taker  of  the  divine  nature,  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4  ;  and  hent 
an  entirely  changed  being. — This  power  works  in\is 
ibly,  gradually,  effectively,  and  irresistibly,  till  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  from  its  principle  to  its  indi- 
vidual faculties,  is  penetrated,  transformed,  subdued, 
and  assimilated,  and  until  every  foreign  and  ungodly  el- 
ement is  expelled. — Indissoluble  communion  between 
what  is  leavened  and  the  leaven :  between  believers 
and  Christ. 

Heubner :  The  all-penetrating  power  of  the  gos- 
pel and  of  its  economy,  especially  of  the  blood  of 
reconciliation  in  the  death  of  Jesus. — Even  avowei 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  obliged  partlj 
to  own  the  power  of  the  gospel. — Where  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  is  wanting,  the  whole  mass  will  become 
corrupt. — Each  Christian  should  operate  as  leaven 
upon  all  around. 

D.  Fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  (vers.  34,  35). 
— Christ  the  revelation. — Christ  the  revealer  of  all 
secrets  :  1.  Of  those  of  God ;  2.  of  humanity ;  3.  of 
the  history  of  tlje  kingdom  of  God  ;  4.  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. — The  parables  of  Christ  revealed  se- 
crets of  God. — Even  the  parabolic  form  used  by 
Christ,  partly  for  conceaUng  the  truth,  became  a  new 
revelation. 

Starke  :-^Osiander  :  Whenever  we  see  natural 
things,  let  us  elevate  our  minds  to  heavenly  realities. 
— Quesnel :  The  mysteries  which  from  all  eternity 
had  been  hid  in  God,  and  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  had  been  presented  in  types  and  prophe- 
cies, were  at  last  revealed  by  Christ,  and  are  mora 
ard  more  fulfilled  in  and  by  Him,  Bom.  xvi.  25 


3.   The  Fifth,  Sixth,  ard  Sevenih  Parables,  and  Parabolical  Close  of  this  Section.     Ch.  XIII.  44-52. 

44         Again,^  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  [a]  treasure  hid  in  a  [the,  rw]  field;  the 

wliioh  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth  [which  a  man  foimd,  and  concealed ;],  and  for 

joy  thereof  [he]  goetli  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field. 

il5         Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven   is  like   unto  a  merchantman    [merchant],^  seeking 

4fi  goodly  pearls:   "Who  [And],'  when   he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  [he]  went 

and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 
17         Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net   [draw-net],  that  was  cast  into  the 
4t  sea,  and  gathered  [gathering  together,  (rwayayovcry]  of  every  kind:   Which,  when  it 
was  full,  they  drew  to  [the]  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered   the  good  into  vessels. 

49  but  cast  the  bad  away.     So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world :  the  angels  shall  come 

50  [go]  forth,  and  sever  [separate]  the  wicked  from  among  the  just.  And  shall  cast  them 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

51  Josus  saith  unto  them,''  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things?     They  say  unto  him, 

52  Yea,  Lord."  Then  said  he  unto  them.  Therefore  every  scribe  which  is''  instructed  untc 
[in]  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder  [to  a  householder] 
winch  [who]  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 


CHJ-P.  xnr.  44-52. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  44.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 

like  to  a  treasure Tischeadorf,  following  Cocld. 

B.,  D.,  etc.,  omits  naKiv^  again.  But  Meyer  with  good 
reason  defends  it.  The  omission  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a  stylistic  correction.  But  a  considera- 
tion of  the  parables  in  their  connection  will  convince 
us  that  this  particle  is  necessary. — After  a  general 
introduction  about  the  parables,  the  first  of  them  is 
at  once  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  simple  narrative. 
This  parable  is  then  succeeded  by  the  following  well- 
marked  parallelism  : — 

1)  &K\-tlv  Trapa0o\7]VjYer.  24.      1)  iraXlv  d/xota^  ver.  44. 

2)  "  "  ver.  31.     2)     "         "      —   '"' 

3)  "  "  ver.  33.     3)     " 


ver.  45. 
ver.  47. 


'  Tor.  U.— [Again,  niKiv,  is  wantins;  in  llie  best  MSS.,  as  B.,  P,  also  in  Coil.  Sinalt.,  In  '.he  Latin  Vtilgtte,  aad  It 
thrown  out  by  Tisoheudorf,  Tregrelles,  Alford,  nnd  Conant.  Laclimann  retains  it,  but  in  braclii-tH.  [t  may  easily  bavo  b*ei 
Inserted  from  vers.  45  and  47;  but  it  may  also  liave  been  omitted  iiei-e  at  tlie  bt'jrinning  of  a  nuw  series  of  parables  LansM 
retains  it  in  his  translation  and  ingeniously  defends  it  in  the  Exog.  Noles.— I-".  B.] 

2  Ver.  45. — [Merchant-man  is  now  only  used  of  a  trailing  vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  sbip-jf-war.    See  the  EngHsl 

Diet."— IT.  D.J 

"  Ver.  46, — [According  to  the  true  reading  of  Codd.  Sinait.,  Vatic,  Contabr.,  etc.,  and  thd  critical  editions:  evpiap  Se 
Instead  of  os  eipiiv.    See  Meyer,  p.  278.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  51.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  Ital.,  Vulg,  etc.,  omit;  X^yn  auTo?s  6  '\i](7oiis.  So  Lachmann  and  Tiscbendorf,  [TratfeJlef 
llford,  Conant]  ;  but  Meyer  defends  the  sentence.   It  looks  like  an  e.xegetical  interpolation.   [Cod.  Sinait.  omits  the  w  -irda. 

*  Ver.  51. — Ki'jpie  is  wanting  in  numerous  authorities. 

«  Ver.  52. — [The  interpolated  words;  Which  w,  are  better  omitted  ] 

'  Ver.  52,— Ditferent  readings.  Trj  $a<TL\iia  [for  eU  Tvjf  $aaiXeiav]i6  supported  by  B.,  C,  K.,  etc.  [Also  bj  Cod 
BInsit.  which  reads;  tt)  fiaaiKta,  substituting  i  for  ei,  as  usual  in  this  MS.  It  is  the  dative  of  reference:  "instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." — P.  8.] 

the  finder  again  hides  the  treasure,  and  purchases 
the  field  in  which  he  had  discovered  it.  Meyer  quotes 
a  similar  instance  from  Bava  Mezia,  F.  28.  2.  R.,  in 
which  Rabbi  Emi  purchases  a  field  where  he  had 
found  a  treasure,  "  ut  pleno  jure  ihesauruTn  poss^deret, 
omnemque  litium  occasionem  prcecidereV^  Piulua 
[JSzeff.  JIandbuchj  ii.  IS*?)  rightly  observes:  "It 
would  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  par- 
able, and  to  the  point  of  the  comparison,  if  JesuH 
had  entered  on  the  question  as  to  the  legal  right  anci 
title  to  what  was  found."  However,  the  action  of  the 
person  who  found  the  treasure  is  intended  to  show  hia 
strict  honesty.  The  treasure  is  represented  as  a  lost 
and  unclaimed  possession,  lying  where  such  a  deposit 
would  never  be  looked  for.  But  as  the  field  itielf 
belonged  to  another  proprietor,  the  person  who  for  nd 
it  selleth  all  that  he  hath  in  order  to  purchase  the 
ground.  Even  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  howevn, 
it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  absolute  right  of  tl  i 
case.  The  notions  of  right  current  on  such  a  quav 
tion,  serve  as  a  basis  for  presenting  higher  and  spirit- 
ual relationships. 

Tor  joy  thereof. — With  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Beza,  etc.,  we  read  ayTOLi  as  the  genitive  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

Ver.  45.  A  merchant. — In  this  figure  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  merchant  and  the  goodly 
pearl  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  urdt.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  exhibited  as  presenting 
the  contrast  of  conscioue  aim,  and  of  the  surpassing 
possession  accorded  to  it. 

Ver.  48.  The  good  fishes Ta  xaKa.  and  a-awpi, 

here  in  the  same  sense  as  above,  in  chaps.  viL  and 
xii.  Not  bad  fishes  only,  but  aU  kinds  of  unclean 
sea  animals,  had  got  into  the  net.  That  such  ani- 
mals are  here  referred  to,  and  not  merely  fishes,  ap' 
pears  from  the  contrast  between  Ka\6i/  and  (rairpov — 
clean  or  good,  and  unclean,  wild,  or  whatever  is  de- 
voted to  destruction,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  To  the  same  conclusion  point 
the  words,  4k  nafrbs  yevous  avi/ayayovar].  Bad  fishes 
could  scarcely  be  designated  as  forming  a  pecuHar 
7eVos.  The  Aorists  in  vers.  47  and  48  are  used  in 
the  narrative  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  habit  or 
custom. 

V  er.  62.  [Every  scribe,  ypa/xfj-areu  s.— The  Jew- 
ish writer  or  scribe,  "iBIO  ,  a  teacher  (connected  with 
^Sp ,  a  book),  also  called  fofiiKos,  vofxaSiSdaKaXosj  is 
a  transcriber  and  interpreter  of  the  sacred  Scripturei 
of  the  0.  T.,  a  theologian  and  a  lawyer.  So  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  N.  T.  Many  of 
them  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  hence 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
elders  and  priests.  But  here,  as  Meyer  correctly  Bug 
gests,  the  empirical  conception  of  a  Jnoish  scribe  i( 
raised  to  the  higher  idea  of  a  ChriMian  teacher,  wh. 


From  the  unmistakable  antithesis  here  indicated,  we 
gather  that  the  first  three  parables — introduced  by  an 
S.Wor — are  intended  to  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven under  a  threefold  aspect,  being  each  time  pre- 
sented as  more  enlarged  and  universal  in  its  charac- 
ter. And  although  the  third  parable  bears  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  unseen  efiicacy  of  Christianity,  this 
power  is  only  hid  in  order  afterward  to  appear  all  the 
more  glorious  in  its  absolute  universality,  when  the 
entire  mass  shall  have  been  leavened  by  the  gospel. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  antithesis  comes  in.  Most 
significantly  it  is  introduced  by  iraXir,  which  seems 
to  point  back  to  the  seed  hid  in  the  ground,  spoken 
of  in  the  first  parable.  Shortly  before,  Christianity 
had  been  presented  in  its  universal  extent,  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree  in  whose  branches  the  birds  sought 
lodgment,  and  as  humanity  leavened  by  the  gospel. 
Now  again  the  scene  is  changed,  and  Christianity  is 
likened  unto  a  treasure  hid  in  the  field — to  a  rare  pearl 
which  seems  to  have  disappeared, — nay,  even  to  a 
draught  of  fishes  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
[The  transition  in  these  parables  is  very  easy  and 
natural :  from  the  seed  buried  in  the  ground  and  the 
leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  to  the  treasure  buried  in  the 
field ;  from  the  treasure  to  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
the  treasure  of  the  deep,  which  suggests  the  sea ;  the  | 
fishermen  with  their  net,  the  mixed  throng  on  the 
beach,  the  bank  of  time,  the  final  separation.  Comp. 
also  Alford  and  Trench.— P.  S.] 

In  the  field. — Meyer  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  article  :  "  In  that  particular  field  in  which  it  lay 
tuucealed."  But  this  were  mere  tautology.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  a  contrast,  showing  that  the  treasure 
was  left  there,  haviag  no  special  owner.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  it  lay  hid  in  a  field  where  it  would 
not  be  looked  for,  impUes  that  the  finder  might  re- 
gard it  as  a  treasure-trove.  But  there  was  still  a  de- 
fect ftbout  the  title  to  this  possession.    Accordingly, 
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THE    GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


s  a  pupC  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  /xaBriTevee'is  tj; 
Saff.  T.  oiip.,  or  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  the  Jewish 
scribes  were  disciples  of  Moaes,  xxiii.  2  ;  John  ix.  28. 
The  true  Christian  divine  is  always  learning  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  true  learning  is  always  connected 
with  childlike  docility  and  humility. — P.  S.] 

Things  new  and  old. — Olshausen,  following 
many  older  commentators,  applies  the  expression  to 
the  law  and  the  gospel ;  Meyer,  to  things  hitherto 
unknown,  and  to  things  already  known  and  formerly 
propounded.  The  most  obvious  explanation  is,  the 
things  of  the  new  world  [the  Christian  order  of 
things]  under  the  figures  of  the  old.* 


BOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Treasure  in  the  Field. — The  following 
points  are  clearly  laid  down  in  this  parable :  1.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  represented  as  having  once 
more  become  invisible  in  the  visible  Church,  as  hid 
like  a  treasure,  erst  concealed  in  a  most  unlikely 
place  (in  the  midst  of  worldly  things).  2.  It  appears 
as  a  treasure-trove,  i.  e.,  as  a  free  gift  of  grace,  dis- 
covered by  a  person  in  a  fortunate  hour,  though 
while  he  was  engaged  in  digging.  3.  True  Chris- 
tianity, when  again  discovered,  a  subject  of  great  joy. 
i.  The  surrender  of  all  our  possessions  (of  works,  of 
our  own  righteousness,  of  the  world,  and  of  self)  in 
order  to  secure  this  treasure.  We  first  become  poor 
in  order  to  be  made  rich  by  the  possession  of  this 
treasure. — The  only  difficulty  in  the  parable  hes  in 
the  statement  about  buying  the  field.  If  "  the  field  " 
refers  to  external  worldly  ecclesiasticiam,  the  expres- 
sion might  mean  that  we  were  not  to  carry  the  trea- 
sure out  of  the  visible  Church,  as  if  we  were  stealing 
it  away ;  but  that  we  should  purchase  the  field  in 
order  to  have  a  fuU  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pos- 
session hid  in  it.  Accordingly,  it  would  apply  against 
Novatianism  and  every  other  kind  of  sectarianism. 
But  if  the  expression  included  also  the  mediaeval 
Church,  it  would  of  course  not  unply  that  we  were 
to  become  Papists,  but  that  we  were  to  make  Cathol- 
icism our  own,  as  the  symbohcal  garb  under  which 
the  gospel  was  presented, — in  other  words,  that  we 
were  to  convert  all  mediaeval  and  legal  symbols  into 
evangelical  truths  and  forms  of  life.  (Comp.  my 
work  :  The  legal  Catholic  Church  a  symbol  of  the 
free  Evangelical  Church.) 

2.  The  Peael  of  Great  Price. — The  following 
points  are  plain  :  He  who  obtains  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  no  longer  represented  merely  as  a  fortunate 
finder,  but  at  the  same  time  as  an  untiring  searcher. 
He  is  consciously  seeking  and  striving  after  goodly 
pearls,  or  precious  spiritual  goods. f  At  the  same  time, 
what  was  formerly  described  as  a  treasure  is  now 
characterized  as  a  pearl  of  great  price  :  it  is  present- 
ed in  a  concentrated  form,  as  the  one  thing  needfnl, 
bright  and  glorious  in  its  appearance, — i.  e.,  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  and  fife  in  Him,  are  now  all  and  in  all. 
Accordingly,  all  former  possessions  are  readily  sur- 
rendered.     Not   that   everything   great   and    good, 

*  [Doubtful.  Better:  the  old  truths  reproduced  in  new 
and  living  form  from  the  Bible,  from  history  nud  from  per- 
lonal  erperience.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  the  old  ia  ever 
new,  nnd  the  new  old.  The  oUfbecomes  stagnant  and  dead,  if 
not  always  renewed  and  personally  applied  ;  the  new  must 
be  looted  In  the  old,  and  grow  out  of  it.  Comp.  the  addi- 
tions in  the  Doctrinal  and  ISthical  Notes,  snb  No.  6.— P.  8.] 

t  [Treneh  instances  Augustine  as  an  esamplo  <if  the  dili- 
gent seeker  and  finder,  Nathanael  and  the  SaEoaritan  woman 
vs  examples  of  Ihe  finders  without  seeking.— P.  S.i 


which  may  formerly  have  been  sought  or  attained,  Ii 
to  be  cast  away,  but  that  it  merges  into  this  new 
possession  and  pearl  of  great  price. — The  diffi(  alU 
in  this  parable  hes  in  the  circumstance  that  the  ( ear' 
of  great  price  seems  to  have  become  matter  of  loer 
chandize,  and,  Uke  the  jewel  of  the  fable,  is  founo 
somewhere  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  Probably 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Christianity  is  now  in  tha 
midst  of  the  most  active  mental  fife  and  iutercoursd, 
and  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  cannot  be  fouL  1 
without  merchandize,  i.  e.,  without  spiritual  inter 
course,  and  moral  and  earnest  aspiration.  But  when 
this  pearl  is  discovered,  it  is  made  the  inmost  property 
of  the  soul,  and  our  highest  ornament :  the  merchani 
gives  up  his  business,  and  baa  become  a  prince  through 
his  new  possession. 

3.  The  Net  in  the  Sea. — The  whole  Church  ia 
now  presented  in  her  missionary  capacity,  as  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea  of  nations.  Christianity  alone  com- 
bines the  nations  of  the  world,  and  converts  them,  so 
to  speak,  into  one  spiritual  ocean.  The  net  itself  is, 
of  course,  only  intended  to  enclose  a  draught,  not  to 
separate  its  contents.  Accordingly,  along  with  the 
good  fishes,  unclean  sea  animals,  bad  fishes,  mud, 
etc.,  are  brought  to  land.  This  exactly  applies  to 
the  Church  in  her  missionary  capacity.  Hence  the 
process  of  separating  judgment  at  the  close,  whid: 
forms  the  main  point  in  this  parable  ;  while  in  that 
of  the  wheat  and  tares  it  was  only  introduced  in  oi^ 
der  to  supplement  and  explain  the  prohibition  ad- 
dressed by  the  Lord  to  His  servants.  From  the  cir 
cumstance  that  those  to  whom  the  process  of  separa. 
tion  is  entrusted  are  said  to  sit  down  on  the  shore, 
and  to  gather  out  the  good,  we  infer  that  "  the  day 
of  judgment "  will  be  a  season  of  judgment,  or  an 
ason  in  the  appearing  of  Christ. 

4.  The  leading  idea  which  pervades  the  three  last 
parables  is,  that  vital  Christianity  is  concealed  from 
common  view.  In  the  first  parable  it  was  represented 
as  hid  in  a  field  which  sparingly  yielded  earthly  bread 
— or  amid  established  ecclesiastical  order ;  in  the 
second,  we  discover  it  in  the  course  of  busy  mercantile 
enterprises,  or  in  the  midst  of  active  mental  inter- 
change ;  while  in  the  last  parable  it  appears  conceal- 
ed by  the  waves  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  life. 
Similarly,  the  believer  is  represented,  first,  as  a  hus- 
bandman cultivating  a  field  not  his  own,  or,  as  de- 
pendent, without  possession  of  his  own  in  the  Church, 
and  only  able  to  acquire  anything  for  himself  in  his 
private  capacity  (in  consequence  of  his  own  research- 
es and  prayer) ;  in  the  second  parable  he  is  described 
as  a  merchant,  who  has  entered  into  active  men- 
tal and  spiritual  intercourse ;  and  in  the  last,  under 
the  figure  of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  whose  new  nature  and 
life  are  safely  preserved  amid  the  waves,  the  dangers, 
and  the  unclean  animals  of  the  deep.  Lastly,  we 
note,  that  while  in  the  first  parable  Christianity  was 
characterized  as  a  treasure  that  had  been  hid,  of  un- 
defined, unknown,  yet  of  infinite  value ;  and  in  the 
second,  as  the  one  pearl  of  great  price ;  it  is  set  be- 
fore us  in  the  third  as  a  draught  of  good  fishes —  ♦  ♦  * 
Christianity  and  Christians  being  here  indissolubly 
connected  and  identified.  In  the  first  case,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  treasure  was  a  happy  discovery,  grant 

ed  while  the  finder  was  earnestly  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  works ;  in  the  second,  it  was  the  highes*  aim 
of  conscious  endeavors ;  and  in  the  third,  it  « ..i  tha 
experience  of  the  decisive  final  catastrophe,  ■».hen 
Christians  are  to  be  separated  from  the  things  of  tha 
world,  put  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  thus  made  to  ful 
fil  their  heavenly  destiny.     Hence  also  the  judgnien! 
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Is  in  this  instance  exhibited  in  all  its  power.  In  the 
lirst  parable  the  judgment  was  chiefly  negative— the 
land  yielded  no  fruit ;  in  the  second  parable  it  was 
fonfined  to  the  real  authors  and  representatives  of 
spiritual  evil  on  the  earth  ;  while  in  the  third,  every 
kjnd  of  unclean  animals  are  doomed  to  share  the  fiery 
judgment  awarded  to  the  wicked. 

5.  The  True  Scribe.— The  expression  manifestly 
[jplies  to  Christian  teachers,  or  else  to  genuine  dis- 
ciples who  follow  the  example  of  the  Lord.  The  true 
scribe  must  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  not  only 
things  old  and  dead,  but  also  things  new  and  living — 
ihe  one  along  with  the  other ;  the  new  in  the  garb  and 
in  the  hght  of  the  old,  and  the  old  in  its  fulfilment 
and  development  as  the  new. 

[Che.  Wordsworth  :  "  Christ  in  His  own  para- 
bles, precepts,  and  prayers  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
Himself  of  what  was  already  received  in  the  world. 
He  built  His  religion  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  on  the  primeval  basis  of  man's 
original  constitution  and  nature  rightly  understood. 
And  He  teaches  His  Apostles  and  ministers  not  to 
reject  anything  that  is  true,  and  therefore  of  God  ;  but 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  old,  in  teaching  what 
is  new,  and,  by  teaching  what  is  new,  to  confirm  what 
is  old ;  to  show  that  the  gospel  is  not  contrary  to  the 
law,  and  that  both  are  from  one  and  the  same  source, 
in  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
God  is  the  author  of  them  all.  God  the  Father  is  the 
original  of  all ;  and  God  the  Son,  the  eternal  Logos, 
who  manifests  the  Father  by  creation  and  by  revela- 
tion,— who  made  the  world  and  who  governs  it, — 
is  the  dispenser  and  controller  of  all."  Matthew 
Henry  ;  "  See  here  (1)  what  should  be  a  minister's 
furniture,  a  treastire  of  things  new  and  old.  Those 
who  have  so  many  and  various  occasions,  need  to 
stock  themselves  well  in  their  gathering  days  with 
tiniths  new  and  old,  out  of  the  0.  T.  and  out  of  the 
N. ;  with  ancient  and  modem  improvements,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished,  2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17.  Old  experiences  and  new  observations,  all 
have  their  use ;  and  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  old  discoveries,  but  must  be  adding  new.  Live 
and  learn.  (2)  W-hat  use  he  should  make  of  this  fur- 
niture ;  he  should  bring  forth :  laying  up  is  in  order 
to  laying  out,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Sic  vos  non 
vobis — you  are  to  lay  up,  but  not  for  yourselves. 
Many  are  full,  but  they  have  no  vent  (Job  xxxii.  19), 
have  a  talent,  but  they  bury  it ;  such  are  unprofit- 
able servants.  Christ  Himself  received  that  He  might 
give ;  so  must  we,  and  we  shall  have  more.  In  bring- 
ing forth  things,  new  and  old  do  best  together ;  old 
truths,  but  new  methods  and  expressions,  especially 
new  affections." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  three  parables  in  their  connection :  Christian- 
ity manifested  in  a  threefold  form,  and  again  con- 
cealed in  a  threefold  manner. — The  divine  invisibility 
of  the  Church  concealed  under  its  worldly  visibihty. 
— Christianity  the  great  revelation,  and  yet  the  great 
mystery  in  the  world,  to  the  end  of  time,  1  Tim.  iii. 
16. 

1.  The  Treasure  in  the  Field. — True  Christian- 
i1y  ever  again  like  an  unexpected  discovery,  even  in 
the  ancient  Church. — The  best  possession  we  can 
find,  a  gift  of  free  grace. — Every  one  must  find  and 
diBCOver  Christianity  for  himself. — Description  of  him 
who  round  the  heavenly  treasure  of  a  free  gospel  in 


the  earthly  field  of  the  Church.  1.  WTiat  he  ma} 
have  been  :  one  who  had  taken  the  field  for  a  tim^ 
and  was  busily  employed  upon  it  (engaged  in  earneei 
endeavors  after  righteousness) ;  or  else  a  miner,  wh« 
may  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  some  discov- 
ery ;  but  certainly  not  an  indolent  person  engaged  in 
digging  for  treasures.  2.  What  he  certairdy  was 
most  faithful  in  his  labors,  and  happy  in  his  discov 
ery ;  finding  something  for  which  he  had  not  wrought^ 
nor  even  sought. — In  order  to  secure  possession  even 
of  what  we  have  found,  without  any  merit  of  ouf 
own,  we  must  be  wilUng  to  sacrifice  all ;  or,  salvation, 
though  entirely  of  free  grace,  requires  the  fullest  self  ■ 
surrender. 

Starke  : — Marginal  note  of  Luther  :  The  hidden 
treasure  is  the  gospel,  which  bestows  upon  us  all  the 
riches  of  free  grace,  without  any  merit  of  our  own. 
Hence  also  the  joy  when  it  is  found,  and  which  con- 
sists in  a  good  and  happy  conscience,  that  cannot  be 
obtained  by  works.  This  gospel  is  hkewise  the  pearl 
of  great  price. — Hedinger  :  Let  us  hazard  every- 
thing— honor,  possessions,  and  life — for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel,  which  so  far  surpasses  everything  else  in 
value.  What  were  temporal  possessions  without  this 
treasure !  comp.  xvi.  26  — If  we  lose  Christ,  then  in- 
deed all  is  lost ;  but  if  Christ  be  found,  nothing  can 
be  said  to  be  lost. — He  who  has  Christ  as  his  own 
is  rich  indeed,  and  may  well  rejoice. 

Braune  ; — He  was  silent  about  his  discovery.  B) 
silence  the  kingdom  of  God  is  most  effectually  pro- 
moted. (Yet  there  is  a  time  for  speech  and  a  time 
for  silence.) 

lAsco  :  —  Learn  to  understand  and  know  this 
mark  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  always  seem- 
eth  as  if  he  possessed  it  who  possesses  it  not,  and 
again  as  if  he  possessed  it  not  who  really  possesses  it. 
The  treasure  is  hid,  etc. 

Gerlaeh  : — In  order  to  be  certain  of  our  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  let  us  first  seek  in- 
ward assurance  of  our  part  in  it  by  faith,  before 
we  come  forward  openly,  lest  we  lose  everything. — 
Not,  as  if  we  could  purchase  or  acquire  for  ourselves 
the  kingdom  of  God. — Self-abnegation  is  always  re- 
quisite. Only,  it  must  be  of  free  choice  and  willing- 
ly, not  of  constraint. 

Heubner  : — The  treasure  is  lost.  1.  The  natural 
man  knows  not  its  character  or  value ;  2.  the  world 
does  not  care  for  it ;  3.  it  can  only  be  received  by 
and  in  the  heart. — Where  is  it  concealed  ?  In  the 
field :  the  visible  Church,  or  else  the  word.* — Comp. 
Muslin,  Sermon  iv.  on  Col.  iii.  S,  "  Your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  "  (although  this  is  a  different 
thought). 

2.  The  Peael  or  Great  Price. — Without  spirit- 
ual aspirations,  Christian  life  is  impossible. — Chris- 
tianity the  necessary  goal  of  all  true  aspirations  of 
the  soul. — If  we  have  been  awakened  to  true,  iuward 
aspirations,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  goodly  pearls :  1.  We  shall  seek  genuine 
spiritual  possessions;  2.  such  as  are  simple,  most 
precious,  and  yet  easily  preserved ;  3.  which  never 
lose  their  value. — Christianity  under  the  figure  of  a 
merchant :  1.  The  man  and  his  caUiug  (he  takes 
pleasure  in  his  business,  and  carries  it  on  with  enthu- 
siasm, not  as  a  hired  laborer).  2.  His  object :  to 
find  goodly  pearls.  What  he  wishes  to  avoid — spu- 
rious pearls  ;  what  he  scarcely  dares  anticipate — tin 
pearl  of  great  price.  8.  His  discovery  :  far  surpass 
ing  his  hopes.     4.  His  resolution :  to  give  up   hil 

♦  [Not  world,  as  the  Edinb.  translation  h.is  (t     Houbnei 
meaus  the  Bible,  as  coutaioing  the  treasure  of  truth, — P.  8 
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merchandize,  and  to  retire,  enjoying  his  new  princely 
poasession. — The  goodly  pearl ;  the  person  of  Christ, 
ail  in  one. — This  pearl  reflects  both  the  waters  of  the 
world  and  the  brightness  of  heaven. — On  the  dangers 
»nd  the  blessings  connected  with  the  rapid  mental 
Jiterchange  of  modem  times. — True  disciples  com- 
bine the  gracious  and  free  gift  of  life  from  above  with 
earnest  seeking  and  striving  after  heavenly  blessings. 
—Who  has  discovered  the  goodly  pearl  ?  He  that 
has  found  the  Lord  in  His  gospel,  that  has  found  him- 
•elf  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  that  has  found  both 
heaven  and  earth,  by  iinding  and  experiencing  the 
love  of  Ood. 

Starke  : — Quesnel :  Merchants  who  go  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  venture  everything 
in  search  of  worldly  gain,  may  well  put  to  shame 
many  Christians  who  care  so  little  for  the  Lord,  and 
their  own  salvation. — Osiander  :  Men  often  at  great 
cost  buy  pearls  and  jewels,  which  cannot  save  them 
from  death  ;  but  the  gospel,  etc. —  One  thing  h  need- 
ful, Luke  X.  42. — Zeisius  :  Oh  wise  diligence  !  Oh 
blessed  discovery  ! — To  adorn  the  body  with  pearls, 
but  to  forget  the  pearl  of  great  price,  will  bring  to 
shame  in  the  day  of  judgment. —  Gosxner :  Christ — 
truth — peace — a  pearl  of  gi-eat  price  indeed. — Lisco : 
The  transcendent  value  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— Heubner  :  In  the  first  parable  the  discovery  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  good  fortune,  while  in  the 
present  instance  the  merchant  is  busy  searching  for 
pearls. — Souls  awakened  (Justin  Martyr). — Christ  in 
us  is  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

3.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea.  —  The  whole 
Church  of  Christ  essentially  missionaiy  in  its  char- 
acter.— The  net  encloses  every  species,  both  good 
and  bad. — First  they  are  gathered,  and  then  separat- 
ed.— For  a  season  souls  are  at  the  same  time  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  net :  1.  In  the  sea,  and  yet  in  the  net ; 

2.  in  the  net,  and  yet  in  the  sea. — The  whole  world 
drawn  to  the  shore  of  eternity  in  the  net  of  the 
Church. — Ultimately,  it  is  not  the  net,  but  the  draught 
of  fishes,  which  is  of  importance. — The  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  world :  1.  The 
whole  world  one  sea ;  2.  the  entire  Church  one  net ; 

3.  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven  one  draught  of  fishes. 
— The  separation  of  the  clean  from  the  unclean:  1. 
It  is  not  done  precipitately  (only  when  the  net  is 
full) ;  2.  nor  tumultuously  (they  sit  down  and  gather) ; 
3.  but  carefully  (the  good  into  vessels) ;  and,  4.  de- 
cisively (the  bad  are  cast  away) ;  5.  universally. — 
Fiery  judgments  descending  upon  sinners.  • —  The 
gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  condemned  shows  that  their 


wailing  is  not  weeping. — Those  who  arc  finallj  caal 

away  cannot  truly  weep. 

StarJce  : — Quesnel :  In  the  net  of  the  divine  woni 
souls  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  error  and  sin  inte 
faith  and  blessedness. — The  world  as  resembling  a 
tempest-tossed  sea,  Isa.  Ivii.  20.— The  fishermen  ar« 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel. — Hedinger  :  Bad  fishes, 
or  hypocrites,  will  be  found  even  in  the  holiest  a» 
semblage. — Everybody  wishes  to  appear  pious,  and 
none  Hkes  to  be  thought  godless ;  but  the  day  of 
judgment  will  disclose  the  true  character  of  men. — 
The  net  is  still  in  the  sea. — Hmhner  :  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  here  means  the  apostolic  or  ministerial  of- 
fice in  the  Church.  (This  is  too  narrow.  It  is  the 
Church  as  an  institution  of  grace.) 

4.  The  Tkue  Scribe. — "  Have  ye  understood  all 
these  things  ?  " — The  parable  about  the  parable. — 
The  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
The  Uving  treasury  containing  old,  and  ever  sending 
forth  new  treasures. — Defects  and  dangers  of  com- 
mon religious  instruction  :  1.  It  presents  the  old  with- 
out the  new  ;  2.  or  the  new  without  the  old  ;  or,  8. 
fails  to  exhibit  the  proper  relationship  between  them. 
— The  ministerial  ofBce  a  constant "  bringing  forth :" 
1.  Presupposing  a  continual  receiving  from  on  high  ; 
as,  2.  again  manifesting  itself  by  a  right  "  bringing 
forth  "  (of  wise,  fresh,  and  rich  instruction). 

StarTce  : — Let  teachers  frequently  examine  their 
pupils. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  must  form  the  cen- 
tral-point of  all  theological  learning.  Nov.  Bihl.  Tub, 
— Majus  :  Approved  teachers  are  only  trained  in  the 
school  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lisco  : — The  ability  and  the  activity  of  a  true 
teacher. 

Gerlach  : — Everything  connected  with  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  the  same  time  old  and  new. 

Sei^bner  : — Jesus  the  model  for  all  preachers. — 
Love  the  secret  of  true  popularity. — Rhetoricid  fig 
ures  and  worldly  oratory  is  what  many  hearers  most 
admire. — Authentic  definition  here  given  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  divine  :  his  inspirations  are  drawn 
from  Scripture  (he  is  instructed  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  bound  to  extend  it.  All  science  and 
learning  which  do  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
Christ's  kingdom  cannot  be  divine) ;  his  treasure 
(things  new  and  old.  He  learns  from  others  and  draws 
from  his  own  resources,  finding  in  his  meditation  and 
spiritual  experience  things  both  new  and  old). — On 
the  danger  of  preaching  oneself  empty  [by  neglecting 
and  despising  the  old,  or  by  ceasing  to  produce  new 
thoughts  and  sermons]. 


THIRD    SECTION. 


CHRIST    MANIFESTS    HMSELP  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST   IN  HIS    SUFFERINGS;    BEING  RE- 
JECTED—(A.)  BY  HIS  OWN  CITY  NAZARETH. 

Ohaptee  XIII.  53-58  (Mark  vi.  1-6 ;  Luke  iv.  14-80). 

53  And  it  came  to  pass,  that'^  when  Jesus  bad  finished  these  parables  [of  the  kingdom  of 

54  haaven],  he  departed  thence.  And  when  he  was  come  [having  come,  l\6uiv]  into  his 
own  country,"  he  taught  them  in  their  synagogue,  insomuch  [so]  that  they  were  aston 
ished,  and  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works  [the  mir 

55  acles]?'     Is  not  this  the  carj-enter's  son?  is  not  his  motiier  caUed  Marv?  and  his  bre 
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56  thren  [brothers],*  James,  and  Joses  [Joseph],*  and  Simon,  and   Judas?     And   liis  ai» 

57  ters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?     Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  these  things?   Ana 
they  were  offended  in  [at]  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  A  propliet  is  not  witliout 

58  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.     And  he  did  not  manv  mighty 
woriis  [miracles]  there  because  of  their  unbelief. 

*  Ver.  58. — \_77i,at  \s  an  imnecpssftry  interpolation  placrfl  before  when  in  Oranmer's  and  James's  vfcrstons,  (tr  be/ore  hi 
imparted  by  Tynrtalc  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  is  omitted  by  Wielif,  the  N.  T.  of  Eheims,  also  by  Conant  in  Lis  worli  on 
Matthew,  bnt  restored  before  he  depariecl,  in  the  revised  Vers,  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  64. — [L.ange,  as  also  de  Wette,  Ewald,  and  others,  translate  tt ar piS a  here:  F(i^e7'«^a(?^,  paternal  (matern!\l) 
ftwon,  for  VaterlaiuZ  (Luther),  fatherland.  Nazareth  is  meant  as  the  residence  of  his  mother  and  reputed  father.  Euthym. 
Zi^ab.:  ^eyei  t^v  Na^aper,  is  irarpfSa  TT^y  fi-qrpb^  auTou  Kal  rov  fOlxi^OfjLevov  TTarpbs  aiiToD,  Kal  d)$  Tpa(psU  4v 
auT)).— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  54.— [A  I  5uya/ueis,  de  Wette  ;  die  Wunder  ;  Lango  :  die  Wy/nderkrdjte  ;  Ewald  :  die  IleilsmHchie, 
Comp.  the  note  on  xi.  20,  p.  210.  The  definite  article  here  is  more  emphatic  than  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  E.  V. 
—P.  S.] 

*  Ter.  65.— [Comp.  my  note  on  xii.  4G,  p.  281.— P.  8.] 

*  Yer.  65.— B.,  C,  and  several  translations  read  ^\-j>(rT]<^.  So  Lachraann,  Tischendorf.  Many  uncial  MSS.  D.,  E., 
F.,6.,etc.,  ^\o36.vv'r\s\  — K.,  L.,  etc.,  'Iw(r7)s.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  the  reading  t/b-se';  is  by  far  better  sup- 
ported than  Joseph.  According  to  Lightfoot  the  Talmndists  write  "^DV  for  w]DT^.  Perhaps  the  person  in  question  was 
called  by  both  names  already  in  the  apostolic  age.  [Dr.  Lange,  in  his  German  translation,  retains  Joseti  from  the  receivc^d 
text.  HxkV  Joseph  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading  according  to  the  ancient  autlioritics,  including  Onl.  Sinaiticus,  and'"i8 
adopted  also  by  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford  Conant.  Tlie  reading  has  some  bearing  on  tlie  question  concerning  the  brothers 
of  Christ.  For  if  'Iw(tt70  be  the  true  reading,  there  rem.ains  but  one  brother  of  Christ,  viz.  James,  of  the  same  name  with 
one  of  the  two  sons  of  Mary,  the  wiib  of  Alphieus  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Cleophas),  ch.  xxvii.  56  (''Mary  the  mo- 
ther of  James  and  e/bse«");  and  this  argues  against  the  view  defended  by  Dr.  Lange,  that  the  brothers  of  Christ  were 
merely  his  cousins.    See  below. — P.  S.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

According  to  ScHeiermacher  and  many  others, 
-Mie  passage  before  us  is  identical  with  Luke  iv.  16. 
But  this  view  is  controverted  by  Wieseler,  Ewald, 
and  Meyer.  The  opinion  of  Schleiermaeher  is,  how- 
ever, supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  both  passages 
the  people  of  Nazareth  are  described  as  putting  the 
question :  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son,  or  the  son 
o-f  Joseph  ?  and  that  in  both  cases  the  Saviour  re- 
plies that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  etc.  But 
the  chronological  arrangement  seems  to  be  rightly 
given  by  Luke,  as  his  narrative  fully  accounts  for  the 
removal  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum.  Matthew  indeed 
furnishes  different  details  as  to  the  time  and  oircum- 
Btances  of  this  occurrence  (vers.  53,  54).  But  we 
would  suggest  as  probable,  that  the  Lord  may,  after 
His  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  have  retired  for 
a  time  with  His  disciples  into  the  mountains  and  to 
Nazareth.  This  may  explain  the  introduction  of 
this  narrative.  When  recording  the  stay  at  Naza- 
reth, Matthew,  in  his  usual  pragmatic  method,  also 
relates  some  events  which  had  formerly  taken  place 
there.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Evangelist  only  states  the  great  outlines  of  this 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  fellow-citizens,  without  re- 
peating the  details  connected  with  it. 

Ver.  54.  His  own  city. — On  the  situation  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word,  comp.  the 
Bsegetical  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  23. 

Whence  hath  this  man? — Tvirif.  By  way 
of  contempt,  as  if  they  were  inquiring  what  schools 
He  had  attended  while  in  their  city. 

Ver.  55.  The  carpenter's  son. — The  word 
TfKTorv  (artifex),  fdber  lignariwa  in  the  widest 
dense  (carpenter,  wright,  etc.). 

[The  occupation  of  a  carpenter  was  always  regard- 
ed as  an  honorable  and  respectable  employment ;  hence 
this  question  was  not  a  question  of  contempt,  but  of 
surprise.  The  Nazarenes  regarded  Jesus  not  as  their 
inferior,  but  themselves  as  His  equals,  and  doubted 
only  His  claim  to  superiority,  which  was  forced  upon 
them  b;  His  wisdom  and  miracles.    It  iu  the  same 


natural  surprise  which  is  always  felt  if  an  old 
acquaintance  meets  his  former  humble  associates 
with  a  distinguished  rank  or  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
or  artist,  or  statesman,  or  merchant-prince. — P.  S.] 

A  prophet. — A  fact  of  experience — exculpatory 
in  its  general  bearing,  but  condemnatory  in  its  spe- 
cial application  in  this  instance. 

Ver.  58.  He  did  not  many  miracles Mark: 

"  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  works ; "  i.  e.,  He 
found  them  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  therefore 
would  not  as  He  could  not.  The  latter  expression 
indicates  not  a  want  of  power,  but  the  moral  limits 
which  Himself  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  His  power. 
However,  it  also  impUes  that  we  are  not  to  regard 
these  displays  of  Christ's  power  as  merely  the  mani- 
festations of  absolute  might. 

Ver.  55-67.  The  brothers  of  Jesus. 
Matt.  xiii.  55.     James,  Joses,*  Simon,  Judas  (Mail 

vi.  3). 
Mark  xv.  40.     James  the  Less,  Joses,  their  mott'ir 
Mary. 

(Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas.) 


John  xix.  25. 

The  Apostles. 

Matt.  X.  3.  James 
(the  son  of  Al- 
phseus  or  Cleo- 
phas). 


Simon   Ze- 
lotes. 


Lebbeus  (Thad- 
deus)  (or  Ju- 
das, the  bro- 
ther of  James. 
Luke  vi.  16). 

Judas,  the  bro 
ther  of  James 


Acts  i.  13.     James,    Simon  Ze- 
the    son    of    Al-        Iotas, 
phasus. 

From  the  above  we  conclude : 

(1.)  That  three  brothers  of  the  Lord  bore  th« 
names  of  James,  Simon,  and  Judas ; 

That  three  Apostles   also  bore  the  names  of 
James,  Simon,  and  Judas : 

(2.)  That  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had  a 
brother  called  Joses  [Joseph] ; 

That  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpha3us,  riad 
a  brother  called  Joses : 

(3.)  That  the  father  of  the  Apostle   James  the 
Less  bore  the  name  of  Alphasus ; 

*  [Or  rather  Joseph.    See  the  criticai  note  above.-.  P.  B.] 
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That  the  father  of  Joses,  the  son  of  Mary,  bore 
die  name  of  Alphseus : 

(4.)  That  the  Apostle  Judas  had  a  brother  called 
James ; 

That  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  had  a  brother 
called  James : 

';.)  That  the  wife  of  Clopas  or  Cleophas  was 
called  Mary,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of  James 
ajid  Joses. 

(6.)  Hence  that 
CleopLas  was  the  father  of  James  and  Joses ; 

"  "  "     of  the  Apostle  Jaiuea ; 

"  "  "     of   Judas,    the    b.other    of 

James. 

(Brother  of  the  Lord ; 
Brother  of  James  (brother 
of  the  Lord) ; 
Apostle  of  the  Lord. 
Manifestly,  then,  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Apostles  whom  we  have  just  named  are  identical. 
The  relationship  existing  between  them  was  probably 
as  follows :  Clopas  (Cleophas),  or  Alphseus,  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  (Euse- 
bius,  lii.  11).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  was  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
the  Lord.*  Alphssus  probably  died  early  [?],  and 
Joseph  [the  poor  carpenter  ?]  adopted  his  family  [of 
at  least  six  children  ?  and  this,  when  their  mother 
was  still  living,  John  xix.  25  ? — P.  S.] ;  so  that  the 
cousins  of  Jesus  became  His  adopted  brothers,  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  were  treated  as  His  brothers. 
Probably  they  were  older  than  Jesus,  and  hence  ap- 
pear to  have  interfered  on  several  occasions  with  His 
work.  Although  at  an  early  period  they  were  in  the 
faith,  some  time  elapsed  before  they  attained  to  full 
obedience.  Besides  these  sons,  Alphseus  seems  also 
to  have  left  daughters  [?]. 

The  idea  that  the  Apostles  James  the  Less  and 
Judas  were  different  from  the  brothers  of  the  Lord, 
originated  among  the  Judffio-Christian  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  The  oldest  Catholic  tradition,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  regarded  them  as  identical 
(Hegesippus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen).f  For 
further  particulars,  .see  my  article  Jakohus  in  Herzog's 
Reed  Encydop.  [vol.  vi.,  p.  406  sqq.  Comp.  also 
Alford  on  Mali.  xiii.  55  ;  Dr.  Mill  :  On  the  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  (quoted  by  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  as 
defending  the  cousin-theory),  and  Sam.  S.  Andrews  : 
The  Life  of  our  Lord,  N.  Y.,  1863,  p.  104  sqq.— 
P.  S.] 

[Note  on  the  Brothers  of  Jesuh. — After  a  re- 
newed investigation  of  this  difficult  exegetical  and 
historical  problem,  I  beg  leave  to  dlifer  from  the 
cousin-theory,  even  in  the  modified  form  so  plausibly 
defended  by  Dr.  Lange  here  and  elsewhere.  I  shall 
present  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can  the  princi- 
pal exegetical  data  in  the  case,  on  which  the  right 
conclusion  must  be  based.  For  a  fuller  treatment  I 
refer  to  my  monograph  on  James  (Berlin,.  1842), 
where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  exegetically  and 
historically,  with  special  reference  to  James  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Lord  and  his  relation  to  James  the  Less 

*  Comp,  Wieseler  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1840. 

fi.  (>t8;  "There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Hi.s  motlu'r.  and 
ho  sister  of  His  mother — /.  6.,  Salome — ,  Mary  the  wife  of 
I'jeophfis,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  John  xlx.  25.  Comp. 
Mark  -w.  40;  Matt  xxvii.  56. 

t  [But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  oldest  tradition,  inchid- 
Infj  the  most  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  ns  Ori- 


Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epipbanius, 
Ifilary,  and  Ambrose,  regarded  the  brothers  of  Christ  as  sons 
ji  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Sf.e  the  passages  in  full  in 
iiv  booli  on  James,  p.  80  eqq. — P.  B.] 


(Compare  also  my  History  cf  the  Arostolk.  Ohwt\ 
p.  878,  and  the  notes  in  previous  parts  of  this  Cdu 
mentary,  on  ch.  i.  25  ;  xii.  46,  4Y ;  xiii.  55  above.) 

1.  The  brothers  of  Jesus,  four  in  number,  and 
bearing  the  names  Jacob  or  James,  Joseph  (or  Jo8es)j 
Simon,  and  Jude,  are  mentioned  with  or  without  theii 
names,  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  the  N.  T.  (not  ten 
times,  as  Alford  in  loc.  says),  twice  in  connection 
with  sisters  (whose  number  and  names  are  not  record- 
ed), viz.,  twelve  times  in  the  Gospels,  Matt.  xii.  46 
47  ;  xiii.  55,  56  [kTteKcpoi  and  ciSeAfpoi);  Mark  iii.  31, 
32 ;  vi.  3  (here  the  sisters  axe  likewise  introduced) ; 
Luke  viii.  19,  20;  John  vii.  3,  5,  10  ; — once  in  the 
Acts,  i.  14 ; — and  once  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vs..  5,  tc 
which  must  be  added  Gal.  i.  19,  where  James  of  Je- 
rusalem is  called  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord."  Be- 
sides, the  Saviour  Himself  speaks  several  times  of 
His  brothers  (brethren),  but  apparently  in  a  widei 
sense  of  the  term.  Matt.  xii.  48,  49,  50 ;  Mark  iii.  33, 
84,  35  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  10 ;  John  xx.  17. 

In  the  former  fourteen  or  fifteen  passages  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  term  brothers  must  be 
taken  more  or  less  Uterally  of  natural  affinity,  and  not 
metaphorically  or  spiritually,  in  which  sense  all  Chris- 
tians are  brethren.  The  question  is  only,  whether 
the  term  means  brothers  proper,  or  cousins,  accord- 
ing to  a  somewhat  wider  usage  of  the  Hebrew  r,&< . 

2.  The  exegetical  or  grammatical  (though  not  per 
haps  the  dogmatical)  a  priori  presumption  is  undoubt- 
edly in  favor  of  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
more  so  since  no  parallel  case  of  a  wider  meaning  of 
aSeAfpos  (except  the  well-known  and  always  apparent 
metaphorical,  which  is  out  of  the  question  in  our 
case),  can  ,be  quoted  from  the  New  Testament.  Even 
the  Hebrew  ns<  is  used  only  twice  in  a  wider  senK, 
and  then  only  extended  to  nephew  (not  to  cousin), 
Viz.,  Gen.  xiii.  8  ;  xiv.  16  ;  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  who 
was  his  brother's  son  (xi.  27,  31),  and  Gen.  xxix.  12, 
15,  of  Laban  and  Jacob  his  sister's  son  (comp.  ver. 
13).  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  cases  are 
therefore  not  strictly  parallel  with  ours. 

8.  There  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  cousins  oi 
kinsmen  of  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  yet  tbo 
term  a  v ^^ t  o  s ,  consobrinus,  cousin,  is  well  known 
to  the  N.  T.  vocabulary  (compare  Col.  iv.  10,  where. 
Mark  is  called  a  cousin  of  Barnabas) ;  so  also  the 
more  exact  term  vlh  s  rfis  ai  i\ipri  s ,  sisterh  son 
(comp.  Acts  xxiii.  26,  of  Paul's  cousin  in  Jerusalem) ; 
and  the  more  general  term  avyyevns,  kinsman, 
relative,  occurs  not  less  than  eleven  times  (Mark  vi. 
4;  Luke  i.  36,  58;  ii.  44;  xiv.  12;  xxi,  16;  John 
xviii.  26  ;  Acts  x.  24  ;  Rom.  ix.  3  ;  xvi.  7,  11,  21). 

Now,  if  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  merely  His 
cousins  (either  sons  of  a  sister  of  Mary,  as  is  general- 
ly assumed,  or  of  a  brother  of  Joseph,  as  Dr.  Lange 
maintains),  the  question  may  well  be  asked  :  Why 
did  the  sacred  historians  not  in  a  single  instance 
call  them  by  their  right  name,  a.vi\\i lai,  or  vio\ 
T^s  aSeA(()?)s  TT)s  MaplaSjOrroE  aScA(^oi 
ToD  'Iaio-7)(fi,orat  least  more  generally  <r  v  yyt 
r  €  ?  s  ?*  By  doing  this  they  would  have  at  once  pr& 
vented  all  future  confusion  among  commcntatore ! 
while  by  uniformly  using  the  term  iSfXcfiof,  withon* 
the  least  intimation  of  a  wider  meaning,  they  certajiv 
ly  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  impression 
that  real  brothers  are  intended. 

4.  In  all  the  passages  where  iroihers  and  sistert 

*  Heg  jsippns  (ap.  Eusob.  H.  E.  iv,  22)  speaks  of  couBlnl 
of  Christ,  calling  Simeon,  the  successor  of  James  i.n  Junisa 
lem :    ctfecfiic  roi  Kupiou  SeuTepuf. 
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of  Jesus  are  mentioned,  except  in  John  vii.  (where 
Ihey  are  represented  in  conflict  with  the  Lord),  and 
'  Cor.  ix.  (wliich  was  written  probably  after  the  death 
of  Mary),  they  appear  in  close  connection  with  Him 
and  His  mother  Mary  as  being  under  her  care  and 
direction,  and  as  forming  one  family.  This  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  and  unaccountable,  if  they  were  cou- 
sins. Why  dj  they  never  appear  in  connection  with 
their  own  supposed  mother,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
(or  Alphasus),  who  was  living  all  the  time,  and  stood 
under  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  John  xix.  25),  and 
at  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii.  61)? 

Lanse  calls  to  his  aid  the  double  hypothesis  of 
an  early  death  of  Clopas  (whom  he  assumes  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Joseph  *),  and  the  adoption  of 
his  children  by  the  parents  of  Jesus,  so  that  they  be- 
came legally  His  brothers  and  sisters.  But  this  adop- 
tion, if  true,  could  not  destroy  their  relation  to  their 
natural  mother,  Mary,  who  was  still  living,  and  one  of 
the  most  faithful  female  followers  of  Christ.  Besides, 
both  the  assumption  of  the  early  death  of  Clopas 
and  the  .adoption  of  his  children  by  Joseph,  is  with- 
out the  shadow  of  either  exegetical  or  traditionary  evi- 
dence, and  is  made  extremely  improbable  by  the  fact 
of  the  poverty  of  the  holy  family,  who  could  not  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  their  own  Son  adopt  at 
Least  half  a  dozen  children  at  once  (four  sons  and  two 
or  more  daughters),  especially  when  their  own  mother 
was  still  living  at  the  time.  We  would  have  to  as- 
sume that  the  mother  likewise,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  lived  with  the  holy  family.  But  would  she 
have  given  up  in  this  case,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  claim  and  title  to,  and  the  maternal  care 
of,  her  own  children  ?  Certainly  not.  The  more  we 
esteem  this  devoted  disciple,  who  attended  the  Sa- 
viour to  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii.  56, 
61 ;  John  xix.  25),  the  less  we  can  think  her  capable 
of  such  an  unraotherly  and  unwomanly  act. 

5.  There  is  no  intimation  anywhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  by  direct  assertion  or  by  hnpUca- 
tion  (unless  it  be  the  disputed  passage  on  James,  in 
Gal.  i.  19),  that  the  brothers  of  Christ,  or  any  of  them, 
were  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  This  is 
a  mere  inference  from  certain  facts  and  combinations, 
which  we  shall  consider  afterward,  viz.,  the  identity 
of  three  names,  James,  Simon  and  Judas,  who  occur 
among  the  brothers  of  Christ  and  among  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  fact  that  a  certain  Mary,  supposed  to  be 
in  aunt  of  Jesus,  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
(but  she  is  never  called  the  mother  of  James,  Joseph, 
Simcn,  and  Jude),  and  with  the  fact  of  the  eminent. 
Apostle-like  position  of  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

6.  On  the  contrary,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are 
mentioned  after  the  Apostles,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  them.  In  Acts  i.  13,  14,  Luke  first  enumerates 
the  e.even  by  name,  and  then  adds  :  "  These  all  [the 
Apostles]  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  JBis  brethren."  Here  they  seem 
to  form  a  distinct  class  with  their  mother,  next  to 
the  Apostles.     So  also  1  Cor.  ix.  5  :   oi  Aonrol  o.Tr6- 

*  Hegosippus  (in  Ensebiua'  H.  E.  iii.  11)  asserts  that  Clo- 
»>as  was  the  brother  of  .Joseph.  Lan^o  denies  that  Mary,  the 
wife  of  (Jlopas,  was  tho  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mtu-y.  But  Lich- 
censtein  {Leh&nsgeschioJbte  den  Herrn^  Erlangen,  1856,  p. 
I'i4)  assumes,  that  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Clopas, 
married  two  sisters,  both  named  Mary.  Clopas  dyins:,  Jo- 
seph took  liis  wife  and  her  children  into  his  family.  Schtif  cii- 
3nburffer  reverses  the  hypothesis  and  assumes  that  Mary, 
ifter  the  early  death  of  Joseph,  moved  to  the  household'  ^f 
aei  sister,  the  wife  of  Clopas. 
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(TTO\ot  Ka\  oi  aSe\<pol  rod  Kvplov.  Such  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  brothers  after  the  Apostles  was  not  justified 
if  thr^e  of  the  four,  as  is  assumed  by  the  cousin 
theory,  were  themselves  Apostles ;  consequently, 
only  one  remained  to  make  a  separate  class.  Tha 
narrative.  Matt.  xii.  46-50,  hkewise  implies  that  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  who  stood  without,  seekine  to 
speak  with  Him,  were  distinct  from  the  disciples 
(ver.  69),  who  always  surrounded  Him. 

7.  More  than  this  ;  before  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  His  brothers  are  represented  in  the  Go.spel  of 
John,  in  eh.  vii.  3-10,  long  after  the  call  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  unbelievers,  who  endeavored  to  embarrass  the 
Saviour  and  to  throw  difficulties  in  His  way.  This 
makes  it  morally  impossible  to  identify  them  with  the 
Apostles.  Even  if  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  had 
been  among  the  twelve  at  thai  time,  John  could  not 
have  made  the  unqualified  remark :  "  Neither  did 
His  brethren  [brothers)  believe  in  Him  "  (vii.  5) ;  for 
faith  is  the  very  first  condition  of  the  apostolate. 
Nor  would  Christ  in  this  case  have  said  to  them : 
"My  tjme  has  not  yet  come ;  but  your  time  is  alwaya 
readj  ,  the  world  cannot  hate  you  ;  but  Me  ithateth  " 
(vers.  6,  T) ;  nor  would  He  have  separated  from  them 
in  His  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  not  do  here  to 
weaken  the  force  of  -nMTivtw,  and  to  reduce  their 
unbelief  to  a  mere  temporary  wavering  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  case  of  Peter,  Matt,  xvi.  23,  and  that  of 
Thomas,  John  xx.  26,  are  by  no  means  parallel. 
The  whole  attitude  of  the  brothers  of  Christ,  as 
viewed  by  Christ  and  described  by  John,  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  that  of  an  apostle.  It  is  an  atti 
tude  not  of  enemies,  it  is  true,  but  of  doubtful,  dis- 
satisfied friends,  who  assume  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  presume  to  suggest  to  Him  a  worldly  and  ambi- 
tious policy  After  the  resurrection  they  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  among  the  believers,  but  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  with  Mary,  next  to  the  Apostles. 

All  these  considerations  strongly  urge  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  brothers  of  Christ  were  real  brothers, 
according  to  the  flesh,  i.  «.,  either  later  sons  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage 
(more  of  this  below),  unless  there  are  very  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way,  which  make  this  conclusion 
either  critically,  or  morally,  or  religiously  impossi- 
ble. 

Let  us  now  approach  these  difficulties. 

8.  There  are  serious  but  no  insurmountable  ob- 
jections to  the  conclusion  just  stated. 

(a)  The  first  objection  is  the  identity  in  nmne  ot 
three  of  these  brothers  with  three  of  the  Apostles, 
viz.,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude.*  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  were  among  the  most  common 
Jewish  names.  Josephus  mentions  no  less  than 
twenty-one  Simons,  seventeen  Joses's,  and  sixteen 
Judes.  Why  could  there  not  be  two  or  three  persona 
of  the  same  name  in  the  apostolic  Church?  We 
have  at  all  events  two  James's,  two  Simons,  and  two 
Judes  among  the  twelve  Apostles.  This  difficulty  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  opposite  difficulty 
of  two  sisters  with  the  same  name. 

(6)  The  second  objection,  hkewise  of  a  critical 
and  exegetical  character,  is  derived  from  Gal.  i.  19: 
"  But  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  (ei  ^rj) 
James,  the  Lord's  brother."  Here  James,  who  was 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  seems  to  be  included 

*  Dr.  Lange,  in  his  article  Jakobm  in  Herzog's  Encyal., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  412,  calls  this  die  VnfutctOarkeit  einer  dreina- 
inigen  Doppelgdngerlinie  in  dam  apostolischen  Krei»e^ 
Hfid  afterward  eine  v/iierlwrie  zwdl-  its  vierfaehe  J>oppel' 
oduaerei. 
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among  the  Apostles,  and  this  must  have  been  James 
rf  Alphseus,  or  James  the  Less.*  But  the  passage 
bears  the  exactly  opposite  interpretation,  if  after  ei  ^rj 
ffe  supply  simply :  e/Soi/,  and  not  s(5oc  rhi/  airinToXov, 
viz. :  "  I  saw  none  other  of  the  Apostles  (besides 
Peter,  ver.  18),  but  only  (I  saw)  James,  the  Lord's 
brother."  Thij  interpretation  is  very  old,f  and  is 
defended  by  some  of  the  highest  grammatical  au- 
thori  ties  of  our  age.  \  I  think  with  Meyer  §  that  James 
is  here  distinguished  from  the  twelve  to  whom  Peter 
belonged,  and  yet  at  the  same  lime  mentioned  with 
the  Apostles  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  term.  In  other 
words,  he  is  represented  as  a  man  who,  on  account 
of  his  close  natural  relationship  to  Christ,  and  of  his 
weight  of  character  and  piety,  enjoyed  an  apostolic 
dignity  and  authority  among  the  strict  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. He  was  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  of 
this  branch  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where 
he  permanently  resided  and  died,  while  the  apostles 
proper  were  not  fixed  in  a  particular  diocese,  but  tra- 
veling missionaries,  with  the  whole  world  for  their 
field  of  labor.  That  this  was  precisely  the  position 
of  James  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  the 
Acts,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  from  Josephus, 
Hegesippus,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern 
Church."  II 

(c)  The  third  objection  is  of  a  moral  character, 
and  derived  from  the  consideration  that  Christ  on 
the  cross  could  not  have  commended  His  mother  to 
the  care  of  John  if  she  had  other  sons  (John  xix.  26, 
27).  "  But  why,"  we  may  ask  with  Andrews,^  "  if 
James  and  Judas  were  Apostles  and  His  cousins, 
Bons  of  her  sister  and  long  inmates  of  her  family,  and 
it  was  a  question  of  kinship,  did  He  not  commend 
her  to  their  care  ?  "  The  difficulty  then  remains,  and 
must  be  solved  on  other  grounds.  The  brothers  of 
Jesus  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  John  vii.,  were 
Dot  yet  full  believers  in  Christ,  although  they  must 
have  been  converted  soon  after  the  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14 ).  Moreover,  John  was  the  most  intimate  bosom 
friend  of  the  Saviour,  and  could  better  sympathize 
with  Mary,  and  comfort  her  in  this  peculiar  trial  than 
any  human  being.  If  the  modern  interpretation  of 
John  xix.  25  be  correct,  as  it  probably  is,  Salome  (not 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas)  was  a  sister  of  Christ's  mother, 
consequently  John  His  cousin.  But  we  would  not 
urge  this  as  an  additional  reason  of  the  commenda- 
tion, which  must  be  based  on  a  deeper  spiritual  affin- 
ity and  sympathy. 

(d)  The  fourth  objection  is  religious  and  dogmat- 
ical, arising  from  the  pious  or  superstitious  beUef  in 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and  the  apparent  im- 
propriety of  the  birth  of  any  later  descendants  of  the 
house  of  David  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  The 
perpetual  vlrgiinty  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church  ;  it 
is  taught  also  in  a  few  of  the  older  Protestant  sym- 

*  So  Schneckenburser  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  all 
tbe  commentators  on  Galatians  who  adopt  the  ci-iisin-hypo- 
thes!.*,  also  Ellicott  ad  Gal.  i.  19,  who,  however,  does  not 
»Eter  inro  a  discussion  of  the  general  question. 

t  Victovinus,  in  his  Commentary  iti  loe.^  says:  "Paul 
dliclaims  James  as  an  apostle,  saying,  that  he  saw  uo  other 
apostle  besides  Peter,  but  only  James." 

%  Winer,  GratiimaUk,  6th  ed.,  p.  557  (§  6T,  sub  I.  e) ; 
who  quotes  for  a  similar  use  of  el  /xt|  Acts  xxvii.  22  and 
Eev.  xxl.  27:  Fritzsche,  Comment,  in  Matt,.,  p.  4ti2,  who 
translates:  alium  aponiolwm  non  vidi,  Bed  vidt  Jacohum; 
Bleek  (in  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1836,  p.  1059),  and,  as  to 
the  inference  drawn,  also  Meyer  and  Hilgenfeld  ad  Oal.  i. 
19. 

§  In  his  Comment,  on  (ral.  i.  19. 

if  This  subject  is  fully  di.sciissed  in  my  book  on  James. 

^  The  Life  of  our  Lord  wpoii  tlie  Earth,  p.  115 


bols,*  and  held  to  this  day  by  many  evangelical  di 
vines.  Bishop  Pearson  says  that  the  Church  of  (Jod 
in  all  ages  has  maintained  that  Mary  continued  in  th« 
same  virginity,  f  Olshausen  takes  the  same  view, 
and  Lange,  though  the  latter  only  as  far  as  offspring 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Jos.  Addison  Alexander,  a  Presby- 
terian, who  wiUnot  be  accused  of  any  sympathy  with 
Romanism,  says  with  apparent  approbation  :  "  Multi- 
tudes of  Protestant  divines  and  others,  independently 
of  all  creeds  and  confessions,  have  believed,  or  rather 
felt,  that  the  selection  of  a  woman  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  carries  with  it  as  a  necessary  impIieatioD 
that  no  others  could  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
her ;  and  that  the  selection  of  a  virgin  stiU  more  ne- 
cessarily implied  that  she  was  to  continue  so  ;  for  if 
there  be  nothing  in  the  birth  of  younger  children  in- 
consistent with  her  maternal  relation  to  the  Saviour, 
why  should  there  be  any  such  repugnance  in  the  birth 
of  older  children  hkewise  ?  .  .  .  The  same  feeling 
which  revolts  from  one  hypothesis  in  some,  revolts 
from  both  hypotheses  in  both."| 

A  doctrine  or  feeling  so  old  and  widely  spre  \A  must 
be  treated  with  proper  regard  and  delicacy.  ~*ut  it 
should  be  observed  : 

In  the  first  place,  that  these  dcctrinal  objection 
hold  only  against  the  view  that  the  brothers  of  Chrir* 
were  younger  children  of  Mary,  not  against  the  oth  eJ 
alternative  left,  that  they  were  older  children  of  J'> 
seph  by  a  former  marriage. 

Secondly,  the  virginity  of  Mary  can  be  made  an 
article  of  faith  only  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
mystery  of  the  supernatural  conception  and  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  Christ  from  hereditary  as  well  as 
actual  sin.  But  neither  His  nor  her  honor  require 
the  perpetual  virginity  after  His  birth,  unless  there 
be  something  impure  and  unholy  in  the  marriage  re- 
lation itself.  The  latter  we  cannot  admit,  since  God 
instituted  marriage  in  the  state  of  iimocence  in  Par- 
adise, and  St.  Paul  compares  it  to  the  most  sacred 
relation  existing,  the  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church. 

Thirdly,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who  are 
certainly  much  safer  guides  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  reUgious  feehng  than  even  fathers  and  reformers, 
seem  to  have  had  no  such  feehng  of  repugnance  to  a 
real  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  they 
not  only  frequently  mention  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Christ,  without  any  intimation  of  an  unusual  or  in- 
definite sense  of  the  word,  but  Matthew  and  Luke  (ii.  7) 
call  Christ  t\ia  fint-hora  son  of  Mary,  and  Matthew 
moreover  says  (i.  25),  that  Joseph  knew  not  Mary, 
i.  6.,  did  not  cohabit  with  her  as  man  and  wife,  til! 
she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son.  I  admit  that 
neither  TrpoirdruKos  nor  ews  ou  are  conclusive  in  fa- 
vor of  subsequent  cohabitation  and  offspring,  but  they 
naturally  look  that  way,  especially  in  a  retrospective 
historical  narrative,  and  in  connection  with  the  subse- 
quent frequent  mention  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 

*  The  Articles  of  Smalkald,  Pars.  I.  art.  IV.  (p.  803.  ed. 
Ilase) :  "  Ex  Maria  pura,  sancta,  semper  virgine.^^  The 
Form  of  Concord,  p.  767:  "Unde  et  vere  ^eoroKos,  Dei  ee 
netrix  est,  et  tamen  Virgo  vianHt.^^  Even  Zwingli  shared 
in  this  view,  Comment,  in  Matt.  i.  18,  25,  and  the  Helvetic 
Confession  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "natus  ex  Maria  semper  tir- 
gine.^^ 

+  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  III. 

t  Commentary  on  Matthew,  xiii.  ,56,  pp.  888  and  884,  and 
in  the  same  language.  Com.  on  Mark  vi.  3.  Dr.  Alexander 
does  not  decide  one  wny  or  the  other  (though  leaning  to  the 
ciuigin-theory),  and  thinks  that  the  difference  of  taste  and 
sensibility  on  this  subject  is  likely  to  continue  to  affect  thi 
inter T>retation  until  the  question  has  received  aome  new  an^ 
uneanivccal  solution. 
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Chiiat  by  the  same  writers.  At  all  events,  we  are  war- 
lauted  to  aay  that  those  terms  could  not  have  been 
used  by  the  Evangelists  if  they  had  regarded  legitimate 
cohabitation  as  essentially  profane,  or  in  any  way  de- 
grading to  Joseph  and  His  mother.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  well  known,  nowhere  sustains  the  ascetic 
Romish  views  on  the  superior  merits  of  celibacy,  and 
represents  children  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  ster- 
tlity  as  a  curse  or  misfortune. 

Finally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of 
the  true  and  full  humanity  and  the  condescending 
love,  of  our  Saviour,  if  He  shared  the  common  trials 
of  family  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  moved  a  brother 
among  brothers  and  sisters,  that "  He  might  be  touch- 
ed with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  This  last  con- 
sideration, however,  has  its  full  weight  if  we  adopt 
Dr.  Lange's  modification  of  the  cousiu-hyijotliesis, 
viz.,  the  formal  adoption  of  Christ's  cousins  into  the 
holy  family. 

9.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cousin- 
theory  is  more  free  from  difSoulties.  This  theory  is 
comparatively  late  and  cannot  be  trace  1  beyond  the 
time  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,*  but  has  since 
oeea  adopted  by  the  whole  Latin  Church,  and 
by  the  older  Protestant  divines,  who,  however, 
paid  very  little  critical  attention  to  this  question.f 
Jerome's  view  did  not  obtain  credit  and  currency 
without  an  undue  weight  of  dogmatical  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  and  the  superior  sanctity  of  celibacy  (as  is 
very  evident  from  Jerome's  violent  work  against 
Helvidius).  It  has  ^noreover  to  contend  with  all  the 
facts  presented  under  No.  l-Y,  which  are  as  many 
arguments  against  it.  And  finally  it  has  to  call  to 
its  aid  two  a.ssumptions,  which  are  at  least  very 
doubtful,  and  give  the  tiieory  an  intricate  and  com- 
plicated character.     Tliese  assumptions  are  : 

(a)  That  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40),  was  a  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  consequently  her  children  were 
cousins  of  Jesus.  But  who  ever  heard  of  two  sisters 
bearing  the  same  name  without  any  additional  one 
by  which  to  distinguish  them  ?  Then,  the  only  pas- 
sage on  which  the  alleged  relationship  of  the  two 
Marys  is  based,  John  xix.  25,  admits  of  a  different 
and  more  probable  explanation,  by  which  the  term 
"  His  mother's  sister  "  is  appHed  to  Salome,^  who 
stood  certainly  under  the  cross  {see  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ; 
Mark  XV.  40),  and  could  not  well  be  passed  by  in  si- 
ence  by  her  own  son,  St.  John,  while  he,  with  his 
\ccu3tomed  modesty  and  dehcacy,  omitted  her  name. 


I*  Dr.  "Wcrdswortli  and  others  would  carry  the  cousin- 
theory  to  Papias  in  the  second  coiitury,  and  quote  a  frag- 
ment, ascribed  to  his  name,  on  the  four  Maiys  (ap.  Routh, 
Reliquiee  sacTEB,  ex  Cod.  MSS.  2397)  :  '*  I.  Maria,  mater 
Domini  II.  Maria,  Cleoph.e  site  Alph^i  uxor,  quae  fuit 
mater  Jacohi  Episcopi  et  ApostoU,  et  Simonis,  et  Tkadei 
[Judge  Jacobij,  et  cuiusdam  Joseph.  III.  Maria  Salome, 
uxor  Zebedei,  mater  Joannis  evangelistae  et  Jacobi.  IV. 
Maria  Magdalena.'*  But  this  extract  is  evidently  a  part  of 
a  dictionary  written  by  a  mediiEval  Papias,  wliich  still  exists 
in  MS.  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.— P.  S.] 

t  Oalvio  for  instaace  regards  the  question  as  one  of  Idle 
cnriosity  in  Matt.  i.  25;  ^' Cerie  nemo  unquam  hac  de  re 
Questionem  Tnovebit  niH  curio»us;  nemovero pertinaciter 
iiwifstet  nisi  contenPioeus  rixainr.''^ 

t  This  explanation  was  brought  out  first  clearly  by  Wiese- 
Jer  (in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1840,  p.  648  .sqq.),  and 
idopted  by  Meyer,  Lange,  and  Alford.  But  the  oM  Syriac 
version  already  implied  this  interpretation  by  inserting  a 
Kai  before  Mapia,  and  translating:  "And  there  were  stand- 
lug  near  the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His  mother's 
Siator  [Salome],  and  Mary  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magda- 
leoe." 


and  intimated  her  presence  by  bringing  oat  her  r» 
lation  to  Mary. 

(6)  That  Clopas,  or  Cleophas,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the 
same  with  Alphseua,  the  father  of  James,  the  youngei 
Apostle  of  that  name,  who  is  called  'IdnwySos  b  roi 
'A\<paiov  (Matt.  X.  3  ;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi 
XV ;  Acts  i.  13).  But  this,  though  not  improbable, 
and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Papias,  is  at  least 
not  certain.  Besides,  Matthew  (or  Levi)  was  also  a 
son  of  Alphaeus,  Mark  ii.  14,  and  if  'lorSas  'laKti- 
ffou,  and  Simeon,  two  of  the  twelve,  were  likewise 
among  the  brothers  of  Christ,  we  would  have  four 
Apostles,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  John  vii.  that  they  did 
not  believe.  Finally,  Mary,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  called  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  only,  but 
never  the  mother  of  Simon  and  Jude,  the  other  two 
brothers  of  Jesus,  and  both  of  them  supposed  to  have 
been  Apostles,  which  Joses  was  not.  It  is  nowhere 
intimated  that  she  had  more  sons  than  two,  or  ajQy 
daughters  at  all;  and  even  fi Lca  her  two  sons,  one, 
Joses,  must  be  exempt  from  oeing  a  namesake,  since 
Joseph,  and  not  Joses,  according  to  the  correct 
reading,  in  Matt.  xiii.  66,  is  the  second  brother  oi 
Christ. 

Dr.  Lange,  it  is  true,  avoids  some  of  these  dif 
ficulties  by  giving  up  the  sisterhood  of  the  two  Marys, 
and  assuming  in  its  place  the  brotherhood  of  Clopas, 
or  Alphseus,  and  Joseph,*  as  the  basis  of  the  cousii  ■ 
ship  of  their  sons,  and  calling  to  his  aid  the  addi- 
tional hypothesis  of  the  early  death  of  Alphseus  and 
the  adoption  of  his  children  into  the  holy  family, — 
but  all  this  without  a  shadow  of  exegetical  proo£ 
The  absence  of  aU  allusion  in  the  Evangelists  to 
Mary,  the  real  and  still  living  mother  of  these  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  collectively  mentioned,  is  a  suP' 
prising  fact,  which  speaks  as  strongly  against  Lange'a 
hypothesis  as  against  the  older  and  usual  form  of  the 
cousin-theory. 

10.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  strict  gram- 
matical explanation  of  the  term  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Christ,  though  not  without  difiSculties,  is  still  far 
more  easy  and  natural  than  the  explanation  which 
makes  them  mere  cousins. 

But  from  the  exegetical  data  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  are  still  at  liberty  to  choose  between  two 
views : 

(a)  The  brothers  of  Jesus  were  younger  children 
of  Joseph  and  3Iary,  and  hence  His  uterine  brothers, 
though  in  fact  only  half-brothers,  since  He  had  no 
human  father,  and  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
overshadowing  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  view  may  be 
supported  by  the  '(u>s  and  the  vrptoToTOKosin  Mart. 
i.  25  and  Luke  ii.  "Z,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ter- 
tulUan,  Helvidius,  and  many  modem  Protestant  di- 
vines of  Germany,  as  Herder,  Neander,  Winer,  Meyer, 
Wieseler,  Rothe,  Stier,  and  by  a  few  EngUsh  divines, 
Alford  (on  Matt.  xiii.  55),  T.  W.  Farrar  (in  W.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.,  p.  231),  and,  though 
not  decidedly,  by  Andrews  (life  of  our  Lord,  p.  114). 
This  view  of  the  case  is  the  most  natural,  and  would 
probably  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  commentators, 
if  it  were  not  from  thf  scruples  arising  from  the  long 
and  widely  cherished  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vir. 
ginity  of  Mary.  Once  clearly  and  fully  estabhshed 
on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  history,  this  theory 
would  give  a  powerful  polemical  weapon  into  th« 

•  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebins'  H.  E.  iii.  11,  comp.  iv.  22,  as- 
serts, that  Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  but  it  does  no( 
appear  whether  he  uses  the  tern  brother  strictly  o^  iv 
brother-in-law. 
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handn  of  Frdtestaiits,  and  destroy  by  one  fatal  blow 
one  0?  tlie  strongest  pillars  of  Roiuish  Mariology  and 
Mariolatry,  and  tlie  ascetic  overestimate  of  the  state  of 
celibacy.  But  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  clear  at  the 
present  state  of  the  controversy  that  we  could  avail 
ourselves  of  this  advantage ;  and  Protestants  them- 
9elves,  as  already  remarked,  differ  in  their  views,  or 
feelings,  or  tastes,  concerning  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary. 

(6)  The  brothers  of  Jesus  were  older  sons  of  Jo- 
seph from  a  former  marriage,  and  thus  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  and  before  the  world,  though  not  by  blood, 
orothers  and  sisters  of  Christ.  This  view  has  the 
doctrinal  advantage  of  leaving  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  untouched.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  the  oldest,  and  was  held  not  only  among  the 
Ebionites,  and  in  the  pseudo-apostohcal  constitution, 
but  by  severiil  early  fathers,  as  Origen,  Eusebius  (who 
calls  James  of  Jerusalem  a  "  son  of  Joseph,"  hut  no- 
where of  Mary),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Epiphanius  (who  even  mentions  the  supposed  order 
of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  etc.*  It  is  equally  consistent  with  the  Scrip- 
ture data  on  the  subject  as  the  other  alternative,  and 
in  some  respects  even  more  so.  For  it  agrees  better 
with  the  apparent  difference  of  age  between  Joseph 
(who  early  disappears  in  the  gospel  history)  and  Mary, 
and  especially  with  the  patronizing  and  presumptuous 
air  of  the  brothers  of  Christ,  when  thej'  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Him  at  a  particular  crisis  (Matt.  xii.  4ti), 
aud  when  they  boldly  dared  to  suggest  to  Him  a  more 
expeditious  and  ostentatious  Messianic  policy  (John 
vii.  3-10).  This  is  at  least  more  readily  explained,  if 
they  were  older  according  to  the  flesh  ;  while  on  the 
other  theory  some  of  them  must  have  been  almost  too 
young  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  gospel  history. 
It  is  true,  they  are  nowhere  called  sons  of  Joseph  ;  \ 
but  neither  are  they  called  sons  of  Mary.  The  reason 
in  both  cases  must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Christ  is 
tlie  great  central  figure  in  the  Gospels,  round  which 
all  others  move.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  God  should  have  selected  an 
old  widower  with  at  least  six  children,  as  the  husband 
of  the  mother  of  Christ.  And  the  old  tradition  on 
which  this  view  rests,  may  itself  be  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  force  of  scriptural  statements 
against  the  cherished  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary.— P.  S.] 

DOCTRINAL   AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  In  this  narrative  the  Evangelist  sets  before  us 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  sufiferings  of  our 
High  Priest  were  introduced — by  successive  rejections 
of  His  person  and  claims.  This  in  all  probability  in- 
duced him  to  relate  in  this  connection  that  Christ  was 
rejected  even  in  His  own  city.  But  the  historian  drops 
o,  veil  over  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  His 
rejection.  Nazareth  adjoined  Matthew's  native  city, 
and,  perhaps,  lay  even  within  the  district  of  his 
home. 

2.  On  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  no  uterine  bro- 
thers or  sisters,  eomp.  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  139 
eqq.  To  our  mind,  there  seems  nothing  offensive  in 
the  idea,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  on  conjugal 

*  Sue  my  book  on  James,  p.  80  sqq.  Chryeostom  may  also 
be  included  in  this  class  ;  at  least  lie  clearly  separates  the 
brothers  of  Chxist  from  the  apostles,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  unbelievers  (Horn.  v.  in  Matt.). 

t  Eusebius,  however,  H.  E.  ii.  1,  calls  James  of  Jerusa- 
lem a  "  son  0*"  .Joseph." 


terms ;  "  but  it  appears  to  us  inconceivable  that  the 
mother  of  Jesus  should  afterward  have  given  birth 
to  other  children.  Besides,  the  brothers  of  the  Lord 
are  introduced  as  speaking  and  acting  like  persoM 
who  claim  to  have  more  enlarged  experience  tlian 
Jesus,  or,  as  we  infer,  as  His  seniors. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND   PHACTICAl. 

The  question  :  "  Is  not  this  the  earpenieft  sott  ?  * 
or  prejudice. — How  the  people  of  Nazareth  condemn 
ed  themselves,  while  imagining  that  they  judged  J« 

sus. How  they  unconsciously  verified  the  exclama 

tion  of  Nathanael :  '■  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?  " — How  every  prejudice  against  Chris- 
tianity contains  the  germ  of  its  own  condemnation 
For,  1.  it  evidences  a  want  of  proper  faith,  (a)  in  tht 
power  of  God,  (b)  in  humanity,  (e)  in  the  miracles  of 
history,  (d)  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  our  own  innei 
life ;  2.  and  yet  even  prejudice  must  confess  that  the 
wisdom  and  the  works  of  Christ  are  most  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  Hence  such  persons  readily  have 
recourse  to  lying  and  hostile  criticisms. — The  oft'enoe 
of  the  people  of  Nazareth  on  account  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  Lord,  a  picture  of  all  other  offences  in 
Him,  1.  An  offence,  (a)  in  His  terrestrial  state  and 
existence  ;  (6)  in  His  human  lowliness ;  (c)  in  Hie 
brothers  and  sisters  with  their  human  weaknesses. 
2.  Yet  an  ott'ence  which  will  leave  us  self-condemned, 
since  it  implies  an  admission  of  His  wisdom  and  of 
His  deeds.  3.  A  most  fatal  offence,  since  unbelief 
deprives  us  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  wondrous 
works. — The  saying  of  Christ,  "  A  prophet  u  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  oa-n  country^  and  in  his  own 
house : "  1.  As  an  extenuation  ;  2.  as  a  reproof.— 
Jesus  rejected  by  His  own  city. — The  rejection  of 
Jesus  in  Nazareth  a  prelude  to  His  rejection  by 
the  people. — Nazareth,  so  poor,  yet  casting  out  the 
Lord  of  glory  :  1.  Nazareth  in  Galilee  ;  2.  the  land 
of  Judea  so  poor ;  3.  the  earth  so  poor. — The  inmost 
characteristic  of  unbelief  is,  that  it  implies  contempt 
of  our  own  being  and  higher  nature. — Whenever  we 
read  that  the  Lord  "  could  not  do^^^  or  else  that  He 
"  knew  not^''  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  show 
that  it  was  not  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  but  that 
His  infinite  power  and  wisdom  were  controlled  and 
limited  by  supreme  love  and  faithfulness. — How  the 
King  gradually  merged  into  the  High  Priest. 

\Matt.  Henry: — Ver.  68.  Unbelief  is  the  great 
obstruction  to  Christ's  favor. — If  mighty  works  are 
not  wrought  in  us,  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  or  grace 
in  Christ,  but  for  want  of  faith  in  us. — P.  S.] 

Starke: — Can^tein:  Jesus  is  in  truth  the  son  of 
the  carpenter ;  but  of  that  Carpenter  who  made  hea- 
ven and  earth. — ^Ungrounded  prejudices  are  too  often 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith,  John  vii.  40^2.^ 
Jerome :  Naiurale  proprmodum  est  cives  civibus  in^ 
videre. — Homing  fayniliaria  eon^emnere,  pevegrirM 
exosculari  et  in  admirations  ac  preiio  habere  solent.\ 

Qerlach : — Carnal  men  look  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance ;  and  this  state  of  mind  repels  them  from 
the  Son  of  God,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

Heuhner : — -Jesus  does  not  force  His  love  or  His 
blessings  upon  us. — Pride  brings  its  own  punishment, 
(Of  this,  history  furnishes  ample  confirmation.) 

*  [In  this  point  Lange  differs  from  the  view  of  the  Greei 
and  Latin  CTiutches,  which  deny  every  coniugal  intercourse 
as  degrading  the  character  of  the  bolj^  Virgin.— P.  S.l 

t  [Comp.  the  proverbs  :  *'  Familiarity  breeds  contempt ;  " 
"  Distance  lends  encbautment  to  the  view  ; "  *^  Es  ist  nieh 
weii  her  "  (It  is  not  far  off ).— P.  S.l 


CHAP.  XIV.  1-18. 
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B.    CHRIST    MANIFESTS    HIMSELF    AS    THE    HIGH  PKIEST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS;    BELfQ 
RE.TECTED  BY  THE  POLITICAL  DESPOTISM   OF  HEROD,   THE  RULER  OF  GALILEE. 


Ohaptbb  XIV.  1-33  (Markyi.  14^56;  Lnke  ix.  7-17;  John  vi.  1-21). 

^RTRNls: — Jesus  withdraws  Himself  from  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  just  murdered  John  the  Baptist.    Tbl 
priestly  realm  of  the  Lord  in  the  desert  among  the  poor  people ;  or,  the  first  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude. 
HflstlT  sway  of  the  Lord  amid  the  terrors  of  the  night  at  'sea. 


1.  Retirement  of  the  Lord  from  the  vicinity  of  Herod.     Ch.  XIV.  1-13. 

1,  2  At  that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  And  said  unto  his  ser- 
vants, This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  therefore  mighty  works 

3  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him.'  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  bound  him, 
and  put  Am   [out  of  the  way]  "  in  prison   for  Herodias'  sake,'  his  brother  Philip'? 

4,  5  wife.  For  John  said  unto  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her  And  when  he 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  he  feared '  the  multitude,  because  they  counted  [heldj[ 

6  him  as  a  prophet.     But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,"  the  daughter  of  Herodiaa 

7  danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod.     Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 

8  give  her  whatsoever  she  would  [should]  ask.  And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  [led 
on  by] '  her  mother,  said,  Give  me  here  John   Baptist's  head  in  a  charger  [platter].' 

9  And  the  king  was  sorry:'  nevertheless  [but]   for  the  oath's  sake,  and  them  which  sal 

10  [that  reclined]  with  him  at  meat,  he  commanded  it  to  be  given  her.     And  he  sent,  and 

11  beheaded  John  in  the  prison.     And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  charger  [platter],  and 

1 2  given  to  the  damsel :  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother.  And  his  disciples  came,  ami 
took  up  the  body,'"  and  buried  it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus. 

13  When  Jesus  heard  of  it,  he  departed  [withdrew  from,  o.ve.yii^>■q<Je.^P\  thence  by  ship 
into  a  desert  place  apart :  and  when  the  people  had  heard  thtreof,  they  followed  him  on 
foot  out  of  the  cities. 


I  Yer.  2. — [Ai  Sucti^eis  eVepyoytrii'  4v  avriS',  Lange  :  darwm  walten  die  Wunderkrdfte  in  ihm  ;  Ewald:  dessw^ 
g&mDhvlc-en  die  Heilmdtilite  in  ilmi ;  J.  Wesley;  Thereforethefte  mighty  powers  exert  thernselren  in  Jii-m;  G-reen  (Gram, 
of  the  N.  T.,  p.  151) :  The  Spiritual  Powers  are  active  in  hi-m  ;  Conant  and  the  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union: 
Uberefore  do  these  powers  work  in  him. — P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  3.— Lachmaun;  an4deT0y  after  Cod.  B.  So  also  Origen  twice.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  the  more  expressive  road- 
lug  eV  (pvKaKfl  av€dero  instead  of  fBero  eV  (l>v\, — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  3.— [Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  U.  more  smoothly:  /or  the  sake  of  Herodias. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  8. — ^i\iTrjrou  is  wanting  in  Cod.  D.,  Vulg.,  etc.     Meyer  regards  it  as  an  insertion  from  Marie. 

*  Ver.  5. — [Lange:  er  war  willens  (geneigt)  ihn  zu  todten,fiirchtete  sich  aher,  etc.  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  A. 
tS.  U. :  and  he  desired  (SreAtoi')  to  put  hitn  to  death,  hut  feared  (i(t>o  liv  d  rj). — P.  S  ] 

*  Ver.  6. — Lachmann,  Tischendorf ;  ycveaiois  Se  yei^o^eVots,  after  B.,  D.,  Z.  [Cod.  Sin.iit.  sustains  this 
reading  for  the  received  reading:  yei^eaiui/  Se  ay  ofxevuv . — P.  3.] 

'  Ver.  8. — [Lange  translates  -rrpo^i^atrQ^lfTa'.  liearheitet  von;  Luther:  zugerichtet;  de  Wette  :  bewogen; 
Stier:  an-gestiftet ;  Meyer:  gefordert^  dazu  gebrachi;  Ewald  still  stronger:  aufgestachelt.  Conant:  "The  verb 
Trpo^iBd^eif  means  to  lead  forward,  to  lend  on-,  the  only  use  of  irpd  in  this  compound.  The  error  of  the  Eng'ish  vernac- 
ular Bible  originated  in  the  Vulgate  rendering  pr^Bmoi/ita.  Margin  of  the  Bishops'  Bible:  '  6"?"  enticed,  {?r  induced.'' 
-P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  8. — [Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  Genevan,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible,  all  correctly  render  e  tt  1  tt  i  i/ a  k  i  : 
in  a  platter  (a  large,  shallow  dish),  for  which  the  translators  of  Kins  James  substituted :  in  a  charger  which  also  mean< 
%  large  dish,  but  now  more  commonly  a  horse  used  iu  battle.  Wiclif  and  the  Elieims  Vers,  have;  in  a  dish,  the  Lat.  Vulg.: 
in  disco. — P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  9.— The  reading:  e'Au?r<;£lT)  is  not  quite  sure.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [also  TregcUes  and  Alford]  read 
fflth  B.,  D.,  etc. :  Kuir-qOei  s  .     [But  this  does  not  affect  the  sense,  nor  the  English  rendering. — P.  8.] 

J"  Ver.  12. — Lachmann,  after  the  oldest  authorities,  reads  :  ttt  ai ^a.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  irTwfxa,  corpse,  ngai:\si 
he  usual  aHf-a,  iody.—V.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

<,hronological  Arrangement — The  offence  which 
Christ  had  experienced  in  His  own  city  is  followed  by 
mother  offence  on  the  part  of  Hia  sovereign.  This 
may  have  been  another  practical  rea-son  why  Matthew 


records  in  this  connection  what  had  taken  place  ou 
a  former  occasion.  The  chronological  succession  of 
events  appears  from  John  id.  1.  After  the  retunj 
of  Jesus  from  the  festival  of  Purim,  He  passed  ovei 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  it  would  seem  near  Tiberias. 
Evidently  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  here  record 
ed,  was  the  first  occasion  of  that  kind ;  the  circum. 
stances  are  the  same  as  in  John — five  loaves,  tw« 
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TS2   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Bshes,  five  thousand  people,  twelve  baskets  full  of 
fragments ; — the  narrative  being  followed  in  both 
Gospels  by  an  account  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  Luke  reports  the  return  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  ix.  10),  after  having  recorded  that 
Herod  had  wished  to  see  Jesus.  Christ,  however, 
withdraws  with  His  disciples  into  the  wilderness  near 
Bethsaida  (on  the  other  side  of  the  lake).  There 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  took  place. 
Mark  records  in  the  same  manner  and  connection 
the  motive  for  His  passage  across  the  sea,  as  also 
His  feeding  the  multitude  and  walking  on  the  wa- 
ters. From  all  this  we  conclude  that  this  event  took 
place  at  the  time  when  Jesus  again  met  His  disciples 
in  GaUlee,  on  His  return  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  closed  with  His  last  missionary  journey  through 
GaMlee.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew,  xi.  12,  13, 
represents  the  Saviour  as  again  going  about  with  His 
disciples. 

Ver.  1.  Herod  Antipas  ("A  i/  t  /  n  a  s  =  'A  i-  t  i  - 
TT  ar  p  0  s),  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  Mal- 
thace,  a  Samaritan.     In  his  testament,   Herod    had 
appointed  him  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perasa.     Anti- 
pas  entered  into  a  secret  contract  of  marriage  with 
Herodias,  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  his  half-bro- 
ther,  and  the  wife  of  another   half-brother,  Herod 
Philippus  ;  and  in  consequence  repudiated  his  lawful 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Arotas,  king  of  Arabia.     Are- 
tas  declared  war  and  conquered  Herod ;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Romans  from  following  up  his  victory. 
From  motives  of  ambition,  Herodias  persuaded  her 
weak  and  indolent  husband  to  repair  to  Rome,  after 
the  accession  of  Caligula,  in  order  to  secure  for  him- 
self the  title  of  king,  which  had  been  previously  ob- 
tained by  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew  of  Antipater 
(Jos.  Atdiq.  18,  7,  1).     But,  on  the  accusation  of 
Agrippa,  Antipater  was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  and 
banished  to  Lyons,  where  Herodias,  his  wife,  followed 
him.     He  died  in  Spain,  whither  probably  he  was  af- 
terward transported.     From  the  first,  Herod  was  a 
light-minded,  unreliable,    prodigal,   and    luxurious 
prince ;  hence  also  he  proved  superstitious  and  cun- 
ning (Luke  xiii.  32;  Mark  viii.   15),  and  on  certain 
occasions,  either    from   folly  or   weakness,   utterly 
heartless,  cruel,  and  callous  (see  the   history  of  the 
Passion).     Jewish  tradition  likewise  represents  him 
in  an  unfavorable  fight.     Herod  Philippus,  the  son 
of  a  high  priest's  daughter,  was  disinherited  by  his 
father,  and  lived  as  a  private  citizen.     He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Phifip  the  tetrarch.     According 
to  Jerome  (Coidra  Rufin.  iii.  42),  Herodias  vented 
her  fury  even  against  the  dead  body  of  John  the 
Baptist.     The  daughter  of  Herodias  here  spoken  of 
was  by  the  first  marriage ;  her  name  was  Salome 
(Jos.  Antiq.  18,  6,  4). — On  the  title  TErpapxi'i 
comp.  Bretsclmeider,  Lexicon.     The   term  tetrarch, 
or  ruler  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  country,  is  here 
used   in   a  general  sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  eth- 
narch.     Properly   speaking,  Herod    was    a   triarch. 
See  ch.  ii. 

At  that  tlme.^The  sovereign  over  the  country 
of  Jesus  seems  now  to  have  heard  of  Him  for  the 
5rst  time.  Grotius  suggests  that  Antipater  had  only 
returned  from  Rome ;  Baronius,  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  war  with  Aretas.  In  our  view  of  the 
matter,  the  tetrarch  had  been  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  pleasures  and  the  foUies  of  his  court,  until,  as  his 
conscience  became  aroused,  he  began  to  bestow  more 
attention  upon  such  events  and  tidings.  However,  it 
Is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  Jesus  went  through 
tb"  vorJnus  cities  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Antinater 


had  resided  at  Machserus,  which  was  at  some  dislanjr 
from  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  preaching. 

Ver.  2.  Unto  his    servants, — or  slaves,   viz, 
his  courtiers.     An  Oriental  mode  of  expression. 

This  is  John  the  Baptist. — It  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  Herod  was  a  Sadducee,  partly  or 
the  ground  of  a  mistaken  combination  of  Mark  viii 
15  with  Matt.  xvi.  6  (the  expression  in  the  one  paa 
sage  being,  "the  leaven  of  Herod,"  in   the  other 
"  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees "),  and  partly  from 
the  notion,  now  exploded,  that  the  Sadducees  were 
immoral  libertines.     But  then  the  difficulty  naturally 
arose,  how  he  could  in  that  case  have  befieved  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.     Wetstein  suggests  that  aa 
evil   conscience  had  awakened  in  his  breast  doubts 
and  fears  on  this  subject ;  while  Meyer  infers  from 
the  passage  that  he  had  not  been  a  Sadducee.     Still 
more  unsatisfactory  is  the  explanation  offered  by  Gro- 
tius, and  others,  that  Herod  had  referred  to  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  as  the  monarch  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  resurrection  of  John.    The  Jews  never  serious- 
ly entertained  such  a  dootruie,  although  it  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  the  Pharisees.     In  our  opin- 
ion, Herod  was  neither  a  Pharisee  nor  a  Sadducee 
by  conviction,  although  he  was  identified  with  tht; 
latter  party,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  tendencies  shared 
by  the  whole  of  his  family.    In  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  should  have  spoken 
under  the  influence  of  a  conscience  roused  and  ^juick- 
ened  by  superstitious  fears,  and  that  all  the  more 
readily,  that  the  people  generally,  and  even  the  court. 
iers  of  Herod,  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  specu- 
lating upon,  and  discussing  the  character  and  mission 
of  Jesus.     The  rejection  of  the  Pharisees  must  to  a 
certain  extent   have  counteracted    the  public  testi- 
mony borne  to  Jesus.     Hence  some  said  that  He  wai 
Elijah;  others,  that  He  was  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
perhaps  Jeremiah ;  while  some  broached  the  idea, 
that  in  Him  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  the 
dead  (Luke  ix.  7).     We  may  readily  suppose  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  some  of  the  flatterers  at  court,  in 
their  desire  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  prince,  may 
have  caught  lit  this.     Suffice  it,  Herod  immediately 
took  it  up.     It  might  serve  various  purposes.     At 
any  rate,  it  miplied  a  kind  of  denial  of  the  Messiah, 
ship  of  Jesus ;  besides,  it  would  diminish  his  guilt, 
accord  with  his  superstitious  disposition,  flatter  his 
theological  ambition  (remember  Henry  Till.),  and 
serve  as  apology  for  his  desire  to  see  Jesus,  which  to 
some  might  appear  suspicious.     Nay,  he  may  even 
have  given  expression  to  these  views  in  a  semi-hypo- 
critical manner,  as   "  a  fox,"  Luke  xiii.  82.     At  all 
events,  a  theological  curiosity  like  that  of  Herod, 
and  such  motives,  could  only  repel  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  4.  It  is  not  lawful,  Lev.  xvui.  16  ;  xx.  21. 
— Josephus  adds,  that  besides  this  motive  for  im- 
prisoning John,  Herod  was  also  afraid  lest  John 
should  excite  a  popular  tumult  {Antiq.  18,  5,  2;. 
But  this  apprehension  must  have  originated  in  the 
Baptisi's  denunciations  of  his  adultery. 

Ver,  6.  Herod's  birth-day The  anniversarj 

of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  kingly  birth  ;  Ps. 
ii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  Suicer,  Tliesaurus,  i.  p.  746; 
Wieseler,  293.* — The  dativ.  abs.  [according  to  tha 
true  readmg]  is  probably  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  feast  was  nearing  its  close  ;  hence  that  the  guests 
were  intoxicated,  and    that    the  excitement  of  the 


*  [The  word  yevtaia  may  just  as  well  be  taken  in  thi 
usual  sense,  MrtMay,  as  is  doue  Dy  Meyer,  tiee  bis  rofei 
'-nces  in  loc. — P.  8  ] 
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icene  offered  the  moat  favorable  opportunity  for  ac- 
complishing the  eatanio  purpose  of  Herodias. 

Danced  before  them. — The  dance  of  Salome 
was,  "  without  doubt,  mimic,  and  probably  voluptu- 
ous. Hor.  Od.  3,  6,  21."  [Meyer.]  The  poor  girl 
was  on  the  mother's  side  a  grandchild  of  Mariamne, 
the  Asmonean  princess.  Her  dancing  was  a  crime 
not  only  against  the  Baptist,  but  also  against  Philip 
her  own  father.  To  engage  in  a  profane  dance,  and 
that,  as  the  text  has  it,  ^  i/  t  m  fxia  if — in  the  midst, 
referring  probably  not  merely  to  the  banqueting-hall, 
but  to  the  circle  of  spectators  which  formed  around 
hiT — was  to  forget  even  the  decency  and  decorum  of 
a  Jewish  maid. 

Ver.  8.  But  she  being  prepared  (wrought  upon, 

led  on)  by  her  mother Meyer :    "  ir  p  o  S 1 3  a  - 

IT  9  6  T  (T  a ,  induced,  instigated,  not  instructed."  But 
the  verb  includes  the  idea  of  instructing  along  with 
that  of  training  and  determining.  In  the  present 
instance,  not  merely  was  moral  resistance  overcome, 
but,  evidently,  cunning  and  detailed  instructions 
had  been  given.  Every  one  of  the  expressions  used 
by  her  points  to  the  determination  of  taking  Herod 
by  surprise. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  king-nras  sorry. — This  is  not 
mcompatlble  with  ver.  5.  Herodias  had  on  former 
occasions  sought  to  kill  the  Baptist.  (Lachmann, 
following  Cod.  C.  and  others,  reads  i^iiTei  in  Mark 
vi.  19.)  But  Herod  (influenced  by  her)  was  mere- 
ly willing,  or  inclined  toward  it  [d  iKuv;  the  word 
diAetu  is  frequently  applied  to  inclination,  where  as 
yet  there  is  no  decision).  Two  opposite  motives 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  indecision.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  urged  on  by  the  rancor  of  Herodias ; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  was  kept  back  by  fear  of  the 
[!!ople.  Nor  was  his  sorrow  merely  caused  by  a 
sudden  call  of  conscience ;  he  was  startled  by  this 
terrible  demand,  made  in  so  daring  and  gliastly  a 
manner,  which  awakened  him  all  at  once  from  in- 
toxication to  full  consciousness  of  the  important  po- 
litical consequences  of  this  act. 

For  the  sake  of  the  oath. — ^An  instance  of 
sinful  performance  of  an  oath  (Meyer).  B'at  the  re- 
mark about  them  that  reclined  with  him  at  ta- 
ble is  significant.  Two  elements  besides  his  oath 
seem  to  have  determined  him — his  princely  honor, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  court  to  the  Baptist.  In  all 
this  fashionable  throng,  no  angel's  voice  was  heard 
on  behalf  of  Jolm. 

Ver.  11.  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a 
platter.  —  The  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the 
hef>d  of  the  Baptist  was  brought  while  the  feast  still 
lajced.  This  circumstance,  however,  suggests  the 
place  where  the  banquet  was  held.  If  Herod  had 
been  at  Tiberias,  his  usual  residence,  the  messengers 
would  have  required  two  days  to  execute  their  com- 
mission. Fritzsche  assumes  that  Herod  was  at  the 
time  actually  at  Tiberias,  and  concludes  that  the  nar- 
rative must  be  incorrect  in  this  particular.  Follow- 
ing the  opinion  of  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and  others, 
Meyer  holds  that  the  feast  had  taken  place  in  Ma- 
uhEcrus  itself.  According  to  Hug  and  Wieseler, 
it  was  celebrated  at  Julias  or  Livias,  another  place 
of  residence  of  Antipas,  situate  not  far  from  Machae- 
rus,  in  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Bea.,  This  view  seems  to  us  to  have  most  in  its  fa- 
VOT.  Not  only  was  there  a  royal  palace  at  Livias, 
out  the  narrative,  more  especially  in  Mark,  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  messengers  of'  Herod  were 
despatched  to  some  distance. 

Ver.  1 2.  And  went  and  told  Jesus. — An  evi- 


dence that  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  had  been  eutirelj 
re-established  by  his  embassy  to  Jesus,  and  that  i( 
had  also  served  to  attach  the  disciples  of  John  to  the 
person  of  the  Saviour — a  bond  further  strengthened 
by  the  death  of  their  master.  However,  some  of 
John's  disciples  may  have  taken  offence  when  Chris' 
still  persevered  in  His  course  of  endurance  and  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  may  have  driven  them  into  the  an 
tagonism  which  afterward  issued  in  the  formation  of 
a  separate  sect.  The  execution  of  the  Baptist  took 
place  shortly  before  Easter,  in  the  year  782  (John 
vi.  4).  When  in  the  summer  of  the  year  781  Jesua 
returned  from  Judea  to  GaUlee,  John  was  at  jEuon, 
near  Salim,  in  the  midst  of  his  ministerial  activity. 
But  when,  toward  the  month  of  Adar  (about  March) 
of  the  year  782,  Christ  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  at- 
tend the  festival  of  Purim,  John  had  been  already 
for  some  time  confhied  to  prison.  Accordingly,  wa 
infer  that  his  imprisonment  must  have  taken  place 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year  781,  and  that  he  was 
confiQed  for  fully  half  a  year.  Thus  his  active  life 
was  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  Lord.  While 
the  operations  of  Christ  gradually  extended  from  Ga- 
lilee to  Judea,  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  ttoss 
of  the  Baptist.  Commencing  his  work  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  he  gradually  passed  Ihrousch  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan  to  Salim  and  .lEnon,  John  iii.  23, 
and  lastly  to  the  court  of  Herod.  And  as  the  IiOrd 
met  death  at  Jerusalem,  so  His  forerunner  it  the 
court  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee. 

Ver.  13.  When  Jesus  heard  of  this. — Refer- 
ring in  the  lirst  instance  to  the  tidings  brought  by  the 
disciples  of  John.  Besides,  we  must  not  overlook, 
as  an  additional  motive  for  Christ's  departure,  the 
impression  produced  by  these  tidings  upon  the  disci- 
ples. No  doubt  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  disciplei 
of  John,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  the  Bap- 
tist's execution.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  thej 
had  returned  from  their  first  mission  had  in  great 
measure  given  place  to  depression.  Tliis  seems  to 
be  impUed  in  the  language  of  Mark  :  "  Come  ye  your- 
selves apart,  and  rest  a  while."  Luke  conveys  the 
impression  that  Antipas  was  taldng  measures  to  bring 
about  an  interview  with  Jesus.  This  determined 
Christ  immediately  to  leave  the  place  where  He  then 
was — probably  Tiberias,  whither  Antipas  may  in  the 
interval  have  returned.  The  motives  of  the  Saviour 
were,  moral  abhorrence  and  distrust  of  Herod,  and 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  disciples  to  a  right  stata 
of  feeling — the  more  so,  that  Judas  was  in  his  heart 
already  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  wilderness.  He 
and  they  were  safe  under  the  mild  sway  of  Phihp,  the 
only  one  of  Herod's  sons  who  deserved  the  name  of 
a  good  prince.     {See  the  article  in  the  Encyclops.) 

Into  a  desert  place  apart. — According  to  Luke 
ix.  10,  in  Gaulonitis,  near  the  eastern  Bethsaida.  In 
the  dominions  of  Philip,  Jesus  found  a  safe  retreat, 
where  His  followers  might  recover  their  tone  of  mind, 
and  prepare  for  going  forth  anew. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

] .  On  three  different  occasions  was  the  Lord  re> 
pelled  by  the  duplicity  and  utter  want  of  all  charao 
ter  in  Herod.  On  the  occasion  just  considered,  this 
prince  was  anxious  for  an  interview,  partly  from  po- 
litical motives,  and  partly  from  superstitious  curiosi 
ty,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  assuaging  the  voice  of 
conscience.     Again,  shortly  before  the  Saviour  fiiy 
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the  last  time  left  Galilee,  Herod  eonreyed  to  Him  by 
a  third  party  a  threat,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Him 
immediately  to  quit  his  territory  (Lulse  xiii.  31).  Last^ 
ly,  on  the  day  of  Christ's  final  suB'erings  we  mark  the 
eame  bold  and  carnal  iatrusiveness,  inducing  him  to 
isk  for  signs  and  miracles — demands  which  the  Sa- 
viour met  with  unbroken  silence,  Luke  xxiii,  8.  Thus 
Antipas  may  be  designated  as  the  representative  of 
that  class  with  whom  the  Saviour  enters  upon  no 
terms, — whom  He  avoids  when  they  flatter,  rebukes 
when  they  threaten,  and  at  last  punishes  by  complete 
eilence.  Again,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  An- 
tipas, the  sad  upshot  of  a  duposiiion  to  be  interested 
in,  and  patronizingli^  to  condescend  to,  the  gospel, 
which  characterizes  the  relation  of  so  many  supersti- 
tious worldhngs  toward  that  which  is  holy. 

2.  Herod  seems  to  have  been  incHned  to  bestow 
on  the  Lord  the  vacant  place  of  honor  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  John  at  his  court  (comp.  Mark  vi.  20). 
But  Christ  treats  the  execution  of  the  prophet  as  aim- 
ed against  Himself  And  so  it  reaUy  was.  After  all, 
every  true  martyrdom  is  the  martyrdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world. 

3.  Besides  the  two  elements  already  adverteo  m 
— the  Lord's  independence  of  all  worldly  pomp  and 
His  wisdom — we  may  also  notice  in  this  history  both 
the  faithfulness  of  John's  disciples,  and  the  earnests 
ness  of  the  poor  people  who  followed  Him  on  foot 
out  of  all  their  cities. 

4.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  marriage  offences 
in  the  families  of  princes  during  the  Middle  Ages  ap- 
pear to  have  been  partly  an  heir-loom  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  thus  to  point  back  to  the  Arabs  and  to 
Hagar.  The  Idumeans  were  a  race  kindred  to  the 
Arabs.  The  history  of  the  family  of  Herod  is  full 
of  such  offences.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive  the  in- 
creased importance  attaching  to  such  sins  in  the  case 
of  princes,  though,  in  general,  the  family  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  state. 

5.  The  vows  of  Herod.  Sinful  vows  must  be  re- 
pented of  Gossner:  God  would  rather  have  us 
break  our  word  than  His  word. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  great  of  this  world  stand  affected  toward 
the  message  concerning  the  works  of  Jesus  :  1.  It 
is  late  of  reaching  them  ;  2.  it  is  ill  understood ;  3. 
it  is  wrongly  interpreted. — Herod  Antipas  the  figure 
of  a  weak  despotism,  as  Herod  the  Great  was  of  a 
strong  tyranny.  1.  Wherein  they  agree:  In  their 
contempt  of  men,  selfishness,  want  of  feeling,  cun- 
ning, and  affectation  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  as- 
pirations. 2.  Wherein  they  differ ;  In  the  case 
of  strong  despots,  pride  and  cruelty  are  foremost,  and 
voluptuousness  only  secondary ;  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  weak  tyrants. — How  a  Herod  seeks 
to  appease  his  conscience :  1.  By  superstition ;  2. 
by  theological  pretensions  ;  3.  by  an  affectation  of 
hitorest  in  spiritual  achievements.  —  How  supersti- 
tion and  the  service  of  sin  support  and  minister  to 
each  other. — Sketch  of  a  demorahzed  court :  1.  Hy- 
pocritical rehgiosity ;  2.  dissolute  manners  and  mar- 
riage scandals  ;  3.  a  poor  statecraft ;  4.  luxurious 
festivities ;  5.  bloody  donations  and  payments. — Sad 
portraiture  of  the  world  and  its  pomp :  1.  Its  religion 
*nd  its  theology ;  2.  its  pretended  liberty  and  its 
.ove:  3.  its  works  and  its  feasts;  4.  its  interest  in 
the  Beautiful  and  its  art ;  5.  its  oaths  and  its  scrupu- 
lous honor.— Bloody  marriages  connected  with    the 


history  of  martyrs  (Ahab,  Herod,  etc.*).— The  feaa( 
of  Herod  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  reign.  —  Th« 
festivities  of  worldliness. — The  character  of  Herod 

Herodias. — The  courtiers. — The  flattery  and  deceit 

of  the  fashionable  world.— How  the  tempter  watches 
for  the  moment  of  our  intoxication. — Qordial  agree- 
ment between  the  wicked  both  at  the  beheading  of 
John  and  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. — The  sorrow 
of  Herod,  and  the  fear  of  Pilate. — How  they  both 
thought  themselves  excused.  —  Salome;  or,  awfu 
lessons  given  by  a  mother. — Art  in  the  service  of  sin. 
— The  oath  of  Herod  ;  or,  how  he  wishes  to  be  con- 
scientious in  his  own  way. — The  courage  and  faith- 
fulness of  John  the  Baptist.  —  Beconaing,  modest, 
and  yet  firm  and  faithful  manner,  in  which  the  Bap- 
tist reproved  the  siu  of  Herod. — Faithful  unto  the  end. 
— Different  estimate  attaching  to  the  blood  of  proph- 
ets :  1.  In  the  sight  of  the  wicked,  and  of  t  heir  blind 
instruments  ;  2.  of  vain  people  ;  3.  of  faithful  disciples ; 
4.  of  the  Lord  Himself. — Bloody  presents  of  tyrants 
and  of  enemies  of  the  truth. — How  the  sufferings  of 
the  saints  often  serve  to  efface  both  their  disappoint- 
ments ind  their  weaknesses. — How  the  Lord  applied 
as  to  Himself  the  death  of  John. — How  in  reaUty 
it  was  Christ's  death  which  was  encompassed,  — 
Christ  suffering  in  His  martyrs. — How  moral  ab- 
horrence drives  the  Lord  across  the  wide  sea,  and 
far  into  the  wilderness. — Conduct  of  Jesus  toward 
Antipas. — The  decease  of  John  a  prelude  to  that 
of  Christ. — Comparison  between  the  end  of  John  and 
that  of  Christ :  1.  The  one  long  confined,  the  other 
suddenly  carried  away ;  2.  in  the  one  case  the  se- 
crecy of  the  prison ;  in  the  other,  the  concourse  of 
the  people  at  Golgotha;  3.  the  one  beheaded,  the 
other  crucified,  etc, — Blessing  of  good  princes  in 
whose  territories  believers  have  often  found  a  ref- 
uge.— Safe  retreats  which  the  Lord  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  has  prepared  for  His  own. — The  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  recovering  themselves  in  retire- 
ment. 

Starke  : — Courts  are  generally  the  paradise  of 
foxes  and  of  flatterers. — Hedinger  :  Ma.  v  an  honest 
man  has  paid  with  his  fortune  and  success,  if  not 
with  his  life,  for  the  dancing,  the  flattery,  or  the 
calumnies  of  a  harlot. — A  sedate  and  devout  Chris- 
tian leaves  dancing  to  goats,  calves,  and  children, 
and  orders  his  steps  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  the  directions  of  the  dancing-master. — Incest, 
adultery,  and  unlawful  divorce,  were  combined  in 
this  instance. — Hedinger  :  Persecution,  reproach,  and 
death  are  like  daily  bread  to  faithful  preachers. — 
Great  lords  may  issue  their  injunctions,  but  they  can- 
not annul  one  of  God's  commandments. — The  sei^ 
vants  of  the  Lord  must  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
whatever  may  befall  them  in  consequence. — J.  Hall  • 
Courage  and  impartiality— two  very  necessary  quali- 
ties in  a  preacher. — Zeisius  :  There  is  nothing  in 
which  courts  are  more  deficient  than  in  preachers  of 


•  [Eeniember  also  the  fearful  ni^ht  of  St,  Bni  llolomew, 
Aug,  ^4,  157',i,  und  the  ma,^8iicre  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris, 
alter  tlie  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  the  sister  of  the 
king  of  France,  to  which  all  the  leaders  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants bad  been  treacherously  invited,  to  be  most  cruelly 
murdered.  Pope  Gregory  XHI..  on  hearing  the  news  of  th« 
destruction  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Protectants  in  one 
niglit,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  heresy  in  France, 
caused  a  Te  deum  to  be  sung  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  infernal  trag,;- 
dy.  This  approbation  is  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  popery 
and  one  of  the  darkest  spots  on  tho  pages  of  its  history,  de- 
plored and  condemned  even  by  uiany  Catholics.  Comp 
Waohler  ;  Die  Bluthochzeit,  Lelp,,  lfi2S,  and  the  respeetivr 
sections  in  the  Histories  of  the  French  lieformation. — P,  S 
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,he  truth. — Otiander :  The  noble  and  the  mighty 
too  frequently  imagine  that  they  are  at  Uberty  to 
do  anything  they  please,  just  as  if  there  were  no  God 
in  heaven. — What  folly  to  be  afraid  of  man  and  of 
the  devil,  and  not  to  fear  God ! — In  the  godless,  one 
afifection  often  restrains  another ;  so  that  it  is  nature, 
not  grace,  which  restrains  them  from  many  a  sin. — 
A  thoughtless  oath. — Contradiction :  To  swear  by 
the  name  of  God  in  the  mids*-  of  sinful  festivities. — 
Thoughtless  and  daring  promises. — Curse  of  parents 
who  encourage  their  children  to  sin. — Canstein  : 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  or  so  devilish  which  an  adul- 
terous and  shameless  woman  would  not  undertake 
and  perform,  Prov.  xxiii.  27,  28. — It  is  the  way  of  the 
wicked  to  prefer  their  own  honor  to  that  of  God. — 
ffall :  It  is  more  dilEcult  to  arrest  sin  in  its  progress 
than  to  avoid  its  commencement. — Zeisius :  The  death 
of  God's  people  is  precious  in  His  sight,  however 
grievous  the  torments  which  men  may  inflict  on  them. 
— Abel  the  first  just  one  under  the  Old,  John  under 
the  New,  Testament. — The  birthday  of  Herod  to  full 
shame,  that  of  John  to  full  glory. — Majus :  In  gen- 
oral,  harlots  are  not  afraid  of  shedding  blood,  and 
often  murder  their  own  children. — Osiander:  The 
splendid  banquets  of  the  wicked  have  often  a  very 
sorrowful  termination. — True  disciples  and  hearers 
will  reverence  a  faithful  teacher  even  after  his  death. 
— Z^Mua :  Let  the  bodies  of  the  saints  be  honorably 
committed  to  the  grave :  they  are  the  temples  of  the 


Holy  Spirit. — Quesnel:  Let  us  op\;n  our  hearts  t« 
Christ. — It  is  an  alleviation  of  our  misery  to  be  abU 
to  communicate  it  to  friends. — It  is  an  act  of  friend 
ship  to  warn  another  of  his  danger. 

Seubner  :  —  Anecdotes  on  the  coimection  be 
tween  unbelief  and  superstition ;  instances  of  a  baa 
conscience,  of  bold  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  p .  206- 
207. — Courtiers  have  enough  to  do  to  discuss  theii 
worldly  affairs.  But  when  the  kingdom  of  hea  ven 
spreads  among  the  people,  the  great  of  this  world 
take  notice  of  it,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
pohtical  influence  which  it  may  exert. — Frequently, 
however,  the  world  takes  notice  of  what  passes  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  hostihty  to  it,  or  in  or- 
der to  mock. — The  coarser  unbelief,  the  nearer  to  su- 
perstition.— How  did  Herod  come  to  think  of  John  ? 
— An  uneasy  conscience. — An  evil  conscience  sees 
terrors  everywhere. — A  Jezebel  could  not  be  wanting 
in  iJie  history  of  the  second  Elijah. — Fear  of  the  pco 
pie  often  acts  as  a  curb  upon  despotism. — The  fear 
of  God  delivers  from  that  of  man. — Worldly  festivi 
ties  often  become  the  occasion  of  iniquitous  deeds. — 
Danger,  when  mothers  try  to  show  off  their  children 
— Sinful  promises  can  never  be  binding. — False  am 
bition. — Tyrants  are  themselves  under  the  most  ab 
ject  tyranny. — The  head  of  a  prophet  a  spectacle  to 
gaze  on.  ("  The  body  of  Coligny  was  exposed  dur- 
ing the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Rome.") 


2.   The  mm  Miraculous  Feeding.     Ch.  XIV.  14-21. 

1 4  And  Jesus  [he] '  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was  moved  with  con>- 

15  passion  toward  them,  and  he  healed  their  sick.  And  when  it  was  evening,  liia  [the]  *  dis- 
ciples came  to  him,  saying,  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  [hour,  alpa]  is  now  past ; 
send  the  multitude  away,  th.T,t  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  vie- 

16  tuals.      But   Jesus   said   unto   them,    They  need  not  depart;    give  ye  them  to  eat. 
17,  18   And  they  say  unto  liim,  We  have  here  but  five  loaves,  and  two  fishes.     He  said, 

1 9  Bring  them  hither  to  me.  And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  [recluie, 
a.vaKKidrivai\  on  the  grass,  and  took  the  five  loaves,  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  [the]   disciples,  and  the 

20  disciples  to  the  nrultitude.     And  they  did  all  eat   [all  ate],'  and  were  filled :  and  they 

21  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  [travelling-]  baskets  full.  And  they 
that  had  eaten  [ate]  *  were  about  five  thousand  men,  beside  women  and  children. 

•  Ver.  14.— 'It/itoCv  Is  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  0.,  e^c,  ap  also  in  ver.  22  [and  ver.  25].  Probably  in  both  [all]  casek 
meerted  from  the  beginning  of  Scripture-lessons.    [So  Meyer.    Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  '\y](Tovs  in  vers.  14,  22,  and  25. 

-P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  15. — [Tlie  critical  editions  omit  abrov  &fter  ol /xaO-rjrai.  Lange,  however,  translates  :  " sez'wfl  Jiinger,^' and 
takes  no  notice  of  this  difference  of  reading.— P.  8.] 

3  Ver,  20. — [''^(f>a'YOv  irdfres  ^  lit.;  they  all  ate.  It  is  the  simple  pa.'ft  tense,  while  the  C.  Vers. :  did  all  eal, 
Is  In  modern  English  an  emphatic  expression,  the  auxiliary  did  implying  a  doubt  or  denial  of  the  fact. — P.  S.l 

<  Ver.  21. — [Lit.:  ilie  persons  eating^  ol  5e  iardiovres.  The  present  participle  means  the  time  present,  as 
■raal,  but  with  reference  to  a  past  act  of  numbering  the  persons  fed. — P.  S  ■* 


fiXEGETICAL  AlTD  OEITICAL. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  He  went  forth,  4(e\- 
d  V . —  According    to   Matthew,  Mark,  ■  and  Luke, 
Christ  had  gone  ets  tp-q^ov  tottov  KaT*  ISlav  ;  accord- 
ing to  John,  also  els  t6  Spov.    He  now  went  forth 
iDon  the  ground  covered  by  the  mult  t.udes  who  had 


followed  Him  ;  and,  moved  with  compassion,  Hisfiral 
occupation  was  again  to  heal  their  sick. 

Ver.  1 6.  And  'when  it  was  evening,  '  O  i)/ 1  a  r 
Se  yfpofi  4  uT)  s . — "  This  refers  to  the  first  evening 
which  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  hour  of 
the  day  [according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  counting 
from  sunrise  to  sunset]  ;  while  ver.  23  refers  to  th( 
second  evening,  which  commenced  at  the  twelfth  hou* 


ao6 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATT,  lEW 


[at  six  o'cloet  P.  M.].  See  the  word  2")?  in  Oeisen. 
Lex."    Meyfii 

The  hour  is  now  past. — Fritzsche  and  Kauffer ; 
temptis  opporiunum,  sc.  disserendi  et  sanandi. — De 
Wette,  Meyer :  The  day-time.  Why  not  more  defl- 
niKely,  in  view  of  what  follows  :  the  hour  of  the  even- 
ing meal  ? — De  Wette  and  Meyer  have  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  account  of  this  event,  as  recorded 
by  John,  where  Jesus  Himself  is  represented  as  in- 
troducing the  question  as  to  the  bread,  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  narrative  in  the  other  gospels.  But  as 
John  evidently  intended  to  relate  merely  the  fact  of 
the  miraculous  feeding,  we  must  not  press  his  words 
as  if  he  meant  that  the  Saviour  had  put  this  question 
when  first  beholding  the  people.  According  to  the 
account  in  John,  it  was  a  lad  who  had  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fishes. 

Ver.  18.  To  recline  on  the  grass. — In  Pales- 
tine, spring  commences  in  the  middle  of  February. 
If,  therefore,  the  festival  of  Purim  occurred  that  year 
on  the  19th  of  March,  the  miraculous  feedmg  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  second  half  of  March,  or 
during  the  middle  of  spring  in  the  holy  land. 

[Green  grass  (e'Tri  tw  x^^PV  X^P'^Vi  ^^  Mark  vi. 
39  has  it),  or  pasture,  which,  according  to  John  vi. 
10,  abounded  in  that  region,  was  a  deUghtful  resting- 
place  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  Palestine.  Mark 
adds  a  graphic  touch  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  Saviour  commanded  the  multitude  to  recline  on 
the  pasture  ground,  viz.,  in  ranks  (better,  by  par- 
ties, or  in  groups,  Greek  :  Trpaaiai,  irpaaial  =  areo- 
latim,  in  square  garden  plots),  by  hundreds,  and 
by  fifties  (vi.  40  ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  14  :  "  by  fifties, 
ill  a  company ").  They  probably  formed  two  senii- 
Dircles,  an  outer  semicircle  of  thirty  hundreds,  and 
an  inner  semicircle  of  forty  fifties.  This  was  a  wise, 
symmetrical  arrangement,  which  avoided  all  confu- 
sion, and  facilitated  an  easy  and  just  distribution 
of  the  food  among  all  classes  by  the  disciples. — P. 

S-] 

Ver.  19.  He  took  the  five  loaves. — Baked  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  fashion ;  bread-cakes,  in  the  shape 
of  a  plate. 

He  blessed.— Literally,  He  gavepraise,  ivx6y  ri- 
ff e.  John  expresses  it  ;  evxaptaT-r^aa^.  Luke  uses  the 
terms  ivKoyriaev  ai/rour,  indicating  the  consecration  of 
the  bread,  as  in  the  Eucharist,  1  Cor.  x.  16.  "  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
meal  the  head  of  the  house  gave  thanks  while  he 
broke  bread.  This  prayer  was  called  '  a  blessing.'  " 
According  to  Mark,  the  disciples  distributed  the 
bread  among  the  people,  who  were  arranged  in 
groups,  Mark  vi.  40. 

Ter.  20.  Of  the  fragments. — Broken  pieces,*  not 
crumbs.  [Olshausen:  With  the  God  of  nature,  as 
with  nature  herself,  the  most  prodigal  bounty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  nicest  and  exactest  economy. 
This  notice  of  the  EvangeUst  is  an  additional  mark 
Df  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  divine 
character  of  the  miracle.  The  gathering  of  the  frag- 
jaents  was  also  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
miracle  more  vividly  on  the  memory,  and  perpetuat- 
ing its  effect,  as  well  as  for  teaching  a  lesson  of  econ- 
omy.—P.  S.] 

Twelve  travelling-baskets  full,  xSipivoi. — 
The  number  twelve  seems  to  refer  to  that  of  the  Apos- 
tles, although  it  by  no  means  implies  that  the  bas- 
kets belonged  to  them.    The  Apostles  gathered  these 

f  \KKa.ff fJ^ar a.  fi-nm  K\ato,  to  break,  as/ragmentu 
^om  //  ango,  B/'^ictiJttucke  fi'um  Ijrechen. — P.  8.] 


fragments,  when  each  brought  his  basket  fuU.  A 
the  second  miiaculous  feeding,  the  seven  baskets  are 
called  ff  TT  v  p  1 5  e  5 ,  the  term  employed  for  the  round 
plaited  baskets  commonly  used  for  bread  and  for 
fishes.  De  Wette :  "  The  narrative  clearly  conveys 
the  fact,  that  more  fragments  were  left  than  would 
have  constituted  the  five  loaves.  Paulus  [the  ration- 
alist] attempts  to  paraphrase  the  language  of  the 
text :  '  they  took  there  twelve  baskets  full.'  Of  course, 
that  would  destroy  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
event.  But  this  clumsy  device  may  now  be  regari 
ed  as  only  a  historical  curiosity." 

Ver.  21.  And  they  that  had  eaten. — As  the 
feast  of  Passover  was  at  hand,  the  people  had  already 
collected  in  larger  numbers. 

Geseeal  Remarks.  1.  On  the  relation  of  ihit 
miracle  to  the  other  miraculous  feedinff  related  in  ch. 
XV.  32. — The  critical  conjecture  of  Sehleiermacher, 
Strauss,  and  others,  that  the  first  and  the  second 
miraculous  feeding  were,  in  reality,  two  different  and 
incorrect  narratives  of  one  and  the  same  event,_  is 
evidently  untenable.  Irrespective  of  the  confus;on 
which  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  account  of  Iho 
ilvangeUsts,  even  a  slight  consideration  of  <he  differ- 
ences  in  pomt  of  time  and  circumstances  will  convinc* 
us  of  its  groundlessness  The  provision,  the  num 
ber  of  the  people,  and  the  fragments  left  on  each 
occasion,  were  entirely  dissimilar.  Besides,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  the  even 
ing  of  the  first  day ;  in  the  second,  after  the  people 
had  remained  for  three  days  with  the  Saviour.  Last- 
ly, there  is  an  equal  difference  between  the  events 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  each  of  these  miracles. 
In  the  one  instance,  Jesus  had  passed  over  from  the 
western  shore,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  was 
succeeded  by  His  walking  on  the  sea.  In  the  othei 
instance,  Jesus  had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore,  af- 
ter His  journey  through  the  Phcenician  territory,  and 
the  district  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  while 
the  miracle  was  succeeded  by  His  last  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  Galilee.  Again,  the 
people  which  were  fed  on  each  occasion  were,  as 
might  readily  be  supposed,  those  who  had  just  lis- 
tened to  his  teaching,  and  who  followed  Him  from 
the  places  which  He  had  visited.  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  occasion  they  were  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
cities  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  ;  while,  on 
the  second,  they  assembled  from  the  mountains  on 
the  eastern  side.  Lastly,  as  the  place  where  the 
miracle  took  place  was  dificrent,  so  the  time  also, — 
the  first  occurring  in  spring,  and  the  second  a  con- 
siderable time  after  Easter,  or  in  summer. 

2.  The  miracle  itself. — Different  theories  on  the 
subject  have  been  current.  1.  It  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  explain  it  away :  (a)  By  exegetical  devices,  or 
attempts  t-o  represent  it  as  a  natural  event.  Thus 
Paulus  suggests  that  those  who  sat  down  at  this  meal 
were  induced  by  the  example  of  Christ  to  give  up 
their  provisions,  etc.  Similarly,  Gfrorer,  Ammon, 
etc.  (6)  On  the  mythical  theory  ;  it  being  supposed 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  Old  Testament  models  (Ex. 
xvi. ;  1  Kings  xvii.  8-16  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1,  42),  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  popular  notions  concerning 
the  Messiah  (Strauss).*     (c)  By  viewing  it  symbolio- 


*  [In  hla  new  ard  more  popular  work  on  the  Life  of  Jt 
fms,  which  has  junt  appenreu  (Leipzig,  1864,  p.  496  6qq.)i 
Strauss  taki'8  tlie  same  uiytliical  view  nf  iliis  miracle,  as  ll 
bis  lavtrer  worl^,  and  states  tiiat  the  account  of  the  evaoge. 
lists  contains  no  feature  which  may  not  be  satisfacto.Hy  ex 
[ilained  from  the  Mosaic-prophetic  preceilent  of  the  twofcM 
niii-acnlous  feetling  of  Israel  in  the  witderiiees  (IvxotL  xvi 
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tOy*  This  may  be  characterized  as  a  combination 
of  the  theory  of  Paulus  with  the  mythieo-poetical 
theory  of  Strauss.  It  is  supposed  that,  with  special 
reference  to  certain  analogous  passages,  a  natural 
event  had  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  a  sym- 
bolical bearing ;  the  truth  thus  conveyed  being  sim- 
ply, that  Jesus  had  broken  the  bread  of  Ufe,  or  the 
bread  of  Christian  fellowship  (de  Wette).  (d)  By  re- 
garding it  as  a  parable  (i  e.,  as  mythical  only  so  far 
as  its  form  is  concerned) ;  the  narrative  being  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  what  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  parable  (Weisse). — 2.  The  miracle  has 
been  fully  admitted,  but  it  has  been  viewed, — (a)  as 
an  abstract  miracle,  or  simply  as  the  result  of  omni- 
potence, no  attempt  being  made  to  accoimt  for  it 
either  in  a  mental  or  moral  sense ;  nay,  these  inter- 
mediate links  of  connection  being  intentionally  ig- 
nored or  denied,  (h)  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  miracle  was 
brought  about  by  what  Olshausen  calls  a  quickening 
and  accelerating  of  the  Tiatural  process — an  explana- 
tion which  we  frankly  confess  our  inability  to  under- 
stand.-j-  (c)  Christ  effected  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
vision T^  \6ycfi  Koi  Trj  eitKoyia  (Origen,  Meyer). 
Everybody  admits  this ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  expression  eh\6yi)(Tiv 
aurois  in  Luke,  {d)  We  regard  it  as  a  concrete  and 
moral  manifestation  of  the  miraculoiis  power  of 
Christ.  This  miraculous  feeding  may  be  viewed  as 
a  parallel  to  the  miraculous  production  of  wine  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  and  both  as  foreshadowing  the 
Eucharist.  In  His  capacity  as  glorified  Redeemer, 
Christ  is  here  working  and  acting  upon  His  creatures, 
quickening,  so  to  speak,  and  infinitely  enlarging  the 
qualities  inherent  in  bread ;  while,  at  the  saiie  time, 
He  awakens  a  corresponding  disposition  in  those  who 
sit  down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  heavenly 
meal  where  hearts  and  minds  as  well  as  bodies  are 
fed,  and  where  the  inner  man  is  not  dead,  or  standing 
without,  like  a  beggar,  but  where,  for  the  time,  all 
are  treated  as  members  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the 
Lcrd.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  increase  of  quantity 
is  just  the  blessing  of  God  the  Son,  as  Creator  of  the 
kingdom  of  bliss  and  of  love.  This  explanation,  we 
venture  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  sufliciently  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  However,  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  implying  that  the  result  produced  was 
merely  moral  and  religious.  As  in  the  production  of 
the  wine,  power  went  forth  from  the  Logos,  by  which 
earthly  water  was  converted  into  heavenly  wine — real 
wine,  though  not  of  earthly  vintage  ;  so,  in  the  pres- 
ent case  also,  power  went  out  from  Him  which  in- 
creased the  natural  quality  of  the  bread — enlarged  it 
— -just  as,  to  some  extent,  the  leaven  does.  Even  the 
operation  of  leaven  shows  that  bread  is  thus  capable 

and  Numb.  x1.),  and  from  the  antitype  of  the  Christian  eu- 
charist.— P.  S.l 

*  [Hase,  and  de  Wette.] 

t  [Olshausen'3  idea  of  a  divinely  hastened  process  of  na- 
ture {ein  hemhleunigter  Nidurproc&HK),  by  which  Christ 
brought  about  in  a  moment,  what  comes  to  pass  by  the  slow 
process  of  growth  in  several  months,  does  not  suffice  in  the 
case  without  the  additional  hypothesis  of  a  liastened  process 
of  art  {Kuttstprocem),  or  the  combined  labor  of  mowinff, 
reaping,  tlireshine,  grinding,  and  baking,  by  which  wheat  is 
chanaed  into  bread.  Nor  does  the  forni  of  the  miracle  favor 
this  attempt  to  explain  the  inexplicable.  "We  should  rather 
fixpect  in  this  case  that  the  Saviour  had  ca,st  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  into  the  ground  and  made  them  germinate  into  a  rich 
oarvest  at  once.  But  this  would  have  been  rather  an  un- 
natural miracle,  such  as  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Tho- 
m(ui  really  ascribes  to  the  child  Jesus,  at  least  as  regards 
the  <iuantity  of  whe?t  produced  from  a  single  grain  for  the 
keneflt  of  t"h ;  poor.  (Thilo  :  Cod.  Apooryph.,  p.  .302.)— 
I'.  SI 


of  having  its  powers  increased.*  Somethinf  of  thil 
kind  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  miiitl  of  01» 
hausen,  who  also  aptly  remarks,  that  "  througlioul 
the  gospel  history  we  never  read  of  any  purely  crea 
tive  work  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  Just  as  naturt 
forms  a  new  creation  from  the  seed,  so  Christ  trans- 
forms water  into  wine,  or  increases  the  five  loaves  • 
but  without  some  substratum  He  creates  neither  win 
nor  bread. "f  In  thinking  of  similar  miracles  undei 
the  Old  Testament,  we  specially  recall  to  mind  the  pro- 
vision of  manna  anu  of  quails  ;  while  we  regard  as  a 
parallel  case  what  is  recorded  of  Elijah  in  1  Kings 
xix.  8 :  "  And  he  rose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God." 

[The  English  and  American  interpreters  general- 
ly pass  by  in  silence,  or  expressly  reject,  all  attempts 
to  make  this  and  similar  miracles  intelligible,  and 
resort  to  an  act  of  divine  omnipotence  on  the  part 
of  Him  who  was  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  simila/ 
to  the  original  act  of  creation,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  our  case  there  was  a  material  sub- 
stratum to  work  on  in  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
so  that  it  was  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  an 
act  of  creative  accretion;  the  bread  growing  and 
multiplying  in  the  hands  of  Christ  (so  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der, and  Owen),  or  of  the  distributing  apostles  (so 
Alford,  following  Meyer),  or  of  the  eaters,  or  of  all, 
at  all  events  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  multi- 
tude were  abundantly  fed,  and  much  more  remained 
and  was  gathered  m  the  twelve  travelling-baskets, 
than  the  whole  original  provision.  Trench,  Notes 
on  the  Miracles,  p.  267  (6th  ed.,  Lond.,  1858): 
"  Here,  too,  even  more  remarkably  than  in  the  case 
of  the  water  changed  into  wine,  when  we  seek  to 
reaUze  to  ourselves  the  manner  of  the  miracle,  it  ever- 
more eludes  our  gi-asp.  We  seek  in  vain  to  follow 
it  with  our  imaginations.  .  .  .  But  this  is  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sacred  narrator,  to  leave  the  description 
of  the  indescribable  unattempted.  His  appeal  is  to 
the  same  faith  which  believes  '  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear ' 
(Hebr.  xi.  3)."  J.  A.  Alexander,  on  Matt.  xiv.  21 : 
"  The  greatness  of  the  miracle  consists  not  merely  in 
the  vast  increase  of  nutritive  material,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  which  effected  it,  and  which  must 
be  regarded  as  creative,  since  it  necessarily  involves 
not  merely  change  of  form  or  quaUty,  or  new  com- 
binations of  existing  matter,  but  an  absolute  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  itself.  .  .  .  The  only  rational  al- 

*  [As,  indeed,  God^a  creatures  should  not  be  viewed  as 
dead  abstractions,  but  as  possessing  living  powerH  and  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  Creator  may  breathe,  giving  them  new, 
or  rather  enlarged  capacities;  thns  working  what  to  the 
carnal  onlooker  may  seem  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  interference  with  the  course  of  nature,  while  the  deeper 
thinker,  or  the  devout  believer,  sees  in  it  only  a  higher  or- 
der  of  nature,  tlie  setting  free  of  qualities  and  powers, 
bound  down  by  sin,  throuL'h  the  operation  of  an  ever-pres 
eat,  almishty,  and  all-gracious  Sovereign.— The  Edinb. 
Translatok.] 

t  [Olshausen  adds,  however  (vol.  i.,  p.  520,  in  Kendrick'a 
edition):  "In  these  remarks  I  refer  only  to  tlie  recorded 
facts;  liow  far  it  is  conceivable  that  Christ's  miraculous 
powers  might  have  been  put  forth  in  a  different  form,  is  an- 
other question.  According  to  the  gospel  history,  the  Sa- 
viour constantly  appears  as  the  restorer  of  creation.  lie 
creates  no  new  men,  but  He  transforms  the  old;  He  makes 
no  new  bodily  members  formerlv  wanting,  but  He  restores 
the  old  that  were  useless."— But  on  tlie  other  hard  He  raised 
tlie  dead  to  life,  and  is  literally  and  truly  the  Eesurrectiou 
and  the  Life.  He  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
The  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  too,  is  a  new  birth,  a  new 
creation,  by  which  we  become  "new  creatures"  in  ChriA' 
.Tesus. — P.  S.l 
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temath  e  Ifl  either  to  refute  the  overwhelmmg  proof 
of  authenticity  and  inspiration,  or  to  accept  the  pas- 
sage as  the  literal  record  of  a  genuine  creative  mir- 
acle, the  first  and  greatest  in  the  history  [is  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus  not  equally  great  if  not  greater  ?],  and 
therefore  perhaps  fully  detailed  in  all  the  Gospels." 
Even  the  German  commentator  H.  A.  W.  Meter,  so 
often  quoted  in  this  work  (^Com.  nn  Matt.,  p.  298  sq. 
of  the  4th  ed.),  in  view  of  the  unanimous  testimony 
luid  circumstantial  agreement  of  the  evangelists,  fully 
admits  the  miracle,  but,  in  view  of  its  transcendent 
creative  character,  renounces  all  attempts  at  a  ra- 
tional explanation.  He  derives  the  interpretations 
of  Paulus,  Strauss,  Weisse,  de  Wette,  from  a  denial 
of  the  possible  creative  working  on  dead  matter,  a 
power  which  is  not  explained  by  the  heterogeneous 
idea  of  a  hastened  process  of  nature  (Olshausen),  but 
which  stands  historically  so  firm,  that  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  its  absolute  incomprehensibleness  (doss 
man  sich  bei  der  voUigen  Unhegreijlichkeit  dietter 
moglichen  schopferischen  Einwirkung  beruhigen  muss, 
auf  Veranschaulichung  des  Processes  durch  natiXr- 
liche  Analogieen  verzichtend).  But  compare  the  for- 
cible second  doctrinal  reflection  of  Dr.  Lange,  which 
foUowe.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  holy  feast  spread  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  spiritual  Israel  is  evidently  intend- 
ed as  a  contrast  to  the  bloody  festivities  enacted  in 
the  palace  of  Herod,  which  may  be  said  to  have  ac- 
celerated the  ruin  of  the  nation.  Here,  the  curse  of 
sir.  destroys  the  enjoyment  of  the  choicest  gifts,  and 
the  guests  at  the  rich  banqueting  table  are  still  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  the  prophet.  There,  heaven's 
blessing  converts  a  few  barley  loaves  and  fishes  into 
a  spiritual  feast.  Thus  the  holy  desert  realm  of 
Christ  rises  in  all  its  beauty  and  majesty  by  the  side 
of  the  crumbling  kingdom  of  the  old  world,  sinking 
through  moral  decay.  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  fed 
by  the  manna,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Old  Testament 
type  of  this  history  ; — as  its  counterpart,  David  in 
the  wilderness  and  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  when  all 
who  were  distressed  gathered  around  him.  There  is 
the  same  contrast,  as  here,  between  Saul  the  perse- 
cuting tyrant,  and  David  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, — 
only  the  excellency,  as  always,  is  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation ;  for  If  David  had  to  ask  the  shcw-bread  from 
others,  Christ  gives  it  to  all  the  people  around  Him. 
Nor  are  similar  instances  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
people  wanting.  Severinus,  Cohunbanus,  and  others, 
remind  us  of  the  miraculous  provision  (das  Wunder- 
brod) ;  while  the  Waldenses,  the  Hussites,  the  Hu- 
guenots, [the  Puritans],  and  other  of  God's  persecut- 
ed people,  have  often  partaken  in  the  wilderness 
of  such  miraculous  food.  Nor  let  us  forget  that 
since  so  large  a  portion  of  the  gifts  of  earth  is  de- 
voted to  selfishness,  luxury,  and  sin,  it  is  the  more 
jicumbent  on  God's  people  to  devote  the  remainder 
to  the  Lord,  in  order  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ, 
it  may  be  converted  into  the  miraculous  provision  of 
the  kingdom  of  love.  Thus  is  it  at  all  times  true, 
that  Jesus,  while  poor  Himself,  feeds  the  hungering 
people  of  rich  Herod. 

2.  The  Church  has  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Pa- 
inpassiamsm  as  a  heresy.  We  would  add  a  warn- 
ing agiinst  a  parallel  error  which  we  might  call  Pa- 
!nmest,ianisni,  in  reference  to  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
The  d'utinctinn  betweei.  Jhe  economy  of  the  Father 


and  of  the  Son  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind :  erea 
tion  being  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  redemption— 
which,  however,  also  includes  transformation — to  th» 
Son.  Hence  it  is  a  confusion  of  these  economies  tc 
represent  as  strictly  (or  rather  abstractly  and  magic- 
ally) creative  acts  what  really  are  manifestations  oi 
this  transforming  power.  Besides,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  when  the  Church  repudiated  Monophysite 
views  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  same 
principle  also  apphes  to  the  manifestation  and  the 
economy  of  the  Son.  Hence  we  must  always  view 
Him  as  the  God-Man,  and  all  His  working  as  thean- 
thropic.  He  is  the  Creator  in  a  moral  and  religious 
sense,  who  above  all  influences  the  heart,  and  who, 
by  and  with  the  heart,  transforms  all  old  things  into 
new.  Under  His  word  the  withered  hand  moves  and 
extends,  along  with  the  withered  heart.  Perhaps 
the  idea,  thai  a  ban  of  miscarriage  and  of  barren  ■ 
ness  rests  on  our  earthly  bread,  v>hich  Christ  remov- 
ed by  thit  miracle,  showing  the  positive  fulness  which 
it  contains  when  His  blessing  descends  upon  it,  may, 
in  some  mea.sure,  help  us  to  understand  the  grand 
mystery  wliich  awaits  us  at  the  final  transformation  of 
this  world  (the  transformation  of  what  is  mortal,  tht 
renovation  of  the  earth,  the  setting  free  of  its  fulness, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tree  of  Ufe). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Baptist  an  indica- 
tion to  the  Lord  to  prepare  in  retirement. — Infinit« 
riches  of  Christ  even  when  a  fugitive. — The  wicked- 
ness of  Herod  could  not  embitter  the  heart  of  Christ. 
— Despite  the  opposition  of  the  great  of  this  world, 
the  people  were  drawn  after  Him. — How  the  Lord 
still  rewards  with  His  miracles  the  confidence  that 
leadeth  after  Him  into  the  wilderness. — The  Lord, 
who  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  from  the  intrusive- 
ness  and  presumption  of  the  great,  is  drawn  out 
again  by  the  confidence  of  the  poor  and  the  needy 
who  look  up  to  Him  for  help. — The  compassion  of 
the  Lord  ever  new,  and  ever  assuming  new  forms. — 
How  the  disciples  closed  the  day's  work,  and  how 
the  Master  closed  it. — The  old  and  the  new  time  as 
represented  by  these  two  sayings ;  "  Send  the  multi- 
tude away,"  and,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat:"^It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  go  away. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  away  from  Jesus  for  anything.— The  feast  of 
Herod  and  the  feast  of  Christ  (the  former  at  first  a 
meal  of  pleasure,  then  of  guilt,  and  lastly  of  anxiety 
and  of  sorrow  ;  the  latter  at  first  a  meal  of  necessity, 
then  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  last  of  heavenly  transport). 
— The  desert  realm  of  Christ  founded  in  love  a  figure 
of  His  heavenly  kingdom. — The  Lord  gives  every- 
thmg  in  His  kingdom  without  price  :  1.  Healing;  2. 
teaching  ;  3.  provision.  The  grace  before  the  meal 
.and  its  effects. — How  those  around  the  Lord  enter 
into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Him  by  faith  :  1.  The 
Apostles,  by  inviting  to  the  meal ;  2.  the  people,  by 
gathering  around  Him. — The  miraculous  feeding  at 
meeting,  and  that  at  parting. — Trust  entirely  to  the 
blessing  of  Christ. — Throw  open  the  secret  springs 
of  blessing. — Gather  the  fragments ;  or,  the  super- 
abundance of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  always  com 
bined  with  the  greatest  carefulness  of  its  resources. 
—How  the  Lord  of  glory  watcheth  over  His  gifts 
and  husbandeth  them :  1.  In  na' are  (life  from  death) 
2.  in  grace  (Christ  made  poor) ;  8.  in  glor"  (overy 
Ihing  converted  into  good). — How  the  Lord  converti 
.he  wilderness  from  a  dwelling-place  of  evil  spiriti 
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Into  a  well-spring  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  In 
u  literal  sense  ;  2.  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  The  further  Christ  appears  to 
remove  from  us,  the  more  closely  should  we  endea- 
vor to  follow  Him. — Jesus  has  never  been  idle,  but 
has  always  wrought  with  His  Father,  John  v.  17  ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  8. — It  is  often  unseasonable  to  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  when  we  should  rather  thinli  of 
the  goodness  and  the  omnipotence  of  God.— Still  it 
ia  right  to  use  all  ordinary  and  prudent  means,  since 
Ood  always  honors  their  employment. — Hedinger  : 
Christ  can  create  bread  even  in  the  wilderness,  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  19. — It  matters  not  with  the  Lord  whether  the 
provision  be  great  or  smaU,  Ps.  evil.  36. — It  is  the 
Lord  who  addeth  the  blessmg.— We  should  bring  bacl£ 
to  the  Lord  the  bread  which  we  have  got  from  His 
hand,  in  order  that  He  may  bless  it. — Let  us  not  think 
of  the  smallness  of  our  provision,  but  rather  of  the 
blessing  of  God. — Oramer :  Why  weepest  thou  ?  the 
Lord  reigneth,  Ps.  cxlv.  15. — Let  us  not  preserve 
anything  from  covetousness,  but  for  future  use. — To 
bestow  alms  on  the  needy  will  never  make  us  poorer. 
— God  can  nourish  those  who  have  many  children 
quite  as  readily  as  those  who  have  none. 

Gerlach  : — Meat  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer,  1  Tim.  iv.  5. — Hence  the  wicked  first  de- 
file and  corrupt  the  meat,  and  then,  by  the  meat, 


themselves. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  witnessu.j 
this  glorious  miracle  must  be  willing  to  be  content 
with  barley  loaves  and  dry  fishes. — Heubner  :  Christ 
never  continued  late  meetings  with  a  large  multi- 
tude. His  example  may  therefoi-e  be  rightly  quoted 
in  reference  to  protracted  conventicles  at  night  (still, 
a  Christian  congregation  can  scarcely  be  placed  on 
the  same  level  with  this  multitude,  comp.  Acts  xx. 
7). — Jesus  as  the  Head  of  a  house. — Grace  before 
meat  enjoined  by  the  example  of  Christ. — Similarly, 
carefulness,  preservation,  order,  and  arrangement 
taught  by  His  example. — The  daily  miracle  of  the 
feeding  of  the  millions  who  people  our  eartli. 

\_Prudentius  : — -Thi  eibus  paniaque  nosier^  Tu  pe- 
renrds  suavitas  ;  nescit  esurire  in  tevum^  qui  Tuam 
sumii  dapem. — Trench  :  Christ  proclaims  Himself 
in  this  miracle  the  true  bread  of  the  world,  that 
should  assuage  the  hunger  of  man,  the  inexhiu).ited 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  all  life,  in  whom  there 
should  be  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  the  spiritual 
needs  of  all  hungering  souls  in  all  ages. — D.  £ro-^n; 
(Com.  on  Mark  vi.  35-44) :  The  Bible,  so  little  in  bulk, 
like  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  whal 
thousands  upon  thousands  has  it  fed,  and  will  it  feed; 
in  every  age,  in  every  land  of  Christendom,  to  the 
world's  end ! — ^P.  S.] 


3.  Jems  Walking  on  the  Sea.     Ch.  XIV.  22-33. 


22  And  straightway  Jesus  [he]  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  [enter,  e/ijSijvat]  into  a 
ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  [to]  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  [until  he  should  hava 

23  sent]  the  multitudes  away.     And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  [xar'  iSiW]  to  pray :  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was 

24  there  alone.     But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  with  [vexed  by  the] 

25  waves :  for  the  wind  was  contrary.     And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  [at  3  o'clock, 

26  a.  m.]  Jesus  went  unto  them,  walking  on   [over]  the  sea.'     Aud  when  the  disciples  saw 
him  walking  on  the  sea,°  they  were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  a  spirit  [spectre,  <l>dvTacrf/.a]  ; 

27  and  they  cried  out  for  fear.     But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Be  of 

28  good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.     And  Peter  answered  him   and  said.  Lord,  if  it  be 

29  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.     And  he  said,  Come.     And  when  Peter 
was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he'  walked  on  [ovei']  the  water  [ctti  ra  vSaraj,  to  go 

30  to  Jesus.     But  when  he   saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and  beginning  to 

31  sink,  he  cried,  saying.  Lord,   save  me.     And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  [took  hold  of]  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  where- 

32  fore  didst  thou  doubt?     And  when  they  were  [had]  come  [up]*  into  the  ship,  the  wind 

33  ceased.     Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God  [®€oi!  utos  el]. 

1  Ver.  25.— 'E-ir!  t5)i/  Ad\aa<rav,  B.,  E.,  D,.  al.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Instead  of  the  leet.  recepta:  e'^tI  t^s  Srahda-a-rts 
[Lanffe:  dahin  schreitend  uber  das  Meer;  Ewald:  wandelnd  uber  den  See;  Meyer:  uber  den  See  hin  wandetnd.~ 

3  Ver.  26. — Fere  B.,  0.,  D.,  etc.,  [Cod.  Sinait],  read  fTi  ttjs  ^a\diTfTr\s  ; — the  text,  ree.  with  younger  MSB.  .  e'-Tri  t^v 
'^iiKaaaav.  [The  E.  Vers,  obliterates  the  distinction  between  eirl  ttjv  (accusative  of  motion),  and  eVi  ttjs  (the  &eni. 
tivG,  of  the  mere  appearing  on  the  lalte) ;  aa  does  A\m  the  Lat.  Vulgate  {nuper  mare  in  both  cases),  and  Luther  (auf  den 
Veir).  The  change  of  case  is  appropriate.  The  disciples  saw  the  Lord  walking  on  the  lake,  when  He  walked  ovm-  th« 
Ittkic  to  meet  them.    Comp.  the  Exeg.  Note,  and  Meyer  in  toe, — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  29.— [Better  Conant;  And  condng  down  from  the  ship,  Peter  walked,  etc.,  Karafias  airh  tou  irKoiov  i 
aerpoi,  K.T.A.—P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  32.— [The  oldest  antlorities,  including  Cod.  Sin.aiticus,  read  ava^iyToii/,  "when  they  had  come  hp,"  for  tai 
f/.iffdyTiDi'  of  the  received  text.  Tischendorf  adheres  to  the  latter,  but  lachmann,  Trogellcs,  md  Aiford  adept  ths  fo» 
ft'er.- r.  8.1 
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EXEGETICAX  AND   CEITICAL. 

Connection. — The  same  order  as  that  of  the  nar- 
rative before  us  is  observed  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  John.     Luke  wholly  omits  the  event. 

Ver.  22.  Straightway  He  constrained  His 
'lisciples,  e  v6  4  CDS  7}  V  dy  K  a  a  e  .  —  The  miracu- 
lous feeding  had  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  now  wished  to  make 
Christ  their  king,  i.  «.,  to  proclaim  Him  Messiah, 
John  vi.  15.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Jesus 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  withdrawing  Himself 
from  the  multitude,  which,  according  to  John,  follow- 
ed Him  to  the  western  shore.  The  reason  why  Jesus 
dismissed  his  disciples  was  probably  their  sympathy 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as 
they  had  at  first  been  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  apostolic  mission,  must  have  been  their  depres- 
sion when  the  tidings  of  John's  martyrdom  arrived 
(Mark  vi.  30,  31 ;  Luke  ix.  10).  This  sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling  rendered  them  all  the  more  suscepti- 
ble to  impressions  such  as  those  evoked  by  the  scene 
which  they  had  just  witnessed.  In  all  hkelihood,  the 
proposal  to  make  Jesus  king  was  intended  in  con- 
trast to  the  crime  of  Herod,  and  was  hence  all  the 
more  dangerous.  The  Lord  tarried  behind  in  order 
to  withdraw  Himself  the  more  easily  from  the  people 
after  He  had  calmed  them.  Upon  a  lonely,  quiet 
mountain-top  would  He  offer  His  sacrifice  on  that  no- 
table and  glorious  day. 

To  go  before  Him With  Lightfoot  and  Wie- 

seler,  we  view  the  event  as  follows  : — The  disciples 
were  not  to  pass  over  directly,  but  only  to  go  before 
Him  slong  the  coast,  and  to  take  Him  up  at  the  place 
appointed  {tt  ph  s  B-qd  a  a'iSd  v,  which  Wieseler  un- 
derstands as  referring  to  the  eastern  Bethsaida, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan).  When  Jesus  had 
dismissed  the  people  and  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
bhip  was  already  a  prey  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and 
driven,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  disciples,  into  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  (The  expression  /Sacra^'ifiJ^ue- 
n  ov  implies  that  the  ship  was  helpless.)  During 
three  watches,  or  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  disciples  had  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the 
ship  back  to  the  eastern  coast,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Master  near  Bethsaida.  They  were  only  driven  far- 
ther westward ;  and  when  the  Saviour  finally  came 
into  the  ship,  they  were  already  quite  close  to  the 
western  shore.  While  thus  laboring  tiU  completely 
exhausted,  the  Lord  Jesus  awaited  them  on  the  east- 
em  shore.  It  was  under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances that  He  felt  impelled  to  manifest  His  miracu- 
lous power,  in  an  entirely  new  manner.  Compassion 
for  those  who  toiled  on  the  sea,  and  a  sense  of  exalt- 
ation over  the  rebeUious  element  which  separated 
Him  from  His  disciples,  determined  Him  to  go  forth 
upon  the  sea.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  this  mir- 
acle is  as  fullof  meaning  and  importance  as  any  other 
of  the  many  displays  of  His  compassion  and  love. 
— According  to  the  common  view,  which  is  adopted 
even  by  Meyer,  the  Lord  had  commanded  the  disci- 
ples to  pass  over  before  Him ;  but  their  passage  was 
much  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  when  He,  walking 
on  the  sea,  overtook  them,  and  calmed  t'ue  storm. 
Against  tliis  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  con- 
Biderations :  1.  If  the  above  view  were  correct,  we 
should  have  expected  that  the  disciples  would  have 
asked  the  Master  how  he  intended  lo  pass  over.  No 
other  ship  than  theirs  was  in  waiting  (John  vi.) ;  nor 
Irould  it  have  been  possible  to  have  contemplated 


the  long  road  by  land,  more  especially  as  the  Evan 
gehst  speaks  of  n  podye  iv,  which  implies  a  shor" 
passage,  until  He  had  dismissed  the  people.  Least 
of  all  would  the  disciples  expect  that  Christ  would 
walk  over  the  sea,  else  they  could  not  afterward  have 
been  afraid  and  regarded  Him  as  a  spectre.  2.  If  it  had 
been  intended  that  the  disciples  should  have  directly 
passed  over,  and  not  have  met  the  Lord  on  the  east- 
ern shore,  the  journey  by  which  they  so  soon  reached 
the  middle  of  the  sea  would  have  been  extremely  ra- 
pid, and  the  statement  about  contrary  winds  would 
appear  unaccountable.  3.  As  the  disciples  were  close 
by  the  western  shore  when  the  Lord  came  up  to 
them,  the  miracle  which  He  performed  would  have 
been  entirely  useless  if  they  had  hitherto  followed 
their  intended  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
urge  in  favor  of  our  own  interpretation ;  1.  The  terms 
TT  p  ody€  ip^  ecos , — implying  that  He  intended  to 
joiu  them  very  shortly.  The  expression  €  i  s  t  i  ir  t. 
pav  must  be  explained  as  meaning,  "  in  the  direction 
of,"  or  "  toward  the  other  side,"  or  else  "  with  a  view 
to  passing  to  the  other  side."  2.  If,  as  John  states, 
Capernaum  was  their  ultimate  destination,  the  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  tt  ph  s  ^  t]  Q  a  a'ih  dv  would 
be  that  it  referred  to  the  eastern  Bethsaida,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  disciples 
were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and  there  to  meet  the 
Lord.  8.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  indeed 
be  contrary  to  their  will  when  they  found  themselves 
in  the  evening  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  ship  had 
been  driven  out  by  a  contrary  wind,  and  all  their  ef- 
forts at  rowing  proved  insufficient  to  counteract  its 
effects.  The  ship  was  ^  aa  av  i  ^6  jxt  v  o  v .  4.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  Jolin,  they  were  close  by 
the  western  shore  when  the  Saviour  joined  them,  and 
the  wind  was  still  strong.  Had  it  been  a  westerly 
wind  their  difficulties  would  by  that  time  have  been 
almost  overcome,  and  thus  help  arrived  too  late.  But 
here  the  objection  may  be  urged,  that,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  wind  was  al- 
layed when  Jesus  entered  the  ship.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  wind,  which  was  contrary  to  them 
while  they  sought  to  reach  the  eastern  shore,  would 
now  be  propitious,  when,  after  having  received  Jesus 
into  the  ship,  they  would  steer  for  the  western  shore. 
But  a  glance  at  the  map  will  remove  this  difficulty. 
From  any  point  on  the  eastern  shore  the  disciples 
would  require  to  steer  northward  in  order  to  reach 
Juhas.  A  strong  northeasterly  wind  had  driven  them 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  far  into  the  sea.  Hence 
they  were  probably  a  good  way  beyond  Capernaum  ; 
and  if  the  wind  had  lasted,  it  would  still  have  been 
contrary  to  them  in  reference  to  reaching  that  port. 
This  also  explains  the  terror  of  Peter.  The  Lord 
came  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  while  Peter,  in 
meeting  Him,  had  to  go  against  wind  and  waves.  5. 
Lastly,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  this  mira- 
cle, it  was  evidently  called  forth  by  the  distress  of 
the  disciples,  which  at  the  same  time  was  symboUcal, 
while  the  miraculous  help  afforded  them  had  both  a 
direct  and  a  symbolical  import. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  fourth  -watch  of  the  night, — 
i.  e.,  between  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  an  earlier  period  both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks 
divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  each  of  four 
hours.  From  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  thej 
adopted  the  Roman  practice  of  reckoning  four  watch 
es,  each  of  three  hours,  viz.,  oij/e.  ueaoiiKTiov,  aAtitTo- 
potpcui/ta,  TTpm.     (Comp.  Winer  sub  J^achtwache,) 

Ver.  25,  26.  Over  the  sea  (ver.  25,  M  t  ri  p  Sii 
KatnTap,  according  lo  the  true  readirg) ;  on  the  se? 
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ver.  26,  ^irl  t  tj  5  SiaK.). — The  text  thus  points  out  a 
nice,  but  very  important,  distinction.  In  ver.  25,  the 
main  point  of  th'e  narrative  lies  in  this,  that  Jesus 
hastened  oV3r  tlie  sea  to  join  the  disciples  ;  while  in 
ver.  26  the  disciples  are  chiefly  struck  with  the  mirac- 
ulous sight  of  one  walking  on  the  sea.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  say  that  the  gloss  of  Paulus,  Stolz, 
and  Gfrorer,  "  walking  on  the  high  sJiore  above  the 
sea,"  is  a  poor  evasion  of  the  difSculty.*  Any  such 
Idea  is  completely  refuted  by  the  expression  :r «  p  1  e  - 
iriXTTiaej'  e'lr!  ra  vSara  (ver  29),  and  by  the 
scene  between  Christ  and  Peter,  as  well  as  by  the 
impossibility  of  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
Christ  on  the  shore  and  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  [especially  during  a  storm  on  the  lake].  Be- 
sides, the  terror  of  the  disciples  shows  that  the  event 
was  miraculous. 

The  miracle  itself. — It  has  been  regarded  :  L 
As  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  sway  of  the  Sou  of 
God  over  the  elements — a  Monophysite  view  which 
has  lately  again  been  advanced  by  Meyer.f  In  re- 
ply, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  narrative  implies 
not  merely  sway  over  the  elements,  but  also  omnipo- 
tent sway  over  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
was  not  a  docetic,  but  a  real  body.  2.  We  have  al- 
1  eady  adverted  to  the  natural  [or  rather  unnatural, 
because  grammatically  and  exegetically  impossible] 
explanation  by  Paulus  and  others,  which  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  narrative.  3.  Some  have  repre- 
sented it  as  merely  a  natural  event,  which  tradition 
had  clothed  in  a  symbolical  or  i^ythical  form  (Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Hase,  and  partly  also  de  Wette).  4. 
Bolten  speaks  of  swimming  (! !).  6.  Some  have  char- 
acterized it  as  a  mythical  anecdote  of  the  sea,  with 
special  reference  to  2  Kmgs  ii.  14 ;  vi.  6 ;  Job  ix.  8, 
and  to  foreign  legends  (Strauss).  6.  Weisse  views  it 
allegorically ;  while,  7.  Olshausen  holds  that  our 
Lord  here  manifested  a  power  inherent  in  His  higher 
corporeity.  Meyer  denounces  this  view  as  docetic, — 
a  charge  which  Olshausen  might  have  retorted  with 
rauct  greater  justice;  for  manifestly,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  had  sustained  His  human 
nature  while  walking  on  the  water,  we  make  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  two  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  which  after  all  is  Docetum.  Olshausen 
is,  in  the  main,  right  hi  remarking  that  it  is  a  mistake 
U)  regard  the  transformation  of  Christ  as  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  that  this  transformation  and  perfec- 
tion extended  over  all  His  Ufe.  We  object  only  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  this  truth.  It  were 
more  correct  to  say,  that  while  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  viewed  as  a  state,  commenced  with  His  resur- 
rection, the  disposition  toward  it  was  not  ordy  inhe- 
rent in  His  body  from  the  first,  but  increasingly  man- 
ifested itself  and  developed  during  the  whole  course 
of  His  life.  Hence  also  the  Lord  manifested  this 
glory  on  special  occasions,  even  before  His  final  suf- 
ferings. At  His  baptism  it  had  appeared  in  a  sign 
from  heaven.     Again,  at  the  miracle  in  Caua,  and 

*  [The  preposition  firi  with  the  genitive  may  mean  :  071 
(%«  iank  of,  but  only  after  verbs  of  rest,  as  in  John  xxi.  1 
fir!  TTJs  daKaa-iTiis  Trjs  Ti^fpdSos),  not  after  verbs 
of  motion,  as  TrepiiraTet'i',  and  still  less  with  the  accusative. 

— P  8  1 

~  t  ri  can  see  no  monophysitism  in  Meyer,  who  simply 
lays  in  loc.  (p.  800) :  "  Die  Sache  bleibt  cm  wunderbures 
Oelien  auf  dem  See,  welches  ....  unter  den  Gesichtspunkt 
der  Ohristo  als  Sohn  Gottes  inwohnenden  Herrschatt  iiber 
ile  Elemente  und  ihre  Krafte  zu  stellen,  hinsichtlich  dcs 
Wie  der  Ausfulirung  aber  viillig  nnbestimmbar  ist;"  i.  «,, 
Meyer  admits  here  a  supernatural  miracle,  which  must  be 
lerived  from  Obrisfa  p>  wer  over  nature  dwelling  in  Hi>3 


when  miraculously  feeding  the  multitude,  it  had  f  hon« 
forth,  and  that  not  merely  as  inherent  in  Him,  but  ai 
extending  to  others  and  working  wonders.  And  now, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  disciples,  it  burst  f(  rth  in  all 
its  majesty;  while  soon  afterward  ii  manifested  itself 
even  in  a  visible  manner  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration, for  the  twofold  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  entered,  of  His  own  free  choice,  upon  the 
path  of  suffering  which  now  opened  before  Him,  and 
of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  From  the 
fact  that  by  faith  Peter  could  share  in  this  matter 
we  infer  that  the  walking  on  the  sea  was  a  moment- 
ary manifestation  of  a  spiritual  power,  inherent  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  had  not  as  yet  appeared.  Pe- 
ter— as  indeed  our  human  nature  generally — possess- 
ed the  same  inherent  power,  which  represents  the 
germ  of  the  resurrection.  But  in  our  present  state 
this  power  is  clogged  and  fettered  by  smfuhiess ; 
and  in  this  instance  is  only  awakened  by  the  wonder- 
working word  of  the  Lord,  while  it  again  disappears 
so  soon  as  faith  gives  place  to  doubt.  Thus  this  mil 
acle  of  Christ  is  a  miracle  on  His  own  person,  just 
like  the  miraculous  birth,  the  testimony  at  His  bap- 
tism, the  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  ascension — pointing  back  to  the  first 
two,  and  again  forward  to  these  other  events.  This 
miracle  on  Him  led  to  the  miracle  by  Him,  or  to 
the  summons  addressed  to  Peter  to  walk  with  Him 
on  the  water.  The  instances  sometimes  adduced  of 
somnambulists*  and  others  who  have  walked  on  the 
water  can  by  no  means  explain  this  miracle,  but 
they  deserve  notice  as  mechanical  and  pathological 
manifestations  of  a  power,  showing  what  is  possible 
and  inherent  in  human  nature,  weighed  down  as  it 
still  is  by  sin,  and  concealed  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second  fife.  At  any  rate,  tliey 
shed  a  dim  'ight  over  that  world  of  higher  life  wliich 
the  God-Man  opened  up,  and  into  which  Peter  for  a 
short  space  entered,  through  the  operation  of  faith. 

[Tkenoh,  following  Olshausen,  Neander,  Ullmani., 
and  other  fierman  divines,  remarks  on  this  miracle 
{Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  286):  "  The  miracle  is  not 
the  violation,  nor  yet  the  suspension  of  law,  but  the 
incoming  of  a  higher  law,  as  of  a  spiritual  in  the 
midst  of  natural  laws,  and  the  momentary  asserting, 
for  that  higher  law,  of  the  predominance  which  it  was 
intended  to  have,  and  but  for  man's  fall  it  would  al- 
ways have  had,  over  the  lower  ;  and  with  this  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation  of  the  prevalence  which  it  shall 
one  day  recover.  Exactly  thus  was  there  here  the 
sign  of  the  lordship  of  man's  will,  when  that  will  is 
in  absolute  harmony  with  God's  will,  over  external 
nature.  In  regard  of  this  very  law  of  gravity,  a  fee- 
ble, and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  possessed, 
remnant  \  of  his  power  survives  to  man  in  the  well- 
attested  fact  that  his  body  is  lighter  when  he  ii 
awake  than  sleepmg  [as  was  observed  even  by  Pliny 
Hist.  Nat.  vii.  18] ;  a  fact  which  every  man  wlio  has 
carried  a  child  would  be  able  to  attest.  From  tMs 
we  conclude  that  the  human  consciousness,  as  an  in^ 
ner  centre,  works  as  an  opposing  force  to  the  attrao- 


as  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  exact  mode  of  which  cannot  b 
defined. -P.  S.] 

*  Die  Seherin  von  Prevorsf,  1.  T7. 

t  [This  collocation  of  words,  placing  two  or  more  adjec- 
tives, which  are  defined  by  adverbs,  before  the  noun,  is  li 
palpable  Germanism,  which  to  the  English  ear  sounds  be.ivy 
and  inelefrant.  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Trdnch,  who  %vrc,u 
such  readable  books  on  the  Eiiglisb  language,  and  the  stuilj 
of  words,  and  is  otherwise  a  fresh,  racy,  and  idicinatlc  wii- 
ter,  should  be  frequently  so  careless  and  nonchrlant  in  hlf 
style. -P.  S.l 
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iion  of  the  earth  and  the  centripetal  force  of  gravity, 
however  unable  now  to  overbear  it." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  It  is  a  ghost,  or  a  spectre  [not  spirit, 
as  in  the  E.  V.],  tp  a  v  t  a  a  fjni.  [not  nvivfia]  i  a - 
T  1  f , — Their  belief  in  the  apparition  of  spectres  ia 
here  presupposed.  The  vivid  sketch  of  their  sudden 
terror  may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  narrative.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  apparition  as  an  indication  of  coming  evil. 
— According  to  the  narrative  of  John,  they  were  al- 
ready between  twenty-five  and  thirty  furlongs  from 
the  eastern  shore,  i,  c,  across  about  three  fourths  of 
the  lake. 

A''er.  28.  [Alford  :  "  This  narrative  respecting  Pe- 
ter Is  pecuhar  to  Matthew.  It  is  in  very  strict  accord- 
ance with  his  warm  and  confident  character,  and  has 
been  called  almost  a  *  rehearsal  ^  of  his  denial  after- 
ward. It  contains  one  of  the  most  pointed  and  strik- 
ing revelations  which  we  have  of  the  nature  and  an- 
alogy  of  faith,  and  a  notable  example  of  the  power 
of  the  higher  spiritual  state  of  man  over  the  inferior 
laws  of  matter,  so  often  brought  forward  by  our  Lord. 
See  ch.  xvii.  20  ;  xxi.  21." — Peter's  fault  lay  in  the 
words :  "  Bid  me,"  which  betray  an  ambitious  and 
overconfident  desire  to  outdo  and  outdare  the  other 
disciples,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  of  the 
boastful :  "  Although  all  shall  be  oifended  at  Thee, 
yet  will  not  /."—P.  S.] 

Ver.  29.  And  He  said  :  Come ! — One  of  those 
commands  of  sovereignty  which  prove  that  the  Lord 
possessed  the  full  consciousness  of  His  power.  [But 
it  is  more  probably  the  permissive  Come,  i.  e.,  "  Make 
the  experiment,  if  thou  desirest."  The  Lord  knew 
that  Peter's  courage  would  fail  him., — P.  S.] 

Ver.  30.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boister- 
ous,— i.  c,  the  high  waves,  impelled  by  the  wind, 
rushing  against  him.  [As  long  as  Peter  looked  to 
Jesus  only,  he  rose  by  faith  over  the  elements  of  na- 
ture ;  but  as  soon  as  he  looked  away  from  Jesus  to 
the  boisterous  waves,  he  began  to  doubt,  to  despond, 
and  to  sink. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  31.  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  — 
A  I  <T  rd^ ^  I  V  means  properly,  to  turn  irresolutely  in 
1,-vo  directions,  to  waver.  Matt,  xxviii.  17.  TlpaiTov 
IxfP    lQa.pl>  faas,    UiTTepop    5e  ^SeiXtaffay.       Euth.    Ziga- 

benus. 

Ve;.  32.  And  ^rhen  they  were  come  into 
the  ship  — Meyer :  "  According  to  the  narrative  in 
lohn,  Christ  did  not  enter  the  ship,  though  the  disci- 
ples were  willing  to  receive  Him.  An  actual  though 
unimportant  discrepancy."  Olshausen  accounts  for 
the  difficulty  by  remarking  that  the  disciples  at  first 
sought  to  avoid  what  they  regarded  as  a  spectre  ;  but 
when  th'ey  recognized  the  Lord,  they  were  anxious  to 
receive  Him, — which  implied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  He  actually  entered  the  ship.  Again,  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  we  read :  fje  e\i  irape  K6  e'tv  aii- 
T  ovs .  Apparently  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Christ  to  precede  the  disciples,  and  to  point  out  the 
direction  hi  which  to  follow  Him.  This  intention  was 
ifterward  modified  by  the  occurrence  with  Peter. 
Accordingly,  we  interpret  the  narraiive  in  John  as 
follows :  They  were  wilUng  to  receive  Him  into  the 
ship  on  the  eastern  shore  at  the  commencement  of 
their  passage,  and  now  (after  the  scene  on  the  sea, 
and  His  entering  the  ship,  which  John  passes  over) 
they  were  immediately  at  the  western  coast,  whither 
they  went.  Thus  Christ  had  passed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  sea  before  meeting  the  disciples. 

Ver.  oii.  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  [a]  Son  of 
God    -No  t  merely  the  Messiah  in  the  ordinary  sense. 


but  with  special  reference  to  His  divine  character  ai 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Meyer :  "  AccopJing 
to  Matthew,  Jesus  is  here  for  the  Srst  time  owned  bj 
man  as  the  Son  of  God  (iii.  17 ;  iv.  3 ;  viii.  29)." 
[The  persons  here  introduced  as  o  i  iv  t  f  irX  oii^ 
were  probably  the  crew  of  the  ship,  /.he  boatmen,  tht 
mariners,  and  perhaps  some  other  passengers,  as  di» 
tinct  from  the  disciples;  eomp.  vers.  15,  19,  22,  20, 
and  oi  ivdpuTroi,  ch.  viii.  27.  So  Jerome  :  Nauia  at- 
que  vectores.  Jerome  adds :  "  The  sailors  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  truly  the  Son  of  God  on  witnessing  one 
miracle,  the  calming  of  the  tempest :  yet  Arius  pro- 
claims Him  to  be  a  mere  creature."  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  omission  of  the  article  be- 
fore uios  generalizes  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Christ 
is  more  than  a  son  of  God,  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  in 
a  unique  and  absolute  sense,  as  He  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  mariners,  however,  being  probably  Jews,  could 
not  understand  the  term  in  a  polytheistic  sense,  and 
meant  to  infer  from  Christ's  control  over  the  elements 
that  He  was  clothed  with  divine  power. — F   S.l 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETF.\  AL. 

1.  On    the    miracle    itself,    see    the    ex^eticoi 

notes. 

2.  Scripture  often  compares  the  people  to  the 
sea  and  its  waves  (Ps.  xlvi. ;  Dan.  vii.  3  ;  Eev.  xiii. 
1).  Christ  had  just  assuaged  a  storm  on  land,  which 
had  almost  swept  away  the  disciples.  The  same  scene 
is  now  re-enacted  in  a  figurative  manner.  ieKot 
sways  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  He  had  calmed  those 
of  the  people,  and  as  He  shall  sway  those  of  the  na- 
tions. But  the  Apostles  are  unequal  to  the  emergen- 
cy. A'iid  when  Peter  ventures  for  a  while  to  walk 
with  the  Lord  on  the  waves,  he  soon  sinks  in  the  storjn. 
and  is  only  preserved  when  Christ  brings  him  hack 
into  the  ship  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  Apostlee, 
with  the  reproof  •  0  thou  of  little  faith,  toherefari 
didst  thou  doubt  ? 

3.  Along  with  a  view  of  the  exaltation'  of  Chris*, 
over  all  nature,  we  here  obtain  a  glimpse  not  only  of 
the  future  glory  of  the  children  of  God,  but  also  how 
the  throes  and  struggles  of  nature  are  calmed  and 
cease  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  The  narrative  contains 
three  miracles  combined.  The  first  prefigured  and  in- 
troduced Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension.  From 
the  second  we  learn  how,  even  upon  earth,  believers 
may,  in  anticipation  of  their  future  glory,  triumph 
and  conquer  in  the  midst  of  waves  or  flames.  The 
third  aifords  us  an  insight  how  nature  herself  shall 
be  delivered  from  her  subjection  to  vanity  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Lastly,  we 
have  here  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  future  dominion 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  over  the  sea  of  nations. 
A  British  painter,  H.  Eichter,  has  given  us  the  most 
afiecting  representation  of  Christ's  walkmg  ovei  the 
sea. 

4.  Shortly  before  this,  Christ  had  conquered  two 
giants  which  ever  endanger  society — famine,  and  rev 
olutionary  attempts  to  establish  a  new  millennium 
By  removing  the  terrors  of  the  deep.  He  overcame  a 
third  and  equally  great  danger.  In  the  interval  H« 
had  been  on  the  mount.  From  the  mountain  of 
prayer  did  the  great  Captain  of  humanity  conduct 
all  His  wars,  and  gain  all  His  conquests.  But  Chrisl 
preferred  to  meet  these  three  giants,  rather  thantrusl 
Himself  to  the  whims  of  that  despot  who,  after  hav 
ing  murdered  the  Baptist,  showed  a  dispositioa  « 
condescend  to  Himself. 
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6  From  that  time  forward  commenced  the  sway 
af  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  which  He  will  ultimately 
jubdue  these  three  giants  in  the  world. 

6.  It  ie  true  that  Peter  could  swim ;  but  in  his 
terror  be  lost  not  only  his  spiritual,  but  even  his  nat- 
ural, attainments. 

[Tkench  :  Peter  is  here  the  image  of  all  the  faith- 
ful of  aU  ages,  in  the  seasons  of  their  weakness  and 
their  fear.  So  long  as  they  are  strong  in  faith,  they 
are  able  to  tread  under  foot  all  the  most  turbulent 
agitations  of  an  unquiet  world ;  but  when  they  lose 
heart  and  fear,  they  begin  to  sink ;  and  were  it  not 
for  Christ's  sustaining  hand,  which  is  stretched  out 
in  answer  to  their  cry,  they  would  be  wholly  over- 
whelmed and  swallowed  up. — P.  S.] 


HOMILBTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ  walking  on  the  sea  :  1.  He  goes  over  the 
sea  to  bring  help ;  and  hence  walks,  2.  on  the  sea, 
displaying  His  omnipotence.  —  The  three  miracles 
combined  prefiguring  the  threefold  transfiguration : 
1.  Of  the  Lord  ;  2.  of  believers  ;  3.  of  nature  (Rom. 
viii.). — Why  the  Lord  constrained  His  disciples  to 
quit  the  multitude  ;  or,  the  dangers  accruing  to  the 
Church  from  the  enthusiasm  of  popular  excitement. 
— Christ  had  as  frequently  to  withdraw  from  the  peo- 
ple as  to  go  and  meet  them. — The  disciples  would 
have  sent  away  the  people  when  they  were  hungry ; 
Christ  dismisses  them  when  they  were  too  well  satis- 
fied.— Jesus,  in  those  nights  of  prayer  solitary  on 
mountains,  alone  with  HisFatl.ei. — The  lonely  nights 
of  the  Saviour,  of  which  the  blessing  descends  on  the 
world  in  the  light  of  day. — The  disciples  driven  by 
the  sea  from  the  Lord  until  the  fourth  watch  :  1.  In 
the  gospel  narrative  ;  2.  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
—How  the  necessity  of  the  disciples  evokes  the  most 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord. — The  miracles  occasion- 
ed by  the  need  of  His  people. — How  the  fear  of  spirits 
increases  a  thousandfold  the  real  terrors  of  life.' — The 
fear  of  spectres  ;  1.  The  truth  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  it ;  2.  its  errors  and  dangers. — Sad  self-deception 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples :  to  be  afraid  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  as  if  He  had  been  a  spectre. — How 
the  disciples  in  the  ship  of  the  Church  still  cry  out 
from  fear,  whenever  the  Lord  comes  over  the  waves 
with  a  new  display  of  His  glory. — How  they  imagine 
that  the  Lord  Himself  is  always  obUged  to  pass  over 
in  a  vessel. — How  the  world  wiH  be  set  free  from  its 
fear  of  spectres :  1.  From  superstition,  by  faith ;  2. 
from  apparitions,  by  miracles ;  3.  from  fear,  by 
peace;  4.  from  crying  out,  by  giving  praise. — "Be 
of  good  cheer :  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid." — The  reply 
of  Peter  :  "  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou," — indicating  the  ap- 
pearance of  uncertainty  in  the  midst  of  faith. — The 
faith  of  Peter. — The  character  of  Peter  the  same  here 
as  at  the  time  of  Christ's  last  sufferings,  and  during 
his  later  apostolate  (Acts  ii ;  x. ;  Gal.  ii.). — The  his- 
tory of  Peter  on  the  sea,  a  prelude  to  his  fall. — "  And 
He  said  :  Come." — How  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
Lord  grants  help  only  on  condition  of  a  faith,  which, 
howe7er,  Himself  has  called  forth. — Origin  of  doubt : 
he  looked  much  at  the  wind,  and  little  at  the  Lord. 

How  the  Lord  rescues  His  own  from  all  depths  of 

the  sea. — Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  His  people  amid  the 
icrrorD  of  the  sea. — Christ  an  all-sufiScient  Saviour 
botl  at  sea  and  on  land. — The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His 
?icti)ry  over  the  resistance  of  nature. — If  our  strength 
proTe  insufficient  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  His  strength 


is  sufficient  to  bring  Him  to  us. — How  unexpectedij 
at  the  end  of  thejouri  oy! — They  wished  to  land  oj 
the  eastern,  but  landed  on  the  western  shore. — Thj 
first  confession  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Sou  of  God,  th.' 
fruit  of  a  night  of  \mparalleled  terror. — The  mos» 
glorious  success  following  the  most  hopeless  toil. — 
Evening  and  morning  witnessing  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord. — How  Christ  ever  reminds  us  of  His  former 
miracles  by  working  new  wonders. — "  They  worship- 
ped Him  ; "  or,  the  homage  due  to  Christ  as  king. — 
Christ  walking  on  the  sea,  a  prelude  to  the  history 
of  His  sufierings  and  resurrection :  1.  Christ  separat- 
ed by  the  people  from  His  disciples  ;  2.  Christ  lost  to 
view  in  the  darkness  of  night  on  the  other  shore ;  3. 
the  disciples  driven  from  Him,  and  toiling  in  deep 
sorrow  and  need;  4.  the  miracuhms  reappearance 
of  Christ :  fear  and  joy. 

Starke: — Quesnel ;  An  humble  person  wiH  with 
draw  from  praise  and  glory. —  Zeisius  :  The  word 
which  we  have  heard  and  learned  must  be  evidenced 
by  the  cross. —  Osia?i,der  :  The  kingdom  of  Christ 
not  of  this  world. — Christ  withdrew  from  worldly 
honors,  while  we  seek  them ;  is  this  to  follow  after 
Him  ? — /.  ffall :  Worldly  prosperity  is  more  danger, 
ous  than  adversity.- — If  Christ  was  thus  instant  in 
prayer,  how  much  more  should  we  wrestle  in  it ! — 
The  quiet  of  evening  the  time  for  prayer. — Alone 
with  God. — Quesnel :  The  Church  like  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea. — God  leads  His  own  people  often  in 
strange,  but  always  in  a  blessed  and  holy,  way,  Ps. 
iv.  3. — -If  Jesus  be  absent,  there  is  only  misery  and 
temptation.  Nov.  Bihl.  Tub. — /.  Hall :  Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity. — New  wants  will  bring 
fresh  help  and  fresh  experiences. — Hedinger:  The 
heart  of  man  is  unstable, — bold  now,  and  again  fear- 
ful, Jer.  xvii.  9. — B'M.  Wurt. :  Alas  !  how  fearful  do 
believers  often  become  in  their  difficulties  and  sor- 
rows.— Oanstein  :  Even  beUevers  are  afraid  when 
Go'  omes  to  them  in  an  unusual  way. — J.  Hall : 
The  gracious  help  of  Christ  comes  always  at  the  right 
moment. — "  It  is  /;  "  I  am  with  thee  in  trouble,  Ps. 
xci.  16. — The  confidence  of  Christians. — The  assur- 
ance of  Christ's  gracious  presence  the  greatest  com 
fort  of  Christians  in  their  deepest  sorrows. — Hall  .- 
A  good  sheep  knows  even  the  voice  of  its  shepherd, 
John  X.  4. — Lord,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee. — The 
word  of  Christ  a  strong  bridge. — With  God  we  can 
achieve  mighty  things. — Nature  and  grace  side  by 
side. — However  good  our  purpose,  it  is  shaken  by 
temptation. — Mbl.  Wurt.:  Beware  of  being  too  bold. 
— Christ  does  not  suffer  us  to  sink  in  our  weakness. 
— Quesnel:  It  is  good  for  Christians  that  God  from 
time  to  time  allows  them  to  feel  their  weakness  and 
their  impotence. — Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. — The  Lord  sometimes  allows  His  people  to  3inl^ 
but  only  in  order  to  humble  them. — Osiander  :  To 
doubt  the  help  of  God,  must  lead  to  adversity;  there- 
fore keep  firm  hold  of  the  promise,  and  do  not  sink, 
Isa.  xliii.  12. — Oanstein  :  The  Lord  ministers  to  His 
ministers  more  than  they  minister  to  Him — Zeisiut: 
Christ  the  wonder-worker,  whom  even  the  wind  and 
waves  obey. — Quesnel:  A  consideration  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  tending  to  strengthen  our  faith. — Christ 
claiming  our  worship,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

Gerlach :  The  glorified  body  of  Christ  was,  as  it 
were,  visible  even  through  His  earthly  body ;  ch.  xvii. 
Hence  the  waves  were  like  firm  soil  under  Him ;  just 
as  Christ  passed  through  the  world  untouched  by  hu- 
man corruption  and  unmoved  by  the  passions  around 
Him. — In  his  faith  and  deep  attachment  to  JesuB, 
Peter  can  no  longer  bear  the  uncertainty.  As  on  other 
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occasions,  so  now,  lie  precedes  the  other  disciples ; 
hut  not  knowing  his  own  weakness,  he  soon  fails. — 
(xreater  than  common  demands  are  made  upon  those 
who  come  prominently  forward ;  but  if  their  tempta- 
tionii  are  stronger,  their  deliverances  are  also  more 
glorious. 

Heubner  : — In  the  history  of  Christ,  work  and 
prayer  always  succeeded  each  other.  Ora  et  labora. 
—His  need  of  solitude. — God  allows  sorrow  to  befall 
us  because  He  foresees  its  end. — When  He  is  absent, 
rest  is  wanting.— When  the  Helper  is  expected,  He 
Is  already  present. — He  knows  the  need  of  His  peo- 
ple.— The  presence  of  Jesus  drives  away  all  fear. — 
Peter  feels  his  human  impotence  only  when  he  is  on 
the  water  ;  i.  e.,  when  he  has  progressed  beyond  hu- 
man experience  and  strength  into  the  domain  of 
faith,  where  the  power  of  God  alone  can  sustain  him. 


He  now  feels  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  nature,  and  this  sense  overpowers  him  (but 
only  because  his  heart  is  divided). — Faith  can  nevei 
wholly  sink ;  it  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord. 

[AuffwsHne : — Ama^  Dmm,  amhulas  super  mare : 
mb  pedibus  tuU  est  seeuli  tumor.  Amos  aeculum, 
absorbebit  ie. — Chrysostom :  We  need  not  fear  the 
tempest,  but  only  the  weakness  of  our  faith.  Heme 
Christ  does  not  calm  the  storm,  but  takes  Peter  by 
the  hand. — It  is  of  no  use  to  be  near  Christ  in  person, 
unless  we  are  near  Him  by  faith. —  Wordm)orth  :  Pe- 
ter was  enabled  by  Christ  to  walk  on  the  sea  ;  so  the 
risen  bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  enabled  to  fly  up- 
ward and  meet  Him  in  the  air,  1  Thess.  iv.  lY. — Pe- 
ter sinks  without  Christ.  (Think  of  the  Church  ot 
Eome  in  her  errors.) — P.  S.] 


O.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIMSELF  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HIS  SUrEERINGS;  BEIN(i 
REJECTED  BY  THE  SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES  OF  JERUSALEM,  OR  THE  THEOLOGI- 
CAL AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  XIV.  34-36,  XV.  1-38. 

OoiTTKNTs: — Secret  landing  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee,  and  His  recognition.  Accusation  of  the  deputation  from  the  syBagogue 
at  Jerusalem,  that  His  disciples  transgressed  the  traditions.  Eeply  of  Jesus,  and  rebuke  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  of 
Galilee.  Christ's  teaching  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  tradition.  Jesus  journeying  into  the  heathen  country  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  woman  of  Canaan.  Second  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude ;  or,  second  realm  in  the 
desert,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  spiritual  authorities,  which  allowed  the  people  to  perish  from  want. 


1,   The  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  of  Galilee, 
teaching  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  tradition.     Ch.  XIV.  34-36,  XV.  1-20. 


Christ's 


Ch.  XIV.  34  And  when  they  were  gone   [liad  passed]   over,'  they  came  into  the  land  of 

35  Gennesaret.     And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge  of  him,*  they  sent  out 

36  into  all  that  country  round  about,'  and  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased;  And 
besought  him  that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem  [fringe] ''of  his  garment:  and  as 
many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole.' 

Ch.  XV.  1  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees  which  [who]  were  of  Jerusalem," 

2  saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders?  for  they  wash  not 

3  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.    But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  also 

4  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  [because  of]'  your  tradition?     For  God  com- 
manded, saying,*  Honour  thy  father  and  mother :  and,  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother, 

5  let  him  die  the  death  [surely  die].'     But  ye  say.  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his^"  father 
or  Ais'"  mother.  It  is  a  gift   [devoted  to  God,  a  sacrifice],  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  bo 

6  profited  by  me  ;  And  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  Jie  sliall  he  free. ^^     Thus  have 
ye  made  the  commandment  [law]  '^  of  God  of  none  [no]  effect  by  [because  of]   your 

I,  8  tradition.      Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias   [Isaiah]   prophesy  of  you,   saying,  Thia 

people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,"  and  honoureth  me  with  their  Ups- 

9  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.     [Is.  xxix.  13.1     But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me^ 

10  teaching  for  [as]  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.     And  [then]  he  called  the  mul- 

11  titude,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear,  and  understand :  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  [the]  maii  [t.  «.,  makes  him  legally  unclean]  ;    but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the 

12  mouth,  this  defileth  a  [the]  man      Then  came  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Kniw 

13  est  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after  they  heard  this  saying?     But  he  an 
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swered  and  said,  Every  plant,  wliicli  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 

14  rooted  up.     Let  them  alone:  they  be  [are,  cttrt]  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.     And  if  the 

15  blind  lead  the  bhnd,  both  shall   [will]    fall  into  the  ditch.     Then   answered  Peter  and 
IC  said  unto  him,  Declare  unto  us  this  parable.     And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without 

17  understanding?     Do  not  ye  yet  [Do  ye  not]  ^^  understand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  in 

1 8  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  ?     But  those  things 
which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart ;  and  they  defile  the  mart 

19  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false 

20  witness,  blasphemies:  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  [the]  man:  but  to  eat  with 
unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  [the]  ^^  man. 

*  Gh.  xiv.,  ver.  84. — [A  ia7repa(rai/T€s,  Ewald  and  Lange:  da  sie  Mnuh&rgeacMfft  waren  ;  G.  Campbell:  JtavinQ 
passed  over ;  A.  Norton,  Conant,  and  the  N.  T.  of  tbe  A.  B.  U  :  passing  over ;  Kheima  and  Archbishop  Kendrick  {Th4 
Four  Gospels^  N.  T..  1849) :  having  passed  the  water  ;  Wielif :  wkanne  t/iei  hadden  2:>as8id  ou&r  the  see.— P.  8.] 

*  Yer.  85,— [Lange:  da  die  Li'ute . . .  Urn  ertannten;  Norton:  when  they  saw  who  he  was;  Campbell,  and  Conast : 
bnaw-lng  him,  €Tri'yv6vres  aurof . — P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  35. — [Els  o\7}i/  t^v  irfpix^pov  4  KeivTjVy  into  the  whole  neighboring  country ;  Lange;  in  ait 
game  Dntgegend;  Campbell:  through  all  that  country ;  Conant:  into  all  that  G0U7itry  round  {^omitting  only  the  about 
of  the  E.  v.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  86.— [Kpaj-7r€5a  correspond  to  the  n''^"^3  ,  which  the  Jews  were  directed  to  wear  on  the  corners  of  the  outer 
garments,  Num.  xv.  38  sq.  Campbell,  and  Kendrick  translate:  ttift;  Norton,  and  Oonajit: /ringe ;  all  the  older  English 
versions  to  A.  D.  1611:  hem — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  36.— [Campbell,  Norton,  and  Conant  drop :  p&rfectly  ;  but  Lange  retains  it :  (vollstdndig)  geheUt,  5  i  €  tr  cC  6  -g- 
trar  ;  Meyer:  sie  wurden  durchgerettet,  so  dass  ale  sofort  gesund  aus  der  Krankheit  hervorgiiigen. — P.  8.1 

«  Ch.  xv.,  ver.  1.— [Simpler  and  better  with  modern  translators  and  revisers:  Pharisees  and  Scribes  from  Jerusalem 
(droppiag:  which  were),  even  in  case  we  retain  the  article  ol  before  cnriJ,  which  is  omitted  in  the  authorities  of  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles,  and  also  in  Cud-  8inaiticus. — P.  8.] 

*''  Ver.  8. — [A  I  a  t  7)  c  TTapaSoaiu  v/jLWi/^  or  on  account  of,  or  for  the  sake  of  (Conant),  but  not :  on  the  pretense  of 
(Norton),  nor :  bt/  (E.  V.  and  Campbell).  Tbe  proposition  5  i  a  with  tho  accusative  seldom,  if  ever,  denotes  instrumental  • 
Ity;  besides  this  would  not  suit  the  connection;  for,  as  Conant  oovvectly  TeTcmrks,'-' it  v/os  rega?-d  for  tradition,  &s  of 
higher  worth  and  authority,  which  led  them  to  set  aside  tbe  word  of  God,  and  it  is  this  with  wliich  they  are  here  charged," 
The  Vulgate  c<»rrt^ctly  translates :  p^^opter  traditionem.  ventrain ;  the  Poschito  (Syriac  V.)  likewise  :  on.  account  of  your 
tradition;  Wielif,  Kboims:/or  your  tradition;  Cranmer  :  hecaase  of;  Tyndale  and  Geneva  B.  falsely;  through,  ft^T 
which  the  Bishops'  B.  and  King  James'  B.  substituted  by.  All  the  good  German  versions  have  :  um  . .  willeii,  or  wegen^ 
on  account  of — ^P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  4.— [So  according  to  the  reading:  epereiAaro  \4'ywi'.  But  the  older  reading  of  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  patristic  citations,  is  e  ^Tr  e ,  said  (without  commanded).  So  Lachm.  and  Tischend.,  while  Alford  retains  eVereiAotf 
TO  \iy(uv.    Lange  puts  geboten  und  {convmanded  wnd)  in  smaller  typo  in  parenthesis. — P.  S.J 

*  Ver.  4.— [©aydraj  TeAeuTarco,  lit :  shall  end  by  death,  shall  be  executed,  the  inaccurate  LXX  rendering  of  the  in- 
tensive Hebrew  form  nfl53^  DilD  ,  Ex.  xxi,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9.— P.  8.] 

10  Ver.  5. — [Ris  before  father  and  mother,  need  not  be  italicized;  the  definite  article  in  Greek  {t ^  irarpl  ^  t^ 
u7}Tpi)  having  here  the  force  of  our  possessive  pronoun. — P.  8.] 

11  Vers.  5  and  6.— [The  translation  of  this  somewhat  difficult  sentence,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  elliptical,  but 
not  necessarily  so,  depends  partly  on  the  construction  (see  Exeg.  Notes),  partly  on  the  readi.  g.  The  common  text  reads, 
ver.  6:  ov  M^  TL/j.7}cr7}  (which  the  E.  V.  co-ordinates  with  ^v  ehij,  as  a  second  part  of  the  protasis :  whosoever  shaU 
Bay  . . .  and  honor  not) ;  but  the  majority  of  ancient  critical  authorities  are  in  favor  of  the  future :  ov  fj.^  t  t/x'f)<T€L^ 
either  with  Kai  (so  Tischendorf  and  Alford),  or  without  Kai  (a*  Lachmmn  and  Tregelles  read).  The  Cod.  Sinait.  like- 
wise omits  fc a t ,  but  reads  t  i^ijari ,  and  inserts  after  co(p€AT}6i) 9  the  words :  oubev  €  ar  lv,  which  I  have  not  seen 
in  any  other  manuscript  or  critical  apparatus  (the  reading  is;  ovSeu  efrrti/  ov  firf  TL/xr)a7)  rov  irpa,  abridged  for  Trarepa, 
etc.).  The  choice  lies  between  the  following  explanatory  translations  :  (1)  Bui  ye  say :  "-Whoever  s<iith  to  his  father  or 
mother :  '■A  giff  \i.  e.,  it  is  an  offering  consecrated  to  God,  and  therefore  not  alienable  to  other  use],  '■  whatsoe'oer  zhou 
mightest  he  profited-,  with  from  me^  [i.  e.,  by  which  I  might  support  thee] ;  an^d  Twnor  not  {koX  ov  'fx^  ri^r\ari^  coordinate 
with  Uv  eln-Tj,  and  second  member  of  the  protasis)  his  father  or  his  mother  ..."  (supply  the  apodosis :  he  shall  be  free, 
or  is  free,  viz.,  from  the  obligation  of  the  fifth  commandment).  And  [words  of  the  Saviour]  ye  have  made  the  law  of  God 
of  710  effect,  for  the  sake  of  your  tradition.  (2)  Or,  if  we  read  {koX)  ov  fxT]  rifiijcrei,  and  commence  here  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  we  must  translate :  But  ye  say :  "  Whoever  saiih  to  his  father  or  his  m.other :  ""  It  is  a  gift  [i.  e.,  an  inalienable 
»ltar-offering]/ro?n.  which  tliou  mightest  be  benefited  by  me,'  "...  [supply  the  apodosis  of  the  Pharisees  :  the  same  is  noi 
bound  to  lumor  or  support  his  parents,  since  by  doing  so  he  would  violate  his  vovv,  or  alienate  what  belongs  to  God]. 
(^And)  he  [words  of  Christ]  shall  in  no  wise  honor  his  father  or  his  mother.  And  thus  ye  ha've  Tnade  the  law  of  God  of 
no  effect,  etc-.  80  Meyer  and  Lange.  But  this  ellipsis  seems  somewhat  forced  and  unnatural.  (3)  Or,  finally,  we  may  re- 
gard the  second  clause,  with  Grotius,  Bengel,  Winer,  and  Conant,  as  the  apodosis,  no  matter  whether  we  read :  k  ct  J  01' 
fjL^  T  I  fx-f}  cry ,  or  ov  /j.^  T  i/XT}  a  ^  I.  I  prefer  the  latter  (without  koI)  as  the  older  reading,  and  explain  :  But  ye  sa^y  : 
"  if^Jioe'eer  sdifh,  etc.,  he  (tbe  same)  shall  in  no  wise  honor  his  father  or  his  mother.''''  Thus  have  ye,  etc.  This  explana- 
tion avoids  the  hypothesis  of  an  aposiopesis  and  requires  no  supplement  of  an  apodosis  ;  it  also  retains  the  full  force  of 
ov  ix"^  ,  &  strong  negative  asseveration,  which  in  connection  with  the  future  expresses  earnest  dissuasion  or  positivo  pro- 
hibition (as  in  Matt.  xvi.  22 :  ov  ix^  iffrai  001  tovto).  If  we  retain  «  a  i  we  must  explain  it,  with  Winer :  *' Ae  i^o," 
i,  6.,  in  such  a  case  (comp.  Winer's  G-rammatiTc,  etc.,  §  64  sub  aposiopesis,  p.  529,  note  :  wer  zu  seinen  Miern  spricht . 
fer  braucht  auch — in-  diesem,  Falle — seine  Eltern  nichi  zu  ehren),  or  render  with  Scrivener:  he  sluill  not  them  lu}not. 
A.t  all  events  it  seems  to  me  most  natural  to  regard  the  second  clause  as  the  apodosis  of  the  Pharisees,  which  expressei 
their  decision  and  neutralizes  the  fifth  commandment.  The  Saviour  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  refute  them  and  simply 
Itutes  the  result :  Thus  ye  have  made  the  lano  of  God  of  no  .?jfect— Coaant  observes,  that  tbe  ellipsis  in  the  Common  Ver- 
kiun :  Tie  shall  he  free,  "  is  supplied  from  Beza's  Latin  Version  :  imsona  &rit,  and  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  Its  in- 
fluence ("often  injurious)  on  King  James'  revisers." — P.  8.] 

la  Ver.  6. — [The  authorities  are  divided  between  t^v  ivroK^v^ihe  commandment.,  rhv  v6fj.0Vyt?ie  latOt 
frifichend.,  Alfard),  and  rhv  xSyov^tTis  word  (Lachm.  and  Tregelles.— P.  8.] 

'»  Ver.  8.— TW  word«  of  the  t&tt  rec:  iyyi^ei  jxoi  6  \o.hs  otros  t^  aT^/xari  avrcoyj  are  wanting  in  the  oldetf 
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inthoritios  [including  Cod.  Sinait.],  and  omitted  in  all  criticfil  editions  [since  Griesbach].  Probably  an  insertion  from  thi 
Bepcuagmt.  j     tv    t  i     i    i 

n  Ver.  17.— [Leave  out  yet.  The  best  authorities  and  editions  read  ov,  not,  for  oiirte,  not  yet.  Dr.  Lange  Uiclu  lei 
w>ch,  yet.,  in  parenthesis. — P.  S.]  i,    i^  tt        *u  j 

:»  Ver.  20.-[The  Greek  has  always  the  definite  article  before  afSiiwiros  in  this  section,  and  the  E.  Yers.  thM  renden 
{tljl  ver.  18;  dejile  the  man. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  34.  Into  the  land  of  Gennesaret. — As 

the  time  of  persecution  had  commenced,  they  prob- 
ably landed  on  a  retired  part  of  the  coast.  This  ap- 
pears, 1.  from  the  manner  in  which  the  place  where 
they  landed  is  described ;  2.  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  people  of  that  place  brought  sick  persons 
from  the  scattered  houses  in  the  district,  and  that, 
according  to  Mark,  Jesus  passed  through  villages 
and  towns  before  He  appeared  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  ;  while,  lastly,  this  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  analogous  account  of  the  landing,  contained 
in  ch.  XV.  39.  The  designation,  "land  of  Gennesa- 
ret," Mark  vi.  53,  was  given  to  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake ;  from  which,  indeed,  the  latter  derived  its 
name.  According  to  Josephus  (De  Hello  Jnd.  3,  10, 
8),  the  district  extended  30  furlongs  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth,  so  that  it  must  have  comprised  only 
a  part  of  the  western  shore.  Robinson  (ii.  p.  400) 
suggests  that  it  extended  from  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
north  to  Mejdel  on  the  south ;  in  which  case  it  would 
nearly  embrace  the  modern  district  of  el-Ghuweir,  or 
the  "  Little  Ghor."  According  to  Josephus,  the  cli- 
mate of  this  district  was  very  mild,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. 

Ver.  35.  And  vrhen  the  men  of  that  place 
Tiad  knowledge  of  Him. — Meanwhile  morning  had 
dawned,  and  Jesus  was  immediately  recognized  by 
the  people. 

Ver.  36.  The  fringe  of  His  garment. — Gomp. 
ix.  20.  Christ  merely  passed  through  the  district, 
and  the  haste  of  His  journey  accounts  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  cures  were  performed ;  the  expres- 
sion being  at  the  same  time  symbolical,  and  indicat- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  most  passing  touch,  and  on 
the  other  the  strong  faith  of  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict. We  might  almost  have  expected  that  tradi- 
tion would  have  laid  the  scene  of  healing  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  in  the  country  of  Gennesaret 
instead  of  at  Paneas.  If  that  woman  lived  here 
after  she  was  restored,  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  ever  afterward  special  importance  attached  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  to  this  mode  of  healing.  But 
we  must  remind  the  reader  that  Jesus  passed  through 
the  lower  district  of  the  sea-shore  when  He  perform- 
ed that  miracle. 

Ch.  XV.  1.  Then  met  Jesus,  etc. — The  follow- 
ing three  sections  (about  the  washing  of  hands,  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  and  the  second  feeding  of  the 
multitude)  are  only  related  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark. 
Between  these  events  and  those  formerly  related,  we 
must  insert  the  address  of  Jesus,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  concerning  the  manna  of  heaven  (John 
ei.  22-71),  as  also  the  festival  of  Easter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  John  vi.,  was  close  at  hand,  even  at  the 
first  feeding  of  the  multitude.  From  Luke  x.  38,  we 
would  infer  that  Jesus  had  on  that  occasion  tarried 
in  Bethany,  while  the  disciples  went  on  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  Jewish  capital,  the  disciples  seem  to  have 
given  offence  by  their  bold  statements  and  by  the 
evangelical  liberty  of  their  conduct.  Hence  Jesus 
»03  now  charged  with  heresy  in  Galilee,  and  was 


watched  in  the  field.  Then  followed  the  healing  ol 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  and  of  him  who 
was  possessed  with  a  blind  and  dumb  devil,  the  lasl 
conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  of  Galilwi 
the  parables  and  probably  the  events  recorded  in 
Luke  xiii.  1-9  and  11-17.  Meantime,  the  deputa- 
tion of  Pharisees  and  scribes,  with  which  our  section 
opens,  had  arrived  from  Jerusalem ;  having  been 
despatched  partly  on  account  of  the  offence  which 
the  disciples  had  given  in  the  holy  city,  and  partlj 
on  account  of  the  report  of  the  Pharisees  of  Galilee, 
to  the  effect  that  Jesus  was  too  powerful  lor  them 
and  that  they  required  assistance  from  the  capital. — 
The  arrangement  of  Matthew  follows  the  order  of 
things  more  than  of  time.  After  having  related  how 
the  Lord  was  repelled  by  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  he  now 
records  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  synagogue. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes. — With  the  arti- 
cle.* We  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Codd.  B.,  D. 
Grig.,  etc.,  by  which  the  Pharisees  are  mentioned  be 
fore  the  scribes,  although  this  is  opposed  by  Lach- 
mann  and  Tischendorf.  The  persecution  at  Jerusit 
lem  originated  with  the  Pharisees,  the  scribes  having 
given  it  a  proper  legal  form  in  the  shape  of  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  synagogue.  This  is  no  doubt  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  article,  and  not,  as  Meyer  supposes, 
"  the  scribes  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  and  had  come 
thence."  The  deputation  represented  the  whole  body 
of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  in  Jerusalem.  Therj 
are  references  to  several  such  deputations  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Ver.  2.  Why  do  Thy  disciples  transgress  ? — 
Referring  to  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded.  The  charge  is  at  first  urged  in  a  cautioue 
maimer,  although  the  Master  is  made  responsible  foi 
the  supposed  transgressions  of  His  disciples. — Th« 
tradition,  -napiSua is . — A  new  and  more  danger 
ous  mode  of  attack.  Hitherto  they  had  only  charged 
Him  with  violating  the  Sabbath,  or  with  supposed 
transgressions  of  the  law  itself.  But  now  they  based 
their  accusations  upon  tradition,  as  of  acknowledged 
authority.  The  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus  and  His 
teaching  might  be  urged  in  answer  to  their  charges 
of  violation  of  the  law  ;  but  the  disciples  were  appar- 
ently transgressing  the  traditions  without  any  excuse 
for  it.  The  7rapd5o(ns,  ^ypacpos  StSavKaXla.  Hesy- 
chius.  See  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Within  the 
circle  of  His  disciples,  Jesus  had  from  the  first  ie- 
clared  Himself  opposed  to  traditions,  but  their  renun- 
ciation on  the  part  of  His  followers  had  only  of  late 
appeared.  This  charge  of  the  Pharisees  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract.  Meyer :  "  The  Jews  at- 
tached greater  value  to  tradition  than  even  to  the 
written  law,  appealing  in  support  of  it  to  Deut  iv. 
14  ;  xvii.  10.  More  especially  did  they  pay  respect 
to  the  traditionary  injunction  of  washing  the  hands 
before  meals,  to  which  it  was  thought  Lev.  xv.  11 
referred.  See  Lightfoot,  Sohottgen,  and  Wetstein  on 
the  passage."  Jesus  did  not  reject  this  tradition, 
viewing  it  merely  as  a  custom  (which  was  also  con* 
mon  among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans).    H 

*  [.9c«  my  critical  not*  6,  p.  275.  Cod.  Sluait  lUcewiM 
puts  the  ritm'isees  first. — P.S.J 
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only  refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  binding  or  religious 
ordinance,  and  hence  omitted  it  in  urgent  circum- 
stances. Tlie  whole  passage  may  be  regarded  as 
throwing  a  peculiar  light  upon  the  history  of  Phari- 
iaiam,  with  its  "  hedge  around  the  law,"  and  upon 
that  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  Talmud. 

Of  the  elders. — Fritzsche :  The  teachers  of  the 
law.  Meyer :  Our  ancestors,  with  special  reference 
to  Heb.  xi.  2.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
official  7rp€(j-/3"T6poi  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the 
synagogues  were  the  theocratic  authorities  which 
administered  and  sanctioned  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors. 

Ver.  4.  Let  him  die  the  death. — In  the  original 
Hebrew:  nWI^  n'i'O  ^  he  shall  surely  du.  The  Sept. 
renders  it,  he  shall  end  by  death  (by  execution): 
9aviJiT(il)  TeAevrdroi. 

Ver.  5.  But  ye  say. — The  change  of  the  verb 
deserves  notice.  It  is  a  gift,  Swpoy,  "|3"li5  ,  a  sacri- 
fice or  gift  to  the  temple.  There  are  two  significant 
omissions  in  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  1.  eVri  or 
errrai  is  omitted.  If  a  person  merely  pronounced  the 
word  "  Gorban"  over  any  possession  or  property,  it 
was  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  temple.  Thus  it 
Lccame  a  kind  of  interdict.  Compare  Lightfoot, 
von  Ammon  ii.  226.  Mishna,  C^nj  ,  de  votis. 
Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  1,  22. — 2.  "But  ye  say,  or  make 
the  tradition,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father,  or 
his  mother.  It  is  a  gift !  that  with  which  thou  might- 
est  be  assisted  by  me,"  .  .  .  Here  Jesus  breaks  off  and 
allows  His  opponents  to  state  their  own  conclusion, 
which  was  as  follows  :  "  he  is  free  of  his  duty  as  a 
child."  The  Lord  seems  unwilling  to  draw,  or  at 
least  to  state,  the  sinful  conclusion  at  which  Phari- 
saism had  arrived.  Hence  the  aposiopesis,  which 
appears  most  clearly  in  the  language  of  Mark,  is 
peculiarly  suitable.*  Perhaps  the  inference  might 
have  been  differently  expressed  by  some  of  the  Rab- 
bins. Jesus,  however,  draws  his  own  conclusion,-|- 
which  is :  He  will  surely  not  honor  his  father  or 
his  mother.  So  Meyer.  But  Grotius,  Bengel,  and 
Winer  regard  this  clause  as  being  the  words  of  the 
Pharisees  themselves,  implying :  He  need  not  honor 
his  father,  etc.  But  this  view  is  improbable  in 
itself,  and  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  text. 
[Not  at  all.  Comp.  my  critical  note  1 1  on  vers.  5  and 
6,  p.  275.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  6.  IVIade  of  no  effect. — More  than  merely 
"  transgressed."  Some  Eabbins  (as  Rabbi  Eliezer) 
regarded  the  duty  of  children  to  honor  their  parents 
IS  higher  than  all  the  commandments.  But  the 
Jewish  authorities  insisted  that  vows,  even  if  incom- 
patible with  this  injunction,  were  binding. 

Ver.  1.  Well  (aptly,  (cax  i9  s)  did  Isaiah  pro- 
phesy of  you.  Is.  xxix.  13. — Not  in  the  sense  of 
natural  inspiration  (de  Wette),  nor  of  prediction  in 
the  strictest  sense  (Meyer),  nor  merely  of  apphca- 
tion  (Maldonatus) ;  but  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14  sqq.  with 
special  reference  to  Isa.  vi.  We  have  here  the  other 
aspect  of  the  hardening  to  which  the  prophet  re- 
ferred, in  the  shape  of  a  pretended  sanctity.  As  the 
Btatement  of  Isaiah  hi  reference  to  the  hardening  of 
ois  cotemporaries  was  completely  fulfilled  in  the  co- 

»  [The  nposiopesin  is  clear  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Hark  vii.  11,  after  Kop^av,  but  he  omits  the  second  clause 
lltosetlier,  viz.  the  words .  (/fai)  oti  m)  Ti/irjn-fi  (-ritiiiari), 
which  create  the  only  diffloulty  in  our  case.— P.  S.] 

t  [This  is  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  remark  that 
the  Saviour  was  unwilling  to  draw  or  to  state  the  conchisioa 
»(■  the  Pharteces.— P.  9.J 


temporaries  of  Jesus,  so  also  his  statement  abouj 
their  pretended  sanctity  ;  in  other  words,  his  verbal 
prophecy  about  his  cotemporaries  was,  in  this  respect 
also,  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  times  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  9.  In  vain,  iu  a  t  tj  v . — Meyer  explains  the 
expression  as  implying  that  it  fi&s  fruitless  (without 
moral  result)  and  groundless  {(emere).  In  our  opm 
ion,  it  expresses  the  idea  of  emptiness  or  vanity^ 
which  includes  groundlensness  in  point  of  principle, 
and  fniitlessness  so  far  as  results  were  concerned. 
The  Hebrew  text  has  no  expression  corresponding  to 
this  ndrriv;  but  the  Sept.  may  probably  have  trans- 
lated from  another  reading. 

Ver.  10.  Then  He  called  the  multitude Thy 

Saviour  turns  away  from  these  hypocrites,  whost 
questions  about  the  washing  of  the  hands  He  doe? 
not  even  condescend  to  answer,  since  out  of  thei? 
own  mouths  they  were  convinced  of  making  the  coni- 
mandments  of  God  of  no  effect.  Christ  now  turns  to 
the  people,  and  instructs  them  in  the  difference  be- 
tween Levitical  and  real  defilement. 

Ver.  11.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  defileth ; — i.  e.,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Levitica.  defilement  and  the  Sn  , 
or  prof  anus,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Lord  presents  the  Levitical  idea  of  impurity  in  a 
moral  light.  The  question  is  not — to  take  the  pres- 
ent instance — to  be  decided  by  the  physical  mouth 
(or  the  use  of  certain  meats),  but  by  the  moral 
mouth  (or  the  language).  What  is  here  said  con- 
cerning the  going  into  and  coming  out  of  the  mouth, 
applies  to  the  whole  series  of  Levitical  and  moral 
injunctions  concerning  purity.  The  statement  wai 
in  the  first  place,  indeed,  intended  as  a  justification 
of  His  disciples  on  the  charge  brought  against  them 
by  the  Pharisees.  But  the  inference  was  obvious, 
that  all  these  injunctions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
higher  sense  (although  this  did  not  imply  that  the 
Lord  denied  their  validity  as  Levitical  ordinances). 
As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  symbol  would  be 
completely  fulfilled,  its  outward  representation  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Ver.  12.  After  they  heard  this  saying. — 
"  This  remark  is  commonly  referred  to  vers.  3-9. 
But  we  would  rather  apply  it,  with  Euthym.  Zigab., 
to  ver.  11."  Meyer.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  repUed 
to  vera.  3-9,  while  in  answer  to  ver.  11  they  might 
bring  against  Him  the  charge  of  subverting  not  only 
tradition,  but  even  the  written  law.  Still,  theii 
anger  about  His  appMcation  to  them  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  must  have  increased  their  resentment  and 
ofience  at  His  xiyo^.  Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  ob- 
serve the  moral  distinction  between  giving  offence 
to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the  least  of  the  disciples. 

Ver.  13.  ETery  plant. — Referring  to  the  teaelt- 
ing  and  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  (Ewald^ 
Meyer,  etc.),  not  to  their  persons  (Fritzsche,  Olshau- 
sen,  de  Wette).  At  the  same  time,  we  should  also 
bear  in  mmd  what  was  said  in  Matt.  xiii.  about  the 
identification  of  individuals  with  the  doctrines  which 
they  professed. 

Ver.  14.  Into  the  ditch. — The  cistern.  Meye 
supposes  that  the  expression  refers  to  Gehenna,  im 
plying  that  they  were  hopelessly  lost.  _  But,  in  oui 
opinion,  it  primarily  applies  to  historical  and  na- 
tional, not  to  personal  judgments.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact,  that  both  classes  of  the  blind  a.re  said 
to  fall  into  the  ditch,— those  who  feel  their  need  of 
being  guided  (or  the  people),  as  well  as  those  wh« 
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think  they  see,  and  assume  to  be  leaders  (sec  John 
U.).  The  difference  between  them,  however,  was 
f  ery  great ;  and  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  people, 
;omp.  Rom.  ix.-xi. 

Yer.  15.  Peter. — Acting  as  the  representative  of 
ill  the  disciples ;  see  Mark  vii.  17. — This  parable. — 
The  whole  discourse  was  parabolical,  but  sufficiently 
;xplained  by  the  context,  and  not,  as  Peter  seems  to 
nave  supposed,  a  separate  parable  in  the  more  lim- 
.tod  sense  of  the  term.  It  appears  as  if  Peter  had 
felt  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  symbol  and 
the  reaUty.  Jesus  had  employed  the  physical  as  an 
emblem  of  the  moral  mouth,  and  in  that  particular 
His  statement  might  be  regarded  as  paraboHcal. 
But  even  in  that  respect  the  parabolical  form  had 
not  been  strictly  carried  out. 

Ver.  11.  Do  not  ye  understand  7 — The  place 
where  the  bodily  functions  are  finally  purified,  is 
that  where  they  terminate,  6  acp eSpaiv  (which,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  designates  both  anum  and  sel- 
lam  ;  derivatur  enim  airh  r  uv  eSpwv.  The  term 
is  evidently  related  to  ScfieSpos,  by  which  the  Sept. 
render  the  place  where  menstruous  women  under- 
went purification).  But  that  which  constitutes  the 
true  nature  of  man  can  only  be  cleansed  if  the  heart, 
whence  words  and  actions  issue,  is  purified.  And 
this  is  the  only  true  purity,  contrasted  with  which 
all  symboUcal  purifications  are  of  no  value.  [See 
above,  the  antithesis  between  mercy  and  sacrifice.) 
A  symbol  becomes  null  and  void  if  applied  against 
the  truth  which  it  had  been  intended  to  present  to 
the  mind.  In  that  case  its  real  object  is  lost,  and  it 
does  harm  instead  of  good.     Compare  here  Mark. 

Ver.  19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed. — The 
Saviour  rrnpUes  that  evil  works  first  pass  through 
the  channel  of  an  evil  mouth,  thus  disclosing  the  evil 
state  of  the  heart. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  Gospel  history  unfolds,  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  beheving  and  the  unbelieving  portion  of 
the  people  becomes  wider.  If  the  former  would  fain 
touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  in  order  to  be  restored, 
the  latter  excommunicate  Him,  because  His  disciples 
had  offended  against  their  traditions. 

2.  Let  us  mark  the  progressive  hostility  against 
the  Lord.  First  the  Pharisees  of  Judea,  .tlien  they 
of  Galilee,  had  pronounced  against  Him  ;  while  both 
are  now  combined  against  Him  and  His  word.  The 
expression,  "  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  from  Jerusa- 
lem," clearly  implies  that  they  were  a  deputation 
from  the  synagogue,  representing  the  whole  body  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

3.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  arrangement  adopted  by 
Matthew  was  intended  to  indicate  this  state  of  mat- 
ters. Hence  the  description  of  Christ's  conflict  with 
the  secular  authorities  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
assaults  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

4.  The  increasing  bitterness  of  His  enemies  ap- 
pears also  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  now 
charged  Him,  in  presence  of  the  people,  with  setting 
at  nought  popular  traditions.  They  evidently  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  as 
reflecting  the  teaching  of  their  Master.  Hence  the 
Lord  feels  called  upon  to  set  before  the  people  the 
contrast  between  self-righteous  traditionalism  and  the 
eternal  commandments  of  God.  This  He  illustrates 
hi  connection  with  the  first  and  most  special  law  of 
humanity.     But  the  principle   here  laid  down  em- 


braces a  far  wider  range.  It  condemns  all  diad  tra 
ditionaUsm  which  is  inconsistent  with  life,  and  indeed 
every  ecclesiastical  ordinance  which  in  spirit  or  in 
foi-m  is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  prmciples 
of  our  humanity,  with  the  institutions  of  God,  or  wiih 
the  demands  of  our  moral  nature. 

5.  The  mere  traditions  of  men  are  plants  which 
our  Father  m  heaven  has  not  planted.  They  have 
sprung  from  temporal  motives,  were  subservient  to 
temporal  interests,  and  became  a  temporal  curse  to 
those  who  blindly  followed  them.  Hence  also  thej 
shall  at  last  meet  with  an  earthly  fate,  and  be  rooted 
up.  According  to  Heubner,  the  future  tense,  here 
used,  must  be  regarded  as  implying  that  a  certam 
thing  must  necessarily  be  done.  But  although  it  is 
quhe  true  that  Christ  by  His  word  roots  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  tradition  in  His  Church,  yet  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  uprooting  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
those  judgments  which  the  progress  of  history  shal 
evolve.     Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  13. 

6.  The  antithesis  between  the  mouth  in  the  phys- 
ical and  in  the  moral  sense  involved  a  principle  by 
which  all  the  ordinances  concerning  meats  were  re- 
moved, in  view  of  and  as  fulfilled  by  the  law  of  the 
spirit.  This,  indeed,  was  the  main  ground  of  offend 
to  the  Pharisees.  However,  it  was  not  the  intentioL 
of  the  Lord  to  annul  on  this  occasion  these  ordinan 
ces,  as  little  as  He  meant  to  enjoin  the  cessation  of 
sacrifices  when  He  quoted  the  saying  of  the  prophet, 
"  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  also,  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  expres- 
sion would  exhibit  the  right  relationship  between 
what  was  material  and  what  immaterial  (which  had 
been  perverted  by  hypocrisy),  implying,  as  it  did, 
that  the  latter  was  of  no  importance,  and  even  con- 
temptible, when  contrasted  with  what  in  itself  wa« 
material.  On  the  symbolical  import  of  these  ordi- 
nances comp.  the  well  known  works  on  Old  Testa- 
ment Symbolism  [by  Bahr,  Kurtz,  Fairbairn],  and 
the  article  Jieinigkeit  in  Winer's  Bibl.  Encycl.  The 
religious  lustrations  prescribed  in  the  law  gave  rise 
to  the  Pharisaical  ordinances  concerning  the  wash- 
ing of  hands  before  meals.  In  His  teaching  the 
Lord  goes  back  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  lustrations,  laying  peculiar  stress  on  the  an- 
tithesis between  what  was  external  and  what  was 
internal,  since  the  Pharisees  were  in  danger  of  substi- 
tuting what  was  intended  as  a  symbol,  for  the  reahty 
to  which  it  pointed. 

7.  The  words  of  Jesus  may  be  regarded  both  aa 
a  doctrinal  and  as  a  controversial  statement.  The 
charge  of  the  Pharisees  implied  that  He  and  His  dis- 
ciples were  a  company  of  defiled  sinners.  Our  Lord 
retorts  by  showing  that  defilement  really  attached  tc 
the  Pharisees,  not  in  any  outward  sense,  but  by  the 
wicked  thoughts  issuing  from  their  hearts.  The  doc 
trine,  that  out  of  the  heart  come  e^ol  thoughts,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  dogma  concerning  the  devil; 
since  Satan  can  only  tempt  man,  not  produce  sin  in 
him.     Comp.  James  i.  14. 

8.  The  moment  when  Christ  turns  from  the  rulen 
of  the  synagogue  to  address  Himself  to  the  people,  is 
both  highly  significant  in  itself  and  typical.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fact,  that  immediately  aft«^ 
ward  He  passed  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Holy  Land  ;  not,  indeed,  directly  into  the 
coast  of  Tyre,  although  soon  afterward  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Sidon.  "  Perhaps  He  found  it  necessary  to 
impress  upon  the  disciples,  who  as  yet  could  no! 
fully  receive  the  *  contrast  b(!tween  Pharisaism  and 
the  -eUgion  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  cu  se  of  defilemen! 
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hung  over  the  Holy  Land."  Similarly,  Elijah,  when 
he  CO  aid  no  longer  find  a  habitation  in  Judea,  had 
passed  into  Phoenicia,  and  even  tarried  there  for  a 
Ump 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  welcome  and  the  ban  which  awaited  the 
Lord  on  Hia  return  into  His  own  country. — The 
lecret  landing  of  the  Lord  anon  a  pubhc  event. — The 
Becret  arrival  of  Christ  a  blessed  event  for  the  poor 
and  needy  who  trusted  in  Him. — How  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  would  have  shut  up  the  way  of  the  Lord : 

1.  Opposing  their  human  authority  to  His  divine 
mission ;  2.  their  vain  scholastic  questions  to  His 
heavenly  revelation  ;  3.  the  objections  of  their  tradi- 
tionalism to  His  proclamation  of  mercy ;  4.  their 
miserable  pretensions  to  His  blessed  reality  ;  6.  their 
thoughts  of  death  to  His  way  of  Ufe. — Sad  decay  of  the 
once  glorious  synagogue. — The  small  masters  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Master.  1.  They  call  on  Him, 
who  is  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  rebuke 
His  disciples ;  2.  to  wash  that  hand  which  restores 
life  and  health  ;  3.  to  purify  that  mouth  whose  word 
and  breath  sanctify  the  world  ;  4.  to  hallow  the  meal 
of  Hun  who  is  the  bread  of  Ufe.— The  tradUionalism 
of  the  elders  in  its  antagonism  to  Ihe  law  of  the  Eter- 
nal One :  1.  By  a  perversion  of  the  law  it  dares  to 
prefer  charges  against  Him  who  is  the  personal  law ; 

2.  by  its  traditions  it  renders  vain  even  the  eternal 
commandments  of  God  ;  3.  under  the  mask  of  sanc- 
tity it  dares  to  condemn  everlasting  righteousness 
itself. — Inseparable  connection  between  zeal  for  tra- 
ditions  and   hypocrisy. — How  the   Lord   brings   to 
nought  the  plans  of  these  zealots  :  1.  By  replying  to 
them,  (a)  throwing  Ught  on  their  doctrine;  (h)  on 
their  character  ;  2.  by  turning  from  them,  (a)  giving 
liberty  to  the  people  by  the  word  of  Uberty  ;  [b)  giv- 
ing liberty  to  His  own  disciples  by  the  call  of  liberty : 
"  Let  them  alone." — Hypocrisy  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment ;  1.  What  forms  it  assumed  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah  ;  2.  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  3.  in  our  own  days. 
—The  unprofitableness  and  the  judgments  of  hypoc- 
risy :  1.  It  is  a  spurious  service  of  the  lips  ;  2.  it  is 
a  vain  and  external  service  of  the  temple ;  3.  it  is  the 
vain  service  of  the  schools  (unreal  in  the  family,  in 
the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  state). — Let  us 
meet  the  hypocrisy  of  officialism  by  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Lord  and  turning  to  the  people. — The 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord.     1.  The  former  exalt  what  is  sensuous  above 
that  which  is  spiritual,  the  external  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, washings,  fasts,  prayers,  almsgiving,  etc.)  above 
the  internal ;  while  Jesus  sanctifies  what  is  external 
by  that  which  is  internal.     2.  The  Pharisees  convert 
the  emblem  into  the  reaUty,  and  thereby  destroy  it ; 
while  Jesus  merges  in  and  fulfils  the  symbol  by  the 
reahty. — The  offence  of  the  Pharisees. — Objections 
to  traditionaUsm :  1.  It  wants  a  divine  origin.     It 
has  not  its  root  in  truth  or  in  life,  and  hence  has 
neither  divine  authority  nor  divine  efiicacy.     It  will 
give  way  before  divine  institutions  (it  is  rooted  up) 
it  must   give  way  before  spiritual  civiHzation,  like 
heathenism,  or  like  primeval  forests. — "  Let  them 
alone"  (ver.  13),  or  justification  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. — ^The  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,     1.  What  they  have  in  common:  (a)  Their 
guilt ;    (6)   their   ultimate   fate.     2.   Wherein  they 
dift'er:    the  bUnd  leaders  are  responsible  both  for 
themselves  and  for  those  whom  they  mislead  ;  but, 
»n  the  rther  hand,  it  is  equally  sinful  on  the  part  of 


the  blind  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  blind  lead- 
ers.— The  fall  into  the  ditch. — "  Do  not  ye  yet  under, 
stand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  into  the  mouth " 
etc.  '—Terrible  import  of  these  words  of  the  Lord  in 
regard  to  those  who  pass  moral  judgments  upoi 
pomts  coimected  with  merely  outward  observances 
— Even  the  mouth  must  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  tha 
Lord,  and  what  it  partakes  becomes  a  spiritual  feast, 
but  only  from  its  connection  with,  and  dependence 
upon,  the  state  of  the  heart. — If  we  seek  purity  in 
external  things,  our  purification,  bemg  of  the  earth, 
will  pass  away.— That  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  coraeth  forth  from  the  heart. — Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life, 
Prov.  iv.  23.— The  deeds  of  the  heart  manifesting 
themselves  by  the  words  of  the  mouth. — Whatever 
cleaves  to  and  defaces  an  object  contrary  to  its  pur- 
pose, defiles  it ;  hence  the  defilement  of  sin. — The 
progress  of  that  defilement  which  separates  between 
the  Lord  and  us:  1.  Evil  distinctions  (exaltation  of 
the  outward  over  the  inward);  2.  adulteries  (apos- 
tasy from  the  living  God) ;  3.  fornications  (with  the 
world  and  its  pomp) ;  4.  thefts  (what  is  holy  is  taken 
from  the  Lord  and  given  to  the  world) ;  5.  false  wit^ 
nesses  (lying  accusations  against  what  is  holy) ;  6. 
blasphemies  (see  Matt.  xii.). — What  defileth  a  man 
before  God :  1.  Wherein  defilement  consisteth  ;  2. 
how  it  is  contracted. — How  eternal  purity  answered 
the  charge  of  defilement  brought  against  it  by  im- 
pure sinners. — How  the  wondrous  beauty,  purity, 
and  dehcacy  of  the  emblem  may  be  perverted  into 
impurity,  if  it  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  reahty 
which  it  was  intended  to  foreshadow. 

Starke : — Nov.  Bibl.  Tub.  -.   Those  self-conceited 
hypocrites  who  boast  of  being  the  Church,  are  gen- 
erally the  worst  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Christ.     Full  of  impurity  themselves,  they 
represent  as  sin  what  is  not  sin,  and  spy  out  the 
liberty  of  Christians,  Gal.  ii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6. — What  a 
shame  that  the  name  of  God  should  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text to  cover  ambition  and  covetousness  !     This  the 
false  church  has  always  done. — Quenriel:  A  desire 
for  new  inventions,  and  love  for  old  errors  and  super- 
stitions, are  the  fruitful  source  whence  the  disturban- 
ces of  the  Church  spring,  1  Tim.  i.  4-7. —  Cramer  : 
This  is  the  mark  of  all  hypocrites  and  sanctimonious 
persons,  that  they  treat  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
things  indifferent,  while  they  deal  Ughtly  with  things 
of  which  tbey  should  make  a  matter  of  conscience. — 
Woe  to  children  who  would  rather  see  the  back  than 
the  face  of  their  parents,  who  would  rather  commit 
them  to  the  grave  than  support  them  ! — Quesnel;  It  ia 
sacrilegious  to  devote  to  God  what  should  have  been 
given  in  fulfilment  of  duties  to  which  the  instincts  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  God  equally  point.^Hedinger ; 
Beware  of  sanctimonious,  people :  they  deceive  the 
simple,  but  are  ignorant  of  Christ. — Nothing  is  to  be 
refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  1  Tim.  iv. 
4. — An  miwashen  mouth. — The  heart  in  its  natural 
state  a  poisonous  fountain  of  evil  thoughts. — Every 
plant,  etc.,  1  Cor.  iii.  12. — It  is  quite  possible  to  be 
spiritually  bUnd  while  possessing  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  letter  and  even  outward  learning,  Isa.  Ivi.  10. 
— Nov.   Bibl.    Tub.  :   That  which   is   external   can 
neither  defile   nor  sanctify  what  is  within,  but  th« 
mind  and  heart  sanctify  or  defile  the  outward  deed, 
— Gossner:  Lying  traditions  are  turned  mto  truth, 
and  the  Word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ  are 
condemned  as  lies  and  heresies.-^God  desires  above 
all  the  heart. — Look  to  your  plants.     What  does  no! 
proceed  from  God.  is  not  tolerated  by  God.— Preac't 
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firs  and  liearers  often  lie  in  the  same  ditch  of  igno- 
rince,  norldliness,  and  pharisaical  self-righteousness. 

Imcj: — It  is  characteristic  of  a  false  faith  to 
exalt  the  traditions  of  men  above  the  commandments 
of  God. — Gerlach : — It  is  characteristic  of  sin  that  it 
cannot  remain  quiescent,  but  must  manifest  itself 
outwardly,  and  thereby  be  completed. — A  high  repu- 
tation before  men,  and  the  applause  of  our  cotempo- 
raries,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  kingdom  of  God  if  the 
new  birth  be  wanting. — That  which  is  external  re- 
mains such,  even  though  a  man  have  received  it  in- 
ternally. 

Heubner : — Genuine  and  spurious  purity. — The 
false  teachers  calling  the  heavenly  Master  to  account. 
— They  accuse  Him  of  instilling  into  His  disciples 
erroneous  and  dangerous  principles.— Let  us  not  be 
astonished  when  we  see  the  most  vain  and  heartless 
persons  arrogating  to  themselves  the  post  of  leaders 


in  rehgiouB  matters. — Custom  has  frequently  th» 
most  pernicious  authority,  and  proves  a  fetter  to  tin 
truth. — Immense  difference  between  the  traditions  oj 
men  and  the  commandments  of  God. — Outward  reli 
gious  claims  can  never  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  love. — None  could  have  been  further  removed 
from  a  religion  without  love  and  righteousness  than 
Christ. — Any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  usage  which 
proves  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  love  is  an  abom- 
ination unto  Him. — The  words  of  the  prophets  always 
true. — The  human  heart  the  same  at  different  periods 
of  time. — Man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  hypocrisy. 
— How  careful  are  we  to  be  outwardly  pure,  regard- 
less of  the  state  of  matters  within  !• — To  foUow  Jesus, 
we  must  be  free  from  all  human  authority. — The 
heart  of  man,  which  ought  to  be  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  naturally  the  dwelling-place  of  all  abom 
inations. 


2.  VhrisCs  Journey  into  the  Heathen  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  Woman  of  Canaan. 

21-28. 

(The  Gospel  for  Jieminiscere.) 


Cit.  XV. 


21  Then  Jesus  went  thence,'  and  departed  [withdrew,  avex'^PV'^^^^  i'^to  the  soasts  [re- 

22  gions]  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  sayhig,  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  Sou  of  David; 

23  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil  [KaKoJs  Sai/iovi^crai].  But  he  answered 
her  not  a  word.     And  his   disciples  came  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away 

24  [dismiss  her]';  for  she  crieth  after  us.     But  he  answered  and  said,  1  am  not  sent  but 

25  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 

26  Lord,  help  me.     But  he  answered  and  said,  ]t  is  not  meet'  to  take  the  children's  bread, 

27  and  to  cast  it  to  [little]  dogs.     And  she  said,  Truth  [Yea,  Nat],  Lord:  yet  [for  evea]* 

28  the  [little]  dogs '  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table".  Then  Jesua 
answered  and  said  unto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  [done,  yci/T^^jp-w]  unto 
thee  even"  as  thou  wilt.     And  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour. 

1  Ver.  21.^[Lit  ;  went forili from  thence  {^^^K6(vv  ^kgiOsv)  ;  Large:  ging  aiis  von  d&ri. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  23.— [Lange  translates   aitiXvirou   mnriv  :  Jinde  He  ai,  either  by  granting  or  refusing  her  reqnest ;  Campbell, 

Norton,  Conant,  Alf'jrd  :  diftmiHs  tier.    So  also  Meyer  :  entlame  sie,  -viz.,  by  granting  her  request,  which  is  implied  in  the 

ioawei-  of  Christ,  ver.  24. — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  26.— Fritzsche,  Lachniann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford]  read:     t  uk    e^frm,  following  D.  and  some  versions  and 

Ifttners  [instead  of  the  ^eiri.  7-fc.  o  I'j  K  eo-ri  Ka\6  f^  it  is  iiot  good,  or  proper].    A  false  interpretation.     [Meyer  derivea 

the  received  reading  from  Mark  vii.  27,  and  prefers  oiiK  e  ^f  rr  t  t,  es  ist  niclit  erlaubt,  it  is  not  lawful,  it  is  wrong. 

Lange  retains  the  reciived  reading  and  translates  Ka.K6v:  fein.    Codd.  Alex.,  Vatic,  and  Slnait.  sustain  the  text,  rec: 

•t'K  eo"T(  KaKov. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  2T.— [K  a  1  yap  cannot  mean  j/rf  (Luther  :  aher  dock  ;  Campbell:  yet  cm«),  which  denotes  opposition,  and 
«rould  qualify  the  preceding  afflrmative  :  Yea,  but  for  also,  nam  etiam,  or  nam  et  (Lat.  Vulgate),  denn  audi  (Lanoe)  bj 
ivhich  the  womiin  supports  her  assent  to  the  Saviour's  asBerlion  and  turns  it  to  her  own  account.  Alford:  "The  sense  ol 
icol  yap  is  not  given  by ')/««' in  the  E.  V.  The  woman,  in  her  humility,  ar-ie^fe  the  cppellaticmvhich  onr  Lord  gives 
her,  and  grounds  her  plea  upon  an  inference  from  it.  .  .  .  Onr  Lord,  in  the  use  of  the  familiar  diminutive  [KvvipiaX 
has  expressed  not  the  uncleanness  of  the  dog,  so  much  as  his  attachment  to  and  dependence  on  the  hnman  family; 
she  lays  hold  on  this  favorable  point,  and  makes  it  her  own,  -if  we  are  dogs,  then  may  we  fare  as  such  -—be  fed  with  the 
erumbs  of  Thy  mercy.'  She  was,  as  it  vi-ere,  under  the  edge  of  the  table— close  on  the  confines  of  Israel's  feast."  Comn 
also  Lange's  Exeg.  Note, — P.  8. J  "^ 

1  Ver.  27.— [Lit.  here  and  in  ver.  26:  little  dogs,  Kvvapia;  Vulg.  :  catelli;  Luther  and  Lange:  UHndlein.  The 
Lor  J  purposely  s-oftened  the  harsh  term,  and  caused  his  mercy  to  shine  through  the  Jewish  contempt  of  the  heathen 
Comf   Sireg,  ^otes.—?.  S.] 

*  .'  3r  28.-  -[Even  Is  an  unnecessary  insertion  of  the  E.  V. — P.  S.] 


CXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  21.  The  journey  of  Jesus  through  the 
regions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. — The  representatives 
b'  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  at  Jerusalem  had  not 


merely  accused  the  Lord  of  transgress'Ing  the  tradi- 
tions,  but  also  indirectly  declared  Him  defiled,  or 
profane,  because  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples  He 
had  omitted  the  washmg  of  hands.  To  this  charge 
Jesus  had  replied,  by  convincing  them  of  their  own 
moral   defilement,  contracted    by   their   words   as\i 
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Uiouglits.  The  interview  had  ended  in  their  taking 
offence,  which,  of  course,  implied  that  Jesus  was  now 
to  be  formally  accused  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  as 
previously  in  Judea,  so  now  in  Galilee,  He  could  no 
longer  show  Himself  openly  without  being  exposed  to 
their  murderous  plans.  But  His  decease  was  to  be 
accomplished  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  He  withdrewr 
from  Galilee  {a  n  e  x '^  P  V  i'' ^  ").  It  was  as  if  He  were 
driven  mto  the  boundary  lands  of  heathenism  by  His 
horror  of  Jewish  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  by  way  of 
precaution  against  their  designs.  In  the  first  place 
He  passed  northwest  through  the  mountains  of  Up- 
per Galilee,  and  into  the  border  land  of  Phojnicia. 
Hence  He  literally  went  eit  tk  in-e  pv,  and  not  mere- 
ly in  that  direction  (Grotius,  Bengel).  But,  accord- 
ing to  ver.  22,  He  only  touched  the  heathen  bound- 
ary line  (Kuinoel,  Vatablus,  Meyer).  From  Mark  vii. 
24  we  infer  that  He  had  wished  to.continue  therefor 
Bome  time  in  retirement,  probably  to  prepare  for  fur- 
ther public  movements.  Thus  He  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  again  driven  to  the  very  limitd  of  human  society, 
just  as  at  His  birth,  on  entering  upon  His  office,  and 
again  at  last  on  Golgotha.  The  Jewish  world  was 
closed  against  Him ;  nor  had  the  hour  yet  come  when 
the  heathen  world  would  be  open  to  His  word,  the 
waU  of  separation  not  having  yet  been  broken  down 
by  His  death.  For  a  season,  Jesus  seems  hemmed 
np  in  the  narrow  border  land  between  Canaan  and 
Phoenicia,  there  to  meditate  in  deep  soUtude  upon 
His  further  movements.  But  He  could  not  remain 
onknown.  The  healing  of  the  Syrophenician  woman's 
daughter,  who  had  discovered  His  presence  in  those 
parts,  spread  His  fame.  He  now  travelled  northward 
through  the  territory  of  Sidon  (Lachmann  and  Tis- 
chendorf  read  Sia  2iSuvo!  in  Mark  vii.  31,  after  B., 
D.,  L.),  and  came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Thence  He  passed  (Mark  vii.  81)  through  the  bound- 
ary land  of  Decapolis  (i.  c,  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Decapolis,  which  according  to  Phny  included 
Damascus ;  according  to  Lightfoot,  only  Cesarea 
Philippi).  Thus  the  Lord  again  arrived  at  the  east> 
em  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  "As  Jesus  passed 
through  the  territory  of  Sidon  from  north  to  south, 
to  return  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  through  the  boundary 
districts  of  the  Decapolis,  He  must  have  described  a 
Bemicircle,  passing  through  the  mountain  solitudes 
and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
Don,  and  close  by  the  snow-capped  top  of  Hermon. 
Under  a  deep  sense  of  having  been  driven  from  His 
own  country.  He  travelled  through  the  solitudes  of 
that  district.  Hie  mind  already  engaged  with  the  de- 
cease which  He  was  to  accomplish."  {Leben  Jesu,  ii. 
8,  870.) 

Ver.  22.  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan. 
— X av av  ai  a,  &  Phmnician.  " During  the  earliest 
times  of  Jewish  history,  several  tribes  of  Canaanites, 
''33):3 ,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, had  retired  northward  before  the  Israelites. 
From  these  the  Phoenicians  were  descended.  See 
Eeland,  Faleaiina,  pp.  T,  60 ;  Winer,  Heal  -  Worter- 
iiich  ;  Lightfoot,  in  loe."  Meyer.  Further  particu  ■ 
lars  are  given  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. — Came  out. 
—  From  the  territory  beyond  to  the  place  where 
Shrist  was. — (Thou)  Son  of  David. — The  Messian- 
c  hopes  of  the  Jews  were  well  known.  Besides,  we 
conclude  that  the  woman  had  somehow  been  informed 
ihat  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah,  was  at  hand. 
Bhe  believed,  although  from  ver.  26  it  appears  that 
■be  was  not  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  and  the  genuine- 
ness and  spirituality  of  her  faith  required  to  be  tried. 
._Have  mercy  on  me. — Bengel:  Suam  fecerai  pia 


mater  miseriam  JUim.  Of  course,  the  heathenj 
would  share  the  Jewish  belief  in  demoniacal  posse* 
sions. 

Ver.  28.  Dismiss  her. — Or,  "have  done  witl, 
her,"  as  we  might  render  the  sense  oiairoKvaot 
avTTi  V — leaving  it  indefinite  whether  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  fulfilling  or  by  refusing  her  request. 
The  former,  however,  is  more  likely ;  for  the  answer 
of  Jesus  shows  that  the  disciples  had  interceded  on 
behalf  of  the  woman.  [Alford  ■  "  The  word  hxl>- 
Kvauv  does  not  necessarily  imply  granting  her  requ  st, 
nor  the  contrary ;  but  simply,  dismiss  her,  leaving 
the  method  to  our  Lord  Himself."  But  Jesus,  who 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  disciples,  interprets 
their  request  as  an  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
woman  (ver.  24),  which  agrees  better,  also,  with  their 
natural  sympathy  and  charity. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  24.  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel. — The  question  has  been 
urged,  whether  this  statement  implied  a  positive 
or  a  hypothetical  refusal  of  the  woman's  petition. 
Hase,  de  Wette,  Stier,  Ewald,  and  Meyer,  hold  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  real  refusal,  which  afterward, 
however,  was  overcome  by  the  firm  trustfulness  of 
the  woman.  But  what  meaning  do  these  commenta- 
tors attach  to  the  term  overcome  ?  Jesus  could  only 
be  overcome  as  God  Himself  is  overcome.  In  other 
words,  for  the  sake  of  magnifying  the  office  of  faith, 
He  allows  the  trial  of  our  faith  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
His  sole  aim  to  try  the  faith  of  the  woman  (Chrysos- 
tom  and  others).  If  this  were  the  case,  the  reply  of 
Christ  would  still  remain  unexplained.  In  our  view, 
the  faith  of  the  woman  was  tried  in  order  to  show 
that  she  really  was  a  spiritual  daughter  of  Abraham ; 
in  which  case  she  would  in  truth  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Possibly  she 
might  have  attached  only  heathen  ideas  to  the  ex 
pression.  Son  of  David,  when  her  faith  would  merely 
have  been  superstition.  This  would  become  mani- 
fest, if,  on  trial,  the  spiritual  elements  were  found  to 
be  wanting,  viz.,  perseverance,  humility,  reflection,  and 
confidence.  In  these  respects  the  faith  of  the  woman 
was  now  to  be  tried  and  proved.  Such  a  test  would 
show  to  the  disciples  that  she  really  was  a  spiritual 
daughter  of  Israel.  For,  whUe  showing  mercy  to 
those  who  were  susceptible  among  the  heathen,  the 
Lord  would  not  give  offence  to  His  own  people  in 
Israel.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  disci- 
ples themselves  to  receive  the  woman  into  their  fel- 
lowship. The  same  principle  also  regulated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  subsequent  to  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost. It  is  a  summary  solution  of  the  question  to 
say,  that  before  Pentecost  only  Jews  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  afterward  heathens  also.  If  the  hea- 
thens who  were  now  received  wanted  outward  cir- 
cumcision, they  had  undergone  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart  (Rom.  ii.).  Only  as  belonging  to  the  spir- 
itual Israel  could  they  share  in  the  salvation  of  Isra- 
el; and  the  believing  Jews  themselves  were  con 
strained  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  part  with 
them  (Acts  x.  xi.),  having  previously  been  taught 
that  they  themselves  were  the  true  Israel,  only  under 
the  same  conditions  of  faith  and  circumcision  of  'h« 
heart.  Thus  the  narrative  of  the  text  prefigures  the 
future  enlargement  of  the  Church,  and  the  reception 
of  the  heathen  into  it.  And  this  at  the  right  mo- 
ment— when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conduct  of  Israel 
had  driven  the  Lord  into  the  border  land  of  heathen- 
ism ;  whUe,  on  the  other,  the  anticipation  of  the  in- 
gathering of  the  heathen  would  elevate  Him  aho^* 
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the  sorrow  which  weighed  upon  Him.  But  Buch  in- 
dividual instances  of  mercy  shown  to  the  heathen  be- 
fore the  death  of  Christ,  differ  from  the  general  call 
addressed  to  them  after  His  decease,  in  that,  in  the 
former  case,  those  who  obtained  mercy  had  become, 
BO  to  speak,  beUeving  Israelites — owning  the  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  race  and  the  vaUdity  of  their  law 
— while  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  law  itself  was  ful- 
filled, and  therefore  aboHshed,  so  far  as  its  outward 
form  was  concerned. 

Ver.  26.  It  is  not  meet,  or  proper. — The  read- 
ing it  is  not  lawful,  is  evidently  a  gloss  or  interpre- 
tation. Such  a  reply  would  have  removed  all  doubt, 
and  cut  oif  every  hope ;  while  the  expression  actual- 
ly used  allows  the  law  of  the  spirit  to  shine  through 
that  of  the  letter.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as 
if  Jesus  Himself  designated  this  order  of  things  "  ex 
publico  Judceorum  ajfectu  "  (Erasmus).  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case.  For, 
while  the  Jews  were  wont  to  designate  the  heathen 
aa  dogs  (Lightfoot,  Suicer,  Wetstein,  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judenthmn,  718),  they  are  in  the  text  only 
called  K  vvap  I  a,  not  mvis  \  implying  that  they 
were  not  like  the  great  wild  dogs  which  in  the  East 
infested  towns  and  villages,  but  that  they  might  be 
compared  to  small  dogs  attached  to  households  (in 
Luke  xvi.  21,  however,  the  word  Kvves  is  used).  This 
apparently  slight  distinction  forms  the  basis  of  the 
woman's  reply.  Besides,  the  antithesis — "to  take 
the  bread  from  the  children  and  to  give  it  to  Httle 
dogs "  —  would  serve  to  show  the  humane  motive 
prompting  the  seemingly  inhumane  conduct  —  the 
Christian  spirit  under  the  Jewish  guise,  and  to  con- 
vince the  woman  that  the  question  was  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  any  ordinance  of  traditionalism,  but  by  the 
liiw  of  the  spirit. 

Ver.  21.  Yea,  Lord. — The  word  vaihy  way  of 
admission,  not  of  contradiction ;  but  not  exclusively, 
or  even  primarily,  referring  to  the  designation  "  little 
dogs."  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  miss 
the  meaning  of  Christ,  although  He  had,  no  doubt, 
also  intended  to  set  before  her  mind  the  defilement 
clinging  to  her  as  a  heathen.  She  acquiesces  in  the 
truth  of  the  whole  statemeid,  humbly  submittmg  to 
the  judgment  implied  in  the  figure  employed — that 
she  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  covenant-dispensa- 
tion. But  adopting  this  very  figure  (not  with  kWa, 
as  Chrysostom,  Luther,  [and  our  authorized  version] 
have  it,  but  with  k  a  1  yip),  she  converts  it  into  an 
argument.  Yea,  Lord — she  says — it  is  even  so  :  it 
is  not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread  to  the  little 
dogs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  httle  dogs  are  sus- 
tained by  what  is  left  over  from  the  superabundance 
on  their  master's  table.  De  Wette  interprets  :  "For 
dogs  must  be  content  with  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master's  table."  The  meaning  of  her  re- 
ply seems  to  be :  Even  so.  Lord  ;  for  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary for  the  children  to  suffer  want  in  order  that 
the  httle  dogs  may  be  fed,  but  rather  that  the  latter 
are  sustained  by  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  ta- 
ble.* Viewed  in  this  light,  the  reply  is  most  becom- 
ing, indicating;    1.    Humility,   or   submission  to   a 

*  [So  also  Wordsworth  ;  "  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  sayest  true,  it 
b  not  right  to  taiio  the  c.hilflreii'8  hread  nnd  (/ive  it  to  the 
dogs: /&'■  the  dogs  eat  of  the  cntmbs  that  fall  from  their 
master's  table.  Let  me  therefore  have  not  bread,  but  only 
srumha;  nnd  do  not  give  me  even  them,  but  let  me  pick 
np  what  falls  fronj  the  table.  A  beautiful  image  of  the  hu- 
mility of'  llie  faithful  Gentiles,  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  least  fragments  of  the  gospel  which  dropped  from  the 
lalila  of  the  .lows  nho  despised  it"  Comp.  Alford's  expla- 
nation quoted  above, — V.  S.] 


figure  which  apparently  involved  shame  and  a?  nn 
derstood  by  the  Jews,  reproach.  2.  J'crseverance 
transforming  a  seeming  refusal  into  an  implied  pro 
mise  of  help'.  3.  Spirituality,  recognizing  under  tha 
repulsive  garb  of  the  figure,  the  minii  of  Christ,  whose 
love  and  benevolence  she  reaUzed  even  through  the 
unpromising  medium.  Evidently  she  beheld  the 
rich  fulness  of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom.  4.  Con 
fidence,  that  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the  Lord 
were  unlimited  and  illimitable. 

Ver.  28.  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith. — Thu 
showing  that,  in  the  one  main  point,  she  was  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

From  that  very  hour. — See  ch.  ix.  22 ;  Jcha 
iv.  63.  An  instance  of  healing  at  a  distance,  as  iH 
ch.  viii.  13  ;  John  iV.  The  intermediate  link  in  thi 
case  was  the  heart  of  the  mother,  so  closely  knit  4" 
that  of  her  daughter  ;  as  in  the  other  two  instanc<  i 
it  had  been  the  paternal  affection  of  the  royal  ofl 
cer,  and  the  deep  faith  of  the  centurion  at  Capa 


DOCTEINAL   AND  ETHICAL, 

1.  Christ  banished  as  impure  from  the  Ho'Jy  Land 
and  passing  through  heathen  countries.  Historica 
parallels  :  Elijah,  Paul. 

2.  The  conduct  of  Christ  in  this  case  was  occa 
sioned  by  His  twofold  desire  of  influencing  His  dis 
ciples,  as  well  as  trying  the  faith  of  the  woman. 
When  her  deep  trustfulness  became  apparent,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  have  evoked  in  the  disciples  tha 
conviction  that  she  was  a  genuine  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham. It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  intention  of 
the  Saviour  to  form  a  new  communion  of  beUeving 
"neathens  by  sweeping  away  the  old  communion  of 
beheving  Israelites.  Thus  the  event  here  recorded 
was  not  an  exception  to  His  ordinary  dealings,  but 
rather  a  symboUcal  directory  whicli  afterward  guided 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostles ;  comp.  Acts  x.  xi.,  and 
the  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  with  which  each 
of  his  missionary  expeditions  terminated. 

3.  When  modifying  the  Jewish  prejudice  to 
the  effect  of  treating  as  little  dogs,  who  are  included 
in  the  economy  of  mercy,  those  whom  the  Jews  would 
have  excluded  from  it  as  mere  dogs,  our  Lord  ex- 
presses the  theocratic  contrast  between  Judaism 
and  heatlieuism  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
the  woman  to  urge  it  in  support  of  her  plea.  As  or- 
dained by  God,  this  contrast  impUed  that  salvation 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  heathen  through  the 
spiritual  training  and  preparation  enjoyed  by  Israel. 
But  this  arrangement  had  been  perverted  by  Jewish 
prejudice,  and  the  heathen  were  represented  as  im- 
pure dogs  who  had  no  part  in  the  divine  economy, 
and  were  excluded  from  the  hope  of  salvation.  Christ 
rectified  this  error  by  transforming  the  term  of  re- 
proach employed  by  prejudice  into  a  parable.  It  is 
not  meet  to  take  the  bread  from  the  children  of  tha 
house,  and  to  give  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  little 
dogs.  Not  that  He  imphed  that  the  house  was  pooi; 
but  that  the  time  for  the  little  dogs  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. And  such,  indeed,  was  the  general  rule.  But 
in  her  spiritual  wisdom  the  woman  took  up  the  olhei 
aspect  of  the  figurr,.  The  house  and  the  table — she 
urged  —  are  both  fuU,  and  even  during  the  meal 
crumbs  fall  to  the  ground.  These  may  surely  be 
eaten  by  the  httle  dogs.  Thus,  while  acknowledging 
the  arrangements  of  the  Old  Testament  cctmomy 
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«he  exalted  the  fiilnesa  of  Christ,  which  far  exceeds 
all  limitationa. 

4.  On  the  miraculous  cures  at  a  distance,  comp. 
my  Lehen  Jesa,  ii.  1,  StS.  These  mysterious  com- 
mnniags  of  mind  form,  so  to  speak,  the  basis  for 
gracious  blessings  granted  in  answer  to  intercessory 
prayer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  journey  of  Jesus  through  heathen  territory 
sn  impUed  injunction  of  missionary  labor. — As  Juda- 
ism gradually  closed,  the  heathen  world  commenced 
to  open  to  the  gospel. — The  new  place  of  retreat  of 
the  Lord. — The  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  Lord  on  this 
journey. — How  the  worldly-mindedness  of  His  pro- 
fessing people  always  drove  Him  anew  into  the  wil- 
derness: 1.  In  His  infancy;  2.  after  His  baptism; 

3.  in  the  midst  of  His  activity ;  4.  before  His  last  suf- 
ferings ;  5.  at  His  ascension. — Elijah  and  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  xvii.  9) ;  Jesus  and  the  woman 
of  Canaan. — The  woman  of  Canaan ;  or,  successful 
prayer :  1.  So  earnest ;  2.  so  believing ;  3.  so  humble ; 

4.  so  wise ;  6.  so  instant  and  persevering ;  and  hence, 
6.  with  such  glorious  results. — Boldness  of  this  peti- 
tioner :  1.  She  cried  after  Him ;  2.  she  fell  down 
before  Him. — Greatness  of  the  trial  to  which  the 
Lord  subjected  her  faith  :  1.  Her  difficulties  :  (a)  He 
answered  her  not  a  word ;  (6)  He  appeared  to  refuse 
her  request, — "  I  am  not  sent,"  etc. ;  (c)  He  gave  her 
a  seemingly  harsh  reply :  "  It  is  not  meet,"  etc.  2. 
Yet  there  was  hope  for  her :  (a)  He  gave  not  a  pos- 
itive refusal,  or  did  not  turn  from  her ;  (b)  He  spoke 
of  the  lost  sheep,  or  reasoned  with  her ;  (c)  He  only 
said  that  the  Uttle  dogs  were  not  to  be  fed  if  it  de- 
prived the  children  of  their  bread,  or  He  put  a,  plea 
into  her  mouth. — How  it  must  clearly  appear  that 
ours  is  genuine  faith,  and  not  superstition,  if  we  are 
to  have  part  in  the  salvation  of  Israel. — How  even 
the  heathen  may,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  belong  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. — How  the  Lord 
trains  His  disciples  to  be  apostles  to  the  heathen. — 
Shortcomings  in  the  intercession  of  the  disciples  :  1. 
Their  motive  was  good  (the  woman  required  help, 
and  the  Lord  was  able  to  grant  it) ;  2.  their  argu- 
ments were  insufficient  (they  were  molested  by  her 
cries) ;  3.  but  even  these  insufficient  arguments  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  love  and  compassion  (the  cry 
of  a  heathen  went  to  their  heart,  and  they  forgot 
their  Jewish  prejudices). — It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue cherishing  fanaticism  if  we  but  rightly  under- 
stand the  cry  of  the  human  heart  for  help. — Why 
the  Lord  would  have  the  disciples  receive  the  woman 
into  their  communion. — Let  us  not  go  forth  to  the 
heathen  attempting  to  win  souls  for  a  particular  sect 
at  home. — Exclamation  of  astonishment  about  the 
faith  of  this  poor  heathen.  —  Glorious  declaration, 
"  Be  it  done  to  thee  even  as  thou  wilt."— The  great^ 
ness  of  her  faith  consisted  in  great  humihty,  great 
trustfulness,  and  great  ardor,  notwithstanding  a  very 
email  measure  of  knowledge. — Maternal  love  and 
faith  here  combined. — Thus  the  Lord  showed  Him- 
self victorious  over  the  devils  even  among  the  hea- 
then.— Intercession  as  opening  up  the  heathen  world 
to  Christ. — How  the  longing  of  the  world  and  the 
compassion  of  the  Church  meet  and  combine  at  the 
footstool  of  Jesus. 

Starke  : — Ganstdn:  God  withdraws  His  gracious 
p.'esence  froin  those  who  are  weary  of  it,  and  who 
iespise  His  word  and  benefits :  Acts  xiii.  46 ;  Hosea 
I,  16. If  we  listen  to  the  doctrme  of  men,  we  shall 


lose  sight  of  Christ,  Gal.  v.  4. — Zeislus  :  It  is  the 
gracious  will  of  God  that  even  the  heathen  should  bf 
gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Isa.  xlii.  6  ;  xlix 
6. — Hedinger  :  God  frequently  exercises  His  peopU 
by  manifold  trials  ;  He  even  appears  to  be  cruel  in  do- 
laying  His  aid,  in  order  to  draw  out  their  prayers 
and  to  prove  their  faith. — Camtein:  Even  the  tyran 
ny  of  Satan  must  be  Sabservient  to  the  glory  of  the 
divine  name. — Lo,  how  the  cross  drives  people  into 
the  arms  of  our  blessed  Saviour ! — 0  thou  preciouj 
cross,  how  very  needful  and  useful  thou  art ! — Pros- 
perity leads  from  Christ,  but  adversity  brings  to 
Him. — Parents  should  feel  the  misery  of  their  chil- 
dren as  deeply  as  their  own;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
afflictions  is,  if  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  Satan, 
and  do  his  works. — Parents  should  be  concerned  for 
the  physical,  and  still  more  for  the  spiritual,  well- 
being  of  their  children. —  Oanstein :  God  is  faithful, 
who  adapts  the  measure  of  our  temptations  to  that 
of  the  grace  given  us,  1  Cor.  x.  18. — It  is  sinful  to 
spend  upon  dogs  or  other  animals  that  by  which  we 
ought  to  reheve  men,  who  are  the  children  of  God. 
— We  should  not  withhold  even  from  animals  their 
necessary  sustenance. — Odander  :  It  is  a  grievous 
temptation  to  think  that  you  are  not  one  of  Christ's 
sheep  ;  still,  continue  to  cleave  imphcitly  to  Christ, 
and  you  will  overcome  — Quesnel :  A  genuine  peni- 
tent will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  way  in  which  God 
deals  with  him. — Faith  will  only  increase,  not  de- 
crease under  trials,  1  Pet.  i.  6,  Y. — The  Lord  is  near 
to  all  that  call  on  Him,  Ps.  cxlv.  18. — Intercession, 
James  v.  14,  16. — If  we  desire  to  receive  from  God 
what  we  ask,  we  must  be  content  first  to  bear  what 
God  may  be  pleased  to  send,  even  though  it  were 
the  greatest  trial. — The  prayers  and  the  faith  of 
parents  bring  down  the  richest  blessing  upon  theii 
children. 

Gossner  ; —  The  Canaanites,  once  so  corrupted 
that  they  had  to  be  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land, 
lest  the  Jews  might  be  ruiaed  by  their  contact,  were 
now  in  fact  better  than  the  Jews,  and  this  woman 
left  her  home  to  meet  Jesus.* — If  we  would  show 
mercy,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty,  but  proceed  cau- 
tiously. 

Gerlach  : — The  woman  of  Canaan  had  heard  lit- 
tle of  Christ ;  but  her  faith  shows  how  even  small 
knowledge  may  produce  great  effects,  if  received  into 
a  humble  and  broken  heart. — Analogous  passages  of 
Scripture :  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  Luke 
xviii.  8  ;  the  wrestling  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  24 ;  the 
distress  of  Moses,  Ex.  iv.  24 ;  the  cry  of  Jesus,  Matt. 
xxvii.  46  (Ps.  xxii.). — ^It  is  remarkable  how,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  this  woman  rectified  the  words  of  Jesus 
but  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. — Tha 
law,  which  accuses  and  condemns  man,  is  removed 
by  the  grace  which  faith  appropriates. 

Heubner  :  —  Expelled   from   His    own    country, 
Christ  stUl  remained  faithful  to  it. — He  often  delay- 
eth  His  answer,  lest  we  should  grow  weary  of  calling 
upon  Him,  and  that  although  the  promise  remaineth 
true,  Isa.  Ixv.  24,  "Before  they  call,  I  will  answer; 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  wiU  hear." — Let 
us  not  be  tempted  to  treat  the  entreaties  of  any  on 
as  troublesome.     JRes  sacra   miser.  —  Ghrysostom 
Jesus  fulfilled  even  the  law  which   prohibited  fli 
Jews  from  having  communion  with  the  Canaanites 
(Deut.  vii. ;  although  it  only  applied  to  their  idola- 
t"ou«   customs,  comp.  the  life  of  EUjah),  m  ordet 

*rThis  thought   18  borrowed  from  St    Chrysostom.- 
P.  8.1 
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that  He  might  be  able  to  say,  Which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  me  of  sin?  John  viii.  46. — A  Christian 
combines  love  to  his  own  country  with  affectionate 
interest  in  the  world  generally. — Import  of  the  word 
^^nevertheless"  to  which  the  Christian  cleaves  in 
pleading  with  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23-26. — Truth,  Lord; 
yet* — The  whole  system  of  faith  contained  in  these 
threj  words. — In  one  sense  I  have  no  clauu  upon 
Thee,  yet  in  anothT  I  have. — Faith  will  stand  the 
Diost  searching  and  painful  trial,  and  at  last  obtain 
the  victory. — "  Truth,  Lord  "  (humility) ;  yet  (faith). 
— BeTigel :  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  hea- 
thens.— We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  table,  instead  of  attempting  to 
jump  upon  it,  and  even  to  upset  it — Chrysostom  : 
"  Great  b  thy  faith : "  thou  hast  not  seen  a  single 
miracle ;  thou  hast  not  heard  any  one  of  the  proph- 
ets ;  thou  hast  not  been  trained  in  the  law ;  thou 
hast  been  passed  by  and  treated  with  contempt  by 
Me.  Still  thou  hast  persevered  ;  receive  then  the 
acknowledgment  of  thy  faith. — Noble  mother  of  Ca- 
naan !  how  many  mothers  has  thy  example  encour- 
aged ! — Wisdom  and  grace  of  Jesus  in  His  deahngs 
with  the  woman  of  Canaan  ;  1.  In  drawing  her  ;  2. 
in  trying  her ;  S.  in  rewarding  her. — The  woman  of 

*  [AsaTimlng  this  rerideriDg;  of  the  Authorized  English 
Version,  and  the  correepi»nding  German  Version  of  Luther 
iaher  doeh)  to  be  correct,  against  which  compare  the  Exeg. 
Votes.— P.  B.] 


Canaan  a  figure  of  the  Christian  wrestling  in  faith  — 
Faith  and  prayer  are  inseparable. 

Rdnhard  :—0n  the  connection  between  true  ha 
mility  before  God  and  genuine  confidence  in  Him.— 
Mehliss :  Even  when  help  is  deferred  our  confidence 
should  not  fail. — Bachmann  :  The  Lord  the  Author 
and  the  Finisher  of  our  faith. — Krahb  (of  Langen- 
berg) :  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Canaan ;  or,  faith 
1.  How  it  wrestles  ;  2.  how  it  conquers. 

[^Matthew  Henry : — Those  whom  Christ  intends 
most  signally  to  honor,  He  first  humbles  and  lays 
low  in  a  sense  of  their  own  meanness  and  unworthi- 
ness.  We  must  first  feel  ourselves  to  be  as  dogs, 
less  than  the  least  of  all  God's  mercies,  before  we  are 
fit  to  be  dignified  and  privileged  with  them. — Christ 
delights  to  exercise  great  faith  with  great  trials,  and 
sometimes  reserves  the  sharpest  for  the  last,  that  be- 
ing tried,  we  may  come  forth  like  gold. — Special  or- 
dinances and  church  privileges  are  children's  bread, 
and  must  not  be  prostituted  to  the  grossly  ignorant 
and  profane.  Common  charity  must  be  extended  to 
all,  but  spiritual  dignities  are  appropriated  to  the 
household  of  faith. — If  we  cannot  reason  down  our 
unbelief,  let  us  pray  it  down. — "  Great  is  thy  faith." 
The  woman  had  many  graces,  wisdom,  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  perseverance  in  prayer ;  but 
these  were  the  fruits  of  her  faith,  which  of  all  graces 
honors  Christ  most ;  therefore  of  all  graces  Chiis* 
honors  faith  most. — P.  S.] 


8.   The  Second  Miraculous  Feeding.     Ch.  XT.  29-88. 

29  And  Jesus  departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  [he] 

30  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  sat  down  there.  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him, 
having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,'  and  many  others,  and 

31  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  [his]  feet;'  and  he  healed  them:  Insomuch  [so]  that  the  mul- 
titude [multitudes,  tous  oxA.ovs]  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak  [speaking, 
\aXovvTa{\,  tlie  maimed  to  be  whole  [whole],  the  lame  to  walk  [walking],  and  the  blind 

32  ;o  see  [seeing]  :  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel.  Then  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
unto  him,  and  said,  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  continue  with  me 
now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat :  and  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting,  lest 

33  they  faint  in  the  way.     And  his  disciples  say  unto  him,  Whence  should  we  have  so 

34  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?     And  Jesus  saith  unto 

35  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?    And  they  said,  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes.    And 

36  he  commanded  the  multitude  [multitudes,  oxAots]  to  sit  [lie]  down  on  the  ground.  And 
he  took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  them,  and  gave  to 

37  his  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude.  And  they  did  all  eat  [all  ate],  and 
were  filled :  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  [of  the  fragments]  that  was  [were] 

38  left  seven  baskets  full.  And  they  that  did  eat  [ate]  were  four  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children. 


1  Ver.  80,— Tlie  order  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sick  varies  In  the  critical  .inthorities.    The  one  followed  In  the  text  U 
mpported  by  E.,  Q.,  R.,  etc.,  Lachmnnn. 

»  Ver.  80.— [For  tlie  text,  rec.:  tt  d  5  a  s  t  o  C  '1 1)  (T  o  C ,  all  the  critical  editions  read  Tr(i5os  avrov.  His  feet.    So 
dso  Lange  in  his  version.— P.  S.] 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  29.  From  thence,— further  on;  /if  ra- 
ids.    See  above. 

And  sat  down  there. — He  must  needs  return 
>o  His  people.  Accordingly,  after  having  passed  roimd 


the  sources  of  Jordan,  He  again  arrived  at  the  east 
em  shore  of  the  sea,  and  sat  down  there,  or  settled 
on  the  mountain, — i.  e.,  continued  His  BolHary  com 
muning  in  prayer.  But  He  could  not  remain  un 
known. 

Ver.  30. — The  text  here  introduces   a  new  de- 
scription of  sufferers,  the  kvWoI,  cv  maimed  ii 
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aands  or  feet.  Perhaps  the  term  may  allude  to  cre- 
ling. — The  people  oast  thsm  down  at  His  feet, — 

indicating,  according  to  Bengel  and  Meyer,  their 
haste  ;  according  to  Fritzsohe  and  de  Wette,  implicit 
confidence;  and  according  to  Baumgarten-Crusius, 
the  helplessness  of  the  persons  who  were  afflicted. 
But  may  it  noi  at  the  same  time  indicate  both  the 
rudeness  of  these  mountaineers,  and  their  confidence, 
boldness,  and  their  rapid  movements  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  all  who  were  diseased  ? 
/unong  these  cures  Mark  specially  instances  that  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  (vii.  32). 

Ver.  31.  They  glorified  the  God  of  Israel.— 
These  remote  mountaineers  knew  little  of  the  Messi- 
anic character  of  Jesus.  Probably  they  had  adopted 
many  heathen  notions,  and  were  wont  to  compare 
other  gods  with  the  God  of  Israel.  Hence  they  now 
glorified  the  God  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  the 
miracles  of  Him  whom  they  acknowledged  as  His 
prophet. 

Ver.  32-38.  But  Jesus  called  His  disciples  to 
Him. — The  case  was  much  more  urgent  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  multitude  had  followed  Him 
trom  the  mountains,  and  not,  as  formerly,  gathered 
in  preparation  for  the  festival  of  Easter.  For  three 
days  they  had  continued  with  Him,  partly  forgetful 
of  the  wants  of  nature.  Such  scanty  provision  as 
they  had  brought  with  them  was  consumed.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  either  going  into  neighboring 
towns,  or  quickly  returning  across  the  lake.  They 
could  only  retire  to  their  mountain  homes  through 
the  passes  by  which  they  had  followed  Him.  They 
might  therefore  readily  faint  by  the  way.  Similarly, 
the  case  was  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  for- 
merly. The  multitudes  here  collected  were  more 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supply  of  the  disciples  was  somewhat 
larger — seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes ;  whilst  the 
multitude  was  smaller,  at  least  by  a  thousand  men. 
These  circumstances  will  explain  why  the  disciples  in 
their  discouragement  designated  their  fishes  as  i  x  ^  "- 
5  1  a ,  and  why  Christ  here  commanded  (e'lcfAeuire) 
the  multitude  to  sit  down. 

From  the  similarity  of  this  narrative  to  that  of 
the  first  feeding  of  the  people,  and  from  the  evident 
perplexity  of  the  disciples,  Schleiermacher  and  others 
have  erroneously  inferred  that  Matthew  had  here  a 
second  time  reported  one  and  the  same  fact.  Krabbe, 
Hoffmann,  Ebrard,  and  others  controvert  this  view. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  two  events  were  different ;  but 
that  the  narratives  had,  in  the  course  of  tradition, 
become  more  Hke  each  other  than  the  facts  them- 
selves. But  the  difference  between  them  appears 
even  in  the  terms  for  the  baskets  (o-  tt  u  p  f  5  e  s ,  has- 
kets  for  provisions)  in  which  the  fragments  were 
gathered,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  there  were 
seven  of  them.  Meyer  ;  "  The  seven  baskets  corre- 
spond to  the  number  of  the  loaves ;  the  twelve  bas- 
kets to  that  of  the  Apostles."  If  it  be  asked  why 
less  was  left  over  when  the  provision  had  been  ori- 
pually  greater,  and  the  number  of  guests  smaller,  we 
alight,  perhaps,  in  reply,  point  to  the  difference  in 
the  baskets.  But  if  the  twelve  baskets  impUed  that 
the  Lord  would  make  abundant  provision  for  all  the 
Apostles  if  they  surrendered  everything  for  Him,  the 
seven  baskets  may  indicate  both  that  He  would  rich- 
ly reward  their  sacrifices  (seven  baskets  for  seven 
loa  res),  and  that  their  requirements  were  diminishing 
liince  their  pilgrimage  was  Hearing  its  end. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

As  above  in  the  account  of  the  first  feeding  of  thi 
multitude,  ch.  xiv.  14-21. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

They  cast  those  who  were  afflicted  at  Jesus'  feet 
— Cast  all  your  care  upon  Him. — How  the  gracioul 
help  of  the  Lord  should  incite  us  to  compassion. — 
Christ  and  His  cures:  1.  The  variety  of  sufferings 
(the  maimed  also) ;  2.  the  rude  attendants ;  3.  th« 
Saviour  always  ready  to  help. — The  repetition  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  reminding  us  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you." — Comparison  between  the  two  occisions 
on  which  the  multitudes  were  fed:  1.  The  second  oc- 
casion was  seemingly  less  distinguia'.ied  than  the  first 
(seven  loaves,  five  loaves  ;  five  thousand,  four  thou 
sand ;  twelve  baskets,  seven  baskets).  2.  In  reality 
it  was  greater.  (On  the  first  occasion  the  people 
knew  Him  well,  while  on  the  second  they  were  igno- 
rant mountaineers  from  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
land  ;  on  the  first  occasion  the  crowd  was  preparing 
to  go  up  to  the  feast,  while  on  the  second  it  was 
gathered  from  the  mountains;  on  the  first  occasion 
the  miracle  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  first  day 
but  on  the  second  after  they  had  continued  for  three 
days  with  Jesus.)  Similarly,  the  results  were  diifei^ 
ent.  (On  the  first  occasion  they  would  have  made 
Him  their  king,  while  on  the  second  they  glorified 
the  God  of  Israel.) — What  lessons  the  Lord  here  im- 
parts for  Christian  households.  He  teaches  them  : 
1.  Confidence  in  His  own  superabundant  riches  ;  2. 
carefulness  in  the  use  of  the  blessings  which  He  be- 
stows on  them. — Provision  is  always  made  for  tha 
women  and  children  along  with  the  men. — The  cir- 
cumstance that  the  women  and  children  are  not 
specially  mentioned,  implying  a  promise  for  their 
provision. 

Starke  :  See  how  obtuse  our  reason  is  when  we 
continue  to  harbor  doubts  and  unbelief,  although  we 
have  so  many  evidences  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  our  God,  Num.  xi.  18-23. — Odander  :  When  God 
bestows  His  blessing,  that  which  seemeth  little  be- 
Cometh  much.  —  Cramer :  Nature  is  satisfied  with 
plain  fare  (bread  and  fishes). — To  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied are  always  combined  when  God  spreads  the  ta- 
ble for  His  children. — Carefulness  turns  everything 
to  account. — Quesnel:  The  more  liberally  we  employ 
the  gifts  of  God  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  Him,  the 
more  abundantly  shall  we  receive  of  them.  Gal.  vi.  9. 
— Lmther :  Let  us  frequently  thmk  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  peoples  who  daily  sit  down  at  God's  table, 
and  are  satisfied.  This  wiU  help  us  to  glorify  the 
love  and  power  of  our  God. — Quesnel :  Let  heads  of 
houses  rely  upon  the  divine  provision,  however  nu- 
merous their  families,  Ps.  xxxvii.  25. 

lAsco  : — Erroneously :  "  This  event  occurred  near 
Magdala,  a  city  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee." — Gerlach  : 
Magdala,  a  city  by  the  Lake  of  GaUlee,  not  far  from 
Gadara. — This,  mistake  seems  to  have  originated  witl, 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein. 

Heuhner  : — The  less  the  people  thought  aboui 
eating  and  drinking,  the  more  did  Christ  care  foi 
their  wants. — "  Many  children,  many  prayers."  — 
Christ  the  spiritual  Head  of  the  house. — The  Chri» 
tian  parent  after  the  example  of  Christ. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


D.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIMSELF  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS ;— BEING 
REJECTED  BY  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SADDUCEES,  OR  BY  THE  COMBINED  THEOCRAff 
ICAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  GALILEE. 

Ohaptee  XV.  39-XVI.  12. 

OONTBinB: — Although  tlie  Lord  landed  privately  on  the  western  shore  near  Magdala,  He  waa  Immediately  met  by  nil 
enemies.  The  combined  authorities  of  the  country  now  demand  of  Him  to  prove  His  claims  to  the  Messianic  tlWe  by 
showing  that  sign  from  heaven,  which  in  their  carnal  expectations  they  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  prom. 
Ised  Deliverer.  Their  object  evidently  was  to  represent  His  probable  refusal  of  their  request  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  His  being  a  false  Messiah.  Jesns  dismisses  them  with  a  rebulce,  in  which  He  again  points  them  to  tho  sign  of  Jonah, 
t.  6.,  to  His  death  and  resurrection.  Thus  rejected  in  Galilee,  He  immediately  returns  across  the  sea  to  the  eastern 
shore,  there  to  prepare  in  retirement  for  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  warning  addressed  to  the  disciples  about 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  was  intended  to  teach  them  that  they  were  now  to  forsake  Galilee,  which  had 
practically  surrendered  iL>''elf  to  heathenism,  just  as  Moses  and  his  people  had  left  the  land  of  Egypt. 


1.  The  Sign  from  Heaven.    Ch.  XY.  S9-XVL  4. 

Ch.  XV.  39  And  he  sent  away  the  multitude  [multitudes,  o;(/\.ovs],  and  took  ship  fenteieu 

into  the  ship],'  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  [Magadan].' 
Ch.  XVI.  1  The  Pharisees    also  with    the  Sadducees  came,*  and    tempting,   desired   him 

2  that  he  would  shew  [to  show]  them  a  sign  from  heaven.     He  answered  and  said  unto 

3  them.  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  wiU  be  *  fair  weather :  for  the  sky  is  red.  And  in 
the  morning,  It  will  he  foul  weather  to  day :  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.  0  yt 
hypocrites,"  ye-  can  [ye  know  how  to]  ''  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  dis 

4  cern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign 
and  there  shall  no  sign  [and  no  sign  shall]  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  proph 
et'  Jonas  [Jonah].     And  he  left  them,  and  departed. 

^  Ch.  XV.,  ver.  39. — ['Are'^??  eis  t))  TrA.ot'oi'.] 

'  Tor.  89.— [The  authorities  are  divided  between  Ulayi  aXav ,  Viayaiiv,  and  MayiaXa,  The  Vatican  mj 
the  Sinaitic  M8S.  read  Maya  5a  i/,  and  so  do  Tischendorf;  Lachmann,  and  Alford.  Lange  prefers  Ma-y5aAay 
See  his  Exeg.  and  Crit.  Notes  in  loc.—V.  8.] 

=  Ch.  jtvi.,  ver.  1.— [Better:  And  the  Pharisees  and  (the)  Sadducees  came,  Kal  TrpocreXewTes  oi  *api(roToi  ical  (oi) 
^abSovKuwt.—P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  2.— [The  interpolation  here  and  in  ver.  8  is  unnecessary.  Fair  weather  t  is  more  lively.  So  Ewald,  Lange: 
Sc/im.  WeUerl  Meyer:  Heiteret  WeUer I  The  Greek  has  only  one  word  In  each  case,  fiiila.  (from  eS  and  Aids' 
pen.  of  ZeiJf),  dear  eky^fine  weather,  and  x^^f^^v^  storm,  rainy,  fcnil  weather. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  8.— 'TTTOKpiTai,  hypocrites,  is  wanting  in  Codd.  0.,  D.,  L.,  etc..  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf 
[Cod.  Sinait.  omits  all  the  words  from  o^las  yevo/jLevT)!  to  SivaoBe,  ver.  2-8,  probably  by  an  oversight  of  the  transcrl- 
'»er.— P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  8.— [rircufT/ceTE.  So  also  Lange:  ihr  verstehfs.  The  second  dUcem  (S  la  irp  i  j/e  i;/)  of  the  E.  Vers,  is  an  in- 
cerpolation,  but  makes  the  sense  clearer.  The  lit.  rendering  is:  Ye  know  (yiPiiaKere)  how  to  discern  the  /ace  of  th4 
tky;  bnt  can  ye  not  (ou  SifaaBe)  the  signs  0/ the  timest  Lange  gives  t  C>v  Kaipav  an  emphatic  sense  and  trans- 
lates :  die  Zeichen^der  Entscheidungszeiten,  the  decisive  epochs,  such  as  the  one  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth.— P.  S.J 

'Ver.t— ToB  wpotpTiTou  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  L.,  and  erased  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  [It  is  also  omitteli 
In  the  Codex  from  Mt.  Sinai,  and  in  the  editions  of  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  Lange  retains  It  in  his  version,  but  in  smallei 
type  and  in  parenthesis.— P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

S.Y.  39. — Into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  [Mag- 
dalan,  Magadan]. — The  circumstance  that  Jesus 
eecretly  lands  in  an  obscure  and  unknown  place, 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  degree  of  hostility 
and  persecution  which  He  had  to  encounter  during 
His  last  journey  in  Galilee.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  appears  from  this,  that  despite  the 
precautions  used  by  the  Lord,  they  are  seemingly 
ready  immediately  to  meet  Him,  this  time  with  a 
categorical  demand. — Magdalan  lay  on  the  western 
■hore  of  the  lake.  Probably  it  is  the  modem  small 
tillage  of  el  Mejdcl,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 


north  of  Tiberias,  and  protected  toward  the  sea  by 
high  cliffs  (Robinson,  ii.  397  ;  Schubert,  iii.  250). 
Robinson  enumerates  the  various  arguments  against 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  In  all 
likeUhood  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene  was  derived 
from  this  place,  which  also  gave  birth  to  several  of 
the  Rabbins  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  According 
to  Mark  viii.  10,  the  landing  took  place  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dalmanutha,  probably  a  village  not  far  fiom 
Magdalan.  We  conjecture  that  the  Lord  touched 
the  shore  somewhere  between  these  two  villages,  and 
nearer  to  Dalmanutha  than  to  Magdalan — ^the  aO' 
count  in  Mark  being  the  more  accurate,  whil« 
Matthew  only  speaks  of  Magdalan,  as  being  the  plac 
more  generally  known.     Witer  suggests  that  Magd» 


CHAP.  XV.  39-XTI.  1-4. 
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Ian  waB  the  bs*  b^JB  of  the  Old  Testament :  Ewald, 
that  it  was  Megiddo,  which,  however,  according  to 
RobiuBon,  ii.  829,  lay  farther  inland.  The  view  of 
Ewald  is  based  on  the  reading  Ma7a6ii>',  in  Codd. 
B.,  D.,  the  Syriac  version,  etc.  (which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf),  and  with 
which  the  reading  Ma7€5ai'  (Vulg.,  Ital.)  may  be  com- 
pared.  But  Codd.  C,  M.,  the  Coptic  translation,  etc., 
read  Ma75aAai'.  Now  it  is  quite  possible,  either  that 
this  difference  of  reading  may  have  originated  from 
a  desire  to  assimilate  this  name  to  that  of  a  better 
known  place,  or  else  that  Magada,  the  name  of  an 
obscure  village  on  the  lake,  may  have  been  con- 
verted into  that  of  the  well-known  birthplace  of  Mary 
Uagdalene. 

XVI.  1.  And  the  Pharisees  and  (the)  Saddu- 
cees. — According  to  Strauss  and  de-Wette,  this  is 
the  same  event  as  that  recorded  in  ch.  xii.  38.  The 
remark  is  true,  but  only  so  far  as  the  spirit,  the 
tendency,  and  some  of  the  external  features,  not  so 
far  as  the  peculiar  characteristics,  of  the  narrative 
are  concerned.  Evidently,  it  occurred  at  a  later 
period  of  history  ;  the  place  where  the  Saviour  land- 
ed, the  demand  made  upon  Him,  and  His  reply,  are 
all  different.  Strauss  and  de  Wette  regard  it  as  im- 
probable that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should 
have  combined.  And  yet  these  two  parties  must 
have  united  in  the  Sanhedrin  which  condemned 
Jesus  to  death  !  Instead  of  such  idle  conjectures,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  critics  had  rather  inquired 
how  it  came  that  the  two  parties  even  at  this  early 
period  united  in  their  hostiUty  to  the  Saviour.  That 
both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  are  introduced 
with  th^  article,*  implies  that  in  this  case  they  repre- 
sented the  hierarchical  authorities  of  the  country 
generally.  In  the  former  contest,  the  Synagogue 
alone  had  been  represented,  while  now  in  all  prob- 
abiUty  the  Sanhedrin  itself,  in  its  official  capacity, 
deals  with  Jesus.  Hence  also  the  express  demand 
of  a  sign  from  heaven,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  logical  inference  from  the  last  interview  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Jesus.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Saviour  had  not  only  discarded  the  authority  of 
traditionaUsm,  but  His  statements  might  even  be 
interpreted  as  implying  superiority  to  the  law  itself 
This  they  knew  was  equivalent  to  asserting  His 
claims  as  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  now  gave 
full  utterance  to  the  idea  which  the  Pharisees  of 
Gralilee  had  previously  urged,  though  in  a  less  dis- 
tinct manner  (ch.  xii.),  by  demanding  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Withal,  as  Theophylact  remarks,  their  re- 
quest still  implies  the  supposition  that  the  miraculous 
cures  performed  by  Him  had  been  effected  by  the 
power  of  Beelzebul. 

Tempting  (ircipafo^/Tfs),  or  in  order  to  tempt 
Him. — This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presuppo- 
sition that  He  was  really  a  false  Messiah,  and  hence 
unable  to  show  the  sign  from  heaven.  For,  if  He 
had  acceded  to  their  request,  they  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  Him,  and  He  would  have  been  a 
Messiah  according  to  their  own  mind,  pledged  to 
fulfil  all  their  carnal  hopes  {see  Matt,  iv.)  Eepeatedly 
afterward  did  they  utter  their  secret  desire  that  it 
might  even  be  so ;  nor  does  this  hope  seem  to  be 
wholly  extinct  even  in  the  derisive  taunt,  "  If  He 
be  the  Son  of  God  let  Him  come  down  from  the 
cross."    But  these  carnal  hopes  were  already  in 

*  [The  article  before  SafiSouKaioi  Is  omitted  by  Tlachen- 
dorf,  Lachmann,  and  Aiford  on  the  best  authorities,  which 
l>r,  Lange  must  have  overlooked. — P.  S.l 


great  measure  eclipsed  by  their  unbeUef  and  thei; 
hostility.  Hence  the  primary  object  of  this  twofuk 
temptation  was  to  represent  Jesus  to  the  people  as  a 
spurious  Messiah,  who  was  unable  to  substantiatx 
His  claims. 

A  sign  from  heaven. — The  same  request  hao 
already  been  proffered  by  the  Jews  after  He  had 
driven  from  the  temple  those  that  bought  and  sold 
(John  ii.  18) ;  and  His  reply  "  Destroy  this  temple," 
etc.,  substantially  conveyed  the  same  meaning  as  the 
answer  given  on  the  occasion  recorded  in  the  text 
A  second  demand  to  the  same  effect  was  made 
according  to  John  vi.  SO,  immediately  after  the  first 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  or  about  tht 
same  time  as  the  request  mentioned  in  Matt.  xii.  38 
a  proof  that  the  artifice  of  entrapping  Him  by  such  a 
proposal  was  at  the  time  further  carried  out.  In  tho 
text,  this  demand  is  brought  forward  a  third  time, 
and  now  in  most  explicit  language.  This  sign  from 
heaven  was  popularly  expected  to  be  outwardly 
visible ;  such  passages  as  Dan.  vii.  13  being  int■'^ 
preted  in  a  sensuous  manner,  and  probably  referred 
to  some  visible  manifestation  of  the  Shechinah. 
From  the  answer  of  Christ,  in  which  the  appearancn 
of  the  clouds  as  a  sign  of  the  weather  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  signs  of  the  spiritual  world,  we  infer 
that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  shared  the  popula. 
notions.  The  sign  which  they  expected  was,  there 
fore,  something  purely  external,  belonging  I  o  a  totallj 
different  sphere  from  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  Jesus.  That  the  term  iirepair^y  implies  not 
merely  questioning  (as  Fritzsche  and  Meyer  suppose), 
but  a  formal  demand,  appears  from  the  reply  of 
Jesus:  yevedy  k.t.A.,  lr^^^^^'tov  ^Trt^T/ret,  and 
from  the  meaning  of  ripiirav  in  ch.  xv.  23.  Tho 
reply  of  Jesus  is  entirely  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  deputation.  If  on  a  former  occasion  He  had 
convinced  the  deputation  from  the  synagogue  that 
they  were  wretched  teachers  of  the  law.  He  now 
shows  that  these  rulers  were  equally  indifferent  poh 
ticians,  i.e.,  very  superficial  observers  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  They  knew  how  to  prophesy  the  weather 
for  the  ensuing  day,  but  not  how  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

Vers.  2  and  3.  When  it  is  evening. — Ouriosi 
erani  admodum  Judcei  in  observajidis  tempestatibun 
coeli  et  temperamento  aeris.  Lightfoot.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  Lord  attached  a  symbohcal  meaning 
to  what  He  said  about  the  signs  of  the  weather.  The 
red  at  even  of  the  Old  Testament  betokened  fair 
weather  at  hand.  Similarly,  the  red  sky  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Testament  indicated  the 
storm  about  to  descend  upon  Israel.  But  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding  either  one  or  other  of 
these  signs. 

Ver.  3.  The  signs  of  the  times. — The  plural 
Tct  fr'qn^7a  Twi/  Katpun/  \9  here  used  on  account 
of  the  contrast  of  these  two  times.  Beza,  Kuinoel, 
and  others,  apply  the  expression  to  the  miiaolea  of 
Jesus ;  Grotius,  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies ;  Meyer  and  de  Wette,  to  the  Messianic 
hopes  and  views  entertained  by  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  Jesus.  But  undoubtedly  these  signs 
of  the  times  depended  mainly  on  their  own  relation- 
ship and  conduct  toward  the  Lord,  which  really  con- 
stituted the  contrast  between  this  evening  and  mom. 
ing,  or  the  contrast  of  these  Kaipaf.  Accordingly,, 
we  might  apply  the  redness  of  the  sky  at  evening  to 
the  activity  of  Christ,  and  the  red  and  lowering  sky 
in  the  morning  to  His  sufferings  on  the  cross.  Thii 
would  strictly  accord  with  His  sign  of  the  proohe' 
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Jonah.  Besides,  the  reply  of  Jesus  also  mvolved  the 
rebuke,  that  their  views  of  the  sign  from  heaven 
were  entirely  carnal  and  sensuous,  applying  only  to 
the  clouds  and  the  outward  sky ;  while  the  true 
eign  from  heaven  consisted  in  the  spiritual  indica- 
tions of  the  times.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus 
thus  addressed  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  before 
the  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  Luke 
records  the  event  in  a  different  connection  (ch.  xii. 
64).  Compare  also  the  /j-ti  ixeTtaipi^drSe  of  Luke 
xii.  29. 

Ver.  4.  The  sign  of  Jonah. — This  time  without 
any  further  explanation  ;  implying  that  their  present 
demand  was  connected  with  the  former  request  of 
the  Pharisees  (ch.  xii.),  and  hence  that  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  His  explanation  of  the  eign 
of  Jonah.  As  if  He  would  say,  I  refer  you  to  My 
former  statement  on  this  subject  as  sufficient  and 
final. 

And  He  left  them. — This  abrupt  termination 
indicates  that  He  judicially  gave  them  up.  Bengel : 
Justa  severitas.  Comp.  ch.  xv.  10  ;  xxi.  17 ;  xxii. 
46  ;  xxiv.  1.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this 
judicial  surrender  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  at  once 
passed  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  in  His  warning  of 
the  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  Manifestly  Jesus  now  immediately  re- 
turned with  His  disciples  to  the  other  side.  (Comp. 
here  Meyer  against  Fritzsche.) 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  demand  of  the  Pharisees  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  was  certainly  in  itself  no  absurdity.  But  it 
depended  upon  an  entire  confusion  of  the  first  and 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  prophecies  on  which  they  founded  their  views 
contained  references  to  vast  transformations  in  the 
world  which  would  result  from  the  completion  of 
Christ's  mission.  But  as  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  are  related  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the 
principle  to  the  full  development,  or  as  the  seed-corn 
to  the  ripe  fruit,  so  also  is  the  sign  of  Jonah  (or 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection)  most  definitely  con- 
nected with  those  signs  from  heaven  which  shall 
usher  in  the  final  catastrophe.  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  the  sign  from  heaven  in  principle 
wliich  by  and  by  will  also  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xxiv.  30). 

2.  Ye  know  how  to  discern  the  fa^e  of  the  sky^ 
hut. — Of  course  this  statement  does  not  imply  that  it 
was  easier  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  spiritual 
world  than  those  of  the  sky.  But  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  was  the  calhng  and  business  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  while  in  reality  they  were  better  prophets 
of  the  weather  than  interpreters  of  those  prophecies 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  expound.  Besides,  the 
statement  also  indicates  that  the  signs  of  the  sky  are 
uncertain,  and  may  deceive  us  ;  while  moral  signs, 
tf  properly  understood,  never  mislead. 

3.  Mark  relates  that  th  Saviour  sighed  deeply 
K  spirit  when  His  enemies  again  met  Him  with  this 
Demand.  He  fully  comprehended  the  decisive  im- 
portance of  that  hour.  Henceforth  He  could  no 
longer  larry  in  Galilee — Galilee  rejected  Him.  Tliia 
holds  even  more  true  of  Judea,  whence  these  perse- 
cutions issued.  The  Master  felt  that  now  only  a 
brief  time  of  respite  was  left  Him  on  the  other  side 
of  .fordan,  t(  prepare  Himself  and  His  intimate  dis- 
ciple'; for  th(  decease  at  Jerusalem. 


4.  This  was  the  third  occasion  on  which  Jeras 
was  driven  from  Gahlee,  and  passed  over  th(  lake 
into  the  mountains.  The  first  time  it  was  to  ftvo:d 
the  court  of  Herod;  the  second  time  Ho  retieated 
before  the  traditionaUsm  of  the  schools ;  the  third 
time  before  the  hardened  hierarchy  of  the  wbcilf 
country. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven ;  or,  the  old 
temptation  under  a  new  form.  1.  The  old  tempt» 
tion :  (a)  The  proposal  itself,  to  be  a  worldly  Mes- 
siah, a  Jewish  conqueror,  not  a  Saviour  of  nations  • 
to  overthrow  the  old  world,  not  to  renew  the  spiritua. 
world  by  regeneration,  and  thereby  to  transform  the 
external  world.  (6)  Why  a  temptation  ?  Because 
it  was  based  upon  elements  of  truth  which  were  per- 
verted into  error.  2.  The  new  form  of  this  tempta- 
tion, (a)  It  was  under  the  guise  of  a  sign  from 
heaven ;  [b)  partly  an  allurement  and  partly  a  threat, 
forming  a  transition  from  the  temptations  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  (Matt,  iv.)  to  those  from  ita 
sujferinffs  (Matt,  xxvi.) ;  (e)  it  was  urged  with  the 
evident  intention  to  represent  the  Lord  to  the  people 
as  a  false  Messiah,  and  thus  to  destroy  His  influence, 
even  if  He  escaped  their  hands. — IIow  the  Jewish 
politicians,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  weather,  over- 
looked the  signs  of  the  spiritual  weather :  (o)  They 
lost  the  brightest  day ;  (6)  they  encountered  the 
severest  storm. — The  successors  of  the  prophets 
sunk  to  the  level  of  weather-prophets, — a  warnmg 
example.  — How  even  their  superficial  knowledge  of 
nature  would  rise  in  testimony  against  their  theol- 
ogy.— Why  the  Lord  here  calls  them  hypocrites  ? 
(a)  Because  they  neglected  and  misunderstood  those 
spiritual  signs  which  it  was  their  caUing  to  interpret, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  gave  themselves  to 
the  interpretation  of  outward  signs  with  which  they 
had  no  business  ;  (J)  because  in  general  they  per- 
verted their  spiritual  into  a  secular  caUing. — Out- 
ward calculations  of  things  always  end  in  this,  that 
a  man  at  last  becomes  slavishly  dependent  upon 
wind  and  weather. — How  most  men  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  engrossed  by  the  signs  of  the  visible  sky  as 
to  overlook  what  is  going  on  in  the  spiritual  sky. — 
The  true  signs  of  the  tune. — Signs  at  evening  and  il 
the  mormng  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Let  us  not 
be  dependent  on  wind  and  weather,  but  look  up  to 
the  Sun  of  righteousness. — Why  no  other  sign  than 
that  of  Jonah  could  be  given  to  this  evil  and  adulter- 
ous generation. — He  left  them  and  departed  ;  or,  the 
decisive  hour:  1.  His  death  was  now  decided  upon; 
2.  their  fall  and  judgment  were  now  decided  ;  3.  the 
grand  course  of  events  during  the  long-su  ffering  of 
Christ,  from  His  resurrection  to  His  second  advent^ 
was  now  decided ;  4.  the  future  condition  of  the 
Church  as  sharing  the  fate  of  her  banished  and  per- 
secuted  Lord  was  now  decided ;  5.  the  termination 
of  the  old  things  of  this  world  by  the  final  judgment 
was  now  decided. — And  He  left  them. ;  or,  the  silent 
commencement  of  a  new  era. — He  departed;  but 
they  are  stiU  standing  and  waiting  for  the  sign  from 
heaven. 

Starke : — The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduceos.- 
Hedinger :  In  any  undertaking  against  Christ  or  Hia 
people,  Pilate  and  Herod  will  always  be  ready  to  join 
hands,  Luke  xxiii.  12. — The  enemies  of  Christ  always 
repeat  objections  which  have  already  been  thorough- 
ly answered  and  ref  ited. — UnbeUef  trusts  God  m 
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farthei  than  it  can  see  with  its  eyes  and  feel  with  its 
hands  while  true  faith  simply  relies  on  the  word  of 
God,  even  though  it  sees  neither  signs  nor  miracles. 
— Oanstein :  Let  us  give  heed  to  those  times  which 
God  has  marlced  by  certain  signs. — Woe  to  those 
from  whom  Jesus  departs ;  who  is  to  be  their 
Saviour  and  Helper  ? 

Gerlach : — If  your  vision  were  not  at  fault,  you 
oiUd  descry  miracles  enough  to  satisfy  you  I 


Seuhner : — How  fruitful  is  human  wisdom  in 
expedients  for  our  earthly  concerns,  and  how  inox- 
perienced  and  unskilful  in  divine  things ! — There  ar« 
"  signs  of  the  times  "  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
These  signs  only  a  devout  mind  can  read  ;  the  SpiiiJ 
of  God  discloses  the  purposes  of  God. — A  Christian 
and  a  spiritual  policy. — Christ  does  not  beg  for  Rp 
plause. 


2.   The  Leaven.     Ch.  XVI  B-12. 


b         And  when  bis  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten   to  taKe 

6  bread.     Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 

7  sees  and  of  the  Sadducees  [and  S.].'     And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying, 
S   It  is  because  we  have  taken  [we  took,  eA.d/3o^cv]  no  bread.      Which  when  Jesus  per- 
ceived,' he  said  unto  them,  0  ye  of  httle  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  be- 

9  cause  ye  have  brought  [ye  took,  eXa/Scre]'  no  bread?     Do  ye  not  yet  understand,  nei- 
ther  [nor]   remember  the   five  loaves   of  the  five   thousand,  and   how  many  baskets 

10  [travelling-baskets]  *  ye  took  up  [eXa^ScTe]  ?     Neither  [Nor]  the  seven  loaves  of  the 

1 1  four  thousand,  and  how  many  baskets  [provision-baskets]  ye  took  up  ?  How  is  it  that 
ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread  [spake  'lOt  to  you  of 
loaves],'  that  ye  should  [but]  beware*  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu- 

12  cees  [and  S.]'?  Then  understood  they  how  that  he  bade  them  not  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  [and  S.].' 

'  Ver.  6.— [Without  the  article,  which  is  wanting  In  the  Greek  before  Sadducees.— P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  8.— [Better  :  And  whefi  Jesvs perceived  i%  he  mid,  or  :  And  Jesua  knowing  it  said  to  them,  jvoiis  Si  i 

ItjtTov  s  gItt  e  If  auTots  . — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  8.— For  e  X  o  |8  e  t  f ,  B.,  D.,  Vnlgata,  etc.,  read  e  x  ^ ''' *  i  ^^  ^''™'    So  Lachmann.    Meyer  favors  it    Tischea- 

dorf  [and  Alford]  adhere  to  the  i?ece^to,  which  accords  best  with  the  connection.    [Codex  8inaitlcus  reads;  ex^T^t 

and  otnlts  the  words  o  u  fjLVf)  u-ov  ^v^t  e  In  the  following  verse. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  9. — [K  0  (|)  iV  0  u  s ,  as  distinct  from  o-TruptSas  In  ver.  10.  "The  «(f0ii'os  was  proverbially  the  Jewish  trav- 
el ling-basket;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  ill,  15:  ^Judmls,  quorumi  cophimts  foanuvique  swpellexc.^"  Robinson,  Gr.  and  S.  Lea).  9f 
the  N.  T.  'S.Tzvpis  {ffirelpa^  is  a  round  plaited  basket  for  storing  grain,  bread,  fish,  and  other  provisions;  comp.  Matt 
XV.  37;  Mark  viil.  8,  20;  Acts  ix.  25.  The  Vulgate  translates  the  one  cophlnos,  the  other  sportas;  Ewald  uses:  Kor7>» 
ani  ffandkorhe ;  Lange,  better  :  Seieekorbe  itniX  Speisek&rbe  (traveZling-iaekets  and  provijiion-baskets);  Wlclif:  cofyni 
and  lepus;  the  Rhelms  Vers.  :  bankets  and  moundea ;  Campbell  likewise:  baskets  and  Tnaunds;  bat  all  other  Engt 
Vers,  which  I  compared,  use  baskets  in  both  cases. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  11. — Tlschendorf,  following  Griesbach  and  the  majority  of  witnesses,  reads  the  plural  &pT  aiy,  [So  also  Lach- 
mann, and  Alford,  who  regards  the  lect.  rec.  &pr  av  as  an  emendation  to  express  the  sense  better,  Codd.  Sinaiticns,  Va- 
tlcanus,  and  Ephraemi  Syri,  the  three  oldest  extant,  unanimously  sustain  the  plural,  but  Cod.  Alexandrinus  (as  published 
by  B.  H.  Cowper)  reads  the  singular,  and  so  the  Lat.  Vulgate  {pane).    Lange  translates  Brode,  loaves. — P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  11. — IT  poafx^'^^  5e,  according  to  B.,  C,  L.,  al.,  Lachmann,  Tlschendorf,  against  Trpoaex^if.  Hence  a  re" 
peated  admonition,  not  simply  a  narrative.  See  Meyer  against  Fritzsche.  [Cod.  Sinaiticns,  and  the  English  critical  edi- 
tors of  the  Greek  Test.,  Tregelles  and  Alford,  likewise  read  the  imperative  7rpocre;^€Te  5e,  but  b&ware,  instead  of  the  i» 
Inltlve  Trpocrexet^,  to  beioare,  or  that  ye  should  b&ware.—F.  S.] 

'  VfTB.  11  and  12.— [Omit  o/the,  as  in  ver.  6;  the  article  not  being  repeated  in  tho  Greek.— P.  8.] 


EXEGETIGAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  6.  The  circumstance  that  the  disciples  for- 
got to  take  bread  with  them  forcibly  illustrates  their 
excitement,  and  the  haste  with  which  they  had  left 
the  western  shore.  According  to  Mark  (viii.  14), 
they  had  not  more  than  one  loaf  in  the  ship  with 
them.  The  event  here  recorded  took  place  during 
(he  passage  across  the  lake. 

Ver.  6.  The  leaven. — "  Zvurif  rhv  ZiSaxhv  ixA- 
Xttrtv,  iis  o^diSfj  Ka\  aairpdv.  Euth.  Zigab.  On  the 
unalogous  applio;ition  of  -I'xb  by  the  Rabbins  (to 
erery  contagious  influence  of  and  for  evil),  see  Bux- 
torf,  Zexic.  Talm.  p.  230,'? ;  Lightfoot  on  the  passage. 
D)fferently,   xiii   33."     So  Meyer.     According   to 
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Schneckenburger  and  de  Wette,  our  Lord  here  refei^ 
red  to  the  hypocrisy,  not  to  the  teaching  of  the  Phar- 
isees, which  the  Lord  commends,  comp.  ch.  xxiii.  4 
But  Meyer  rightly  tusists  that  the  expression  refert 
not  to  their  teaching  in  general  (including  their  agre* 
ment  with  the  law),  but  only  to  their  sectarian  pecu. 
liarities.*   The  evra.Kii.aTa  avBpcliTTuiii  (xv.  9),  however, 

*  [The  Edlnb.  translator,  who  never  seems  to  have  re- 
ferred to  Meyer,  so  often  quoted  in  this  Commentary,  makefl 
him  and  Lange  say  here  the  exact  reverse,  viz. ;  '■  Meyer  in- 
sists that  the^  expression  applied  not  merely  to  their  own 
teaching,  but  also  to  those  points  in  which  they  agi-eed  with 
the  law  itself."  In  this  case  Christ  would  have  warned  tho 
disciples  against  the  law  of  God  I  But  Meyer  says,  p.  816 
(note),  after  opposing  Sclineckenburger's  and  de  lA  ette'8 
reference  of  the  leaven  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees: 
"  Aus  dem  Bilde  des  Sauerteiirs  erhellt  von  selbst,  dass  nichi 
die  Lehre  jener  Seeten  v^erliaupt  und  im  Gamen  (auch 
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constitute  only  one  part  of  the  leaven  Applying  to 
the  two  sects  (the  Sadducees  as  well  as  the  Phari- 
sees), the  expression  must  i  efer  to  the  corruptness 
of  their  teaching,  arising  from  their  secularism, 
■which,  lilie  leaven,  had  infected  and  poisoned  the 
whole  people,  and  from  which  even  the  disciples  were 
not  quite  free ;  more  especially  Judas,  in  whose  heart 
thi-  leaven  was  probably  already  beginning  to  oper- 
ate On  the  significance  of  the  leaven,  compare  our 
remarks  on  Matt.  xiii.  33. — With  the  usual  super- 
ficiality of  rationalism,  von  Ammon  (ii.  285)  supposes 
that  domestic  requirements  or  business  engagements 
may  have  rendered  the  return  to  the  eastern  shore 
necessary,  entirely  overlooking  the  deep  import  of 
this  event.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  virtual  banish- 
ment. As  such  the  disciples  also  felt  it.  But  a 
short  time  before  they  had  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  lake  under  pecuharly  trying  circum- 
Btances.  Now  they  returned  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  the  same  track.  A  second  time  they  saw  Ca- 
pernaum at  a  distance,  and  they  felt  as  if  their  home 
there  were  already  lost.  The  Master  read  these  feel- 
ings, and  understood  their  sorrow.  With  brave  de- 
termination, but  as  yet  only  partially  renouncing  the 
world,  they  followed  Him  ;  but  their  hearts  still  clung 
to  the  scene  of  their  affections  and  hopes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Jesus  addressed  to  them  the  sol- 
emn warning,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware,"  etc.  "  When 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  they  were 
commanded  to  put  away  the  leaven,  and  to  leave  it 
behind  them  (Ex.  xii.  15-17).  At  the  time,  the  ex- 
pression referred  to  the  spirit  of  Egypt  as  an  infec- 
tious principle,  most  powerful  for  evil.  They  were 
not  to  take  to  Canaan  any  of  the  infectious  corrup- 
tions of  Egypt  (comp.  1  Cor.  v. ;  Stier,  ii.  158).  This 
journey  of  the  Lord  with  his  disciples  resembled  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  like 
them,  they  now  left  behind  the  heathenism  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  Saviour  felt  that  the 
great  Paschal  feast — not  symbolically,  but  in  reahty 
— was  at  hand.  Withal,  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  thought  that,  unconsciously.  His  disciples  still 
carried  ivith  them  some  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees."  Hence  the  warning  (see  the 
".uthor's  Lehen  Jesu,  ii.  2,  878). 

And  Sadducees. — Mark  has  instead  :  koI  rris 
(u/xris  'HpciSou.  If  the  Sadducees  had  enhsted  the 
sympathies  of  Herod  in  demanding  a  sign  from  hea- 
ven, the  situation  of  matters  had  become  even  more 
critical.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  text.  There  was  a  twofold  kind  of  leaven,  which 
might  be  designated  as  hypocritical  secularism,  and 
distinguished,  as  assuming  in  the  one  case  the  garb 
of  exclusiveness,  in  the  other  that  of  liberahsm.  Here 
we  have  for  the  first  time  an  indication  of  another 
offence  than  that  of  pharisaical  exclusiveness,  in  the 
shape  of  the  worldly  pohcy  of  Herod  coquetting  with 
the  Roman  authorities  of  the  land.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  the  germ  of  the  later  calumny,  that  Jeans 
claimed  to  be  a  king,  and  must  therefore  be  an  enemy 
to  Caesar. 

How  many  baskets. — From  Acta  ix.  25,  Ben- 
gel  rightly  infers  that  a   airvpl$  was  larger  than  a 

thre  UeberelDstimmuTig  mit  dem  Gesetze  mit  eincceBchlossen) 
gemeiiit  gewesen  6ei,  sondern  ihro  cliarakteristlsche  Seeten- 
l^ehre,  ihro  die  Moralitdt  verdorbendon  ivra/^fxara  a.vQpiM- 
Wf  (xv.  P),  dalier  Er  auch  die  Lenre  beider  eusamjnen  als 
C^f^V  daratellen  konnte,  so  verschlpden  auch  ihre  beider- 
wltigen  Principien  wareo."  ^P.  8.] 


DOCTEINAI,  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Tne  false  exegesis  of  the  disciples  on  the  wordf 
of  the  Saviour  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
many  a  later  miserable  performance  of  ihe  same  kind. 
At  first  they  probably  tried  to  understand  them  ht- 
erally,  and  therefore  as  meaning  :  Beware  of  partak 
ing  of  the  bread  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  or 
have  no  further  communion  with  them.  But  this 
would  have  implied  that  they  would  have  had  to  make 
a  separate  provision  for  themselves,  as  the  whole 
country  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  and  hence  any  provision  which 
they  might  have  got  from  without  would  have  been 
impure. — These  thoughts  were  succeeded  by  the  rec- 
ollection thit  they  had  no  bread,  and  by  cares  whic' 
drew  down  upon  them  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord  about 
the  Mttleness  of  their  faith. 

2.  Do  ye  not  yet  understand?  The  expressions  are 
the  same  as  before  in  coimection  with  the  washing 
of  the  hands.  Now  that  the  separation  had  actually 
commenced,  it  was  high  time  that  they  should  hav! 
better  understanding.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  gives  a 
fuller  outline  of  this  rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  threefold  retirement  of  the  Lord  across  the 
lake. — Resemblance  between  the  passage  of  the  Lord 
across  the  lake  and  that  of  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. — Beware  of  the  leaven  of  iht 
Pharisees  and  Saddueees  :  1.  Its  designation :  a  two- 
fold kind  of  leaven,  and  yet  in  reality  only  one  leaven 
(exclusive  bigotry  and  lax  universalism, — after  all 
only  secularity  under  the  guise  of  piety).  2.  The 
warning :  (o)  Beware ;  (b)  so  that,  while  avoiding  one 
of  these  errors,  ye  fall  not  into  the  other. — To  cross 
with  Jesus  to  the  other  side  implies  and  requires 
complete  renunciation  of  the  world. — It  matters  little 
that  we  outwardly  leave  Egypt,  if  we  carry  its  cor- 
ruption in  our  hearts. — The  feelings  of  the  Master 
and  those  of  His  disciples  on  leaving  the  realm  of  the 
Pharisees :  1.  The  foresight  of  the  Master,  and  the 
neghgence  of  the  disciples ;  2.  the  freedom  from  care 
of  the  Master,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  disciples ;  3 
the  calmness  of  the  Master,  and  the  excitement  and 
distress  of  the  disciples. — Coimection  between  the 
memory  and  the  heart:  1.  Excitement  the  spring  of 
forgetfulness ;  2.  calmness  and  peace  the  surest 
means  of  presence  of  mind. — The  circumstance  that 
the  disciples  had  so  frequently  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord,  recorded  for  our  warning. — 
Principal  causes  of  false  interpretations  of  the  word 
of  God  :  1.  Slavish  literality ;  2.  personal  interests ; 
3.  fear  ;  4.  arbitrary  perversions. — How  the  Lord  had 
to  repeat  to  His  disciples,  and  to  question  them  on, 
the  history  of  the  twofold  feeding  of  the  multitude. — 
The  anxiety  of  the  disciples  after  the  miraculous  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  itself  a  mournful  wonder. — Al- 
though the  Lord  ever  performs  new  miracles,  yet  faith 
in  Him  still  continues  a  miracle. — l^hen  understood 
they  (ver.  12) :  when  error  is  removed,  truth  finds  an 
entrance.  —  The  Lord  emphatically  reiterates :  Be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
— The  leaven  of  Jewish  legalism  and  of  heathen  sec 
ularism  in  the  Church  cf  Christ. 

Starke  : — Quesnel :  We  do  not  lose  by  following 
Christ  so  closely  as  for  a  time  to  forget  every  earth* 
ly  consideration,  since,  after  all,  we  have  tfce  beil 
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part,  Pa.  Issiii.  25. — Majus  :  Let  us  not  mix  up  dif- 
ferent creeds. — Beware  of  iieretics  and  false  teachers. 
— Cramer  :  As  learen  pervades  the  whole  mass,  so 
wUl  a  single  error  on  any  fundamental  doctrine  cor- 
rupt all  our  other  yiews,  depriving  them  of  their  spir- 
itual value,  2  Tim.  ii.  il. — Zeisius  :  Hearers  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  certain  sermons  are  aimed  against 
them,  while  this  may  be  due  to  the  voice  of  their 
»wn  conscience,  not  to  the  words  of  the  preacher. — 
ifajus :  The  mistakes  of  disciples,  and  their  conse- 
quences.— Oamtdn:  How  often  does  anxiety  for  dai- 
ly bread  take  the  place  of  anxiety  for  the  soul ! — 
Jesus  searching  the  heart. — Christ  bearing  with  the 
weakness  of  our  faith,  and  giving  more  grace. — Cra- 
mer: Frequent  meditation  on  the  past  gracious  and 
tronderful  provisions  of  our  God  an  approved  reme- 
Jf  for  unbelief. — How  frequently  is  it  thus  that 


they  who  ought  to  have  been  teacb"«i  have  need 
to  be  taught  again  the  first  principiu.  of  divine 
truth  ! 

Gerlach : — The  words  of  Jesus  may  be  misinter 
preted  or  forgotten  simply  from  weakness  of  faith.— 
Accordingly,  the  Lord  rebukes  not  so  much  their  ig- 
norance, as  their  weakness  of  faith  and  their  carnal! 
ty,  which  was  the  source  of  that  ignorance. 

Hmbner  :  —  Pharisaism  :  appearance  of  piety 
hypocritical  ostentation  of  faith.  Sadducism :  ap- 
pearance of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  concealment  of  faitb 
from  fear  of  men. — On  ver.  7  :  Similarly  we  might 
say.  Simple-minded  Christians  do  not  understand  the 
arts  and  plans  by  which  unbelief  undermines  Chris- 
tianity.— Yers.  8-10 :  A  clear  evidence  tliis  that  the 
Apostles  were  neither  orediUous,  nor  on  the  watch  for 
miracles. 


PART    THIUD, 

Christ  presents  the  future  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ancient  World  and  the  Theocracy. 

OowTENTS  (from  ch.  xvL  18-ix.  16) ;— The  period  has  now  arrived  for  founding  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  ^kkAt^o-io,  ob  & 
distinct  and  visible  Community,  in  opposition  to  that  ancient  form  of  the  Theocracy  which  was  henceforth  doomed  to 
judgment  The  qpen  and  fall  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  moment 
when  the  ^KK\-f)<ria  was  born.  From  that  hour  Christ  manifested  and  owned  His  Church  as  such,  through  the  con- 
fession which  the  Church  made  of  Hira.  This  Church  is  here  presented  in  its  leading  chaiacterietics:  1.  In  its  pr^ 
pAeUc  character  as  confessing  Christ,  from  ch.  xvi.  13-xviL  27;  2.  la  its  pri&stly  capacity,  from  ch.  xviii.  1-xix.  26; 
&  In  Its  kingly  numUtotation,  from  ch.  xix.  27-xx.  16. 


FIKST    SECTION. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  ITS  PROPHETIC  CHARACTER,  AS  CONFESSING  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OP 
GOD,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LEGAL  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  HIM,  ENTERTAINED 
BY  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

Ohaptee  xvi.  13-XVn.  27. 

W)«  Church  of  Christ  in  its  prophetic  character  is  here  set  before  us,  first,  as  confessing  Christ,  ch.  xvu 
13-20 ;  then  as  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  that  worldly  fear  of  the  cross  by  which  He 
was  assailed,  vers.  21-28 ;  then,  as  in  real  fellowship  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  in  opposition  to 
the  solitary  tabernacles  of  spurious  separation  from  the  world,  ch.  xvii.  1-8. — ^Next,  the  Church  is  de- 
scribed as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden,  vers.  9-lS;  yet  as  wonder-working,  vers.  14-21 ;  though  still 
in  human  weakness,  vers.  22,  23 ;  as  free,  but  voluntarily  subject  and  paying  tribute  to  the  old  tem- 
ple, vers.  24-27. 

The  historical  succession  of  events  was  as  follows: — In  company  with  His  disciples,  the  Lord 
passed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  mountains.  At  Bethsaida  Juhas  He  performed 
the  cure  of  a  blind  person  (recorded  in  Mark  viii.  22),  at  the  same  time  enjoining  strict  silence  upon 
him.  Thence  they  continued  their  journey  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Csesarea  PhiUppi,  tomb- 
ing  (as  it  would  seem  from  Mark  viii.  27)  only  the  adjoining  villages,  but  avoiding  the  town  itself.  It 
was  in  these  coasts,  oi  district,  that  the  Lord  evoked  the  confession  of  Peter,  wb'ch  was  followed  Ijy 
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Uj<i  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  eKKX-qaia.  Immediately  afterward,  Jeaua  distinct 
ly  announced  His  impending  sufferings,  since  these  were  connected  with  the  foundation  of  His  Church, 
as  the  latter  wa.9  with  the  confession  of  His  name.  On  this  occasion  Peter  began  to  rebi-ke  Him ;  and 
he  who  had  lately  been  commended  as  confessing,  was  now  reproved  as  tempting.  The  event  just 
recorded  led  to  the  admonition,  addressed  to  His  disciples  generally,  on  the  subject  of  taking  up  the 
cross  and  following  Him.  A  week  later,  the  Lord  called  His  three  most  intimate  disciples  to  witnear 
His  transfiguration  on  the  Mount.  As  they  came  down,  Jesus  explained  to  them  the  advent  and  mi^ 
sion  of  EUjah.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  possessed  with  a  devil 
took  place.  Ftom  thence  Jesus  secretly  passed  through  Galilee,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint 
ing  His  friends  with  those  impending  sufferings,  for  which  He  had  already  prepared  His  disciples 
Refusing  the  sohcitation  of  His  brethren  to  join  the  caravan  going  up  to  the  feast,  He  went  secretly  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  in  autumn.  Thus  the  history  advancef 
to  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  782  (according  to  Wieseler,  to  the  12th  October),  John  viL  1-10 
In  Jerusalem  the  events  recorded  in  John  vii.  11,  etc.,  took  place,  when  Jesus  pomted  to  the  fulfil 
men's  of  the  Old  Testament  symbols  in  His  life.  The  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth  (John 
iX),  hastened  the  full  and  final  determination  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  put  Him  tc  death.  But  ii 
all  probability  Jesus  did  not  continue  in  Judea  during  the  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
October,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  in  December  (according  to  Wieseler,  the 
2'7th  December).  During  that  period  He  appears  to  have  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Gahlee,  and  to  hare 
passed  from  Samaria  to  Perea,  where  He  tarried  till  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  1003).  After  His  return  to  GaUlee,  Jesus  again  appeared  in  public,  though  probably,  aa 
in  Jerusalem,  only  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  His  friends.  For  the  last  time  Jesus  now  came 
to  Capernaum,  where  He  was  asked  for  the  payment  of  the  temple  tribute,  ch.  xvii.  24-27.  Thug 
far  our  section. 


A.   The  Church  as  confessing  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     Ch.  XVT.  13-20. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  Faul. — Parallels:  Mark  viii.  27-30;  Luke  ix.  18-21.) 

i  3  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  [parts,  ra  /utp?;]  of  Cesarea  Phihppi,  he  asked  his 

14  disciples,  saying,  Whom  [Who]  do  men  say  that  1,'  the  Son  of  man,  am?  And  they 
said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  Ehas  [Elijah]  ;  and  otliers,  Jere- 

15  mias  [Jeremiah],  or  one  of  the  prophets.     He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  [who]  say 

16  ye  that  I  am  ?     And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ  [the  Messiah] 

1 7  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona  [Bar  Jonah,  son  of  Jonah]  ^ :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  U 

18  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [the  hea/ens].  And  I  say  also 
[And  I  also,  Kayuj  Se,  say]  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter  [IIcTpos],  and  upon  [on]  this 
rock  [TrcVfia]'  I  will  build  my  Church  [e/<K\?j(jia]  ;*  and  the  gates  of  hell  [hades]'  shall 

19  not  prevail  against  it."     And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

I  the  heavens]  :  and  whatsoever  thou  slialt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  [the 
eavens]  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven   "the 
heavens]. 

20  Then  charged'  he  his  [the]^  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was 
Jesus  the  Christ  [he  is  the  Christ].' 

'  Ver.  13.— The  pers.  pron.  m  6  In  Cod.  C.  after  Xiyoviri,  [in  the  temt.  rec.  before  the  verb],  Is  wanting  in  Cod.  B. 
(and  In  Cod.  Sinaiticns]  and  In  several  versions,  and  Is  omitted  by  Tischendorf  [and  Tregelles  and  Allbrd] ;  l^olimann  re- 
Cains  It,  but  in  brackets.  The  Insertion  is  more  easily  e.xplained  than  the  omission.— [If  we  omit  ju  e  we  must  translate, 
with  Campbell  and  Conant :  Who  do  men  my  that  the  Son  of  Alan  is  !  Or  with  Alford,  who  retains  the  grammatical  ancm- 
«ly,  if  not  blunder,  of  the  Author.  Vers. :  Whom  (tiVo)  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  f  Tbv  vlhi'  rov  MpiiTrov 
is  equivalent  to /in  the  con-esponding  sentence  below,  ver.  15.  Some  who  retain  /x  e  in  the  text  (Beza  Clericns  etc) 
translate :  Who  do  men  say  that  1  am  f  the  Son  of  Man  t  i.  e.,  Do  they  believe  me  to  be  the  Messiah  ?  But  this  does  not 
•alt  the  farm  of  the  answer,  and  would  require  either  an  affirmative  Tea,  or  a  negative  JV'o.  In  the  received  tex( 
rhi'  ulhv  roil  ^fov  must  be  regarded  as  in  apposition  to  ju  e' ,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  E.  V. P.  8.1 

a  Ver.  17.— [£tw  (^2)  Is  the  Aramaic  or  Chaldalc  word  used  by  Daniel  in  the  prophetic  passage,  vll  18  ("i«ow. 
t[md  one  Uke  the  Son  of  Man  camie  with  the  clouds  of  heav&n,^^  etc.),  for  the  Hebrew  ien  (la)    son.    In  the  Auth*  rized 
E.  V.  it  is  retained  as  the  patronymic  of  Peter,  as  Matthew  retained  it  in  Greek  :   Bap  'I  tu  i-  5  ;  Jerome  in  Latin  •  Bar' 
Vona;  Bengcl,  de  Wette,  arid  Ewald  it  their  German  Versions:  Bar-Jona;  while  Tyndale.  Cranmer's,  and  the  Gonevi 
Bibles,  also  Luther  and  i.alige  translate  it  into  tho  corresponding  vernacular.    Compare  similar  compound  names:  Bar 
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Ahhas^  Bar-Jesus^  Bar-NabaSy  Bar-Sabas,  Bar-Ti/mmua,  Bar-TTioloma^is.  The  translation  depends  on  whether  th« 
Bame  1*  here  simply  the  patronymic,  or  whether  it  has  an  alleiroricai  ineaniiipr,  as  Olshausen  and  Lan^e  contenc'..  in  th« 
Utter  cise  It  must  be  translated:  son  of  Jonah,  or  Jonas.  See  Lange's  Exeg.  Note,  and  my  protesting  footnote,  on  ver.  17. 
-P.8.J 

•  Ver.  18.— [2  i*   €?  n€T  pos,    fcal   ^ttI   Totirj;   ry   Trerpa, — one   of  the  profoundest  and  most  far-reachinfl 

frophetical,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  controverted  sayinirs  of  the  Bavlour,  the  esegetical  rock  on  which  tha 
'upacy  rests  its  gipantic  claims  (but  not  by  direct  proof,  but  by  inlerence  and  with  the  help  of  underaonstrable  interven- 
ing aasumptions,  a&  the  transferability  of  Peter's  primacy,  his  presence  in  Koine,  and  his  actual  transfer  of  the  primacy  upon 
the  bishop  of  Rome),  under  the  united  protest  of  the  whole  Greek  Catholic  and  Protestant  Kvanfrelical  ChurcliL'S,  wbo  con- 
tend that  Christ  says  not  a  word  about  successors.  Leaving  the  fuller  exposition  to  tbe  ExegeHcal  Not&s,  we  have  to  M 
here  simply  with  the  verbal  rendering.  In  our  Engl.  Vers.,  aii  also  in  the  Gi^rman,  the  emphasis  is  lost,  since  rock  !ii)u 
FeU  are  never  used  as  proper  names.  "We  might  literally  tr.'mslate  :  "  Thou  an  Peoer  and  upon  this  peirens;  "  or;  "  Thoff 
Wt  Stone^  Rockman,  Man  of  rock  (Felsenmanji.),  and  upon  this  rock;  "  but  neither  of  them  would  sound  idioina-.1o  and 
natural.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  languages  of  the  two  most  Protectant  nations  cannot  render  the  sentence  in 
any  way  favorabb  to  the  popish  identification  of  the  mck  of  the  church  with  the  person  of  Peter;  while  the  Latio 
Vulgate  simply  retained  the  Greek  Petnis  and  petra^  and  the  Frencli  translation:  "Tu  es  t'ieii^e,  et  sur  cette  pierre,"" 
even  obliterates  the  distinction  of  the  gender.  The  Saviour,  no  doubt,  used  in  both  clauses  the  Aramaic  word  KB'^S 
(hence  the  Greek  Kt^c^Ss  applied  to  Simon,  John  I.  42 ;  coinp.  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  iii.  22 ;  ix.  5;  xv.  5;  Gal.  ii.  9),  which  means 
rock  and  is  used  both  as  a  proper  and  a  common  noun.  Hence  the  old  Syriac  translation  of  the  N.  T.  renders  the  passage 
in  question  thus:  "  Anath-her  KiPnA.  'o'aU  Jiode  kipha."  The  Arabic  translation  has  alaachra  in  both  cases.  Tbe  pr')p- 
er  translation  then  would  be :  "  TJiou  art  Bock,  and  upon  this  rock,^'  etc.  Yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Matthew 
[q  rendering  tbe  word  into  Greek,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  deliberately  changed  tbe  gender  using 
the  masculine  in  the  one  case  and  the  feminine  in  the  other.  He  had,  of  course,  to  use  Tldrpos  in  addressing  a  man 
(as  Maldonatus  in  loo.  correctly  remarks :  Petrus,  qwia  ,^•i>  erat,  iion  petra  fmniineo.  sed  Petrus  maaculino  nomins 
vocandus  erat)\  but  he  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  continued:  iirl  toi'ito}  tw  neTpw,  instead  of  f  t  . 
Taurri  tJ}  Trerpo  (which  change  Maldonatus  less  satisfactorily  accounts  for  simply  on  the  philological  reason  that  ths 
masculine  TTCTpos  et  Atticum  et  rarum  eat).  The  masculine  nerpos  in  Greek  (in  Homer  and  elsewhere)  means  gen- 
erally  only  a  piece  of  rock,  or  a  stone  (like  the  corresponding  prose  word  AiSos),  and  very  rarely  a  rock.  (Meyer,  how- 
ever, quotes  for  the  latter  signification  a  passage  from  Plato:  "S-ioucpou  irerpos,  one  from  Sophocles,  and  ono  from  Pin- 
dar); but  the  feminine  tt  4t pa  always  signifies  rock,  whether  it  be  used  literally  or  metaphorically  (as  a  symbol  of  firm- 
ness, but  also  of  hardhearted n ess).  I  would  not  press  this  distinction,  in  view  of  the  Syriac  50^13 ,  and  in  opposUioL  to 
such  eminent  commentators  as  Bengel  and  Meyer,  who.  like  the  Rom.  Cath.  commentators,  admit  no  difference  of  the 
terms  in  this  case.  (Bengel:  hmc  duo,  -wfTpa  et  ireTpos  atant  pro  uno  nomine,  sicut  unum  uirinque  noTnen 
Kbpha  legitur  in  Syriaco."")  But  it  is  cortiinly  possible,  and  to  my  mind  almost  certain,  that  Matthew  expressed  by  the 
slit'ht  change  of  word  in  Greek,  what  the  Saviour  intended  in  using,  necessarily,  the  same  word  in  Syriac,  viz.,  that  tha 
petra  on  which  the  Church  is  built  by  Christ,  the  Divine  architect  and  Lord  of  this  spiritual  temple,  is  not  the  pjerson 
of  Peter  as  such,  but  something  more  deep  and  comprehensive ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  Peter  and  his  GfmfessiGn  of  the 
central  mystery  of  Christianity,  or  Peter  as  the  oonjessor  of  (Christ,  Peter  in  Christ,  and  Peter,  moreover,  as  representing 
all  the  other  apostles  in  like  relation  to  Christ  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  20;  Kev.  xxi.  14).  Nor  should  we  explain  ver.  18  indepen- 
dently of  ver.  23.  It  is  very  significant  that,  while  the  hd-lemng  and  conffssing  Peter  here  is  called  rock,  the  disobedient 
and  dissuading  Peter  immediatelv  af^.e^ward  (ver.  23),  with  surprising  severity,  is  called  for  the  time  being  Satan,  thPi 
enemy  of  Christ.  If  the  papacy  has  any  claim  to  the  rocklilte  nature  of  Peter,  it  has  certainly  also  fallen  at  times  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  satanic,  anti-ehristian,  and  denying  Peter.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  imitate  Peter  also  in  his 
sincere  repentance  after  the  denial.  Bengel:  Videat  Petra  roTnana,  7i6  cadat  sub  censuram.  versus  23. — Comp.  the 
Exeg.  I^otes  below,  and  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §89,  p.  351  sqq.  — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  18. — [All  the  Enslish  versions  before  Queen  Elizabetli,  except  that  of  Wiclif  (which  reads  chirche\  translate 
iKK\r}a-ia  by  the  corresponding  English  word  congregation;  but  the  Bishops'  Bible  substituted  for  it  cTiurch,  a.n6. 
this  by  express  direction  of  King  James,  was  retained  not  only  here,  but  in  alt  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  revised 
and' authorized  version  of  1611.  Among  German  translators  and  commentators,  the  Koman  Catholics  (van  Ess,  Arnoldi, 
Allioli)  render  eK/cATjfta  by  the  term  Kirche  {church) ;  while  the  Protestant  translators  and  coamientators  (Luther.  John 
Friedr.  von  Meyer,  Stier,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  and  Lange)  render:  Gemeinde  {congregation).  The  Greek 
€kk\770'io,  from  eKKoAew,  to  call  out,  to  summon,  occurs  114  times  in  the  N.  T.  (twice  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  in 
no  other  Gospel,  24  times  in  the  Acts,  68  times  in  the  Epistles,  20  times  in  Revelation),  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
bnp  ,  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  spiritual  and  com]iTeheusive  term  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  of 
hsmen.  so  often  used  bv  our  Saviour.  It  means  generally  any  popuhir  convocation,  congregation,  assembly,  and  in  a 
Christian  sense  the  congregation  of  believers  called  out  of  the  world  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ.  It  is  used 
in  the  N.  T.  (1)  in  a  6'fineraZ  bense,  of  tbe  whole  body  of  Christian  believers,  or  tlie  church  W7(i«er8«^,  Matt.  xvL  18;  1 
-'or.  xii.'28;  Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  1.  22  (and  in  all  the  passages  where  the  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ)\  lTim.iii.15; 
Ueb  xii.  23,  etc. ;  (2)  more  frequently  in  a  particular  sense,  of  a  local  congregation^  as  in  Jerusalem,  in  Artiucli,  in 
Kphesus,  in  Corinth,  in  Eome,  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  etc.;  hence,  also,  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  e.  g., 
at  (KKAijaiai  t^s  'Acrtas,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  at  iKti\-r)aiai  rcov  r0rif,  Bom.  xvi.  4;  the  seven  churches,  Eev.  i.  4,  11,  20, 
etc  The  Saviour  Himself  makes  use  of  the  word  only  twice,  viz. :  in  our  passage,  where  it  evidently  means  the  church 
universal,  which  alone  is  indestructible,  and  in  Matt,  xviii.  17,  where  it  can  be  understood  only  of  a  locul  church  or  con- 
(fregation  {te/l  it  to  the  church).  John  never  uses  the  term  except  in  his  third  epistle.  The  word  church  is  property  no 
translation  of  iKK\7}(Tia  at  all,  but  has  etymoJogically  a  different  meaning,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  KvptaKdvy 
i  e  belonging  to  the  Lord,  through  the  medium  <if  the  Gothic,  whence  also  the  cognate  terms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Sla- 
vonic languages,  the  German  Kirche,  the  Scotch  kirk,  the  Swedish  kyrka,  the  Danish  kyrke,  the  Russian  zerkow,  the 
Polish  cerHew,t\\i&  Bohemian  zyrkeic.  (Leo,  J^i^mrwc/tri/i^eTt,  Halle,  1847,  derives  the  word  from  the  Celtic  cyrch  or 
cvlch  i  e  centre,  meeting  place;  but  this  would  not  explain  the  introduction  of  the  word  into  the  Slavonic  nations,  who 
received  Christianity  from  the  Greek  church.)  The  word  cAwcA  is  now  used  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  X'articular 
sense  like  e/f/fATjcria,  and  in  addition  to  this  also  in  a  third  sense,  viz.,  of  a  building,  or  house  of  worship  (Eusebius, 
ffist  Juccl.  ix.  10,  calls  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Christians  KvpiaKO.  oUe'ta).  As  regards  the  English  translation  of 
iKK\T)aia  a  number  of  modern  commentators  advocate  a  return  to  the  term  congregation  throughout  the  whole  N.  T 
But  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  expel  the  term  clturch  from  the  English  Bible,  which  has  long  since  become  tlm 
fhll  equivalent  of  the  Greek  iKK\'q(Tia.  We  might  use  church,  where  the  word  signifies  the  whole  body  of  believers,  and 
eonaregation,  where  a  particular  or  local  assembly  of  Christians  is  intended.  But  even  this  is  unnecessaiy.  The  Geneva 
Bible  also  employed  the  term  church  in  a  few  passages,  though  not  in  ours,  where  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate 
than  congregation.— V.  8.] 

»  Ver,  18.— [11  uXai  a^ov  in  Hebrew  ^IXtlS  ^") ? ^  ,  shadre  sheol,  an  alliteration,  Isa.  xxxvili.  10.  On  had,\8^  aa 
ilfltinot  from  hell,  compare  the  Exeg.  Notes  below,  and  also  the  Crit.  Notes  on  xi.  23,  p.  210.  -P.  8.] 

•  Ver  18— [0  6  fxi)  Kar  lax^'x^  ov  a  lv  avrris^irom  Kariax^'^^v  tivos^  prcBvalere  ad^ersus  aliqu-em^^  comp 
Jei  XV  20  Sept,  Tyi  dale,  the  Bishops',  King  James',  and  the  Douay  Bibles  agree  in' translating:  shaU  not  prffvai 
]iga^t  it-    th-  Lat.  Vulgate:  non  prcemlebunt  adversus  earn;    Luther,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Lane^e:    ubei-waltigen 
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halm  (behalUn).    I  pri-fer  the  prevail  of  the  Authorized  Vers,  to  overcome  (Geneva  JilbleX  a, 
idea  of  :oiig«ntinuca    resistance  on   the  part  of  hades.      The    term  ma^   be    explained   U 


Meyor    die  Ohermachi  , 

expresstii?   better  the  idea  of  <oiig-tui^tiiiuuu    ^col.^^<^.l^.^.  >■»   -■-   f —  —  "^    .,  ,   ,  tt  j      •     -  ^  » 

conformity  to  the  arohitecturai  figure  whieh  runs  throiigli  this  whole  passage  -.—gates,  hmlcl,  keys.  Hades  is  represented 
us  a  hostile  fortress  wliich  stands  over  against  the  anparently  defenceless,  yet  immovable  temple  of  the  Ollristlan  OhurclL 
to  which  our  Lord  here  promises  indestructiUe  life..  lEeclesia  nm  potest  dejiiere.)  The  gates  of  hades,  or  the  realm  of 
death,  by  virtue  of  the  universal  dominion  of  sin,  admit  and  confine  all  men,  and  (like  the  gates  in  Dante  s  Inferno  vi^ 
the  famous  terrific  inscription)  were  barred  against  all  retnrn.  until  the  Saviour  overcame  death  and  him  that  liath  tho 
power  of  death"  (Heb.  ii!  14),  and  came  forth  unharmed  and  triumphant  from  the  empire  of  death  as  conqueror  and  PnDCe 
of  life.  Hades  could  not  ret;un  Him  (Acts  ii.  27,  -31).  The  same  power  <.f  life  He  imparts  to  His  people,  who  olten,  esp^ 
cially  during  the  ages  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  destruction,  but  always  rose  to  new  lilc  and 
vigor,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  fore  rer.  Comp.  Kov.  i.  18  :  "  I  am  alive  forevermore,  and  have  the  kejs  of  death  and 
hades;"  audi  Oor.xv  26:  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death."    This  interpretation  of  the  figure  appears  to 


closely  l<;i<ii.r;ii     uu     g,cix,iiJiio    yji    l.^.l     «..^    ...^. .....  ..^j    .  ~,   ."    j--- .^  ■  v  ■      V  '.    , 

realm  of  death  (rfa«  Seich  der  Todten),  which  swallows  up  all  mortals  and  confines  forever  those  who  nav>i  no  part  111 
the  victory  of  Ohrist  over  death,  hell,  and  damnation. — P.  S.J 

'  Tor.  20.— Zeci!.  rec. ;  SieirreiAaTo  [pr-cecepit,  imperavit].  Codd.  B.,  D. :  iir  fr  i  ti.ri<r  e  v  [comminatua  est], 
probably  from  Mark  viii.  30;  Luke  ix.  21.  , 

»  Ver.  20.— [The  oldest  MSS.,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  read  simply:  tois  ^aflTiTais  withont  auTou.  Meyerand 
Lange  overlook  this  difi'erence  of  reading.    See  Tregelles  and  Alford.— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  20.— Ii)  0-0  Cs  Is  wanting  in  Important  MSS.  [The  correct  reading  of  all  critical  editions,  sustained  by  tlw 
oldest  MSS.,  Including  Cod.  Sinait.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  patristic  quotations,  is  simply:  on  aiiris  i  it  t  t  v  6 
X  p  1  o-  T  d  s ,  that  he  is  the  Christ  (the  promised  Messiah).  The  insertion  of  Jeims  in  later  MSS.  was  a  blunder  of  sona» 
mechanical  copyist,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  connection,  and  added  the  personal  to  the  official  appellation,  according 
to  tho  usual  designation  of  our  Lord.  Everybody  knew  and  admitted  the  personal  name  of  our  Saviour,  and  it  wouia 
have  been  useless  to  deny  or  to  affirm  that  He  was  Jesos.- — P.  S.j 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Into  the  parts  of  Oeesarea  Philjppi. 

— The  cure  of  the  blind  person  at  the  eastern  Beth- 
saida  (Mark  xiii.  22)  had  taken  place  before  that. 
C<eKarea  Philippi,  formerly  called  Paneas  (Plin.  H. 
N.  V.  15),  from  the  mountain  Panius,  dedicated  to 
Pan,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Leshem.,  Josh. 
xix.  47  ;  Lakh,  Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  and  Dan — "  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  lay  near  the  sources  of  Jor- 
dan, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  a  day's  joun>ey 
from  Sidon,  m  Gaulonitis,  and  was  partly  inhabited 
by  heathens.  The  to\vn  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  C'cesarea  (Kings- 
Ion)  in  honor  of  Cassar  Tiberius.  The  name  Philip- 
m  was  intended  to  distinguish  it  from  C'cesarea  Pal- 
esiince  (Eobinson,  Palest,  ii.  489  ;  also,  vol.  iii.  sect, 
ix.).  Tradition  reports  that  the  woman  with  the  is- 
sue of  blood  resided  here.  Her  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Berenice.  Agrippa  IL  further  embellished  this 
city,  and  called  it  Neronias  in  honor  of  Nero.  The 
modem  village  of  Banias,  and  the  ruins  around  it, 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

Who  [not  whom]  do  men  say  that  I  am  7 — 
How  do  men  explain  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
Man?  Meyer:  What  do  they  understand  by  the 
designation.  Son  of  Man  ?  De  Wette  :  I  who  am  a 
humble,  lowly  man.  But  this  completely  misses  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  expression,  Son  of  Man. 

Ver.  14.  Some  say. — "  The  reply  shows  that,  in 
general.  He  was  not  yet  looked  upon  as  the  Messiah." 
Meyer.  But  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
evangelist,  we  must  rather  infer  that  Christ's  enemies 
had  by  their  calumnies  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
popular  estimate  concerning  Him. 

John  the  Baptist. — See  ch.  xiv.  2.  This,  for  a 
time,  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod. 
—Elijah, — as  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  Such 
was  the  view  professed  by  those  whom  fear  of  their 
Buperiora  induced  to  deny  His  claims  to  the  Messian- 
ic office,  while,  from  a  desire  of  not  entirely  surren- 
dering the  expectations  which  had  been  excited  by 
His  appearance,  they  still  regarded  Him  as  a  proph- 
rt. — Jeremiah. — Of  course,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Elijah, — ^not  in  the  sense  of  literally  revisiting  the 


earth,  nor  in  that  of  implying  the  doctrine  of  th« 
transmigration  of  souls  [metempsychosis].*  The 
opinion  of  these  persons  concerning  Jesus  was  evi- 
dently lower  than  that  of  those  who  regarded  Him  as 
Elijah  (Mark  xv.  35  ;  John  i.  iJl).  The  one  party  re- 
ferred especially  to  what  might  be  designated  as  the 
reformation  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  while  the  other 
had  regard  to  His  denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  times. — Or  one  of  the  prophets. — According 
to  the  lowest  view,  He  was  represented  by  discour- 
aged friends  as  one  of  the  old  prophets.  Three  points 
are  clearly  brought  out  in  this  conversation :  1.  That, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Jesus  was  still  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  people.  2.  That  the  faith  of  the  major- 
ity had  been  lowered  and  misled  by  the  infliience  of 
their  superiors,  so  that  diverging  opinions  were  nov 
entertained  regarding  Him.  3.  That  this  incon- 
stancy and  wavering  led  to  a  decreasing  measure  of 
homage. 

Ver.  15.  But  who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? — This 
was  the  decisive  moment  in  which  the  separation  of 
the  New  Testament  iKKK-qaia  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment theocracy  was  to  be  made.  The  hour  had 
come  for  the  utterance  of  a  distinct  Christian  con- 
fession. 

Ver.  16.  Simon  Peter. —  Peter  answered  not 
merely  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  disci- 
ples, f— Thou  art  the  Christ, — i.  e.,  the  Messiah 
Himself.  And  this  not  in  the  sense  in  which  carnal 
Jewish  traditionalism  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Messi- 
ah, but  in  the  true  and  spiritual  import  of  the  titles 


*  [Some,  however,  no  doubt  beliisved  in  a  bodily  resur- 
rection of  Eliiah  or  Jeremiah.  The  latter  was  accounted  by 
the  Jews  as  the  first  in  the  prophetic  canon.  See  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xxvil  9.— P.  8.] 

t  [This  is  the  correct  view,  already  maintained  by  the 
fathers,  e.  fif.,  Chrysostom,  who,  in  Hom.  54,  calls  Peter  in  this 
connection  the  mouth  of  tlie  apostles,  rh  tTTii/Lia  twv  airo- 
aroKciiv,  by  Jerome :  Petrits  em  persona  omniwm  apost<h 
lorum  projitetur,  and  by  Thomas  Aquinas :  Ipse  responds 
ei.  pro  se  et  pro  aUis.  Some  Rom.  Cath.  commentators,  w 
Passaglia  and  Arnoldi,  for  obvious  reason-,  maintain  that 
Peter  spoke  only  in  his  own  name.  But  the  Saviour  ad 
dressed  His  question  to  all  the  disciples,  and  they  certainly 
must  have  assented  to  Peter's  confession  -jf  faith,  which  thej 
had  from  the  time  of  their  calling,  and  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  apostles.  Comp.  .John  i.  42,  46,  50,  alM 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Schegg,  a  E'  m.  Cath.  Com.,  im,  Ijhs.  (to' 
U.  p.  849).— P.  8.1 
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the  Son  of  the  living  God. — The  latter  expression 
must  not  be  taken  merely  in  a  negative  sense,  as  de- 
noting the  True  God  in  opposition  to  false  deities ; 
it  must  also  be  viewed  in  a  positive  sense,  as  referring 
to  Him  whose  manifestations  in  Israel  were  complet- 
ed in  and  crowned  by  the  appearance  .of  His  Son  as 
the  Messiah.  This,  however,  impUes  gonship  not 
only  in  a  moral  or  official,  but  also  in  the'ontological 
sense.  Thus  the  reply  of  Peter  had  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  genuine  confession — being  decided,  sol- 
emn, and  deep. 

[The  confession  of  Peter  is  the  first  and  funda- 
mental Christian  confession  of  faith,  and  the  germ 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  a  confession,  not  of 
mere  human  opinions,  or  views,  or  convictions,  how- 
ever firm,  but  of  a  divinely  wrought  faith,  and  not  of 
faith  only  (I  believe  that  Thou  art),  but  of  adoration 
and  worship  ( Thou  art).  It  is  christological,  i.  e.,  a 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  centre  and  heart  of 
the  whole  Christian  system,  and  the  only  and  all-suf- 
ficient fountain  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  true  man  ( Thou,  Jesus),  as  the 
promised  Messiah  (<A«  Christ),  and  as  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  {the  Son — not  a  son — of  the  living  God),  hence 
as  the  God-Man  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  thus 
a  confession  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  great  central  mystery  of  godliness, 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." — Compare  also  the  ex- 
cellent remarks  of  Olshausen  (in  Kendrick's  Am.  ed., 
vol.  L  p.  546  sq.)  and  Alford,  who,  following  Olshau- 
sen, says  in  loc. :  "  The  confession  is  not  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  other  answer :  it  is  not  '  we  say,'  or  '  / 
say,'  but '  Thou  art.'  It  is  the  expression  of  an  in- 
ward conviction  wrought  by  God's  Spirit.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  confession  is,  that  it  brings  out  both 
the  human  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Lord :  d 
Kpia-T  6  s  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  the 
anointed  King  ;  6  v  Ih  s  t  o  v  ©eoC  r  o  v  (u>vtos 
is  the  Eternal  Son,  begotten  of  the  Eternal  Father,  as 
the  last  word  most  emphatically  implies,  not  '  Son 
of  God  '  in  any  inferior  figurative  sense,  not  one  of 
the,  sons  of  God,  of  angeUc  nature,  but  the  Son  of 
the  living  G-od,  having  in  Him  the  Sonship  and 
the  divine  nature,  in  a  sense  in  which  they  could 
be  in  none  ehe.  This  was  the  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  quite  distinct  from  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea, 
which  appears  to  have  been  (Justin  Mart.  Dial.  p. 
267)  that  he  should  be  born  from  men,  but  selected 
by  God  for  the  office  on  account  of  his  eminent  vir- 
tues. Tins  distinction  accounts  for  the  solemn  bles- 
sing pronounced  in  the  next  verse.  Z  w  v  t  o  s  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  taken  here,  as  it  sometimes  is 
used  (e.  g..  Acts  xiv.  15),  as  merely  distinguishing 
the  true  God  from  dead  idols :  it  is  here  emphatic, 
and  imparts  force  and  precision  to  v  16$ .  That  Pe- 
ter, when  he  uttered  the  words,  understood  by  them 
in  detail  all  that  we  now  understand,  is  not  of  course 
here  asserted,  but  that  they  were  his  testimony  to 
the  true  Humanity  and  true  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  in 
that  sense  of  deep  truth  and  reUance,  out  of  which 
springs  the  Christian  life  of  the  Church."  Meyer, 
Indeed,  takes  roS  (aii/ras  simply  as  the  solemn  epithet 
of  the  true  God  in  opposition  to  the  dead  idols  of  the 
heathen ;  but  there  was  no  reason  here  for  contrast- 
ing the  true  God  with  heathen  idols,  and  Peter  must 
hare  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  however  imperfectly 
understood  by  him  at  the  time,  that  the  Godhead  it- 
self was  truly  revealed  in,  and  reflected  from,  the  hu- 
man person  of  Christ  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  com- 
pared with  which  all  former  manifestations  of  God  ap- 
peared tn  him  like  dead  shadows.     He  echoed  the 


declaration  from  heaven  at  Christ's  baptism  :  "  Thii 
is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  and 
recognized  in  Him  the  essential  and  eternal  life  oi 
the  great  Jehovah. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  11.  Jesus  answered. — Also  a  confession 
decided,  solemn,  and  deep ;  being  the  divine  confeS' 
sion  of  the  Lord  in  favor  of  the  Church,  which  had 
now  confessed  His  name,  and  of  her  first  witness. 

Blessed  art  thou  (comp.  Rom.  x.  9),  Simon,  son 
of  Jonah.* — Meyer  denies  in  vain  the  antithesis  b» 
tween  this  address  and  the  new  title  given  to  Peter. 
Different  views  have  been  taken  in  reference  to  this 
antithesis.  1.  Paulus  explains  it :  Simon,  or  ob& 
dient  hearer, — son  of  Jonas,  or  son  of  oppression. 
2.  Olshausen:  n3"ii ,  dove,  with  Reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  figure  of  a  dove.  Thou,  Simon,  art 
a  child  of  the  Spirit.  3.  Lange  {Lehen  Jesu,  ii.  2, 
469) ;  Thou,  Simon,  son  of  a  dove  (which  makes  itc 
nest  in  the  rock,  a  figure  of  the  Church),  shalt  be 
called  a  rock  (the  rocklike  dwelling-place  of  the  dovt, 
i.  e.,  of  the  Church),  f  With  this  antithesis  the  other 
in  the  same  verse  is  connected.  Aceoriing  to  thn 
flesh,  thou  art  a  natural  son  of  Jonah ;  but  accord- 
ing to  this  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  a  child  of  the  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven  (referring  to  his  regeneration, 
and  consequent  faith  and  confession).  [Similarly  Al- 
ford :  The  name  "  Simon  Bar  Jonas "  is  doubtless 
used  as  indicating  his  fleshly  state  and  extraction, 
and  forming  the  greater  contrast  to  his  spiritual  state, 
name,  and  blessing,  which  follow.  The  name  tiixuv 
'laiva,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  is  uttered  when 
he  is  reminded  by  the  thrice-repeated  inquiry,  "  Lov- 
est  thou  me  ?  "  of  his  frailty,  in  his  previous  denial 
of  his  Lord,  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17.— P.  S.] 

Flesh  and  blood. — Various  views  have  been 
taken  of  this  expression.  1.  Calvin,  Beza,  Neander 
de  Wette,  refer  it  to  our  physical  nature  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  TTvfviJia.  To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  our 
physical  nature  is  termed  in  Scripture  only  aap^,  not 
aap^  Koi  atfia  (in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  '■'■fiesh  and  blood " 
should  be  literally  understood).  2.  According  to  Light- 
foot  and  Meyer,  it  must  be  taken  (with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  fact,  that  the  Rabbins  use  Dll  iliJa 
as  a  kind  of  paraphrase  for  Son  of  man,  including 
the  accessory  idea  of  the  weakness  involved  in  out 
corporeal  nature),  as  simply  denoting  wealc  man, 
equivalent  to  nemo  mortalium  (as  in  Gal.  i.  16).  3. 
We  explain  it :  the  natural,  carnal  descent,  as  con- 
trasted with  spiritual  generation.  John  i.  13  :  ol 
OVK  «!  aiixarav,  ol'Se  4lc  SfXriixaros  ffapKos,  K.  t.  \. 
This  appears  still  further  from  the  connection  be- 
tween the  expressions,  "flesh  and  blood  "  and  "  son 
of  Jonah,"  and  from  the  antithesis,  "  My  Father  who 

*  [According  to  Lange's  version.  Comp.  my  critical  note 
above.— P.  8.] 

t  [I  confess  that  this  allegorical  exposition  of  the  term 
appears  to  me  as  far-fetched  and  as  improbable  as  that  of  Ols- 
hausen. Bar-Jona  has  nothinjr  cti  do  with  a  dove,  bat  is  a 
contraction  for  Bar-Joarma  (Chaldaic),  i.  e..  Son  of  John, 
as  is  evident  from  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17,  where  Christ  ad- 
dresses Peter :  'S.iixuiv  ^linavvov.  But  there  may  be  in  this 
use  of  the  patronymic  an  allusion  to  the  title  So^i  of  Man  ib 
ver.  18,  which  would  give  additional  empha.sis  to  the  coun- 
ter confession,  in  this  sense  :  That  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  at 
the  same  time  the  Messiah  and  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  ag 
true  as  that  thou,  Simon,  art  the  son  of  Jona ;  and  as  thou 
hast  thus  confessed  Me  as  the  Messiah,  I  will  now  confess 
thee  as  Peter,  etc.  If  the  Saviour  spoke  in  Aramaic  or 
Chaldaic,  as  He  undoubtedly  did  on  ordinary  occasions  ant) 
with  His  disciples.  He  used  the  term  Bar  in  ver.  17,  with 
reference  to  Dan,  vll,  13,  the  prr.phetic  passage  from  which 
the  Messianic  appellation  Son  of  Mm  was  der  ved,  so  thai 
Bar-enalish  (Son  qf  Man)  and  Bar  Jona  would  correspoL  1 
-P.  S.l 
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w  in  heaven.^'  Hence  Gal.  i.  16  must  mean  :  When 
[  received  a  commiasion  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  I 
conferred  not  with  my  Jewish  nationality  ;  and  Eph. 
vi.  12  :  In  reality,  we  wrestle  not  with  beings  of  hu- 
man kind,  but  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  whose 
representatives  and  instruments  they  are  ;  and  1  Cor. 
XV.  60:  The  kind  which  is  of  this  world  (of  the  first 
man,  who  is  of  the  earth)  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  we  must  enter  it  by  a  complete 
transformation  into  a  second  and  new  life  which  is 
from  heaven.  Accordingly,  the  antithesis  in  the  test 
is  between  knowledge  resulting  from  natural  human 
development,  or  on  the  basis  of  natural  birth,  and 
knowledge  proceeding  from  the  revelation  of  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  or  oil  the  basis  of  regeneration. 

Hath  not  revealed  it, — but  My  Father. — 
A  difficulty  has  been  felt,  how  to  reconcile  this  dec- 
laration with  the  fact,  that  the  disciples  had  at  a  much 
earher  period  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  42,  46,  60).  1.  Olshaueen  holds  that  this  confes- 
sion of  Peter  indicates  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  :  6  vlbs  rov  @iou,  rod  (^wvros.  2.  Ne- 
ander  thinks  that  all  earlier  revelations  had  more  or 
less  proceeded  from  flesh  and  blood.  3.  Meyer  sug- 
gests that  the  text  refers  to  that  first  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  disciples  came  and  surrendered  themselves 
to  Him.*  4.  In  our  view,  the  new  element  in  this 
confession  lies,  first  of  all,  in  its  ethical  form.  It  was 
no  longer  a  mere  knowledge  (or  recognition)  of  Christ. 
While  the  general  knowledge  of  the  Jews  concerning 
the  Messiah  had  retrograded,  and  degenerated  into 
discordant  and  self-contradictory  opinions^  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  disciples  had  advanced^  and  was  now 
Bunmaed  up  and  concentrated  into  an  act  of  spiritual 
faith  in  Peter's  confession,  which,  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  may  be  characterized 
as  a  real  martvrdom  (^aprupia).  Another  new 
element  lay  in  the  view  now  expressed  concerning 
the  Messiah.  On  all  the  main  points,  the  Jewish 
and  traditional  notions  of  the  Messiah  had  evident- 
ly been  thrown  off,  and  a  pure  and  spiritual  faith 
attained  from  converse  ^ith  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
both  these  respects,  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  i.  e.,  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  produc- 
tion. The  new  life  was  germinating  in  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples. — De  Wette  regards  this  passage  as 
incompatible  with  the  earlier  acknowledgments  of 
the  Messiah  ;  while  Fritzsche,  Schneckenburger,  and 
Strauss  talk  of  a  twofold  period  in  Christ's  ministry  : 
the  first,  when  He  was  a  disciple  of  John ;  the  sec- 
ond, when  He  attained  to  consciousness  of  His  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  these  critics  have  wholly  misun- 
derstood this  narrative. 

Ver.  18.  But  I  also  say  unto  thee. — The  ex- 
pression shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  reciprocity 
existing  between  Christ  and  His  disciples.  Their  con- 
fession solicits  His  confession. f 

*  [Not  exactly.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Com,  on 
Matt.,  p.  320,  Meyer  assumes  that  Peter,  although  long  since 
Convinced,  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  of  ttie  Messiiibship 
oi  Jesus,  was  on  this  occasion  favored  with  a  special  divine 
revelation  on  the  subject,  and  spoke  from  a  state  of  inspira- 
tion. "Z>oAe?',"  he  says,  '■Hst  a-rre Ka.Kv\\/^  nicht  auf 
iine  aclion  heim  emten  Anschliessen  an  Jesum  erhaltene 
Offfftharung^  welche  d&n  Jungei-n  geworden,  zu  beziehen^ 
ton^ern  auf  Pbtbus  iind  eine  iun  auszeichnende  hesou' 
dere  a-K  o  KuAvip  is  zu  beachrdnken.^''  But  Peter  con- 
fyssf"  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  apostles,  see  p.  294.— P.  S.] 

1  [MALDONATrs;  "Etego.  EUg an 8  antithesis.,  Gi'-o'ce 
ttiam  e0cacior  :  K(iy^  5  6,  st.d  et  ego  dico  tibi;  ^^m^i 
iicat:  tu,  qui  luymo  es,  Filium  Dei  mvi  me  esse  d/a-fati, 
igc  verctQwi  Filius  Dei  vivi  b-u-m.  dice  te  esse  Fetrum,  id 


Thou  art  Peter,  - -IT  e  rp  os,  in  Aramaic  SE'^S 

the  stone,  or  the  rock  (see  Meyer).  The  Greek  mascj 
line  noun  arose  from  the  translation  of  the  name  in- 1 
Greek ;  the  name  itself  had  been  given  at  an  earliei 
period,  John  i.  42.  It  was  now  bestowed  a  second 
time  to  indioate  the  relationship  subsisting  beiweer. 
Peter  and  the  Ecclesia,  rather  than  to  prove  that  Pe- 
ter really  was  what  his  name  implied  (Meyer).  FroDC 
the  first  this  name  was  intended  to  be  symbolical; 
although  its  real  meaning  was  only  attained  at  a  later 
period  in  -^he  history  of  Peter,  But  at  the  same  time 
the  ^ords  of  Jesus  imply  the  acknowledgment  that 
his  character  as  Peter  had  just  appeared  in  this  con- 
fession. [It  should  be  observed  that  in  John  i.  42 
(in  the  Gr.  text,  ver.  43)  we  read  :  "Thou  skalt  bt 
called  {KA-ne-hfTT})  Ceph&s,''^  hut  here:  "Thou  art  (sP 
Peter."— P.  S.] 

And  on  this  rock. — For  the  various  inter- 
pretations  of  this  passage,  see  Wolfs  Curce.  We 
submit  the  following  summary  of  them:  1.  Tho 
term  "rock"  is  referred  to  Christ  Himself.  Thua 
Jerome,*  Augustine,  f  Chemnitz,  Fabricius,  and  otb- 

est  mcarinm  meum  [?],  qnem  Filium  Dei  esse  confess^ 
es.  Nam  Ecclesiam.  meant,  qucs  super  me  adijicata  est^ 
super  te  eUnm,  taiiquum  super  secundariuTn  quoddam 
fvndam^ntmn  o^dificabo.'''' — P.  S.] 

*  [This  needs  modiflcation.  Jebomb,  In  his  OnTnme'Kt. 
on  J/att.  xvi.  IS  (Opera,  ed.  Yaliar&,  torn.  vil.  p.  124).  ex- 
plains the  passage  thus:  '''Sicut  ipse  lumen  Apostoiis  do- 
n</vit,ut  lumen  mnndi  apppllarentur,  cmteruque  ex  Do' 
miiio  nortiti  sunt  -vocabvla  :  ita  et  Simoni,  qui  ckedebai 
IN  PETRAM  Cheistfm,  Fetri  largitus  est  vomen.  Ac  ae- 
cimdum.  metaphoram  peirce,  recte  dicitur  ei:  jEdifioabo 
KCCLEBiAM  MEAM  SUPER  TE.''  The  Iflst  words  (svper  te) 
show  that  he  referre<l  the  petra  not  only  to  Christ,  but  in  a 
derivative  sense  also  to  Peter  as  the  confessor.  So  in  an- 
other passage  {Ep.  ad  Damas.  pnpam,  Ep.  15,  ed.  Vail.,  i. 
37  sq.)  he  says  of  Feter:  ^^s-uper  illam  petrnm  adijicatam 
ecclesiam  «( io."  Jerome  also  regards  the  bishop  of  Kome 
as  the  snccessor  of  Peter,  but  advocates  elsewhere  the  equal 
rights  of  bishops,  so  that  lie  can  be  quoted  only  in  favor  of  a 
Roman  primacy  of  honor,  not  of  u  supremacy  of  jurisdiction, 
('omp.  on  Jerome's  viewtj  concerning  the  papacy  the  second 
vol.  4»f  my  Geveral  Church  History^  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  §  61,  p.  80i  sq.— P.  S.] 

t  [/  e.,  Augustine  in  his  later  years;  for  at  first  he  re- 
ferred the  pcU-a  to  the  person  of  Feter,  He  says  in  his  Be- 
triict('t>07is,  i.  cap.  21,  at  the  close  of  his  life:  "I  have 
somewhere  said  of  St  Peter  that  the  church  is  built  upon 
him  OS  rock.  .  .  .  But  I  have  since  fieqnently  said  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord:  'Thou  art  Fetims.  and  on  this  petra  I 
will  build  my  church,'  must  be  understood  of  Hiin»  whom 
Peter  confessed  a,s  Son  of  the  living  God;  and  Peter,  bo 
named  after  this  rock,  represents  the  person  of  the  church, 
which  is  founded  on  this  rock  and  has  received  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  it  was  not  said  to  him:  'Thou 
art  a  rock'  {pHra),  but.  '  Thou  art  Feter''  {Fetrus);  and 
the  rock  was  Clirist,  through  confession  of  whom  Simon  re- 
ctived  the  name  of  Petvr.  "i  et  the  reader  may  decide 
which  of  the  two  interpretations  is  the  more  probable."  In 
the  same  strain  he  says,  in  another  place  :  "Peter,  In  virtue 
of  the  primacy  of  his  apostolate,  stands,  by  a  figurative  pen- 
eralization,  for  the  church.  .  .  .  When  it  was  said  to  him,  '1 
will  give  ui:to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  Ac, 
he  represented  the  whole  church,  which  in  this  world  is  as- 
sailed by  various  temptations,  as  if  by  floods  and  storms,  yet 
does  not  fall,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  from  which 
Peter  received  his  name.  For  the  rock  is  not  so  named  from 
Peter,  but  Peter  from  the  rnck  (wmi  enim  a  Fetro  petra, 
sed  Fetrus  a  petra).  even  as  Christ  is  not  so  calhd  after  the 
Christian,  but  the  Christian  after  Christ.  For  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  says,  '  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.'  is 
that  Peter  had  said  :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tha 
living  God.'  On  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  confessed,  sayi 
he,  I  will  build  my  church,  i  or  Christ  was  the  rock  {petra 
enim  erat  Ghristus\  upon  which  also  Peter  himself  wm 
built ;  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  ''aid, 
which  Is  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  church,  which  .s  onilt 
upon  Clirist,  has  received  from  Him,  in  the  person  of  Peter, 
the  key.«  of  heaven  ;  that  is,  the  power  of  binding  and  loos 
ing  sins."  (Aug.  Tract,  in  Eiaiig.  Joannin,  124.  §5.)  Am- 
brose, too,  at  one  time  refers  the  petra  to  Christ,  as  when 
he  says  in  Luc.  ix.  20:  "■  Fitra  est  Cliristus,"'  otc,  but  at 
other  times  to  the  person  of  Peter,  as  in  tho  famous  morT 
ing  hymn  quoted  by  Augustin  {^Ifoc  ipsa  peira  ecdfr-a 
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era.* — 2,  It  is  referred  to  Peter's  confession.  Thus  most 
3f  the  Fathers,  several  Popes,  Leo  I.,  f  Huss  in  the 
IVactcU,  de  ecclesia^  the  Articuli  Smalcald.  in  the  Ap- 


Canffnie^  oidpam  dil/uif),  and  again  to  his  confession,  or 
rtther  to  Veter  and  his  confession.  Comp.  my  Chwrdi 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  A  similar  apparent  Inconsistoi  cy 
we  And  in  otlier  fathers.  Thereferonee  of  the  roclc  to  Christ 
was  also  advocated  by  Theodoret,  ad  1  Cor.  iii.  11,  the 
venerablfi  Bbdk  in  Maro.  iii  •  "  Petra  erat  GhristuH  (I  Cor. 
X.  4).  Nam  Simoni  qui  credebat  in  Petram  C'iiristum, 
Petri  largitwi  est  nomen:^''  and  even  by  Pope  G-regiory 
VIE.  in  the  inscription  to  the  crown  he  sent  to  the  German 
rival  emperor  Rudolph :  "  Petra  (i.  e.,  Christ)  dedit  Petro 
(Peter),  Petrus  (the  pope)  dtadenia  Jlwiolpho." — P.  a.] 

♦  [Especially  Calovius,  of  the  Lutlieran,  and  quite  re- 
cently Dr.  WoRDBWORTn,  of  the  Analican,  and  (evidently 
nnder  the  influence  ofWords  worth's  uriruments)  Dr.  Jos.  A. 
Alexander,  of  the  Presbyt.  Church  (althouffh  the  latter,  as 
usual  with  him  in  critical  passages,  does  not  fitially  decide). 
Dr.  Wordsworth  rests  his  labored  defence  of  the  later  Au^us- 
tinian  interpretation  mainly  on  the  difference  between 
TTcrpos,  stnne,  and  ireipcr^  rock,  which  be  thinks  (referring 
to  Lightfoot  and  Beveridge)  had  a  parallel  in  the  Syriac 
Cephas  and  C^pha  (doubtful):  on  the  fact  that  in  the  O.  T. 
the  title  Eock  is  reserved  to  God  Almighty  (2  Sam.  .\'xii.  32; 
Pb.  xviii.  31;  Ixii.  2,  6,  7,  etc.);  and  on  the  admitted  equality 
of  the  apostles.  He  thus  paraphrases  the  words  of  the  Sa- 
viour :  '•'•I  myself,  now  confessed  by  thee  to  be  God  and 
Man,  am  the  Rock  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  foundation 
on  which  it  is  built.'  And  because  St.  Peter  bad  cotif'essed 
Him  as  such,  He  says  to  St.  Peter,  'Thou  bast  eonfcssed 
Me,  and  I  will  now  confess  thee;  thou  hast  owned  Me,  I 
will  now  own  thee;  thou  art  I'etor;  i.  e.,  thou  art  a  lively 
stone,  hewn  out  of,  and  built  upon  Me,  the  living  liock. 
Thou  art  a  genuine  Petros  of  Me,  the  divine  Petra.  And 
whosoever  would  be  a  lively  stone,  a  Peter,  must  imitate 
thee  in  this  thy  true  confession  ()f  Me  the  living  Hock  :  for 
upon  this  Rock,  that  is.  on  Myself,  believed  and  cnnfes>ed 
to  be  both  God  and  Man,  1  will  build  My  Church.'" — This 
Is  all  true  enough  in  itself  considered,  but  it  is  no  exposition 
of  the  piissage.  Everybody  knows  and  admits,  that  in  ilie 
highest  sense  of  the  term  ChHst  and  He  alone  is  the  im- 
movable (divine)  Rock  of  the  Church,  the  foun<lation 
(fie/xeAios),  on  which  the  apostles  built  and  besidt-s  whiuh 
no  other  can  be  laid,  1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x,  4  (TreVpa) ; 
Matt  vii.  24,  25.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  a  suhordt- 
nate  sense  the  apostles  are  called  the  (human)  foundation 
9n  which  the  Church  is  built,  Eph.  ii.  20  (eVoifoSo^Tj^eV- 
T€S  67rl  rw  6€/j.€\ief}  roiV  a.Tro(n6Ko}v  koX  irpo'p'qTwv^ 
T.X.);  Rev.  xxi.  14  {B^fxiXwi  StiSewa,  «.t.A.).  Now  in 
ur  passage  Christ  appears  not  as  rock,  *.  e.,  as  part  of  the 
building  itself,  but  under  a  higher  figure  as  nrchitei-t  and 
Lord  of  the  whole  spiritual  temple ;  and  the  mixing  of  fig- 
ures in  one  breath,  as  this  interpretation  implies,  would  be  a 
plain  violation  of  rhetorical  taste  and  propriety  such  as  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  in  connection  with  our 
Saviour.  Ag.'un,  the  ant^narlasis  {i.  e.,  the  rhetorical  fig- 
ure of  repeating  the  same  word  in  a  different  sensf)  is 
conclusive  against  this  explanation.  The  demonstrative 
T avTT)  must  refer  to  IT  e t p o  s ,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes; for  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  that  the  Sa- 
viour, after  having  said  :  *'  Thou  art  Rockman."  turned 
fcway  from  Peter,  and,  pointing  to  Himself,  continued: 
*-and  on  this  rock  (i.  e..  Myself,  eV  ffxavrw)  J  yyiU  build 
My  Church."  On  the  contrary,  He  immediately  continues: 
**.2.7id  JwiW  ^ive  TO  THEE."  Ka\  SwtTW  (Toi,  whlch  can,  of 
course,  mean  nobody  else  but  Peter.  This  interpretation  of 
Augustine  and  Wordsworth  destroys  the  rhetorical  beauty 
ftud  emphasis  of  the  passaije,  and  can  give  us  no  advantage 
whatever  in  our  controversy  with  Rome,  which  must  and  can 
be  refuted  on  far  better  grounds  than  forced  exegesis.— P.  3.] 
t  [This  reference  to  the  fathers  is  too  indefinite,  and 
oardly  correct  as  far  as  Leo  and  the  popes  are  concerned. 
The  majority  of  the  fathers,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine. Leo'l.,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Ohrysostom,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Theodoret,  etc.,  vary  in  their  interpretation,  re- 
ferring the  petra  sometimes  to  the  person  of  Peter,  some- 
times to  his  faith  or  confession,  and  sometimes  (as  Jerome 
and  Augustine)  to  Christ  Himself.  (Comp.  Maldonatua, 
Cmn/ment.  in  quatuor  Evangelistas,  ed.  Martin,  tom.  i.  p. 
B19  sq.,  and  my  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol,  ii. 
|§61  and  63,  pp.  302  sqq.  and  314  sqq.,  where  the  principal 
passages  are  quoted.)  But  this  inconsi-stency  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  since  Peter  and  his  faith  in  Christ  cannot 
be  separated  in  this  passage.  Petpr  (representing  the  other 
tpostles)  as  believing  and  confessing  Christ  (but  in  no 
Bther  capacity)  is  the  petra  eccle'^ice.  This  is  the  true  in- 
lerpretation.  noticed  by  Lansre  suh  number  8.  b).    Comp. 


pend.^  Luther,*  Febroniua,  and  others. f — 3.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  Peter  himself,  {a)  In  the  popish  sense,  b* 
Baronius  aud  Bellarmin,  [Passaglia,]  as  implying  thai 
Feter  was  invested  with  a  pennanent  primacy.^  (6) 
With  reference  to  the  special  call  and  work  of  Petei 
as  an  Apostle.  By  thee,  Peter,  as  the  most  promi' 
nent  of  My  witnesses,  shall  the  Church  be  founde'l 
and  estabhshed :  Acts  ii.  and  x.  So,  many  Eomao 
Catholics,  as  Launoi,  Dupin, — and  later  Piotestai^t 
expositors,  as  Werenfels,  Pfaff,  Bengel,  and  Crusiu^, 
Heubner  thinks  that  the  antanaclasis^  or  the  connet  t- 
ing  of  Pete)'  with  tt  e  t  p  a ,  is  in  favor  of  this  view. 
But  he  [as  also  nearly  all  other  commentators  who 
represent  this  view]  combines  with  it  the  application 
of  the  term  to  the  confession.  § — 4^.  It  is  appUed  to 
Peter,  inclusive  of  all  the  other  Apostles^  and,  indeed, 
of  all  believers.  Thus  Origen  on  Matt.  xvi.  18' 
"  Every  believer  who  is  enUghtened  by  the  Father  is 

my  Critical  Note,  3,  p.  293.  But  the  confession  or  faith 
alo?ie  cannot  be  meant,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  this 
construction  assumes  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  person 
to  a  thing  and  destroys  the  significance  of  the  demonstrative 
and  emphatic  ravrr}  which  evidently  refers  to  the  nfarest 
antecedent  Petros ;  and  secondly,  because  the  church  is  nol 
built  upon  abstract  doctrines  and  confessions,  but  upon  liv* 
ing  persons  believing  and  confessins;  the  truth  (Eph.  ii.  2(>; 
1  Pet  ii.  4^6;  Gal.  ii.  9;  Kev.  xsi.  14).  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Alexan 
der,  however,  is  too  severe  on  this  interpretation  in  calling 
it  as  forced  and  unnatural  as  the  Roman  Catholic.  It  un- 
doubtedly implies  an  element  of  truth,  since  Peter  in  this 
passage  is  addressed  as  the  bold  and  fearless  confessor  of 
Christ.— P.  S.] 

*  [In  Luther's  Randglosse,  but  so  as  to  combine  this  ex- 
planation with  the  fourth  mentioned  above  (of  Origen); 
^'-  Alle  Cliristen  sind  Petri  nm.  der  BekeTininiss  icillen,  die 
liter  Petrus  thut,  welche  ist  der  Pels,  daravf  Petrus  tmd 
alle  Petri  gebauet  sind.'"— P.  S.] 

t  [Among  modern  commentators  Ewald,  Pie  drei  ersten 
Evangelien,  p.  272,  who  understands,  however,  by  irerpa 
not  so  mucii  the  confession,  as  the  faith  itself  which  pre- 
cedes it.~P.  S.] 

t  [The  Eomish  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  following 
object  ons:  (1)  It  oblitt-rates  the  distinction  between  petroH 
and  p'tra;  (2)  it  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  true  nature  of  the 
architectural  figure  :  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  one  and 
abiding,  and  not  constantly  renewed  and  changed;  (3)  il 
confounds  priority  of  time  with  permanent  superiority  of 
rank  ;  (4)  it  confounds  the  apostolate,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  transfei'able  but  confined  to  the  original  personal 
disciples  of  Christ  and  inspired  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  the  post-apostolic  episcopate;  (5)  it  involves  an  injus- 
tice to  the  other  apostles,  who,  as  a  body,  are  expressly 
called  the  foundation,  or  foundation  stones  of  the  church  ; 
(6)  it  contradicts  the  whole  spirit  of  Peter's  epi.■^tIes,  which 
is  strongly  antihicrarchical,  and  di&claims  any  superiority 
over  his  "fellow-preiihyters ;"'  (7)  finally,  it  rests  on  gratui- 
tous assumptions  wuich  can  nes'er  be  proven  either  exegeti- 
cally  or  historically,  viz.,  the  transferability  of  Peter's  prima- 
cy, and  its  actual  transfer  upon  the  bishop,  not  of  Jerusalem 
nor  of  Antioch  (where  Peter  certainly  was),  but  of  liome 
exclusively.  Comp.  also  the  long  note  to  §  94  in  my  History 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  374  sqq. — P.  S.] 

§  [So  also  Olshausen:  "  Peter,  in  his  new  spiritual  char- 
acter, appears  as  the  supporter  of  Christ's  great  work;  Je- 
sus Himself  is  the  creator  of  the  whole,  Peter,  the  first  stone 
of  the  building;"  de  "Wepte:  "  eTri  rauTj}  rf/'  Trerpa, 
on  thee  as  this  ^rm  confessor ; ''  Meter  :  "  on  no  other  but 
this  (rai'iTp)  rock,  i.  e.,  Peter,  so  called  for  his  firm  and 
stroug  faith  in  Christ;"  Alford:  "Peter  was  the  first  of 
those  foundation-stones  (Eph.  ii.  20;  Eev.  xxi.  14)  on  which 
the  living  temple  of  God  was  built:  this  building  itself  be- 
ginning o"n  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  laying  ctf  three  thov/- 
sand  linking  stones  on  this  very  foundation;"  D.  Brown: 
"not  on  the  man  Bar-jona;  but  on  him  as  the  heaven-taught 
Confessor  of  such  a  faith;"  and  more  or  less  clearly,  Gro- 
tins  ("-Petrus  a  me  nominntus  es,  quia  eris  quasi  petra'''\ 
Lo  Clerc,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Clarke,  Bloomfielii,  Barnos, 
Eadie,  Owen,  Crosby  (who,  however,  wrongly  omits  the  ref- 
erence to  the  confession),  Whedon,  Nast.  I  can  see  no  mar 
terial  difference  between  this  interpretation  and  Lange's  own 
sub  No.  5,  which  is  only  a  modification  or  expansion  of  it.  I 
have  already  remarked  in  a  former  note  that  this  is  the  trua 
exposition  which  the  majority  of  the  fathers  intended,  though 
with  some  inclination  to  the  subsequent  Romiph  applicatioB 
of  the  promise  to  a  supposed  successor. — P.  S.J 
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also  3,  rock." — 5.  In  our  opinion,  the  Lord  here  gen- 
eralizes, so  to  speak,  the  individual  Peter  into  the 
general  werpa,  referring  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Petrine  characteristic  of  the  Church — yiz.,  faifhful- 
ness  of  confession* — as  first  distinctly  exhibited  by 
Peter.  Hence  the  words  of  Jesus  only  refer  to  Peter 
in  so  far  as  by  this  confession  he  identified  himself 
with  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  upbuild  the  Church 
by  his  testimony.  But  in  so  far  as  the  text  alludes 
jo  an  abiding  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  expres- 
sion refers  not  to  the  Apostle  as  an  individual,  but  to 
Trirpa  in  the  more  general  sense,  or  to  faithfulness  of 
confession.  That  Peter  was  here  meant  in  his  higher 
relation,  and  not  in  himself,  appears  from  the  change 
of  terms,  first  tt  e  t  p  o  s  ,  then  t  e  t  p  a ;  also  from 
the  contrast  in  ver.  22 ;  while  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
tinction conferred  no  official  primacy  is  evident  from 
this,  that  the  same  rights  and  privileges  were  be- 
stowed upon  all  the  Apostles :  Matt,  xviii.  18  ;  John 
XX.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  14.  That  he  himself 
claimed  no  preeminence  appears  from  his  First  Epis- 
tle, in  which  he  designates  Christ  as  the  corner-stone, 
and  Christians  "s  living  stones,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  6  (as 
themselves  Peters,  or  related  to  Peter).  Lastly,  that 
he  knew  of  no  successors  in  the  sense  of  the  Papacy, 
is  proved  by  his  exhortation  to  the  presbyters  not  to 
be  lords  over  God's  heritage  (the  k\t)  po  i,  1  Pet. 
V.  8). 

My  Church. — Here  the  €  /c  k  A  r;  a- 1  a  of  Christ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  distinct  contrast  to  the 
Jewish  congregation,  bn|r .  Hence  the  passage 
refers  not  simply  to  a  community  of  believers,  but 
to  a  definite  organization  of  this  community  (compare 
what  follows  on  the  keys).  Accordingly,  the  passage 
alludes  to  the  Church  as  the  organized  and  visible 
form  of  the  PaaiAeia  tuiv  oupavaiii.  The  Church  is 
not  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  but  a  positive  insti- 
tution of  Christ  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  becomes  directly  manifest  in  the 
world  by  its  worship,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
spreads  through  the  world  by  means  of  its  missionary 
efforts.  The  Church  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  Messianic  state  under  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  theocracy,  the  two  being  cer- 
tainly not  identical. 

The  gates  of  hades  (underworld). — De  Wette ; 
"  Here,  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan."  But 
this  is  not  the  scriptural  conception  of  hades  or 
sheol.  Throughout  the  Bible  hades  means  the  king- 
dom of  death  ;  which  is,  indeed,  connected  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  but  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning.  Hades  is  described  as  having  gates  ;  it  is 
figuratively  represented  as  a  castle  with  gates  (Song 
viii.  6  ;  Job  xxxviii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxxvui.  10  ;  Ps.  cvii. 
18).  These  gates  serve  a  hostile  purpose,  since  they 
n|icned,  like  a  yawning  abyss  of  death,  to  swallow  up 
Christ,  and  then  Peter,  or  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church,  in  their  martyrdom.  For  a  long  time  it 
scejried  as  if  the  Church  of  Christ  would  become  the 
prey  of  this  destroying  hades.  But  its  gates  shall 
not  ultimately  prevail — they  shaU  be  taken ;  and 
Christ  will  overcome  and  aboUsh  the  kingdom  of 
death  in  His  Church  (see  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  Hos.  xiii,  14  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  15  ;  Eph.  i.  19,  20).  Of  course,  the  pas- 
sage also  implies  conthct  with  the  kmgdom  of  evil, 
and  victory  over  it ;  but  its  leading  thought  is  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
resurrection  over  the  usurped  reign  of  the  kingdom 
of  hades. — Erasm.i-,  Calvin,  and  others,  refer  it  to 

*  {IHe pHriiiMcle  Bekenntnhstr&ue. — P.  S.] 


the  victory  over  Satan ;  Grotius,  to  that  over  death  ;• 
Ewald,  to  that  over  all  the  monsters  of  hell,  let  loost 
through  these  open  gates  ;  Glockler,  to  that  over  the 
machinations  of  the  kingdom  of  darltness  (the  gate 
being  the  place  of  council  in  the  East) ;  Meyer,  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Church  over  hades,  without 
any  allusion  to  an  attack  on  the  part  of  hades.  Tha 
idea,  that  the  Old  Testament  ^K/cArjTia  would  fall 
before  the  gates  of  hades,  is  here  evidently  implied 
{Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  887.) 

Ver.  19.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en.— Luke  xi.  62  ;  Rev.  i.  18  ;  iii.  7  ;  ix.  1 ;  xx.  1, 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Apostles,  either  to  admit 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  to  exclude  from  it 
Meyer ;  "  The  figure  of  the  keys  corresponds  with 
the  figurative  expression  olKoSo/j-riau  in  ver.  18  j 
since  in  ver.  18  the  iKKh7)(Tia,  which,  at  Christ'a 
second  appearing,  is  destined  to  become  the  ^amXeia 
Tcuv  ovpayov — (as  if  this  were  not  already  its  real, 
though  not  its  open  character,  which  at  Christ's 
second  coming  shall  only  become  outwardly  mani- 
fest !) — is  represented  as  a  building.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  Peter,  the  figure  changes  from  that  of  a 
rock,  or  foundation,  to  that  of  an  oiKofofios ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  position  and  character  of 
Peter  to  his  office  and  work."  But  evidently  the 
antithesis  here  presented  is  diiferent  from  this  view. 
Peter  is  designated  the  foundation-stone  as  being  the 
first  confessing  member  of  the  Church,  though  with 
an  allusion  to  his  calUng ;  while  in  his  official  rela 
tion  to  the  Church  he  is  represented  as  guardian  of 
the  Holy  City.  Hence  the  expression,  rock,  refers  tc 
the  nucleus  of  the  Church  as  embodied  in  Peter 
while  the  keys  allude  to  the  apostolic  ofiBce  and  voca 
tion  in  the  Church. 

[Alford  :  "  Another  personal  promise  to  Peter, 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  his  being  the  first  to  admit 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  tlie  Church  ;  thus  using 
the  power  of  the  keys  to  open  the  door  of  salvation." 
Wordsworth  applies  the  promise  in  a  primary  and 
personal  sense  to  Peter,  but  in  a  secondary  and  gen- 
eral sense  also  to  the  Church,  and  especially  the  min- 
isters who  hold  and  profess  the  faith  of  Peter  and 
are  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  to  exercise  discipline.  Augustine  ; 
"  Mas  claves  non  homo  unus,  sed  unitas  accepit  eccle- 
sia."— P.  S.] 

And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind A  some 

what  difficult  antithesis,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  preceding  context.  Brctschneider  (Lexicon): 
"  The  expression  '  binding '  means  to  bind  with  the 
Church ;  and  '  loosing,^  to  loose  from  the  Church." 
But  this  is  to  confound  ideas  which  are  very  different. 
Olshausen  understands  it  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
tying  the  doors.  But  the  '.ext  speaks  of  a  key. 
Stier  regards  it  as  in  accordance  with  rabbinical 
phraseology,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  binding 
and  loosing  being  equivalent  to  forbidding  and  per- 
mitting, and  more  especially  to  remitting  and  retain- 
ing sins.  But  these  two  ideas  are  quite  different. 
Lightfoot,  Schijttgen,  and,  after  them,  von  Ammon, 
hold  that  the  expression  implied  three  things :  1. 
Authority  to  declare  a  thing  unlawful  or  lawful 
Thus  Meyer  regards  Steir  and  xiav  as  equivalent  to 
the  rabbinical  ^Ds  and  iTn  ,  to  forbid,  and  to 
permit.     2.  To  pronounce  an  action,  accordingly,  aa 

*  [Grotius  Las  a  long  and  Icjarned  note  on  the  passage,  and 
saya :  " Nusquam  repm-is  aSov  rocem  neque  apiid  Bel 
leni.ifas  neque  apiid  noti  fauierU  acHptont  in  alia  signt- 
Jli-atiove  quam  ant  mortU,  aut  sepulahri  ant  statu*  peel 
mortem,  quui  omnia  sunt  inter  se  a^nix,*  H(\ P.  B.1 ' 
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■STkninaX  or  innocent.  3.  Thereupon  to  pronounce  a 
Dan  or  to  revoke  it.  But  as  the  Lord  here  speaks 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  He  can  only 
have  referred  directly  to  the  last-mentioned  meaning 
of  the  expression,  though  it  involved  the  first  and 
second,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Apostles  would  always 
be  according  to  truth.  A  comparison  of  the  par- 
allel passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  18  confirms  this  view. 
There  Ohurch  disdpUne  is  enjoined  on  the  disciples 
collectively,  to  whom  precisely  the  same  assurance  is 
given  which  in  the  text  is  granted  to  Peter  alone ; 
wiiile  in  John  xx.  23  the  order  is  reversed  ;  the  ex- 
pression, remitting  sins,  being  equivalent  for  loosing, 
and  retaining  sins,  for  binding.  The  whole  passage 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  From  the  evangeUcal 
character  of  the  New  Testament  ministry,  it  seems  to 
UB  impossible  to  interpret  the  expression  as  meaning 
to  forbid  and  to  permit,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
rabbinical  usage.  To  bind  up  sins,  as  in  a  bundle, 
implies  coming  judgment  (Job  xiv.  17 ;  Hos.  xiii.  12) ; 
wlule,  on  the  other  hand,  sins  forgiven  are  described 
as  loosed  (LXX.  laa.  xl.  2).  Both  figures  are  based 
on  a  deeper  view  of  the  case.  When  a  person  is  refused 
admission  into  the  Church,  or  excluded  from  it,  all  the 
guilt  of  his  life  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one 
judgment ;  while  its  collective  effect  is  removed,  or 
loosed,  when  he  is  received  into  the  Church,  or 
absolved.  The  object  of  this  binding  and  loosing  is 
stated  only  in  general  terms.  No  doubt  it  combined 
all  the  three  elements  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  as 
the  non-remission  or  remission  of  sins  (Chrysostom 
and  many  others), — viz. :  1.  The  principle  of  admis- 
sion or  non-admission  into  the  Church,  or  the  an- 
nouncement of  grace  and  of  judgment  (the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  closed  to  unbelievers,  opened  to  be- 
lievers). 2.  Personal  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  catechumens  (Acts  viii.).  3.  The  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, or  the  administration  of  excommunication 
from  the  Church  (in  the  narrower  sense,  i.  e.,  without 
curse  or  interdict  attaching  thereto).  In  the  anti- 
thesis between  earth  and  heaven,  the  former  expres- 
sion refers  to  the  order  and  organization  of  the 
visible  Church ;  the  latter,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
itself.  These  two  elements  then — the  actual  and  the 
ideal  Church — ^were  to  coincide  in  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  the  Apostles.  But  this  promise  is  Umited 
by  certain  conditions.  It  was  granted  to  Peter  in 
his  capacity  as  a  witness,  and  as  confessing  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  (Acts  v.),  but  not  to  Peter  as 
wavering  or  declining  from  the  truth  (Matt.  xvi.  23  ; 
Gal.  ii.). 

Ver.  20.  That  they  should  tell  no  man. — 
Since  the  people  would  not  give  up  their  carnal 
notions  oi  a  worldly  millennium.  The  Christian 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  mixed 
up  with  Jewish  expectations.  Christ's  Messianic 
life  had  to  be  actually  completed  before  His  disciples 
were  to  testify  of  Him  as  the  Christ.  Nay,  the  Lord 
Himself  was  to  be  the  first  publicly  to  announce  it 
to  the  people,  in  the  hour  of  His  martyrdom  (Matt. 
xivi.  64). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAI* 

1.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  an  accident  that  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from, 
»nd  in  contrast  to,  the  State — while  the  ancient  theo- 
tratio  community  combined  both  Church  and  State — 
jhould  have  been  made  in  the  district  of  Caesarea, 
which  OTned  the  swav  of  so  mild  a  monarch  as 


Philip.  At  any  rate,  the  event  was  one  of  universal 
historical  importance,  and  may  be  regarded  as  th* 
preparation  for  the  feast  of  PentecOFt. 

2.  In  what  passed  between  our  Lord  find  Hi> 
disciples  we  are  led  to  observe,— (1)  The  contrasi 
between  human  opinions  of  religion  and  a  confossion 
of  faith  prompted  and  evoked  by  the  grace  of  God  : 
— in  the  former  case,  fear,  dejection,  uncertainty,  and 
discordance ;  in  the  latter,  courage,  frankness,  cer 
tainty,  and  unity.  (2)  The  indissoluble  connectien 
between  true  confession  and  a  life  of  revelation  aud 
in  the  Spirit,  or  regeneration ;  (3)  between  a  common 
confession  and  the  formation  of  the  visible  Church  ; 
(4)  between  the  confession  of  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  Christ's  confession  to  the  Church ;  (5)  between 
the  character  of  the  first  believing  confessor  and  his 
ofiioial  calling. 

3.  In  the  text,  Peter  is  presented  to  us  in  a  two 
fold  relationship  :  (1)  As  Peter ;  (2)  as  receivmg  th« 
keys.  The  former  designation  applied  to  him  as  the 
first  believing  confessor,  the  first  member  of  the 
iKK\ri<ria,  to  which  others  were  afterward  to  be 
joined.  Hence  it  referred  to  his  practical  Mfe  as  a 
Christian  bearing  witness  to  Jesus,  rather  than  to 
his  official  position  in  the  Church.  This  spiritual 
character  formed  the  basis  of  his  ofidce  in  the  nar- 
rower sense,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  to  ar- 
range individual  believers  into  a  community,  and,  by 
organizing  a  visible  Church,  to  separate  between  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  being  the 
first  witness  to  Jesus,  Peter,  so  to  speak,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  :  (1)  By  his  confession  on 
this  occasion ;  (2)  by  bis  testimony.  Acts  ii. ;  (3)  by 
his  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  Acta 
X. ;  (4)  by  being  the  means  of  communicating  to  the 
Church  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character- 
fidelity  of  confession. 

4.  On  the  fact  that  the  Church  indelibly  bears 
not  only  the  characteristic  of  Peter,  but  of  all  tht 
Apostles ;  or  that  all  the  apostolic  offices  are  un- 
changeably perpetuated  in  it,  comp.  Com.  on  ch.  x. 
(against  Irvingism),  and  Schafif's  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  §129,  p.  516  sqq. 

5.  In  its  apostolic  nucleus,  its  apostolic  beginning, 
and  its  apostolic  depth  and  completeness,  the  Church 
is  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  itself,  that  its  social  determinations  should 
in  all  these  respects  coincide  with  the  declaration 
of  God's  Spirit.  But  this  appUes  only  in  so  far  as 
Peter  was  really  Peter — and  hence  one  with  Christ, 
or  as  Christ  is  in  the  Church.  That  there  is  a 
-difference  between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  may  even  amount  to  a  partial  opposi- 
tion, is  implied  in  the  antithesis :  " on  earth" — "in 
?u!aven." 

6.  The  present  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  the 
initial  foundation,  not  as  the  regular  and  solemn  insti 
tution,  of  the  Church.  The  promises  given  to  Petei 
still  relate  to  the  future.  For  the  strong  faith  which 
prompted  his  confession  was  rather  a  prophetic  flash 
of  inspiration  (the  blossom),  than  a  permanent  state 
of  mind  (the  fruit).  This  appears  from  the  following 
section. 

7.  In  this  passage  Peter  is  represented  as  the 
foundation-stone,  and  Christ  as  the  builder  ;  while  in 
1  Cor.  iii.  11,  Christ  is  designated  the  foundation, 
and  the  Apostles  the  builders.  "  The  latter  figure 
evidently  alludes  to  the  relation  between  the  chang- 
ing and  temporary  laborers  in  the  Church,  and  hei 
eternal  and  essential  character,  more  especially  hei 
eternal  foundation ;  while  the  figurative  language  oi 
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Jesus  applies  to  the  relation  between  the  starting- 
point  and  commencement  of  the  Church  in  time,  her 
outward  and  temporal  manifestation,  and  her  eternal 
Builder."  (From  the  author's  Leben  Jesu.  ii.  2,  p. 
886).  Eichter  {Erklarie  Hausbibel,  i.  167):  "The 
Church  opens  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Christ  built  on  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  not  His  king- 
dom, but  His  Church,  which  is  one,  though  not  the 
only,  form  in  which  Christianity  manifests  itself." 
Hence  Olshausen  is  mistaken  in  regarding  the  eKKA-rj- 
ffia  as  simply  tantamount  to  the  $aat\sia  rou  0€oD. 

[WOKDSWOETH  observes  on  the  words  :  t/ity  shall 
not  prevail  "  That  these  words  contain  no  promise 
of  infallibility  to  St.  Peter,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  Paul  in  Canon- 
ical Scripture,  says  that  he  erred  (Gal.  ii.  11-13).* 
And  that  they  do  not  contain  any  promise  of  infalli- 
bility to  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  clear,  among  other 
proofs,  from  the  circumstance  that  Pope  Liberius  (as 
Athanasius  relates,  Hkloria  Arian.,  41,  p.  291)  lapsed 
into  Arianism,  and  Honorius  was  anathematized  of 
old  by  Roman  pontiifs  as  an  heretic." — P.  S.] 

8.  For  special  treatises  on  the  supposed  primacy 
of  Peter,  see  Heubnee,  p.  236  ;  Danz,  Universal- 
wbrterbuch,  article  Primat  ;  Bretschneider,  Sysie- 
matisc]ie  JShUioicklung,  p.  7S6,  etc. 

9.  On  the  power  of  the  keys,  see  Hectbner,  p. 
240;  THE  author's  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1182, — 
the  literature  belonging  to  it,  p.  1196  ;  Berl.  Kirchl. 
Vierteljahrsschrift,  ii.  1845,  Nr.  1  ;  Rothe,  Eihik,  iv. 
1066.  [Compare  also  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Brown, 
and  the  American  commentators,  Barnes,  Alexan- 
der, Owen,  Jacobus,  Whedon,  Nasi,  on  ch.  xvi. 
19.— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Church  of  Christ  founded  under  the  sentence 
of  expulsion  pronounced  on  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
both  by  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  State :  1.  Its 
preparatory  announcement,  ch.  xvi. ;  2.  its  complete 
and  real  foundation  (Golgotha) ;  3.  its  solemn  insti- 
tution and  manifestation.  Acts  ii. ;  comp.  ch.  iii.  and 
iv.  and  Heb.  xiii.  18. — The  decisive  question,  "  Who 
do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  ? — Difference 
between  opinions  about  Christ  and  the  confession  of 
Christ. — The  first  New  Testament  confession  of  Christ, 
viewed  both  as  the  fruit  and  as  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven :  1.  The  fruit  of  the  painful  labor  and 
sowing  of  Christ ;  2.  the  germ  and  seed  of  every  future 
confession  of  Christ. — The  confession  of  Peter  an 
evidence  of  his  spiritual  hfe  :  1.  In  its  freedom  and 
cheerful  self-surrender ;  2.  in  its  decidedness ;  3.  in 
its  infinite  fulness  ;  4.  in  its  general  suitableness  for 
all  disciples. — Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  :  1.  In  His  nature  ;  2.  in  His  mission ;  3.  in  His 
work. — The  joy  of  the  Lord  at  the  first  fruits  of  His 
mission. — The  confession  of  the  Lord  to  His  Congre- 
gation ;  1.  How  it  Will  continue  to  become  more 
abundant  even  to  the  day  of  judgment.  ("  Whoso- 
ever shall  confess  Me,"  etc.)  2.  What  it  imports. 
(The  blessedness  of  Simon  in  his  character  as  Peter.) 
—The  Son  of  the  living  God  acknowledging  those 
who  are  begotten  of  the  Father  as  His  own  relatives 
«irt  brethren.— The  life  of  faith  of  Christians  ever  a 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  heaven. — Genuine  confes- 
lion   a  fruit  of  regeneration. — The  rock  on  which 

*  [But  this  wao  only  an  error  of  cimduct,  not  of  doctrine; 
Mill  hi-nce  proves  notliing  against  the  inspiration  of  the  apos- 
Jes  noi-  tlie  pretended  infallibility  of  tlieir  successors. — 1'.  S.] 


Christ  has  founded  His  Church,  or  Peter  in  a  spir 
itual  sense,  is  faithfulness  of  confession  (Bekenrdniat 
treue). — Fidelity  of  confession  the  first  characteristi* 
mark  of  the  Church. — Relation  between  Christ,  th« 
Rock  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  comer-stone  ol 
the  everlasting  Church,  and  the  rock-foundation  on 
which  His  visible  Church  on  earth  is  reared  :  1.  In 
the  one  case,  the  Apostles  are  the  builders,  and  Christ 
the  rock  and  comer-stone  ;  2.  in  the  other  case,  thj 
Apostles  are  the  foundation,  and  Christ  the  builder. 
— Only  when  resting  on  that  rock  which  is  Christ 
will  His  people  become  partakers  of  the  same  nature 
— How  the  Church  of  Christ  will  endure  forever,  ii 
spite  of  the  gates  of  Hades. — The  old,  legal,  and 
typical  Church,  and  the  new  Church  of  the  living 
Saviour,  in  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  death ; 

1.  The  former  is  overcome  by  the  kingdom  of  death  j 

2.  the  latter  overcomes  the  kingdom  of  death. — 
Complete  victory  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  life  over  the 
kingdom  of  death. — First  Peter,  then  the  keys ;  or, 
first  the  Christian,  then  the  office. — The  power  of 
the  keys  as  a  spiritual  office :  1.  Its  infinite  impor- 
tance :  announcement  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  decision  respecting  the  admission  and 
continuance  [of  members]  ;  or,  in  its  threefold  bear- 
ing— (a)  on  the  hearers  of  the  word  generally,  (6)  on 
catechumens,  and  (c)  on  communicants.  2.  Tht 
conditions  of  its  exercise :  a  living  confession,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  essence ;  readiness  to  bind  as 
well  as  to  loose,  and  vice  versd,  the  ratifiication  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  keys  of  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  coffers  of  Indulgences,* 
as  compared  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en ;  or,  the  difference  between  the  golden  and  the 
iron  keys. — The  confession  of  faith  kept  as  a  secri;t 
from  the  enemies  of  Christ.— The  preparatory  festi 
val  of  the  New  Covenant. 

Starke: — It  is  useful,  and  even  necessary,  foi 
preachers  to  be  aware  of  the  erroneous  fancies  which 
are  in  vogue  among  their  hearers  on  the  subject  of 
reUgion. — Cramer:  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  his  faith,  John  xvii.  3. — The  dis- 
cordant thoughts  respecting  the  person  of  Christ. — 
Mojus :  The  just  must  live  by  his  own  faith. — 
Osiander :  Be  not  vacillating,  but  assured  in  yoni 
own  minds. — Jerome :  Quctnadnioditm  os  logititor 
pro  toto  cm'pore,  sic  Petrus  lingua  erat  Apostotorum 
et  pro  omnibus  ipse  respondit. — The  other  two  con- 
fessions of  Peter,  Matt.  xiv.  83  ;  John  vi.  68. — If  we 
acknowledge  Christ  aright  in  our  heart,  we  shall  also 
freely  confess  Him  with  our  mouth,  Rom.  x.  10.— 
The  divine  and  human  natures  combined  in  the  pel 
son  of  Christ. — Blessedness  of  faith. — To  know 
Christ  is  to  be  saved,  John  xvii.  3. —  Quesnel :  True 
blessedness  :  1.  It  consiste  not  in  the  advantages  of 
birth,  nor  in  natural  gifts,  nor  in  riches,  nor  in  repu- 
tation and  dignity ;  but,  2.  in  the  possession  of  the 
gifts  of  grace  through  Christ. — Hedinger :  AH  true 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God. — Osiander :  If  the  truth  of 
God  is  mixed  up  with  human  fancies,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good. — Let  no  one  hastily  talk  of  the 

*  [In  German :  Die  Inquisiiion8herkerscMiUset  und 
Ablasskastevschliiaset.  The  Edinb.  transl.  mixes  these  two 
distinct  ideas  into  one  by  rendering:  "  The  keys  oftheprie- 
ons  and  indulgences  of  tJie  Inqrusition.^^  The  coffers  of 
the  indulgences,  according  to  the  scholastic  doctjine,  are 
filled  with  the  treasui-es  of  the  so  calleil  supererogatory 
works  and  merits  of  canonized  saints  from  which  the  popej 
can  dispense  extraordinary  indulgences  oi-  remissions  ol  sins 
It  was  this  trade  in  papal  indulgences  carried  on  by  a  monk, 
ish  quack  or  humbug,  Tetzel,  which  gave  rise  (aa  the  extel* 
nal  occasion,  but  not  as  the  cause  wliich  lay  far  deopfirj  U 
the  Luthevap  ICeformation. — P.  S.l 


CHAP.  XVI.  21-28. 


good  which  he  has  received,  but  let  him  first  make 
experiment  of  its  reality,  Eccles.  v.  1. 

Oerlaeh : — The  Christian  Church  possesses  this 
power  of  the  lieys,  not  in  its  outward  capacity  or 
organization,  but  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit  rules  in  it. 
Hence,  whenever  it  is  exercised  as  a  merely  outward 
law,  without  the  Spirit,  the  Lord  in  His  providence 
disowns  these  false  pretensions  of  the  visible  Church. 

Heubner  : — In  order  to  be  decided,  and  to  become 
our  own  faith,  we  must  publicly  profess  it. — How 
little  value  attaches  to  the  opinions  of  the  age  on    ?■■"  f  P™"""  "'  '""!>  '°  ,fl'^"'  '""'■  ^^-    G'-e?"- ,"""".  ^"'; 

.     .  .     ^         - .     .  o  infT  thpiT  nintimc.  rnrft  with  tho  verv  onnoMte  iiinemeits  al 


valent  opinions. — Peter's  confession  not  his  iaitl 
only,  but  that  of  all  disciples,  John  vi.  68.— Peter*! 
confession  the  collective  confession  of  the  Apostles. — 
See  what  value  Christ  sets  on  this  faith. — It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man,  even  though  he  were  an  apostle,  to 
impart  faith  to  another.     This  is  God's  prerogative. 

verses  the  meaning  of  the  orlglna!,  thus  making  Heubno. 
contnidict  himself  in  the  next  sentence.  Heubner  alludei 
to  the  eonfnsed  aurl  contradictory  opinions  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning Christ,  ver.  lo,  and   then  contrasts  with  them  Iha 


great  men  I  * — The  independence  of  Christians  of  pre- 

*  [Not:  ffmo  much  great  men  are  viiflueneed  "by  tin 
cpinwna  of  the  age,  as  the  Edb.  trsl.,. misled  by  the  G-er- 
aiask  wie  viel  (which  must  be  understood  ironically)^  re-  1  which  will  judge  tLem  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor.— P.  S.l 


ing  their  lifetime,  meet  with  the  very  oppofeite  judgmeits  at 
the  bar  of  ever-changing  popular  opinion,  and  they  are  not 
truly  great  unless  they  can  rise  above  ft  and  quietly  pursue 
the  path  of  duty,  leaving  the  email  matter  of  their  own  fame 
in  the  hands  of  a  just  God  and  of  an  appreciating  posterity 

,.,1,:  „l.    — :ll  X.,A 4Y,..r«   K..   tl. ,.  «■...-. :  +  ..    »C  tV.,^i>.  I.,K..»' T)     O  1 


B.    The  Church  as  hearing  the  Cross  of  Chrisiy  in  contrast  to  that  worldly  fear  of  the  Cross  by 
which  the  Lord  is  assailed.     Ch.  XVI.  21-28. 


his  disciples,  how^  that  hi 
from]   the  elders,  and  chief 


(Mark  viii.  31-ix.  1 ;  Luke  Ix.  21-28). 

21  From  that  time  forth*  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  [to 
must  go  unto  [to]  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed  [put  to  death],  and  be  raised  again  [rise]  ^  the  third 

22  day.     Then  Peter  took  him,^  and  began  ^  to  rebuke  him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee, 

23  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.     But  he  turned,^  and  said  unto  [to]  Peter,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan;'  thou  art  an  offence  unto   me    [my  offence]:®  for  thou  savourest 

24  [mindest]  not  the  things  that  be  [are]  of  God,  but  those  that  be  [are]  of  men.®     Then 
said  Jesus  unto   [to]   his  disciples,  If  any  man  [one]  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 

25  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.     For  whosoever  will  save   his  life  shall 

26  lose  it;  and  whosoever  will  [may]  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.     For  what  is  a 
man  profited  [will  a  man  be  profited],^**  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  hia 

27  own"  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?     For  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his   father,  with  his  angels;   and  then  he  shall  reward  every 

28  man  according  to  his  works.     Verily  I  say  unto  you.  There  be  [are]  some  standing  here  " 
which  [who]  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 

»  Ter.  21. — [Forth  is  unnecessary  and  may  be  omitted.    The  G-reek  is  airh  r6rc . — P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  21.— [Better:  that,  5  t  i,  without  ?iow,  which  dates  from  Tyndale.— P.  8.] 

5*  Ver.  2l. — [The  Vulgate  correctly  translates  resurgere;  Luther,  Ewald,  and  Lange:  auferstehen,  rise;  taking 
iy  £  pOriVdi  in  the  middle  sense,  as  in  ch.  viii.  15,  26  {rj-ycpBri^  ehe  arose);  ix,  6  (arise);  xyU.  1  {arise);  xxv.  1  (arose)  i 
Kxvi.  46;  xxvii.  52,  64,  etc.  Wiclif,  Tyndale, and  the  Genevan  Bible  had  it  correctly  :  to  riae  again;  bnt  Cranmer  changed 
It  into  the  piissive,  and  this  was  retained  in  King  Jameses  version,  although  the  intervening  Bishops'  Bible  (ed.  1583)  fol- 
lowed the  older  rendering. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  22. — [npo(rAa0aiJL€Vos  may  be  rendered:  taking  hold  of  Mm,  (English  Vers,  and  Lange),  or  taking  hvm  aside^ 
to  himeeli^  apart  from  others  (Euthyui.  Zigab.,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Conant).  The  first  is  stronger.  See  the  Exeg.  Motes.— 
P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  22.— ''Hp^aTO.  The  difference  of  readings  is  here  important.  Cod.  B.  omits  ^p^aro  and  reads:  \4yet 
auT(jj  eir  tr  ifjLwv .  Cod.  D.  and  others:  ^  p^ar  o  ai/Tc?  e-w  ir  ifxuv  kuI  \  €y  €  ip  .  Similarly  the  text,  rec 
[Cod.  Sinait.  reads,  like  the  <«ri.  rec. ;  tjp^aTo  eirir t/iiav  avrw  keyuv.  8o  also  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann  (ox- 
eept  that  the  latter  places  aurw  before  iiriri^iav);  while  Alford  here  follows  the  reading  A  Cod.  Vaticanus,  omitting 
¥ip^arn.      This  verb  implies  that  the  Lord  interrupted  Pet«r  and  prevented  him  trom  finishing  the  rebuke.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  23.— [Or,  turned  round^  iirnnpacpeis,  as  Lange  reads,  following  D.,  K.,  L.,  etc.,  instead  of  the  lect.  reo. 
o-Tpa(J>e:  1  .—P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  ^.—[Satan  is  the  prtpper  translation  of  the  Vnlgate  (satima),  and  nearly  all  vbe  Tngliph  and  German  versions, 
and  is  not  to  be  weakened  into  the  more  general  adversary.  The  word  occurs  84  times  in  the  N.  T.  (generally  with  tl.a 
irt.,  sometimes  without  it),  and  is  always  the  Hebrew  proper  name  for  the  Devil.,  h  Zic.Ql\os^  the  Prince  of  eyil.  8^ 
meg.  Note.—P,  8.] 

8  Ver.  23.— [So  Lange:  du  hist  mein  Aergernisa,  literally  according  to  the  reading  of  the  ie^r/.  ree.:  a-KdpSa\,6» 
if-ov  eJ  (Tischendorf),  or  ^l  ifj.ou  (Lachmann  following  Cod.  Vaticanus,  with  which  here,  as  very  often,  Cod.  Binaitl- 
cus  agrees).  •  E?  i/j-ol^  and  the  Lat.  Vulgate:  seatidaluw.  es  mihi,  is  more  mild  and  looks  ilwe  a  later  modification. 
£jflchmann''s  text  here  (e/ioS)  is  the  same  in  sense  with  the  received  text  (MOf).— P.  8,] 

Ver.  28. — [O  u  (ppoveis  r  a  tov  0eoD,  a\Aa  ra  tojv  k  v  Q  p  w  it  w  i/ ^  thou  art  not  m^i  ded  like  God  hvi 
ake  men.,  or  thmi  art  not  of  the  mind  of  God.  "but  of  men,  or  thou  mindest  not  the  things  of  God,  hut  ct  ^.■•en.  Labje  :  dii 
dMik  est  nic\t  aufdaa  was  Goites  ist,  etc. ;  Ewald ;  du  sinnest  nicht  was  Gottes,  sondern  was  der  J/t*  tchen.    All  Eng 
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Ilsh  versions  froD  TVlclif  to  JamcB  ha?e  navoreni.  This  is  a  Latinism  from  mpere  and  the  Vulijate  rendering:  nan  tajfH 
ea  quas  Dei  mnt,  and  must  not  be  taken  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  transitive  verb  to  savor,  ».  e.,  to  relish,  to  .teOg'a  tn. 
Can-pbell  makes  Jt  too  strong  by  translating  :  reiishesi. — P.  B.]  , 

u  Vor  26  —The  future  iotp^  K-qerio  er  ai  is  strongly  attested  by  Codd.  B.,  L.,  al.,  against  ai  <()  e  A  €  i  t  u  i ,  but  Eal 
be  conformed  tj  the  following  idueL.  ]^Sl(piXri6r]aiTa.i  is  also  sustained  by  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  adopted  by  Tischcndoil 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Alford, — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  26.— [Own  is  an  unnecessary  addition,  and  implies  a  contrast  to  another  man's  soul.— P.  8.] 

^*  Ver.  28  —Twv  wSe  kaTthTatv,  warranted  by  B.,  C,  D.,  etc. 


EXEGETICAIi  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vor.  21.  From  that  time. — From  the  first 
Jesus  had  given  obscure  intimations  of  the  sorrows 
which  were  before  Him  :  John  ii.  4,  etc.  Now,  how- 
ever, He  made  a  distinct  aimouncement  of  the  pre- 
cise form  of  His  sufferings ;  I.  because  the  disciples 
were  strong  enough  in  faith  to  bear  this  intelligence ; 
2.  because  their  faith  in  the  Messiah  would  thereby 
be  effectually  guarded  from  the  admixture  of  carnal 
Jewish  notions  ;  8.  because  the  Lord  c6uld  not  con- 
ceal from  His  disciples  what  awaited  them,  and 
would  have  none  but  voluntary  followers  on  His  path 
of  suffering.  But  Christ  not  only  aimounced  His  im- 
pending sufferings ;  He  also  explained  and  showed  their 
necessity. — it  was  a  h  i  ikvv  nv  '6r  l  5e?,  although 
inteiTupted  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciples. 

Of  the  elders. — The  detailed  enumeration  of 
these  parties  proves  that  there  was  a  general  con- 
npiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
hence  indicates  the  rupture  of  the  whole  outward 
theocracy  with  Christianity. 

And  rise  again  the  third  day. — Even  Meyer 
considers  it  impossible  to  reconcile  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct a  prediction  of  the  resurrection  with  the  circum- 
stance that  the  disciples  were  so  much  disheartened 
by  the  Lord's  death,  as  not  to  expect  His  restoration 
to  life,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
the  empty  sepulchre,  etc.  Accordingly,  this  critic 
assumes,  with  Hasert,  Neander,  de  Wette,  and 
others,  that  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  indicated 
His  resurrection  in  a  much  more  indefinite  manner 
than  in  the  text,  and  that  this  intimation  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  distinct  prediction  only  ex 
eve7itu,  and  from  tradition.  Siisskind,  Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel,  Ebrard,  and  others,  regard,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  narrative  in  the  text  as  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  what  took  place  at  the  time.  {See  also 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  894.)  Nor  can  we  see  any  dif- 
ficulty in  regard  to  the  later  conduct  of  the  disciples. 
As  they  evidently  did  not  receive  Christ's  announce- 
ment of  His  impending  death,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  failing  to  apprehend  and  remember  what  He 
had  said  of  His  resurrection.  Besides,  until  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  they  were  very  doubtful  expositors  of 
the  words  of  Jesus ;  the  figurative  and  symbolical 
.anguage  employed  often  leaving  them  uncertain 
what  to  take  in  a  literal  and  what  in  a  symbolical 
eense.  Hence  they  frequently  explained  figurative 
expressions  literally.  Matt.  xvi.  7 ;  John  iv.  33,  xi. 
12 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  understood 
literal  expressions  figuratively,  John  vi.  70 ;  Matt. 
XV.  15-17.  Accordingly,  in  this  instance  also  the 
disciples  seem  to  have  remamed  in  doubt  in  what 
eense  the  Lord  uttered  this  solemn  and  mysterious 
paying,  and  that  even  after  He  had  repeated  it  a 
eecond  time,  Mark  Lx.  10.  Then-  uncertainty  was 
bU  the  greater  from  the  state  of  their  minds,  which 
assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition  whenever  the  Lord 
made  such  disclosures.  Hence,  we  conceive  that 
the  ^  p  I  a  T  o  of  the  Lord  ("  He  began  to  show  them," 
«tc.)  w»£  uit«;rupted  by  the  vehement  remonstrance 


of  Peter,  just  as  Peter's  attempted  rebuke  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Lord's  reproof.  In  all  these  instances, 
we  must  not  picture  to  ourselves  the  Lord  as  dehven 
ing  lectures  ex  cathedra,  to  His  disciples,  but  as  mak 
ing  disclosures  and  revelations  which  caused  intense 
commotion.  Besides,  the  statement  that  the  disci- 
ples gave  way  to  despair  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  la 
quite  contrary  to  the  account  of  the  Evangehsts. 
The  honorable  interment,  the  anointing  of  the  corpsa 
(which  must  not  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  practice  of  embalming),  their  meetings, 
and  their  going  to  the  grave,  sufficiently  show  that 
there  were  gleams  of  fight  in  their  darkest  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection — even  after  they  had  been  informed  of 
it — are  explained  by  the  prodigious  greatness  both 
of  the  anticipation  and  of  the  reality.  (The  idea, 
that  the  language  of  Jesus  was  symbolical,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  fresh  impulse  to  be  given  to  His  caase, 
scarcely  requires  refutation.) 

Ver.  22.  Then  Peter  took  Him; — TpooXa- 
^i/ienos. — He  laid  his  hand  upon  Him,  or  seized 
Him  from  behind,  as  if  he  would  have  moved  Him  by 
main  force  to  alter  His  purpose.  He  stopped  the 
Master  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrat- 
ing with  Him.  Grotius  explains  it :  he  embraced 
Him ;  Euthymius  Zigabenus  and  Meyer :  he  took 
Him  aside,  war'  ISiav.  The  account  says  nothing  of 
either.  When  Jesus  turned  round.  He  addressed 
Himself  not  only  to  Peter,  but  also  to  the  other  dis- 
ciples ;  for,  as  in  his  confession,  so  at  this  time,  Peter 
represented  the  general  feeUng.  Meyer  rightly  in- 
fers from  the  expression  ^  p  |  a  t  o ,  that  Jesus  did  not 
allow  Peter  to  finish  his  address.  But  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  He  turned  His  back  upon 
Peter ;  the  expression,  6  Se  trrpa(peis,  or  stti- 
ar paipels  (as  in  Mark),  being  rather  against  this 
supposition.  Jesus  turned  rotmd  to  Peter  and  the 
other  disciples  ;  and  the  command,  Siraye  diriira:  pou, 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  spiritual  sense  Peter 
was  attempting  to  obstruct  His  path. 

Be  it  far  from  Thee. — I'/iis  shall  not  happen 
to  thee,  i'Aews  aoi,  a  proverbial  expression,  e??;  6 
0eos  being  understood  ;  Propilius  sit  tibi  Deus,  God 
be  merciful  to  thee,  God  preserve  tliee  I — equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  n^"'in  (2  Sam.  xx.  20  ;  xxiii.  17,  Ixx) 
[The  sudden  change  in  Peter  from  a  bold  confessor 
of  Christ  and  rock  of  His  Church,  to  an  adversary 
and  stumbling-block  of  His  Master,  although  imae- 
countable  on  the  mythical  or  legendary  fiction-theory 
of  Strauss  or  Kenan,  is  nevertheless  true  to  life,  and 
easily  explained  and  imderstood  in  view  of  the  san- 
guine, impulsive,  and  ardent  temper  of  Peter,  and 
in  view  of  the  high  praise  and  lofty  promise  just 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  his  natural  vanity  and  ambition.  The  experience 
of  believers  confirms  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
same  sudden  transition.  As  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  tn  the  ridiculous,  from  the  tragical 
to  the  comical,  so  also  in  spiritual  life  opposite  e.i 
tremes  often  meet,  and  Sataj  ,b  most  busy  to  seduce 
us,  when  we  are  most  I  ighlv  exalted  and  favored  jt 
rhrist.— P.  S.] 


CHAP.  XVI.  21- 
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Ver.  23.  Get  thee  [lit. :  go,  begone]  behind  Me 
[out  of  My  sight,  away  from  Me],  Satan.^^'T  ir  a  -y  e 
oiriatij  IJ.OV,  See  ch.  iv.  10;  Luke  iv.  8,  where 
'Christ  uses  the  same  words  to  Satan  in  the  wilderness. 
The  expression  Satan  is  here  used  in  a  more  general 
cenBe,  denoting  an  Adversary,  or  Tempter,  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  Satanic  element  which  was  unconsciously 
at  work  in  Peter,  and  tempted  the  Saviour  away  from 
His  true  calling  and  path  of  duty.  The  meaning 
therefore  is  :  "  What,  is  Satan  come  again  to  tempt 
Me,  as  he  did  of  old  ?  Get  thee  hence,  thou  Tempt- 
er ! "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not 
meant  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  as  a  mere  expression 
of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Most  Roman  CathoUc 
critics  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Hilary,  and  maintain 
that  only  the  first  words  ( Go  out  of  My  sight)  were 
addressed  to  Peter,  and  the  rest  (from  Satan)  to 
the  personal  Devil,*  Maldonatus  takes  the  term 
"  Satan  "  in  the  general  sense  of  adversarius,  which 
may  be  admitted,  provided  we  keep  in  mind  that 
there  was  an  allusion  to  Satan  himself.  As  Judas 
afterward  became  permanently  and  consciously,  so 
Peter  now  became  momentarily  and  unconsciously,  a 
representative  of  the  cause  of  Satan,  who  would  fain 
have  banished  the  cross  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Christ  chose  the  cross  as  con- 
formable to  the  divine  purpose,  as  the  manifestation 
of  His  righteousness,  and  as  the  basis  of  His  re- 
'  demption. 

Thou  art  an  offence  unto  Me. — According  to 
the  better  reading :  My  offence,  or  My  stumbling- 
block,!  aitdn  So.  A  61/  fiov,  which  is  stronger  than 
i/ioi  (a  stumbling-block  to  Me).  The  word  a-Kdv- 
Sa\ov,  a  later  form  of  aKavSd\Tj6poi^,  a  trwp-stwk ; 
hence  a  snare,  or  generally,  an  obstraction  in  the 
way,  especially  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Thou  mindest  (carest  for)  the  things  of  God, 
Ta  ToC  060 0. — Tile  things  of  God  as  represented 
by  the  will  of  Christ.  The  antithesis  to  this :  the 
things  of  men,  r  b.  t  01  v  dvB  p  ujtv  ^  v ,  It  deserves 
notice  that  human  depravity  is  always  expressed  by  the 
plural,  and  not  the  singular.  If  tlie  singular  is  used, 
the  epithet  irnKaios  is  added  to  duBpairo':.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  Human  nature  is  not  represented  as 
in  itself  opposed  to  God,  but  only  in  its  present  state. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  On  this  occa- 
Bi  ia  thou  thinkest  not  of  what  is  conformable  to  the 
holy  counsel  of  God,  but  to  the  sinful  inclination  of 


*  [Maldonatus,  who  dwells  at  great  length  on  vers.  13  and 
19  (pp.  217-224),  disposes  of  ver.  23  very  briefly.  He  refers 
the  term  Satan  correctly  to  Peter,  but  in  a  wider  sense,  and 
accounts  for  the  severity  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
not  by  the  guilt  of  Peter:  At  cur  tarn  aoriter  reprehenditf 
non  tarn  quod  Petri  culpa,  si  qua  tamen^fttit,  quami  quod 
rei.  de  qua  agebatur,  magniiudo  merehaiur.  8cheg{r,  one 
of  the  latest  Roman  Catholic  commentators  (Z>ieA6i;.  J^-ang., 
Munich,  1S57,  vol.  ii.  p.  3T6)  admits  in  strong  language  the 
awful  severity  of  the  rebnlte,  one  of  the  severest  ever  ut- 
tered, but  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  three  considerations: 
(1)  that  the  rebuke  was  intended  for  all  the  apostles,  whom 
Peter  presented  in  their  aversion  to  Christ's  suflfering,  as  be- 
fore in  his  faith  (which  is  correct) ;  (2)  that  the  primacy 
romiscd  in  ver.  18  was  not  yet  actually  conferred  on  him 
|which  admits  the  force  of  the  rebuke);  (.3)  tbat  the  transfer 
of  the  primacy  does  not  create  a  new  man  (which  admits 
the  possibility  of  the  pope's  falling  under  the  same  con- 
demnation as  Peter).  Bengid,  in  his  Gnomon,  warns  Eome: 
^^Videat  Petra  rojnana,  ne  cadat  suit  ccnsuram  vermis  23.'' 
-P.  8.] 

t  [Or  stmnfMng 'Stone,  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
Hie  metaphorical  Petros,  a  foundation-stone.  Compare 
\i0oy  •TrpofTK^^fxMaro';  Kal  tt  e  r  p  a  aKavSd\ov, 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  off&nce,  as  Peter  him- 
ielf  calls  Christ  for  those  who  are  disobedient,  while  to 
them  who  believe  He  is  the  chief  corner  stone,  elect  and 
priicijra.    1  Pet.  U.  7.— P.  8.] 


men.  Its  special  application  is  :  Thou  rcjectest  tha 
counsel  of  Him  who  has  determined  to  make  the 
cross  and  its  suflerings  the  ground  if  salvation,  and 
payest  homage  to  the  carnal  views  and  expectations 
of  the  Jews  concerning  a  secular  kingdom  of  tha 
Messiah. 

Ver.  24.  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me.— 
This  declaration  throws  light  both  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Christ  and  the  counter-statement  of  Peter. 
The  impending  sufferings  of  Christ  would  certainly 
involve  the  disciples  in  similar  persecutions  and 
trials,  though  perhaps  not  immediately  or  outwardly. 
Hence  they  were  unfit  to  follow  Him  ;  nor  could  He 
employ  them,  unless  they  were  ready  and  willing 
wholly  to  surrender  themselves  to  Him,  and  to  suffer 
for  His  sake.  To  follow  Jesus  requires  both  inward 
self-renunciation  and  an  outward  manifestation  of  it, 
in  wilUng  submission  to  whatever  sufferings  may  be- 
fall us  as  disciples.  This  renunciation  must  amount 
to  self-denial,  that  is,  it  must  become  complete  abne- 
gation and  surrender  of  our  selfish  nature  and  of  our 
self-will.  The  expression  deny  himself  forms  a 
solemn  prophetic  contrast  to  Peter's  later  denial  of 
his  Lord.  Taking  up  the  cross  was  a  proverbial 
expression ;  but  in  this  connection  referred  to  readi- 
ness to  endure  even  the  most  painful  and  ignominious 
death  in  following  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
alluded  to  the  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  expression  for  the  later  death  on  the 
cross  of  Peter  himself.     See  Matt.  x.  88  ;  John  xxi. 

Here,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  His  history,  when 
the  first  signs  of  persecution  and  of  popular  defec- 
tion appeared,  the  Lord  left  it  to  the  free  choice  of 
His  disciples  whether  or  not  they  would  continue 
to  follow  Him. 

Ver.  25.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life.-  • 
Comp.  ch.  X.  39  (p.  198).  Words  these  of  the  deep- 
est import,  embodying  the  fundamental  principle 
both  of  the  hidden  and  mystical,  as  well  as  of  the 
outward  and  temporal  life  of  a  Christian.  The  fear 
of  death  subjects  to  the  bondage  of  death,  Heb.  ii. 
1 5 ;  while  readiness  to  suffer  a  holy  death  for 
Christ's  sake  opens  up  before  us  true  life.  This  ia 
our  watchword  in  baptism,  Rom.  vi. ;  and,  indeed,  in 
all  our  Christianity. 

Ver.  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  'world,  and  lose  (forfeit, 
(ri  fxiaiSij)  his  own  soul  ? — If  his  soul  be  for- 
feited by  this  bargain.  The  explanation,  "  and 
damage,"  or  "  injure,  his  own  soul,"  *  falls  entirely 
short  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  fol- 
lowing four  propositions  are  impHed  in  the  statement 
of  the  text,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  a  man 
will  lose  his  life  except  he  follows  Christ :  1.  Who- 
ever seeks  to  save  his  life  by  ungodly  means,  wishes 


*  [As  Luther  has  it  in  his  version :  Sohnden  nehrien  or 
leiden  an  seiner  Seele,  instead  of  seine  Seete  einbussen,  or 
ihrer  vertitstig  werden,  animm  di-trimentimi  pati  (Vuig.). 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  his  soul  (or  his  higher  life),  to  forfeit  ii. 
as  a  penalty  for  a  fault  or  a  crime.  This  is  the  true  force  of 
^■ruiiaieij,  which  should  be  translated  forfeit,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  more  general  term  aTroAecTT?,  ver.  25. 
Comp.  the  parallel  passage.  Lnke  ix.  25  :  taorhv  aTroAe'iros 
^  ^'r}p.iw6eis,  hamng  lost  or  forfeited  himself,  i.  &.,  hia 
whole  being.  'Vvx'^  in  this  connection,  of  course,  does 
not  mean,  as  in  ver.  25,  the  perishing  life  of  the  body  (which 
a  man  can  not  lose  and  at  the  same  time  gain  the  whole 
world),  but  the  true  eternal  life  of  the  soul,  which  begins  in 
this  world  by  faith  in  Christ  and  will  be  fully  developed  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  word  ^oxv  has  the  donbU 
meaning  Z?/«  and  som4  for  which  there  is  no  correBpoadiDf 
term  in  English  or  German.— P.  8.1 
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for  a  portion  of  worldly  gain.  2.  But  to  gain  the 
world  (as  such)  in  a  selfish  and  sinful  manner,  im- 
plies the  loss  of  the  soul.  3.  This  loss  is  infinitely 
preater  than  even  the  gain  of  the  whole  world, 
assuming  that  such  were  possible.  4.  In  truth, 
Tfhoever  has  lost  his  own  soul  for  the  world  has 
gained  even  the  world  only  in  appearance,  but  lost  it 
in  reality. 

Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  [fit. : 
as  an  exchange]  for  his  soul  (aitTdWayixa  ij/^x')'). 
— A  proof  that  the  loss  of  the  soul  is  perpetual 
and  irreparable.  If  a  man  loses  his  soul,  he  can 
find  no  equivalent  for  it  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  apparent  possessions  of  this  world,  by 
which  to  ransom  it  from  its  bondaee  unto  death. 
'Avrdway i^a,  properly  coimler-price.  The  price 
which  a  man  gives  is  the  iXKa-yiia. ;  the  counter- 
price  which  a  man  receives  is  the  a  i^  t  aWayfia. 
Hence  the  expression,  giving  an  avrdWayfia  (not 
taking  it),  must  imply  the  idea  ;  •'  if  the  bargain 
should  be  broken  off."  This  is,  indeed,  possible  in 
secular  transactions,  but  not  when  a  man  has  bar- 
tered his  soul  for  the  world  ;  since,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  has  gained  only  an  illusory  demoniacal  image  or 
likeness  of  the  world,  not  the  world  itself  (see  Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  899).*^The  Lord  here  shows  that  the 
desire  and  endeavor  of  gaining  the  world  really  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews, 
as,  indeed,  had  already  appeared  in  the  third  tempta- 
tion by  which  He  was  assailed  at  the  commencement 
of  His  course.  Matt.  iv.     A  caricature  this  of  the  real 

The  next  verse  shows  that  the  Lord  referred  not 
merely  to  a  negative  damage,  but  also  to  a  positive 
punishment. 

Ver.  27.  For  it  shztll  come  to  pass  that  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come. — M eWa  yip.  [Em- 
phatically placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.] 
Not  a  simple  future,  but  meaning :  the  event  is  im- 
pending that  He  shall  come,  He  is  about  to  come. 
On  this  second  advent,  see  ch.  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  2  Thess. 
ii. ;  Rev.  xix.,  xx.,  etc. — In  the  glory  of  His 
Father. — Not  merely  as  the  representative  of  the 
Father  in  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  executed,  but 
as  the  Founder  of  a  new  world,  the  Centre  and 
Author  of  the  new  creation  (iraKiyyefeaia).  He 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
work, — TT  pa^ii/,  or  the  total  outward  manifestation 
of  his  inner  life  as  a.  believer  or  unbeliever.  This 
reference  to  the  second  advent  is  specially  intended 
to  prove  the  former  statement :  "  Whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  My  sake  shall  fi^vi  it.''^ 

Ver.  28.  There  are  some  of  those  standing 
here. — [The  twelve  then  present,  and  immediately 
addressed,  and  the  crowd  referred  to,  Mark  viii.  34.] 
Various  explanations  of  this  difficult  passage  have 
been  offered.  1.  Chrysostom  and  many  others  hold 
that  the  limit,  until  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming, 
3tc.,  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration,  im- 
mediately following.  2.  Grotius,  Capellus,  Wetstein, 
Ebrard,  [Alford,  Owen],  etc.,  apply  it  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  founding  of  the  Church. 
3.  Dorner  interprets  it  of  the  conquests  and  progress 
of  the  gosoel.     4.  Mever  and  others  apply  the  expres- 

♦  [Comp.  J.  A.  Alexandee  in  Inc. :  "  The  Lord  pursues 
the  awful  suppobition  further,  to  the  verge  of  paradox  and 
eontradictiori,  but  with  terrible  advantage  to  the  force  of 
this  transcendent  argumenl.  ...  A  man  may  lose  his  present 
'lie  and  yet  live  on  and  have  a  better  life  in  lieu  of  it ;  but 
«hen  he  loses  his  eternal  life,  he  is  himself  lost,  lost  forever, 
aud  the  thought  of  compensation  or  recovery  involves  a 
v.-ntradiotion."— P.  8  1 


sion  to  the  proximity  of  the  second  advent  'tself,  and 
assume  that  the  disciples  understood  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  hence  misunderstood,  Christ's  figurativt 
statements  about  His  ideal  advent.  5.  De  Wetta 
seems  in  the  main  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Gro- 
tius, Wetstein,  sub  (2.) :  "  According  to  Mark  and 
Luke,  Christ  merely  predicted  the  advent  of  His 
kingdom."  But  we  question  whether  Mark  ix.  1  can 
be  separated  from  viii.  38,  or  Luke  ix.  27  from  ver. 
26.  6.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguigb 
between  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  Hii 
kingdom  within  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  and  thai 
same  advent  as  applying  to  the  world  generally  and 
for  judgment.  The  latter  is  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  second  advent ;  the  former  took  place 
when  the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  and  revealed 
Himself  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus  is :  The  moment  la 
close  at  hand  when  your  hearts  shall  be  set  at  rest 
by  the  manifestation  of  My  glory  ;  nor  wUl  it  be  the 
lot  of  all  who  stand  here  to  die  during  the  interval 
The  Lord  might  have  said  that  only  two  of  that  cir- 
cle would  die  till  then,  viz.,  Himself  and  Judas.  But 
in  His  wisdom  He  chose  the  expression,  "  some 
st.Tuding  here  shall  not  taste  of  death,"  to  give  them 
exactly  that  measure  of  hope  and  earnest  expectation 
which  they  needed.* 

Taste  of  death. — r  fveaSai  SaviTov,  a.  ra)> 
binical,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  mode  of  expression; 
death  being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  bitter 
cup  or  goblet. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  Exegetical  Motes. 

2.  T/ie  prediction  of  Chri^fs  death. — Two  point! 
here  require  to  be  kept  in  view :  1.  The  difference 
of  the  times  when,  and  2.  the  difference  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom,  Jesus  spoke.  The  more  obscure 
intimations  took  place  at  an  earlier  period,  and  were 
made  to  a  wider  circle  of  Christ's  hearers.  Hencn 
also  they  are  more  frequently  recorded  under  these 
circumstances  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  But,  after  the 
last  decisive  events,  Jesus  made  the  most  full  and 
clear  disclosures  on  this  subject  within  the  circle  of 
His  disciples.  Nor  could  He  have  concealed  His  im- 
pending death  from  the  disciples,  when  the  Pharisees 
had  so  manifestly  laid  snares  for  Him  over  the  whole 
land. 

3.  The  prospect  of  the  resurrection  on  (lie  third 
dag. — The  progressive  clearness  with  which  it  was 
annoimced,  was  closely  connected  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  mere  sophism  on  the 
part  of  certain  critics  to  maintain  that  Jesus  should 
at  once  have  derived  full  knowledge  of  it  either  from 
the  Old  Testament  or  from  His  own  supernatural 
consciousness.  Christ  was  conscious  of  embodying 
in  His  person  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testameni. 

*  [A.  Barnes  refers  the  passage  to  the  day  of  Pentecost 
and  the  founding  of  the  church.  J.  A.  Alexander  gives  it  a 
more  general  and  indefinite  application  to  the  gradual  and 
progressive  establishment  of  Chiist's  kingdom,  especially 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  desitruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  two  salient  points,  be- 
tween which,  as  those  of  its  inception  and  consummation, 
lies  the  lingering  death  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  tha 
gradual  erection  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  This  is  the  last 
passage  of  Scripture  on  which  the  lamented  Br.  Jos.  Addison 
Alfc.xander  of  Princeton  commented  in  full.  Of  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  he  left,  a  few  days  belbre 
his  death  in  1860,  merely  a  meagi'e  analysis,  "as  though  h« 
anticipated  the  approaching  inte'-uptioc  of  his  earthly  In 
bors."— P.  8  ] 
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In  its  pages  He  found  everywhere  Indications  of  the 
progressive  experience  of  His  life,  or  of  His  humilia- 
tion and  exaltation.  In  the  most  general  manner 
this  principle  was  embodied  in  the  history  of  the 
covenant-people  itself  But  the  curve  of  humiUation 
and  exaltation  seemed  always  to  become  stronger, 
the  more  exalted  the  life  of  those  who  occupied 
prominent  places  in  the  theocracy.  With  these 
saints  of  old,  it  seemed  to  descend  into  ever  lower 
and  more  awful  depths,  and  again  equally  to  rise 
into  more  glorious  heights.  This  contrast,  which 
appeared  distinctly  even  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
cane  out  more  fully  in  his  successors — in  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  David,  and  EUjah.  But  Christ  would 
not  only  discover  this  fundamental  principle  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  its  most  prominent 
representatives,  but  also  trace  it  in  numberless  fea- 
tures of  Old  Testament  history :  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  the  types  of  the  law,  and  in  the  utterances 
of  the  prophets.  It  seemed  as  if  this  curve  were  the 
distinguisliing  characteristic  of  things  great  and  small. 
Thus  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament  would  convey 
to  the  Lord  not  only  the  certainty  of  His  death,  but 
also  the  assurance  of  His  resurrection ;  just  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  may  be  traced 
in  every  part  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  But  how  could 
Jesus  predict  that  He  would  rise  on  the  third  day  ? 
Hasert  {on  the  Predictions  of  Christ  concerning  His 
death  and  resurrection)  rephes  :  "  According  to  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  in  the  process  of  the  separa- 
tion between  soul  and  body,  the  absence  of  all  traces 
of  life  during  three  days,  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  death."  But  Christ  was  assured  in  the  Spirit  that 
He  should  not  see  corruption  (Ps.  xvi. ;  Acts  ii.  27, 
31).  Thus  He  drew  from  the  depth  of  His  thean- 
thropic  consciousness  evidence,  explanation,  and 
assurance  of  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament — all  these  being  sealed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
administration  of  His  Father  in  the  experiences  of 
His  life. — (On  the  remarks  of  Strauss  against  the  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus,  see  Ebrardj  p.  340.) 

4.  When  the  Lord  informed  His  disciples  about 
His  approaching  sufferings,  He  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  them  His  return  in  glory.  In  doing  this. 
He  might  well  set  before  them  His  approaching  ad- 
vent in  the  resurrection  in  the  full  glory  of  His  final 
advent  at  the  end  of  the  world,  since  to  believers  His 
resurrection  implied  His  final  advent,  being  the  prin- 
cijUe  of  His  full  glory.  Comp.  the  concluding  dis- 
coursfs  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John ; 
and  I'hil.  ii.  6-11.  We  also  observe  a  distinct 
gradation  in  these  revelations :  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii. 
22,  23  ;  XX.  18,  19 ;  xXvl  2. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

How  the  Lord  purifies  the  enthusiasm  of  His  dis- 
ciples for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
by  directing  their  thoughts  to  His  path  of  suffering. 
— ^From  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Messiah  to  that 
of  the  suffering  Saviour  is  a  great  step. — Connection 
between  confession  and  the  path  of  the  cross. — The 
New  Testament  Church  and  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  commenced  at  the  same  moment. — Peter  the 
first  confessor  of  Jesus,  and  His  first  tempter  on  the 
path  of  suffering. — How  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  re- 
flected in  His  disclosures  respecting  His  impending 
sufferings  :  1.  His  divine  clearness  of  vision,  survey- 
ing the  whole  way.  2.  His  wisdom :  hitherto  a  spar- 
ing mdication ;  now  disclosures  adapted  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  His  disciples.  S.  His  faithfuhiess  :  they  are 
to  follow  Him  freely  and  voluntarily.  4.  His  csr 
tainty  of  victory :  on  the  third  day. — Why  ihe  dis- 
ciples had  not  rightly  received  the  saymg  about  th« 
resurrection. — Only  that  man  can  beUeve  in  th» 
resurrection  who  is  willing  to  believe  in  the  cross  of 
Christ. — The  quick  relapse  of  Peter  from  divine 
power  into  human  weakness. — Still,  despite  all  hia 
relapses,  he  was  Peter. — The  spurious  imitation  «f 
Peter  during  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  :  1.  Seizing  the  Lord ;  obstructing  His  path 
abounding  in  protestations ;  simulating  love.  2. 
Shunning  the  cross  ;  loving  the  world. — Peter  set  by 
the  Lord  before  the  Church  as  a  warning  example. — 
How  Peter  anticipated  his  destiny. — He  wished  to 
bind  the  Lord  Himself,  bui,  to  loose  the  world. — How 
he  shut  himself  out,  while  seizing  in  a  carnal  spirit 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  leading 
element  in  Peter's  mistaken  advice :  1.  It  was  the 
device  of  men,  in  opposition  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God ;  2.  love  to  the  human  Messiah  instead  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God ;  3.  attachment  to  life,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  way  of  Ufe ;  4.  hoping  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  address  to  the 
disciples  with  which  the  Lord  entered  on  His  path 
of  suffering :  1.  Its  divine  clearness  :  the  whole  path 
is  traced  out.  2.  Its  heavenly  decision :  whoever 
obstructed  His  path  was  a  Satan.  3.  Its  holy  sum- 
mons :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me."  4.  The 
foundation  and  ground  of  this  call :  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  ?  "  6.  The  promises  connected  with  it : 
"  the  Son  of  man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father."  6. 
The  gracious  comfort:  "There  are  some  standing 
here." — ^Self-denial  the  preliminary  condition  of  fol- 
lowing Jesus. — Following  the  Lord  on  the  path  of 
suffering ;  1.  Its  commencement :  confession  of 
Jesus  ;  denial  of  self  2.  Its  course :  looking  up  to 
the  Lord,  who  goeth  before ;  taking  up  the  crosg. 
3.  Its  goal :  transitory  sufferings  with  Jesus ;  eternal 
glory  with  Him. — If  in  life  we  die  with  Christ,  we 
shall  in  dying  live  with  Him. — Whoever  in  life  par- 
takes of  the  cup  of  Christ's  death,  will  in  death  drink 
abundantly  of  the  cup  of  His  life. 

Starke : — Zeisius :  Christ  the  pattern  of  Christian 
teachers,  as  gradually  and  carefully  progressing  from 
the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  lessons. — Hedinger : 
Christ  must  suffer,  and  thus  enter  into  glory,  Luke 
xxiv.  26. — The  doctrines  of  Christ's  sufferings  and 
resurrection  must  always  be  conjoined. — A  mere 
good  opinion  is  not  sufficient. — Canstein:  Our^best 
friends,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  are  often 
our  greatest  enemies  in  spiritual  and  heavenly  mat- 
ters.— To  the  carnal  men  of  the  world,  the  crucified 
Saviour  is  still  either  a  stumbhng-block,  or  else  fool- 
ishness, 1  Cor.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  x.  4,  6. — Hedinger :  Be 
not  lifted  up  by  knowledge  or  prosperity :  how  oasily 
mayest  thou  fall,  and  from  an  angel  become  a  Satan ! 
— Zeisius :  All  carnal  wisdom  which  opposeth  itself 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  is  only  deviUsh,  how- 
ever great  or  plausible  it  may  appear. — Majus :  If 
the  truth  is  at  stake,  we  must  not  spare  our  dearest 
friends. — If  we  do  not  deny  ourselves,  we  cannot 
bear  the  oross.-^It  is  the  duty  of  believers  to  die 
unto  self  and  to  five  unto  Christ. — Majus:  What 
appears  to  us  to  be  gain,  must  be  regarded  as  loss 
for  Christ's  sake,  Phil.  iii.  V,  8. — Ques7i,el:  The  loss 
of  the  soul  can  never  be  repaired. — If  ttiou  sufferest 
injustice  at  a  human  tribunal,  wait  with  confidence 
♦or  the  future  righteous  judgment  of  Christ. 

lAsco : — ^After  death,  the  resurrection.     Through 
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death  to  life  ;  through  shame  to  glory  ;  by  the  cross 
to  the  crown;  through  defeat  to  victory!  Thus 
Christ,  and  thus  His  people. — Suffering  is  insepara- 
ble from  following  Christ. — To  take  up  the  cross  de- 
notes our  readiness  to  suffer.' — Fear  of  suffering  is 
fatal. — Glorious  reward  of  grace  which  will  follow 
Buffering, 

Gerlach  --Confession  and  suffering  must  go  to- 
gether. 

Heubner : — Human  wisdom  would  dissuade  us 
from  making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  duty. — Jesus 
regarded  and  treated  every  one  as  Satan  who  wished 
to  turn  Him  aside  from  His  heavenly  mission. — To 
dissuade  from  duty  is  not  friendship,  but  seduction. 
— .l/uther :  What  is  the  Papacy  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  carnal  kiogdom  which  the  Jews  expect  from 
tl/e  Messiah  ! — As  with  Christ,  so  with  His  followers, 


the  path  to  exaltation  is  through  humiliation.— 
Christ's  frankness  in  announcmg  the  fate  of  His  ili» 
I  ciples. — The  Christian's  mode  of  calculation. — Tht 
'  loss  of  what  is  eternal  cannot  be  compensated  bj 
the  gain  of  earthly  possessions.— The  future  is  na 
illusion. 

[On  the  infinHe  value  and  possible  loss  of  the  rnul, 
ver.  26. — M.  Henry:  1.  Everyman  has  a  soul  of 
his  own ;  2.  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  lost,  and 
there  is  danger  of  it ;  3.  if  the  soul  is  los:,  it  is  the 
sinner's  own  losing,  and  his  blood  is  on  his  own 
head  ;  4.  one  soul  is  more  worth  than  all  the  world ; 
so  the  winning  of  the  world  is  often  the  losing  of  the 
soul ;  6.  the  loss  of  the  soul  cannot  be  made  up  by 
the  gain  of  the  whole  world ;  7.  if  the  soul  be  once 
lost,  it  is  lost  forever,  and  the  loss)  can  never  be  re- 
paired or  retrieved. — P.  S.] 


C.   The  Churth  as  a  Spiritual  Communion,  in  opposition  to  the  Solitary  Tahernaclei  of  Spurimn  Separvr 

tionfrom  the  World.     Ch.  XVII.  1-9. 

(The  Oospelfor  the  6th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — Parallels:  Mark  ix.  2-9;  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

1  And  after  six  days  Jesus  tabeth  Peter,  [and,  Kat]  James,  and  John  his  brother,  anil 

2  bringeth  tliem  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,'  And  [he]  was  transfigured  before  them: 
and  his  face  did  shine  [shone]  '  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  [garments]  was  [became, 

3  c-yevcTo]  white  as  the  hght.     And,  behold,  there  appeared^  unto  them  Moses  and  Eliaa 

4  [Elijah]  talking  with  him.  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here :  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  [I  will  make]  *  here  three  tabernacles;  one 

5  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Ellas  [Elijah].  While  he  yet  spake  [was  yet 
speaking],  behold,  a  bright  [luminous,  (^wreii'Ty]  cloud"  overshadowed  them:  and  behold 
a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said   [saying,  Aeyo-ucra],  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 

6  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;   hear  ye  him.      And  when  the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on 

7  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid.      And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said.  Arise, 

8  and  be  not  afraid.     And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man,  save 

9  Jesus  only.  And  as  they  came  down  from  [out  of]  *  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged 
them,  saying.  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  man  be  [is]  risen  again'  from 
the  dead. 


1  Ver.  1.— [After  apart  there  ougbt  to  be  a  period,  and  he  Inserted  after  And  in  ver.  2. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  2.— [Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  did  in  translating  e  A  a/iil/e  .— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  8.— [The  third  person  singular,  HxpSri,  Is  preferred  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford,  and  is  better  attest- 
ed, especially  by  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus,  than  Hiper;  c  ai>,  but  it  has  no  effect  npon  the  English  translation, 
Lange  translates  :  erschienen.  not  erechien. — P.  S.j 

<  Ver.  4— Codd.  B.,  C,  etc.,  read:  iroi  ijffo),  /  will  make.  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford],  The  led  rec 
7roii)iTw^€£',  let  US  make,  corresponds  with  the  text  in  Mark  and  Luke,  [The  first  person  singolar,  Troiiaai,  is  alsij 
lupported  by  Cod.  Sin<ait.,  and  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  ardent  temperament  and  self-confidence  of  Peter. P.  8.] 

'  Ver,  6.— B.,  D.,  and  most  of  the  authorities  read  >'6cf)€A7)  (puTeiyl)  (fright  cloud),  against  >■?*.  *(DT(is  (cloud 
of  Ught).    The  sense  is  essentially  the  same. 

«  Ver.  9.— The  critical  authorities  and  editions  favor  i  K,  out  of,  against  a  tt  li,  from.  It  Indicates  probably  that  thoj 
proceeded  from  a  mountain-cave. 

'  Ver,  9.— B,,  D,,  etc.,  eyipOij. 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITIOAU 

Ver.  1.  Since  the  fourth  century  tradition  has 
ftied  on  Mount  Tabor,  in  Gahlee,  as  the  locality  of 
this  event.  See  the  description  of  it  in  Schubert 
Mid  others.  This  opinion  is,  however,  evidently  un- 
tenable. Not  only  was  Mount  Tabor  inhabited  to 
Its  summit  at  the  time  (su  Eobinson),  but  it  seems 
exceedingly  improbable  that  Josus  would  have  so 
luddfiiilv  left  His  retreat  in  the  highlands  of  Gauloni- 


tis,  and  transferred  the  scene  of  one  of  His  most  se- 
cret revelations  to  Gahlee,  where  He  was  everywhere 
persecuted.  Besides,  ver.  22  implies  that  the  change 
of  residence  to  Galilee  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
while  in  Mark  ix.  30  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  af- 
ter these  events  J  tsus  had  secretly  passed  through 
Galilee. 

The  highest  mountain -top  in  Gaulonitia  .was 
Mount  Herman.  Accordingly,  some  fix  upon  Her- 
mon  itself  as  the  scene  of  this  event ;  others  on  Mount 
J'anius,  near  Csesarea  PhilioDi.     But  from  the  do 
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•cription  of  the  mountain,  and  the  statement  in  ver. 
9,  that  "  they  came  down  "  from  its  height,  it  seems 
likely  to  have  been  Hermon. 

After  six  days So  Matthew  and  Mark.    Luke 

has  it  ttiirel  ij  /^.e  p  at  oicT  li .  According  to  the 
common  phraseology,  the  expression,  about  eight 
dai/s,  denoted  a  week — or,  after  six  days,  adding  the 
day  of  Peter's  confession.  During  a  whole  week  the 
disciples  had  been  bearing  about,  and  meditating 
upon,  the  revelation  which  Christ  had  made  concern- 
ing His  cross.  At  the  close  of  it,  the  Lord  prepared 
for  them  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Testament, — 
an  earnest  and  foretaste  both  of  His  resurrection  and 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

[Alford  and  others  suppose  that  the  transfigura- 
tion probably  took  place  in  the  night,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  1)  Jesus  had  gone  up  to  the  mountain 
to  pray,  Luke  ix.  28,  which  He  usually  did  at  night 
(Luke  vi.  12  ;  xxi.  37  ;  xxii.  39  ;  Matt.  siv.  23,  24). 
2)  The  Apostles  were  asleep,  and  are  described  as 
having  kept  awake  through  this  -occurrejice,  biaypr]- 
7op/;rravT€!,  Luke  ix.  S2.  3)  They  did  not  descend 
tiU  the  next  day,  Luke  ix.  37.  4)  The  transfigura- 
tion itself  could  be  seen  to  better  advantage  at  night 
than  in  daylight. — P.  S.] 

Ter.  2.  And  He-nras  transfigured. — Matthew 
and  Mark  use  the  term  ij.eTefiop<tidi6ri  ■  Luke  expresses 
it,  iytvero  rh  eTSos  tov  irpoawirov  avTov  enpoif,  k.t.A. 
According  to  Luke,  this  transformation  of  His  ap- 
pearance took  place  while  He  was  praying.  Ac- 
oordmg  to  Matthew,  His  face  shone  as  the  sun, 
and  His  garments  became  white  (bright)  as  the 
light.  Luke  has  it :  "  the  fashion  of  His  counte- 
nance was  altered,  and  His  raiment  was  white  an.d glis- 
tering [XivKh'i  e^aarpd-wTuiv,  white-glistening,  weiss- 
leuchtend]."  Mark  dwells  upon  the  brightness  of  the 
raiment  :  "  it  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow, 
to  [sueh^  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  [whiteji] 
l/iem."  Meyer  observes,  that  "  this  event  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  parallel  to  what  is  recorded  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  29,  since  the  shining  of  Moses'  face  was  the 
consequence  of  the  preceding  appearance  of  God." 
As  if  the  text  did  not  refer  to  a  different  presence  of 
God  from  that  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxiv !  "  We  know 
how  the  human  countenance  is  often  Ut  up  by  joy, 
beautified  by  affection,  or  wonderfully  transformed 
by  the  peace  and  blessedness  realized  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  revelations  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets 
often  made  them  pale  as  death  (Dan.  x.),  at  other 
times  resplendent  with  joy.  The  face  of  Moses  shone 
when  he  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  that  no 
one  could  bear  to  look  upon  his  countenance.  In 
the  text,  we  have  the  highest  instance  of  this  kind 
which  could  possibly  occur  in  human  experience. 
The  infinite  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  over 
His  whole  being ;  the  heavenly  glory  of  His  nature, 
which  was  still  concealed  under  His  earthly  appear- 
ance (and  during  His  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness),  now  broke  forth."  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  905.)* 
Meyer  rightly  remarks,  that  this  manifestation  of  His 
5i(|a  was  an  anticipation  of  His  future  state  of  glory 
(John  xu.  16,  23  ;  xvii.  5,  22-24;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
Matt.  xiii.  43). 

Ter.  3.  And  behold ! — Indicating  that  this  was 
tven  more  marvellous  than  His  own  transformation. 

There   appeared   unto  them The    reading 

•  [This  bursting  forth  of  the  Inherent  glory  of  Christ  is 
bardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  briiliancy  of  His  gav' 
merits.  I  see  no  obiectlon  to  call  to  aid  an  external  heaven- 
.y  illumination,  which  undoubtedly  surrounded  Moses  and 
Elijah  is  th«y  descended  from  hoaven.— P.  S.] 


Hipeii,  B.,  D.,  does  not  alter  the  sense.  The  vision 
of  Moses  and  Elijah  was  outward  and  actual,  though 
implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  subjective  stat« 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  which  was  caused  by 
their  communion  with  Jesus.  Luke  [a  physician  by 
profession]  furnishes  what  might  be  called  a  psyciio 
logical  account  of  the  matter,  when  he  describes 
them  as  heavy  with  sleep  and  yet  awake  throughout 
The  proximity  ofthese  glorified  spirits  produced,  not 
mdeed  a  morbid  state  of  somnambulism,  but  a  pe- 
culiar moral  state,  like  that  of  the  ancient  seers.  It 
is  an  idle  inquiry,  how  they  came  to  know  the  per- 
sons who  appeared  on  this  occasion;  we  presume 
that  they  immediately  recognized  the  vision  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  beheld  it. 

Moses  and  Elijah. — The  appearing  of  these 
blessed  spirits  explains  the  change  which  passed  on 
the  Lord.  For  the  time  He  exchanged  His  intei- 
course  with  this  world  for  that  with  the  world  above. 
The  fact  that  a  person  looks  very  differently  in  the 
midst  of  festive  joy,  and  when  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  his  calling — on  a  journey,  or  surveying 
the  scene  from  a  mountain  height,  and  surrounded 
by  his  daily  cares — while  triumphantly  standing  forth 
on  behalf  of  some  great  principle,  and  when  weighed 
down  by  temptation  or  trials, — affords  a  very  faint 
analogy  of  this  transformation.  Commonly,  Jesus 
was  engaged  in  conflict  either  with  the  lust  or  the 
sorrow  of  this  world ;  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the 
festive  celebration  of  the  Messiah. 

Talking  -nrith  Him. — Meyer  remarks  that  we 
have  no  information  as  to  this  conversation.  But 
the  Evangelist  Luke  states  that  "  theg  spake  of  His 
departure  which  He  should  fulfil  at  Jerusalem."  This 
also  furnishes  the  key  to  the  meaning  and  object  of 
this  vision.  It  presents  the  two  chief  representatives 
of  the  Old  Covenant  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Messi- 
ah, and  as  acquainted  with  and  cognizant  of  His  im- 
pending course  of  suffering.  Hence  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  reference  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  4.  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. — 
Not :  It  is  well  that  we  the  disciples  arc  here  (Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Meyer),  that  we  may  provide 
dwellings  for  a  longer  stay ;  for,  although  fi  /xas  pre- 
cedes oj  S  E,  the  expression  evidently  includes  the 
Lord.  Hence  we  adopt  the  common  explanation  of 
the  verse  (proposed  by  Chrysostom,  etc.) :  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  in  this  place — in  opposition  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but  not  as  contrasted  with  the  impending  suffer- 
ings, as  is  often  assumed.  The  latter  would  imply 
that  Peter  had  again  lapsed  into  the  carnal  views 
expressed  in  ch.  xvi.  22,  which  were  incompatible 
with  that  kingdom  of  Messiih  which  was  to  be  estab- 
hshed  by  suffering.  On  the  contrary,  we  understand 
the  words  of  Peter  as  implying  that  he  was  even  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  prospect  of  that  coming  glory, 
satisfied  if,  separated  from  the  world,  he  could  con- 
tinue, with  the  Lord  and  His  companions,  in  spiritual 
communion  with  Moses  and  Elijah.  At  a  still  later 
period  we  find  him  ready  for  suffering,  though  in  the 
sense  of  a  conflict  of  suffering  by  the  sword.  Henca 
we  may  trace  the  following  course  of  development  in 
his  spiritual  history:  1.  Anticipation  of  the  glory  of 
Messiah  in  connection  with  the  ancient  national  pol- 
ity ;  2.  in  opposition  to  that  polity,  but  as  victorioui 
over  it ;  8.  relinquishment  of  the  hope  of  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  in  this  world,  both  in  its  sufferings  and 
its  glories ;  4.  willingness  to  suffer — but  with  th« 
sword  hi  hand  ;  5.  after  his  denial  of  the  Saviour,  sim 
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pie  willingness  to  suffer — in  hope ;  6.  anticipation  of  t 
'-he  glory  of  the  kingdom  through  suffering  and  con- 
flict by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  These  various  stages 
of  his  experience  may  be  regarded  as  respectively 
typifying  the  Jewish  Church — the  Gentile  Church 
under  Oonstantine  the  Great — the  monastic  Church 
— the  Popish  Church,  with  its  two  swords  —  and 
(5  and  6)  the  true  Church,  with  its  sword  of  the 
Spirit. 

Three  tabernacles. — Arbors,  forest  tents,  her- 
mitages. 

Ver.  6.  Behold — and  behold. — A  threefold 
progression,  commencing  in  ver.  3.  The  first  mir- 
acle was  Christ  transfigured  and  surrounded  by  the 
beatified  spirits  of  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Cov- 
enant. The  second  miracle  was  the  bright  cloud, 
which  constituted  the  sign  from  heaven,  refused  to 
the  Jewish  authorities  who  had  asked  for  it,  and  now 
granted,  unsolicited,  to  the  disciples.  The  third  mir- 
acle was  the  revelation  of  the  Father  by  a  voice  from 
heaven. 

A  luminoua  cloud. — The  expression  ve  <p  ixr] 
<p  ii>  T  e  L  v  i)  denotes  a  light-Uke,  luminous  cloud,  and 
not  merely  "  a  bright  cloud  or  mist  lit  up  by  the  sun  " 
(Paulus),  ((piMiTeivhs  ijAioj).  It  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  cloud  at  the  ascension,  or  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ren  at  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  (Matt.  xxiv.  30 ; 
ral  t6t€  (\)avi)(TeTai  rh  atj^f^oy  rov  vlov  rod  ai'dpwirov 
iv  T(jj  ohpa.vw.  Mark  siii.  26  :  k.o1  totc  o'i/ovTo.L  rhv 
iillv  Tov  afdpwTTOv  ipx^H-^^^^  ^^  v€(p€Xai^  /xera  Svfd- 
jiews  TToAATJs  Kal  So^rjs.  Luke  xxi.  27  ;  tV  v^ip^Xrj 
.Lira  Svvdfiew^  Kal  Su^Tji  ttoAAtjs.  Comp.  Dan.  vii.  13). 
'3ence,  this  was  the  sign  from  heaven,  the  real  Shechi- 
xah  (ilS'^Dii  ,  Talmud,  prcesenim  Dei;  from  "pB, 
'o  lie  down-y  to  resi^  to  dwelT)^  of  which  that  in  Exod, 
liii.  21;  xl.  34,  formed  the  type,  and  which  in  turn 
ifas  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  glory  resting  on  the 
New  Testament  Church,  separating  between  the  holy 
ind  the  unholy  (Isa.  iv.  6),  and  at  the  same  time 
also  a  type  of  the  splendor  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Rev.  xxi.  23. 

Overshadowed  them;  aiiTois. — According 
10  Le  Gterc,  all  present;  according  to  Wolf,  Bengel, 
etc.,  the  disciples ;  according  to  cfe  Wette  and  Meyer, 
Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah.  De  Wette  appeals  in  con- 
firmation of  his  view  to  the  account  given  by  Luke. 
But  to  us  his  narrative  conveys  the  impression  that 
all  present  were  overshadowed  by  a  dazzMng  Kght, 
which,  as  it  were,  separated  them  from  the  earth 
generally ;  while  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah  entered  into 
the  cloud  which  hovered  over  them,  floating  along 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion— of  the  cloud  downward,  and  of  the  glorified 
figures  upward.  A  prelude  this  of  the  ascension, 
Olshausen  explains  the  expression  " overshadowed" 
as  implying  that  the  hght  was  so  overpowering  and 
dazzling  as  to  prevent  their  looking  into  the  cloud. 
"  The  strongest  light  is  =  o-kiStos.  Hence  the  latter 
is  need  in  Scripture  instead  of  the  former.  The  Lord 
is  said  to  dwell  in  (^ais  a.TTp6(nTov,  and  again  in  dark- 
ness, 1  Kmgs  viii.  12;  Ex.  xx.  21."  Meyer  misses 
the  point  in  remarking  that  such  a  cloud  would  over- 
shadow or  place  the  figures  in  semi-darkness,  etc. 
The  effect  of  the  cloud  was  to  overshadow  the  disci- 
oles,  or  for  the  time  to  separate  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  immediate  bodily  vision  of  Jesus, 
Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  of  God  coming  to  them  ;  and, 
jn  the  other,  from  the  profane  world.  The  shadows 
of  a  heavenly  night  were  closing  around  them.  Thus 
Mary  had  lieer.  overshadowed  by  the  Suca^iis  v-^la- 


Tov.  Under  the  Shechinah  which  overshadowed  th( 
Virgin,  and  separated  her  from  the  whole  ancient 
world,  bringing  her  into  the  most  imuiediate  divine 
presence,  Christ  was  conceived,  through  the  inspira 
tion  of  heavenly  faith. 

A  voice. — Comp.  Luke  ii.  14 ;  Matt.  iii.  17 , 
Mark  i.  11  ;  Luke  iii.  22;  John  xii.  28.  Similarly 
in  2  Pet.  i.  17  ;  John  i.  83.  The  solemn  attestation 
of  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  vouchsafed  to  the 
Jewish  theocracy  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  heard  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  through  him  by  the  whole  na- 
tion, had  been  rejected  by  the  unbelief  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  schools 
Hence  another  direct  testimony  was  now  granted, 
this  time  to  the  Apostles  as  the  representatives  of 
the  eKKhr}via. — Hear  ye  Him, — a  vr  ov  a  k  o  v  €  t  e^ 
in  an  emphatic  sense.  The  divine  attestation  of  Jc 
6US  which  they  had  just  witnessed,  implied  the  duty 
of  perfect  obedience,  and  of  complete  self-surrender. 
At  the  same  time,  this  command  would  also  convey 
to  the  disciples  that  ideas  such  as  those  which  Peter 
entertained,  about  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and 
about  the  Church,  must  be  laid  aside. 

Ver.  1.  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them 
— Comp.  Isa.  vi.  5-7  ;  Dan.  x.  9,  10;  Rev.  i.  17. 

Ver.  8.  Save  Jesus  only. — The  moment  had 
now  arrived  when  the  Lord  required  no  further  testi- 
mony from  Moses  or  Elijah  in  the  presence  of  Hia 
disciples.  Hitherto  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
their  warrant  and  evidence  for  the  New.  But  now 
the  New  Covenant  was  not  only  self-evidenced,  but 
serving  as  confirmation  of  the  Old.  The  expression 
also  indicates  that  the  hour  of  festive  joy,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  glory,  was  now  past.  From 
their  fellowship  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  they 
were  now  to  descend  into  the  world  and  into  fresh 
conflicts. 

Ver.  9.  The  vision. — -"O  p  an  a;  the  outward 
and  objective  manifestation  which  they  had  seen  in 
a  state  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Different  views  are 
entertained  about  the  reason  of  this  prohibition. 
Meyer  suggests  that  the  Lord  wished  to  prevent  er- 
roneous expectations  of  Elijah.  We  are  inclined  to 
take  a  more  general  view  of  the  matter.  For  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at,  it  sufficed  that  the  principal  nucleus 
of  the  Church,  or  the  confidential  disciples  of  Jesu- 
should  be  strengthened  by  this  glance  of  spiritual  re 
alities,  while  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  invested 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  deep  and  powerful  im- 
pression. Besides,  the  vision  could  not  have  been 
related  to  the  other  disciples  without  including  Judas 
among  them.  In  all  Ukelihood  it  would  have  incited 
envy,  carnal  hopes,  or  doubts  in  their  minds.  The 
people  were,  of  course,  not  prepared  to  receive  such 
a  communication.  Those  among  them  who  were  fa- 
vorably disposed  would  again  have  given  way  to  out- 
bursts of  enthusiasm;  while  the  adversaries  would 
have  either  directed  their  hatred  and  persecutions  to 
the  three  disciples  who  had  witnessed  the  glory  ot 
Christ,  or  else  sought  to  controvert  and  to  shake  their 
blessed  conviction  of  the  spiritual  reaUties  which 
had  opened  before  them.  Not  tiU  after  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  Sheol  was  the  world  to  be  taught  how 
much  better  and  happier  than,  in  their  dread  of  death, 
they  had  hitherto  imagined,  was  the  state  of  the  pious 
in  Sheol  (for  example,  Moses  and  Elijah).  The  fact 
that  Christ — the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  evei 
— had  all  along  Ut  up  the  gloom  of  Sheol,  was  ordj 
to  appear  when,  at  and  by  His  resurrecton,  Sheol  it 
self  ceased  to  exist. 
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DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  Exegetical  and  Critical  Notes. 

2.  The  kist&ry  of  the  Transfiguration.— Yanoxxs 
news  are  entertained  on  this  subject :  1.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  merely  a  vision.  Thus  Tertullian  ( Gon- 
tra  Marc.  iv.  22),  Herder,  and  Gratz.  2.  Meyer  re- 
gards it  as  partly  a  vision,  and  partly  an  objective 
reality.  The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  was,  in 
his  opinion,  merely  a  vision ;  while  the  glorious 
change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Jesus  was  an 
objective  reality.  3.  All  the  ancient  dogmatic  writers 
characterize  it  as  a  purely  outward  and  visible  event. 
To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  it  would  imply  that  the 
resurrection  of  Moses  was  past ;  as  if  the  spirits  of 
the  blessed  were  necessarily  destitute  of  all  corporei- 
ty or  form.  To  the  same  effect  Grotius  remarks : 
Hwc  corpora  videri  possunt  a  Deo  in  Jmnc  usum  as- 
servata  ;  while  Thomas  Aquinas  suggests  that  Moses 
made  use  of  a  body  not  his  own.*  4.  A  number  of 
natural  explanations  of  the  event  have  been  hazard- 
ed. Thus  it  has  been  represented — (a)  as  a  vision 
in  u  dream  (Gabler,  Rau,  Kuinoel,  even  Neander); 
(6)  accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm  (Gabler) ;  (c)  as 
a  meeting  between  Jesus  and  two  secret,  unknown 
adherents  (Kuinoel,  Venturinj,  Paulus,  Hase)  ;  {d) 
as  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  (Paulus,  Ammon). 
5.  Ewald  regards  it  as  a  real  occurrence,  but  with 
mythical  embellishments.  6.  Schulz,  Strauss,  and 
others  represent  it  as  a  pure-myth,  on  the  ground  of 
the  injunction  to  keep  it  a  secret,  which  they  regard 
as  a  fiction. f  7.  It  has  been  viewed  as  an  allegory, 
or  a  figurative  rspresentation  of  the  spiritual  light 
imparted  on  that  occasion  to  the  disciples  respecting 
the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  (Weisse).  8.  In  our 
opinion,  it  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence, 
combining  the  two  elements  of  outward  manifestation 
and  spiritual  vision  [see  Leben  Jeau,  ii.  2,  p.  904  ;  and 
on  the  general  question,  ii.  1,  p.  41).  Even  Meyer, 
who  represents  one  part  of  the  narrative  as  an  ob- 
jective reaUty,  and  the  other  as  merely  a  vision,  ad- 
mits that  although  the  voice  from  heaven  was  a  spir- 
itual and  inward  transaction,  yet  it  seemed  an  out- 
ward perception  to  those  who  were  in  a,  state  of 
vision. 

3.  The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
lite.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had  already  entered  His 
mansions  of  glory.  Viewing  it  as  a  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  personal  development,  the  transfiguration 
may  be  characterized  as  occupying  a  place  interme- 
diate between  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the  hear- 
ing the  voice  from  heaven  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  John  xii.  "  In  certain  diseases,  a  luminous 
appearance  of  the  body  has  been  observed  by  physi- 
cians as  a   strange  and   rare  symptom.     This  may 

*  [Delitzsch,  Bihl.  Paychologie,  p.  .S69,  snpposps  that  Mo- 
%eB  assumed  an  immaterial  yet  external  visible  (?)  appearance 
conformable  to  his  former  body.— P.  S.] 

t  [Strauss  views  the  transfiguration  as  a  poetic  imitation 
of  the  event  related,  Ex.  xxiv.  1 :  xsxiv,  29  sq.,  when  Moses 
went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
on  returning  "  his  face  sbono,"  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  :ifiaid  to  come  nigh  him.  Stranss  thinks  the  only  alter- 
native Ilea  between  his  mytho-poetic  and  the  old  orthodox 
riew.  See  his  ne'-v  Let^en  i/gjtM,  1S64,  p.  516  sqq.  Bnt  the 
eircumstantial  at^eement  of  the  three  Evangelists  in  their 
account,  the  definite  chronological  date  of  the  event,  its  con- 
nection with  what  follows,  the  allusion  to  it  by  one  of  the 
witnecsep  in  2  I*et  i.  16-18,  and  the  many  peculiar  traits  to 
which  no  parallel  is  fonnd  in  the  transfiguration  of  Moses, 
mitke  the  mythical  view  impossible  here.  Eenan,  in  his  Fie 
ie  Jieus.  ign{»res  th«  t-.'-insfleuration.— P.  S.] 


serve  at  least  to  show  the  physical  possibiUty  of  aucl 
an  emission  of  light  from  the  body,  although  it  has 
never  been  noticed  as  marking  the  highest  state  ol 
health  and  vigor."  Both  the  founder  and  the  restor 
er  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  dispensation, 
who  had  equally  been  removed  from  this  world  in  a 
miraculous  manner  (Dent,  xxxiv.  6  ;  2  Kings  ii.  11 ) 
and  Jesus  Himself  (whose  resurrection  was  at  hand)^ 
were  transfigured  into  the  same  glorified  state.  0. 
von  Gerlach  ;  "  At  His  baptism  Jesus  had  as  the  Son 
of  Man  entered  that  new  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth 
which  He  Himself  had  founded.  But  at  the  trana 
figuration  He  had  reached  the  period  of  His  history, 
when,  having  fully  shown  His  acUve  obedience.  He 
was  to  display  chiefly  His  passive  obedience.  Thi? 
may  be  described  as  a  season  of  rest  in  His  half-ac 
comphshed  victory." 

4.  The  meeting  of  the  Lord  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
conveys  a  threefold  lesson,  (a)  It  shows  the  bearing 
of  the  future  upon  the  present  world.  The  dead  are 
waiting  the  appearance  of  the  Lord.  He  lit  up  the 
gloom  of  hades,  brought  life  to  its  inmates,  and  threw 
open  its  gates.  The  most  exalted  of  the  departed 
spirits  here  do  homage  to  Him.  (b)  It  discloses  the 
beariTig  of  the  visible  upon  the  invi^tible  world.  The 
event  here  recorded  may  be  regarded  as  the  earnest 
and  commencement  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  movement  which 
took  place  among  the  dead  when  Christ  arose  (Matt 
xxvii.  42),  and  fully  realized  when  He  descended  into 
hades  to  preach  the  gospel  there  (Matt.  ,xii.  40 ;  Eph. 
iv.  9  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6).*  (c)  We  gather  how  thit 
world  and  tlie  next  meet^  so  to  speak^  and  coalesce  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  difference  of  time  and 
circumstances  here  gives  place  to  a  higher  unity 
The  disciples  were  now  taught  that  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Messiah  did  not  sever  the  connection 
between  Him  and  the  Old  Testament, — more  especial 
ly,  that  between  Jesua  and  the  lawgiver  who  con 
demned  blasphemers  to  death,  and  even  the  zealoui" 
prophet  v.'ho  had  called  down  fire  from  heaven;  while 
these  very  sufferings  constituted  the  superiority  o) 
the  Saviour  over  the  representatives  of  the  Old  dis 
pensation.  "  Again,  as  at  Jordan,  did  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  covenants  meet."  Besides,  the  gulf 
of  space  was  also  bridged  over  by  this  event.  In  the 
person  of  Christ  the  barriers  which  separate  between 
this  and  the  other  world  began  to  give  way.  They 
gave  place  to  a  higher  unity.  This  transition  was 
completed  at  His  resurrection.  Hence  also  this  meet- 
ing may  be  characterized  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
final  "  reconcihng  "  of  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
(Col.  1.  20). 

5.  The  cloud. — ("Not  a  dark  cloud,  like  that 
which  rested  on  Sinai."  0.  von  Gerlach.) — It  served 
not  merely  as  a  figure  of  the  presence  of  God,  but, 
like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  which  intervened 
between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  it  had  a  twofold 
aspect — bringing  light  to  the  one  party,  and  conceal- 
ing it  from  the  other.  "As  the  brightness  which 
overshadowed  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifesta 
tion  of  heavenly  in  the  midst  of  earthly  life,  so  the 
luminous  cloud  as  the  outward  garb  which  heavenly 
life  prepares  for  itself  from  earthly  objects,  since  it 
cannot  appear  in  all  its  inherent  glory.  Similarly  ia 
the  light  of  heaven  tempered  for  our  earth  by  the  in- 
tervention of  clouds,"  which  reflect  that  fight  for  ua 
as  need  requireth.  To  us  it  appears  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant, that  the  cloud  which  separated  the  disciplet 

*  [Compare  here  my  note  on  p.  228  sqq. — P  S.] 
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from  the  Lord  appeared  at  the  very  moment  when 
Peter  uttered  a  saying  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
Indicative  of  his  peculiar  state  of  mind.  Hence  the 
command,  "  Hear  ye  Him,"  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
special  manner  addressed  to  him. 

6.  From  Luke  ix.  SS  we  gather  that  Peter  ad- 
dressed this  proposal  to  the  Lord  when  he  saw  Moses 
and  Elijah  about  to  part  from  Him.  It  was  then  that 
the  cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  was  heard.  It  seems  as  if  Peter  would  have 
outwardly  detained  those  blessed  spirits  to  protract 
the  glory  of  that  hour.  "  He  wished  to  institute  a 
Bort  of  high-church  estabhshment,*  or  to  found  a 
monastic  order.  The  communion  which  he  was  about 
to  inaugurate  was  to  have  Christ  for  its  leader,  Moses 
for  its  lawgiver,  and  Elijah  for  its  zealot, — in  short, 
there  was  to  be  an  outward  amalgamation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Hence  the  attempt  to  detain 
those  who  now  enjoyed  a  spiritual  existence,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  terrestrial  appearance  in  this  world. 
Thus  spake  Simon,  not  Peter — a  type  of  that  Church 
which  still  appeals  to  his  authority.  The  Evangelists 
add,  by  way  of  apology,  '  He  wist  not  what  he  said ' " 
{Lehen  Jesio^  ii.  2,  p.  907).  He  was  now  ready  in  one 
Bense  to  renounce  the  world  ;  but  his  surrender  was 
merely  outward.  The  proposal  forcibly  recalls  to  our 
minds  a  later  scene  and  utterance :  "  Lord,  not  ray 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 

7.  The  prostration  of  the  disciples  at  the  vision, 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  experience  of  the  proph- 
ets. At  another  time,  John  experienced  the  same 
awe  (Rev.  i.),  showing  the  iniinite  majesty  of  Christ's 
appearance.  Such  also  shall  be  the  effect  of  the  sign 
from  heaven  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  day 
of  judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  80). 

8.  The  object  of  this  vision. — Before  the  disciples 
could  with  safety  descend  into  the  depths  of  tempta- 
tion connected  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  were,  so 
to  speak,  fastened  to  heaven  by  the  cords  of  this  vis- 
ion. "  The  Church  was  to  have  fellowship  with 
spiritual  realities,  and  with  the  world  of  spirits,  be- 
fore those  weak  hearts  could  be  converted  into  bold 
and  triumphant  witnesses  to  meet  the  world,  death, 
and  hell"  [Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  909). 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  anticipation  of  Christ's  final  glory.  —  The 
miraculous  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  a  pledge  of 
our  miraculous  transfiguration  by  the  Lord. — Aiid 
after  six  days  ;  or,  the  first  week  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples,  previous  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lord  Himself :  1.  Its  beginning :  the  confession  of 
Peter,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Lord's  suffer- 
ings. 2.  Its  employment :  famiharizing  their  minds 
with  thoughts  of  the  cross.  3.  Its  close :  a  glo- 
rious Sabbath  on  the  holy  mount. — The  three  inti- 
mate disciples  of  the  Lord  an  image  of  His  close  fol- 
lowers in  the  Church:  1.  John,  as  representing  the 
friends  of  Jesus  who  rest  on  His  breast ;  2.  Peter,  or 
the  servants  of  Christ  who  prepare  the  extension  of 
Jlis  kingdom ;  3.  James,  or  the  courageous  and  per- 

*  [In  German ;  ffocJikircfte^  a  term  often  improperly 
osed  by  German  writers  as  a  noun,  and  as  identical  with  the 
established  church  of  England,  when  high  church,  low 
church,  and  broad  church  are  ac^lectivea  only  to  designate 
..he  different  parties  or  theological  schools  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  or  in  the  Protestant  Epl8cop.iI  Church  of  the 
United  States,  It  is  surprising  that  the  Edinb.  translation 
literally  renders  Sigh  Church,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
Knowledge,  is  never  used  as  a  noun  in  goi  d  English. — P.  S.] 


severing  witnesses  of  His  cross  :  Or,  contemplafcioi\ 
preaching,  and  martyrdom. — We  must  be  willing  tl 
follow  the  Lord  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain 
if  we  wish  to  see  His  own  glorious  fight  shed  ovei 
the  deep  valley  of  His  humiliation  and  sufferings. — 
The  holy  mountains. — Prayer  the  path  to  glory  (sM 
the  Psalms  which  ascend  from  suppfication  to  praise) 
— Pravor  the  Jirection  of  the  heart  toward  heaven.— 
How  by  prayer  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  may  o  itstrip 
his  footsteps  to  the  heights  of  transfiguration. — Th« 
transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mount  at  once  the 
deepest  mystery  and  the  most  glorious  revelation.— 
The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  an  earnest  of  the 
transfiguration  of  His  sufferings. — The  brightness  of 
spiritual  joy,  as  reflected  by  the  flame  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  heart  which  surrenders  all  unto  God. — The 
shining  raiment  of  Christ  the  garb  of  befievers. — 
The  natural  body  destined  to  become  a  spiritual  body, 

1  Cor.  XV. — The  Church  of  Christ  at  its  first  festive 
season  appearing  as  a  spiritual  communion :  1.  A 
communion  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Cove- 
nant ;  2.  of  the  Church  below  and  the  Church  above ; 
3.  of  the  Lord  and  His  disciples ;  4.  of  the  Father, 
and  of  all  the  blessed  spirits  who  serve  the  Son. — The 
suffering  Saviour  in  His  relationship  to  Moses  and 
Elijah. — The  oflice  of  the  law,  and  that  of  the  gospel, 

2  Cor.  iii.  7. — The  three  glorified  figures,  and  the 
three  non-glorified  figures^between  them  the  Father 
— a  picture  of  the  Church  universal,  mihtant  and  tri- 
umphant.— Moses  a  witness  of  immortality  under  the 
New  Testament. — The  history  of  Peter's  spiritual  de- 
velopment a  type  of  that  of  the  Church. — The  good 
intention,  and  the  error  of  Peter  :  1.  He  was  anxious 
to  display  the  agreement  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants  ;  but  by  an  outward  amalgamation,  not  by 
their  internal  connection.  2.  He  was  ready  to  r& 
nounce  the  world  ;  but  by  an  outward  institution 
(such  as  monasticism  and  anchoretism),  not  by  an  in- 
ward act.  3.  He  wished  to  perpetuate  this  season  of 
spiritual  fellowship  ;  but  by  giving  it  an  outward  and 
fixed  form,  not  by  converting  it  into  a  spring  of  hid- 
den life. — That  form  of  antichristian  error  which  ap- 
peals to  the  authority  of  Peter  has  given  rise  to  the 
erection  of  three  tabernacles  (Moses :  the  Greek 
Church  ;  Elijah  :  the  Roman  Church  ;  Christ :  the 
Evangelical  Church). — While  Peter  was  speaking,  a 
cloud  intervened,  which  for  a  while  separated  the 
disciples  from  their  Lord. — The  bright  overshadow- 
ing cloud,  a  figure  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  revealed 
mystery,  1  Tim.  iii.  16. — How  the  heavenly  voice 
ever  continues  to  resound  through  the  Church  :  "  This 
U  My  beloved  Son  !  "  {See  2  Pet.  i.  17.) — How  the 
disciples  received  a  fresh  prophetic  consecration  when 
they  were  overawed  by  the  majesty  of  God.- — The 
awe  of  the  elect  under  the  manifestations  of  the  Lord. 
— How  Christ  restored  His  disciples  from  the  awe 
produced  by  this  revelation,  in  order  that  they  might 
experience  its  blessedness  ! — When  they  raised  their 
eyes,  they  saw  no  one  but  Jesus  alone — true  of  reli- 
gious experience  generally  :  1.  It  appUed  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  reference  to  Moses  and  Elijah  ;  2.  to  the  Re- 
formers and  their  knowledge ;  3.  to  believers  and  the 
ground  of  their  salvation. — During  our  whole  earthly 
pilgrimage  we  must  always  again  come  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Refreshment. — In  order  to  rise  the 
higher,  we  must  ever  be  ready  tc  descend  lower  and 
lower. — We  should  jealously  watch  over  our  Chris- 
tian experiences,  and  not  Hghtly  divulge  them. — All 
our  spiritual  comforts  are  granted  to  strengthen  us 
for  the  conflicts  which  we  have  to  encounter,  until 
the  last   decisive  conflict  —The   transformation   on 
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the  mount,  a  symbol  of  Christ's  eternal  glory,  John 
wli. 

HtarJie : — Nova  Bibl.  Tub, :  How  blessed  to  en- 
joy dose  fellowship  with  Jesus !  for  then  shall  we  be 
allowed  to  see  His  glory. — The  Lord  bestows  a  pecu- 
liar measure  of  heavenly  comfort  on  those  whom  He 
calls  to  greater  than  ordinary  trials. — Special  revela- 
tions and  communications  are  special  gifts  which  all 
ije  not  able  to  bear. — Christ's  glory  on  the  mount  a 
foretoken  of  His  greater  glory  in  heaven,  Rev.  i.  12. 
— How  great  will  be  the  brightness  of  the  saints  in 
glory,  when  they  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image 
of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ !  1  Cor.  xv.  41. — Ma- 
jits  .*  All  the  glory  of  this  world  is  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  transcendent  glory  of  eternity. — 
Canstdn :    Satan    and    his   kingdom   is   darkness ; 
Christ  and  His  glory  (His  kingdom)  pure  light. — He- 
dinger :  The  blessed  communion  of  the  saints  in  glory. 
— The  communion  of  the  Church  militant  and  trium- 
phant.— Zeisius  :  Thus  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is 
established  and  sure. — The  saints  of  former  ages  will 
return  in  greater  glory. — Osiander :  Those  who  have 
tasted  (even  in  small  measure)  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  will  forget  all  that  is  transitory,  even 
though  it  have  been  glorious.     Zeisius  :  If  Peter  so 
soon  recognised  Moses  and  Elias,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  what  must   be  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
elect,  and  what  their  communion  in  heaven  ! — -See  to 
it,  that  you  be  found  in  Christ,  and  God  will  also  be 
well  pleased  in  you,  Eph.  i.  6. —  Canstein:  Sinful  men 
cannot  approach  unto  God  without  a   Mediator. — 
Cramer  :  Christ's  hand  is  strong  to  heal ;  whatever 
He  touches  becomes  vigorous,  strong,  and  sound. — 
Osiander  :  God  reveals  Himself  unto  us,  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  save. — Such  also  will  be  Christ's  voice 
at  the  last  day,  "  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid  ! "  John 
V.  '25. — In  Christ  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  ful- 
filled :  hence  Moses  and  Elias  must  vanish,  and  Christ 
alone  remain ;  for  there  is  salvation  in  none  other, 
Acts  iv.   12. — Zeisius  :   Truths  have  their  destined 
time  of  revelation  from  God,  Dan.  xii.  4,  8,  9. — High 
revelations  should  not  exalt  any  one,  2  Cor.  xii.  1. — 
Cramer  :  In  the  discharge  of  our  ministerial  duties 
we  should  do  nothing  without  a  special  call,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  our  own  reputation  and 
glory. 

Braune :  The  lawgiver  (Moses)  and  the  preacher 
of  repentance  (Elijah)  give  way  at  last  before  the 
glory  of  the  Sou  of  God. — Jesus  alone. 

Q-erlach  :* — When  entering  upon  His  sufferings, 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  confirmed  in  His  dignity. — In  this 

*  Gerlach  and  Lisco  adhere  to  the  tradition  that  Tahor 
was  the  mount  of  transfl^uration.  But  it  would  betray 
weakness  and  want  of  freedom  to  insist  upon  this  point  in  a 
HennoD  simply  on  account  of  the  catholic  tradition. 


vision  the  disciples  were  to  recognize — 1.  The  unitj 
and  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants ;  2 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  glory ;  8.  of  oui 
perishable  earthly,  and  of  the  glorified  body.  — 
With  what  calmness  Christ  ent'i-ed  into  a  state  hj 
which  His  disciples,  in  their  weakness  and  carnality, 
were  overpowered. — The  similarity  of  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Moses,  and  their  difference  (2  Cor 
iii. ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  29).  1.  Moses  only  reflected  a 
higher  light ;  Christ  was  received  into  it.  2.  Th« 
glory  of  Moses  was  dazzling  and  terrifying ;  that  of 
Christ,  though  overpowering,  was  full  of  comfort.  3. 
The  glory  of  Moses  gradually  vanished ;  while  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  remained  till  the  cloud  con- 
cealed Him  from  view. 

l/hco  : — This  foretaste  of  blessedness  must  have 
lightened  the  cross,  strengthened  the  disciples  for  ths 
coming  conflict,  and  awakened  within  them  a  longing 
after  fuU  perfection. 

Heubner : — The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  in  itj 
practical  import :  1.  So  far  as  the  Lord  Himself  was 
concerned,  it  served  to  strengthen  Him  on  the  path 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  on  which  He  was  about  to 
enter.  2.  So  far  as  the  disciples  were  concerned,  it 
served  as  an  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ; 
it  implied  a  promise  of  support  under  severe  trials, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Sermons  on  the  transfiguration,  by  Ephraim  Sy- 
rus^  Theremin. — J.  Midler  (in  Fliedner's  JEin  Herr^ 
ein  Glaube) :  the  three  stages  in  the  Christian  hfe ; 
the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  emotion  of  the  dis- 
ciples, the  thronging  of  the  people. —  Uhle  :  How  we 
should  act  when  hearing  reports  of  extraordinary  op- 
erations of  grace :  1.  We  are  not  at  once  to  reject 
the  account ;  2.  nor  to  attem.pt  exciting  or  forcing  a 
revival ;  3.  but  in  the  humble  and  faithful  discharge 
of  our  work,  to  await  a  gracious  manifestation  from 
on  high. — Rambach :  Heaven  on  earth ;  1.  Where  it 
may  be  found :  (a)  In  secret  fellowship  with  God  ; 
(b)  in  a  life  of  spiritual  love  and  friendship  ;  (c)  in 
the  courts  and  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  2.  How  it 
should  be  sought :  (a)  By  preserving  purity  of  heart 
for  by  perseverance  in  the  faith) ;  (b)  by  constant  in- 
crease of  spirituality  in  our  wishes  and  inclinations 
(or  sanctification) ;  (c)  by  ever  keeping  before  our 
minds  and  hearts  our  eternal  calling  (or  watching  and 
prayer). — Carsiddi  in  Zukn's  Predigt-Buch,  1843  : 
How  Christ  is  still  transfigured  in  those  who  follow 
Him  up  to  the  mountain. — Hagenbach:  Seasons  of 
transfiguration  in  the  life  of  Christians. — Gruner:  The 
spirits  of  our  friends  in  glory  hovering  around  us  so 
long  as  we  continue  worthy  of  them.  [Compare  a 
most  eloquent  sermon  of  Dr.  Fr.  W.  Krummacher 
on  the  Transfiguration,  at  the  close  of  his  Elijah  tht 
Tishbiie.—P.  S.] 


D.   The  Church  as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden.     Ch.  XVII.  10-18. 
(Mark  ix.  11-13.) 


And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  [EhjahJ 
ist  first  come  ?     And  Jesus  fhel '  answered  and  said  unto  them,'  Elias  [Elijah]  truly 


10  ----,- ,    -  v-o.  --.     .       --      -  ^..    .        -       . 

1 1  must  first  come  ?     And  Jesus  [he]  '  answered  and  said  unto  them,'  Elias  [Elijah]  truly 

12  shall  first'  come  [cometh],  and  [shall]  restore  all  things.^  But  I  say  unto  you,  Thai 
Jilias  [Elijah]  is  come  already,"  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  [witli 
h-irn,  iv  avru)\  whatsoever  they  listed  [would,  r)Qi\.y]crav\ :  likewise  shall  also  tbe  Son  'J 
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13  man  suffer  of  [by,  iir']  them.     Then  the  disciples  understood  tliat  he  spake  unto  ihea 
of  John  the  Baptist. 

'  Ver.  10.— 'I  t;  ff  0  5  5  is  omltteri  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  etc.  [also  Id  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  In  all  the  modern  irit  editioM 
ftee  Treadles  and  Alford.— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  11.— A  i'<  T  0  1  s ,  iinto  them,  is  omitted  in  B.,  C,  D.,  etc.,  and  by  Lacbmann  and  Tischcudorf.  [The  HteTsI  tranai 
latlon,  therefore,  according  to  the  oldest  reading,  would  be  :  And  He  answering  Kuid.—V.  S.] 

'  Ver.  11.— n  pair  uv,  Jirs%  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  and  many  other  witnesses  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait.],  and  looks  like  .1 
repetitious  insertion  from  yer.  10  and  Mark  ix.  12.     [So  also  Meyer  and  Alford.] 

*  Ver.  11.— ['H  A  f  o  s  u  e  f  i^ix^rai.  Ktx\  an  o  k  a-^  air  t  v  a  ^  i  tt  d  i/ T  (?  ;  "Ltus^e :  E/ia8  Jcnmmi  freilich  und 
wird  Alies  tmeiierherstetten;  F.wakl :  E'iu  zwar  kornmt  mirl  mird  Alien  wiederheratellen ;  Conant:  £/ijah  indeed 
comes  and  shall  restore  all  things.  The  present  tei  se  in  the  first  verb  is  simply  an  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  the  com- 
ing of  Elijah  without  reference  to  tlie  past  or  future,  and  involves,  therefore,  no  contradiction  with  ij  S  rj  i)A.eer 
In  ver.  12.  The  verb  epx^  "^'^h  however,  like  the  English  to  come,  and  the  German  kommen,  includes  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  signiflcance  of  the  future  tense,  comp.  John  iv.  23:  epxerai  Sipa  Kal  vuv  eoTw  ;  Iv.  21;  xiv.  8;  xvi.  2,  and 
the  part,  pries,  i  epx"!"""')  "f  ""?  Messiah,  Matt.  iii.  11,  and  the  apocalyptic  formula:  6  Siv  koX  6  fiv  Ka\  i 
fpX^t^fo  ^  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  whatever  to  resort  in  such  cases,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  a  supposed 
Hebraism,  an  arbitrary  enaUage  temportim,  which  Pdls  with  the  assumption  that  the,  Hebrew  l.inguage  uses  prrnniscut 
the  past  for  the  future  and  n-e  vers6,m  error  which  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Ewald.^r**  eramma^.,  p.  528  sqq. 
Comp.  also  Winer's  Grammat..  §40,  p.  23T;  and  Alex.  Buttmann's  Grammut.  dts  N.  T.  (Berim,  1869),  p.  Ii6.— P.  S.i 

'  Ver.  12.— [Better:  already  come,   -^Slj   ^AUei'.] 

next  clause  indicates  that  the  Lord  enters  into  this 
dogma.  Hence  it  is  not  incompatible  with  what  fol- 
lows :  "  Elijah  is  already  come." 

Yer.  1 2.  But  I  say  unto  you. — A  more  distinct 
explanation  of  the  disclosure  which  He  had  already 
made  on  an  earlier  occasion,  Matt.  xi.  14.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  concerning  the 
advent  of  Elijah  was  fulfilled,  in  the  proper  sense,  in 
tht  appearance  of  John  the  ISaptist,  who  had  accom- 
plished the  preparatory  aTTfiKardaraais,  by  his  preach- 
ing of  repentance,  by  his  testimony  to  Jesus  and  by 
pointing  his  disciples  to  Him,  as  well  as  by  his  mar- 
tyrdom. 

They  knew  him  not. — In  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (or  in  respect  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Elijah). 
The  persons  here  alluded  to  were  his  contemporariea 
generally,  more  especially  the  scribes  (ver.  10).  Comp. 
Matt.  xi. 

Done  unto  him,  or  better :  lirith  him.*— noieTy 
er  Tiw,  not  classical,  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  Gen. 
xl.  14 ;  Dan  xi.  1 ;  [Luke  xxxiii.  39]. — Whatever 
they  ■would,  Sua  ij  6  4  Art  a  a  p. — In  wilful  apostasy 
from  their  living  connection  with  the  prophets,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  obedience  due  to  him.  A  pre- 
lude this  to  the  similar  and  decisive  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  Himself. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  Why  then  7 — Although  the  particle 
oZv  seems  at  first  sight  to  connect  this  query  with 
the  preceding  prohibition  of  Christ  (Meyer),  it  rather 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Elijah  had  departed,  and  was 
tiot  accompanying  them  (Grotius,  Michaelis,  Fritzsche, 
Olshausen,  and  the  author  in  his  "  Zeben  Jesu  ").* 
Euth.  Zigaben.,  and  others,  erroneously  interpret  the 
clause  :  Why  did  Elijah  not  come  before  Thee  (not 
till  now)  ? — Equally  untenable  is  the  view  of  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  and  Neander,  who  understand 
't  as  implying  the  inquiry,  whether  the  appearance 
of  Ehjah  which  had  just  taken  place  was  that  to 
which  the  scribes  referred,  or  whether  another  was 
Btill  to  be  expected.  Still  more  erroneous  is  the  glos- 
sary of  Schleiermacher  and  others,  that  the  disciples 
remarked  that  Elijah  had  not  yet  appeared.  Light- 
foot  obserres  (on  the  passage) :  It  was  expected  that 
Elijah  should  come  and  settle  the  controversies  pend- 
ing between  the  various  Jewish  schools,  bring  back 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  and  sanctify  the 
people  by  a  lustration. 

Ver.  11.  Elijah  truly  shall  first  come,  or  lit. 
and  according  to  the  true  reading  :  Elijah  indeed 
oometh. — Jesus  confirmed  this  doctrine,  which  was 
based  on  Mai.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5.  He  adds  :  k  al  a  tt  o- 
K  aratTT  ii  a^e  i  tt  a.  v  t  a,  "  which  is  derived  (says 
de  Wette  correctly)  and  somewhat  enlarged  from 
Mai.  iv.  6,  '  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa- 
thers' (compare  Luke  i.  17) ;  and  iii.  1,  '  ayid  he  shall 
frrepare  the  way  before  Me '  (Luke  iii.  4).  Properly 
speaking,  the  awoKardoTaOf,  Trdv-raji/  (according  to 
the  Sept.  Mai.  iv.  6),  comp.  Acts  iii.  21,  is  specially 
the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  Elijah  could  only  be 
said  to  prepare  the  way  for  it."  Of  course  the  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  as  merely  implying  such 
a  preparation.  Meyer  :  A  rcititutio  in  integrum  of 
the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  theocracy, 
which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  Messiah,  and  prepar- 
ed and  introduced  by  Elijah. — In  the  confirmatory 
reply  of  Christ,  the  present  ipx^rai  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  future,  while  the  future  tense  in  the 

*  [Alford  refers  olv  to  both,  the  withdrawal  of  Elijah 
from  the  eyes  of  the  disdnles,  and  the  injunction  of  the 
Lord  ";,ot  to  tell  the  vision.  *  How  should  this  be?  If  this 
— ts  not  the  coming  of  Elijah,  was  he  yet  to  come  f  If  it 
was,  how  was  it  so  secret  and  so  sluHV ' — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
see  the  preceding  notes  and  Matt.  xi.  Otto  von  Ger 
lach  remarks :  "  It  refers  to  the  ministry  of  one  oi 
more  messengers  of  God,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah.  In  this  sense,  Elijah  had  reappeared  in  John 
and  in  the  same  sense  will  another  Elijah  precede  tho 
second  coming  of  the  Lord."  But  we  must  maintain; 
1.  That  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  distinctly  ful- 
filled in  John  the  Baptist.  2.  That  in  the  same  sense 
no  other  Elijah  can  come,  as  the  Old  Covenant,  whicn 
both  represented,  is  abrogated  by  the  gospel. — Still, 
in  every  age,  the  Lord  has  His  forerunners  of  the 
order  of  Elijah,  and  especially  before  His  final  ap 
pearance. 

2.  Od  descending  from  the  mountain,  the  fact  oi 
Christ's  future  sufferings  is  immediately  brought  foi» 
ward  again.     Gladly  would  the  disciples  have  tak<*l 

•    [Lange;  ani/mi  gethan.} 
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the  glorified  spirits  down  with  them  into  the  conflict 
with  the  unbeUef  of  the  world.  The  question  seems 
to  haTe  haunted  their  minds,  Could  not  Elijah  pre- 
vent the  impending  conflict  and  sufferings  ?  To  this 
mental  objection,  Christ  repUed,  according  to  Mark, 
"  How  it  is  written  of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  He  must 
Buffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought."  In  other 
words,  they  were  to  read  the  prediction  concerning 
Elijah  in  the  light  of  those  concerning  the  Son  of 
Man.  Then  follows  the  declaration :  Elijah  is  indeed 
come ;  but,  so  far  from  preventing  the  sufferings  of 
the  Messiah,  he  himself  has  fallen  in  the  service  and 
ministry  of  God.  Prom  this  the  disciples  might  infer 
what  His  future  would  be.  And  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  were  they  to  feel  that  they  were  about  to  wit- 
ness the  most  solemn  and  awful  conflict,  and  that  a 
"Jeep  abyss  of  suffering,  into  which  they  were  imme- 
diately to  descend,  intervened  between  the  old  and 
the  new  order  of  things. 

3.  All  mere  traditionalism  and  ritualism  are  here 
denounced  as  arbitrary  will-worship,  and  a  demoni- 
acal service  of  the  flesh  and  of  self.  The  blessed 
spirits  who  represented  genuine  and  divine  tradition 
— the  prophets,  restorers  and  reformers  of  the  king- 
dom of  God — received  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  these  guardians  of  outward  and  legal  tradi- 
tionalism, as  civilized  men  do  who  land  on  inhospi- 
table shores,  inhabited  by  savages  and  cannibals.  In 
short,  they  failed  to  understand  and  see  what  their 
own  symbols  implied,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  their 
living  embodiments,  because  their  will  was  perverted, 
and,  while  feigning  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  they  in  reaUty  served  the  will  of  the 
flesh. 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  fresh  perplexities  of  the  disciples  on  descend- 
ing from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. — After  the 
barrier  which  separates  this  life  from  the  other  has 
fallen,  the  deep  abyss  of  the  cross  opens,  intervening 
between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things. — How 
the  scribes  by  their  false  literality  perverted  even  the 
word  of  God  into  traditions,  and  transformed  it  into 
dangerous  error. — The  Scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in 
a  much  wider  sense  than  that  elicited  by  the  dead 
learning  of  the  letter  only. — How  traditionahsm  fails 
to  recognize  EUjah,  even  while  studying  his  descrip- 
tion as  given  in  the  word. — Self-seeking  under  the 
garb  of  traditionalism. — The  true  Church  of  the  Lord 
hidden  and  unknown  amidst  the  old  and  formal  com- 
munity of  Israel. — The  great  messengers  of  God, 
Known  only  by  report  in  the  world:  1.  They  were 


announced,  but  not  properly  expected.  2.  They  came, 
but  were  despised  and  ill-treated.  3.  While  actuallj 
in  the  world,  their  future  coming  was  stiU  expected 
with  fanatical  anticipations. — Even  in  this  world,  a 
distance  wide  as  the  poles  intervenes  between  the 
children  of  God  and  the  servants  of  the  devil. — Tra- 
ditionalism persecuting  and  murdering  the  Lvhifi 
prophets,  and  at  the  same  time  adorning  the  grave^i 
of  the  old  prophets  whom  their  fathers  had  murder- 
ed (Matt,  xxiii.  29). — The  glorious  day  of  God  is  hi  1 
in  this  mortal  life  from  the  children  of  darkness. — 
Elijah  had  just  been  among  them ;  yet  they  still  con- 
tinued to  expect  and  to  teach  that  Elijah  would  comn. 
All  God's  dealings  and  works  are  spiritual,  and  pafi 
by  unltnown  and  unnoticed  on  account  of  the  cama. 
services  which  men  mistake  for  the  reaUty. — The 
spirit  of  true  reUgion,  and  a  dead  ministry  and  ser- 
vices.— John  the  Baptist  the  Elijah  of  his  age :  I , 
The  aSinity  of  their  character  ;  2.  of  their  mission  ; 
3.  of  their  success  (Elijah  prepared  the  way  for  tha 
Messianic  prophecies — John,  for  Christ  Himself). — 
The  age  of  EUjah  and  that  of  John:  1.  The  external 
difference  between  them  (in  the  one  case,  unbelief 
and  apostasy  from  the  law  ;  in  the  other,  traditional- 
ism). 2.  Their  internal  agreement  (in  the  one  case, 
worldliness,  apostasy,  and  hatred  of  the  prophets ; 
in  the  other,  obduracy  against  the  voice  and  reproofs 
of  the  Spirit). — The  sufferings  of  John  a  foretaste  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.. — Preserve  in  your  hearts  the 
blessed  mystery  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  then  boldly  descend  into  the  terrors  of  the  val- 
ley. 

Starke  : — Majus  :  We  must  not  take  in  a  literal 
sense  what  is  intended  to  be  spiritually  understood 
in  Holy  Writ,  as  this  would  necessarily  give  rise  to 
errors. — Quesnel:  There  never  was  an  age  which 
had  not  its  Elijah,  zealous  and  jealous  for  the  honor 
of  God ;  but  woe  to  him  who  stops  his  ears  ! — The 
world  knows  not  the  children  and  the  servants  of  God, 
1  John  iii.  1.—  AU  witnesses  to  the  truth  must  suffei 
sorrow,  ignominy,  and  tribulation,  Acts  xiv.  22. — Je- 
sus the  best  expositor  of  Scripture. 

Heubner  : — All  preachers  of  repentance  are  fore- 
runners of  Christ. —  Great  men  have  commonly  the 
same  fate.— -From  the  fate  of  His  forerunner,  the 
Lord  Jesus  might  anticipate  what  awaited  Himself. 
— 'AiroKaBicTTdvai^  i.  e.,  to  restore  the  ancient,  divine, 
and  original  order  of  things.  But  the  main  point  is, 
to  determine  the  right  date,  and  what  the  genuine 
original  really  is. — Thus  we  are  to  go  back  for  our 
authority  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  not,  hke  the 
Eoman  OathoMcs,  to  the  state  of  things  immediately 
before  the  Reformation. 


E.  7%e  Church  as  working  Wonders  hy  the  Power  of  Spiritual  Prayer  and  Fasting.    Ch.  5VTI.  14:-Z1. 

(Mark  ix.  14-29 ;  Luke  ix.  Zt-iS.) 

14  And  when  they'  were  come  to  the  multitude,  there  came  to  him  a  certain  "man, 

15  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son ;  for  he   is  lunatic 
[o-eX->;viateTai],  and  sore  vexed  [sorely  afflicted] : '  for  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the  fire, 

16  and  oft  into  the  water.     And  I  hrought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  could  not  cure 

17  him.     Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  O  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  1  suffer  you   [bear  with  you,  avi^ofiai  if^S>v]  1 

18  Bring  him  hither  to  me.     A.nd  Jesus  rebuked  the  d-^vil  [him,  ai-rw],  and  he  [the  de 
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mon,  TO  Saijxiiviov]  *  departed  out  of  him ;  and  the  child  was  cured  from  tlvat  very'  Lour. 

19  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart,  and   said,  Why  could  not  we    ^ast  him  outl 

20  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief  [little  faith]  • '  'ftr  verily  I  say 
unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  [mustard],  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Remove  hence  to  yonder  place ;   and  it  shall  remove ;   and  nothing  shall  h« 

21  impossible  unto  [to]  you.  Howbeit  [But,  Be]  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  [except]  by 
prayer  and  fasting. 


*  Ver.  14. — Codd.  B.,  Z.  [and  Cod.  Sinait.]  omit  a  w  t  £  j/,  and  sodors  Lachmann.  Tischendorf  reads  iKO^v  after  Cod 
D.,  Tulgate,  al.  [This  must  refer  to  a  former  edition,  for  in  the  editlo  septima  of  his  large  Greek  Testament,  1859,  Tiachen 
dorf  reads :   i  \d  6  vr  w  v  aiir  w  v .     So  docs  Alford. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  14. — [Cert'iin.  is  an  unnecessary  interpolation,  which  dates  from  Tyndale  and  was  retained  in  all  the  later  Pr<v 
testant  E.  V.    But  Wicllf  and  the  N.  T.  of  Eheims  omit  it.— P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  15.-KaKa>s  Tra^xf-  Lachmann  reads  ex« '  after  B.,  L.,  Z.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait],  Tbich  .8  "^libaWy  an 
emendation,  since  ir  a  cr  x  f  (  seemed  to  be  superfluous  after  K  a  k  QJ  s.  So  Meyer.  [Mark  has  instead  of  it  f  x^**  Trceu" 
lia  a\aAor,  and  hence  Lansre  translates  here :  hat  ein  hdses  Leif/ev,  has  a  mah'^nani  evil. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  IS.  — [The  transpo.sition  of  devil  and  the  pronoun  in  some  of  the  Eng:lish  versions,  is  an  attempt  to  I'laprove  th* 
style  of  the  ori);;inal,  which  is  no  part  of  the  translator's  work,  least  of  all  in  the  Bible. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  18.— [.^rtwi  tjuit  hour,  aTrit  t^s  tii  p  a  s  €«:eif?7s-.  Veryia  an  unwarranted  addition,  whii  b  *'reB«nti 
the  caso  more  stron^rly  than  tlie  sacred  writer,  in  his  natural  simplicity  and  modesty,  intended. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  20. — [Lachmann  reads  with  his  authorities  oAiyoTriirriaif,  little  faith.  This  may  be  an  emrTfdation  to 
Boften  the  e.xpression,  as  Meyer  and  Alford  assume;  but  it  has  the  authority  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Sinaitic  "«S  If  we 
retain  a-rr  tff  r  i  a  r^  with  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  It  should  be  rendered  want  (absence)  of/aith^  instead  of  unh  ief.  which 
Is  too  strong. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICAL. 

"  In  all  the  three  synoptists,  the  cure  of  the  luna- 
tic follows  on  the  transfiguration — a  circumstance 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
the  genumeness  and  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
and  against  the  mythical  hypothesis."     Meyer. 

ViT.  14.  Kneeling  down  to  Him-^He  saluted 
Him,  doing  homage  with  bended  knees :  ^owttk.ul^ 
all  r  6  f . 

Ver.  15.  Lunatic. — Meyer  seems  to  suppose  that 
lunacy  and  epilepsy,  and  demoniacal  possession  ex- 
cluded each  other.  Our  conviction,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  derange- 
ment uniformly  accompanied  all  demoniacal  posses- 
sions. Comp.  our  previous  remarks  [on  eh.  iv.  24, 
p.  96,  and  on  ch.  viii.  28,  etc.,  pp.  164-166].  The 
suggestion  of  Olshausen,  that  they  were  partly  caused 
by  sensual  indulgences,  appears  to  us  based  on  a 
confusion  of  two  different  states — surrender  to  the 
power  of  demons,  and  to  that  of  sin. 

Ver.  11.  Perverse  Generation,  7 e  1/ 6 a  Sietr- 
r  f)  a  ij. /JL  €  V 1^ . — The  expression  is  not  merely  intended 
as  a  general  designation,  but  has  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive meaning.  It  impUes  perversion,  in  the  sense 
of  being  seduced  or  led  astray  (Smo-Tpscjiea-Sai).  In 
their  grief  at  the  announcement  of  the  Lord's  impend- 
ing sufferings,  the  disciples  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind, had,  at  least  partially,  given  way  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  A  shght  analogy  may  here  be  traced 
to  the  return  of  Moses  from  the  mount,  when  he 
found  the  people  assembled  around  the  golden  calf 
According  to  the  ancient  expositors,  these  words  of 
Jesus  were  addressed  to  the  person  who  sought 
relief ;  according  to  Calvin,  to  the  scribes ;  accord- 
ing to  Paulus,  Olshausen,  and  others,  to  all  the  peo- 
ple present ;  according  to  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and 
Meyer,  to  the  disciples.  No  doubt  the  Lord  referred 
primarily  to  the  disciples,  though  evidently  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  rebuke  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gentle  moral  exorcism,  addressed  to  them  before  the 
Lord  proceeded  to  cure  the  demoniac.  Meyer  speaks 
of  the  "  strong  feeling  "  expressed  by  Jesus.  This 
should,  however,  be  viewed  in  its  high  >r  bearing  as 


an  indignant  emotion,  by  which  the  Saviour  fi^st  of 
all  expelled  the  spirit  of  dejection  from  the  circle  of 
His  disciples. 

How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you  7 — De  Wetta 
remarks :  "  Jesus  here  blames  their  want  ol  self- 
dependence,  their  continual  dependence  upon  Him, 
since  He  would  so  soon  have  to  part  from  them  (^  o-  o- 
/ci  a  i),  and  that  they  so  often  put  His  patience  and 
forbearance  to  the  test."  In  that  case,  the  first  tut 
TT  0  T  e  would  mean  ;  not  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ;  sod 
the  second  :  too  long,  etc.  But  this  view  is  evidently 
untenable.  Besides,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke, 
the  expression  fcis  irdre  occurs  only  once.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  imply- 
ing, I  have  been  and  borne  too  long  with  you.  Ir 
our  opinion,  the  consciousness  of  His  approaching 
departure  from  the  disciples  seems  to  have  led  the 
Saviour  to  a  twofold  application  of  it  to  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  How  soon  will  you  require,  in  depen- 
dence on  My  Spirit,  to  stand  and  act  alone !  and 
again :  How  soon  shall  your  present  state  of  weak- 
ness, which  calls  for  infinite  forbearance  on  My  part, 
require  to  give  place  to  spiritual  decision  ! 

Bring  him  hither — Although  this  is  addressed 
to  the  disciples,  it  must  also  have  applied  to  the 
father  of  the  lad.  According  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospel  by  Mark  (which  furnishes  a.  number  of  de- 
tails), the  crowd  gave  way  at  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  people  ran  to  meet  the  Lord, — fore- 
most among  them,  no  doubt,  the  father  of  the  child, 
and  the  disciples.  The  scribes  probably  followed 
more  slowly,  the  lad  being  in  their  company.  While 
they  were  bringing  him  to  the  Lord,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fearful  paroxysm  whenever  he  came  within 
sight  of  Jesus.  See  also  the  narratives  in  Mark  and 
Luke. 

Ver.  18.  And  Jesus  rebubed  him In  accord- 
ance with  His  ordinary  method  of  healing  demoniacs. 
See  above.  The  details  of  the  cure  are  furnished  by 
Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  20.  Because  of  your  unbelief  [better  i 
want  of  faith,  5ia  tijc  air  i  at  [a  v], — The  reproof 
does  not  refer  to  unbeMef  in  regard  to  the  divine  powet 
of  effecting  this  miracle.  In  point  of  fact,  they  had 
attempted  to  cure  the  child.  But  Christ  here  allude! 
to  then-  dejection  on  accomit  of  His  impending  suft'er 
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ngs,  whiph  arose  from  unbelief  of  the  heart.  They 
hud  not  yet  sufHoienUy  exercised  prayer  and  fasting, 
Vihich  would  lead  them  to  full  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

As  a  grain  of  mustard. — See  ch.  xiii.  33. — To 
remove  mountains. — Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  21,  where 
the  expression  is  even  more  strongly  worded  than 
here.  In  both  cases,  it  is  a  figure  implying  the 
removal  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2.  For  legends  about  the  removal  of  mountains, 
lee  Calovius  and  Starke.  Similar  miracles  were 
ascribed,  amongst  others,  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
and  Hilarion. — ^Among  the  Jews,  an  eloquent  teacher 
was  described  as  one  who  removed  mountains.  Stier, 
'i.  p.  242. 

Yer.  21.  This  kind,  toDto  t!i  yii/oi. — Va- 
rious explanations  of  this  expression:  1.  It  has  been 
applied  to  the  demons  generally,  as  constituting  a 
"  kind."  Thus  Chrysostom,  Fritzsche,  and  others.  2. 
This  particular  kind  of  demons.  Grotius,  de  Wette, 
Meyer.  3.  Sieffert  refers  it  to  the  aina-Tia  of  the 
disciples.  4.  Theile  apphes  it  very  strangely  to  the 
Apostles,  in  the  sense,  this  kind  of  men  proceed  no 
further  than  prayer  and  fasting  (!) — The  second 
view  (of  Grotius,  etc.)  is  so  far  supported  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  case  of  this  demoniac  was  pecu- 
liarly aggravated.  He  was  dumb  and  deaf ;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  into  the  water, 
foamed  and  gnashed,  and  could  only  be  healed  dur- 
ing a  fearful  paroxysm.  After  the  evil  spirit  had 
left  him,  he  feU  down  as  if  dead ;  and  the  Lord  was 
obliged  to  restore  him  by  a  second  miracle,  taking 
hold  of  him  by  the  hand.  Still  it  were  a  mistake  to 
regard  this  demoniacal  possession  as  different  from 
others  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in  degree,  and  hence 
as  constituting  a  peculiar  kind,  for  which  specific 
prayer  and  fasting  were  required.  The  Lord  rather 
conveyed  to  His  disciples  that  they  had  not  preserved 
or  cultivated  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  necessary 
for  the  occasion,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  pre- 
pared and  collected  to  cast  out  so  malignant  a  demon. 
The  dumbness  and  deafness  indicated  a  melancholy 
and  obstinacy,  from  which,  in  their  dejection  about 
the  impending  sufierings  of  Christ,  the  disciples 
themselves  were  not  at  that  moment  quite  free. 
Besides,  we  must  not  forget  on  all  such  occasions 
that  Judas  was  still  among  them. 

Prayer    and    fasting Some    commentators 

erroneously  apply  this  statement  to  the  diseased  per- 
son. Thus  Chrysostom ;  the  prayer  and  fasting  of 
the  sufferer.  Paulus  :  proper  diet  and  abstinence  (!) 
Ammon :  invigoration  of  the  soul  by  devotional 
exercises,  and  depression  of  the  body  by  suitable 
abstinence.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others  correctly 
refer  it  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  such  a  faith 
as  to  work  miracles.  Meyer  regards  vers.  20  and  21 
as  a  gradation.  But  even  in  ver.  20  the  term  moun- 
Uiiti  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  great 
difiicnlty,  such  as  that  before  them.  Hence  ver.  21 
is  intended  to  furnish  directions  in  what  particular 
manner  they  were  to  prepare  for  meeting  this  kind 
of  demons.  The  demons  of  such  deep  melancholy 
could  only  be  overcome  by  the  sacrifice  of  most 
earnest  prayer,  "uid  complete  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

From  the  circumstance  (recorded  by  Mark)  that 
during  the  absence  of  Jesus  the  scribes  had  mingled 
with  the  disciples,  Neander  infers  that  the  transfigur- 
ation must  have  taken  place  in  Gafilee.  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  scribes  had  not  also 
resided  in  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  prince  PhiUp. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHIOAL 

1.  The  great  contrast:  Christ's  transfiguratioj 
on  the  mount,  and  the  scene  of  misery  and  nnbeliei 
in  the  valley  below,  here  brought  together  in  imm© 
diate  contact.  In  the  art  of  painting,  Raphael  hai 
solved  the  difficult  problem  [in  his  famous  l^ranrfig- 
uraiion^  the  last  creation  of  his  genius,  representing 
Christ  with  Moses  and  Elijah  in  heavenly  glory  above, 
gazed  at  by  the  three  favorite  disciples  at  their  feet, 
and  the  frightful  scene  of  the  lunatic  below. — P.  S.J. 

2.  The  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  were 
to  be  strengthened  for  the  impending  conflict  ir  a 
manner  quite  different  from  that  by  which  the  three 
more  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus  were  prepared  for 
it.  They  were  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  stand 
alone.  Still,  despite  their  number,  they  were  thrown 
into  peculiar  diSiculties.  At  that  particular  season 
they  were  asked  to  cure  a  peculiarly  severe  case  of 
demoniacal  possession ;  they  were  surrounded  by 
hostile  scribes,  ready  to  draw  the  worst  inferences 
from  their  inabiUty  to  afford  relief,  and  to  dispute 
with  them ;  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  in 
danger  of  giving  way  to  frivolity  and  derision.  Hence, 
also,  the  multitude  were  greatly  agitated  when  Christ 
appeared.  The  heavenly  leader  had  to  repair  a  se- 
vere defeat  of  His  adherents.  He  accomplished  it 
instantaneously  and  victoriously ;  thus  at  the  same 
time  both  humbling  their  unbefief,  and  evoking  and 
strengthening  their  faith.  The  three  more  intimate 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  communion  with  the  blessed  spirits  of 
heaven.  The  rest  were  now  strengthened  along  with 
them  by  witnessing  the  power  of  their  Lord,  which 
proved  victorious  over  the  worst  demons  of  hell. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

How  closely  the  Church  of  Christ  borders  on  the 
precincts  both  of  heaven  and  of  hell ! — Christ  the  King 
and  Lord  of  all  blessed  spirits,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
lost. — In  the  Church  of  Christ  it  appears  how  both 
heaven  and  hell  exert  their  influence  upon  earth. — 
The  descent  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  disciples  into  the 
valley :  1.  Hlustrated  by  the  descent  of  travellers 
from  bright  mountain  heights  to  dark  gorges  of  val- 
leys ;  2.  a  lively  image  of  the  conflicting  experiences 
realized  by  those  who  now  descended  from  the  moun- 
tain ;  3.  a  foretoken  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead. — The  cure  of  the  lunatia 
child  itself  a  great  victory,  and  accompanied  by  two 
other  miracles.  1.  This  miracle  was  rendered  more 
difficult — {a)  by  the  character  of  the  sufferer ;  (6)  by 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  disciples ;  (c) 
by  the  malicious  questions  of  the  scribes ;  (d)  by  the 
preseno  of  a  perplexed  multitude ;  (e)  by  the  cir 
cumstani  e  that  the  faith  of  the  father  of  the  child 
was  shaken,  although  immediately  restored.  2.  The 
introductory  miracle  :  the  removal  of  the  wrong  state 
of  feeling  in  the  persons  assembled,  and  of  the  inward 
dejection  of  the  disciples.  3.  The  supplementary 
miracle  :  the  rescuing  of  the  child  from  the  deadly 
stupor  which  proved  all  but  fatal. — Although  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  appear  weak  in  many  of  its 
members,  it  always  retains  possession  of  miraculous 
power  in  its  Lord. — How  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ought 
to  recover  themselves  from  their  unbehef,  when  they 
observe  the  loss  of  their  power. — The  error  of  thf 
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disciple;  on  the  mount,  and  the  error  of  those  in  the 
valley.  The  former  wished  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  vision  of  heavenly  objects,  or  to  a  merely  con- 
templative hfe  ;  the  others  ventured  without  sufficient 
faith  upon  the  most  trying  conflict  with  the  world 
and  hell  (attempting  the  cure,  disputing  with  the 
scribes,  and  risking  their  reputation  before  the  peo- 
ple).— '"'' If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard^'' 
etc. — In  what  order  must  our  faith  remove  moun- 
tains ?  1 .  First  of  all,  the  unbelief  out  of  our  own 
heart ;  2.  then  unbeUef  in  those  who  are  disposed 
to  believe ;  3.  after  that,  the  unbelief  of  the  world. 
The  disciples  miscarried  in  their  work,  because 
they  reversed  the  right  order. — We  are  to  remove, 
first  of  aD,  the  mountain  which  stands  nearest  in  our 
path. — In  this  instance,  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  disciples  as  » 
mountain  which  they  could  not  remove. — Faith  can 
only  achieve  what  it  has  recognized  and  felt  as  the 
will  and  call  of  God.  But  this  it  will  certainly  ac- 
complish in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. — Faith  makes 
no  experiments  ;  what  it  undertakes  is  already  decid- 
ed and  done  in  the  counsel  and  power  of  God. — 
"  Tliis  kind  goeih  not  out^''  6tc. — Prayer  and  fasting 
are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  victory  of  faith 
over  the  kingdom  of  darkness-:  1 .  Prayer  as  faith, 
taking  hold  on  the  Lord  and  deriving  strength  from 
Him.  2.  Fasting  as  faith  in  its  practical  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world. — We  can  oidy  overcome  the  spirit 
of  melancholy  in  the  world  by  a  cheerful  renunciation 
of  the  world. 


Starke: — J.  Hall:  Felt  need  makes  a  man  af 
once  humble  and  eloquent. — Great  is  the  misery  o' 
one  bodily  possessed  ;  but  infinitely  greater  that  ot 
one  spiritually  possessed. —  Canstein:  Satan  make< 
use  of  natural  causes  (such  as  lunacy)  for  his  designs. 
— There  are,  no  doubt,  even  at  the  present  day,  many 
incurable  diseases  which  are  ascribed  to  natural 
causes  (alone),  and  which  yet  may  be  (jointly)  the 
effects  of  the  invisible  evil  spirit. —  Quesnd  :  God  of- 
ten allows  His  servants  not  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of 
souls,  partly  as  a  judgment  on  these  souls,  and  part- 
ly to  humble  and  arouse  His  servants. — The  indigna- 
tion of  Christ. — Cramer  :  His  reproofs  and  chastise 
ments,  Ps.  cxli.  5. — Osiander :  If  Jesus  bears  with 
our  great  weaknesses,  should  we  not  bear  with  those 
of  our  brethren  ?  1  Pet.  iii.  8. — Cramer  :  Teachable 
scholars  should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  their  dul- 
ness,  and  should  often  ask  questions. — Zei-sius  :  Un- 
belief stands  in  the  way  of  the  power  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Lord,  while  faith  at  all  times  works  mir- 
acles and  removes  mountains,  if  not  materially,  yet 
spiritually. — Hedinger :  Behold  how  we  must  grap- 
ple with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Heuhner  : — The  father  of  the  lunatic,  a  consola- 
tory example  for  poor  parents  who  have  children 
similarly  afflicted.  —  They  should  seek  help  from 
Christ  Himself — The  patience  of  Christ  toward  His 
disciples. — Let  ministers  ask  themselves  why  they 
have  so  little  success  in  their  work. — We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  if  our  state  of  mmd 
be  in  harmony  with  that  which  he  produces. 


F.   The  Church  in  its  human  weakness.     Ch.  XVII.  22,  23. 
(Mark  ix.  30-32 ;  Luke  ix.  43-45.) 

22  And,  while  they  [again]  abode '  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  unto  them,  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  [is  about  to  be  given  up,  ^ncA/Vet  TrapaSiSoaBai]  into  the  hands  of  men ; 

23  And  they  shall  kill  him   [will  put  him  to  death],  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised 
[rise]  again.''     And  they  were  exceeding  sorry. 

1  Ver.  22.— Lachmann  reads  :  irua-Tp  e  (f  o^eyai  r  [to  turn  about  with,  to  gather  toffetlier], -with  Cod.  Vaticamis  L 
[and  Cod.  Sinalticus],  for  avaar  fie<l>o  fii  •>  a>y  [to  return,  to  move  abmit,  to  sojourn]  ■  Meyer  regards  it  as  a  gloss  to 
prevent  a.pa<Trpe<poiJ.fi'wy  from  being  understood  of  return  into  Galilee  ;  hence  in  the  interest  of  the  tradition  of  Tabor  m 
the  locality  of  the  transfiguration.     [So  also  Alford.— P.  8.] 

2  Ver.  28.— Lachmann,  following  Cod.  B.,  etc.,  reads:  a;'a(TT:^,r€Tai  for  ey  e  pBriir  fr  ai.  [But  even  if  we 
read  with  Tischendorf  and  Alford  :  ey  e  pBv  o  er  a  , ,  it  should  be  translated:  he  shall  rise,  as  in  ch  viil  15  26-  ix  6: 
XVI.  21;  .xvii.7;  XXV  7,  etc.  In  the  N.T.,  and  with  later  Greek  writers,  verba  media  in  the  reflective  or  iitransitlve 
lense,  prefer  the  passive  form  of  the  aorist  to  the  middle  form.  Comp.  Alex.  Buttmann :  OrammaUk  dee  neu-testamenU 
Wihm  Sprachtdiome,  p.  4fi,  49,  and  166 ;  also  Eobinson :  Lexio.,  sab  ^  7  e  ( p  o ,  middle  intransitive,  to  awake,  to  arise.-  ■ 
f.  O.J 


EXEQETIOAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  22.  The  expression  avaa-r  p  eipo  ftei/av 
Indicates  that  they  had  returned  into  Galilee.  But 
as 'the  former  circumstances  had  not  changed,  the 
object  of  this  visit  must  have  been  to  prepare  for  the 
last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  was  now  ready,  and  His  disciples  were 
forewarned.  Hence  He  returned  to  Galilee  in  order 
to  commence  the  journey  which  was  to  bring  Him  to 
Golgotha.  In  all  probability  He  did  not  pass  over 
'he  sea,  but  went  ,priTately  through  Upper  GaUlee  to 
ttis  own  country,  an  the  expression  Trapeiropiioi'To  in 


the  Gospel  of  Mark  seems  to  intimate,  which  has 
been  understood  by  some  as  referring  to  bye-roada 
(Grotius).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  His  brethren 
asked  Hun  to  attend  the  feast'  at  Jerusalem — that  He 
dechned  to  go  up  with  the  company  of  pilgruns— 
that  He  privately  went  afterward,  and  unexpectedlj 
made  His  appearance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Then  followed  the  events  connecJcd  with  it,  and  His 
last  visit  to  Capernaum,  ver.  24. 

Jesus  said  unto  them — Not  a  mere  repetition 
of  what  He  had  formerly  intimated  to  the  disciples; 
for  the  term  tt  apaS  tSoirea  t  conveyed  an  addi- 
tional element  of  information, — viz.,  that  He  was  to 
be  given  up  and  surrendered, — an  intimation  whici 
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was  afterward  more  fully  explained.  Jesus  passed 
privately  vhrough  Galilee  (Mark  ix.  30).  On  this  se- 
cret journey  He  prepared  His  disciples,  in  the  wider 
sensi  of  the  term,  for  the  issue  before  Him.  An  an- 
alogous expression,  only  more  comprehensive,  occurs 
in  Matt.  XX.  19. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  ■were  exceeding  sorry. 
— For  further  details,  see  the  accounts  in  Marli  and 
Luke.  This  communication,  in  its  eft'eets  on  the  dis- 
ciples, is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
liid  BO  clearly  intimated  His  resurrection.  Irrespec- 
tive of  its  bearing  upon  them  in  their  individual  oar 
pacity,  the  announcement  of  Christ's  crucifixion  im- 
plied what  would  affect  their  views  about  the  future 
of  the  world.  The  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  in- 
vohed  the  destruction  of  their  whole  scheme — of 
their  hopes  of  a  Messianic  temporal  kiugdom,  and  of 
their  expectation  of  a  state  of  immediate  glory  in  this 
life. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  young  and  newly-formed  band  of  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  Church  now  began  to  anticipate  the 
immeasurable  consequences  of  His  course  of  suffer- 
ing. Thus  the  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  view  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and 
second  aeon  was  preparing.  A  change  such  as  this 
would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  manifold  doubts, 
struggles,  and  conflicts. 

2.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  work 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  that  they  en- 
dured this  conflict ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this  preparation,  they  felt  deeply  per- 
plexed during  the  solemn  and  awful  interval  between 
the  last  supper  and  the  resurrection. 

3.  Thus  it  seems  as  if,  like  a  timorous  fugitive, 


the  Lord  had  to  pass  by  mountain  tracks  and  bye- 
roads  through  His  native  land,  in  order  to  prepar« 
His  friends  for  His  impending  sufferings. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee,  now  and 
formerly. — How  everything  wears  a  different  aspect 
as  the  end  draws  nigh  ! — The  secret  journey  of  Je. 
sus  through  His  native  land,  a  comfort  to  persecuted 
believers  at  all  times. — How  faithfully  and  calmly 
the  Lord  foretold  His  end  to  His  disciples ! — The 
Church  of  Jesus  in  its  first  human  sorrow  about  the 
divine  sufferings  of  Jesus ;  1.  The  nature  of  thia 
grief,  in  distinction  from  the  pecuMar  sorrow  about 
Christ's  death  :  it  was  exalted,  though  not  yet  sacred. 

2.  Its  form  and  expression.  Contrast  between  the 
narrative  in  the  gospel,  and  the  festivals  to  commem- 
orate the  event,  introduced  by  the  medissval  Church. 

3.  Its  ground :  acquiescence  in  Christ's  sufferings, 
implying  the  surrender  of  all  worldly  views,  hopes, 
and  expectations. — Difference  between  human  and 
divine  sorrow  in  connection  with  the  cross. — Heaven- 
ly wisdom  and  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus. — The 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  did  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fugitive. — Like  a  chased  roe 
upon  the  mountains,  and  yet  Himself,  1.  the  Lamb,  2. 
the  Lion. 

Starke  : — Canstein  :  When  the  time  of  our  de- 
parture draws  nigh,  we  should  prepare  our  friends 
for  it. — -Osiander  :  How  salutary  is  the  remembranof 
of  the  cross  ! 

Gossner  .•—Christ  could  not  find  attentive  hear 
ers,  when  preaching  on  the  subject  of  His  approach- 
ing death. 

Hmbner  : — In  mercy,  God  often  grants  us  fore- 
tokens of  heavy  trials  to  come. 


O.   The  Church  asfree^  and  yd  volwntar'dy  »ubjectj  arid  paying  Tribute  to  the  ancient  Temple  at  the  ti/na  oj 
its  approaching  end.     Ch.  XVII.  24-27. 

24  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,'  they  that  received  [the  receivers  of  thej 
tribute   money  [to,  StSpa^a,  i.  «.,  two  drachmas,  or  half  a  shekel] '^  came  to   Peter,   and  said, 

25  Doth  not  your  Master  pay  tribute  [ra  SiSpa^/Aa]  ?  He  saith,  Yes.  And  when  he  was 
[had]  come  into  the  house,  Jesus  prevented  him  [anticipated  him],^  saying.  What 
thinkest  thou,  Simon?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  [customs,  teA.?;] 
or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  children   [of  their  sons,  d-Tro  tSiv  vImv  avTwv],*  or  of  strangers 

26  [the  other  folks,  twv  aXXorpiajv,  i.  «.,  those  not  of  their  household]  ? '  Peter  [he]  ^  saith 
unto  him,  Of  strangers.     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then  are  the  children  [the  sons,  oi  utot] 

27  free.  Notwithstanding  [But],  lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast 
a  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  iirst  cometh  up ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money  [a  stater,  aTaTrjpa,  i.  e.,  four  drachmas,  or  one  shekelj : 
that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee. 


'  Ver.  2-i. — Different  readings,  bat  of  no  bearing  on  tbe  sense. 

3  Yer.  24. — [yHftw^e-mo-Tiey  and  l5/-j&w^d  is  a  geiiei-alizins^  e.-iplanatory  tenderine:  of  ra  5/5pax^o:,  lit.:  the  donfiU 
trachma,  or '■vh-dt  is  its  eqaivali-nt  in  Ilehrev/,  the  twlf-ahehel.  The  definite  article  means:  the  obligatory,  customary. 
fyndale,  the  Geneva,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  translate:  poll-money;  Oranmer,  and  King  James's  Kevisers :  trifnUe: 
money  the  Kheims  Version:  thr  didrachmes ;  Campbell:  the  didrachma;  ArchbiEhop  Newcoinbe,  Norton,  Conanl, 
»nd  the  revised  N.  T.  of  tlie  A.  B.  U. :  the  halt-shekel.  Luther:  Zinagraschm ;  de  Wette,  van  Ess,  Allioli :  die  Dop- 
neldrachme;  Ewald:  Ziiisgulden  (wllh  the  note:  jdhrliehe  Tempelsteuer):  Lange  :  Dopprldrachina,  and  in  pare:itlie- 
Sk     Tempelattum;    la  the  Enjrlish  Bible  the  term  double  drachma,  or  half-shekel,  might  be  retained  with  a  laarglr  a 
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note:  the  m  mij.1  trilmte  to  the  temple,  or  the  temple-tax.  As  our  Authorized  Version  now  stands,  the  relation  betweej 
the  Talue  of  the  annual  temple-offeriuji  (2  drachmas  or  half  a  shekel)  and  the  piece  of  money  miraculously  supplied,  vet  4 
(4  di'achmas  or  a  shekel),  is  lost  to  the  Eng:lish  reader. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  25.— [n  poi(peatTiv  avTdv,  from  ir  poipB  av  u, ,  to  prevent,  to  forestall,  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  H 
T. ;  but  the  Terh  simplex  ipeaviiv  occurs  seven  times.  The  English  Version  (since  Uranmer),  here  as  also  in  1  Thcs», 
Iv.  16  (we  mall  not  prevent,  utj  cpeaaaifKr,  them  wlw  are  asleep),  and  several  times  in  the  O.  T.,  uses  the  word  prt 

Enslish  sense  =  prmvenire,  to  come  or  go  before,  to  precede  (so  also  m  the  Comrnon  Prayer  Book  :     Pr^ 

1,  in  all  our  doings  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor");  but  now  it  has  just  the  opposite  meaning  to  Under,  U 


used  in  the  E.  V.  of  2  Thess.  ii.  7  for  KuTexcK' 


vm.t  in  the  old  En 

vent  us,  O  Lord, 

obitr-uct.    On  the  contrary  the  old  Englsh  verb  to  let,  which 

to  hold  bade,  to  detain,  to  hinder,  to  prevent,  aod  in  Eom.  i.  13  for  kuiKvuv  {was  let,  i.  a,  prevented,  hitherto),  is  now 

only  used  In  the  sense  to  permit,  to  lean  (las$en) ;  or  also  to  lease.    In  such  cases,  which,  however,  are  very  rare,  the  c"m 

mon  reader  of  the  Bible  is  apt  to  be  misled  and  should  be  guarded  by  marginal  notes.    Campb^  1  renders  our  passage 

before  he  spake,  Jeans  said  to  him  :  Norton  :  before  he  had  spoken  of  it,  Jesus  said  to  him  ;  Tyndale,  the  Genevan  Bible, 

■Wakefield,  Conant  better:  Jems  spake  first,  saying.    But  oui  antn.cipated  him  is  more  literal  and  corresponds  with  tht 

usual  German  Version  ;  kam  ihm  zwvor,  etc. — P.  S,] 

«  Ver.  'a.— {Sons  is  more  expressive  here,  especially  in  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  analogy  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
(»«iJ  my  footnote  on  ver,  26),  than  children,  or  Kinder  as  Luther  has  it.  Eivald  and  Lange,  also,  translate:  Solrtie.  Th« 
possessive  ojcm  of  the  E.  V.  is  hardly  necessary  (although  Lange.  too,  inserts  in  smaller  tyjie  eigenm),  and  might  convey 
the  false  idea  that  the  contrast  was  between  the  children  of  the  kings  and  the  children  of  others,  while  the  ccmtrast  is  be- 
tween the  princes  and  subjects,  or  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  '&i.—\Strangers,  like  the  alieni  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  Fremde  of  Luther's  and  Ewald's  versions,  is  almost  too 
strong  a  term  for  aKKorpioi,  which  in  this  connection  means  simply  those  who  are  not  viol  tcok  ffaatAemy,  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  royal  household.  Hammond  (one  of  the  best  of  tlie  older  English  commentators)  renders  :  other  folks;  da 
"Wette  and  Lange  :  andere  Zeute.    I  would  prefer  subjects  if  it  were  not  too  free.— P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  26.— n  erpos  is  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  etc.     [Also  in  Cod.  Sinaiticus  and  in  all  the  modern  critical  editions.— P.  8.] 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  this  tax  went  to  the  Koman 
capitol.  It  was  due  in  the  mouth  Adar  (March), 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Jesus  was  in  arrears. 
The  supposition  of  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  Synapse,  p. 
264),  that  the  demand  for  the  temple  tribute  was  only 
made  about  the  time  when  it  was  actually  due,  and 
that  it  must  hence  have  been  a  Koman  tax,  is  erro- 
neous. Local  payments  might  be  delayed  by  absence, 
(The  same  remark  may  also  apply  in  reference  tc 
the  objection,  that  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Je- 
sus must  necessarily  have  taken  place  before  the 
flight  into  Egypt.)  The  use  of  the  solemn  term  ra 
Siopa^^a  indicates  that  it  was  a  religious,  not  a  seou- 
lar  tax ;  the  plural  number  implying,  as  Meyer  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  annually  and  regularly  levied,  not 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  asked  both  for  the  Lord 
and  His  disciples.  Besides,  the  supposition  of  a  Eo- 
man  impost  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  Saviour.  Of  course,  ideas  derived 
from  the  theocracy  could  not  have  been  apphed  to 
the  Roman  government.  This  act  of  the  officials  of 
the  temple  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
feehng  of  the  priests.  The  servants  began  to  act 
rudely  toward  Jesus,  who  had  become  an  offence  to 
their  superiors.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
good-natured  simphcity  about  their  conduct,  and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  they  fancied  that  Jesus  was  about 
quietly  to  settle  down  in  Capernaum. 

Soth  not  your  Master  pay  the  double 
drachma  ? — Manifestly  presupposing  the  expecta- 
tion that  He  would  pay — not,  as  some  have  suppos- 
ed, a  doubt,  that,  since  priests  and  Levites  were  free, 
He  might  wish  to  claim  a  similar  exemption. 

Ver.  26.  Jesus  anticipated  him. — This  antici- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Circumstances  connected  with  this  event. — Jesus 
had  returned  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  Jeru- 
salem. He  had  explained  the  symbolical  import  of 
the  temple  service,  and  shown  how  it  was  fulfilled 
In  His  own  lifd.  The  drawing  of  water  (John  vii. 
87) ;  the  lighting  up  of  the  temple  (ch.  viii.) ;  the 
temple  as  His  Father's  residence,  where  He  appeared 
as  the  King's  Son;  the  fountain  of  Siloah  (ch.  ix.) ; 
the  theocracy  itself  (ch.  x.) — all  pointed  to  Him. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  Jews  had  brought,  before 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  man  born  bhnd,  whom 
Jesus  had  restored,  and  finally  excommunicated  him 
(ix.  34) ;  which  implied  that  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
excommunicated  previous  to  this  event,  probably  ever 
since  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethes- 
da(ch.  v.).  The  Lord  now  waited  in  retirement  at 
Capernaum  for  the  next  festive  season.  So  far  as 
we  know.  He  performed  no  further  miracles  in  GaU- 
lee.  The  cure  of  the  man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  this  period,  took  place  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances  (Luke  xiv.  1-24).  From 
the  retirement  of  the  Lord,  His  enemies  might  almost 
have  inferred  that  He  now  intended  to  settle  down 
ui  Galilee,  to  give  up  Hi%  work,  and  to  submit  in  si- 
lence to  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

Ter.  24.  The  receivers  or  collectors  of  the 
didrachmas,  or  the  double  drachm.a The  de- 
mand of  the  temple-tax  from  Jesus,  although  prima- 
rily addressed  to  Peter,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Jesus  had  placed  Hunself  toward  the 
temple  when  in  Jerusalem.  The  Lord,  who  was  the 
living  and  real  Temple,  was  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
types  and  shadows  of  this  reality,  or  to  the  legal 
symbols  of  the  temple.  According  to  Exod.  xxx.  13  ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  Joseph.  Antiq.  18,  9  (see  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  and  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  320),  every  male 
from  twenty  years  old  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a 
shekel  yearly  for  the  temple  service.  This  half  shek- 
el was  equal  to  two  Attic  diachmas  (one  shekel  = 
four  Attit  drachmas,  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  8,  2).  Ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xxiii.  15  ;  Josli.  vii.  21), 
the  Alexandrian  drachma  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel. 
The  whole  shekel  amounted  to  about  2s.  dd.  sterhng, 
or  about  60  cents  in  American  money.*     After  the 

*  [Dr.  Lange  estimates  the  value  of  the  shekel  at  21  gute 
d'osehen  or  more  (afterward,  Mote  on  ver.  27,  at  28  to  24 


Groschen  or  about  a  Prussian  dollar).  But  its  value  is  dli- 
ferently  estimated  from  2s.  Sd.  to  over  8s.  sterling,  or  from 
50  to  TO  cents.  Before  the  Babylonian  e.xile  the  snekel  wa« 
only  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  since  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees (1  Mace.  XV.  6)  a  coined  money;  but  as  these  coins 
grew  scarce,  it  became  customary  to  estimate  the  temple 
dues  (a  half  shekel)  as  two  drachmas.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  gold  coin,  more  accurately  culled  shekel, 
which  was  equal  not  to  four,  but  to  twenty  Attic  drachmas. 
See  the  Dictionaries,  sub  ?p_lU  ,  a  i  k  Ko  s ,  Shekel,  also  sub 
SiSpaxfxa  and  apyvpioi/,  especially  Winer,  sub 
Sekel  {£ibl.  Realwbrterbuch,  vol.  ii.,  448  sqq);  W.  Smitu, 
sub  Money  {DicUotmry  of  the  Bible,  vol  ii.,  404  sqq.) ;  and 
Dr  M.  A.  Lew  :  Geschdchte  der  judischen  Alumen,  Brc8« 
lau,  1862  (which  is  mentioned  as  an  important  work  in 
Smith's  Diet ,  sub  Shekel,  vol.  Ui.,  p.  1246 ;  but  which  1  havl 
not  seen  myself). — P.  8.1 


CHAP.  XVII.  24-27. 
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pation  implies  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  Peter's 
assent.  T  e  A.  tj  ,  vectlgalia^  duties  on  mereliandize, 
customs ;  Kriva  os,  capitation  or  land-tax.  [Peter's 
affirmative  answer  to  the  tax-gatherers  was  rather 
hasty,  and  lost  sight  for  a  while  of  the  royal  dignity 
and  prerogative  of  his  Master,  who  was  a  Sou  in  His 
own  house,  the  temple,  and  not  a  servant  in  anoth- 
er's, and  who  could  claim  the  offerings  in  the  name 
of  His  Father.— P.  S.] 

Or  of  strangers. — Not  of  the  princes,  but  of 
their  subjects. 

Ver.  26.  Then  are  the  Sons  free. — ^A  conclu- 
sion a  minori  ad  majvs.  The  earthly  royal  preroga- 
tive serves  as  a  figure  of  theocratic  right.  God  is 
King  of  the  temple-city  ;  hence  His  Son  is  free  from 
any  ecclesiastical  tribute.* — De  Wette  regards  the 
passage  as  involving  some  difficulties,  since  Jesus  had 
disowned  every  outward  and  earthly  claim  in  His 
character  as  Messiah,  and  had  become  subject  to  the 
law.j-  Accordingly,  this  critic  suggests  that  Jesus 
had  only  intended  to  reprove  the  rashness  of  Peter's 
promise,  and  to  suggest  the  thought  to  him  (as  be 
was  still  entangled  with  Jewish  legalism),  that,  in 
point  of  law,  the  demand  made  upon  Him  was  not 
valid.  On  the  other  hand,  Olshausen  maintains  that 
Jesus  asserted  His  exaltation  over  the  temple-ritual 
(as  in  ch.  xii.  8 :  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath — One  greater  than  the  temple).  Meyer  re- 
minds us,  that  although  as  Messiah  Jesus  was  above 
the  law,  yet  in  His  infinite  condescension  He  submit- 
ted to  its  demands.  This  explanation  is  so  far  more 
satisfactory.  But  commentators  seem  to  forget  that 
the  breach  between  the  ancient  theocracy  and  the 
iicKX-naia.  had  already  begun  in  Judsea  and  Galilee, 
and  that  Jesus  had  entered  on  His  path  of  sufferings. 
It  was  inconsistent  to  reject,  and  virtually  (though 
perhaps  not  formally)  to  excommunicate  Jesus,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  demand  from  Hira  the  temple 
tribute.  And  in  this  sense  the  Apostles  themselves 
were  included  among  the  uioi  (in  the  plural).  They 
were  to  share  in  the  suffering  and  in  the  excommuni- 
cation of  their  Master.  PauJus  and  Olshausen  apply 
the  expression  to  Peter  in  connection  with  Jesus ; 
Meyer  regards  it  as  a  locus  communis  referring  to  Jesus 

*  [Id  Latin  the  intimate  relation  between  sonship  and 
freedom  might  be  thus  rendered :  Liheri  &iini  Uh&ri.  The 
plural  viol  is  necessitated  by  the  fi;^ure  of  the  '^  kings  of 
the  earth,"  and  does  not  interfere  with  Christ's  unique  positi(»n 
as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  rather  establishes  it 
by  "way  of  analogy,  since  tljere  is  but  one  King  in  heaven. 
Geotius:  ^^Piuridi  numero  utiiur,  non  quod  ad  alios 
earn  ext&ndat  libertatem,  sed  quod  comparatio  id  exige- 
bat,  sumta  non  ab  unius  sed  ah  oriiniwm  regu-m  more  ac 
coTwuePwdine.^''  Teenoh:  "It  is  just  as  natural,  when  we 
come  to  the  heavenly  order  of  things  whicb  is  there  shadow- 
ed forth,  to  restrain  it  to  the  singular,  to  the  one  Son  ;  since 
to  the  King  of  heaven,  who  is  set  against  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  there  is  but  one,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  " 
Observe  also  in  ver.  27  He  says  not :  for  us,  putting  Him- 
Belf  on  a  par  with  Peter,  but :  for  Me  and  th&e  ;  cnmp.  John 
XX.  17;  "nnto  My  Father,  and  y&uv  Father,"  and  His  uni- 
form address  to  God :  "  My  (not :  Oiir)  Father,"  all  of  which 
Implies  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father. — P.  S.J 

t  [This  objection  of  de  Wette  rests  on  a  false  assumption 
»nd  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  admission,  in  his  note  on 
rer.  24.  that  the  temple-tax  was  a  theocratic  or  religious,  not 
civil,  tax,  a  tribute  to  God,  not  to  Caesar.  Many  commen- 
tators— Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Maldonatus,  Corn,  a  La- 
pide.  Wolf;  even  Wieseler  {Chroiiol.  Syntypse.  p.  265),  and 
others — have  overlooked  and  denied  this  fact  and  missed 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  miracle  by  the  false  assumption 
that  this  money  was  a  civil  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
like  the  penny  mentioned  on  a  later  occasion,  Matt.  xxii.  19. 
The  word  trioiite  in  the  E.  V.  rather  favors  this  error.  The 
emperor  Vespasian  converted  the  temple-tax  into  an  im- 
perial tribute,  but  this  was  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
•nd  the  temple,  as  Josephi:^  expressly  states,  De  Bello  Jud. 
»lt  6.  fi— P.  S  1 


alone,  since,  in  the  argument  as  used  in  the  text,  it 
could  only  designate  the  Lord  Himself.  But,  accord 
ing  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  believers  have  fellowshif 
with  Christ  in  virtue  of  their  uioSc-crm,  and  in  Him 
are  free  from  the  law.  "  The  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
employs  this  passage  to  prove  the  freedom  of  thj 
clergy  from  taxation,  at  least  in  reference  to  ecclesi 
astical  charges  "  (Meyer).  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  deduce  from  it  the  freedom 
of  the  living  Church  from  the  burdens  of  the  law. 
[The  inference  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  would  prove 
too  much,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  all  the  children  of 
God  from  taxation. — ^P.  S.] 

Ver.  27.  But  lest  we  should  offend  them. — 
Meyer  refers  the  latter  expression  to  the  tax-gather- 
ers :  Lest  we  should  lead  them  to  suppose  that  we 
despise  the  temple.  As,  iu  dealing  with  the  Phari 
sees  (ch.  xv.),  Christ  did  not  avoid  giving  them  of- 
fence, we  are  led  to  infer  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  would  have  bi'en  an  offence  to  "  these  Uttle  ones." 
Besides  the  tax-gatherers,  many  other  persons  in  Ca- 
pernaum, who  could  not  clearly  apprehend  the  spir- 
itual bearing  of  Christ's  conduct,  might  readily  have 
taken  offence,  under  the  impression  that  He  placed 
Himself  in  opposition  to  the  temple. 

A  piece  of  money,  lit. :  a  stater. — A  coin  = 
4  drachmas,  or  about  a  Prussian  dollar  [or  rather  less, 
about  60  cents]. 

Various  views  are  entertained  in  reference  to  this 
miracle.  1.  De  Wette  contents  himself  with  calling 
attention  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  the  narrative  (the  miracle  was  unneces- 
sary ;  it  was  unworthy  of  Jesus,  since  He  had  on  no 
other  occasion  performed  a  miracle  for  His  own 
behoof;  it  was  impossible,  since  a  fish  could  not  have 
carried  a  stater  in  its  mouth,  and  yet  bite  at  the 
hook,  as  Strauss  misstated  the  case).  2.  Paulus  and 
Ammon  have  attempted  to  represent  it  as  a  natura 
event.  Thus  Paulus  paraphrases  the  language  of 
Jesus :  When  thou  openest  the  mouth  of  this  fish  to 
detach  the  hook,  it  will  be  found  worth  a  stater.  [A 
wonderful  price  for  a  fish  caught  with  a  hook !]  Or, 
If  there  on  the  spot  {alnov)  you  open  the  mouth  to 
offer  the  fish,  etc.  3.  Strauss  cliaracterizes  it  as  a 
myth,  derived  from  legends  connected  with  the  lake 
of  Galilee.*  Similarly,  Hase  represents  it  as  figura- 
tive language,  referring  to  the  success  accompanying 
the  exercise  of  their  calling,  which  tradition  had  after- 
ward transformed  into  a  miraculous  event.  5.  Ewald 
makes  the  curious  comment,  that  we  do  not  read  of 
Peter  having  actually  caught  such  a  fish,  but  that  the 
saying  was  one  which  might  be  readily  employed,  as 
pieces  of  money  had  sometimes  been  found  in  fishes. 
6.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  miracle,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  (a)  As  a  miracle  of  power,  di- 
rectly performed.  The  fish  was  made  to  fetch  the 
coin  from  the  deep,  and  then  to  come  up  to  the  hook. 
So  BengeLf     Or,  (6)  As  a  miracle  of  knowledge  on 

*  [Strauss  profanely  calls  it  "rfen.  TnahrGfwfihnften  Aus. 
Idufer  der  See-Anekdoten.'^  and  in  his  new  Life  of  Jesus 
1864,  p.  34,  he  endeavors  to  ridicule  Dr.  l^^brarrt  f()r  suppos- 
ing, very  unnecessarily,  that  the  iisb  spit  the  piece  of  money 
from  the  stomach  into  the  throat  the  moment  Peter  opened 
its  mouth.  In  this  case  there  is  no  assignable  occasiou,  or 
Old  Testament  precedent,  or  possible  signiflcancy  of  a  myth- 
ical fiction.— P.  S.] 

t  [So  also  Teenoh  {J^oles  on  the  Miracles,  p.  885):  "Th« 
miracle  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  foreknowledge  or  the 
Lord's  part  as  to  how  it  should  be  with  the  fish  which  cam« 
up;  but  He  Himself,  by  the  mysterious  potency  of  His  will 
which  ran  through  all  nature,  drew  the  particular  fish  to 
that  spot  at  that  moment,  and  ordained  that  it  should  swal- 
low the  hook.    We  may  compare  Jonah  i   17;  'The  L*rJ 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


the  part  of  Jesus.  So  Grotius  aad  Meyer.  Adopt- 
ing the  latter  explanation,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  performing  this  miracle  the  Lord  was 
equally  careful  to  maintain  His  rights  as  King  of 
Zion,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence.  Hence  the  tribute, 
for  which  Peter  himself  was  naturally  liable,  was  to 
be  procured  through  the  personal  exertions  of  that 
Apostle.  But,  as  in  this  case  he  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Lord,  the  money  was  miraculously 
provided.  All  the  requirements  of  the  case  seem  to 
us  sufficiently  met  by  the  fact,  that  Jesus  predicted 
that  the  first  draught  of  Peter  would  yield  the  sum 
needed.  Hence  the  words,  "  When  thou  hast  opened 
his  mouth,''  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor 
for  "  when  thou  takest  off  the  hook  "— m  which  case 
it  would  imply  simply  a  prediction  that  Peter  would 
catch  a  very  large  and  valuable  fish.  But  the  state- 
ment, that  "he  would  find  a  piece  of  money,  conveys 
to  our  minds  that  the  Apostle  was  to  discover  the 
stater  in  the  mside  of  the  fish.  The  main  point  of 
the  narrative,  however,  Ues  in  this,  that  the  stater 
was  to  be  miraculously  provided.  By  his  rashness, 
Peter  had  apparently  placed  the  Lord  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  either  giving  offence,  or  else  of  virtually  de- 
claring Hunself  subject  to  tribute.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lord  looked  and  descried  the  stater 
in  the  lake ;  and  the  miraculous  provision  thus  pro- 
cured might  serve  both  for  Himself  and  for  Peter. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

L  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
vast  difference  between  giving  offence  to  the  "  little 
ones "  and  to  the  Pharisees.  Similarly,  we  learn 
from  the  narrative  that  Christian  wisdom  must  be 
able  to  discover  a  way  out  of  every  seeming  conflict 
of  duties,  since  such  conflicts  can  only  be  apparent, 
not  real. 

2.  It  were  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  be- 
cause Matthew  does  not  record  that  Peter  actually 
caught  the  fish,  found  and  paid  the  stater,  all  this  did 
not  really  take  place.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
infer  from  this  omission,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Evangelist  was  to  record  the  spiritual  import,  rather 
than  the  outward  circumstances,  of  this  event.  It 
was  intended  to  set  before  the  Apostles  the  principle 
which  should  regulate  the  future  relations  between 
the  free  Church  of  the  gospel  and  the  ancient  legal 
community  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  its  services 
and  ritual.  The  point  here  hes  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  sons  of  the  King,  or  of  the  true  theocracy, 
and  mere  subjects,  who  in  the  text  are  very  signifi- 
cantly called  aWrirpLoi,  strangers.  Christ  and  His 
oeople  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Jewish 
egalists  its  subjects,  or  rather  its  bondsmen.  (Comp. 

John  viii.  35  :  The  servant  abideth  not  for  ever  in  the 
house,  or  in  the  temple ;  but  the  Son  abideth  there 
for  ever.) 

3.  "The  children  of  the  kingdom,  who  them- 
selves are  the  living  temple,  could  not  be  made  out- 
wardly or  legally  subject  to  the  typical  services  of 
the  temple.  As  the  free  children  of  God,  the  were 
superior  to  all   such  bondage.     But  perhaps  some 

had  prepared  a  fn'eat  flsti  to  swallow  up  Jonah.'  Tliiia  wo 
see  the  S[ihere  of  animal  life  unconsciously  obedient  to  His 
will ;  that  also  is  i  ot  out  of  God,  but  moves  in  Him,  as  docs 
every  other  creature.  1  Kings  xiii.  24  ;  .\x.  36 ;  Amos  ix.  8." 
Yet  Trench  does  not  assume  that  the  utatcr  was  miraculona- 
ly  'treated  for  the  occasion,  but  brcusht  in  contact  with  the 
Sail  by  a  miracnlovs  coincidence.—  P.  S.] 


historical  claim  might  yet  be  urged  upon  them,  oi 
else  they  were  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  soma 
of  these  '  Uttle  ones '  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.).  Hence,  ir. 
all  such  cases,  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  giving  of 
fence,  and  to  perform  what  was  expected  from  them. 
But  in  so  doing,  they  would  display  such  jojousness, 
freedom,  and  princely  grandeur,  as  to  vindicate  their 
liberty  even  in  the  act  of  submitting  to  what  might 
seem  its  temporary  surrender "  (Lehen  Jesu,  iii.  p. 
170).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  by  pro- 
fessing adherence  to  a  particular  ecclesiastical  syb 
tern,  we,  as  Christians,  incur  the  obhgation  of  con 
tributing  to  its  support.  Every  such  profession  is  a 
voluntary  obligation,  which,  among  other  things,  im- 
plies the  duty  of  outwardly  contributing  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

4.  There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  Peter  m  this  history.  With  his  usual  rashness, 
he  would  make  the  Lord  Jesus  legally  subject  to  trib- 
ute. This  obhgation  he  has  now  himself  to  discharge, 
.-ud  that  by  means  of  a  fish  (the  symbol  of  a  Chris- 
tian) which  is  found  to  have  unnaturally  swallowed  a 
stater. 

6.  In  this  instance,  also,  Christ  did  not  perform 
a  miracle  "  for  His  own  behoof,"  but  as  a  sign  for 
otliers. 

[Trench  {Notes  on  the  iliracles,  p.  879) :  "Here, 
as  so  often  in  the  Ufe  of  our  Lord,  the  depth  of  His 
poverty  and  humiUation  is  lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of 
His  glory  ;  while,  by  the  maimer  of  His  payment, 
He  reasserted  the  true  dignity  of  His  person,  which 
else  by  the  payment  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  ob- 
scured and  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  some.  The 
miracle,  then,  was  to  supply  a  real  need,  .  .  differ 
ing  in  its  essence  from  the  apocryphal  miracles,  which 
are  so  often  mere  sports  and  freaks  of  power,  having 
no  ethical  motive  or  meaning  whatever." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTIOAL. 

The  great  danger  of  the  servants  of  Christ  to  aV 
teiTjpt  bringing  Him,  in  His  Church,  in  subjection  to 
tradition. — The  outward,  secular  subjection  of  the 
children  of  God  under  outward  temple  ordinances,  a 
contradiction.  1.  In  general :  they  who  possess  the 
reality,  are  expected  to  be  in  subjection  to  shadows. 
2.  In  a  special  sense ;  it  is  required  of  the  stones  of 
the  Uving  temple  to  maintain  the  sj-mbolical  templo 
buildings,  of  the  living  sacrifices  to  promote  the  typ- 
ical sacrifices,  of  the  children  of  the  Spirit  to  main- 
tain the  emblems  of  spiritual  things. — Contradiction 
of  bierarchism  :  it  excommunicates  and  yet  levies  tai 
upon  the  children  of  the  Spirit. — Cupidity  of  the  me- 
diseval  Church  in  seeking  the  fortunes  and  posses- 
sions of  those  who  were  stigmatized  as  heretics. — 
Important  consequences  implied  in  the  rash  assent 
given  by  Peter. — How  Christ  avoided  giving  offence 
to  devout  prejudices,  Rom.  xiv.  18.- — The  humility 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  in  paying  the  temple-tribute. 
— How  Christians,  in  bearing  witness  to  their  faith, 
may  preserve  their  liberty  while  voluntarily  surren- 
dering it  for  the  sake  of  charity. — The  three  draughts 
of  Peter. — How  Christians  (fishes)  who  have  the  world 
(a  piece  of  money)  in  their  hearts,  may  be  caught 
and  made  subseiwient  to  outward  ordinances. — A 
Christian  will  always  find  a  miraculous  way  of  escape 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  apparently  conflicting 
duties. — The  Lord  prepares  a  way  even  in  our  great- 
est difficulties,  viz.,  those  of  cor.oc  ence.— If  we  hava 
anticipated  the  Lord,  we  must '  «1"  jait  *-•  severe  test* 


CHAP.  XVm.  1-14 
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oV  our  obedience. — How  the  Lord  can  most  glorioua- 
■y  repair  the  damage  done  by  His  people  by  their 
rash  anticipations  of  His  decisions. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  Jesus  humbles  Himself,  and 
submits  to  all  human  ordinances.  (The  text,  how- 
ever, does  not  refer  either  to  the  payment  of  civil 
taxes  or  to  any  secular  arrangements.) — Let  us  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any  one. — Let  us  avoid  the  appear- 
mce  of  evU. — Oamtein:  It  does  not  matter  though 
the  children  of  God  may  not  possess  what  they  re- 
quire ;  God  will  care  for  them  (though  the  text  does 
not  imply  that  the  whole  company  of  disciples  at 
Oanernaum  did  nut  possess  the  small  sum  of  about 


three  shillings  demanded  of  them). — Zeisiua  •  Christ; 
Lord  over  all  His  creatures,  even  in  His  estate  of  hu- 
miliation. 

Gerlach  : — While  Jesus  never  forgot,  from  false 
humility,  what  was  due  to  Him,  He  only  manifested 
His  dignity  before  those  who  were  capable  of  under- 
standing Him,  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  to 
become  the  servant  of  all. 

Heubner  : — Ministers  must  be  ready  to  prove 
that  they  really  despise  earthly  things. — Humiliation 
and  exaltation  combined  in  this  event. — -We  ma; 
submit  to  civil  oppression  even  while  preserving  in 
our  minds  and  hearts  our  dignity  and  rights. 


SECOND    SECTION". 

THE  PRIESTLY  ORDER  IN  THE   CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Ohaptek  XVIII.  1-35. 

Oontbktb; — This  eectlon  furnishes  a  sketch  of  the  Church  in  its  priestly,  or  in  its  strictly  ecclesiasrioai,  relations.  Th« 
basis  of  these  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  cervico  of  love  (ch.  xviji.  1-14).  Kising  on  this  foundation,  the  Church  is  to  dis- 
play, on  the  one  hand,  spiritual  earnestness  by  its  discipline  (vers.  15-20),  and,  on  the  other,  spiritual  gentleness  ty  its 
absolution  (vers.  21-35).  This  delineation  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  Church  is  continued  in  the  nest  secUon, 
which  treats  of  marriage  in  the  Church,  of  children  in  the  Church,  and  of  property  in  the  Church. 

Historical  Succession. — The  scene  is  still  in  Galilee,  and  in  all  likelihood  at  Capernaum.  Once  more  had 
the  hopes  of  the  disciples  been  raised,  probably  in  coimection  with  the  late  miracles  of  Jesus  in  Judea 
and  Galilee,  and  from  a  misunderstandmg  of  His  calmness  and  of  the  declaration  which  He  had  made 
when  providing  the  tribute-money^  Friends  now  gather  around  the  Lord,  preparatory  to  going  up  to 
Jerusalem.  The  disciples  discuss  the  question  of  the  primacy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  dispute 
'to  ver.  5)  was  no  doubt  occasioned,  if  not  by  the  confession,  yet  by  the  general  position,  of  Peter. 
According  to  Mark  ix.  38,  John  now  gave  occasion  to  the  saying  of  Christ  about  offences  (vers.  6  sqq.). 
Lastly,  the  question  of  Peter  again  evoked  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  absolution,  and  the  parable 
coimected  with  it.  On  comparing  the  corresponding  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we  conclude 
that  the  sayings  and  events  recorded  in  chap,  xviii.  belong  to  the  period  of  Christ's  stay  at  Capernaum- 
Of  course,  in  holding  this  view,  we  imply  at  the  same  time  that  the  Lord  uttered  on  two  different  oco* 
eions  the  parable  concerning  the  hundred 'sheep.  These  transactions  were  followed  by  the  comjieiioe- 
ment  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem. 


A,  The  Hierarchy  of  the  service  of  Love.    Ch.  XVIH.  1-14. 
{ITie  Qospelfor  St.  Michael,  ch.  xviiL  1-11. — Parallels:  Mark  ix.  33-50;  Luke  xv.  4-7;  xvii.  ]   £.) 

1  At  the  same  time  [At  that  time,  ev  cKcti/g  rrj  wpa] '  came  the  disciples  unt.)  Jesus, 

2  saying.  Who  [then,  apa]  is  the  greatest'^  in  the  kingdom  of  lieaven?     And  Josvs  called 

3  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  And  said,  Verily  I  i;ay  unto 
Tou,  Except  ye  be  converted  [Unless  ye  turn],'  and  become  as  httle  children,  ye  sl.all 

4  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himse.f*  ae 

5  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  whoso  shall  re- 

6  oeive  one  such  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me.     But  whoso  shall  offend  [give  offence  to, 
a-KavSaXiay]  one  of  these  little  ones  which   [t'  at]  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  ff/r  hioc 

2] 
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[it  profiteth  him,  yea  for  tljis]  ^  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  ueck,  and  ihax 

7  he  were  drowned  [plunged]  in  the  depth*  of  the  sea.  Woe  unto  tne  world  because 
of  offences  [aTro  t^v  (jKavhd\u)v\  !   for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  ^  but  woe  to 

8  that  [the]^  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh !  VZherefore  if  [But  if,  ct  Se]  thy  hand 
or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  [it]  ^  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee :  it  is  better  for  the-i 
tc  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cayt 

3  into  everlasting  fire.  And  if  thme  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee; 
it  is  better  for  tliee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be 

10  cast  into  hell  fire.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  no"  one  of  these  Httle  ones;  fori  sa} 
unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  [their  angels  in  heaven]  ^^  do  always  behold  the 

11  face  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven.     For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that 

12  which  was  lost.^*  How  [What]  think  ye?  if  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  [doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  upon  the  mountains,  and  gc 

13  and  seek]  ^^  that  which  is  gone  astray?  And  if  so  be  [if  it  be,  lav  yh/7}TaC\  that  he  find 
it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep  [more  over  it,  lir  avroJ  /AaAAor], 

14  than  of  [over]  the  ninety  and  nine  which  [that]  went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish 
[that  .  .  .  perish,  tW  .  .  .  aTT6\t]Tai\. 

1  Vc.  l.^Xachmann  reads  Tjfxepa  (day)  for  S>pa  (AcmT"),  according  to  certain  authorities  of  Origen.  Less  attest 
ed.  rOrigen  leaves  the  matter  undecided,  Kiyiiig  simply:  Kara  [xiv  nva  rdov  at/Tiypd(piuv  iu  dKcivT)  rrj  wpq 
TrpooT]^Ooi/  ol  fxu.97iTal  TCf}  'Iria-ov^  Kara  Se  6.\\a  iy  iK^ivj]  ttj  y\ix€pa..  Cor*  Sinait.  with  the  great  majority 
of  witneesea  read  tipa,  which  has  been  retained  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford. — P.  8.] 

2  Ver.  1.-  [Literally:  greater  (than  others,  or  the  rest),  major;  Lange  :  der  Grossere,  It  is  a  superlative  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form.  The  English  idiom  requires  here  tlie  superlative,  as  ^ixpSr^pos  in  Matt.  xi.  11  is  correctly  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  Version  :  he  that  is  least,  etc.     Comp.  my  notes  on  pp.  205  and  206. — P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  3.— ['E  a;'  ixt}  o-rp  a^fj  t  e  ,  equivalent  as  to  sense  to  /J.€r  av  orjT  € .  The  older  English  trsls.,  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  Cranmer,  Rngers.  the  Genevan  N  T.  of  1557,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  also  Conant,  the  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  U.  (1864) 
unanimously  render :  &£-cept  ye  turn;  Luther:  es  sei  rlevn,dafsihr  ■umkehret  (Luther,  however,  inserts  e«c7i,  which  is 
omitted  in  Some  modern  editions);  Lange  :  wenn  ihmioht  iimgekehi't  seid.  The  Authorized  Version:  ecccepi  ye  be  con- 
verted, is  derived  from  the  ed.  of  the  Geneva  i  Bible  of  1560.  Similarly  the  Eheims'  New  Test,  of  lyS2:  -unleiss  ye  be  con- 
verted.  Campbell  and  Norton  translate  :  unless  ye  be  changed,.  2t  p  4<p€  a  6  ai^  to  turn  oneself,  Is  here  evidently  used  aa 
a  term  for  conversion  under  the  figure  of  turning  back  trom  a  path  previously  pursued,  or  a  return  to  our  proper  and 
normal  relation  to  God,  as  His  obedient  and  confiding  children.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  fxer  av  u  ^7f,  to  change  the 
mind,  which  implies  repentanci^  and  faith.  Lange  presses  ilift  aorist  {untesi*  ye  shall  have  turned),  as  implying  that  the 
.liscipies  were  already  converted  and  needed  only  to  be  confirmed.  See  his  Eaeg.  Nutes  But  the  Saviour  I'efiu'S  here 
more  particularly  to  a  return  of  His  dihciplos  from  the  path  nf  ambitious  rivalry^  which  is  implied  in  tlie  question  of  ver. 
1,  to  a  spirit  of  childlike  simplicity  and  humility.  Convfrsion  may  be  repeated  and  should  be  repeated  after  every  f:  11, 
out  regeneration  cannot  be  repeated  any  more  than  natural  birth  Conversion  is  the  act  of  man  (under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit),  regeneration  is  the  act  of  God. — P.  S.] 

■*  Ver.  '4. — Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [and  Alford]  adopt  the  future  r  air  ^  iviaa  ei  [for  the  lect.  rec.  Taireij'eiJO'T;], 
after  Codd.  B.,  D.,  Z.,  etc. 

s  Ver.  6.— [This  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  (rvfx<p^p€i  a  v  r  w,  and  corresponds  with  Dr.  Lange's  Version :  ea 
ymtzt  ihm—ja  dasu.  Comp.  his  Exeg.  Note  below.  But  for  popular  use  I  would  prefer  the  Authorized  Version  :  it  were 
better  for  him,  and  Luther's  Version  :  dein  ware  es  besser,  which  Ewald  retained,  while  de  Wette  renders:  ihmfrommete 
««.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  6. — ['E  v  tf  €  A  a  7  e  ( ,  literally  :  t?ie  high,  the  open,  the  deep  sea,  as  distinct  from  the  shallowB  near  the  shore. 
Lange :  avfder  Hbhe  {in  die  Tiefe)  des  Meeres.  The  drownhig  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  being  plunged  in  the  high 
sea  with  a  mill-Rtoue  around  the  neck,  but  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  KaTa-wovrii^w^  to  cast  or  »ink  dotD7i  in  the  8e<i 

(■TTtJl'TOs),  — P.  S.]  • 

'  Ver.  T.— [Dr.  Lange  inserts  here  in  the  text  in  smaller  type :  gewQrdm — historisches  GericJUsvi,  ndngniss,  i.  6.,  scan 
dais  have  became  (are  not  originally)  necessary,  as  a  judgment  of  history.— P.  B.] 

8  Ver.  7.— [Lachmann  and  Tregelles  with  sonic  of  the  oldest  authorities,  to  which  must  now  be  added  also  the  Codex 
^■om  Mt.  Sinai,  omit  i  Keivcf)  after  rw  ai/dpioTrcf}.  Lange  translates  accordingly :  wehe  deu  MenscJien,  but  does  not  no- 
tice the  difference  of  reading.    Tischendorf  and  Alford,  however,  retain   iKeivcf. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  8. — B.,  D.,  L.,  and  many  other  Codd.,  read  avr  6u  (it)  for  avra^  which  looks  like  an  emendation.  [The  for- 
mer conforms  in  gender  to  the  nearest  noun,  but  as  to  sense  refers  to  both.] 

10  Ver.  10.— [The  order  in  the  Greek :  ol  6.yy  €\oi  aur  cov  iv  ovpavo7s.  The  order  of  the  E.  T.  misleads, 
w  if  in  heaven  belonged  to  the  verb. — P.  9.] 

11  Ver.  11.— ['HA0e  yap  6  vVos  tov  avOpdoTTov  (Tco(rai  rh  airoXoiAos]  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  on 
the  authc-rity  of  Codd.  B.,  L.,  I.,  [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  it],  and  in  Pome  ancient  versions.  But  it  is  found  in  Cod.  G., 
al.,  and  required  by  the  connection.  It  was  perhaps  omitted,  as  de  Wette  suggests,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  numbering 
the  children  with  the  lost.  [It  is  generally  supposed  that  ver.  11  is  un  insertion  from  Luke  six.  10,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  such  insertion,  and  It  is  made  improbable  by  the  omission  of  the  verb  ^ijTTJo'ai  of  Luke  before  acoffat  (to  866k 
€md  save),  which  would  have  suited  the  Ctjt€i  of  ver.  12.    See  Alford,  who  retains  the  received  text.— P.  S.] 

13  Ver.  12.— [This  Is  the  proper  construction,  connecting  eTri  ra  6p7j  with  ac^eis.  So  the  Yulgate  (nonne  re- 
Unquit  nana  gin  tano^)em  tn  montihus,  et  vadit,  etc.),  the  Peschito,  Luther,  Bengel,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange,  Wiclif,  Tyn- 
dale  {doeth  he  not  leave  ninety  nine  in  the  mountains,  and  go  and  seek),  Cranmer,  Genevan,  Rheims  Verss.,  Campbell, 
Conant,  etc.  The  error  in  the  Authorized  Version  seems  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  Bishops'  Bible,  where  I  find  It 
*E7rt  with  the  accusative  suits  the  verb  a^eis  and  the  idea  of  a  flock  of  sheep  scatterLd  over  a  mountain.  Lachmann  readi 
a  0  7]  ff  e  t  —  Kal  7ropeu6eis,  will  ha  not  leave — and  going  seelc,  etc.  (instead  of  a^els  —  •noo^vBiis),  Dt.  Langfr 
(oUowing  this  reAJing,  stops  the  qujstion  with  opTj.     Objectionable. —P.  S. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  At  that  hour. — Referring  to  the  hour 
Di  which  the  transaction  about  the  tribute-money 
took  place.  The  Messianic  hopes  of  the  disciples  had 
been  greatly  raised,  both  by  that  miracle,  and  by 
the  explanation  of  Jesus  as  to  His  relation  to  the 
theocracy. 

Who  then  is  the  greatest 7  ris  &i>a . — The 
inference  implied  in  S  p  a  seems  to  allude  to  Peter, 
who  had  apparently  again  been  honored  by  an  extra- 
ordinary distinction. — The  greater  (major),  in  rela- 
tion to  zM  others,  is  the  first.  The  Major  Bomus,  or 
the  Primus.  Who  is  7  in  the  present  tense.  From 
the  statement  of  the  Lord,  that,  as  Son  of  the  King, 
He  was  free  from  the  legal  obligations  of  the  theoc- 
racy, they  inferred  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  already  founded.  Besides,  the  question  was  evi- 
dently also  intended  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a 
distinct  statement  on  that  subject. 

Ver.  2.  A  little  child.— A  Uttle  boy.  Accord- 
ing to  [a  late  and  unreliable]  tradition,  the  martyr 
Ignatius  ;  according  to  Paulus,  an  orphan  ;  accord- 
ing to  Bolten,  one  of  the  young  ministering  disci- 
ples. Each  of  these  views  appears  to  us  strained. 
The  main  point  was,  that  He  set  before  them  a  UtUe 
child. 

Ter.  3.  Except  ye  be  converted,*  etc. — The 
use  of  the  aorist  tenses  deserves  special  notice.  Je- 
sus presupposes  that  all  this  had  already  taken  place 
in  "His  disciples — that  they  were  converted,  had  be- 
come Uke  children,  and  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Hence  He  refers  only  to  the  necessity  of 
self-examination  and  probation,  not  to  that  of  a  new 
conversion.  We  note  the  antithesis  in  the  expressions, 
"  t7ie  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven^''  and  "  enter- 
ing into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''^  The  meaning  is  : 
The  first  question  which  you  should  put,  is  about 
your  having  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
they  had  entered  it,  they  had  become  like  the  child 
before  them ;  in  which  case  their  question  could  only 
have  b(  en  caused  by  temporary  surprise.  Hence,  if 
any  one  should  display  hierarchical  tendencies,  or  give 
vent  to  such  feehngs,  the  question  would  naturally 
arise,  whether  he  was  really  converted  at  all.  More 
than  that,  the  statement  implies  that  in  a  certain 
sense  all  hierarchism  is  opposed  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  John  iii.  3,  5,  this 
condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  put 
in  the  present  tense,  and  more  strongly  expressed,  as 
being  born  again.  Conversion,  being  a  complete 
turning  in  moral  respects,  impUes  a  new  birth  so  far 
as  its  divine  cause  and  the  tot^ity  of  the  change  are 
concerned ;  while,  so  far  as  its  moral  aspects  and  its 
claims  to  acknowledgment  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
lescribed  as  becoming  children. 

Ver.  4.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child. — Whoso  will  appear 
humble  and  small,  like  this  child ;  not,  humble  him- 
self like  this  child.  VaUa :  iste  parvulus  lum  se  hvr 
miliat,  sed  htimUis  est.  The  use  of  the  future  tense 
shows  that  something  of  this  kind  was  now  again  to 
take  place  in  the  disciples  as  the  condition  of  their 
future  greatness.  The  expressions  of  the  Saviour 
prove  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  lay  in  the 
modesty  of  the  child,  in  its  want  of  pretension,  which 
enabled  it  to  enjoy  whatever  came  before  it,  without 

*  [In  Germ. :  Wenn  ihr  nicM  umgekehrt  seid,  'unless  ye 
ihall  have  tiirned.    Oomp.  the  Critical  Note,  No.  3,  p.  822. 
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seeking  or  claiming  more  aa  its  due.  The  real  gxeat- 
ness  of  the  child  consists  in  its  perfect  contentment 
with  its  littleness  and  dependence.  By  our  outwarii 
demands  and  our  claims  upon  the  future,  we  only  lo3« 
the  present,  and  with  it,  both  Ufe  and  reality ;  whilt 
the  want  of  pretension  and  care  in  the  child  secures 
to  it,  with  each  passing  moment,  the  enjoyment  ol 
Mfe.  And  this  constitutes  also  the  condition  of  its 
future  greatness.  If  the  child  aimed  at  anything  be- 
yond tlie  limits  of  its  capacity,  such  a  claim  would 
of  itself  ensure  disappointment.  This  absence  of  pro- 
tension  in  the  disciple  of  Christ  constitutes  true  hu- 
mility, to  which,  even  after  our  conversion,  we  must 
ever  and  again  revert.  Only  by  thus  reverting  to 
our  littleness  before  God  and  the  brethren,  can  we 
hope  to  realize  the  Ufe  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to 
enter  upon  the  path  of  development  and  future  great 
ness.  The  use  of  the  simple  future  [t  an  ^  ivdu  e  {) 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  conversion  would  take 
place  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  disciples, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Peter.  In  this  connection, 
the  reader  will  also  recall  the  last  hours  of  Jesus. — 
The  greatest. — According  to  the  measure  of  humil- 
ity, and  each  one  according  to  his  own  idiosyrtcrasy. 

Ver.  6.  And  'whoso  shall  receive  [ct««  at 
only]  one  such  little  child. — The  consequence  anl 
evidence  of  humihty  is,  to  receive  one  such  Uttle 
child.  The  question  has  been  raised,  Whether  we 
are  to  understand  the  terms  in  a  Uteral  or  in  a  spir- 
itual sense,  in  other  words,  of  a  child  in  years,  w  of 
a  child  in  spirit,  as  just  described.  The  former  view 
is  adopted  by  Bengel,  Paulus,  Neander,  and  de  Wotte ; 
the  latter,  by  Erasmus,  Beza,  Calvin,  Grotius,  and 
Meyer.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  spe 
cial  evidence  of  humility,  to  receive  in  the  name  ol 
Jesus  a  Christian  of  such  marked  humility.  Besides, 
the  context  and  Matt.  xxv.  are  in  favor  of  the  formei 
view.  It  is  the  most  honorable  ofiice  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  receive  the  King  Himself;  hence  our 
Lord  says ;  This  distinguished  office  commences  even 
when  you  receive  a  child  in  My  name  (comp.  John 
xxi.  15,  and  the  end  of  Gerson's  Ufe  *).  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  Saviour  here  referred  to  a 
natural,  in  opposition  to  a  spiritual,  child.  Even  a 
poor  negro,  who  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  into 
the  school  of  Christ,  may  be  such  a  child.  In  gen- 
eral, the  expression  applies  to  those  who  are  appa- 
rently smaU,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are  appa- 
rently great,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hence,  to 
catechumens  and  Sunday-school  scholars,  or  to  those 
who  receive  instruction,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
impart  it — to  the  Church  under  guidance,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  part  of  it  which  guides.  The  real  glory 
of  office,  and  the  real  primacy  of  the  Apostles,  was 
to  appear  in  their  spiritual  service  and  in  their  con- 
descension to  those  who  were  small,  in  the  care  of 
the  Lamb  of  Christ  in  the  school  and  the  catechetical 
class.  And  this  promise  applied  in  al'  ts  fulness  to 
such  service  of  love,  even  in  a  singlf  lase. — Shall 
receive,  i.  e.,  into  spiritual  feUowship. 


*  [Br.  Lange  refers  here  to  the  celebrated  Jobn  Charlier 
Gerson,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris  and 
the  theological  leader  of  the  reformatory  councils  of  Piw 
(1409)  and  Constance  (1415).  After  taking  a  prominent  purt 
in  all  the  great  questions  of  his  age,  he  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Lyons,  and  found  his  chief  delight  in  the  instruction  of 
little  children.  Aa  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  called 
once  more  the  children  that  th^  might  pray  with  him 
Lord  of  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  Thy  poor  servant  I  He  ap 
pears  greater  in  this  humility,  than  when  he  swayed  by  hii 
eloquence  the  council  o^  bishops.  He  died  A.  D.  1429,  6i 
years  old. — P.  8.] 
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In  My  name. — Properly,  on  the  ground  of  My 
name ;  the  fellowship  of  faith  combining  and  uniting 
the  teacher  and  the  taught  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
Hence,  neither  referring  exclusively  to  the  faith  of 
bim  who  was  to  receive  (de  Wette),  nor  to  that  of 
those  who  were  to  be  received. 

Ver.  6.  But  whoso  shall  give  offence. — Who- 
Bo  shall  give  him  occasion  for  relapsing  into  unbe- 
lief, as  was  done  by  hierarchical  arrogance.  This 
was  the  offence  with  which  the  Church  was  at  that 
moment  threatened.  There  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
were  turned  from  their  children,  giving  occasion  for 
the  hearts  of  the  children  turning  from  the  fathers 
(see  Mah  iv.  6,  the  concluding  utterance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Luke  i.  17).  These  later  generations 
were  led  into  unbehef  by  the  hierarchical  pretensions 
p*'  the  fathers,  with  their  traditions. 

One  of  these  little  ones  (a  single  one). — Those 
of  whom  this  child  was  a  type.  As  formerly,  the  Ut- 
ile ones  being  the  beginners  in  the  faith,  or  occupy- 
ing a  lower  place  in  the  Church ;  hence  those  who 
were  naturally  or  spiritually  httle.  But  evidently 
those  who  had  become  little,  in  the  sense  of  being 
thoroughly  humbled,  are  not  so  easily  shaken  in  their 
faith  by  hierarchical  pretensions. 

It  were  better  for  him,  or  Hterally  :  it  profit, 
eth  him  for  this  (irvfirpepeL  ai  t  aS  'III  a)  that 
a  millstone  were  hanged,  etc. — Meyer  deems  it 
imperative  to  take  the  'I  v  a  ,  in  the  expression 
a  V  ^  <p  f  p  c  I  'iv a^  in  the  proper  sense.  He  ex- 
plains, though  not  very  clearly,  that  the  text  im- 
plies that  his  conduct  would  si-bserve  thai  special 
purpose.  Following  the  trace  here  indicated,  we 
iufcr  that  the  offence  given  arose  from  a  desire 
after  spiritual  domination.  This  motive,  then,  of  his 
offence  (domination  over  the  conscience)  is  ironicallt/ 
characterized  in  the  text  as  profiting  him  (badly), 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  millstone  hanged,  etc. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  quoting  an  analogous  say- 
ing of  Luther,  addressed  to  the  Elector  John  :  "  A 
forced  Christian  is  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
guest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  whom  God  takes 
special  dehght,  and  whom  He  will  ceitainly  set  high- 
est up  among  the  angels — in  the  deipezi  bottom  of 
hell."  Of  course,  the  statement  applies  much  more 
fully  to  hierarchical  pretensions.  His  arrogance  and 
his  domination  profiteth  him — yes,  for  this  purpose, 
that  a  millstone  shall  be  hanged,  etc. — We  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  S}'mbolical  expressions, 
millstone  and  sea.  From  other  passages  we  learn 
that  hierarchism  is  destined  to  perish  in  the  angry 
waves  of  the  sea  of  nations,  or  in  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tions (Matt.  vii.  6 ;  Rev.  xiii.  1,  etc.).  The  expres- 
sion millstone  is,  in  the  first  instance,  intended  to  des- 
ignate a  very  large  stone  (Kev.  xviii.  21),  more 
especially  the  large  upper  millstone  which  was  driven 
round  by  asses.*  However,  the  tenn  is  not  merely 
intended  to  refer  to  the  weight  of  the  stone,  but  also 
to  the  object  which  it  serves  in  the  miU.  The  latter 
is  a  figure  of  life,  in  its  means  of  support  (Matt.  xxiv. 
41 ;  Rev.  xviii.  22),  while  the  millstone  refers  to  the 
motive  power.  But  the  possessions  of  the  temple 
were  the  load  by  which  a  corrupt  hierarchy  was  ulti- 
mitely  drawn  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  perdition 
(James  v.  1).  To  the  Jews  generally,  the  temple  be- 
came in  the  end  a  millstone  hung  round  their  neck, 
Which  drew  them  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  of  nations. 


*  [Hence  de  "Wette  and  Mever  translate  /xi^\oj  ovikSs 
literally  ;  EJseUniuhlsteiii,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller 
bund']niUstones.~P.  S.l 


But  this  was  not  the  end  of  offences.  The  kut  a 
n  ofT  I  <T  fi.  li  s  "  was  a  mode  of  punishment  common 
among  the  Gre»iks,  Romans,  Syrians,  and  Phoenicians, 
but  not  among  the  Jews.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dramatic  and  strong  expression  of  the  idea  :  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  life."  (Meyer.)  But  even  this 
heathen  form  of  punishment  deserves  notice.  The 
Jewish  hierarchy  was  to  be  swept  away  by  heu. 
thens. 

Ver.  1.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  ofc 
fences. — The  world  as  such  does  not  give,  but  receive 
offences  from  false  disciples  ;  and  that  in  what  may 
be  designated  its  border  land,  where  it  is  represented 
by  the  httle  ones.  The  offence  of  these  httle  ones 
would  accumulate  to  such  an  amount  as  to  bring  a 
woe  upon  the  whole  world  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  IB ; 
Rev.  xvii.  5). 

For  it  must  needs  be. — Not  referring  to  fate, 
or  to  a  metaphysical,  but  to  a  historical  avayn-n,  01 
the  necessary  connection  between  guilt  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  in  this  sense  not  merely  allowed  by  God, 
but  "  ultimately  traceable  to  the  divine  counsel." 
(Meyer.) 

But  woe  to  the  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh. — The  offence  {t  h  (xxdv^aKov)  is  the 
guilt  of  an  individual,  giving  rise  to  offences  (to  trxav 
i  aha),  which  themselves  are  sent  by  way  of  judg 
ment.  And  if  woe  descends  on  the  world  on  account 
of  these  offences,  how  much  more  does  it  hold  tru« 
of  the  man  who  is  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  them ! 
Iiistances  of  individuals  who  gave  such  offences  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  ;  as,  for  example,  Judas, 
Caiaphas,  etc.  (On  the  other  aspect  of  historical  ne- 
cessity, comp.  the  word  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  19.) 

Ver.  8.  Wherefore,  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot 
offend  thee. — Comp.  ch.  v.  29.  De  Wette  and  oth- 
ers regard  this  as  a  mere  repetition  not  suitable  in 
this  connection,  as  referring  to  seduction  by  our  own 
senses  and  not  by  the  instrumentahty  of  others.  But 
it  should  be  noted,  that  in  the  former  passage  the  ex- 
pression is  used  in  comiection  with  marriage  offences ; 
and  here,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  offences, — tho 
link  of  connection  being  the  mystical  idea  of  mai> 
riage.  Hence  it  means.  If  thine  hand,  or  thy  foot,  oi 
thine  eye,  threaten  to  sever  the  union  between  thy 
heart  and  Christ.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  them 
selves  offended  by  their  hand,  their  foot,  or  their  eye, 
before  they  become  an  offence  to  others.  The  text 
aptly  adds,  the  foot,  to  the  other  emblems  mentioned 
in  ch.  V.  29,  which  in  this  connection  have  a  different 
meaning  from  the  earlier  passage.  The  hand  here 
designates  special  aptitude  and  inclination  for  ecclesi- 
astical government ;  the  foot,  for  ecclesiastical  exer- 
tion and  missionary  undertakings ;  the  eye,  for  ec- 
clesiastical perception  and  knowledge.  All  these  gifts 
should  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Spurit  of  Christ, 
and  serve  for  the  advancement  and  edification  of  the 
little  ones,  instead  of  inducing  pride  or  contempt  of 
inferiors. 

It  will  look  fairer,  iia\  6  v  <t  ol  i  itt  ir  {it 
is  better  for  thee). — The  Hebrews  combined  the 
two  ideas  of  goodness  and  beauty  under  the  teim 
good,  while  the  Greeks  comprehended  them  undei 
that  of  fair.  Both  views  may  equally  be  expressed 
in  Christian  language.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
idea  of  beauty  is  brought  prominently  forward,  with 
special  reference  to  the  maiming  caused  by  moral 
necessity.  PhilologicaUy  we  note,  that  the  positiTj 
degree  Ka\6v  is  here  combined  with  the  compara 
tive  i),  on  account  of  the  attractive  combmatioi 
of  the  two  constructions.     (Comp.  Meyer.) 


CHAP.  XYin.  1-14. 


Halt.  -The  loss  of  one  foot  causes  the  other  to 
bait.  The  expression  ''  maimed"  refers  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  arms. 

Ver.  10.  Take  heed.— Our  Lord  again  addresses 
Bimself  to  the  disciples,  who  were  not  to  give  of- 
fence. He  mentions  the  ca-use  of  such  offence  as  con- 
sisting in  contempt^  more  especially  of  these  little  ones. 
Accordingly,  He  now  points  out  the  high  value  which 
God  sets  upon  them. 

Their  angels  in  heaven  do  always  behold. 
-De  Wette ;  "  In  the  Old  Testament  we  only  read 
of  guardian  angels  of  empires  (Dan.  x.  13,  20).  But 
at  a  later  period  the  Jews  believed  also  in  the  ex- 
istence of  guardian  angels  for  individuals  (Targ.  Jon- 
athan; Gen.  xxxiii.  10  ;  xxxv.  10  ;  xlviii.  16.  Eisen- 
tnenger,  Neuentdecktes  Judenthum,  i.  389).  Similarly 
also  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xii.  1  ?)  The  expres- 
sion, that  the  guardian  angels  of  these  children  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  God,  or  are  near  unto  Hkn 
(as  the  servants  of  a  king,  2  Kings  xxv.  19),  implies, 
that  God  specially  cares  for  them.  But  as  Jesus 
cannot  ascribe  any  partiality  to  God,  even  for  inno- 
cent children,  the  whole  statement  must*be  regarded 
as  a  figurative  expression,  indicating  the  high  value 
attaching  to  these  children,  and  the  importance  of 
their  spiritual  welfare."  Meyer,  in  opposition  to 
de  Wette,  justly  remarks:  "The  behef  in  guardian 
angels  is  here  clearly  admitted  by  Christ.  Critics 
should  simply  acknowledge  the  fact,  without  adopts 
ing  the  idea  that  it  appUes  to  patron  saints  enjoying 
peculiar  bliss  in  heaven."  Grotius  takes  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  this  passage,  which  of  course  most 
Protestant  divines  controvert.  Grotius  appeals  to 
Origen  (Homil.  viii.  in  Crenesin),  to  TertulUan  {de 
Baptismo),  and  to  Clement,  who  speaks  of  the  pro- 
tecting demon  in  which  the  Platonists  beUeved.  Still, 
Clement  does  not  maintain  in  so  many  words  that 
every  one  had  his  patron  angel.  Origen,  and  after 
him  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  held  that  every  person  was 
accompanied  both  by  a  good  and  by  an  evil  angel. 
The  view  of  Grotius  is  somewhat  different.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  general  guardianship  of  angels,  rather 
than  in  the  attendance  of  individual  messengers  of 
mercy.  Olshausen  applies  the  passage  to  the  pre- 
existent  ideal  of  men.  But  it  deserves  notice,  that 
while  Jesus  evidently  admits  the  doctrine  concerning 
guardian  angels,  which  had  been  fully  developed  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Apocrypha,  He  lays  special  em- 
phasis not  so  much  on  that  subject,  as  on  the  fact, 
that  the  angels  of  these  little  ones  always  behold  the 
face  of  God.  Not  only  are  they  highly  placed,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  actively  employed — as  if  God 
were  through  them  always  Himself  looking  upon 
these  little  ones.  There  is  a  most  special  Providence 
watching  over  the  Uttle  ones,  of  which  the  angels  are 
the  medium,  and  in  which  the  angelic  life  of  these 
children  is  combined  with  the  highest  guardianship 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  fundamental  idea  is, 
that  the  highest  angels  of  God  in  heaven  represent 
the  smallest  subjects  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  Ps. 
cxiii.  6,  6.  The  eye  of  God  rests  in  special  protec- 
tion on  the  young  seed  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xix.). 
But  as  Christ  is  the  Angel  of  His  presence  in  a  unique 
gense,  while  here  we  read  of  angels  of  the  presence 
in  the  plural  (the  idea  being  formed  after  the  analogy 
of  the  ministers  of  eastern  kings,  2  Kings  xxv.  19, 
eomp.  with  1  Kings  x.  8),  it  follows,  that  Christ  Him- 
jelf,  art  the  great  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  is  Him- 
self the  central-point  of  this  angelic  guardianship. 

Ver  11.  That  which  is  lost. — A  strong  gener- 
al expression,  designating  those  who  are  lost.   Meyer : 


those  who  had  incurred  eternal  damnation.  But  tht 
succeeding  parable  shows  that  our  Lord  rather  refer! 
to  those  who  had  strayed  and  were  in  misery.  The 
conduct  of  Christ  forms  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
the  men  giving  offence.  He  came  to  save  that  whicl 
was  lost ;  while  they,  in  their  pride,  repelled  those 
who  had  lately  given  hope  of  escaping  from  their  lost 
state.  Hence  also,  as  the  Angel  of  the  presence,  and 
as  Saviour  of  the  lost,  Christ  Himself  is  surety  to  n 
that  these  little  ones  are  represented  in  the  presence 
of  His  Father  by  Himself  and  His  associates. 

[Stier  :  "  Here  is  Jacob's  ladder  planted  before 
our  eyes :  beneath  are  the  little  ones  [the  children 
of  age  and  of  grace] ; — then  their  angels  ;— then  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  in  whom  alone  man  is  exalted 
above  the  angels,  who,  as  the  great  Angel  of  ths 
Covenant,  cometh  from  the  presence  and  bosom  of 
the  Father  to  save  those  that  were  lost;  and  above 
Him  again  (ver.  14)  the  Father  Himself,  and  His  good 
pleasure." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  12.  What  think  ye? — In  ch.  xv.  4,  this 
parable  is  again  introduced  in  a  different  context. 
But  wc  readily  trace  an  internal  connection  between 
these  two  occasions,  both  in  reference  to  the  circum' 
stances  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the  state 
of  feeling  prevaihng  at  the  time.  Tlie  difference,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  ninety-nine  sheep  are  reprepent- 
ed  as  left  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
wilderness,  is  unimportant.  Of  greater  moment  ia 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  parable 
is  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  themselves  repre- 
sent the  ninety-nine  sheep,  while  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  it  is  spoken  to  the  New  Testament  shepherds, 
who,  after  the  example  of  the  Master,  were  to  take 
special  charge  of  the  lost. 

Ver.  14.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father. — He  has  no  fixed  purpose  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  perish.  We  regard  this  as  a  decisive 
statement  against  the  doctrine  of  actual  predestina- 
tion to  condemnation.  This  negation  implies,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  denial  of  all  those  assumptions  ac- 
cording to  which  hierarchical  minds  attempt  judicial- 
ly to  fix  the  state  of  souls.  For  this  they  have  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  gospel ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  human  traditions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  statement  of  Christ,  also,  evidently 
implies  an  aflSrmation,  that  God  willeth  that  all  should 
be  saved  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  He  would  secure  for  Him- 
self the  full  number  of  His  flock  ;  and  hence  calleth 
sinners,  and  more  particularly  the  lost.  On  this  very 
ground,  then.  His  great  care  is  on  behalf  of  that 
which  is  lost ;  His  is  saving  grace.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  His  administration  directed  by  grace,  that,  in 
view  of  it,  one  lost  sheep  may  exceed  in  importance 
ninety-nine  who  are  not  lost.  These  ninety-nine  sheep 
either  feed  themselves  (according  to  the  passage  in 
the  text),  or  else  deem  themselves  independent  of 
special  hielp  (according  to  the  passage  in  Luke).  At 
all  events,  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  lost 
sheep,  whether  the  idea  of  "  lost "  be  taken  in  tha 
objective,  as  in  the  text,  or  in  the  subjective  sense, 
as  in  Luke.  To  all  such  the  blessed  decree  of  grace 
appUes,  and  for  such  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  ar 
waiting. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  scarcely  requires  any  argument  to  show  thai 
this  statement  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  little  child 
affords  no  evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  original 
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sin.  When  Jesua  called  Peter  blessed,  He  referred 
to  his  faith  as  Peter,  not  to  his  individuality  as  Si- 
mon. Simil  irly,  when  setting  the  child  in  the  midst, 
It  is  its  childlikeness,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  its 
youth,  far  less  that  of  its  innocence,  which  is  intend- 
ed as  an  emblem  and  model.  Children  are  here  a 
symbol  of  humihty,  just  as  natural  birth  is  a  symbol 
of  regeneration.  Hence  we  also  infer  that  the  Lord 
here  alluded  to  the  natural  humility  of  the  child,  to 
its  dependence,  need  of  affection,  and  consequent 
want  of  pretension,  as  well  as  to  its  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  moment. 

2.  Who  is  (he  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
— Who  has  the  primacy  ?  It  might  almost  seem  as 
if  the  disciples  were  relapsing  into  their  old  Jewish 
views  of  a  carnal  kingdom,  with  political  offices, 
ranks,  and  dignities  attaching  to  it.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  They  knew  that  their  ^KKX-qaia  was 
destined  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  ancient  theocracy, 
and  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Still,  they  had 
as  yet  no  adequate  conception  of  a  spiritual  order  of 
things,  and  accordingly  transferred  to  the  Church 
their  political  and  hierarchical  associations.  If  a 
Church  was  to  be  founded,  a  hierarchy  must,  in  their 
opinion,  be  instituted  along  with  it.  This  idea  seems 
to  have  been  further  confirmed  in  their  minds  after 
the  transaction  about  the  tribute-money,  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  noted  rather  the  distinction  con- 
ferred on  Peter,  than  the  humiliation  which  he  had 
experienced. 

3.  As  the  inquiry  of  the  disciples  bore  so  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  the 
symbolical  action  of  the  Master,  in  placing  a  child  in 
the  midst  of  tliem,  formed  the  most  complete  refuta- 
tion of  tiieir  theory.  Still,  this  transaction  does  not 
in  the  least  invalidate  the  institution  of  the  apostoli- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  office  (oh.  xvi.).  Hence  the  pas- 
sage must  be  regarded  as  only  more  clearly  defining 
the  ecclesiastical  office,  as  a  ministry  of  love  (a  min- 
isterial office  for  the  sacerdotium  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, according  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel), 
— a  ministry  of  humility,  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
claims  ;  of  condescension  to  httle  ones,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  ascending  grades  ;  and  of  pastoral  watch- 
fulness, in  opposition  to  hierarchical  pride  and  dom- 
ination, whicli  is  here  characterized  and  condemned 
both  as  the  grand  offence  of  New  Testament  times, 
and  as  the  greatest  temptation  and  corruption  of  the 
Christian  world.  From  this  explanation  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  enabled  to  gather  the  great  outlines  of  New 
Testament  Church  order;  1.  Its  leading  principles 
(in  our  section) ;  again,  2.  the  rules  of  Christian  dis- 
cipline ;  3.  those  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ab- 
solution.   The  leading  principles  are  as  follows  : 

a.  First  principle  :  Except  ye  be  converted. — 
Conversion  is  the  primary  condition,  not  only  of  be- 
ing leaders  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  even  of 
being  members  of  it.  This  conversion  must  be  more 
particularly  characterized  by  a  childlike  want  of  pre- 
tension,— i.  e.,  by  spiritual  humility,  which  may  be 
described  as  repentance  in  a  pei-manent  form.  Hence 
the  imperious  hierarch  excludes  himself,  both  by  his 
spirit  and  by  his  conduct,  not  only  from  office,  but 
even  from  the  kingdoir  of  heaven  itself.  He  ceases 
not  merely  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  but  even  a 
Chiistian.  AH  such  desires  after  primacy  must  be 
removed  by  conversion  and  regeneration.  Luther  : 
"  Who  has  ever  seen  an  animal  living  after  its  head 
was  dead  "  " 

b.  Second  principle  :  Whosoever  tlierefore  shall 
tumble  himself. — Bank  or  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of 


heaven  is  to  be  proportionate  to  humility  and  to  tin 
ministry  of  love.  In  other  words,  real  conueseensioE 
(not  merely  by  such  phrases  as  the  papal  servvs  ser^ 
varum)  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  real  exaltation. 
The  general  basis  underlying  all  is,  that  all  are  equal 
and  one  in  Christ.  The  desires  after  primacy  are  to 
give  place  to  an  opposite  desire  after  fraternal  8e^ 
vice  of  love. 

c.  Third  principle  :  Whoso  shall  receive  oni 
such  little  child. — Christ  would  have  us  recognize  and 
receive  Himself  in  these  little  ones,  or  in  beginners 
in  the  faith.  Our  evangelical  ministry  is  to  be  ch.ar- 
acterized  by  respect  and  veneration  for  the  hfe  that 
is  of  God,  or  for  Christ  in  His  little  ones.  Thus  th( 
pastoral  oflace  is  to  combine  the  qualities  of  freedom 
on  the  one,  and  of  love  on  the  other,  hand ;  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  made  the  means  of  training  the 
young  and  the  weak  in  faith  to  the  manhood  and 
full  stature  in  Christ. 

Thus  there  are  three  degrees  of  evangelical  pri- 
macy— humble  faith,  condescension  to  the  little  ones, 
and  the  training  and  elevating  them — in  opposition 
to  the  three  stages  of  hierarchical  primacy.  The  lat- 
ter are — 1.  Progressive  symbolical  conversion  to  hie- 
rarchism ;  2.  hierarchical  gradations ;  3.  contempt 
of  the  congi'egation  of  the  Uttle  ones.  Accordingly, 
the  triple  crown  of  the  true  minister  of  Christ  con 
sists  in  conversion  and  humility,  fraternal  service  of 
love,  and  veneration  for  the  priestly  character  of  the 
congregation  (Christ  in  the  little  ones). 

4.  Hut  whoso  shall  offejnd. — We  have  now  a  delin- 
eation of  the  opposite  conduct. 

a.  From  the  context  we  gather  that  the  passage 
applies  exclusively  to  offences  arising  from  hierarch- 
ical pride,  self-exaltation  and  contempt  of  these  little 
ones.  The  Lord  first  refers  to  the  sin,  and  then  to  the 
punishment. 

6.  Jesua  announces  that  great  danger  and  cor- 
ruption would  accrue  to  the  world  from  these  offen- 
ces.   Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  ! 

e.  The  Lord  shows  how  His  servants  may  come 
to  give  offence  to  others,  having  been  first  tempted 
and  seduced  themselves  (being  offended  by  their 
hand,  their  foot,  or  their  eye).  From  the  context  we 
gather  that  in  this  connection  the  term  hand  refers 
to  ecclesiastical  despotism  (Matt,  xxiii.  IS,  14), /oo< 
to  activity  in  proselytizing  (Matt,  xxiii.  16),  and  eye 
to  pride  of  knowledge  which  would  seek  to  exalt  pa- 
tristic, gnostic,  theosophic,  or  mystical  lore  and  fel- 
lowship above  the  Church,  Rom.  xii.  3.  The  Apostle 
John,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  saying,  himself 
afforded  a  signal  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off  (see  the  author's  Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  1021).  Stier  (iii.  26)  seems  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  John's  special  training  for  the  high 
place  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

d.  The  source  of  these  offences  :  contempt  of  the 
Uttle  ones.  This  is  to  give  place  to  a  proper  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  character,  of  their  mysteriouH  prox- 
imity to  God,  of  their  calling  and  object  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  of  their  glorious  and  blessed 
representatives  and  guardians,  viz.,  the  angels  and 
Christ  Himself 

5.  Both  the  above  antitheses  are  now  explaineu 
and  illustrated  by  the  fundamental  idea  and  charai 
teristic  featui-e  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  in 
compassion.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  savt 
that  which  was  lo  it.  Christ  primarily  came  to  seek 
that  which  was  lost,  and  not  merely  the  little  ones 
In  this  economy  of  sovereign  pity,  where  the  Savioiu 
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descends  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery,  there  to  dis- 
play in  ail  its  fulness  His  character  as  Eedeemer,  it 
IS  impossible  that  His  subordinate  servants  should 
enter  upon  an  opposite  course.  The  watchfulness  of 
the  faithful  shepherd  in  the  mountains  serves  as  an 
emblem  of  the  faithfulness  of  our  heavenly  Shepherd. 
But  the  root  and  spring  of  their  life  must  ultimately 
be  traced  to  the  gracious  purpose  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  who  willeth  not  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
perish. 

6.  The  fact,  that  in  Matt,  xviii.  the  disciples  are 
introduced  as  aaldng  the  Lord  who  was  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  incontestably  proves  that 
He  could  not  have  meant  His  statement  in  Matt.  xvi. 
to  imply  that  Peter  was  to  enjoy  any  primacy  in  the 
Jhurch. 

1.  We  may  here  remark,  that  for  educational  pur- 
poses it  is  well,  wisely  to  set  before  children  the  two 
great  dangers — of  excessive  childishness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  an  unchildlike  spirit. 


aOMILETICAL  AND  PPwACTICAL. 

The  Lord  Himself  must  settle  the  question  about 
primacy. — Primacy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
to  obscure  children. — The  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Lord  against  any  human  primacy  in  His  Church. — 
Let  us  take  the  httle  ones,  and  not  the  great  of  this 
world,  as  our  model  for  the  offices  and  dignities  in 
the  Church. — The  little  child  a  warning  lesson  set  be- 
fore the  Apostles. — How  the  Lord  has  made  children 
a  perpetual  and  living  condemnation  of  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.-^The  child  a  twofold  em- 
blem: 1.  A  model  to  those  who  deem  themselves 
great,  how  they  are  to  become  little,  and  thereby  really 
great ;  2.  a  symbol  of  those  who  are  little  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  and  who  are  not  to  be  offended  by  spirit- 
ual domination. — Personal  regeneration  the  condition 
of  ecclesiastical  greatness. — It  is  altogether  vain  to 
contend  for  a  position  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  there 
is  any  question  as  to  our  having  entered  into  it. — 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  ;  "  or,  aims  after  worldly 
groatness  in  the  Church,  are  in  reality  aims  after  go- 
ing beyond  its  pale. — A  perversion  of  the  office  of 
minister  into  ruler,  as  raising  the  question  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  our  first  conversion. — In  what  respect 
may  children  serve  as  models  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ  ? — To  Christians  generally  ? — Self-abasement 
the  only  road  to  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— How  the  little  ones  grow,  just  because  they  are 
Uttle. — How  the  want  of  pretension  in  children  se- 
cures their  enjoyment  of  life  and  their  pre-eminence. 
— The  threefold  sermon  of  the  Lord  on  the  subject 
of  the  little  ones  :  1.  Become  as  little  children,  in  or- 
der to  become  Christians ;  2.  Receive  these  little 
children  for  Christ's  sake ;  3.  Offend  not  these  httle 
children,  who  enjoy  the  guardianship  of  the  angels 
and  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — Whoso  shall 
receive  one  such  Uttle  child. — Only  he  who  can  feed 
the  lambs  can  feed  the  sheep;  se«  John  xx.  15. — 
Honorable  distinction  of  the  office  of  teacher. — Sa- 
credness  of  tlio  catechetical  office. — Solemn  judgment 
resting  on  those  who  give  offence  to  the  little  ones.— 
To  what  offences  did  the  Lord  specially  refer  in  the 
text  ? — Offences  are  unavoidable,  yet  their  authors 
ire  chargeable  with  them. — If  we  are  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  members  of  Christ,  let  us  beware  of 
taking  offence  in  our  own  members. — How  a  Chris- 
k'a  1  may  become  an  offence  in  the  Church :  1 .  By 


the  domination  of  his  hand  ;  2.  by  the  spurious  proa 
elytizing  zeal  of  his  foot ;  S.  by  the  fanatical  ami 
distorted  perceptions  of  his  eye. — How  a  Christian 
is  to  make  sure  of  his  fellowship  with  the  Church, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  Rou. 
xii.  3 ;  in  the  same  manner  also  to  secure  his  own 
salvation. — The  abuse  of  God's  gifts  for  selfish  pur- 
poses will  ensure  our  ruin. — Christ  condescending  to 
seek  that  which  was  lost  a  model  to  His  servants. — 
How  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  of  those  who  would 
assume  the  mastery  in  the  Church,  are  opposed :  1 . 
Christ  descended,  and  then  ascended ;  2.  they  ascend, 
and  then  descend,  as  if  a  millstone  were  hanged 
round  their  necks,  and  they  drawn  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea.' — The  ministry  of  the  gospel  not  priestly 
domination,  but  pastoral  service. — The  faithfulness 
of  earthly  shepherds  a  symbol  of  that  of  the  Great 
Shepherd. — Why  the  Shepherd  cherishes  so  much 
the  lost  sheep  :  1.  Because  it  is  a  lost  hfe,  and  not  a 
dead  possession ;  2.  because  He  is  a  faithful  Shep- 
herd, full  of  compassion,  not  one  who  reckons  close- 
ly.— One  lost  sheep  may  be  of  greater  importance  to 
the  Good  Shepherd  than  ninety  and  nine  who  have 
not  gone  astray ;  or,  the  infinite  glory  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace. — "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father," 
etc.  Lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  by  the  Church  : 
1.  In  respect  of  doctrine;  2.  in  respect  of  rule;  3. 
in  respect  of  the  mission  of  the  Church. — The  three- 
fold will :  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  will,  1. 
in  heaven  above ;  2.  on  Golgotha ;  3.  in  the  heart 
of  the  Church. 

Starke  : — Iledinger  :  What  a  shame  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  should  be  engrossed  with  pride 
and  ambition,  when  their  Head  has  become  their  ser- 
vant, and  for  their  sake  humbled  Himself  even  unto 
death  ! — Zeuius  :  It  is  the  wicked  way  of  man  that 
each  one  seeks  to  become  high,  not  lowly — to  rule, 
not  to  serve. — It  is  not  said.  Become  Uttle  children, 
but,  Become  as  Uttle  children. — Langii  opus  bibl. 
The  innocence  of  children  appears  especially  in  their 
simplicity,  humiUty,  love,  kindUness,  and  obedience, 
viewing  these  qualities  alone,  and  irrespective  of  their 
faults. — Zeisivx :  He  who  is  lowest  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  the  world,  is  greatest  before  God. — 
Think  not  how  you  may  become  great,  but  rather 
how  ye  may  be  made  small. — What  a  blessed  work, 
and  what  glorious  reward,  to  become  the  patron  and 
friend  of  children,  of  orphans,  and  of  the  weak  ! — 
Canslein  :  To  build  orphanages  is  a  great  work. — 
What  precious  treasure  have  parents  in  their  chil- 
dren, since  for  their  sakes  the  holy  angels  and  Christ 
Himself  lodge  with  them  !  Bibl.  Wurt. — Quesnel  : 
If  to  offend  one  soul  is  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God, 
how  awful  must  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  offend 
a  whole  town  or  country  ! — Offences  are  the  source 
of  fearful  evU  to  the  world ;  but  tliey  are  made  to 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

lAsco  : — The  main  point  consists  in  that  sense 
of  weakness  and  dependence  which  is  characteristic 
of  children. 

Gerlach  : — On  account  of  their  weakness,  chil- 
dren require  the  special  protection  of  angels ;  but 
they  are  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  He 
selects  for  that  purpose  His  most  exalted  messen- 
gers. 

Hmhner : — The  human  heart  is  naturaUy  incUnec? 
to  self-exaltation,  and  both  ambition  and  pride  find 
their  way  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — How 
Christ  answered  the  inquiry,  what  constituted  true 
and  what  spurious  greatness. — Each  one  of  us  r© 
quires  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  heart. — A  chi)  i 
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like  spiiit,  the  basis  of  true  religion. — A  childlike 
Jpirit :  humility,  guilelessness,  forgetfulnes8  of  self, 
teachableness,  faith. —  Goltz  (from  Spangenberg  and 
Luther) ;  The  child  the  living  symbol  of  the  destiny 
of  man. — The  more  willing  thou  art  to  become  a 
child,  the  more  fully  wilt  thou  experience  that  God 
is  thy  Father. — The  time  will  come  when  God  will  ac- 
knowledge quiet,  humble,  anc\  retiring  souls. — Those 
who  seduce  simple  and  unsuspecting  minds  incur  the 
heaviest  guilt. — The  world  the  scene  of  offences. — 
Every  other  evil  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
ttumber  of  seductions  in  the  world. — Children  and 
childlike  persons  the  special  favorites  of  Heaven. — 
To  train  children  is  to  give  joy  to  the  angels. — Bren- 


tius,  Prcefatio  caiechismi  :  In  medio  puerorum  ven 
sari  est  esse  in  medio  angelorum,  —  On  the  whoU 
section : — The  conversion  to  childlikeness  of  spin' 
which  the  Lord  here  requires:  1.  Its  character;  2. 
its  importance. — How  Christ,  the  Friend  of  children, 
recommends  children  to  our  care.- — Christ  is  thai 
faithful  Shepherd  who  has  left  His  thousands  on  the 
heavenly  mountains  (the  angelic  hosts,  as  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  has  it.  Cat.  xv.)  to  come  down  and  seek 
the  lost  sheep  of  humanity. — Rieger  [Five  Sermons^ 
Leipzig,  1766) ;  The  gracious  care  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  and  of  Christ  even  for  a  single  soul. 

Bachmann : — The  high  value  attaching  to  chil- 
dren in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


B.   The  Discipline  of  the  Church.     Ch.  XVIH.  15-20. 

15  Moreover  [But]  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  [sin,  d/iaprijoT;]  '  against  thee,'  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 

16  thy  brother.     But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 

17  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established  [o-ra^g].  And  if 
he  shall  neglect  to  bear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church:'  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church  [also,  Kai'l,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man   [heathen]  and  a  publican. 

18  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven; 

19  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Again  [verily]*  I 
say  unto  you.  That  if  [only]  two  of  you  shall  agree '  on  earth  as  touching  anything 
that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven. 

20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

*  Ver.  15. — [Compare  ver.  21,  where  the  E.  V.  renders  a^apTav^iv'.  s-in. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  15.— Laohmann  and  Tlschendnrf  [not  in  his  large  critical  edition  of  1S59],  after  Cod.  B.,  a].,  omit  fls  ai 
\against  iliee).    Tbe  omission  made  the  sense  clearer;  but  for  this  very  reason  tlie  words  saould  be  retained. 

3  Ver.  17.— [Here  €  k  KXna  ia  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  par-iiculnr  or  Ineiil  congregation,  as  often  in  the  Epistlea, 
while  in  xvi.  18  it  means  tbe  church  universal,  since  no  individual  congregation  (or  denomination)  has  the  promise  of  in- 
destructible lifo,     Comp.  on   e  rt  k  A  7;  ff  i  a ,  and  its  proper  translation,  the  Crit.  Note  No.  4  on  p.  293.— P.  8.] 

<  Ver.  19.— The  reading  iriXiv  aiirtv  [instead  of  ivaKiv  withont  afi-qv]  is  very  strongly  attested  [and  adopted 
by  Tlschendorf  and  Alford.  Lachuiann  reads  afxiiv  withont  iriXiv,  and  gives  Cod.  B.  as  his  authority.  But  this  is  an 
error;  the  Vatican  Code.x,  both  in  the  edition  of  Angelo  Mai  and  that  of  Phil.  Buttmann  inn.,  roads  TrdKm  auvv. 
-P.  S.]  J      .  f  ( 

1  Ver.  19.— The  future  a  v  fitp  co  vt)  cr  0  v  a- 1  v  Is  best  attested.  [Adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford.  Sustained  by 
Cod.  Sinait.  which  reads:  ^aj'  5t>o  avutpoiit-liaovcni/  s{  Onihi/.  Lachmann  reads  with  Cod.  Vaticanus  and  teat.  rec.  the 
jubjunctive  rrunttxufiitr  ui  am,  which  looks  like  a  grammatical  emendation.  Meyer  (IS.'iS)  and  Tischendorf  (1889)  qnote 
Cod.  B.  In  favor  of  the  future,  but  both  the  editions  of  this  Codex  by  Angelo  Mai  (Rome,  1S57,  and  sec.  ed.,  1859)  and  that 
of  Phil.  Buttmann  (Berlin,  1S62)  read  the  subjunctive,  as  stated  previously  by  Birch  and  Lachmann.  The  o:  or  o\i  seemt 
to  be  very  indistinctly  written  in  the  original  MS.,  so  as  to  account  for  the  difference  among  the  collators  and  editorR 
Comp.  the  note  in  Buttmann's  edition  of  Cod.  Vat.,  p.  501,  sub  Matt  xviil.  19,— P.  S.j 

Ver.  15.  Against  thee Not  merely  referring 

to  personal  offences,  but  rather  to  sins,  which,  being 
done  in  presence  of  others,  cannot  but  excite  atten- 
tion and  give  offence.  Viewed  in  the  context,  it 
might  be  paraphrased :  Sin  not  against  thy  brother 
by  giving  him  offence.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
overcome  by  the  discipline  of  love  the  offence  which 
he  has  given  thee. 

Between  thee  and  him  alone First  measure. 

Brotherly  admonition,  or  private  entreaty.  Meyer: 
"  The  administration  of  reproof  is  here  represented 
as  intervenmg  between  the  two  parties."  But  this 
critic  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  text  refers  to 
party  disputes.  Of  course,  the  expression  implieJ 
that  the  guilt  rests  with  our  brother. 

Thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. — ^Euthym, 
Zigab. :  In  respect  of  brotherly  fellowship.     Meyer, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Logical  Connection. — Meyer  denies  the  existence 
»f  such  a  connection  with  the  preceding  context,  and 
objects  to  the  construction  of  Beza :  "  Ubi  de  iis  dis- 
seruit,  qui  sunt  aim  offendiculo,  nunc  quid  sit  iis  fa- 
ciendum, declaraiy  qtiihts  ohjectum  est  offendiculuray 
The  connection  lies  in  the  condemnation  of  hierarchi- 
cal practices.  Hence  the  view  of  Beza  is  substan- 
tially correct.  Give  no  offence  to  your  neighbor,  but 
rather  overcome  by  love  the  offence  which  he  gives 
jO  you.  Or,  in  the  special  form  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  text.  Put  no  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  your  neighbor  by  hierarchical  offences,  but 
Wither  assist  *he  Church  in  removing  such  of- 
fence-e 
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more  correctly:  For  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Both  ideas,  however,  seem  combined  in  the  text. 
The  person  who  has  been  gained  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  becomes  the  brother  of  him  who  has 
thus  gained  him.  He  has  been  gained  by  wisdom 
and  cautious  dealing,  when  serious  loss  seemed  im- 
pending. Such  private  expostulation  imphes  self- 
denial  and  courage,  while  it  gives  our  brother  the 
impression  that  we  feel  for  him,  that  we  love  him, 
and  would  willingly  spare  him.  Such  an  assault  of 
love  upon  his  heart  may  gain  him.  The  opposite 
course,  of  hastily  divulging  his  fault,  is  an  evidence 
of  pride,  harshness,  cowardice,  want  of  love  and  of 
prudence.  In  all  probabiUty,  it  will  only  tend  to  em- 
bitter, and  thus  further  to  alienate  our  brother.  Be- 
sides, in  our  personal  dealings  as  individuals,  we  are 
not  entitled  to  go  beyond  this  private  expostulation, 
unless  we  know  that  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Church  (Acts  v. ;  1  Cor.  v.). 

Ver.  16.  One  or  two  more. — This  is  the  sec- 
ond measure  to  be  adopted.  One  or  two  .witnesses 
are  now  to  be  called  in.  The  law  of  Moses  enjoined 
the  judicial  examination  of  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  15). 
In  this  instance,  the  final  judgment  of  God  is  sup- 
posed to  be  already  commencing,  and  witnesses  are 
called  in,  because  the  guilty  brother  is  to  become 
his  own  judge. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  the  word 
o-ToflJ  here  means,  "ie  established,"  or  else,  '^  stand 
itUl,  reM,  depend."  The  latter  meaning  seems  to  be 
preferable,  as  the  guUt  of  the  offending  brother  is 
apparently  admitted.  The  fault  of  our  brother  is 
not  to  be  prematurely  published.  Hence,  whUe  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse  we  read,  "  Take  with 
thee  one  or  two,"  the  last  clause  speaks  of  two  or 
three  witnesses.  If  our  brother  confesses  his  fault, 
he  becomes  himself  the  third  witness,  and  there  are 
no  longer  merely  two,  but  three  who  know  of  the 
fault. 

Ver.  11.  To  the  church  (congregation). — 
Third  measure.  From  ch.  xvi.  18,  the  term  ckkAij- 
0- 1  a  must  always  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
Christian  Church,  or  to  the  meeting  of  beUevers, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
others  mistake  equally  the  meaning  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  passage  in  applying  it  to  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. In  opposition  to  this,  de  Wette  remarks,  1. 
That  the  term  eKK\ri<ria  is  never  appUed  to  the  syna- 
gogue ;  2.  that  Jesus  could  not  have  meant  to  direct 
His  disciples  to  apply  to  a  community  which  was 
estranged  from  them  in  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing brotherly  relations  among  themselves ;  3. 
that  vers.  18-20  evidently  refer  to  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  to  its  power  and  quickening  by  His  pres- 
ence. But  when  de  Wette  suggests  that  both  this 
passage  and  ch.  xvi.  18  were  a  historical  prolepsis, 
he  must  have  wholly  missed  the  connection  of  the 
gospel  history  in  the  mind  of  Matthew.  Similarly, 
Roman  CathoUc  interpreters  are  entirely  in  error  in 
explaining  the  passage :  Tell  it  to  the  bishops.  Even 
de  Wette  and  Vitringa  go  beyond  the  text,  in  sup- 
posing that  it  applies  to  the  function  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  as  arbitrators  or  judges  on  moral  ques- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  iKK\i)aia  is  in  this  pas- 
sage put  in  antithesis  to  the  question  touching  the 
nei^cav  eV  T^  ^atriAeiqi  rwv  ovpavwv.  Hence  this 
lyould  have  been  the  most  unsuitable  place  for  any- 
thing like  the  sanction  of  a  hierarchy.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  Church  is,  in  the  first  place,  approach- 
ed and  addressed  through  its  officials.  But  then  we 
must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  there  is  an  entire  ac- 


cordance between  the  views  and  dealings  of  thest 
officials  and  those  of  the  Church,  and  not  anything 
like  hierarchical  assumption  on  their  part  (comp.  1 
Cor.  T.  4).  [Alpokd  :  "  That  ixKA-nrria  cannot  mear 
the  Church  as  represented  by  her  rulers,  appears  bj 
(from)  vers.  19,  20, — where  any  collection  of  believ 
ers  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  deciding  in  suth 
cases.  Ncihing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit  ol 
our  Lord's  command  than  proceedings  in  what  wert 
oddly  enough  called  '  ecclesiastical  courts.' " — P.  S.] 

Let  him  be  unto  thee The  Jews  regarded 

heathens  and  publicans  as  excommunicated  persons. 
As  such  we  are  to  consider  a  Christian  who  perse- 
veres in  his  offence :  he  is  no  longer  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The 
accord  of  the  Church  in  this  step  is  impUed.  Still 
the  verse  reads.  Let  him  be  to  i/iee — not,  to  the 
church  ;  the  personal  impulse  being  in  this  case  a 
prophetic  manifestation  of  the  gift  of  discerning  the 
spirits.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  cannot  imagine 
how  Meyer  could  infer  that  it  did  not  apply  to  ex- 
communication— all  the  more  so,  that  he  himself  re- 
fers it  to  the  cessation  of  all  fellowship  with  such  a 
person.  However,  we  question  the  correctness  of 
the  latter  statement.  In  our  opinion,  the  text  only 
implies  the  cessation  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  not 
of  civil  or  social  intercourse.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
was  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  to  convert  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  ecclesiastical  censure  into  a  civil  pun- 
ishment. Perhaps  this  might  be  excusable  under 
the  ancient  theocracy,  when  State  and  Church  were 
not  yet  distinct.  Nay,  when  the  theocracy  was  first 
founded,  it,  was  even  necessary  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  season  {see  the  laws  against  the  Ca- 
naanites).  But  under  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion this  confusion  of  civil  and  sacred  matters  has 
entirely  ceased.  Christ  did  not  regard  the  publicans 
and  heathens,  viewed  as  such,  as  belonging  to  Hia 
communion ;  but  He  considered  them  the  objects  of 
His  mission.  Accordingly,  we  must  take  the  idea  of 
excommunication  in  this  light.  The  Roman  CathoUe 
Church  has,  on  the  question  of  discipline,  again 
lapsed  into  Judaism.  Regarding  those  who  are  ex- 
communicated as  heretics,  if  not  as  heathens  and 
publicans,  it  hands  them  over  to  the  civil  tribunals. 

Ver.  18.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever 

ye  shall  hind  on  earth It   is  very  remarkable 

that  Christ  should  have  employed  a  solemn  adjura- 
tion, when  according  the  power  of  the  keys  to  all 
His  disciples,  and  with  them  to  the  Church  generally, 
or  rather  to  the  Church  along  with  the  disciples. 
For,  evidently,  while  ver.  Vl  lays  down  the  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Church,  ver.  18  shows  that  the 
Church  is  warranted  in  this  conduct.  This  right  is 
again  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  amen  in  ver.  19. 
The  similarity  of  expression  with  ch.  xvi.  19  shows 
that  this  passage  also  refers  to  the  office  of  the  keys ; 
and  hence  that  both  vers.  17  and  18  referred  to  its 
exercise.  The  privilege  therefore  of  Peter  only  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  confes- 
sion and  to  bear  witness  {see  Acts  v.,  viii.,  xl),  m 
accordance  with  the  Church  generally,  to  which  he 
also  was  subject.  But  whenever  he  occupied  a  sep- 
arate position,  he  also  subjected  himself  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  reproof  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  11). 

Ver.  19.  Again,  verily  I  say  unto  you The 

reading  iriXw  k)jA\v  is  very  fully  attested.  This  amen 
was  afterward  omitted  from  the  text,  probably  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  separatism. — That  if  [only]  two  of  you  shall 
agree. — The  smallest  number  which  could  form  a 
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fellowship.  They  shall  agree  on  earth,  i.  a.,  in  form- 
ing a  social  and  visible  fellowship.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  two  believers  will  always  suffice 
to  form  a  church.  The  emphasis  rests  on  the  word 
ivn<pu:via.  Such  a  full  agreement  of  two  persons 
could  only  be  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
it  represents  in  principle  the  catholicity  of  the  whole 
Church.  The  smallest  fragment  of  a  *raight  line 
may  be  closely  and  homogeneously  joined  to  all  sim- 
ilar fragments.  Suffice  it,  that  the  Church  may  com- 
mence, continue  and  be  reformed  with  two  individ- 
uals. The  prayer  of  these  two  humble  individuals 
on  earth  brings  down  the  gracious  answer  of  the  Fa- 
ther who  is  in  heaven,  thereby  attesting  and  confirm- 
ing the  character  of  the  Church. 

Ver.  20.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together. — A  confirmation  and  explanation  of 
what  had  preceded.  The  two  individuals  must  not 
stand  aloof  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  seek  to  become 
three.  Similarly,  their  a\)ij.(pwvia  must  consist  in 
being  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  If 
such  be  the  case,  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
His  Spirit.  It  is  this  presence  of  the  Shechinah,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term,  which  forms  and  consti- 
tutes His  iKK\rj<Tia,  or  Kafial.  Hence  it  also  enjoys 
both  the  blessings  and  the  protection  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Lightfoot :  "  Simile  dicuni  Rab- 
bini  de  duobus  aut  tribus  consideniibits  in  J2tdieio^ 
quod  Schechina  sit  in  medio  eorum." 

The  statement  in  ver.  19  must  evidently  be  re- 
garded as  primarily  a  continuation  of  the  second 
measure  prescribed  in  cases  of  offence,  when  two  or 
three  witnesses  were  to  be  called  in.  It  is  as  if  the 
Lord  hoped  that,  by  their  earnest  continuance  in 
prayer,  these  witnesses  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  extreme  measures.  But  if  they  should  be  obliged 
to  assemble  in  His  name  in  order  to  lay  a  formal  ac- 
cusation before  the  Church,  the  Lord  promised  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  text  so  closely  resembles  that  of  ver.  16, 
seems  to  imply,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  antithesis. 
Probably  the  meaning  is:  The  two  or  three  who 
form  a  true  Church  shall  not  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  large  majority  of  a  larger  eKKKijiria,  nor 
upon  the  possible  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  Iseys. 
Their  outward  minority  is  compensated  by  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Father,  and  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  or 
by  an  inward  and  real  excess  of  power.  Thus  the 
Lord  points  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  essential 
characteristics  and  the  power  of  the  Church  he  not 
in  the  existence  of  an  outward  majority,  or  in  the 
presence  of  great  masses  of  people.  Christ  inter- 
venes between  the  first  and  the  third  measure  of  dis- 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Accwding  to  the  direction  of  the  Lord  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  ecclesiastical  discipline 
should  above  all  things  rest  on  the  basis  of  brotherly 
fejthfulness  in  the  private  intercourse  of  Christians. 
This  is  the  first  condition  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
Church  discipline. 

2.  According  to  apostolic  direction,  excommuni- 
.^ation  was  only  to  take  place  if  the  person  who  gave 
oftence  obstinately  resisted  the  Church  itself.  In 
that  case,  both  truth  and  honor  required  that  such 
bold  and  open  opposition,  either  to  the  principles, 
doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  Church,  should  not  be 
•olerated  in  the  midst  of  it.     More  than  this ;  esteem, 


love,  and  faithfulneas  toward  the  offending  brotbei 
himself  demanded  such  a  step.  Still,  such  an  on« 
was  only  to  be  ranked  with  that  class  from  which  ht 
had  at  first  been  taken,  and  from  which  the  Church 
is  ever  willing  to  receive  proselytes,  and  hence  also 
to  welcome  penitents.  AH  this  implies  that  the  ex- 
communicated person  was  not  to  be  subjected  to 
civil  pains  and  penalties  by  the  Church. — "  Zet  him 
be  unto  tliee  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  These 
words  convey  a  very  different  meaning  to  Christiana 
from  what  they  did  to  the  Jews.  The  latter  despised 
and  condemned  heathens  and  pubUcans ;  Christ  re- 
ceived them.  In  other  words,  where  the  discipline 
of  fhe  Church  ceases,  its  missionary  work  com- 
mences anew.  Perhaps  we  might  rather  call  it  the 
catechetical  office — as  the  penitent  professes  a  desire 
to  have  the  bond  which  had  been  broken  restored, 
and  hence  does  not  require  to  be  again  admitted  by 
a  new  baptism,  but  only  to  be  restored  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church. 

'6.  The  characteristic  of  true  catholicity  is  not 
outward  uniformity,  but  inward  <mity  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  when  even  two  are  completely 
united,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  fellowship  witb 
all  the  holy  spirits  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  anc 
Christ  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them. 

4.  Not  "  three  or  two"  but  "  two  or  three."  The 
pure  Church  may  for  a  time  be  very  small,  but  it 
must  always  aim  after  universality.  Besides,  it  do 
sei'ves  notice  that  this  sajing  of  the  Lord  was  close- 
ly connected  with  His  teaching  about  primacy  in  the 
Church,  and  about  offences ,  hence  we  may  see  with 
what  tender  care  He  watched  over  the  interests  and 
how  He  defended  the  origin  of  the  evangelical 
Church. 

5.  On  the  subject  of  Jewish  excommimicaiion, 
comp.  Winer's  Jieal-Worterbuch,  sub  Bann,  and  on 
Christian  excommunication,  Herzog's  Real-Encyclop., 
sub  Barm.  The  lesser  excommunication  implied  only 
the  cessation  of  full  and  purely  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ship. The  person  excluded  became,  for  the  time,  a 
non-communicant.  A  deep  meaning  attached  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  which  such  an 
individual  was  in  certain  respects  ranked  among  the 
general  hearers  of  the  word  and  the  catechumens. 
In  truth,  his  connection  with  the  Church  had  not 
wholly  ceased ;  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  than  as  completely  terminated. 
Hence  the  greater  excommunication  may  be  said  to 
be  no  longer  applicable  to  any  individuals,  as  it  neces- 
sarily involved  civil  consequences.  At  first  sight, 
some  of  the  statements  of  Paul  seem  to  imply  such 
a  procedure ;  but  a  further  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages in  question  will  modify  our  ideas  on  that  point. 
Thus,  1  Cor.  V.  11  refers  probably  to  the  common 
meal  of  brotherly  fellowship ;  while  the  formulas  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  and  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  appear  to  us  to  be 
couched  in  hypothetical  language,  as  a  thing  that 
might  and  should  take  place  in  certain  circumstanceB, 
not  as  one  that  had  actually  occurred.  Of  recent 
writers  on  the  subject,  we  mention  Meyer  of  Rostock, 
Otto  (Bonn,  1856),  M.  Gobel,  On  Eccl.  Discipline  in 
the  Reformed  Church  until  Calvin  (Kirchl.  VierttU 
jahr^s  Schrift,  ii.  Jahrg.,  Berlin,  1846).  Also  th» 
Transactions  of  the  German  Church  Diet  for  1856 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PE ACTIO  AL, 

The  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     1.  The 
gospel  cannot  be  preserved  without  salt ;  nor,  2.  fra 
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'cmal  love  without  frankness:  nor,  3.  a  particular 
shurch  without  discipline ;  nor,  4.  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral without  the  spirit  of  discipline. — The  object  of 
all  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  reproof  is  to  gain  our 
brother. — The  frankness  of  affectionate,  brotherly 
faithfulness,  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. — 
The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  disciphne  implying  the 
institution  and  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
Church  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  churches  must  be 
trained  and  educated  to  this  duty. — The  training  of 
the  Church  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  discipline 
forms  the  commencement  of  that  discipline. — How 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  to  prove  affectionate 
care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  brother :  1.  Its 
object  is  to  exclude  sin  from  the  Church,  but  to  re- 
tain our  brother ;  2.  its  mode  of  exercise — frankness, 
decision,  wisdom,  prudence. — How  genume  Church 
discipline  observes  the  principle  of  progressing  from 
private  to  open  dealings. — The  object  of  Christian 
reproof  being  to  awaken,  not  to  harden,  we  must 
display — 1.  Compassion,  to  the  extent  of  even  ap- 
pearing to  share  the  guilt ;  2.  compassion,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  even  appearing  to  cry  for  help ;  3.  compas- 
sion, to  the  extent  of  even  appearing  to  be  inexorable. 
— The  three  different  kinds  of  Church  discipline :  1. 
Our  brother  is  excommunicated,  but  sin  is  retained 
in  the  Church ;  2.  sin  is  cast  out  along  with  our  bro- 
ther ;  3.  sin  is  eliminated,  and  our  brother  restored. 
— The  right  of  reproof:  The  individual  may  exercise 
it  privately,  if  he  has  strength  and  courage  for  it ;  a 
small  number  of  friends  may  administer  it  in  kindly 
intercourse;  the  Church  may  publicly  exercise  ii, 
i.  e.,  not  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  but  as  repre- 
sented by  it. — The  exercise  of  discipline  incumbent 
on  the  Church  and  its  representatives. — To  whom 
did  Christ  say,  "Tell  it  to  the  Church?"  1.  He 
said  it  to  Peter ;  2.  to  all  the  Apostles. — The  Church 
called  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
its  most  sacred  affairs. — The  power  of  the  keys  vest^ 
ed  in  the  apostolic  Church. — How  fellowship  of 
prayer  leads  to  fellowship  of  faith. — Agreement  of 
the  Spirit,  a  confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
— ^Evidence  of  this. — How  the  keys  have  lost  their 
power  when  the  spirits  are  not  subject  to  Christ. — 
How  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  may  revive  in  the 
smallest  community. — The  great  Church  appears  in 
a  small  community :  1.  If  there  be  agreement  in  the 


spirit  of  prayer,  securing  the  answer  of  the  Father 
2.  if  there  be  union  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  hencs 
the  presence  of  Christ. — The  characteristic  features 
of  the  true  Church :  1.  An  inward  life  of  prayer ;  2 
an  outward  Ufe  of  confession. — What  is  the  state  ol 
a  church  if,  1.  the  former  of  these  two  characteristict 
is  wanting ;  or,  2.  the  latter ;  or,  3.  both  are  gone. — 
The  great  promises  of  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled,  even 
in  the  experience  of  the  weakest  church. — The  watch 
word  pi  the  Church  and  the  watchword  of  sectarian 
ism.  The  former :  two  or  three  ;  the  latter :  three  or 
two. — How  this  promise  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled  in 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Starke : — Zeinus :  Secret  sins  should  be  secretly 
rebuked  and  expiated,  but  open  sins,  openly. — Cra 
mer :  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  excluded  from  th( 
communion  of  the  saints. — Hedinger :  The  prayer  ol 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  nay,  everything; 
James  v.  16. 

Gerlach: — What  in  cb.  xvi.  19  had  (apparently) 
been  bestowed  upon  Peter  alone,  is  here  conferred 
on  the  whole  Christian  Church,  being  ultimatelj 
traceable  to  the  character  of  Christian  communioii 
as  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Church 
— The  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  consists  of  a  num 
ber  of  circles,  drawn  around  the  same  centre,  and  al 
ways  widening.  Its  well-being  consists  in  this,  thai 
all  have  the  proper  centre,  and  that  none  of  ihe  cir 
cles  interferes  with  the  other. 

Gossner : — The  principal  thing  is  the  agreement. 
— All  depends  not  on  large  numbers,  but  on  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  as  the  third  or  fourth  in  a  spiritual 
communion. 

Heubner : — We  can  only  call  those  persons  ouj 
own  whom  we  have  gained  for  the  Idngdom  ol 
heaven. — The  decline  of,  and  the  difficulties  attend 
ing  upon,  the  exercise  of  scriptural  discipline,  con 
stitute  glaring  evidence  of  the  sad  decay  of  our  Stat( 
Churches  (or  rather,  of  the  hierarchical  disinclinatior 
of  oflSce  to  train  the  congregation  to  spiritual  self 
government).* — Wherein  may  two  be  agreed  ?  Mani- 
festly, not  in  temporal  things  (or  rather,  in  matters 
of  pure  egotism). 

*  A  Prussian  regulation  of  March  27, 1748,  prohibits  the 
minister  from  excluding  any  of  their  church  mombera  from 
the  holy  communion.  Now  cases  of  the  kind  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  royal  con.sistorles. 


C.  Absolution  in  the  Church.     Ch.  XVm.  21-36. 
{Vera.  23-35  the  Gospel  for  ihe  22d  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

21  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said.  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 

22  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  [until,  2(us]  seven  times  ?     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Until  [tws]  seven  times :  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven. 

23  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  hkened  unto  a  certain  king  [a  human  king, 
iv6punr<o  ySao-iXei],  which  would   take  account  of  [who  desired  to  make  a  reckoning 

24  with]  '  his  servants.     And  when  he  had  [only]  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought^  unto 

25  him,  which  [who]  owed  Mm  ten  thousand  talents.     But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  [as  he 
was  not  able]  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children, 

26  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.     The   servant  therefore  fell  down,  and 

27  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,'  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.     Ther 
the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed   [released]   him,  anc 

28  forgave  him  the  debt.     But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  oue  of  his  fellow  ser 
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vants,  which  [who]  owed  him  a  hundred  pence  [shillings?  lit. :   den^ries,  Sijvdpin]  :*  and 
he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying.  Pay  me '  that  thou  [Pay  if 

29  thou]  ^  owest.     And  his  fellow  servant  fell  dow-  at  his  feet,'  and  besought  him,  saying, 

30  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.*     And  he  would  not :  hut  went  and 

31  oast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what 
was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  imto  their  [own,  lavrCiv]  lord  all 

32  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  be  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou 
wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  [besoughtest]  me : 

33  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  [pity]  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I 

34  had  pity  on  thee  ?     And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  dehvered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till 

35  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.'  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres- 
passes.'" 

'  Ver.  28.— ["Oy  T]64\T]tr€  avvupai  \6yov  ixercL^  K.r.X. ;  Lanee :  weleJier  abrech'nen  wollte,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  reckon 
inff  or  setUement,  Couip.  2  Kings  xxi.  7,  where  the  E.  V.  correctly  ren<!ers  :  Thire  waft  tw  reckoning  made  wUh  ih&ni 
of  the  money^  etc.     Tlie  Authorized  Version  in  our  place  conveys  a  ditferent  meaning  in  modern  English. — P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  24, — n  poai]  x^  V  [for  the  more  usual  word  :  irpoff-qi'exOri'}  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  Origon,  Lachmaon.  Tischendori^ 
[Alford]. 

3  Ver.  26.— KiJpie  is  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  etc.,  and  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford]. 

*  Ver.  28. — [The  English  penny  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  a  fjeiiar^ns,  a  Koman  silver  coin  equivalent  to  the  Attia 
drachma,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  pence  sterling  or  iifteen  American  cents  in  value.  See  the  Dictionariea.  The  inapt- 
ness  of  the  usual  English  rendering  (in  all  the  old  English  versio.  s)  appears  uiore  fully  in  ch.  xx.  2,  where  laborers  are 
hired  "/or  a  penny  a  diiy^^  instead  of  nearly  eiglit  times  that  amount  About  two  thirds  of  a  denarius  a  day  was  the  pay 
of  a  Roman  soldier.  As  there  is  no  corresponding  English  coin,  it  is  nece^sa^y  to  adopt  an  inaccurate  rendering  or  the 
foreign  word  den&ry,  which  would  require  a  marginal  explanation.  Shilling  (in  the  New  York  sense,  i.  e.,  one  eighth  of 
an  American  dollar)  would  come  nearest,  but  would  lead  to  confusion,  since  the  English  .''hilling  is  nearly  double  in  value 
(23  cents).  Ewald,  however,  in  his  German  translation,  renders:  Schilltnge.  Laiige  retains  Luther's  Grofichfin,  but  adds 
In  parenthesis  Denare.  Zehner  {dimen).  Campbell  and  Norton:  denarii  (which  might  do  in  a  learned  Commentary,  but 
not  in  a  Bible  for  popular  usej:  Conant.  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union,  better:  deniiries.  It  is  surprising  that 
Trench  in  his  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (p.  151 )  and  that  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (p. 
170),  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  this  mistranslation  and  speaks  repeatedly  of  an  hwiid^ed  pence  as  if  it  were  all  right — 
P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  28.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omit  jU  o  t ,  me. 

*  Ver.  28. — The  reading  e  ?  t  :  is  best  attested  and  much  stronger  than  '6  rt.  It  la  a  demand  for  payment  in  the 
form  of  a  rebuke  :  Thou  wretch,  he  who  owes,  must  pay  1  [Kwald  and  Lange  translate :  Bezahle,  wervji  du  was  echuldig 
hist!  Pay,  if  tlunt  owest  anything.  Lachmann,  Tiscbendorf,  and  Alford  unanimously  a<lopt  the  reading;  'Aire  So  s 
elf  T  i  jtpet'Aeif,  which  is  now  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinait.    Dr.  Conant  ignores  this  difference  of  reading. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  29.— The  addition  of  the  received  text :  ets  tovs  TrtJSas  aurov  {nt  his  feet)  is  omitted  in  Codd.  B.,  C,  D.,  eti. 
[Tiscbendorf  and  Alford  retain  and  defend  the  words  against  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Meyer,  who  omit  them. — P.  K.] 

8  Ver.  29. — The  best  authorities  [also  Cod.  Sinait.]  omit  ndyra  {all),  which  seems  to  be  inserted  to  conform  to 
rer.  26. 

**  Ver.  34. — B.,  D.,  etc.,  omit  aoToU.      [Lachmann  and  Alford  omit  it,  Tischendc)rf  retains  it. — P.  S.] 

'"  Ver.  85.— E.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omit  the  words:  to.  tt  apairr  ^  ^ar  a  aurajp  (their  trespasses),  which  seem  to  be 
Inserted  from  ch.  vi.  14,  15;  Mark  xi.  25,  26.  [Cod.  Sinait,  and  all  the  critical  editors,  Lachmann,  Tiscbendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  omit  the  words. — 1*.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  21.  Until  seven  times,  ems  eivraKis. — 
The  directions  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  presuppose  readiness  to  forgive.  If 
our  brother  Usten  to  our  admonition,  and  be  recon- 
ciled, he  is  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  Lord  had  not 
indicated  how  often  this  mercy  was  to  be  exercised. 
It  seemed  to  Peter  as  if  there  must  be  some  limit  in 
the  matter.  His  query  indicated  that  he  still  regard- 
ed for^veness  as  something  outward  and  quantita- 
tive, rather  than  as  something  inward  and  spiritual. 
His  proposal,  "  until  seven  times  " — the  sacred  num- 
ber— is  very  characteristic  of  his  state  of  mind.  It 
was,  however,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rabbinical  or- 
dinances, which  prescribed  forgiveness  only  three 
times :  "  ffomini  in  altermn  peccanti  semel  remiiiunt^ 
tecundo  remitturd,  tertio  remittunt,  quarto  non  remit- 
U.nt."  Babyl.  joma. — [The  Jewish  rabbins  based 
the  duty  of  forgiving  three  times  and  no  more,  upon 
Amos  i.  3 ;  ii.  6 ;  Job  xxxiii.  29,  30.  Peter,  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  in- 
weased  the  number  to  seven,  because  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  number  is  closely  linked  with  the  idea 
of  the  oovenan*  and  of  forgiveness,  as  well  as  with 


that  of  retribution ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  28 ;  xxvi.  18, 
21,  24,  28  ;  Ps.  xxviii.  26  ;  Pan.  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xv.  1. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  I  say  not  unto  thee  j — i.  «.,  I  do  not 
prescribe  to  thee. 

Seventy  times  seven,  k0^oii.7]KopraK,i 
enrd . — Jerome,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  de  Wette, 
[Trench],  and  others,  explain  seventy  times  seven- 
fold [J.  e.,  four  hundred  and  ninety  times].  But 
Origen,  Augustine,  Bengel,  Ewald,  and  Meyer,  ex- 
plain seventy  times  and  seven,  or  seventy-seven 
times,  as  e-jnaKis  does  not  again  occur  at  (fiSofj.-gKOP' 
TaKis  eTTTa.  Meyer  Says :  "According  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  this  should  have  been  expressed  either  by 
eirra  Kal  i^SofXTlKovraKiS  Or  by  ei86o/u^/coi/Ta  eWTaKis. 
But  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  Sept.,  Gen.  iv. 
24 :  'If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  La- 
mech  seventyfold  and    seven.' "  *      The  reference 

*  [Jerome  already  observed  this  significant  contrast  01 
our  Lord's  seventy  times  seven  of  forgiveness  tocthe  anted! 
luvian  Lamech's  seventy  and  sevenfold  of  revenge.  Sc 
Trench  asserts  (p.  14.')),  referring  to  Jerome's  workB,  vol.  ii. 
p.  665,  of  the  Benedictine  edition.  But  I  cannot  find  the 
passage  in  the  Vallarsi  edition,  which  I  have  before  me,  Ic 
his  Commentary  on  Matt,  in  loe.  (Opera,  torn.  vli.  col  141 
ed.  Vail.)  Jerome  makes  no  allusion  to  Gen.  iv.  24,  and 
says  simply;   ".Vow  usque  septies,  sed  us(iue  s&nUuigit4 
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aeenis  to  be  in  point ;  all  the  more,  that  the  saying 
of  Christ  was  probably  intended  to  form  a  direct  con- 
trast to  the  revenge  which  Lamech  imprecated. 
Still,  even  though  we  oear  in  mind  the  symboUcal 
Import  of  the  number  seven,  yet  the  bare  addition  of 
that  numeral  seems  peouUar,  and  almost  detracting 
from  the  force  of  the  injunction.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  urged,  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  101,  it 
implied  nothing  more  than  as  it  were  the  measure 
seventy  shaken  and  pressed  down.  First,  seventy 
times,  and  then,  if  you  Uke,  in  addition  to  this,  your 
>wn  seven  times !  But  Grotius  translates  Gen.  iv.  24, 
1S2I1J')  D'^Satli,  septuagies  et  id  ipsum  seplies  ;  nor 
ices  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  seem  to  us  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  the  opposite  view.  Besides,  seventy 
times  sevenfold  seems  to  us  a  more  apt  symbolical 
expression  for  never-ending  forgiveness  than  seventy 
times  seven.  However,  grammatically  and  philologi- 
cally,  the  point  is  not  clear.  Seventy  is  seven  times 
ten,  or  the  symbolical  number  of  the  world  multiplied 
by  that  of  the  covenant.  Of  course,  the  expression 
is  intended  to  indicate  by  the  figure  of  a  large  num- 
ber the  quality  of  endless  forgiveness.  This  view 
was  already  advocated  by  Theophylact. 

Ver.  23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven likened. — Referring  to  the  reply  which  had 
been  given  to  Peter.  The  parable  which  follows  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  Christ  about 
our  readiness  to  forgive.  Meyer  maintains  that  the 
Saviour  insists  upon  unlimited  forgiveness,  and  not, 
as  de  Wette  suggests,  merely  upon  readiness  to  for- 
give. But  the  latter  implies  the  former;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  are  identical  in  point  of  principle.  The 
act  of  forgiveness  presupposes  genuine  repentance 
on  the  part  of  our  brother. — lAkened.  On  account 
of  the  guilt  of  man,  it  had  become  necessary  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  rest  on  compassion  as 
its  foundation. 

Unto  a  human  king.* — The  expression  is  m- 
tended  to  mark  the  antithesis  to  the  heavenly  King. 
— His  servants. — Here  represented  as  administer- 
ing his  possessions. — He  desired  to  make  a  reok- 
jning,  or  settlement. — This  refers  to  eternal  jus- 
tice ever  seeking  to  right  matters,  and  to  the  im- 
pending judgment;  hence  more  especially  to  the 
economy  of  the  law  and  its  results. 

Ver.  24.  But  when  he  had  onlyf  begun. — 
Very  solemn  and  siguificant. — One  was  brought 
unto  him, — i.  e.,  one  of  the  first  and  highest. — Ten 
thousand  talents. — "  An  expression  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  infinite  debt  incurred,  which  could  never 
be  discharged.  As  it  were  an  immense  number  of 
the  largest  coin."  The  Attic  talent  was  equal  to  60 
mina  [6,000  drcuhnKe],  or  1,375  Prussian  dollars 
(see  Boeckh's  StaatnAaushalt  der  Athener,  i.  15),:j: 
itnd  the  mine  to  1 00  denarii.%     "  Hence  one  talent  = 

Sfpiiefi,  id  est,  quadrlngeutia  noiiapinta  vicibus,  ut  totics 
peccanti  fratri  dimltteret  in  die,  quoties  ille  peccare  non 
pnssit." — P.  S.] 

*  [Meyer  likewise  emphasizes  h.vQp<i3Tru>,  which  the  Eng- 
lish Version  renders;  a  certain  Mn^.  "  Zii  Qaaikfl 
ist  nicht  ohns  G-rund  avd  ptinr  Cfi  jmgesetzt,  da  das 
IIiMMELREicH  m^it  einCTTi  MBNSoni.icHEN  Koiiige  verglichen 
v>ird.  Vergleiche  ubriffens  das  llomerische  ap^ p  ^a- 
0  1  A  e  li  s  .'»-P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Lange  inserts  only,  to  emphasize  ap^a/j.€Pov 
t  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.— P.  8.] 

$  [Dr.  Robinson,  D-l'Monary,  sub  t  a.\avT  ov  ^  esti- 
oiates  the  common  Attic  talent  at  £243  158.  sterling,  or 
iooutjl,!™.-?.  S] 

Sj  [The  original  reads  10  for  100  denarii. — a  palpable 
piinting  error,  which  the  Edinb.  transl.  faithfully  copies. 


6,000  denarii,  and  10,000  talents  =  60,000,000  de 
narii."  Gerlach  suggests  that  the  Saviour  referred 
to  the  Syrian  talent,  which  was  much  smaller  >,han 
the  Attic,  amounting  only  to  about  one-fnurth  of  it 
According  to  the  value  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  sum- 
total  wovdd  amount  to  over  13  millions  of  Prussias 
dollars. 

Yer.  26.  His  lord  commanded  him  to  ba 
sold. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses,  Erod. 
xxii.  3;  Lev.  xxv.  39;  2  Kings  iv.  1.  See  also 
MicHAELis'    Zaws  of  Moses,    §  148. — And   (thus) 

payment  to  be  made The  sum  obtained  would, 

of  course,  prove  wholly  inadequate.  Still  Fritzsche 
is  mistaken  in  explaining  it  as  meaning  that  the  sum 
realized  was  actually  to  be  paid.  De  Wette  renders 
it :  "  And  that  this  should  be  paid."  Better  Meyer 
in  more  general  terms,  "  and  payment  to  be  o^'ade." 
The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  king  insists  upon  pay- 
ment being  made.  The  exact  amount  is  suborii- 
nate. 

Ver.  28.  A  hundred  denaries. — Equal  to  near- 
ly 21  Prussian  [or  16  American]  dollars.  See  the 
article  in  the  Encycls. — Took  him  by  the  throat. 
— According  to  Roman  law,  a  creditor  was  allowed 
to  drag  his  debtor  by  the  throat  before  the  tribunal. 
The  harsh  form  in  which  he  demanded  payment  de- 
serves special  attention.  His  address  to  his  fellow- 
servant  implied  his  own  condemnation.  Meyer 
rightly  objects  to  the  view  of  Fritzsche  and  Olshau- 
sen,  who  explain  the  expression  el  ti  as  due  to 
Greek  urbanity.  Others  regard  it  as  equivalent  to 
oTi.  Paulus  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  understand  it 
as  implying  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  such  a 
debt  had  really  been  incurred.  In  our  view,  it  was 
intended  by  way  of  expressing  reproof — the  claimant 
all  the  time  forgetting  his  own  case  and  difficulties, 
which  were  not  only  similar,  but  even  much  worse. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  remission  of  his  debt 
had  only  called  forth  pride  and  selt-confldence.  His 
fellow-servant  humbled  himself  in  a  more  becoming 
manner  than  he  had  done  before  his  master  (wpoae- 
KUf  £  L  auT  Of  ,  trap  €  Kd\  e  I  avr  6  v)',  although  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  latter  case  the  credi- 
tor was  the  lord  and  king  of  the  servant. 

[Trench  :  "  Such  is  man,  so  harsh  and  hard, 
when  he  walks  otherwise  than  in  a  constant  sense  of 
forgiveness  received  from  God.  Ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  his  own  guilt  makes  him  harsh,  unforgiv- 
ing, and  cruel  to  others ;  or,  at  best,  he  is  only  hin- 
dered from  being  such  by  those  weak  defences  of 
natural  character  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
broken  down." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  31.  Their  own  (fcniTic)  lord. — Meyer 
accounts  for  the  word  iavr  aiv  by  remarldng, 
"They  had  recourse  neither  to  their  hard-hearted 
companion  nor  to  any  other  person."  But  this 
would  scarcely  have  required  special  mention.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  appeal  to  his  and  their  lord  ex- 
posed them  to  danger,  if  his  anger  should  burst  forth 
against  them  also.  Still,  they  ventured  to  apply  to 
him — compassion  and  sorrow  inspiring  them  with 
courage.  In  this  case,  then,  we  see  severity  from 
pity,  as  formerly  harshness  in  spite  of  mercy. 

Ver.  34.  And  delivered  him  to  the  tormeui 

tors The  imprisonment  refers  in  both  cases  to  tem. 

porary  confinement,  until  payment  should  be  made 

'^Attica  pLva  (mima)  fuit  centum  drachniarum ;  Bomay 
na,  drachmarum  nimaginta  seo: ;  Ale.':unA^-rh:a  160  drach 
marum  Atticarmn."  dee  Joi..  S'',\n-\.K,  lexicon  GrKco 
Lat.,  Oxford  ed.,  p.  1006.  An  Attic  5(,•ax^'?  is  nearly  equa 
in  value  to  a  Roman  denarius.—  P  8.1 
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But,  besides  this,  the  serTant  whom  his  master  now 
3ent  to  prison  was  also  delivered  toTs  ySaffai/icr- 
roTs,  *'/o  the  iormentors,^^  to  be  tormented  by 
them.  The  punishment  of  being  sold  into  slavery, 
with  which  he  had  formerly  been  threatened,  was 
much  lighter  than  that  which  he  had  now  to  endure. 
However,  the  king  was  generous,  and  the  wife  and 
thildren  of  the  offender  were  not  molested.  In  its 
first  form,  they  shared  the  guilt  of  that  wicked  ser- 
vant ;  but  the  sin  which  he  had  now  committed  rest- 
td  upon  himself  alone.  Still,  except  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  payment  is  now  enforced,  the 
language  of  the  parable  continues  the  same  as  before. 
The  imprisonment  and  the  torments  are  intended  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  as,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  is  manifestly  impossible,  they  serve  in  reality  as 
a  punishment.  Fritzsche  renders  the  term  ^aaavttj- 
Tai  by  "body-guard  of  the  king"  (!);  Grotius,  by 
"gaolers"  [SfrTij.oipv\aKe?];  Meyer,  correctly,  by 
"  tormentors."  *  According  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced, the  imprisonment  would  necessarily  be  both 
never-ending  and  hopeless  (Chrysostom :  toutcVti 
dLT}i^€Kics,  oijT€  yap  d.troSwTfi  irore).  Still,  we  are 
scarcely  warranted  in  referring  these  torments  to  the 
sufferings  of  Gehenna. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  symbolical  import  of  the  number  seven  is 
jpiritual  and  festive  rest  after  the  work  has  been 
finished ;  ten,  that  of  the  world.  Hence  the  number 
seventy  represents  the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  con- 
quering the  world  (the  70  disciples).  Again,  seven- 
ty times  seven  would  convey  the  all-conquering 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  all  His  fulness,  as  reconciling 
us,  and  rendering  us  willing  to  be  reconciled.  The 
largeness  of  the  number  would  indicate  that  there 
was  to  be  no  measuring  or  limitation  in  the  exercise 
of  kindness ;  but  that  infinite  love  was,  in  its  fulness 
and  strength,  to  sweep  all  barriers,  and  that  forgive- 
ness was  to  be  bounded  by  no  other  limits  than 
those  demanded  by  truth,  i.  e.,  more  especially,  by 
the  state  of  mind  of  him  who  had  offended  against 
us. 

2.  This  parable  must  not  be  applied  merely  to 
the  private  relations  subsisting  between  Christians ; 
but  also  refers  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  which,  however, 
if  improperly  exercised,  may  degenerate  into  a  mat- 
ter of  private  interest  or  favor.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  contrast  between  the  wondrous  pardon 
granted  by  the  Master,  and  the  cruel  exactions  made 
by  the  servants,  would  appear  in  the  most  glaring 
manner.  Strange,  that  the  most  harsh  and  heartless 
treatment  should  be  connected  with  the  dispensation 
of  highest  mercy !  Compare  the  history  of  church 
discipline  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  bitter  contro- 
versies on  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Communion. 

3.  Faustps  Sooinus  {" De  Cfiristo  Servatore") 
urgues  from  this  passage,  that  as  the  king  forgave 

♦  [Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  were  certain  legal 
tortures,  as  a  heavy  chain  and  a  system  of  half  starvation, 
which  the  creditor  might  apply  to  his  debtor,  for  bring- 
ing him  to  terms.  See  Aknold,  History  of  Rovie,  i.  p.  18'6, 
Rnd  Trenob,  Notes  on  the  Parahles^  p.  154:  "The  tormev- 
toi'S  are  those  who  shall  make  the  life  of  the  prisoner  bitter 
to  him;  wring  out  from  him  the  confession  of  any  concealed 
hoards  which  be  may  still  possess;  even  as  there  are  tor- 
mentors in  that  worlil  of  woe,  whereof  this  prison  is  a  figure 
—fellow-sinners  and  evil  angels— instruments  of  the  just  yet 
terrible  judgments  of  God." — P.  S.j 


without  :ansom  or  surety,  eo  God  similai  y  parcloni 
sinners.  To  this  Oleaeius  repMes,  that  the  objecl 
of  this  parable  was  to  delineate  the  subjective  cond;- 
tion  of  pardon  on  our  part,  not  the  objective  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God.  Besides,  each  separate 
parable  was  not  intended  to  give  the  whole  scheme 
of  salvation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  were  more  accu- 
rate to  say,  that  the  objective  ground  of  compassiot 
is  embodied  and  presented  in  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ.  But  the  latter  point  was  not  intended  to  be 
presented  in  this  parable.  [Meyer  remarks  that  the 
parable  implies  a  varepuv  irpoTepoj/,  since  the  infinite 
forgiving  mercy  of  God  could  only  appear  fully  in 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ. — P.  S.] 

[4.  Till  he  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him,  ver.  34, 
The  offender,  it  seems,  is  not  imprisoned  for  the  act 
of  unmercifulness  to  his  fellow-servant,  but  for  hia 
old  debt  to  God  which  had  been  forgiven  him.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  every  sin  against  our 
neighbor,  or  against  ourselves,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
sin  against  God,  and  so  the  conduct  of  the  unmerci- 
ful servant  contracted  a  new  debt  due  to  God.  This 
passage  is  often  quoted  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion :  Utrum  peccata  semel  remissa  redeant,  whether 
sins  once  forgiven  return  on  the  sinner  through  his 
subsequent  triinsgressions  ?  Hammond  says,  the 
king  revoked  his  designed  mercy ;  but  the  debt  was 
actually  and  absolutely  forgiven ;  yet  forgiven,  of 
course,  as  always,  on  certain  moral  conditions,  the 
violation  of  which  implies  the  forfeiture  of  the  bene- 
fit. Forgiveness  is  inseparable  from  union  with 
Christ.  If  we  forsake  Him  we  relapse  into  a  state 
of  nature,  which  is  a  state  of  wrath ;  yea,  our  case 
becomes  much  worse  than  it  was  before  conversion, 
and  our  guilt  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mercies 
received.  How  many,  alas !  forfeit  the  benefit  of 
baptism,  i.  e.,  the  remission  of  sins,  by  a  life  of  im- 
penitence and  ingratitude,  and  become  worse  than 
heathen,— P.  S.] 

[5.  The  same  verse  (and  ver.  26)  is  also  quoted 
by  some  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  for  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  by  Universalists  and  Restoration- 
ists,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men. 
In  both  cases  the  e :« s  ov  is  pressed  as  implying  a 
final  discharge  of  the  debt  and  a  consequent  deliv- 
erance from  the  prison  of  purgatory  or  a  temporary 
hell.  But  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  radically 
wrong  assumption  that  man  can  atone  for  his  sins  or 
discharge  his  moral  debt  to  God.  The  debt  is  ex- 
pressly represented,  in  ver,  24,  as  enormous,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  discharge 
it.  The  debt,  moreover,  instead  of  diminishing  is 
daily  accumulating ;  since  the  utmost  that  man  can 
do  is  to  perform  his  present  duty,  comp.  Luke  xvil. 
10.  The  phrase :  till  he  pay  all,  etc.,  eais  o£  airo- 
S a>  TTav,  like  the  proverbial  ad  nunium  solvere,  ad 
extremum  assem  solvere,  signifies  that  the  debtor  shall 
have  justice  without  mercy  and  taste  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  law.  Trench  (p,  158)  goes  even  further, 
and  says ;  "  Since  the  sinner  could  never  acquit  the 
slightest  portion  of  the  debt  in  which  he  is  indebted 
to  God,  the  putting  that  as  a  condition  of  his  libera^ 
tion,  which  it  is  impossible  could  ever  be  fulfilled,  is 
the  strongest  possible  way  of  expressing  the  eternal 
duration  of  his  punishment."  Maldonatus,  one  of 
the  best  Roman  Catholic  expounders,'  remarks : 
"  QnousQUE  REDDEEET.  Id  est  semper,  ut  Chrysosto- 
mus,  Euthymius  et  Theophylactus  irderpretardur , 
non  enim  signijicatur,  fore,  ut,  qui  damnati  sttrit, 
pmnas  aliguando  persolvant  et,  quasi  reddito  debilo, 
liberentur,  qui  Oriffenistarum  error  fuii;  ted  fort 
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sa: 


ut  numquam  Uber&nJtir,  nisi  pcenas  peraolvant,  quas 
quia  persohere  nuntq>iam  poterunt,  numquam  libera- 
buntur."  Olshausen  in  loc.  (vol.  i.  p.  594,  American 
edition)  admits  that  the  debt  of  the  sinner  to  God 
can  never  possibly  be  liquidated ;  nevertheless  he  in- 
fers partly  from  the  %ws  06,  partly  from  the  servant's 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt  that  he  will  be  iinally 
released.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  hold  this  opinion 
without  adopting  substantially  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  of  purgatory.  But  cajs  does  not  necessarily 
fix  a  limit  beyond  which  the  preexisting  state  of 
things  must  ceane  (comp.  the  Saviour's  promise  to  be 
with  His  people  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ews  ttjs 
(TuvTeAeta?  ruu  alciivos);  and  if  the  mere  admission 
of  sin  and  guilt  insures  ultimate  salvation,  a  Judas 
might  have  been  saved  as  well  who  confessed  that 
he  betrayed  innocent  blood. — Comp.  also  the  Notes 
on  ch.  V.  26  (p.  114)  and  on  ch.  xii.  32  (pp.  225  and 
22V  sqq.).— P.  S.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

"  Till  seven  times  ?  "  or,  the  tendency  of  the  class 
of  which  Peter  is  the  type  to  count  and  limit  spirit- 
■jal  acts. — Acts  of  forgiveness,  prayers,  and  similar 
deeds,  should  not  be  counted. — Seventy  times  seven ; 
or,  the  sacred  number, — which  implies  that  our  love 
must  not  be  limited  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic. — ^The 
kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  reckoning  : 
1.  The  king  reckoning ;  or,  the  remission  of  an  infi- 
nite debt.  2.  The  servant  reckoning ;  or,  the  harsh 
demand  of  a  small  claim.  3.  The  final  reckoning  of 
the  king  occasioned  by  that  of  the  servant. — The 
great  alternations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  occa- 
sioned by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man  in  opposition  to 
the  faithfulness  of  God:  1.  From  the  judgment  of 
the  law  to  the  mercy,  of  the  gospel ;  2.  from  mercy 
to  judgment. — The  grace  of  God  has  converted  the 
economy  of  the  law  into  that  of  the  gospel ;  but  the 
unmercifulness  of  Christians  seeks  to  transform  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  into  one  of  judgment. — 
How  could  the  servant  who  had  been  forgiven,  act 
with  such  cruelty  against  his  fellow- servant?  1.  It 
was  suspicious,  that  he  who  apparently  was  among 
the  first  of  his  fellow-servants  should  have  incurred 
60  heavy  a  debt  without  accounting  for  the  money 
long  before  that ;  2.  it  was  still  worse  when  he  only 
plead  for  delay,  promising  payment  which  he  well 
knew  he  never  could  make  ;  3.  but  it  fully  indicated 
his  state  of  mind,  when  he  could  go  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  master  cherishing  such  feeUngs  of  pride 
and  bitterness. — The  unconditional  and  the  condi- 
tional remission  of  debt  in  the  kingdom  of  God- 

1.  The  former  is  full  and  irrevocable ;  the  latter  is 
only  granted  to  try  us.  2.  The  former  is  real,  both 
in  respect  of  its  basis  and  its  character ;  the  latter 
only  emblematical.  3.  The  former  leads  to  humility 
and  compassion;  the  latter  may  readily  call  forth 
pride  and  harshness  in  the  unconverted. — The  un- 
merciful are  equally  destitute  of  feeling  and  memory. 
A.  1.  They  forget  their  own  guilt  and  humiliation ; 

2.  the  pardon  extended  to  them ;  3.  nor  are  they 
«veu  reminded  of  it  by  the  entreaty  of  a  fellow-ser- 

•ant,  so  similar  to  their  own  pleading ;  4.  they  only 
Mnember lit  in  the  hour  of  final  judgment.  B.  Such 
persons  have  only  a  heartless  memory  for  their  own 
lelfishness,  for  their  own  claims,  demands,  etc. — 
How  the  remission  of  our  immeasurable  debt  should 
ludiipe  us  to  forgive  the  small  debt  incurred  by  our 
brofl  er :  1.  We  are  bound  to  do  so ;  2.  enabled ; 
ind,  » .  impelled  to  it. — How  the  harshness  and  cru- 


elty of  those  who  are  proud  and  insecure  seems  tc 
come  out  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  gospel  kingdom  of 
grace. — Hiow  the  evii  disposition  of  the  servants  has 
transformed ;  1.  The  gospel  of  grace  into  compulsory 
conversions;  2.  the  call  to  repentance  into  forced 
penance ;  3.  the  discipline  of  the  Church  into  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  exhibition  of  the  Re- 
deemer into  a  call  for  the  Judge. — Guilt  under  the 
law  called  forth  grace ;  but  harshness  under  the 
gospel  will  bring  down  the  judgment.  Matt.  xxv.  31, 
etc. — The  complaint  of  the  fellow-servants  in  its 
effects,  viewed  historically. — Heavy  judgments  im 
pending  on  those  who  show  no  mercy,  James  ii.  13. 
— How  unmercifulness  introduces  an  order  of  things 
which  ensures  its  own  ruin. — The  tormentors  and 
torments  of  the  next  world  in  their  relation  to  those 
of  this  life. — Unmercifulness  is  practical  unbelief. — 
The  practical  bearing  of  this  second  fall. — The  do- 
mestic guilt  which  is  remitted,  and  the  personal  guilt 
which  is  retained. — "So  likewise,"  etc.  Or,  this 
parable  as  specially  applicable  to  the  Apostles,  and 
the  servants  of  Christ  both  in  Church  and  State. — 
"My  heavenly  Father."  1.  The  Father  of  mercy, 
and  of  the  Saviour — grace  itself  2.  The  Father  of 
the  Judge  of  the  world — justice  itself.  3.  The  Fa- 
ther of  Christ  in  the  congregation,  or  of  the  Church. 

Starke: — Oanstein:  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  ic 
the  employment  of  a  mighty  potentate  ;  how  much 
more,  then,  to  be  a  servant  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords  !  What  faithfulness  and  care  are 
requisite  in  such  a  service ! — God  will  require  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  has  been  entrusted  to  our  steward- 
ship: Job  ix.  3;  Ps.  cxxx.  3;  cxliii.  2. — Osiander: 
Sin  has  subjected  not  only  our  persons,  but  all  we 
have,  to  the  curse. — The  natural  man  is  not  willing 
to  rely  on  free  grace,  and  to  trust  for  atonement  and 
righteousness  to  Christ  alone ;  but  would  always  like 
to  contribute  something  of  his  own, — Forgetfulness 
of  the  freeness  of  God's  gifts  a  fruitful  cause  of  re- 
lapse into  sin. — Quesnel:  As  genuine  love  to  God 
and  compassionate  affection  toward  our  neighbor  is  a 
fruit  of  genuine  conversion,  so  is  ingratitude  toward 
God  and  hardheartedness  toward  our  neighbor  an 
evidence  of  spurious  rehgion. —  Canstein  .'To  insist 
on  full  restitution,  is  to  be  inexorable. — Your  feUow- 
scrvants  will  see  it,  and  lay  the  case  before  their 
Master. — Quesnel:  To  be  unwilling  to  forgive  an 
offence,  is  to  provoke  the  wrath  both  of  heaven  and 
earth. — Feigned  penitence  is  like  that  wicked  ser- 
vant, promising  all,  but  performing  nothing,  Ps.  xii. 
6. — The  Lord  quotes  the  example  of  men,  in  ordei 
to  render  them  inexcusable. — Would  we  Uke  to 
know  whether  we  have  obtained  forgiveness  from 
God  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  we  stand  affected 
toward  others. — Forgive,  and  He  will  forgive  you. 

JUsco : — God  reckons  with  us  when  setting  before 
us,  in  our  consciences  and  by  His  word,  His  law  and 
His  just  demands. — By  his  harshness  the  wicked  ser- 
vant loses  the  <iffi;Ction  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, nor  can  his  conduct  remain  concealed. 

Jleubner : — This  command  to  be  ever  willing  to 
forgive,  imphes  much  rich  and  blessed  comfort. — If 
man  is  to  forgive  so  frequently,  how  much  more  will 
our  Father  in  heaven  be  ready  to  extend  mercy ! — 
Unless  we  rightly  know  the  extent  of  our  guilt,  we 
cannot  properly  appreciate  the  fuJness  of  grace  which 
the  Lord  is  wilUng  and  ready  to  vouchsafe. — How 
our  sins  ever  involve  others  in  rum,  and  generally 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us. — "We  should 
despair  of  being  ever  able  to  discharge  our  debt,  and 
rely  on  grace  and  mercy  alone," — What  contrasts 
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Bert  I  1.  God,  the  King  of  kings,  toward  a  servant ; 
and  igain  a  servant  toward  his  fellow-servant.  2. 
An  infinite  debt,  and  again  a  small  debt.  3.  Impos- 
sibility and  inability ;  and  again,  possibility  and  abili- 
ty. 4.  Compassion  and  kindness ;  and  again,  hard- 
leartedness  and  cruel  behavior. — Woe  to  him  whom 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  those  who  are  oppressed  and 
injured  accuse  before  the  tribunal  of  God. — A  harsh 
person  calls  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him- 


Seinhard: — What  obligation  God  lays  upon  ui 
to  forgive  those  who  oifend  against  us. — Kuinod: — 
The  character  of  self-righteousness:  1.  Confession 
of  debt ;  2.  promise  of  payment ;  3.  the  manner  ia 
which  this  promise  is  kept ;  4.  the  sad  issue  of  tha 
whole  matter. — [^Bourdalue : — Sur  le  pardon  des  in 
jures.  Serm.  34.  Pour  le  21  Dimanche  apr^s  Is 
Pentecote. — Massilon: — Du  pardon  des  offenses,— 
and  other  famous  Catholic  sermons  on  the  peiicope 
vers.  23-35.— P.  S.] 


THIRD    SECTIOJN. 

THE  PRIESTLY  FAMILY  IN  THE   CHURCH. 

Ohaptee  XIX.  l-W. 

OONTENTO  : — This  section  sets  before  us,  in  their  remarkable  connection,  the  three  principal  featiires  of  the  Chrltitsiuc 
honsehold  as  it  should  exist  in  the  Church  of  Christ :  viz.,  the  marriage-relationship  In  the  Church,  ch,  xlx.  1-12;  ebll« 
dren  in  the  Church,  vers.  13-15;  and  property  in  tlie  Church,  vers.  16-26. 


Historical  Connection. — ^After  the  transaction  at  Capernaum,  recorded  in  Matt,  xviii.,  the  Lord  commencei 
His  festive  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  company  with  His  disciples,  Luke  xiii.  22-30.  On  this  occasioi 
the  Pharisees  attempted — probably  at  the  instigation  of  Herod — to  frighten  the  Lord  into  a  speedy  re- 
moval from  Galilee,  vers.  31-36.  They  next  invited  Him  to  a  feast,  in  the  hope  of  thus  ensnaring  Him, 
Luke  xiv.  1-24.  The  Lord  now  set  before  those  of  His  followers  who  were  not  yet  decided  for  Him, 
the  dangers  connected  with  discipleship,  Luke  xiv.  25-86.  On  the  other  hand.  He  declared  His  readi- 
ness to  receive  penitent  pubUcans  and  sinners,  Luke  xv.  1-17.  The  festive  company  now  entered  the 
territory  of  Samaria,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  it  (Luke  ix.  51-62).  This  refusal  to  receive 
Him  led  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  1-16).  The  Lord  next  took  a  sorrowmg 
retrospect  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xi.  20-30) ;  and  then  passed  into  Persea  through  the  boimdary  land  of  Sa.- 
niaria  and  Galilee  (Luke  xvii.  11-19).  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-37).  Jesua 
arrived  in  Pera3a  previous  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  Matt.  xix.  (Matt.  six.  1,  2).  The  Evangelista 
have  not  preserved  many  of  the  details  connected  with  Christ's  twofold  visit  to  Persea,  hefore  and  aftel 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  during  the  winter  of  the  year  782.  Thus  much,  however, 
Clearly  appears,  that  He  was  gladly  received  in  that  district.  We  are  told  that,  during  His  first  stay 
there  (Matt.  xix.  2),  "  great  multitudes  followed  Him  there,  and  He  healed  them  (their  sick)."  Of  Hia 
liecond  visit  to  Peraja  we  read,  that  "  many  resorted  unto  Him,''  and  "  behoved  on  Him  there  "  (John  x. 
40-42).  The  events  recorded  in  the  section  under  consideration,  most  probably  occurred  while  the 
Saviour  visited  Persea  the  second  time.  According  to  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  rich 
young  man  came  to  the  Lord  when  Me  wm  gone  forth  into  the  way  ;  according  to  Matthew,  He  departed 
from  Galilee  after  having  laid  His  hands  on  children, — an  act  which  the  Evangelist  seems  to  connect 
with  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of  divorce  (see  the  Zeben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  1079). 

Durrag  his  journey  to  Perasa,  where  Jesus  on  the  first  occasion  made  only  a  very  brief  stay.  He  re- 
plied to  the  intrusive  and  curious  question,  whether  few  or  many  were  to  be  saved  (Luke  xiii.  23).  It 
was  probably  in  Persea  that  He  uttered  the  parable  concerning  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  and  sev 
eral  others  which  are  recorded  ia  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  He  next  appeared  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  (I 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (John  x.  22-40),  which,  according  to  Wieseler,  commenced  that  year  oo 
the  25th  December.  Once  more  the  Jews  now  tempted  Hun  with  the  question,  whether  He  was  th» 
Messiah  (in  their  sense  of  the  designation — the  inquiry  being  urged  partly  from  motives  of  hostihty,  ana 
partly  in  the  hope  of  having  their  carnal  expectations  realized).  In  their  pecuUar  state  oi  mind,  the 
reply  of  Jesus  implied  both  more  and  less  than  they  had  anticipated  or  wished.  Hence  they  wished 
X)  stone  Him.  But  He  passed  majestically  through  the  midst  of  them,  and — prote  ed  by  His  follower* 
—soon  appeared  a  second  time  in  Peraja.  in  the  same  locality,  where  afterward     t  Pella,  His  Churcb 
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found  a  refuge.  But  Sn  Peraea  also  He  was  met  by  Pharisees,  who  had  been  stirred  up  and  instructed 
by  their  colleague^  at  JeruBalem  Accordingly,  questions  similar  to  those  set  before  Him  in  t'le  c  ipital 
of  Judaea  were  now  urged.    With  these  the  section  under  consideration  opens. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  that  only  thjse  portions 
are  recorded  in  which  the  Christian  family  in  the  new  Church  is  described  in  its  Tarious  aspects  and 


A.  Marriage  in  the  Clmrch.     Ch.  XIX.  1-1 2. 
(Mark  x.  1-12.) 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  he  departed  frcm 

Gahlee,  and  came  into  the  coasts   [borders,  to.  opia]   of  Judea  beyond   [the]  Jordan ; 

2,  3  And  great  multitudes  followed  nim ;  and  he  healed  them  there.     The  Pharisees  also 

came  unto  him  [And  there  came  to  him  Pharisees],'  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto 

4  him,"  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man"  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?  And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them,*  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  [who]  made  them,  at  the  be- 
ginning  [from  the  beginning,  aTr*  dpx^s,  i- «.,  in  paradise]  made  them  male  and  female, 

5  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 

6  wife :  and  they  twain  [the  two,  oi  8™]  shall  be  one  flesh  ?  Wherefore  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh.     What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 

7  asunder.     They  say  unto  him.  Why  [then]  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing 

8  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the 
harshness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the  begiiming 

9  [d-Tr'  dp;)^s]  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  he  for  fornication,''  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery  :   and  whoso 

10  marrieth  her  which  [who]  is  put  away  doth  commit  [committeth]  adultery.  His  dis- 
ciples say  unto  him.  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  witli  his  wife  [i.  «.,  if  this  is  the  legal  rela- 

i  1  tion  between  husband  and  wife],  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  But  he  said  unto  them.  All  me7i 
cannot  [Not  all,  ov  TrdvTes,  can]  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 
2  For  there  are  some^  eunuchs,  which  [who]  were  so  born  from  their  [the]  mother's 
wombs :  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  [who]  were  made  eunuchs  of  [by,  viro\ 
men :  and  there  be  [are]  eunuchs,  which  [who]  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.     He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it. 

1  Ver.  8. — [Kai  irpo(T7)KQov  ai/Toi  ^aptaaioi ;  the  article  ol  of  the  text  reo.  ia  wantiDg  in  the  best  MSS.  and  thrown 
unt  by  the  modern  critical  editors  (except  Tischendorf ).  also  by  Dr.  Lange  in  his  version. — P.  B.] 

2  Ver.  3. — f  AuTttj,  to  him,  is  llltewise  missing  in  the  oldest  authorities,  also  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  omitted  by  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Alford.— P.  8] 

*  Ver.  3. — ^"A  vQpdnri^,  for  a  man,  is  omitted  by  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sinait],  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann  and  Tischen 
dorf ;  but  seems  to  be  required  by  iTroirtaetf  auTovs. 

*  Yer.  4. — [A  uroiy,  to  tjiem,  is  omitted  in  the  critical  editions,  but  retained  by  Lange.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  9. — Lachmann,  with  B.,  D.,  reads:  TrapeKrhs  \6yov  Tropveias.  Meyer  regards  it  as  a  gloss  from  ch.  v. 
32.  [The  text.  ree.  reEtde:  fi  /t^  ^irl  iropviia',  Tischendorf  and  Alford:  w^  6  7ri  tt.,  which  reading  ia  sustained 
»lso  by  Cod.  Sinaiticus.  Ei  may  easily  be  an  explanatory  addition.  The  sense  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  this  difference 
of  reading.— P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  12.— [iS'ome  before  ewrmcM  is  an  interpolation  of  the  E.  V.,  and  should  be  nnderscored  or  omitted.— P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAi. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  passage 
from  Galilee  to  Pereea  formed  part  of  the  journey  of 
the  Lord  to  Jerusalem.  The  circumstance,  that 
Matthew  (as  well  as  Mark  and  Luke)  only  records 
the  last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  is  readily  ex- 
plained from  the  general  plan  on  which  his  narrative 
is  constructed. 

Into  the  borders;  or,  boundary  land. — It  de- 
eerres  aotice,  that  Jesus  entered  not  merely  the  ter- 
ritory of  Persa,  but  penetrated  to  its  utmost  boun- 
daries. According  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  .3,  3), 
Perssa  proper  (or  "  the  other  side,"  i  e.,  of  Jordan — 

22 


i)  Trepaia,  sc.  x'"P'^)  extended  from  Moabitis,  or  from 
the  Amon,  to  Pella  on  the  north — "  certainly  to  the 
Sheriat  Mandhur,  since  Josephus  designates  Gadar» 
(Omkeis),  which  lay  on  the  Mandhur,  as  the  capital 
of  Peraea.  Toward  the  east,  it  adjoined,  according 
to  that  writer,  the  territory  of  Gerasa,  Rabbath  Am- 
mon,  and  Arabia."  L.  von  Raumer.  From  th« 
same  authority  we  learn  that  Persea,  in  the  widei 
sense,  embraced  that  part  of  Palestine  which  lay 
east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  the  whole  territory  of 
Peraea  from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Arnon. 
Lastly,  a  still  wider  meaning  attached  to  that  name, 
which  was  also  given  to  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
the  Jordan-Valley,  or  the  Ghor  (Arabah),  stretching 
from  the  sources  of  Jordan  tp  the  southern  extremi 
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ty  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  running  beyond  it  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  between  the  mountains  of  Edom  in  the 
east  and  the  high  coast  on  the  west.  When  on  for- 
mer occasions  traversing  the  lalce  (Caesarea,  Gadara), 
Jesus  had  visited  Perasa  in  the  second  and  last-men- 
tioned acceptatioi  of  that  term.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  He  went  at  this  time  into  Perffia  proper,  which 
fotuied  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
ruled  over  that  province  as  well  as  over  Galilee. 
From  this  circumstance  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Ijord  now  betook  Himself  to  the  boundary  dis- 
tricts, or  coasts,  of  Persea,- — the  latter  term  being 
Bcarcely  applicable  to  the  boundary  district  of  Judsa 
Itself.  i 

A  special  interest  and  importance  attaches  to  the 
province  of  Persea,  where  Jesus  retired  on  two  occa- 
sions previous  to  His  decease  and  found  a  refuge, 
and  whither  afterward  His  infant  Church  retired  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seeking  shelter 
among  its  mountains,  and  making  Pella  their  capital. 
On  the  difficulties  coimected  with  the  topography  of 
Pella,  comp.  the  author's  Apostol.  Zeitaller,  ii.  461. 
Great  probability,  however,  attaches  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Robinson,  who,  according  to  his  latest  re- 
searches, places  it  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Fahil, 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax ;  in  which 
case,  the  statement  of  Josephus  would  refer  to  Pella 
as  being  a  boundary  town  of  Perffia,  in  the  narrowest 
or  pohtical  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  blessed  work 
of  Jesus  in  that  province,  comp.  the  author's  Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  1094.  The  general  conformation  of 
the  district  is  calcareous  and  cretaceous  in  the  south, 
tiU  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  basalt  ii?  the  eastern  por- 
tion. It  is  mountainous,  with  high  plateaus,  and 
traversed  by  many  rivers.  The  nort'nern  part  is 
woody,  and  suited  for  grazing  (the  oaks  and  bulls  of 
Bashan) ;  the  scuthem,  exceedingly  fertile. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospels  will  easily  enable  us  to  answer  the  objection 
of  Meyer  and  others,  who  deem  the  account  of  Mat- 
thew incompatible  with  that  of  Luke  (ix.  6 1 ;  xvii. 
11),  according  to  which,  Jesus  had  passed  through 
Samaria.  The  Lord  had  evidently  intended  to  jour- 
ney by  Samaria.  But  when  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  refused  to  receive  Him,  He  passed  into  Pe- 
rnea  through  the  boundary  land  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria {see  Leben  Jent,  ii.  2,  1053).  Similarly,  in  answer 
to  the  alleged  contradiction  between  our  Gospel  and 
John  i.  22,  40 — which  records  that  Jesus  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Persea — we  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
Lord  visited  that  province  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. 

V^er.  3.  Pharisees. — Persea  was  removed  from 
the  great  centres  of  Jewish  hierarchism.  Hence  the 
Saviour  found  there  a  sphere  of  labor  even  after  He 
had  been  banished  from  Gahlee  and  Judsea.  But 
even  thert.  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  by  and  by 
roused  to  acts  of  hostility,  partly  at  the  instigation 
of  their  colleagues  at  Jerusalem,  and  partly  from 
personal  rancor.  On  this  and  other  grounds,  we 
conclude  that  the  transactions  here  recorded  had 
taken  place  during  the  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Pe- 
r«ea.  The  question  has  been  raised,  wherein  the 
"temptation"  of  this  inquiry  lay.  Meyer  suggests 
that  it  consisted  in  the  attempt  of  involving  Him  in 
tlie  discussion  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Bhammai  [see  the  Exeget.  NcUs  on  ch.  v.  81).  "It 
was  hoped  that,  by  His  reply,  Jesus  would  virtually 
Bupport  the  view  of  one  of  these  antagonistic  schools 
—more  particularly  that  of  Shammai,  and  that  thus 
he  opposite  party  might   be  more  fully  enlisted 


against  Him."  But  in  that  case  He  would  also  mani- 
festly have  gained  the  favor  of  the  followers  of  Sham- 
mai. Ewald  thinks  that  it  was  intended  to  entangle 
Jesus,  while  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas — 
whose  conduct  in  his  married  relationship  John  had 
reproved — in  a  declaration  and  fate  similar  to  that 
of  the  Baptist.  To  this  it  h:is  been  objected — as  we 
think,  without  sufficient  reason — that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  such  a  scheme  in  the  text.  Meyer  holds 
that  the  decision  of  Jesus  was  stricter  than  that  of 
either  of  the  schools.  The  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
our  Lord  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Shammai ;  while,  unHke  that  teacher.  He  did  not 
convert  the  absolute  principle  of  marriage  in  the 
Church  into  an  outward  and  civil  statute. 

For  every  cause. — The  question  is  manifestly 
put  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Hilleh 

Ver.  4.  Made  them,  or  created  them. — The 
ideas  of  S^epcu^^os  (which  accordingly  we  retain  as 
the  reading)  and  yviyri  are  presupposed.  The  Lord 
explains  that  they  were  not  created  arbitrarily,  or  in- 
dependently of,  but  for  each  other,  and  as  suitable 
and  adapted  to  each  other ;  which  is  expressed  by 
Spcrcr  Ka\  StjAu,  referring  to  the  male  and  female 
nature.  The  two  first  individuals  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  were  not  merely  a  man  and  a  woman,  but 
male  and  female,  in  the  sense  of  being  destined  and 
intended  exciusively  for  each  other.  Hence  they 
constituted  the  type  of  marriage  in  its  full  meaning 
and  principle,  as  an  indissoluble  union. 

Ver.  5.  And  said. — In  Gen.  ii.  24,  these  words 
are  recorded  as  having  been  spoken  by  Adam,  whilo 
in  this  place  they  are  uttered  as  quoted  by  God, — 
not  simply  because  every  statement  of  Scripture  is 
the  word  of  the  Xord,  but,  as  Augustine  [De  nupi. 
ii.  4]  expresses  it,  "  Deus  utique  per  hominem  dixil 
quod  homo  prophetando  pradixit,"  Or  rather,  per- 
haps, because,  before  his  fall,  man  uttered  absolute 
spiritual  truth,  or  what  in  point  of  fact  was  the  word 
of  God. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother. — Added  not  merely  by  way  of  quota- 
tion, but  to  show  that  the  relationship  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  was  higher,  stronger,  and  close, 
than  even  that  toward  his  father  and  mother. 

The  two The  expression  does  not  occur  in  the 

original  Hebrew,  but  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  as 
imphed  in  the  text,  and  bringing  out  more  fully  its 
idea  and  meaning.  The  two  apparently  different  in- 
dividualities are  to  become  one  flesh  by  marriage, 
i.  e.,  to  form  the  generic  unity  of  human  nature. 
This  unity,  while  implying  the  mental  and  moral  ele- 
ments, is  based  on  that  of  the  <Tdp(,  as  indicating  and 
completing  the  union. 

Ver.  6.    No   more,    or,   never  more,   oi'^tTi 
— Ver.  9  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  re 
lationship  there  referred  to  is  incompatible  with,  and 
in  direct  antagonism  to,  the  idea  of  marriage.* 

*  [Vers.  3-6.— The  Pharisees  wished  to  eotanele  our  Sa- 
viour in  their  scholastic  party  disputes  on  the  marriage-  and 
divorce-question  and  in  the  adultery-case  of  Herod  Antipas, 
which  caused  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  may  have  excited  as  much  feeling  and  dehate  in  its 
day  as  the  divorce-case  of  Henry  VIIX.  in  the  16th  century 
during  the  Keformation  period.  The  Saviour  answered  the 
treacherous  question  of  His  enemies  by  referring  them  first 
(in  ver.  4)  to  what  God  did,  who  in  the  original  creation  of 
man  instituted  the  sexual  relation  and  marriage  as  an  indis- 
soluble union  l)etweeii  one  man  and  one  woman  ;  secondly, 
to  what  God  said  tiirough  Adam  as  the  representative  of  tba 
race  (in  ver.  5),  viz.,  that  husband  and  wife  are  inseparably 
united,  i.  e.,  within  the  limits  of  their  life  in  the  flesh,  or  theil 
earthly  life ;  and  tlieu  He  states  His  own  u'resistible  cunolu 
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Vers,  t,  8.  Why  did  Moses  then  command? 
Deut.  xxiv.  1. — A  misapplication  of  the  passage, 
which  the  Lord  exposes  and  censures.  The  object 
of  Mosee  in  laying  down  the  rules  about  giving  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  was  not  to  countenance  or 
promote  divorces,  but  to  diminish  their  number  by 
subjecting  them  to  certain  rules  and  limitations,  with 
the  view  of  again  elevating  the  married  relationship, 
and  realizing  its  idea.  Moses  commanded,  not  that 
divorces  should  take  place ;  he  only  enjoined  that  in 
Buch  cases  certain  forms  should  be  observed,  and 
that  the  ground  of  the  separation  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  "writing  of  divorcement."  But  the 
Jewish  Kabbins  completely  perverted  the  meaning 
and  object  of  all  this  (ch.  v.  31).  Hence  we  note 
the  twofold  antithesis :  "  Moses  did  command," 
"  Moses  suffered  j "  and  again :  "  Moses  did  com- 
mand" in  general,  and,  "Moses  suffered  you"  in 
particular.  So  far  from  having  commanded  it  in 
general,  he  only  suffered  you  individually,  hecause  of 
the  hardness  of  your  hearts. 

Ver.  8.  From  the  begimiing  it  was  not  so. 
— In  the  original  state  of  things  in  Paradise.  The 
first  instance  of  polygamy  is  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  19. 
It  deserves  special  notice,  that  it  appears  in  conjunc- 
tion with  murder,  avenging  of  blood,  and  sinful  poe- 
try ;  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  line  of  Caia,  not  in 
that  of  Seth. 

Ver.  9.  Except  for  fornication. — An  explana- 
tion of  the  ^3^  nl'iy .  Comp.  the  Exeg.  Notes  on 
ch.  V.  81,  32,  p.  115.  Roman  Catholic  writers  are 
naturally  anxious  to  have  this  clause  omitted  from 
the  text  (Hug,  von  Berlepsch),  but  there  is  no  criti- 
cal warrant  for  this. 

Ver.  10.  It  is  not  good  to  marry. — The  mean- 
mg  of  the  disciples  is :  if  the  ideal  principle  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  about  marriage  was  to  be  imme- 
diately and  unconditionally  applied  to  existing  rela- 
tions, then,  etc.  In  His  reply,  Christ  admits  the 
difficulty  of  such  s^  jiacation. 

Ver.  11.  Not  all  can  receive  this  saying. — 
It  requires  divine  illumination. 

Ver.  12.  The  explanation  of  His  further  state- 
ment— For  there  are  eunuchs,  etc. — is  exceeding- 
ly difficult.  Neander  thinks  th^t  Matthew  inserted 
in  this  place  something  which  the  Lord  had  taught 
on  the  same  subject  on  another  occasion,  and  in 
quite  a  different  connection.  Certainly,  the  common 
interpretation,  that  Jesus  here  referred  to  the  various 
exceptional  cases  in  which  marriage  should  be  avoid- 
ed, is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  three  classes  of 
eunuchs  here  enumerated  (the  expression  being  used 
figuratively  for  those  who  are  not  to  enter  the  mar- 
ried relationship),  are  evidently  intended  to  embrace 
all  the  grounds  on  which  marriage  was  inadmissible. 
First  of  all,  then,  there  is  a  class  of  eunuchs  vrho 

sion  (in  ver.  6)  Id  a  sentence  which  Is  since  repeated  in  every 
marriage  ceremony  in  Christian  lands,  and  will  be  repeated 
to  the  end  of  time  to  inaugrurate  and  protect  with  its  divine 
authority  and  power  this  holy  and  fundamental  relation. — 
We  add  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alfoed  oq  vers.  4-6 :  (1)  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  as  a  his- 
iorical  fa'J,  and  grounds  His  argument  on  the  literal  ex- 
pressions of  that  narrative.  (2)  He  cites  both  from  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  shoving  them  to  be  conse- 
cutive parts  of  a  continuous  narrative.  (8)  He  quotes  words 
of  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  21)  as  spoken  by  the  Creator;  they  must, 
therefore,  be  understood  as  said  in  prophecy,  divine  affiatu, 
.he  more  so  since  the  relations  alluded  to  by  those  terms  did 
not  yet  exist,  (4)  The  force  of  the  argument  consists  in  the 
r»  fisious  unity  of  male  and  female,  not  indeed  organically, 
fcui!  by  impiicatioD,  In  Adam.  He  made  tliem,  i.  e.,  man  as 
ft  race.  mcUe  (not  a  male),  amd  female  (not  a  female). — P. 


were  so  bom  from  the  mother's  womb,  i.  e 
who  are  physically  disqualified  for  marriage,  such  a& 
those  laboring  under  disease,  or  whose  mental  or 
bodily  organization  is  defective.  Next,  there  was 
another  class  "  vrho  were  made  eunuchs  bj 
men."  As,  in  the  first  and  third  class  enumerated, 
the  term  eunuch  is  evidently  used  in  a  figurative 
manner,  we  take  it  in  the  same  sense  here — the  more 
so,  as  in  the  literal  sense  it  would  apply  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  persons.  Hence  we  regard  it 
as  referring  in  general  to  those  who  are  prevented 
from  entering  into  marriage,  in  the  highest  and  only 
true  import  of  the  idea,  by  social  and  mora!  consid- 
erations, and  who  are  hence  in  duty  bound  to  re- 
nounce the  married  state.  The  last  class  to  which 
the  Saviour  alludes,  consists  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.  «.,  those  who,  being 
married,  yet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  are 
as  if  they  were  not  married,  i.  «.,  are  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  conjugal  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of 
their  spiritual  calling ;  or — as  the  Apostle  expresses 
it,  1  Gov.  vii.  29 — have  wives  as  though  they  had 
none. — Thus  this  threefold  renunciation,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will  and  purpose,  runs 
through  the  actual  marriage-relationship, — viz.,  the 
renunciation  of  natural  union,  or  of  ideal  union,  or 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  married  estate, — was  to 
form  the  basis  on  which  this  relationship  was  hence- 
forth to  rest.  Such  a  union  was  to  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  deep  personal  attachment  and  interchange 
of  soul  with  subordination  to  the  divine  arrangements 
and  requirements  in  the  theocracy,  where  this  as  well 
as  every  other  good  gift  should  be  regarded  as  sec- 
ondary, and  subservient  to  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  1103).  The 
expression  evvovx'i^iiv  is  also  used  by  the  Cabbalists 
in  a  figurative  sense.  It  is  strange  that  Roman 
Catholic  divines  (as,  for  example,  Sepp,  Lehen  Jesu, 
iii.  117)  should  have  quoted  in  support  of  celibacy  a 
passage  which,  in  reality,  so  far  from  representing 
marriage  as  something  beneath  the  disciples,  elevat- 
ed that  relationship  far  above  the  views  and  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  placed  it  on  a  high  and 
spiritual  platform.  Similarly  absurd  is  the  notion  of 
Strauss,  that  this  passage  savors  of  Essenism,  which 
degraded  woman,  while  the  Saviour  here  restored  her 
right  position.  Comp.  Ebrard,  p.  453.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  this 
passage  induced  Origen  Uterally  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution,— a  historical  fact,  which  has  latterly  been 
again  established  by  Engelhart  and  Redepenning 
against  Schnitzer  and  others. 

[Note. — I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Dr.  Lange's 
figurative  exposition  of  the  second  and  third  class  of 
eunuchs ;  which  last  would,  in  this  case,  embrace  all 
Christians,  since  temperance  and  chastity  is  a  funda- 
mental virtue  and  duty  for  the  married  as  well  as 
the  single  state,  and  since  all  are  required  to  sub- 
ordinate their  earthly  relations  to  their  spiritual  call- 
ing. As  I  understand  the  mysterious  passage, 
the  Saviour  distinguishes  three  kinds  ot  eunuch- 
ism :  (1)  congenital,  which  imphes  neither  merit  nor 
guilt ;  (2)  forced,  which  implies  misfortune  on  the 
one  hand  and  guilt  on  the  other;  (3)  voluntary, 
which  has  moral  value  and  merit  if  it  proceeus  from 
faith  and  love  to  Christ,  but  no  merit  superior  to 
chastity  in  the  married  state.  The  first  and  third  aru 
only  improperly  called  eunuchism.  To  speak  mor* 
fully,  the  first  class  of  eunuchs  embraces  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  are  constitU' 
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tionally  either  incipable  of,  or  averse  to,  marriage; 
the  second  class,  the  eunuchs  proper,  or  mutilated 
persons,  who  at  that  time  were  quite  numerous,  espe- 
cially at  courts,  and  are  still  found  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries, among  heathens  and  Mohammedans  (yea,  even 
in  the  choir  of  the  papal  Sixtine  chapel  in  Rome ;  the 
famous  Misei'ere  being  sung  by  the  clear  silver  voices 
of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  sacred  art) ;  the  third 
class,  those  who  dehberately  abstain  from  marriage 
either  altogether,  or  from  second  marriage  after  the 
death  of  their  first  husband  or  wife,  not,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  thereby  gaining  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  [ad  rcgnum  ccdorurn  promerendum,  as  Ori- 
gen,  Hilarius,  Euthymius,  Maldonatus,  and  the  Eo- 
man  Commentators  generally  misinterpret  the  words 
Sia  'r)]v  ^ao-iAetar  t.  oi/p.),  but  for  the  purpose  of 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  pure  and 
disinterested  love  to  Christ,  believing  that  they  can 
serve  Him  more  unreservedly  and  effectually  in  the 
single  state,  or  remain  more  steadfast  in  times  of 
peculiar  trial  and  persecution  (5ia  rriv  ivfaraaav 
apd-yKtiv,  1  Cor.  vii.  26).  To  this  class  belong  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  1,  26),  Barnabas  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6), 
probably  also  St.  John  (who  in  the  Greek  Church 
bears  the  standing  title,  d  -rapSepos,  with  reference  to 
liis  virgin  purity),  and  thousands  of  missionaries,  di- 
vines, ministers  and  pious  laymen,  sisters  of  charity, 
virgins  and  widows  in  all  ages  and  among  Protes- 
tants as  well  as  CathoUcs.  The  great  and  serious 
error  of  the  Roman  Church  consists  in  making  a  law 
for  the  whole  clergy  of  what  the  Saviour  left  to  free 
choice  on  the  basis  of  a  special  calling  and  gift  of 
God  (ver.  11),  and  in  attaching  a  superior  merit  to 
cehbacy  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  and  normal  state 
of  marriage.  From  a  grossly  literal  misunderstand- 
ing of  ver.  12,  Origen,  in  the  youthful  ardor  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Christ,  and  misguided  by  the  ascetic  no- 
tions of  his  age,  committed  the  unnatural  deed  which 
forever  disquahfied  him  for  marriage.  But  this  was 
justly  condemned  in  the  ancient  church,  and  was 
aiade  subsequently  a  reason  for  his  excommunication 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria. — On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  marriage  and  cehbacy  in  the  N.  T.,  comp. 
Schapf's  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  112,  pp. 
448-454.— P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAI,  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Compare  our  remarks  on  Matt,  t.,  p.  115  eq., 
and  the  foregoing  Exegeticcd  Note*. 

2.  The  scribes  seem  always  to  have  been  entan- 
gled in  the  antagonistic  views  of  Shammai  and  Eillel. 
But  Christ  here  calls  their  attention  to  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  of  antagonism, — viz.,  that  between  the 
fundamental,  eternal,  and  absolute  principle  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  theocratic  or  political  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  the  principle  of  marriage  was  con- 
cerned, every  such  union  was  necessarily  indissoluble, 
being  based  on  the  fact,  that  man  and  woman  were 
destined  for  each  other.  But  in  point  of  fact  this 
principle  had  been  lost  sight  of,  equally  because 
unions  were  improperly  formed,  and  because  they 
were  improperly  dissolved.  Hence,  the  object  of 
Moses  was  to  keep  this  heath -jn  degeneracy  within 
bounds.  By  means  of  the  "  writing  of  divorcement," 
he  wished  gradually  again  to  train  the  Jews  by  the 
bw,  so  as  to  elevate  their  views,  and  to  introduce 
among  them  marriage  in  the  true  and  spiritual  sense. 
But  this  measure  was  frustrated  and  perverted  for 
the  opposite  purpose,  by  the  loose  and  lascivious  in- 


terpretations put  upon  it  by  the  Rabbins.  In  oni 
opinion,  it  is  the  duty  tf  legislators  and  magistrate* 
not  to  degenerate  into  literalism,  or  to  go  beyond  the 
above  principle,  as  Romanism  has  done,  but  to  se« 
to  it  that,  so  far  as  possible,  practice  sh  3uld  correi). 
pcnd  with  this  ideal.  According'-  our  Lord  here 
lays  down  the  following  leading  priLiciples,  viz. ;  (1) 
The  law  concerning  adultery  applies  to  man  as  wel) 
as  to  woman — indeed,  more  especially  to  the  formci 

(2)  Marriage  is  dissolved  only  by  actual  fornication 
in  which  case  the  non-offending  party  is  again  free 

(3)  What  constitutes  a  legal  divorcement  is  not  the 
separation  of  the  two  parties, — which,  as  in  morall) 
faulty  marriages,  may  not  only  be  excusable,  but 
perhaps  even  duty,^but  re-marriage  after  separa- 
tion, and  that  whether  It  be  a  marriage  by  which  the 
divorced  woman  is  finally  abandoned,  or  else  a  wo 
man  that  had  been  divorced  is  espoused.  Thus  fa 
the  legal  settlement  of  the  question.  In  practical 
legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  two  points  in  view, 
viz. :  what  constitutes  fornication ;  and  the  difference 
between  mere  separation  and  the  right  of  entering 
into  another  union.  With  regard  to  fornication,  we 
must — according  to  1  Cor.  vii.  15 — here  include  re- 
hgious,  spiritual  apostasy.  But  in  reference  to  the 
re-marrying  of  those  who  have  been  divorced- — ex- 
cept under  the  nbove  circumstances — we  believe  that 
no  human  tribunal  has,  as  a  matter  of  right,  thd 
power  of  granting  such  a  permission,  although  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  author)  it  may  be  conceded  as  an 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
especially  in  cases  where  mitigating  circumstances 
justify  such  an  act  of  dispensation.  (See  the  author's 
Zeben  Jem,  ii.  2,  1101 ;  iii.  119  ;  Fosit.  DogmatiJc, 
p.  1215.) 

The  matrimonial  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  common  statute  law  of  Prussia  and 
other  Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  are  instances 
of  the  two  opposite  extremes  and  aberrations  to 
which  a  misinterpretation  of  this  passage  has  given 
rise.  The  former  starts  from  ihe  supposition,  that 
actual  union,  or  the  solemnizing  of  matrimony,  con- 
stitutes of  itself  and  alone  an  indissoiuuie  marriage. 
The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  state  of  society 
in  Italy  and  in  other  Roman  CathoUc  countries,  espe- 
cially in  South  America,  furnish  a  sad  illustration  of 
this  principle.  While  the  bed  in  which  the  stream 
was  to  flow  has  been  converted  into  a  hard,  stone- 
built  channel,  the  river  has  broken  through  all 
bounds,  and  cutting  out  a  channel  for  itself,  winds 
its  way  irregularly'  and  wildly  through  forests  and 
swamps.  The  false  assumption  in  this  case  seems  to 
be,  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  occupied  the  lowest 
stage — that  it  was  the  minimum  of  right ;  not  that 
it  embodied  a  principle,  and  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  reaUzing  the  full  idea  of  marriage-  In 
many  Protestant  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  thli 
opposite  error  has  been  committed ;  the  legality  of 
marriage  has  been  thoroughly  undermined,  and  free 
love  substituted  in  its  place  as  the  controlUng  prin- 
ciple of  true  marriage.  In  that  case,  the  writing  of 
divorcement  is  not,  like  that  of  Moses,  intended  to 
render  separation  more  diflicult,  but,  like  that  of 
Hillel,  to  make  it  more  easy. 

It  deserves  special  notice,  that  the  great  reforma- 
tion here  inaugurated  by  the  Lord  is  introduced  by 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
marriage  should  be  avoided.  All  such  cases  may  be 
arranged  under  three  classes;  those  who  by  theii 
physical  constitution  are  disqualified  for  such  a 
union;    those  in  which  moral  and  social  relationj 
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prevent  the  carrying  out  of  marriage  in  its  full  im- 
port ;  and,  lastly,  those  who,  being  married,  were  to 
Rubordinate  their  married  relationship  to  their  calling 
as  Christians,  and  in  this  respect  to  renounce  it. 
Thus  marriage  was  to  be  regenerated  on  the  basis  of 
ideal  renunciation.* 

[3.  Datid  Brown  on  ver.  12 :  "  When  our  Lord 
holds  forth  the  single  life  as  designed  for  aitd  suited 
to  certain  specific  classes,  let  Christians  understand 
that,  while  their  own  plan  and  condition  of  life 
should  be  regulated  by  higher  considerations  than 
mere  inclination  or  personal  advantage,  they  are  not 
to  lay  down  rules  for  others,  but  let  each  decide  for 
himself,  as  to  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth. 
For  he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ  is  accepta- 
ble to  God  and  approved  of  men."  Alfoed  (after 
Neander)  on  ver.  12 :  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our 
Lord  does  not  here  utter  a  word  from  which  any 
superiority  can  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  celibacy : 
the  imperative  in  the  last  clause  being  not  a  com- 
mand but  a  permission,  as  in  Rev.  xxii.  17.  His 
estimate  for  us  of  the  expediency  of  celibacy,  as  a 
general  question,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  where  He  visits  with  severe  blame  the 
burying  of  the  talent  for  its  safer  custody.  The  re- 
mark is  Neander's  (Leben  Jesu,  p.  584,  4th  ed.),  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  he  himself  [and  his  sister  who 
took  care  of  him]  lived  and  died  unmarried." — Christ 
certainly  nowhere  commands,  or  even  recommends, 
voluntary  ceUbacy  to  any  one ;  the  most  which  cau 
be  gathered  from  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12:  i  5wa- 
IJLivos  x'^P^'"  X'"?*''"'™!  ^  connection  with  ver.  21,  is 
that  He  expected  such  a  sacrifice  from  some  of  His 
disciples.     Comp.  de  Wette  in  loc. — P.  S.] 

4.  The  great  object  of  the  Lord  in  this  section  is 
to  reinstate  woman  in  her  original  rights.  In  the 
ancient  world,  as  still  in  heathen  countries,  woman 
was  treated  as  a  slave.  Even  among  the  Jews  the 
right  of  divorcement  was  refused  to  woman,  although 
it  was  accorded  to  her  by  the  Roman  law.  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  the  legislation  of  Rome 
occupied  higher  ground  than  that  of  Israel.  In  the 
former  case,  the  rights  of  the  free  citizen  were  chiefly 
guarded ;  while  in  Jewish  law  the  idea  of  the  family 
prevailed.  Still,  the  law  of  Rome  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  Christian  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony. 

5.  "  The  creation  of  one  couple  may  be  regarded, 


*  [The  next  section  of  about  half  a  column  is  omitted  in 
the  translation,  since  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  intricate 
marriage  cliiBculties  in  the  Prussian  state-cburch-establish- 
ment,  taking  a  middle  ground  between  the  rigorous  reform 
party  and  the  conformist  majority  of  pastors.  The  Prussian 
laws  on  marriage,  dating  from  tlie  infidel  reign  of  Frederic 
£.,  are  scandalously  lax  aud  demoralizing,  by  incre:ising  the 
causes,  and  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  divorce. 
With  the  revivid  of  true  Christianity  in  Prussia  a  reform 
movement  commenced,  which  aims  at  a  return  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  The  subject  has  been  extensively  agitated  for  the 
last  twenty  TSftrs  by  the  religious  press,  on  Synods,  Pastoral 
Conferences,  and  also  on  the  German  Churclr^Diet.  Oomp. 
a  number  of  articles  in  Hengstenbsro's  Bvang.  Kirche^i' 
teitung,  for  1S40-60;  Liebbtkut:  Ueber  gnordnete,  Ent- 
imeklung  der  She,  Berlin,  1S56;  and  Ooeschen,  article  Ehe 
ill  Henog'a  Re(U-EncyclopiBcHe,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  666-701.— 
PB.I 


(1)  As  proof  that  monogamy  alone  is  agreeable  tt 
the  will  of  God ;  which  also  appears  from  the  fac' 
of  the  continuance  of  the  same  proportion  between 
the  male  and  female  sex,  even  with  a  numerical  ad- 
vantage on  the  part  of  the  male  sex,  which  would 
have  been  reversed  if  polygamy  had  been  intendet 
by  the  Creator.  (2)  As  evidence  that  this  union 
was  to  continue  unseparated ;  otherwise,  God  would 
have  created  more  than  one  couple  or  more  wives. 
In  this  respect  also  the  order  of  nature  is  the  ordei 
of  God."     Heubner. 


HOMILETICAl  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Wherever  Christ  goes,  friends  and  foes  follon 
Him :  1.  As  His  friends,  those  who  need  help ;  2.  ai 
His  enemies,  the  representatives  of  slavish  legalism 
and  licentious  antinomianism. — The  doctrine  of 
Christ  concerning  marriage ;  1.  Its  binding  character 
as  instituted  by  God ;  2.  its  decay  in  the  progress 
of  history ;  3.  its  prepared  restoration  under  tha 
law ;  4.  its  transformation  by  the  gospel. — Marriage 
an  institution  of  God. — Marriage  as  completing  and 
consecrating  creation — as  the  basis  of  the  family — as 
the  complete  communion  of  life — a  figure  of  the 
communion  between  the  Lord  and  His  Church,  Epb. 
V. — How  sin  has  obscured  this  best  and  most  blessed 
relationship  of  life,  and  frequently  perverted  it  into 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  misery. — The  writing  of 
divorcement  in  its  different  aspects. — How  Christiani- 
ty has  elevated  woman,  and  restored  her  rights. — Gen. 
nine  and  Christian  love  the  great  preservative  against 
disturbmg  influences. — Unchastity  always  a  renuncia- 
tion of  self-respect  and  of  personal  dignity, — a  disso- 
lution of  the  holiest  of  bonds. — Solemnity  and  earn- 
estness of  the  marriage  relationship. — The  threefold 
renunciation  of  marriage  under  the  gospel,  preparing 
the  way  for  Christian  marriage. — Christ  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  family:  1.  Of  the  law  regulating 
marriage ;  2.  of  the  law  regulating  children ;  3.  of 
the  law  regulating  property. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  The  union  of  man  and  wife 
more  close  even  than  that  of  papents  and  children, 
Gen.  ii.  24. — Hedinger :  Husband  aud  wife  should  be 
not  only  one  flesh,  but  also  one  heart  and  mind,  Eph. 
V.  31. — The  order  of  marriage  is  instituted  by  God 
Himself;  but,  alas !  many  persons  enter  this  state 
not  only  without  God,  but  against  His  mind  and  will. 
— Osiander:  Satan  attempts  to  interpret  Scripture 
through  his  servants ;  but  he  perverts  it,  and  misrep- 
resents its  meaning. — Zeisius :  Under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, everything  is  not  sanctioned  that  was 
tolerated  imder  the  law. — Piscator :  Celibacy  is  not 
a  more  holy  state  than  marriage. 

Oerlach : — In  this  relationship,  man  is  to  show 
that  he  has  conquered  the  flesh  and  nature  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

Heubner: — Christ  is  not  determined  by  the  opin- 
ions of  the  scribes ;  but  points  back  to  the  origina) 
mstitution  as  founded  by  God,  which  is  the  sour  x 
and  ground  of  all  further  enactments. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


B.  Children  in  (he  Church.     Ch.  XIX  13-16. 
(Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii.  16-17.) 

13  Then  were  there '  brought  unto  him  Httle  children,  that  he  shomd  [might]  put  hit 

14  hands  on  them,   and  pray:  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.     But  Jesus  said,  SufiFei 
[the,  Tci]   little  children,  and  forbid  them   not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is '  th 

15  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  he  kid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed  thence.' 

^  Ver  13. — ]_There  is  an  unnecessary  interpolation  of  the  E.  V. — P.  8.] 

^  Vec  14.— [Or:  to  such  Tyelongeih^  Tyndale,  Conant,  etc.  Tlie  Saviour  docB  not  say:  avTtav  iartv  7]  $a(ri 
Keia  Tuif  ovpavCiv^  of  them,  as  in  ch.  v.  3,  10  (although  the  chilJren  are  certainiy  included),  bat,  extending  the 
bltsfeing  :  r  wv  t  o  to  i/r  oi  f  i  ar  i  v  y  ofsicch,  i.  e.,  of  ail  those  that  have  a  chiidlilie  spirit  and  are  lilce  tliose  little  onoB 
that  believe  in  Christ,  comp.  xviii.  2-6.     Calvin  is  right  in  explaining:  tarn  parv-u-li,  quam  eoritm,  similes. — P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  15.— [The  different  readings  in  this  section  have  no  effect  on  the  sense,  and  are  omitted  by  Dr.  Lange.  I  will 
merely  mention  them:  Ver.  13;  Trposrjtffx^V — Trpos7]v4xd7](raf  ;  eTreri^uTjffar — in^Tiixoiv  \  Ver.  14:  ilirev — f^Trei" 
aijro1s\  TTods /x6 — irpds  c^e  5  Ver.  15  :  aiirols — eV  ayToiis. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Then  were  brought  to  Him  little 

children. — Forming  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  ques- 
tions previously  propounded.  The  blessing  of  chil- 
dren in  opposition  to  marriage  offences.  \lAttle  chil- 
dren, Tvaiiia,  not  only  little  boys  and  girls,  but  also 
infants,  or  babes,  as  is  evident  from  the  term  ^  p  €  <p  tj 
of  Luke  xviii.  15.— P.  S.] 

To  Him. — From  this  history  we  gather,  that  in 
Persea  Christ  was  not  merely  regarded  as  a  sacred 
personage,  but  that  His  dignity  and  character  were 
also  in  some  measure  aclaiowledged. 

That  He  should  put  His  hands  on  them. — 
Not  merely  as  a  symbol,  but  also  as  an  act  of  bene- 
diction,—*, e.,  as  effectually  conferring  some  moral 
blessing.  Similarly,  it  was  also  expressive  of  conse- 
craiion  and  of  healing,  Gen.  xlviii.  14 ;  Exod.  xxix. 
10;  2  Kings  iv.  34.  Comp.  the  article  Handaujie- 
^ung  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopccdie,  Hebrew  mo- 
thers would  be  accustomed  to  seek  in  this  manner  a 
blessing  for  their  cliildren.  The  presidents  of  syna- 
gogues were  also  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hands 
on  children. 

The  disciples  rebuked  them. — According  to 
Mark,  those  who  brought  them  ;  and  Meyer  suggests 
that  the  term  irpoa-nvix^'t  indicates  that  the  word 
a  i  T  o  1  s  in  the  text  refers  to  these  persons.  But  in 
our  view  the  Evangelist  intends  to  indicate,  that 
while  the  rebuke  was  addressed  to  those  who  brought 
the  children,  it  was  in  reality  directed  toward  the 
children  themselves.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  replies. 
Suffer  little  children,  etc. 

Ter.  14.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— Various  views  are  entertained  of  this  passage :  1. 
Bengel  and  de  Wette  apply  it  to  children  in  the  lit- 
eral sense.  2.  Meyer  interprets  it  of  persons  of  a 
childUke  disposition,  eh.  xviii.  3.  Calvin  remarks : 
lam  parvuli,  quam  eorum  similes.  4.  The  Church 
commonly  applies  it  to  the  institution  of  infant  bap- 
tism, explaining  it  as  meaning,  children  which  are 
offered  to  the  Lord,  and  come  to  Hhn.  Hence,  such 
B3  are  dedicated  unto  God  in  baptism, — the  children 
of  the  theocracy  as  the  generation  which  embodied 
the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  according 
to  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  it  must 
also  b*  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  a  childhke  spirit, 
just  as  baptism  itself  is  the  type  oi  personal  regen- 
eration. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  section  may  be  regarded  as  shedding  a 
precious  light  on  that  which  preceded.  The  blessing 
of  havmg  children,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Lord, 
seems  to  banish  the  sorrows  and  miseries  which  the 
disciples  had  anticipated. 

2.  The  behevers  in  Persea  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  in  spiritual  knowledge  to  un- 
derstand that  Christ  was  able  to  bless  even  little  chil 
dren  (^peipri,  according  to  Luke),  and  that  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  a  blessing.  But  in  this  instance 
the  disciples  seem  to  have  displayed  a  less  liberal 
spirit — we  should  almost  say,  that  they  were  inclined 
to  Baptistic  rigorism.  They  regarded  the  request  of 
these  parents  as  an  unseasonable  interruption  of  a 
most  important  discussion,  and  as  a  premature  step 
on  their  part.  But  while  rebuking  the  ignorant  zeal 
of  His  disciples,  tlie  Saviour  returned  a  gracious  an- 
swer to  the  humble  aspirations  of  these  mothers  ir 
Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  met  the  uncon 
scious  wants  of  their  children. 

3.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.. — The  an- 
cient  Church  has  rightly  regarded  this  passage  as  a 
proof  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism. 
Our  Loro  here  distuictly  states — 1.  that  little  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  receiving  a  blessing  from  His 
hands ;  2.  that  this  blessing  refers  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  their  entrance  into  it ;  3.  He  shows 
that  it  is  accompanied  by,  and  may  be  conveyed 
along  with,  a  symbolical  action.  Baptists  are  apt  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  faith  as  a  seed  in  the  heart 
of  infants,  just  as  they  fail  to  perceive  the  full  idea 
of  the  Christian  family,  and  of  the  blessing  which 
may  descend  from  Christian  parentage.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  Lord  evidently  includes  children 
among  those  that  are  called  into  His  kingdom,  and 
who  are  intended  to  share  the  blessing  of  the  Chris- 
tian family.  St.e  also  our  notes  on  ch.  x.  12-14  (p, 
187). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Children  God's  blessing  on  the  man  led  relation- 
ship.— How  the  happmess  of  children  counterbalance! 
the  misery  of  marriage.* — How  marriage  should  be 

*  [Much  better  In  German  :  Wie  d&r  Kinder^ubel  den 
Xhejammcr  mertiint,  lit. :  "How  the  jubilation  of  ohUdren 
outsounds  (silences)  the  Lamentation  of  marriage."  Thf 
Edinb.  trsl.  omits  this  and  similar  Rentences  altogether.*! 


CHAP.  XIX.  16-26 
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sanctified  even  by  a  regard  to  the  children. — Children 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord. — Children  are  capable 
of  receiving  a  blessing. — The  attempt  to  debar  children 
from  Christ  rebuked  and  resisted  by  the  Lord. — The 
children  of  believers  are  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. — "  Suffer  Utile  children.^'' — Children  and 
the  Idngdom  of  heaven  in  their  mutual  relationship : 
1.  Every  new  generation  of  children  becoming  fairer 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  2.  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
■hines  forth  more  beautifully  in  every  new  genera- 
tion of  believers. — Or,  1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  be- 
longs to  children ;  2.  children  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  Let  us  entreat  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  upon  our  children. — [Heaven  is  for  the 
humble  and  simple. — ]  Osiander :  Let  parents  see  to 
It  that  they  do  everything  which  may  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  their  children. — Mbl.  Wiiri. :  If  the 


kingdom  of  heaven  belongs  to  children,  then  else 
faith  and  baptism. 

Gossner: — What  is  great  before  the  world,  ii 
little  before  Christ,  and  what  the  world  despises,  it 
elected  by  Christ. 

Iajico  : — Children  are  specially  susceptible  of  spin 
itual  influences.  In  their  case  there  is  still — 1.  con 
fidence,  instead  of  scepticism ;  2.  self-surrender,  in. 
stead  of  distrust;  3.  truth,  instead  of  hypocrisy,  4. 
modesty  and  humility,  instead  of  pride. 

Heubner : — Faith  in  the  power  and  in  the  efScacy 
of  the  prayers  of  holy  men ;  1.  On  what  it  is  based ; 
2.  its  conditions. — Let  us  impress  it  on  the  minds  of 
children,  that  Christ  claims  them  as  His  own. — Tha 
rebuke  of  the  disciples  an  admonition  to  those  who 
object  to  the  early  religious  instruction  of  children, 
— Jesus  the  model  of  pure  and  holy  love  of  chil- 
dren.— Natural  and  Christian  affection  for  children 


C.  Property  in  the  Church.     Ch.  XIX.  16-26. 
(Mark  x.  17-27 ;  Luke  xviii.  18-27.) 

16  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  unto  him,'  Good^  Master,  what  good  thing  [ti  d-yu 

17  66v]  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou 
me  good?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God  [Wliy  dost  tliou  ask  me  about  the 
good?     One  is  the  Good,  6  dya^o's]':  but  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 

18  mandments.  He  saith  unto  him,  Which?  Jesus  said.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  [shalt 
not  kill],  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 

19  false  witness,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 

20  as  thyself.     The  young  man  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my 

21  youth  up  * :  what  lack  I  yet  [do  I  yet  lack]  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  per- 
feet,  go  and  sell  that  [what]  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  trea- 

22  sure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me.  But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying, 
he  went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

23  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  a  rich  man  shall 

24  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdoin  of  heaven.  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through'  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 

25  of  God.     When  his  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying,  Who 

26  then  can  be  saved?  But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them.  With  men  this  is  im- 
possible ;  but  with  God  aU  things  are  possible. 

I  Yer.  16.— [Or  better ;  one  came  to  Mm  and  »aii,  th  TrpoaiXStiv  ain^  eiirej',  which  is  the  correct  reading  foi 
fXirev  aiiTt^. — P.  S.] 

a  Ver.  16.— Codd.  B.,  D,  L,  a!.,  [also  Ood.  Sinait],  omit  ayuBe  (good),  and  read  only  SiSdiTKaAf  (master,  teachw). 
With  this  is  connected  the  following  reading:  ti  ;ue  tptoTots  Trepi  toS  ayaOov  i  eh  ia-rXv  6  ayaBis  (instead  of  the  Be- 
tepta :  -ri  ti-f  \iyfii,  k.t.X.).  These  readings  are  decidedly  better  attested  by  B.,  D.,  and  ancient  versions,  and  adopted 
Dy  Griesbach,  Lachraann,  Tischendorf.    Tho  Recepta  is  inserted  from  Mark  and  Luke. 

'  Ver.  17.— [The  true  reading,  as  already  stated  by  Dr.  Latige  in  the  preceding  note,  Is:  t£  /le  ipaiTas  irfpX 
Tov  ayaBov ;  els  iarXv  S  ayados,  i.  e..  Why  dost  thou  ank  me  about  the  good t  One  is  the  [absolutely] 
eoO(?  •  Lange  :  Was  fragstdnmich  fiber  das  <}utet  Finer  ist  der  Gute.  This  reading  is  sustained  by  Cod.  Sinait,  Cod. 
Vatican.,  D.',L.,  and  other  MSS.,  by  Origen,  Enseb.,  Jerome,  Augustine,  the  Latin  Vulgate  ("Quid  me  interrogas  dt 
bono  t  unus  est  bonus,  Deus^^),  and  other  ancient  versions,  and  adopted  by  Tregelles  and  Alford,  as  well  as  Laebmann  and 
Hscbendorf.  See  the  summaries  in  the  editions  of  these  critics  in  loc.  The  lect.  reo. :  rl  fit  \ey€is  ayaOou , 
ouSels  ayaBhi,  et  M^  e?!,  ^  0  e  6  s ,  la  from  Mark  and  Luke,  and  Is  an  answer  to  the  address:  "  Good  Master,"  while 
Matthew  gives  the  answer  to  the  ?Me««iore  of  the  young  man:  "What  good  thing  shnll  Idet"  Our  Lord  referred  him 
first  from  the  multiplicity  of  good  things  (ra  ayaSi)  to  the  unity  of  the  absolute  personal  Good  (4  ayaSSs)  or  God  (this  is 
the  sense  of  the  question  in  Matthew),  and  then  He  directed  him  (In  the  question  of  M.irk  and  Luke)  from  a  merely  hu- 
Bianitarian  view  of  Christ  to  the  trae  theanthropic  view,  as  if  to  say:  If  God  alone  is  good,  why  do  you  call  Me  good, 
whom  you  regard  a  mere  Eabbi?  He  answered  to  the  thoughts  of  the  young  man  and  declined  his  relative  and  humani- 
tarian homage,  but  pointed  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  higher  and  absolute  conception  of  good,  in  which  He  was  good 
•ccording  to  His  divine  nature  and  as  one  in  essence  with  the  Father.  He  does  not  say;  "/am  not  good,'  but  none  ,i 
Ifood ; "  no  man  is  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  God  alone. — P.  S.] 

4  Vor.  20.— [The  words:  f'n  i/eriTijTiSs  )iou,  from  my  youth  up,  ave  nmittei  in  the  best  ancient  authorities,  includinfi 
Cod.  Sinait.,  and  in  the  modern  critical  editions.  (See  the  apparatus  in  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Altbrd.)  They  are  in- 
lerted  ftDm  the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  and  Luke.    Dr.  Lange  retains  them  in  his  German  Version.— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  24— Besides  the  reading  Sie?  Beiv,  we  have  the  more  difScult  eio  tKeely,  to  go  into.  [Ood.  Slnall 
ti<»d3     eiireA.flu'  —P.  S.l 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Ve/.  16.  And,  behold,  one  came,  eIs. — From 
<Le  circumstance  that  the  former  two  Bections  are 
connected  together,  we  infer  that  Christ  was  still 
surrounded  by  the  Pharisees  who  had  come  tempting 
Him.  Hence  the  expression  of  astonishment ;  "  Be- 
hold ! "  Besides,  the  special  designation  of  this 
"one"  as  an  iipx^c  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  is  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that,  having  partly  been 
pained  over  by  Jesus,  he  now  came  forward  with  the 
inquiry  of  the  text. 

Vers.  16,  17.  (Good)  Master. — "We  presuppose 
that  the  accounts  of  Marli  and  Luke  must  be  regard- 
ed as  supplementing  that  of  Matthew.  In  that  case, 
the  rejoinder  of  the  Saviour :  "  Whi/  callest  thou  Me 
good?"  must  be  taken  as  an  objection,  not  to  this 
salutation  itself,  but  to  the  superficial  and  merely  out- 
ward meaning  which  attached  to  it  in  the  mind  of 
this  scribe.  None  is  good  but  God :  One  only  is 
good.  Everything  good  being  in  and  from  Him,  can 
only  be  one,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  good  in  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  God. 

Thus  we  also  account  for  the  reading :  "  ]Vhi^  ask- 
ent  thou  3Ie  about  the  good  ?  One  ie  the  Good."  God 
alone  being  good,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  goodness. 
Hence  the  duty  of  doing  good  is  not  one  of  many 
others  which  has  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  in- 
quiry, or  by  theological  investigation.  The  one  good 
thing  is  to  Uve  in  God  and  to  love  God.  Of  this  the 
commencement  is  to  keep  the  commandments,  which 
are  the  legal  form  in  which  that  which  is  good  has 
manifested  itself.  In  other  words,  seek  to  fulfil  the 
law,  or  to  be  righteous  before  God.  When  attempt- 
ing to  do  this,  you  will  gradually  be  led  onward  to 
repentance  and  faith  ;  or,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
tme  good,  or  to  come  unto  God,  you  must  first  be  in 
earnest  about  His  commaKdmettts,  or  the  manifold 
forms  under  which  the  good  becomes  outwardly 
manifest.  Neander  is  mistaken  in  interpreting  the 
passage :  *'  Why  askest  thou  Me  about  that  which  is 
good  ?  One  is  good ;  address  thyself  to  Him.  He 
has  revealed  it  in  His  word."  Still  more  erroneous 
is  the  view  of  de  Wette,  who  explains  it  as  meaning : 
Why  propoundest  thou  to  Me  the  unanswerable  in- 
quiry about  the  real  and  highest  good  ?  etc.  It  is 
certainly  strange,  that  while  this  critic  characterizes 
Buch  an  inquiry  as  unanswerable,  Meyer  should  style 
it  superfluous.  The  latter  interpreter,  however,  apt- 
ly remarks ;  "  There  is  one  wAo  is  good,  and  one  that 
Is  good,  alterum  non  datur.  But  if  you  reaUy  wish 
(the  5  €  here  in  the  same  sense  as  the  metabatic  au- 
tem)  to  apply  to  your  life  what  I  say,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  conscious  of  its  spiritual  import,  etc." 
The  emphasis  rests  on  the  words :  ti  jue  epwras. 
That  which  is  good  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  sub- 
ject of  Pharisaical  ipuirav.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  any  particular  commandment  contained 
among  Jewish  trafltions.  Hence  Fritzsche  correctly 
explains  t(  kyadhv  iroii](Ttjc  by  quid  quod  bonuTji  sit, 
what  good  thing.  The  young  man  imagined  that  he 
nad  kept  all  these  things ;  yet  he  felt  that  he  still 
.aaked  something,  altl;iough  he  knew  not  what.  Thus 
the  transaction  here  recorded  is  closely  connected 
with  the  interview  between  Jesus  and  the  scribe  re- 
corded in  Mark  xii.  28.  In  that  case  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  was :  One  God ;  and  hence,  only  one  com- 
tnandment.  In  the  present  instance :  Only  one  good 
Being ;  and  hence,  also,  only  one  good  thing.  On 
both  occasions,  the  Lord  alludes  to  the  contrast  with 


Jewish  traditionalism  and  its  manifold  ordinances 
which  eo  frequently  impeded  and  obscured  what  wa! 
good. 

Ver.  18.  Which? — Ilolas,  "quales,  whith  is 
not  equivalent  to  nVas,  but  implies  that  he  would 
like  to  know  its  characteristic  marks."  Meyer 
Hence  the  statement  shows  that,  like  the  Phaiiseet 
generally,  he  made  a  distinction  betwfeen  what  were 
supposed  to  be  primary  and  secondary  command 
ments. 

Thou  shalt  not. — This  enumeration  of  the  com 
mandments  by  the  Lord  is  of  some  importance,  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  what  are  com- 
monly termed  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  law. 
In  ver.  18  four  commandments  of  the  second 
table  are  mentioned ;  and  it  has  been  asked  how 
this  verse  stands  related  to  ver.  19.  But,  according 
to  Lev.  xix.  18,  the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  evidently  intended  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  second  table.  Hence  we  infer  that 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  deeper  sense,  as  summing  up  the  command- 
ments of  the  first  table.  In  other  words,  1.  Keep 
sacred  the  root  of  life ;  or,  the  first  table.  2.  Keep 
sacred  the  tree  of  which  you  are  a  branch ;  or,  the 
second  table 

Ver.  20.  All  these  things  have  I  kept,  etc. ; 
trhat  do  I  yet  lack ?  ri  en  lia repa ; — The 
latter  query  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  satisfied  self-righteousness,  as  if  it  impUed,  In  that 
case  I  lack  nothing.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
young  man  was  still  self-righteous.  He  had  no  con. 
ception  of  the  spirituality,  the  depth,  or  the  height 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Taking  only  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  he  considered  himself  blameless,  and 
perhaps  even  righteous,  before  God.  Yet  his  heart 
misgave  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  still  lacked  some- 
thing. Under  this  sense  of  want,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Saviour,  as  if  he  would  have  said :  What 
is  it  then  that  I  yet  lack?  All  these  tilings  have 
not  given  me  peace  of  mind.  That  such  is  the  cor- 
rect view  of  the  passage,  appears  both  from  the 
statement  in  Mark,  "  Then  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved  him,"  and  from  the  great  struggle  through 
which  he  afterward  passed. 

Ver.  21.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect In  its  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  context,  the  expression 
can  only  mean:  If  thou  wilt  h^ve  the  one  good 
thing,  and  thus  do  the  one  good  thing,  so  that  spirit- 
ual fear  and  want  may  give  place  to  peace  and  love, 
etc.  The  Lord  admits  the  supposition  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  was  now  beyond  the  many  command- 
ments, or  the  way  of  the  law.  WeU,  then,  granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  proceed  to  the  one  thing.  The 
young  man  was  now  to  give  proof  that  he  was  in 
earnest  about  the  matter.  For  this  purpose  Jesus 
tries  him,  with  the  view  of  setting  before  him  the 
deeper  import  of  the  law  and  of  awakening  within 
him  a  sense  of  sinfulness  and  of  spiritual  bondage. 
The  injunction  of  the  Lord  is  manifestly  intended  to 
bring  out  the  fact,  that  the  young  man  had  made  ap 
idol  of  his  riches,  and  hence  that  he  utterly  contra- 
vened the  spirit  even  of  the  first  commandment. 
Substantially,  this  demand  of  Christ  imports  the 
same  thing  as  the  call  addressed  to  all  His  disciples 
— to  deny  themselves,  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to 
follow  Him.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  injunction  ap- 
plies to  every  Christian.  AH  that  belongs  to  a  be- 
liever is  in  reality  not  his,  but  the  Lord's  property  • 
ibove  all,  it  belongs  Chri&to  in  pauperiiut.  Tha 
Lord,  however,  expresses  this  general  call  of  Hii 
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^wppel,  as  it  were,  in  a  legal  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  aelf-righteousness  of  the  young  man, 
uid  of  leading  him  to  feel  his  sinfulness  and  need  of 
salvation.  Obviously  He  could  not  have  meant,  that 
by  literally  and  outwardly  obeying  this  injunction, 
the  young  man  would  obtain  a  claim  upon  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Hence  those  interpreters  have 
missed  the  import  of  the  passage,  who  imagine  that 
everything  would  have  been  right  if  the  young  man 
had  only  followed  the  direction  of  the  Saviour ;  but 
that,  as  he  went  away  sorrowful,  he  was  finally  lost. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  his  going  away  indicated  a, 
state  of  great  danger,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken 
serious  concern  about  his  future.  Still  the  fact  of 
his  being  mrroviful  afforded  evidence  of  an  inward 
conflict,  through  which  by  gi'ace  he  might  pass  to  a 
proper  view  of  his  state  before  God.  This  was  still 
lacking  ia  Ms  case,  and  not  auy  additional  attempt 
at  external  righteousness. 

Treasure  in  heaven. — Comp.  v.  12 ;  vi.  20. 

Ter.  23.  Hardly,  S  u  o-  /c  (i  \  m  s . — The  expression 
impUes  that  the  state  of  the  young  man  was  one  of 
extreme  danger.  Still  it  does  not  foUow  that  it  was 
hopeless.  A  rich  man  may  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  although  not  as  a  rich  man.  The  difficul- 
ty of  the  case  lies  in  the  natural  unwillingness  to 
surrender  our  trust  in  and  love  of  earthly  possessions. 
Comp.  the  tract  of  Clement  of  Alexandria:  Tis  b 
sia^o^ivo^  ir\ov(Tios ;  Quis  dives  sahetur  ? 

Ver.  24.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel. — The  hyper- 
bolical figure  here  used  has  given  rise  to  various 
false  interpretations.  Thus,  1.  it  has  been  ren- 
dered an  anchor-rope,  (a)  after  the  somewhat  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  word  Ka^7)\os  {rivis  in 
Theophylact) ;  or,  {b)  after  the  reading  Ko-ixikov* 
(Castellio,  Huetius,  etc.).  2.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  expression,  eye  of  a  needle,  was  in  the  East 
used  to  designate  the  side-gate  for  foot-passengers, 
dose  by  the  principal  gate,  through  which  camels 
were  wont  to  enter  cities.  3.  Most  interpreters, 
however,  have  taken  the  terms,  ^^ camel"  and  "</ie 
eye  of  a  tieedle"  in  their  literal  sense.  Thus  Grotius 
remarks :  totum  hoc  proverbium  mittata  cameli  voce 
in  elephaTUem  est  apud  Rabbi  Jacobum  in  CapMor. 
Similarly  de  Wette  reminds  us  that  the  same  saying 
occurs  in  the  Talmud  about  an  elephant;  comp. 
Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Buxtorf's  Lmc.  Talmud.^ 
Grotius  quotes  a  similar  Latin  proverb,  and  refers  to 
Jer.  xiii.  23  as  a  somewhat  analogous  passage.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Saviour  here  intended  to  convey 
the  fact,  that  the  difficulty  of  entering  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  to  wUoh  ver.  23  referred,  had  now 
become  changed  into  an  impossibihty.  Of  course, 
DO  expression  could  be  too  strong  to  characterize  an 
impossibility.  Hence  the  import  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  while  ver.  23  refers  to  those  who 
actually  possessed  riches,  with  which  they  might  at 
any  moment  part,  ver.  24  apphes  to  rich  men  in  the 


♦  [The  word  Kafx  i  \os,  supposed  to  mean  a  r(yp6  or 
cable,  occurs  in  a  few  minuscule  MS8.,  but  in  no  Greek 
author,  and  was  probably  Invented  to  escape  the  imaginary 
aiiflculty  of  this  proverbial  expression.  Oomp.  the  Greek 
Lexica  and  the  apparatus  in  Tischendorrs  large  edition  ad 
tier.  24— P.  S  ] 

t  [The  Koran,  8ur.  vli.  38,  probably  in  imitation  of  this 
passage,  uses  the  same  figure  :  "  J^on  ingredieniur  paradi- 
trnn,  donee  transeat  camelus  foramen  acus.^'  Comp.  also 
Matt,  xxiii.  24,  to  swallow  a  camel.  The  camel  was  more 
familiar  to  the  hearers  of  the  Saviour  than  the  elephant,  and 
»n  account  of  the  hump  on  its  back,  it  was  especially  adapted 
.0  symbolize  earthly  wealth  as  a  heavy  load  and  serious  im- 

Sedtme  it  to  entrance  through  the  narrow  gate  of  the  king- 
oir  of  heaven.— P.  S.l 


symbolical  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  t  nose  who  girl 
their  heart  and  life  to  these  things.  Accordingly, 
we  regard  the  expression  not  merely  as  a  proverbif*' 
saying,  but  as  intended  to  express  that  a  thing  was 
absolutely  impossible.  The  camel  as  a  beast  of  bui^ 
den  might  serve  as  a  fit  emblem  of  a  rich  person 
while  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  is  the  smallest  pas- 
sage through  which  anything  visible  cotild  enter, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  the  spiritual  entrar  at 
into  the  kingdom,  of  a  soul  which  had  rer  ounced  the 
world.  In  one  respect,  however,  even  tins  figure  ij 
inadequate,  if  taken  literally,  as  it  might  imply  that 
a  soul  could  enter  that  kingdom  while  hanging  to  the 
world,  though  it  were  only  by  a  thread.  But  figures 
must  not  be  too  closely  pressed,  and  the  eye  of  a 
needle  is  certainly  the  most  fitting  emblem  that 
could  be  found. 

Ver.  26.  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? — De  Wette 
(after  Grotius) :  "  Since  every  one  has  more  or  less 
of  the  same  love  of  the  world."  This  explanation  ia 
certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Meyer,  who 
regards  the  clause  as  a  conclusio  a  majoribus  ad  mi- 
nores  ;  as  if  it  meant.  If  rich  persons,  who  have  the 
means  of  doing  so  much  good,  have  such  difficulty, 
who  then,  etc.  ?  In  our  view,  the  disciples  reasoned 
as  follows :  If  riches  render  a  man  unfit  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  there  is  surely  some  thread  of  pos- 
sessions by  which  even  the  poorest  individual  may 
be  kept  from  entering  the  kingdom,  more  especially 
as  by  nature  every  one  loves  riches.  Or,  perhaps, 
we  might  take  it  even  in  a  more  general  sense :  If 
riches  are  so  great  a  hindrance,  how  much  more 
actual  sin !  The  disciples  had  evidently  not  yet  fully 
perceived  that  every  sin  springs  from  worldliness  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  their  Jewish  prejudices  rose  in 
rebelUon  against  this  teaching. 

Ver.  26.  But  Jesus  looking  on  them. — Wilh 
kindly  sympathy.  He  felt  what  a  hard  struggle  they 
had  yet  before  them,  before  they  could  attain  the 
fuU  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

With  men. — The  use  of  the  plural  number  de- 
serves notice :  1.  According  to  the  judgment  of  men. 
So  Fritzsohe  and  Ewald.  2.  According  to  the  power 
and  ability  of  men.  De  Wette  and  Meyer.  Both 
these  views  may  be  combined.  The  common  judg- 
ment of  men  accords,  in  this  instance,  witli  their  felt 
inability;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  impossible.  But 
God,  in  His  power  and  grace,  not  only  renders  this 
possible,  but  actually  declares  it  such,  in  and  through 
Christ.  The  expression  men  refers  to  the  ancienl 
and  corrupt  world,  lost  in  its  worldliness ;  wliile  the 
Lord  is  here  presented  to  the  view  of  the  disciples 
as  the  Creator  of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  world 
would  be  crucified  to  beUevers,  and  they  to  the 
world.     Comp.  Luke  i.  31, 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  have  already  stated  that  this  section  sets 
before  us  the  third  aspect  of  the  Christian  family,  ot 
of  the  family  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Having 
first  shown  what  is  the  import  of  Christian  marriage, 
and  then  assigned  to  children  their  proper  place  in 
the  Christian  household,  the  Lord  now  refers  to  thi 
possessions  of  believers.  It  is  of  gj  eat  importance 
to  notice  the  threefold  offence  of  the  disciples  i?i  regard 
to  the  three  fundamental  elements,  in  t/ie  Christian 
family,  and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Lord  remedies 
tliese  offences.     As  the  young  man  was  siiU  entirely 
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legalistic  in  his  views,  Ciirist  sets  before  him  in  a 
legalistic  form  the  great  principle  according  to  which 
a  Christian  man  was  to  administer  his  property.  But 
tb's  mode  of  teaching  was  intended  to  awaken  the 
"  ruler  "  to  a  knowledge  of  his  real  state  before  God. 
Hence  it  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  import  of 
the  passage,  when  Roman  Catholic  divines  regard  it 
>8  a  commandment  applying  to  special  individuals, 
01  as  what  they  designate  a  consilium  evangelieum. 
Id  reference  to  voluntary  poverty.  The  supposed 
€oiisUium  only  becomes  evangelicum^  and  in  that 
ease  a  principium,  evan</elicicm,  when  we  look  beyond 
the  form  in  which  this  principle  is  expressed,  and 
iearu  to  regard  it  as  teaching  that  a  Christian  is  to 
consider  all  his  possessions  as  a  trust  committed  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  which  he  is  to  employ  for  behoof 
of  the  poor,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  wants  of  hu- 
manity. 

2.  In  this  passage,  the  doctrme  concerning  the 
highest  good  is  expressed  in  most  clear  and  definite 
language.  God  is  not  merely  the  highest  good,  but 
also  the  source  of  all  moral  and  physical  good,  and 
hence  the  only  good.  Even  Christ  Himself  only 
claims  the  designation  of  Good  because  He  is  one 
with  the  Father,  not  because  He  was  the  "  leading 
Rabbi."  And  just  as  any  creature  can  only  be  called 
good  from  its  connection  with  God,  so  all  the  special 
commandments  are  only  an  expression  of  moral  good 
in  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  in  their  connection  with 
the  fundamental  commandment  of  love  to  God.  Fi- 
nally, physical  good  is  such  only,  if  enjoyed  or  ad- 
ministered in  the  spirit  of  Christian  devotion ;  other- 
wise it  becomes  a  snare  to  the  soul,  and  an  evil 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

3.  The  Lord  at  once  perceived  that,  both  in  re- 
spect of  virtue  and  of  the  things  of  this  life,  the 
young  man  had  lost  sight  of  God  as  the  highest  and 
only  good ;  and  that  when  he  addressed  Him  as 
"  Good  Master,"  it  had  not  been  from  the  depth  of  a 
believing  heart,  but  only  as  a  worldly  and  superficial 
acknowledgment  of  His  character.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  dealt  with  him,  the  object  of  which,  evidently, 
was  to  bring  him  to  proper  knowledge — to  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  to  an  understanding  of  the  com- 
mandments, to  a  proper  view  of  the  import  of  earthly 
blessings,  but  above  all  to  a  sight  and  sense  of  his 
own  state  and  condition.  Many  commentators  labor 
under  a  twofold  misapprehension  in  interpreting  this 
narrative.  First,  they  confound  the  mental  self-right- 
eousness or  intellectual  legaUsm  of  the  young  man 
with  self-righteousness  of  the  heart,  entirely  over- 
looking the  fact,  that  he  expresses  a  deep  feeling  of 
Bpiritual  want.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  understand 
the  statement  of  Mark,  that  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved  him.  True,  his  heart  was  not  yet  broken 
under  a  sense  of  spiritual  poverty ;  he  still  deceived 
himself,  in  his  self-righteousness ;  but  he  felt  that 
there  remained  some  deep  want  unsatisfied.  Again, 
the  young  man  is  generally  condemned  and  supposed 
to  have  been  ultimately  lost,  because  he  did  not  im- 
mediately obey  the  injunction  of  Christ;  as  if  the 
Lord  had  intended  to  convei  t  him  into  a  legalist,  in- 
stead of  arousing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  sm- 
fulness.  [Similarly  Alford  :  "  This  young  man, 
though  self-righteous,  was  no  hypocrite,  no  Pharisee : 
he  spoke  earnestly,  and  really  strove  to  keep,  as  he 
really  beUeved  he  had  kept,  all  God's  command- 
ments. Accordingly  Mark  adds,  that  Jesus  looking 
upon  him  loved  him :  in  spite  of  his  error  there  was 
t  nobleness   Aid  openness   about  him,   contrasted 


with  the  hypocritical  bearing  of  the  Pharisees  anc 
scribes."— P.  S.] 

4.  "  Such  an  animal  as  a  camel,  laden  with  iti 
burdens,  could  not  possibly  enter  the  gate  of  a  citj 
of  dwarfs,  so  small  as  to  be  compared  to  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  The  case  of  a  rich  man  is  exactly  similar. 
Naturally  overgrown  and  laden  with  burdens,  tho 
rich  man  whose  heart  cleaves  to  his  wealth  appears 
before  the  strait  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  No 
wonder  that  in  thesi  circumstances  he  cannot  even 
see,  far  less  enter  it.  He  still  belongs  to  the  sensual 
world ;  the  only  things  which  he  can  perceive  ar« 
outward  and  carnal  objects.  The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
with  its  spiritual  realities,  is  far  too  small  and  incon- 
siderable to  attract  his  sensuous  gaze,  nor  can  he  in 
that  state  enter  into  it."  (From  the  author's  Leben 
Jem,  ii.  2,  2110.) 

5.  Our  Lord  here  presents  one  great  truth  undet 
a  twofold  aspect:  (1)  It  is  difficult  for  any  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  become  poor.  (2)  It  is  even  im- 
possible for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich,  and  will  re- 
main such,  unless  by  a  miracle  of  grace  he  becomes 
poor  in  spirit.  Hence  the  disciples  asked  in  deep 
concern.  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  They  felt  that 
the  saying  of  the  Lord  applied  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich,  since  all  aimed  after  wealth ;  nay,  that  it 
applied  to  themselves,  as  they  also  still  placed  too 
much  value  on  earthly  things.  Hence  Jesus  now 
"  beheld  "  them  with  the  same  look  of  pity  and  sym- 
pathy as  formerly  the  young  man.  True,  it  is  im- 
possible with  men ;  but  all  things  are  possible  with 
God,  who  can  and  will  empty  His  own  people,  and 
make  them  poor.  Thus  are  we,  by  a  miracle  of 
grace  and  through  the  cross,  to  be  so  directed  and 
influenced,  that  we  possess  as  if  we  possessed  not,  and 
that,  as  heirs  of  God,  or  of  the  highest  good,  we  shall 
be  wilhng  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  love  all  which  we 


6.  "  The  application  of  this  passage  made  by  the 
begging  monastic  orders — Francis  of  Assisi — is  not 
the  right  one."  Heubner.  [This  application  is 
much  older  than  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  middle 
ages.  St.  Antony  of  Egypt,  the  patriarch  of  Chris- 
tian monks,  when  he  heard  this  Scripture  lesson  in 
the  church,  understood  the  Saviour's  injunction,  ver. 
21,  in  a  hteral  sense,  and  sold  his  rich  possessions, 
retaining  only  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  his  sis- 
ter. When  shortly  afterward  he  heard  the  Gospel: 
Take  no  thought  of  the  following  morning,  he  sold 
the  remainder  and  gave  it  to  the  poor.  The  Roman 
CathoUc  commentators  and  moralists  base  their  doc- 
trine of  voluntary  poverty  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  higher  Christian  perfection  mainly  on  this  pas- 
sage. Comp.  Maldonatus,  CorneUus  k  Lapide,  and 
Schegg  in  loc.  But  Christ  commands  all  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  perfect,  tcAeioi,  ch.  v.  48,  and  so  St 
Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;  Phil.  iii.  16 ;  Col.  i.  20 ;  Eph.  iv. 
1 3  ;  and  St.  James  1.  4 ;  iii.  2.  The  counsel,  there- 
fore, must  be  understood  in  a  sense  in  which  it  a 
applicable  to  all  true  beUevers. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  good  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  tcospe!.- 
Property  in  the  Christian  family. — God  the  highest 
and  sole  good,  and  the  source  of  every  other  good.— 
The  character  of  Christians :  1.  They  give  themselvei 
to  that  which  is  good;   2.  they  do  that  which  ii 
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good ;  3.  they  hold  their  possessions  for  that  which 
is  good.  Or,  the  principle — 1.  of  all  virtue ;  2.  of  all 
duty ;  3  of  aU  true  riches. — The  inquiry  of  the  rich 
young  man :  "  What  good  thing  must  I  do  ?  "  as  ex- 
pressing a  threefold  error:  1.  He  seems  to  think  that 
he  can  be  saved  by  his  works ;  2.  by  deeds  of  special 
beneficence ;  3.  by  some  particular  deed,  which  was 
to  crown  and  complete  all  his  previous  righteousness. 
— A  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  yet  he  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  law  in  its  spirituality ;  or,  the  fearful 
ignorance  resulting  from  mere  legalism.— Self-decep- 
tion and  self  righteousness  producing  each  other. — 
The  question  of  the  young  man  should  have  been : 
How  may  I  have  eternal  life  in  order  to  do  good 
things  f — The  various  forms  of  self-righteousness :  1 . 
Self-righteousness  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart  (of 
doctrine  and  of  sentiment);  or,  Pharisees  in  the 
strictest  sense;  2.  self-righteousness  of  the  hesjt 
with  orthodoxy  of  the  head,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
in  the  Church  who  seem  to  be  zealous  for  soundness 
of  doctrine ;  3.  self-righteousness  of  the  head,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  need,  although 
its  grounds  may  not  be  fully  understood,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  young  man  and  of  many  Christian  legal- 
ists.— Antagonism  between  the  self  delusion  of  a  man 
and  the  felt  need  of  his  heart. — "  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments ; "  or,  we  can  only 
be  free  from  the  law  by  the  law :  1.  By  understand- 
ing its  spiritual  import  (its  application  to  the  heart) ; 
2.  by  comprehending  all  the  commandments  into  one 
commandment  (forming,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  the 
arrow  of  the  law) ;  3.  by  sincere  and  earnest  self-ex- 
amination, in  view  of  the  one  great  commandment 
of  love  to  God  (the  law  worlcing  death). — How  the 
Lord  applies  the  law  in  order  to  train  us  for  the  gos- 
pel.— The  rich  young  man  in  the  school  of  the  Lord. 
— On  the  close  connection  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  riches  (or  rather,  the  attempt  to  be  rich) : 

1.  Spiritual  riches  leading  to  pride  and  pretensions ; 

2.  temporal  riches  often  serving  to  conceal  spiritual 
poverty. — The  dangers  of  riches  (avarice,  love  of 
pleasure,  pride,  confidence  in  temporal  wealth,  false 
spirituality,  self-deception  as  to  our  spiritual  state).^ 
The  object  of  riches. — Twofold  interpretation  of  this 
declaration  of  the  Lord :  1.  The  interpretation  put 
upon  it  by  the  disciples ;  2.  the  interpretation  of  the 
Master. — "  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  "  or,  an  admis- 
sion that  all  men  share  the  same  guilt  and  love  of 
the  world. — How  a  rich  man  may  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  It  is  always  difficult  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances ;  2.  it  is  impossible,  if  in 
mind  and  heart  be  cleaves  to  his  wealth  (the  Phari- 
sees) ;  3.  it  becomes  possible  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
grace  (Joseph  of  Arimathea). — The  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  Very  inaccessible  to  the  nat- 
ural man :  (a)  it  is  always,  and  in  every  case,  a  strait 
gate;  (6)  it  becomes  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  those 
who  are  rich.  2.  But  it  is  widely  open  to  believei-s : 
(a)  leading  the  genuine  disciple  of  Christ  into  the 
banqueting-haU,  Matt.  xxv.  10 ;  (b)  it  is  a  gate  of 
honor  to  faithful  followers  of  Christ ;  (c)  a  heavenly 
gate  on  our  return  to  the  Father's  house,  John  xiv. 
2. — The  various  stages  of  evil,  as  represented  by  the 
symbols  of  a  "camel,"  "wolves,"  and  a  "generation 
of  vipers." — The  camel  with  its  heavy  burden  before 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  an  emblem  of  avarice  or  of 
urorldiy-mindedness  standing  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Comp.Matt.  xxiiL  24. — Kegeneration  and  poverty  in 


spirit  a  miracle  of  grace ;  resembling  in  that  resped 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Luke  i.  37. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  If  we  want  to  know  how  w6 
may  be  saved,  let  us  apply  to  Christ,  the  greatest 
and  truest  Teacher. — Zeuiws:  It  is  a  common  but 
most  dangerous  error,  to  seek  eternal  life  by  our  own 
works.— Every  good  gift  cometh  from  above,  Jamef 
i.  17.  To  arrogate  it  to  ourselves,  is  not  only  to  do 
file  the  gift  by  touching  it  with  polluted  hands,  bu* 
to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  ch.  vii.  22. — Osiander :  Al 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  state  before  God,  should 
be  directed  to  the  law  in  order  to  learn  their  guilt 
and  need. — Love  to  our  neighbor  the  clearest  evi 
dence  of  love  to  God. — How  many  imagine  that 
they  have  done  everything  required  at  their  hand, 
while  in  truth  they  cannot  answer  one  upon  a  thou- 
sand !  Job  ix.  Z.—Zeisiu9 :  The  law  is  spiritual ; 
hence,  they  who  trust  in  their  works  grievously  de- 
ceive themselves,  Rom.  vii.  8,  14. — The  most  dan- 
gerous state,  is  to  imagine  that  we  are  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  God. — Tossani  Bibl. :  We  are  not  to 
take  this  history  as  if  it  implied  that  by  the  outward 
work  of  almsgiving,  the  young  man  would  have  be- 
come perfect.  The  opposite  of  this  appears  from  1 
Cor.  xiii.  3.  But  Christ  here  sets  one  special  com- 
mandment before  the  young  man,  whose  state  of 
mind  He  well  perceived,  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  infinitely  far  from  perfection,  and  unable 
to  keep  the  law. — He  who  soweth  bountifully  shal 
also  reap  bountifully,  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  7. — The  wholci 
work  of  salvation  is  far  beyond  the  knowledge  oi 
power  of  man. — Quesnel :  A  sense  of  spiritual  inabili- 
ty should  not  lead  us  to  despair,  but  result  in  the 
triumph  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Jasco  ; — Marginal  note  of  Luther ;  Our  Lord  here 
puts  the  question.  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?  in  the 
same  sense  as  He  says,  John  vu.  16,  My  doctrine  is 
not  Mine, — referring  more  particularly  to  His  huma- 
nity, by  which  He  would  always  lead  us  to  the  Fa- 
ther.— To  be  perfect,  is  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God. — Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  young  man 
had  not  in  reality  observed  the  commandments,  as 
he  fondly  imagined. 

Gerlach : — Jesus  tries  the  young  man  by  settmg 
before  him  the  spiritual  bearing  of  the  law.— By 
such  examples,  the  Master  gradually  trained  Hia 
disciples  to  understand  the  utter  inability  of  man  for 
anything  that  is  good. 

Hemner: — The  "ruler"  came  forward  in  haste, 
as  if  he  could  not  wait  or  delay ;  still  it  led  to  no 
lasting  results.  Afterward,  however,  he  went  away 
slowly  and  sorrowfully. — "  JTwre  is  none  good." 
These  words  are  not  spoken  lightly,  but  have  a  deep 
and  most  solemn  meaning. — Comp.  the  excellent 
work  of  J.  Casp.  Schade  :  "  The  most  important  in- 
mtiries:  What  lack  I  yet?  and.  What  shall  I  do,  thai 
I  may  have  eternal  life?"  14th  ed.,  Leipz.,  1734. — 
The  calculation  is  correct,  except  in  one  Uttle  parti- 
cular ;  but  this  renders  the  whole  account  false. — 
Every  one  of  us  has  something  which  he  must  give 
up  m  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — Chry- 
sostom:  On  the  question  of  the  disciples,  "Who 
then  can  be  saved  ?  " — because  they  felt  concern  foi 
the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  because  they  bor 
deep  affection  to  them,  and  because  they  already  fel 
the  tenderness  characteristic  of  all  true  ministers. 
This  saying  of  Christ  made  them  tremble  for  thi 
whole  world 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

THE  FUTUEE  EINGLT  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  CHUKCH. 

Ohaptbe  XIX.  ar-xx.  le. 

OOKTlNTBr— (a)  The  glorious  reward  awaiting  the  Apostles,  anc  ill  who  renounce  the  things  that  are  seen,  for  tlie  sakf 
of  Christ,  vers.  27-SO.    (&)  The  reward  of  free  grace ;  or,  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  ch.  xx.  1-16. 

Historical  Succession. — Immediately  after  the  transaction  with  the  rich  young  man,  Peter  put  the  ques- 
tion aa  to  the  reward  which  awaited  the  disciples,  who  had  renounced  all  things  and  followed  Jesus, 
The  reply  of  the  Lord  is  followed,  and  further  illustrated,  by  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyar.l 


A.   Tlte  glori/ms  reward  awaiting  the  Apostles^  and^  in  general.,  all  who  rerunmce  tTif  things  thcd  are  seen  and 

temporal.     Ch.  XIX.  2Y-80. 

(Mark  x.  28-31 ;  Luke  xviii.  28-30). 

27  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  follow- 

28  ed  thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  That  ye  which  [who]  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration  [renovation,  traXty- 
yevto-ia]  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  [on]  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  sfall  sit 

29  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  every  one  that  hatli 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren  [brothers],  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,'  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold   [manifold],'  and  shall 

30  inherit  everlasting  hfe.  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  shall  be 
fiist.« 

'  Ver.  29.— The  words  ^  yvva7Ka,  or  wife,  are  omitted  In  B.,  D.,  and  many  other  authorities  [and  in  the  critical  edi- 
ion«  of  Lachmann,  Tiscbendorf,  Alford. — P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  29. — B.,  L.,  [and  the  critical  editions]  read,  as  in  Luke  xviii.  80:  TToXXairKaaiova,  many  times  more^  for 
fKarovrawXaffiopa^  a  hundred  timee  Tnore^  as  Mark  has  it. 

'  Ver.  80. — [L\tem]\y:  Jlut many Jirst shall  be  last,  and  last Jirst,  troWol  Se  etTovrai  irpatroi  effxaToi, 
cai   eff^aTot  ir  poir  o  i.     Conip.  the  Exeg.  Notes. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITICA.L. 

Ver.  27.  Then  answered  Peter. — De  Wette 
remarks :  The  question  of  Peter  was  evidently  occa- 
sioned by  the  demand  which  the  Lord  had  addressed 
to  the  young  man.  Meyer  expresses  the  same  idea, 
and  adds,  that  the  word  ^  n  e  ?  s  is  put  forward  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
the  rich  young  man.  De  Wette  suggests,  "  that  Pe- 
ter must  have  expected  some  material  equivalent ; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  put  this  question,  but 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  inward  and  spiritual 
comfort  enjoyed  by  all  disciples  "  (but  comp.  1  Cor. 
XV.  19).  We  admit  that  there  was  a  slight  trace  of 
&  mercenary  spirit  in  this  inquiry.  This  appears 
both  from  ver.  30,  and  from  the  parable  which  im- 
nediately  follows.  Still,  the  admixture  of  selfishness 
was  not  such  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  higher  import 
»nd  trath  of  the  question  itself.  In  fact,  although 
the  inquiry  of  Peter  was  in  reference  to  a  reward,  it 
was  couched  in  the  most  diffident  and  humble  lan- 
guage: t/  ipa  eiTTot  ri^i'iv;  What  then  shaU  we 
have  ?  as  the  Vulgate :  Quid  ergo  erit  nobis  ?  But 
Paulus  is  mistaken  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  clause :  What  then  shall  we  have,  viz.,  to  do  f 


Similarly,  we  cannot  agree  with  Olshausen  in  para- 
phrasing it :  What  shall  be  our  portion  ?  Wilt 
Thou  pronounce  the  same  sentence  upon  us  as  upon 
this  young  man  ?  The  expression  ■^^utis  is  evidently 
intended  by  way  Oi  intithesis  to  the  rich  man  who 
could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  while  the 
statement,  " Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all"  is  meant 
as  a  renewed  formal  renunciation  of  the  world,  com- 
bined in  this  case  with  the  timid  question  (which  is 
not  even  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke) : 
What  then  ?     What  shall  we  have  ? 

We  have  forsaken  aU. — De  Wette  and  Meyer 
regard  these  words  as  implying  that  they  no  longer 
occasionally  returned  to  their  homes  and  trades. 
But  even  if  this  idea  were  not  inconsistent  with  John 
xxi.  3,  it  would  evidently  form  only  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  The  main  point  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
when  leavmg  Galilee,  they  had,  in  mind  and  heart, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  tmderstanding,  made  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  the  world,  and  were  now  ready 
to  follow  their  Lord,  on  His  path  of  sufiering,  to  Je- 
rusalem. Jesus  had  already  predicted  His  own  fu- 
ture glory,  but  as  yet  He  had  preserved  silence  about 
the  future  of  the  disciples.  On  this  point  they  now 
asked  for  further  information. 

Ver.  28.  And  Jesus  said  to  them. — Ver.  2g 
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ambodies  the  special  promise  to  the  Apostles ;  ver. 
29,  the  general  statement  in  reference  to  aU  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ;  while  ver.  30,  and  the  parable 
which  follows,  express  the  condition  of  both  these 
promises. 

Ye  who  have  followed  Me. — The  circum- 
stance that  twelve  thrones  are  promised,  proves  that 
this  address  was  directed  to  the  Apostles. — In  the 
renovation,  TruKiyyev^tri a, — the  complete  Chris- 
tian regeneration,  being  the  restoration  of  this  world 
of  uurs,  or  the  appearance  of  the  new  Eeon,  the  great 
eiTKfayeia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  commencement 
of  the  regeneration — its  root  and  principle  (the  Scui- 
9et/  y^i/vqdrjvai^  John  iii.  3,  or  the  ai/ay^vvridrii'a.i^  1 
Pet.  i.  S) — which  formed  the  basis  of  the  complete 
-estoration.  In  point  of  fact,  it  coincides  with  the 
in-oKaTaa-Toi7is,  Acts  iu.  21,  although  the  two  ideas 
are  different.*  The  expression,  Aourphi/  Tra\tyycve- 
triai,  in  Tit.  iii.  6,  seems  to  comprehend  the  two 
deas  of  regeneration  in  principle  and  complete  reno- 
ration,  and  also  to  point  forward  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Hilary  apphes  the  expression  to  the  first 
regeneration,  and,  connecting  with  it  the  words, 
aK'iKouBiia-aiirfs  |Hoi,  renders  it:  "Ye  who  have  fol- 
lowed Me  in  the  regeneration,  or  as  regenerated  per- 
sons." Similarly,  Hammond,  Fischer,  etc.,  under- 
stand it  as  referring  to  the  first  regeneration,  and 
appeal  in  proof  to  Tit.  iii.  5.  Augustine,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  Euthymius  Zigab.  refer  it  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  Fritzsche  more  particularly  to  the 
final  judgment.  De  Wette  and  Meyer  (after  Bux- 
torf 's  Lexicon  Talmud,  cbiyn  'Unn  ,  Berthold's 
Ch'i-istologie)  apply  it  "  to  the  renovation  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the 
fall,"  or  to  "  the  restoration  of  the  whole  universe  to 
its  original  state  of  perfection  before  the  fall." 
Hence  it  would  nearly  correspond  with  the  atzoKo.- 
TdiTTaijis  (de  Wette,  comp.  Joseph.  Antig.  xi.  3,  8, 
ajToKarda-Taais ',  §  9,  ^  TzaKLyyevsaia  tt}j  TrarplSos). 
But  while  the  latter  term  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  restoration  of  the  original  state  of  things,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  God,  or  to  the  fuU  renewal  and 
recovery  of  our  diseased,  disordered,  and  decaying 
world,  the  expression  ira^tyyevf<ria  goes  beyond  this, 
and  points  to  the  further  development  and  advance 
of  the  life  of  man  from  its  original  state  of  terrestrial 
perfeotness  to  a  higher  state  of  spiritual  existence 
[see  1  Cor.  xv.).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  "  regeneration,"  in 
principle,  contains  the  second,  and  that  it  is  contin- 
uously carried  on  and  developed  until  the  final  stage 
shall  be  attained.  Hence,  although  the  Lord  here 
primarily  referred  to  the  final  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  His  statement  also  apphes  to 
the  glory  awaiting  the  Apostles  after  death  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  their  spiritual  supremacy 
in  Him  even  while  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  grad- 
ual increase  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  their  glorified 
Master.     (Comp.  JSxeg.  Notes  on  ch.  xvi.  28.) 

When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit. — This  clause 
explains  more  fully  the  import  of  the  paUngenesia. 

On  the  throne  of  His  glory The  Sofa  is  the 

glory  of  His  appearing  when  His  spiritual  power 
shall  become  fully  manifest.  Hence  the  expression 
does  noi  simply  mean,  '•  the  throne  on  which  the 
Master  shall  reveal  Himself  in  His  glory,"  but  also, 
"  the  throne  which  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  mani- 
festation of  His  glory."     This  throne,  which  He  oc- 

•  rComp.  also  Eev.  xxi.  5;  '■^BeJiold,  I  make  all  things 
uttc  *  -P.  8 1 


cupies  as  conqueror,  ruler,  judge,  and  master,  co> 
stitutes,  so  to  speak,  the  centre  and  the  main  attrilMt* 
of  His  spiritual  glory,  when  fully  unfolded.  (Comp 
Matt.  XXV.  31.) 

Ye   also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thtones 

The  number  of  the  Apostles  is  here  summed  up  as 
twelve,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
Accordingly,  the  promise  did  not  apply  to  them  in- 
dividually, nor  does  it  contain  any  reference  to  the 
later  apostasy  of  Judas.  On  the  contrary,  this  prom- 
ise would  only  serve  to  render  his  apostasy  aU  the 
more  inexcusable.     (Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  14.) 

Judging  the  tTvelve  tribes  of  Israel. — As  tha 
Apostles  appear  here  in  their  ideal  rather  than  in 
their  individual  capacity,  so  the  "twelve  tribes  oj 
Israel "  must  be  taken  in  a  symbohcal  sense,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  body  of  believers  {see  Kev.  xxi 
12),  the  term  "judging"  must  not  be  Umited  tu 
strictly  judicial  acts ;  it  rather  applies  to  the  theo- 
cratic administration  of  the  judges  under  the  Old 
Testament,  all  the  more,  that  the  twelve  tribes  are 
here  represented  as  ideally  restored  in  the  final  re- 
generation. Hence  we  agree  with  Grotius  and  Kuin- 
oel  in  taking  the  expression  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  ruling.  Meyer,  however,  advocates 
its  hteral  interpretation.  "Believers  generally  are 
to  share  in  the  future  glory  and  reign  of  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  12),  and  to  have  part  in  the  judg- 
ment (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  To  the  disciples  the  special 
prerogative  is  here  accorded,  of  having  part  in  judg- 
ing the  Jewish  people."  Still,  this  critic  contradicts 
himself  by  immediately  adding,  that  "the  outward 
and  apocalyptic  form  of  this  promise  is  unessential." 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  thinks  that  "  the  disciples 
could  not  at  the  time  have  understood  it  in  any 
other  than  a  hteral  sense ; "  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  must  necessarily  have  misunderstood  it.  But 
at  this  period  they  must  have  been  fully  aware  ol 
the  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  was  to  be 
spiritually  restored  in  and  by  the  Church.  Hence, 
in  our  view,  the  expression  applies  to  the  spiritual 
administration  and  rule  of  the  Apostles,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  wiU  of  the  Master  ;  which  imphed,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  real  judging  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  de  Wette,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sacrifices  which  we  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  shah  be  the  spiritual 
power  which  we  exercise,  our  influence  for  good,  and 
our  usefulness  and  activity.  But  as  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  Christ  Himself  combined  the  two  ele- 
ments of  historical  and  spiritual  eflicacy,  so  the 
Apostles  were  to  represent  the  twelve  fundamental 
forms  of  His  reign  in  the  kingdom.  (Comp.  ch.  x.) 
According  to  Luke  xxu.  30,  the  Lord  repeated  the 
same  promise  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

Ver.  29.  .And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken. 
— The  promise  is  now  extended  so  as  to  apply  to 
Christians  at  all  times.  This  forsaking  of  all  things 
is  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  confessing  and  of  fol- 
lowing Christ.  Both  elements  are  combined  in  the 
expression,  "for  My  name's  sake,''  or  for  the  mani- 
festation of  My  person.  The  mention  of  the  family- 
relationship  occurs  between  that  of  "houses"  anu 
of  "lands."  Accordingly,  the  former  refer  not  to 
possessions,  but  to  houses,  m  the  sense  of  genc-alogi- 
cal  descent,  of  nationality,  country,  or  ancestral  faith. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  text  three  classes  of  sacrifices ; 
the  first  being  the  most  difficult,  viz.,  that  of  fh« 
house  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term ;  then  that  of 
kindred ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  possessions. 

Many-fold. — The  reading  of  Codd.  B.  and  L. 
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'roWa.TTXairloi'a,  manifold,  is  better  attested  than 
that   of    Cod.   D.,    eKaTovTaTT\affiova.      Meyer 
mamtains  that  from  the  context  this  promise  must 
refer  to  the  future  Itingdom  of  the  Messiah.     "  The 
statement  seems  incompatible  with  Marie  x.  30  and 
Luke  xviii.  30,  in  which  abundant  compensation  is 
promised  even  in  this  world,  or  previous  to  the  sec- 
ond appearing  of  Christ."     But  the  supposed  mistake 
lies  in  reality  with  the  interpreter,  who  seems  to  sep- 
irate  entirely  between  the  aioij/  ovtos  and  the  aliiy 
if  x^lJ-f^os.     An  attentive  consideration  of  the  expres- 
sion Kaiph^  ouTos  in  the  passages  to  which  Meyer 
refers,  might  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  this. 
With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  aiaii>  epx6fieyo!, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
began  even  in  the  outward  alcor  oEtos,  or  in  the  Kai- 
oii%  oSros.     This  regeneration  was  to  continue,  to  in- 
crease, and  to  develop  into  the  full  manifestation  of 
the  future  ceon  at  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ, 
when  it  would  be  completed  and  made  to  extend  over 
the  whole  world.     (See  John  v.  26,  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
20,  23,  24 ;  Rev.  xx,  xxi.)     Hence  we  cannot  adopt 
any  of  the  conunon  interpretations  of  this  promise, — 
such  as  that  it  applies  to  happy  Christian  connections 
(.Jerome  and  others),  or  to  Christ  Himself  (Maldona- 
tus,  comp.  xii.  49),  or  to  the  restoration  of  all  things 
(1  Cor.  iii.  21,  Olshausen).     In  our  view,  the  three 
classes  of  blessings  promised  correspond  to  the  three- 
fold sacrifices  demanded  in  the  text.     Believers  are 
to  find  a  new  and  eternal  home  and  country,  new  and 
eternal  relationships,  and   new  and  eternal   posses- 
sions, of  which  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  them  on 
earth  are  to  be  the  earnest  and  foretaste.     All  these 
promises  are  summed  up  in  that  of  being  made  heirs 
of  eternal  Ufe  (Rom.  viii. ). 

Ver.  30.  But  many  shall  be. — Meyer  and 
Fritzsche  suggest  that,  after  the  analogy  of  ch.  xx. 
16,  the  expression  should  be  construed  as  follows : 
"Many  shall  be  first  as  the  last"  (etrxaroi  foxes), 
"and  last  as  being  first"  {wpdiToi  wrev).  But  this 
appears  incompatible  with  the  emphasis  attaching  to 
the  words  irpatrot  and  e(rx"T(M,  when  viewed  as 
special  designations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  last "  which  are  to  be  "  first "  have  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned  or  described.  Manifestly  our 
Lord  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  His  dis- 
ciples and  followers,  which  were  the  irpuToi.  To 
them  He  gave  the  richest  and  fullest  promises.  But 
at  the  same  time,  also.  He  sets  before  them  the  spir- 
itual conditions  of  their  calling ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  limitations  and  conditions  of  His  promise.  Thus 
the  "last"  are  now  prominently  brought  forward. 
This  subject  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  succeed- 
ing parable.  Hence  in  ch.  xx.  16  the  order  is  re- 
versed, and  the  last  are  first,  and  the  first  last. 
Theophylact  and  Grotius  apply  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  to  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles. De  Wette  refers  it  to  the  different  views  in 
reference  to  the  reward :  in  the  one  case,  m  the  sight 
of  man ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  God.  But  this  in- 
terpretation proceeds  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the 
Apostle  put  the  question  from  a  desire  for  reward, 
and  that  the  answer  of  the  Lord  was  virtually  a  re- 
buke. Meyer  refers  the  expression  to  the  contrast 
between  the  latter  and  the  present  ccon.  But  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake.  The  parable  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  laborers  shows  that  the  Lord  here  alludes  to 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  calling.  Hence  it  refers 
to  the  fact,  that  earlier  or  later  calling  does  not  im- 
ply, as  might  seem,  a  higher  or  a  lower  standing  and 
leward  in  tho  kingdom  of  heaven.    It  is  not  the  ex- 


tensiveness,  but  the  intensiveness,  of  our  serrice 
which  is  to  constitute  the  difference, — all  the  iiore 
that  the  reward  is  of  free  grace  alone. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  The  section  under  consideration  is  closely  COU' 
nected  with  that  which  preceded  it.     The  warning 
of  Christ  as  to  the  danger  of  riches  was  intended  foi 
the  disciples  as  well  as  for  the  young  man.     They 
felt  this  all  the  more,   that  He  had  just  "beheld 
them "  with  the  same  look  of  pity  and  sympathy 
which  He  had  cast  on  the  rich  young  man.     Hence, 
when   Peter  addressed   the  Saviour,  he  "began  to 
say,"   he    "answered,"   or  made   confession   (Matt 
Tfire  cnroKpiOiis ;     Mark,  ijp^aro  Ae'yeiv),      The  State- 
ment, "We  have  forsaken  aU,  and  followed  Thee," 
seemed  intended  to  meet  the  objection  on  the  score 
of  being  rich.     Still  he  ventured  to  imply  that  they 
were  not  wholly  without  some  claim ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  perceived  any  incongruity  in  this. 
Luke  and  Mark  omit  the  question :  "  What  shall  we 
have  ?  "  although  their  narratives  imply  that  he  had 
proffered  some  claim.     This  diflSdence,  and  the  inde- 
finite wording  of  the  inquiry,  deserve  notice.     The 
expectation  of  a  retribution  constituted  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Sadducee,  who,  from 
the  premise,  that  we  ought  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  drew  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  we  should 
expect  no  further  retribution  than  the  inward  reward 
which  virtue  afforded  to  him  that  practised  it.     The 
answer  of  Christ  shows  that  He  acknowledges  the 
vaUdity  of  our  hope  of  a  future  reward.     At  the  same 
time,  it  also  indicates  that  the  disciples  had  not  yet 
learned  fully  to  understand  the  spirituaUty  and  the 
bearing  of  these  relations. 

2.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  implies  the  fuU  estab- 
lishment of  His  spiritual  kmgdom,  which  consists  not 
merely  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  state  of 
things  in  Paradise,  but  also  in  the  full  development 
of  the  first  into  the  second  fife  (1  Cor.  xv.).  In 
other  words,  the  complete  redemption  of  the  world 
will  at  the  same  time  be  its  transformation,  when  re- 
generated humanity  shall  dwell  in  a  completely  re- 
generated world.  The  centre  of  this  completion  of 
all  things  shall  be  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  His 
glory,  when  He  shall  appear  m  all  His  heavenly 
brightness.  Then  all  relationships  shall  partake  of, 
and  reflect,  the  splendor  of  His  manifestation.  This 
will  also  apply  to  the  administration  of  His  Apostles, 
as  the  representatives  of  His  rule  over  the  twelve 
tribes — a  symbolical  term,  intended  to  indicate  the 
whole  variety  of  spiritual  stages  and  experiences  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  administration,  which 
at  the  final  manifestation  of  Christ  is  to  appear  in  its 
completeness,  commenced  with  His  resurrection. 
The  gradual  increase  of  their  power  and  influence 
here  would  correspond  with  the  progress  of  Christ's 
work,  and  the  spread  of  holiness  and  salvation 
whUe  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  token  of  their 
future  glory  in  heaven,  and  of  their  final  acknowledg- 
ment on  earth. 

8.  Our  Lord  adds  to  the  assurance  originally 
given  to  the  disciples,  a  more  general  promise  ad- 
dressed to  all  believers.  In  the  higher  sense,  find  in 
its  real  spiritual  bearing,  every  Christian  is  to  receive 
a  hundred-fold  for  the  outward  sacrifices  which  he 
_ay  "-ave  made  on  behalf  of  Christ.  Similarly, 
the  Apostle  Paul  reminds  us  that  all  things  are 
ours  (1  Cor.  iii.  21 ;  comp.  Kom.  viii.  28).     In  ilic 
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fiospol  of  Mark  the  special  retributions  are  enume- 
rated.* 

4.  Having  met  the  hope  of  His  disciples  in  ref- 
erence to  a  future  reward,  the  Lord  Jesua,  in  ver. 
SO,  removes  any  misunderstanding  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  anything  Uke  a  mercenary  spirit.  He  teaches 
them  that  the  reward  is  of  free  grace.  Not  that  it  is 
«rbitrary,  but  that  it  is  not  determuied  by  outward 
priority,  either  in  reference  to  rank,  talent,  or  time ; 
ltd  that  it  corresponds  to  the  state  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  fundamental  characteristic  and  test  being 
complete  self-surrender  and  absence  of  any  claim  or 
pretension  on  our  part.  Peter  required  this  instruc- 
tion all  the  more,  that  he  was  certainly  not  entitled 
to  say :  "  We  have  forsaken  all."  If  this  had  been 
the  case,  they  would  not  soon  afterward  have  for- 
saken the  Master  and  fled.  But  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  within, — it  is  not  a  system  of  merit  and  re- 
ward, but  the  sway,  and  rule  of  free  love. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PEACTIOAL. 

The  free  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  love. — The  in- 
quiry of  the  disciples  as  to  their  reward:  1.  What  it 
impUes :  to  forsake  all  things,  etc.     2.  How  difficult 
it  is  rightly  to  express  this  inquiry.     3.  How  the 
Lord  admits  the  rightness  of  this  hope.     4.  How  He 
reproves  and  instructs  the  disciples  in  this  matter. — 
Certainty  of  the  great  reward :  1.  Corresponding  to 
our  renunciation;    2.  confirmed  to  us  by  a  solemn 
Amen  of  the  Lord  (ver.  28) ;  3.  illustrated  by  the 
relations  existing  in  the  natural  world ;  4.  presented 
in  its  unity  and  depth  (as  inheriting  eternal  Ufe); 
5.  necessarily  determined  by  the  free  love  of  God. — 
The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  that  of  reward  by  grace, 
a  blessed  realm:  1.  It  is  infinitely  elevated  above  the 
pride  of  self-sufficient  virtue ;  2.  above  the  mercena- 
ry spirit  of  selfishness  and  servility. — Virtue  which 
disclaims  all  reward  is  not  genuine.     It  wants,  1.  the 
light  of  truth ;  2.  the  warmth  of  fife ;  3.  the  faithful- 
ness of  love ;  4.  the  crown  of  hope. — A  mercenary 
spirit  loosing  its  reward  even  here :  1.  Its  service  is 
merely  external  (a  kind  of  spiritual  idleness) ;  2.  its 
worldly  merit  meets  with  a  worldly,  but  only  appa- 
rent, reward. — The  fact,  that  faith  is  accompanied  by 
peace,  is  itself  an  earnest  of  future  blessedness. — The 
great  renovation  of  all  things  forming  the  certain 

*  Compare  the  beautiful  verse  of  Novalls  (von  Harden- 

"  Wo  ich  Ihn  nur  AoAe, 
iBt  mein  Vaterland; 
Und  esf.dlt  miriede  Gabe 
Wie  ein  Erbtheilin  die  Band. 
Langsl  vermisste  Bruder 
Find*  kA  nun  in  seinen  Jungem  vjieder." 


prospect  of  Christians  1.  Its  ccrtahity — (a)  fron: 
the  fact  of  Christ's  advent  from  heaven  (the  Firsb 
born  of  all  creatures,  the  First-born  from  the  dead); 
(6)  from  the  regeneration  of  believers ;  (c)  from  th« 
birth-throes  of  the  ancient  world.  2.  The  prosjiecta 
it  opens :  (<z)  These  are  infinitely  new,  and  yet  famil' 
iar  to  us,  being  the  transformation  of  things  seen; 
(6)  they  are  infinitely  rich  and  varied,  yet  compre- 
hended in  this  one  thing — eternal  life ;  ((•)  they  ara 
definite,  yet  mysterious,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
relations :  The  last  shall  be  first,  etc. — Solemnity  of 
the  saying.  Many  that  are  first,  etc. — Rev.  xxi.  6 : 
"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

Starke : — If  the  Saviour  had  bestowed  on  Peter 
the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned in  oh.  xvi.,  this  question  would  have  had  no 
meaning. — Oanstein:  The  man  who,  although  hav- 
ing Uttle,  gives  it  up  for  the  sake  of  (Jod,  and  asks 
for  nothing  more  than  His  presence,  has  in  reality 
forsaken  much,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26,  26. — The  complete  re- 
ward of  believers  will  certainly  take  place,  but  only 
at  the  final  regeneration  of  all  things. — The  whole 
world  shall,  as  it  were,  be  born  anew. — The  faithful 
disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus  shall  sit  with  Him 
on  His  throne,  Eev.  iii.  21. — Zeisius:  Proud  self- 
righteousness  and  a  mercenary  spirit  ensure  their 
own  ruin ;  while  humiUty  and  working  out  our  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling  are  the  means  of  pre- 
serving us  from  falling,  Phil.  ii.  12, — In  eternity 
many  of  our  earthly  positions  shall  be  reversed. 

Oerlach : — Although  the  apostles  belonged  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  they  were  not  strictly  speak- 
ing poor.  Thus  we  read  in  Mark  i.  20,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  James  and  John  had  employed  hired  ser- 
vants.*— When  this  promise  was  given,  Judas  was 
still  one  of  the  twelve,  yet  it  profited  him  not.  A 
sad  evidence  this,  how  Uttle  good  may  be  derived 
from  merely  outward  fellowship  with  the  disciples, 
if  in  mind  and  heart  we  are  strangers  to  Jesus. 

Heubner : — Gregory  the  Great  (Moralia):  We 
forsake  all,  if  we  retain  nothing. — Peter  referred  not 
to  the  reward,  but  to  its  desert.— To  judge  means  to 
rule,  John  xvii.  13,  22. — Many  a  proud  critic,  who 
has  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Apostles,  shaU 
one  day  behold  them  with  terror. — If  you  surrender 
to  Christ  all  you  have.  He  will  bestow  upon  you  all 
He  has. — The  Christian  is  daily  called  upon  to  deny 
himself  for  the  sake  of  Christ. — Montaigne,  Essais,  i. 
27  :  Christianity  alone  renders  perfect  friendship  pos- 
sible. 


*  [It  is  often  inferred  from  its  ra  X^ia  In  John  six.  27 
that  St.  John  had  a  house  of  Mb  own  in  Jerusalem  •  althougt 
the  term  probably  applies  in  a  general  sense  to  his  hora^ 
wherever  it  was.— P.  o.] 


B.   The  Keaard  in  the  J^rii  of  Free  Grace.     The  Parable  of  the  Lahorera  in  the  Vineyard.    Ch,  XX. 

1-16. 

(The  Gospel  for  Septuagesinm.) 

1  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder  [like  to  a  ho 
man  householder,  avOpunrw  olKoSea-iroTyj],  which  [who]  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 

2  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard.     And  when  he  had  agreed  [having  agreed,  o-u/x<^oiV7}' 
jra?]  with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  [denary,  or  shilling] '  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  h>» 
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3  vineyard.     And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour  [at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.J,  and  saw  others 

4  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  And  saia  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard; 

5  and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you.     And  they  went  their  way.     Again  he  went 

6  out  about  the  sixth  [at  noon]  and  ninth  hour  [at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.],  and  did  likewise.    And 
about  the  eleventh  hour  [an  hour  before  sunset]  he  went  out,  and  found  others  standing 

7  idle,''  and  saith  unto  them,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?     They  say  unto  him. 
Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.     He  saith  unto  him,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and 

8  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive.^     So  when  even    [evening]  was  come,  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard   saith  unto  his   steward   [overseer],  Call   the  labourers,  and   give 

9  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first.     And  when  they  came  that  wen 
hired  about  the   eleventh   hour,  they  received  every  man  a  penny  [denary,  shilling]. 

10  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should  have  received  [should  receive, 

11  \r)4>ovTai\  more;   and  they  hkewise  received  every  man  a  penny  [denary].     And  when 
they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the  goodman  of  the  house  [householder, 

12  oiKoSco-TTOTou],  Saying,  These  last   have  wrought    [made]   hut  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
made  them  equal  unto  us,  which   [who]   have   borne  the  burden  and   heat  of  the  day, 

13  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  Friend,''  1  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst  not  thou 

14  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  [denary,  or  shilling]?     Take   that  thine  is  [what  is  thine, 
TO  uov,  lit. :   the  thine],  and  go  thy  way :   [but]  I  will  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto 

15  thee.     Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?     Is  thine  eye  evil,  ba- 
le cause  I  am  good?     So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last:  for  many  be  [are]  call- 
ed, but  few  chosen." 

*  Ver.  2,— [*Ek  ^t^v  aplov ,  The  foreign  term  ought  to  have  been  retained  in  Eno:lish,  as  Matthew  retained  the  Latin 
denarius  in  Greelc.  The  English  Version  is  here  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  makes  a  false  impression  on  the  common 
reader.  A  penny  yvo^M  he  a  poor  reward  indeed,  but  a  denarras  is  worth  more  than  seven  English  pence  or  fifteen 
American  ci-nta.  and  was  a  liberal  day's  wa^es  at  that  time.  About  two  thirds  of  a  Roman  deniiry  (not  a  full  denAry  as 
generally  stated)  was  the  dally  pay  of  the  Koman  soldier.  Comp.  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  IT.  Polybins  (ii.  \b)  mentions  that 
the  cliarge  for  a  day's  entertainment  in  the  inns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  only  half  an  ass  or  one  twentieth  of  a  denarius. 
Bengel  intimates  that  the  daily  wages  in  his  time  (before  the  middle  of  the  last  century)  were  not  higher  :  BeTiarius  erui 
diurna  mei-ces,  I't  fere  est  hodiemo  die.  Slvilliug  would  be  a  far  better  popular  equivalent  for  denarius  than  penny. 
See  note  4  on  p.  882.— P.  8.] 

2  Ter.  6.— 'Aypo  o  9  (i(^?e)  is  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  C,  D.,  L.,  and  many  others  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait.].  and  is  inserted 
from  ver,  8  and  the  question  immediately  following.     In  this  place  it  does  not  strengthen,  but  weaken  the  sense. 

3  Ver.  7. — The  words:  and  wliatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive.  Kal  &  eaf  i;  S'tKaiov  Xrnj/  €  rr  de, 
wn  missing  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  [Ood.  Sinait.],  the  Vulgate,  and  other  old  versions.  Meyer,  however,  observes  that  the 
expression    A7iiJ/€(r6e    instead  of  hw'TW    ufxTv   speaks  against  the  insertion  of  this  sentence  from  ver.  4. 

*  Ver.  13. — [Friend  is  almost  too  strong  for  the  Greek  krc'tp^  (comrade,  companion,  fellow).  vf\i\\e^\feUow.^^  a& 
now  used,  would  be  too  disrespectful.  It  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  cautious  respect  with  repr<»vlng  import.  The  Vulgata 
translates'  amice;  Ansiustine  better ;  sodalis;  all  the  German  versions  but  one:  Frenn^.  as  all  English  versions  have 
friend.  The  word  is  often  u.sed  in  the  address  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  a  servant  or  a  disciple,  and  occurs  four  times  in 
the  N.  T. :  here,  Matt.  xxil.  12  (of  the  L^uest  who  had  no  wedding  garment),  xxvi.  50  (of  Jud.is  when  he  betrayed  his  Mas- 
ter with  a  kiss),  and  xl.  16;  in  the  last  passage  the  E.  V.  translates : /e^/o«j«.  In  all  others:  friend.  Grotiua:  ^^  Comvella- 
tio  leviter  notis  accomm-odaia.^^  Meyer  compares  the  German  Kamemd,  but  this,  like  fellow,  would  not  be  dignified 
enough.     We  must,  therefore,  relAin  friend  In  the  absence  of  a  precise  equivalent. — P.  S.] 

"^  Ver.  16. — The  last  words  :  iroKKol  yap  flaiv  K\'f]rii\,  oKiyoi  Se  ^  k  \  e/CT  o  i,  are  not  found  in  B.,  L., 
Z.,  [and  Cod.  Sinai,  t],  Copt.  Sahid.  But  Meyer  rightly  objects  to  the  hypotliesis  of  interpolation  from  Matt.  xx.  14,  since 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it  here,  the  words  appearing  rather  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  [Lachmann,  Tisehendarf  (ed. 
of  18D9).  and  Alford  retain  the  sentence,  and  Tischendorf  says:  Our  vero  ex  a:xii.  li  hue  iranstulerint  vix  dixeris.  'The 
homoeoteleuton  eo-xaTOI — ^«:A.e/cTOI  easily  explains  the  omissiim  of  the  sentence  by  some  transcribers.  KXtjto'i 
and  e  /c  A  e  K  T  0  1  are  a  paronomasia  in  Greek,  which  is  lost  in  the  E.  V.  In  German  it  might  be  rendered  by  erwdhli 
una  auserwdhlt. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Ver.  1.  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  like. 

-TUig  parable  is  evidently  intended  as  an  illustra- 
tion and  explanation  of  Christ's  former  teaching 
[especially  of  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
as  is  shown  by  the  connecting  yap.  Hence  the  divi- 
sion of  chapters  here,  as  Trench  justly  observes,  is 
peculiirly  unfortunate.]  For  a  number  of  ancient 
treatises  on  this  parable,  see  Lilienthal's  Bibl.  Archi- 
warius,  p.  91 ;  for  more  recent  discussions,  the  Stu- 
dien  unci  Kritiken  (Rupprecht,  1847,  p.  396  sqq. 


Loeffler,  1726;  F.  A.  Ziilich,  1741;  J.  R.  Kiesling, 
1740;  J.  H.  Schramm,  1775,  etc.  Of  English  expo- 
sitions, see  especially  Tkench,  Notes  on  the  Parable*, 
9th  Lond.  ed.,  1863,  pp.  161-184,  and  Alford  in  loc. 
—P.  S.] 

A  human  householde.r. — In  contrast  to  God, 
who  is  the  Householder  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense.  As  in  ch.  xiii.  24 ;  xviii.  23.  [It  is  plain 
that  the  householder  signifies  God ;  the  viim/ard, 
the  liingdom  of  heaven  (comp.  Is.  v,  1-7 ;  Cant, 
viii.  12) ;  tlie  steward  (ver.  8),  Christ ;  the  'welfth  hour 
of  the  day,  or  the  evening,  the  parusia  of  Clirist ;  tht 
other  hours,  the  different  periods  of  calling  and  its 


Steffensen,  1848,  p.  686  sqq.).     On  the  difficulties  of     service.     The  difficulty  lies  in  the  symboUcal  meaning 
this  parable  [second  only  to  those  of  the  parable  of     of  the  dendry  and  in  determining  the  chief  lesson  of 
the  Unjust  Steward],  see  Heubner,  p.  300.     [Latin    the  parable.     See  below. — P.  S.] 
dissertations  on  the  Parabola  de  Operariis  in  Vinea,  Ver.  2.  For  a  denary  (or  shilling)  a  day.— 

hv  J.  L.  Mosheim,  1724;  A.  H.  Faust,  1725;  F.  S.  '  Both  these  terms  are  intended  to  express  the  lacl 
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(hat  the  servants  were  hired  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  terra,  which  is  also  implied  in  4k  STji/aplou. 
A  Roman  denarius  was  the  common  pay  for  a  day's 
labor  (Tob.  7.  14 :  a  drachma).  The  Attic  drachma 
was  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius,  and  amounted  to 
six  oioli,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  pence  sterling,  or 
fifteen  American  cents.  "  That  this  hire  was  equita- 
ble,* appears  from  the  circumstance  that  at  a  time 
of  scarcity,  the  denarius  would  be  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase what  was  requisite  for  man's  daily  support; 
Rev.  vi.  6."     Starke. 

[The  meaning  of  the  denary  is  a  crux  interpretum, 
and  reminds  us  of  what  Ohrysostom  and  Maldouatus 
Bay  in  loc,  that  we  must  not  scrupulously  press  every 
particular  in  a  parable,  but  keep  always  in  view  the 
general  scope.  Parables  are  poetic  pictures  taken 
from  real  life  for  the  illustration  of  the  higher  truths 
and  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  contain 
with  the  essential  figures  some  ornamental  touches 
which  are  necessary  for  the  artistic  finish,  although 
they  may  not  express  definitely  a  corresponding  idea 
or  fact  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  denary  here  un- 
doubtedly conveys  the  idea  of  reward,  but  in  a  very 
general  way.  As  soon  as  we  particularize  it,  we  get 
into  almost  inextricable  difficulties.  Two  opposite 
views  must  be  mentioned.  (1)  The  denary  means 
the  temporal  reward  only,  and  those  who  were  hired 
first,  while  they  receive  their  stipulated  denary,  lose 
eternal  life  and  are  ultimately  lost.  The  Lord  says 
to  them  at  last:  Take  thy  miserable  penny,  the 
wages  of  a  day-laborer  on  earth,  and  go  thy  way 
(uiraye),  i.  «.,  depart  from  Me  (ver.  14).  So  Luther 
(in  his  later  writings:  The  penny  is  the  temporal 
good,  the  favor  of  the  householder,  the  eternal  good ; 
the  murmuring  laborers  trot  away  with  their  penny, 
and  are  damned),  more  recently  Stier  (who  zealously 
and  elaborately  defends  this  interpretation),  W.  Nast 
(who  fuUy  agrees  with  himj,  and  Wordsworth.  At 
first  sight  this  view  offers  a  plausible  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  second,  but  it  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  parable,  and  is  made  impos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  the  penny  is  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  i.  e.,  at  the  end  of  man's  fife  or  the  day 
of  final  account,  when  the  temporal  reward  ceases. 
Godliness  is  indeed  profitable  for  all  things  and  has 
the  promise  of  this  hfe  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come;  but  the  temporal  blessings  accompany  the 
work  itself,  while  the  eternal  reward  follows  it  after 
it  is  finished.  (2)  The  deniry  means  eternal  salva- 
tion. So  Origen,  Augustine  (Serm.  343 :  "  Denarius 
Ule  vita  eeterna  est,  quue  omnihus  par  est "),  Gregory 
I.,  Bernard,  Luther  (in  his  Com.  on  GaL  iii.  2),  Mal- 
douatus {solus  et  vita  eeterna),  Meyer  {das  Messiani- 
tche  Seil),  Lange  (with  some  modification :  the  bless- 
ing of  Christian  communion,  see  his  Doctrinal 
Ihmights  below),  Alford  (eternal  life,  or  God  Him- 
self), and  many  others.  To  this  view  the  following 
objections  may  be  urged :  (a)  Eternal  life  is  not  a  re- 
ward or  wages  for  work  performed,  but  a  free  gift 
of  grace.  True ;  yet  there  is  a  reward  of  grace  as 
well  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  in  the  former  sense 
eternal  life  is  constantly  represented  by  Christ  and 
the  apostles  as  a  ixiiBos  (variously  rendered  in  the  E. 
V.  by  reward,  hire,  and  wages),  see  Matt.  v.  12 
("great  is  your  reward  in  heaven");  a.  41,  42; 
liUke  vi.  23,  35 ;  x.  1 ;  John  iv.  36 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8, 

*  [This  must  be  the  meauing  of  die  Billigkeit  dieseg 
Tagelolins,  (as  ttie  oonnection  shows  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  Starke),  and  not  smiaU  or  cheap,  as  the  Edinb.  trls.  has 
it ;  for  a  dermriu$  was  liberal  pay  for  a  day's  woll£  at  the 
tuno  oi  jhnst.    Comp.  Note  1,  p.  352.— P.  S.J 
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14  etc.  The  selection  of  so  small  a  price  as  a  de 
nary  for  so  great  a  good  as  eternal  life  is  to  be  ex. 
plained  from  the  nature  of  the  parable  and  the  fact 
that  a  denary  was  the  usual  pay  for  a  day's  work. — 
(b)  The  laborers  who  were  first  called,  engaged  ia 
the  service  of  God  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  which  is  in- 
dicated \>y  4  k  STivapiou,  i.  e.,for  the  sake  of  a,  dena- 
ry,* and  their  murmurmg  and  dissatisfaction,  as  well 
as  the  rebuke  administered  to  them  on  the  day  of 
account  (vers.  11-15),  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  of  their  final  salvation.  For  envy,  as  Words 
worth  remarks,  disqualifies  for  heaven  and  is  an  in- 
ward hell.  But  it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
murmuring  occurs  before  they  enter  into  heaven 
proper ;  secondly,  that  the  laborers  who  were  calt 
ed  first,  are  placed,  not  outside  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  simply  last  in  the  kingdom,  xix.  30 ;  x.x. 
16  ;  thirdly,  that  we  have  a  full  parallel  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son,  whose  elder  brother  showed 
envy  and  anger  at  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Prodi- 
gal, and  yet  the  father  expressly  said  unto  him: 
"  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  ia 
thine;"  Luke  xv.  28-31,  In  both  cases  this  mani- 
festation of  dissatisfaction  must  be  explained  from  a 
primary  reference  of  the  parable  to  the  Jews  and 
their  inveterate  and  almost  insurmountable  prejudice 
against  the  Gentiles.  It  is  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuking  their  mercenary  and  envious  dispo- 
sition, and  commending  the  more  disinterested  spirit 
of  the  Gentile  converts  who  went  to  work  as  soon  aa 
they  were  called,  without  a  definite  agreement  as  to 
price,  but  implicitly  trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  householder,  who  would  give  them  far  more 
than  they  could  ask  or  deserve.  But  although  the 
laborers  wno  were  called  first,  were  ultimately  ad- 
mitted into  heaven  with  the  rest,  yet  many  of  there 
occupy  there  the  last  place,  and  enjoy  a  far  inferioi 
degree  of  glory  than  many  others  who  were  called 
last.  Cesium,  omnibus  est  idem,  sed  gloria  dispar,  Oi 
as  Augustine  has  it :  splendor  dispar,  ccelum  com. 
mune.  Thus  the  denary,  or  final  reward,  although 
the  same  objectively  considered,  is  very  different  sub- 
jectively, according  to  the  different  degrees  of  capa- 
city for  bhss,  and  moral  perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  41,  and  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  Matt.  xxv.  15-80,  and  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  Luke  xix.  12-26.  With  this  explanation  we 
regard  the  second  view  as  substantially  correct,  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  the  first,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  authorized,  in  the  original  sense  and 
intent  of  the  parable,  to  go  beyond  the  general  idea 
of  reward.  Comp.  Lange's  Doctrinal  Thf>ughts  be- 
low.—P.  S.] 

The  expression  day  refers  to  that  period  of  time 
in  the  narrower  sense.  The  Jews  reckoned  the  day 
in  the  wider  sense  from  sunset  to  sunset  (comp. 
Lev.  xxiii.  32).  Before  the  Babylonish  captivity 
the  day  was  divided  into  morning,  noon,  evening, 
and  a  twofold  twiUght.  Gradually,  however,  the  di 
vision  into  hours  was  introduced,  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  occur  under  the  Chaldee  designation  of 
nSB) .  The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  the  divisioi 
of  the  day  into  hours  during  their  residence  in  Baby- 
lon. As  every  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelvf 
hours,  their  duration  necessarily  varied  at  diflerenl 


*  [Meter  in  loa.:  "'Ek  sl£rnifle9  not  th?  price  (which 
would  be  expressed  by  the  genitive,  ver.  18),  although  th« 
(leii4ry  is  the  price,  bat  it  represents  this  price  as  the  causal 
feature  or  motive  of  the  agreement,  Comp.  Matthia,  ^ 
1S34."--P.  S.l 
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periods  of  the  year.  The  longest  day  in  Palestine 
consists  of  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes ;  the 
shortest,  of  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 
About  the  third  liour,  or  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  marketrplace  would  be  full  of  people.  "  Vi- 
tringa  applies  the  term  hours  to  different  periods  of 
history.  Thus  he  regards  'early  in  the  morning,' 
=  Adam ;  '  the  third  hour,'  =  Abraham ;  '  the  sixth 
hour,'  =  Moses ;  '  the  ninth  hour,'  =  the  latter 
times,  when  the  Edomites,  under  John  Hyrcanus, 
be'came  converts  to  Judaism ;  '  the  eleventh  hour,' 
=  the  time  of  Christ.  Similarly  Origen  and  Hila- 
ry." *  Heubner. — On  this  point  comp.  the  Doctrinal 
Thoughts  below. 

Ver.  4.  Whatever  is  right. — In  the  general 
sense ;  whatever  is  equitable.  The  idea  of  a  regular 
engafi^ement  for  a  definite  hire  gradually  disappears. 
The  first  laborers  were  hired  for  a.  day ;  their  remu- 
neration being  not  only  fixed,  but  serving  as  theii' 
motive  (e/c).  The  next  laborers  were  merely  promis- 
ed an  equitable  acknowledgment  of  their  services ; 
ivhile  in  the  last  instance,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
credited reading  (ver.  7),  no  promise  at  all  was 
made  to  those  who  went  into  the  vineyard. 

Ver.  7.  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us 

This  trait  is  of  great  importance  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable.     Comp.  Rom.  xi. ;  Acts  xiv.  16. 

Ver.  8.  Unto  his  steward,  ewLTpoTo s. — The 
term  was  equally  applied  to  those  who  administered 
whole  provinces  and  single  households.  In  this  case, 
the  steward  of  a  household.  [Christ  is  the  overseer 
set  over  the  house  of  God  and  entrusted  with  the 
whole  economy  of  salvation  including  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  final  rewards,  Heb.  iii.  6 ;  John  v.  27 ; 
Rev.  ii.  7,  10,  17,  28,  etc.— P.  S.]— Their  hire.— 
Meyer:  The  hire  which  the  master  had  previously 
told  him  to  give.  But  in  this  case  it  is  intended  to 
combine  the  idea  of  a  day's  hire  with  that  oi  hire  in 
the  more  general  sense ;  in  short,  the  fuU  amount  of 
their  hire. 

Ver.  9.  [It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
last  hired  laborers  worked  as  much  in  one  hour  as 
the  rest  during  several  hours  or  the  whole  day,  and 
that  for  this  reason  they  received  the  same  reward. 
God  does,  indeed,  not  measure  His  reward  by  tlie 
length  of  man's  life,  but  by  the  intensity  of  his  labor 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  services,  and  the  parable  im- 
plies a  protest  against  the  quantitative  appreciation 
of  men's  works,  as  distinct  from  the  qualitative. 
But  this  is  not  the  main  lesson  of  the  parable,  as 
Maldonatusf  and  Kuinoel  affirm,  else  the  circum- 
stance, on  which  the  narrative  turned,  would  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  place  or  afterwards. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  12.  Have  done  (spent)  but  one  hour, 
iiroi7](Taj> . — Not  wrought,  Ijut  passed  one  hour  in 
working.  Evidently  indicating  their  contempt  for 
the  others ;  which  also  appears  from  such  expressions 
as  "  these  last,"  and  from  their  laying  stress  on  their 
own  work.  This  is  likewise  implied  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words:  "Thou  hast  made  them  equal 

*  [Especially  also  Gregory  {Homil.  19  in  Evang.)  wlio 
refers  the  morning  to  tile  age  from  A(iam  to  Noah,  the  third 
hour  to  tlie  age  from  Noah  to  Abraiiam,  the  sixth  hour  to  tliat 
from  Abraham  to  Moses,  the  ninth  hour  to  that  from  Moses 
to  Christ,  and  the  eleventh  hour  to  that  from  Christ  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  the  same  writer  applies  the  different 
aours  also  to  the  different  ages  In  the  liie  of  individuals: 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and  the  years  of  decre- 
pitude. The  latter  interpretation  is  also  held  by  Jerome, 
rheophylact,  Maldonatus. — F.  S.] 

i  V  Fi/aia  ergo  parabolas  eat,  mtrcedem  vitcB  wterjice 
non  Umpori,  quo  quis  lahoravit,  sed  labori  et  operi^  quod 
ftoii,  rMiponder*."— P  8.] 


unto  us — unto  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  tht 
day  (having  wrought  for  twelve  hours),  and  its  heal 
(at  noon)."  Kavaay,  lit.:  the  scorcher,  used  here 
in  the  general  sense  for  noon-day  heat,  but  hi  the 
Sept.  frequently  for  the  hot  wind  from  the  south. 

Ver.  1.3.  But  he  ansTwered  one  of  them.— 
This  trait  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  householdei 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  excuse  his  conduct  bo 
fore  all  the  laborers,  and  only  explains  it  to  one  of 
them,  by  way  of  information  for  the  rest. 

Friend. — Not  ironically,  but  as  an  expression 
of  kindness,  to  show  that  the  rebuke  which  follow  ed 
was  not  the  result  of  partiality. 

Ver.  16.  Is  thine  eye  evil  ? — Not  a  doubtfiil 
question,  nor  a  mere  suggestion,  but  intended  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  such  evil  seeing,  when  the 
householder  manifested  so  much  kindness  On  thp 
expression  6(p6a\ !j.h s  ■jTovrip6s ,  comp.  Matt.  vi. 
23 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  22.  In  this  instance  it  refers  to 
envi/.  History  records  the  terrible  consequences  of 
such  "  an  evU  eye "  ever  since  the  time  of  Cain. 
Eastern  and  Southern  nations  assign  a  pernicious 
and  baneful  effect  to  the  evil  eye. 

Ver.    16.    The  last  shall  be  first On  the 

ground  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  the  state- 
ment is  here  reversed. 

[This  verse  contains  the  lesson  of  the  parable, 
comp.  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  and  the 
connecting  yap  in  the  first  verse  of  this.  It  illus- 
trates the  truth  that  many  (not  all,  see  xix.  30)  first 
shall  be  last,  and  (many)  last  shall  be  first,  or  that 
the  order  in  the  calling  of  individuals  and  nations 
will  in  many  cases  be  reversed  in  their  final  position 
in  heaven.  This  truth  is  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  called  at  a  late  period  of  their  hves,  but  still 
more  a  solemn  warning  to  those  who  are  called  early, 
urging  them  to  be  humble  and  ever  mindful  of  their 
unworthiness  before  God,  lest  they  be  overtaken  by 
others  or  forfeit  the  reward  altogether.  Beugel  ob- 
serves on  t(Tovrat :  respectu  aposiolorum  non  est  prce- 
dictio  sed  admonitio.  The  admonition  contained  in 
the  words :  the  first  shall  be  last,  was  intended  first 
for  apostles,  especially  for  Peter,  whose  self-exalting 
and  somewhat  mercenary  question  in  ch.  xix.  27 
called  forth  this  parable,  and  whose  subsequent  his- 
tory sadly  revealed  the  danger  of  self-confidence; 
then  for  Jewish  Christians  generally,  who  were  so 
prone  to  look  down  with  envy  upon  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, and  to  set  up  peculiar  claims,  as  if  salvation 
was  of  merit  and  not  of  free  grace ;  and  lastly,  for 
all  Christians,  who  enjoy  special  spiritual  privileges 
and  the  great  blessing  of  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Saviour. — This  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  parable 
as  plainly  set  forth  in  the  opening  and  concludi  ag 
sentences.  What  other  commentators  have  set  foi  th 
as  the  maia  lesson,  is  either  not  taught  at  all,  or 
taught  onl.y  incidentally  or  by  implication,  as:  the 
equaUty  of  rewards  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Au 
gustine,  etc. ;  but  this  must  be  modified  by  the  doc- 
trine of  different  degrees  of  glory) ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  of  grace,  not  of  debt,  but  God  will  strictly 
fulfil  all  his  covenant  promise  in  its  integrity  (Rupp- 
recht,  Alford);  God  rewards  not  according  to  thn 
time,  but  according  to  the  kind  and  fidelity  of  service 
(Maldonatus),  etc. — P.  S.] 

For  many  are  called. — Our  Lord  here  show.'! 
that  this  reversal  of  the  outward  order  was  not  arbi 
trary,  but  depended  upon  a  higher  and  internal  order. 
Those  who  are  chosen  do  not  exclude  them  that  are 
merely  called;  but,  from  their  earnestness  and  the 
absence  of  all  mercenary  spirit,  they  occupy  a  highej 
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p\»ne  than  the  latter.  This  characteristic  is  indicat- 
ed in  the  parable  by  the  circumstance,  that  these 
laborers  went  to  the  vineyard  without  the  promise 
of  any  definite  hire,  and  even  without  the  assurance 
of  any  reward  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt. 
£xii.  14  the  expression  chosen  applies  to  a  real  selec- 
tion from  among  those  that  were  called  or  invited,  to 
whom  alone  the  blessings  of  justification  and  final 
elory  were  awarded.  In  other  words,  the  awful  dif- 
ference between  those  who  are  called  and  those  who 
are  chosen  is  only  indicated  in  our  passage,  while  it 
is  fully  carried  out  in  ch.  xxii.  [Trench  explains : 
"Many  are  called  to  work  in  God's  vineyard,  but 
jfew  retain  that  temper  of  spirit,  humiUty,  and  sub- 
mission to  God,  which  will  allow  them  at  last  to  be 
partakers  of  His  reward."  Similarly  Alford,  who 
disconnects  these  words  from  the  parable.  But  the 
connection  is  more  readily  accounted  for  if  we  ex- 
plain the  sentence  somewhat  diiferently  here,  from 
what  is  its  obvious  meaning  in  the  parable  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (Matt.  xxii.  14),  where  it 
contains  the  moral  of  the  parable.  Bengel  in  loc. 
observes:  "'EicA.eitToi  exquisiti  prce  aliis.  Vide- 
tur,  hoc  loco,  ubi  primum  occurrit^  nan  omnes  salvan- 
dos  denotare^  sed  horum,  excellentissimos"  So  01s- 
hausen,  who  makes  the  called  and  the  chonen  ahke 
partakers  of  final  salvation,  but  with  different  de- 
grees of  standing. — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Meaning  of  this  parahle. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  the  vineyard  is  intended  to  designate  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (see  Isa.  v.  1  ;  Matt.  xxi.  28,  33). 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  vineyard 
because  it  produces  the  noblest  fruits,  even  love, 
peace,  and  blessedness,  of  which  the  precious  fruit 
of  the  vine  is  a  fa.int  emblem.  Besides,  the  need  of 
careful  cultivation  and  of  seasonable  weather,  as  also 
of  good  soil  and  sunny  exposure,  and  of  a  favorable 
climate,  are  features  which  make  the  vineyard  a  fit 
Bymbol  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether 
the  vineyard  is  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  generally,  in  its  various  economies,  or 
only  of  the  New  Testament  economy  of  the  Church. 
Accordmg  to  Gray,  Seller,  and  others,  the  first  hired 
were  the  Jews,  and  those  who  were  last  engaged,  the 
Gentiles.  Heubner  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  this  parable  was  primarily,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, intended  for  the  disciples.  Hence  it  must 
evidently  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment economy,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pUcable  to  the  various  economies  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  while  Matt.  xxi.  33  primarily  refers  to  the  Old 
Testament  economy  and  its  termination.  By  thus 
restricting  the  import  of  the  parable,  its  leading 
features  become  more  distinct  and  definite.  Above 
all,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  statement,  "  Many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last,"  but  not  meant  to  teach 
that  aJl  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  etc.  Perhaps  we 
night  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  parable  all  that  are  first  are  de- 
scribed as  sharing  the  same  mercenary  spirit ;  but 
this  is  only  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  as  a 
Body,  and  in  reference  to  their  general  spirit,  such 
was  the  case.  We  shall  by  and  by  see  in  what  sense 
tbi.s  wag  true. 


To  return :  The  vineyard  is  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  under  the  New  Testament,  from  its  first  com 
mencement ;  the  householder  is  God  {see  the  pa* 
sages  above  quoted) ;  the  steward  is  Christ,  in  Hia 
capacity  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (Matt,  xxv.);  tht 
laborers  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  regular  ministers 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  secondarily,  believers 
in  general.  To  this  interpretation  Heubner  objects 
that  the  people  must  be  represented  by  the  vineyart 
itself.  In  answer  to  this,  we  again  remind  the  read 
er,  that  symbohcal  expressions  must  not  be  confound 
ed  with  dogmatical  statements.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
our  Lord  Himself  is  compared  to  a  vine  (John  xv. 
1);  while  on  another,  even  the  weakest  Christians 
may  be  designated  as  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  just  as 
in  Matt.  xxi.  31  converted  publicans  and  harlots  are 
compared  to  the  son  who,  returning  to  his  obedience, 
goes  to  work  in  the  vineyard.  Every  Christian  must 
seek  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  a  laborer 
in  His  vineyard — by  his  confession,  by  his  Christian 
conduct,  and,  above  all,  by  the  spiritual  character 
which  attaches  to  his  ordinary  labor  and  avocation, 
however  humble  it  may  appear  in  the  sight  of  men. 
The  different  laborers  evidently  indicate  not  only 
different  stages  of  faith  and  worth,  but  also  differenca 
of  individuality.  Their  reward  is  given  them  indi- 
vidually, while  the  explanation  of  the  householder 
is  also  addressed  to  one  of  them  individually.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  different  hours  refer  not  only  to  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  dif- 
ferent stages  in  our  own  life  and  experience,  although 
the  former  idea  is  perhaps  more  prominently  brought 
out.  Hence  we  may  remark,  that  those  who  were 
hired  "  early  in  the  morning  "  were  not  merely  the 
Apostles,  but  also  Jewish  Christians  generally.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  of  that  class  are  represented  in 
the  parable  as  displaying  a  mercenary  spirit — a  char- 
acteristic which,  so  far  as  the  Apostles  were  concern- 
ed, was  only  intended  as  a  warning.  This  will  also 
assist  us  in  explaining  the  statement  about  the  de- 
nary. Those  who  were  hired  in  tlie  third  hour  were 
found  standing  in  the  market-place.  This  may  prob- 
ably be  referred  to  the  Jewish  proselytes,  who  congre- 
gated along  with  the  Jews  in  the  most  public  place 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  then  existing,  or  in  the 
synagogue.  Those  who  were  hired  at  the  sixth  and 
the  ninth  hour,  were  the  Gentile  races  who  inhabited 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  those 
barbarous  tribes  who,  after  the  migration  of  nations, 
were  brought  into  the  Church.  Lastly,  they  who 
were  converted  at  the  eleventh  hour  may  be  the  last 
fruits  from  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  gathered 
through  the  missionary  labors  of  the  latter  days. 
The  evening  is  the  hour  of  final  reward  for  those  who 
labored  in  the  vineyard.  That  festive  evening  of  the 
Church  will  take  place  at  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ — which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  final 
judgment ; — while,  so  far  as  each  individual  is  con 
cemed,  the  festive  evening  commences  with  our  en- 
trance into  the  Church  triumphant,  although  in  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to  begin  whenever  we 
taste  of  the  blessings  coimected  with  the  invisible 
Church.  From  the  general  character  of  this  para- 
ble, it  is  evident  that  its  main  point  Ues  in  the  idea 
of  an  hour  of  reward.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  exact  meaning  attaching  to  the  hire  of  a  de- 
nary or  shilhng  (see  Heubner,  p.  300).  Gerhard  r& 
marks,  in  his  Harmonia,  that  the  denary  refers  to 
Christ  Himself;  while,  according  to  Augustme  and 
Luther  (Gall.  iii.  2),  it  means  eternal  fife.  In  anr 
other  place,  however,  Luther  remarks  that  the  dena 
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ry  referred  tc  temporal  possessions,*  while  the  favor 
of  the  househ  jlder  constituted  the  eternal  reward  of 
the  laborers.  Heubner  suggests  that  the  denary  re- 
fers to  the  reward  generally ;  H.  Miiller,  that  it  ap- 
pUes  to  all  rewards  of  grace,  both  in  this  and  in  a 
future  life.  But  if  the  labor  in  the  vineyard  is  per- 
formed in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  hire  must 
equally  refer  to  Christian  fellowship.  This  blessing 
may  be  characterized  as  forming  part  of  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  its 
benefits.  By  the  word  and  sacraments — by  which 
Christ  is  brought  to  us — we  have  even  now  "  part 
and  lot  in  this  matter."  But  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish Christian  Church  shows  that  we  may  lose  our  en- 
joyment of  this  portion  even  while  possessing  it. 
They  had  agreed  with  the  Householder  ex  Stiv  a- 
p  1 1)  u :  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
of  their  part  in  it,  they  had  gone  into  the  vineyard, 
or  entered  the  Church.  It  deserves  notice,  that  the 
prospect  of  this  kingdom  was  not  so  clearly  set  be- 
fore those  who — so  to  speak — were  engaged  at  a 
later  hour.  In  their  case,  only  a  general  promise 
was  given,  and  they  were  to  receive  whatsoever  was 
right.  On  this  assurance  they  went  into  the  vine- 
yard. Lastly,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the 
best  reading  (ver.  7),  no  mention  of  any  reward  was 
made  to  those  who  came  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Ap- 
parently, they  were  satisfied  to  be  deUvered  from 
total  inactivity,  and  happy  at  the  prospect  of  secur- 
ing by  their  labors  the  favor  of  Him  who  had  call- 
ed them.  This  will  serve  to  explain  how,  while  the 
same  reward  was  given  to  all,  it  led  to  such  a  differ- 
ence of  feeling  among  the  laborers.  Manifestly,  any 
dea  of  dissatisfaction  or  murmuring  would  be  en- 
tirely inadmissible,  if  the  reward  accorded  to  the 
.aborers  had  referred  either  to  Christ  Himself,  or  else 
to  eternal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  temporal  posses- 
sioni  would  scarcely  be  characterized  as  a  reward 
for  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But  a  share 
In  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  is  a  spiritual  possession,  which  at  the 
same  time  may  produce  in  different  persons  different, 
and  even  contrary,  results.  This  may  also  serve  to 
throw  some  Ught  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 
It  accounts  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  first  labor- 
ers on  receiving  the  same  reward  as  the  last.  The 
Jewish  Christians  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Gen- 
tiles were  to  obtain  the  same  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Church,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  They 
expected  that  some  distinctive  privileges  would  ac- 
crue to  them,  and  thus  lapsed  into  Ebionism,  and  in 
the  end  became  the  last  (even  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Jewish  nation  generally).  Similarly,  at  the  moment 
when  Judas  obtained  his  share  in  the  Church,  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  his  murmuring  and 
dissatisfaction  became  open  apostasy. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  inquiry,  whether  those 
who  were  last  rewarded  were  in  reality  lost,  as  their 
murmuring  and  envy  would  seem  to  indicate,  or 
whether  they  were  only  reproved  for  their  preten- 
sions and  claims.  The  fact  that  they  received  a  de- 
nary seems  in  favor  of  the  latter  view ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  have  raised  some  objec- 
tions to  taking  their  hire,  as  appears  from  the  ex- 
pression, "  Take  what  is  thine."  When  combining 
this  with  the  circumstance  that  they  were  last  re- 
warded, we  infer  that  our  Lord  intends  to  indicate 
that  an  immense  difference  of  internal  capability  for 
spiritual  blessings  existed  between  them — pointing 

*  [So  »I«c  Stler,  Naet,  and  Wordsworth,— P.  S.l 


forward  to  .he  contrast  of  eternal  bleasedneas  and 
everlasting  misery.  This  is  also  imphed  in  the  paiv 
able  of  the  prodigal  son,  while  it  is  fully  brought  out 
in  that  of  the  wise  and  fooUsh  virgins.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  such  was  really  the  case  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  While  the  one  party  regarded 
the  denary  as  a  scanty  and  even  poor  reward,  the 
other  took  it  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  infinite  favoi 
of  the  Master,  and  of  the  free  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Thus  legahsm  regards,  for  example,  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  merely  outward  ordinance,  imply 
ing  legal  absolution  and  reconciliation  with  th« 
Church  ;  while  to  the  humble  beUever  it  is  a  seal  oi 
pardon  and  of  final  salvation.  This  difference  ol 
view  depends  on  whether  we  regard  the  kingdom  oJ 
heaven  in  an  outward  and  legalistic  manner  as  con 
ferring  certain  privileges  and  rewards,  or  in  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  manner  as  the  kingdom  of  fre« 
love.  But  there  are  certain  characters  who,  though 
intensely  conscientious  and  earnest,  are  destitute  ot 
love.  In  their  case,  the  difference  between  those  that 
are  chosen  depends  exclusively  on  a  smaller  capacity 
for  receiving  the  blessing.  But  those  who  are  self- 
ish and  mere  professors  are  not  only  less  capable  of 
receiving  the  blessing  ;  they  also  convert  the  bless- 
ing into  a  curse.  Thus  the  shilling  of  reward  be 
comes  to  them  ultimately  a  punishment  and  a  judg- 
ment. But  m  this  parable  this  point  is  only  alluded 
to ;  the  main  object  being  to  show  that  many  of  the 
last  shall  be  first,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  free 
grace,  and  as  displaying  the  righteousness  and  glory 
of  God. 

2.  On  a  previous  occasion,  the  Lord  had  taught 
the  disciples  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faith  or 
unbehef  of  man  were  capable  of  annulling  and  bridg- 
ing over  every  distance  of  space  in  the  kingdom  oi 
heaven  (Matt.  viii.  11).  In  the  present  instance.  He 
shows  that  the  same  holds  true  with  reference  to 
time.  Grace  can  not  only  equalize,  but — so  to  speak 
— reverse,  the  times  of  outward  service ;  and  it  does 
so  in  many  cases.  It  seems  as  if  it  restored  to  gen- 
uine believers  the  time  which  they  had  lost.  Nay, 
it  may  convert  one  day  into  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  into  one  day. 

8.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  spirit- 
ual progress  marked  in  the  parable  by  the  fact,  that 
the  idea  of  a  hire  gradually  recedes  from  view. 

4.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  parable  is  the 
free  reward  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  as  dictat- 
ed by  arbitrary  motives,  but  as  depending  on  the  in- 
ternal state  of  mind  and  heart,  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  and  common  reward  in  the  service  of  works, 
which  is  determined  by  only  outward  considerations. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  consist  in  merely  out- 
ward performances,  to  which  a  certain  value  attaches. 
This  idea,  which  was  so  much  fostered  by  the  legal- 
istic spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  was  all  the  more  effec- 
tually refuted  in  this  parable,  that  it  seemed  at  first, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  admit  its  accuracy.  But  after 
having  presented  the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the 
figure  of  hired  servants,  the  parable  gradually  changes, 
and  exhibits  in  all  its  fulness  the  economy  of  sove- 
reign mercy,  compassion,  and  love.  All  these  exhi- 
bitions are  indeed  based  on  the  idea  of  justice — 
every  laborer  receives  a  shilling,  none  receives  too  lit- 
tle. But  in  its  combination  with  love,  justice  assiimes 
a  higher  form,  and  those  who  have  only  labored  pail 
of  the  day  receive  the  hire  of  full  work.  Hence,  ao- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  legalism,  they  received  too 
much.  But  grace  manifests  itself  not  only  in  giving 
the  shilling  to  those  who  were  last  engaged  but  aJBO 
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n  giving  it  first  to  them,  while  the  earliest  laborers 
are  last  paid.  Nor  is  this  dispensation  arbitrary,  but 
based  on  truth.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  mercenary 
spirit  brings  its  own  judgment.  It  leads  to  dissatis- 
faction with  the  promised  reward,  and  to  contempt 
and  envy  of  those  who  may  have  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  in  re- 
ality possess  superior  inward  quaUfication,  as  appears 
trom  the  fact  that  they  agreed  to  commence  labor 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  simple  trustfulness,  without 
any  promise  of  definite  reward.  Similarly,  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  shilling,  which  the  one  class  receives 
with  dissatisfaction  and  murmuring,  is  hailed  by  the 
other  as  a  reward  of  free  grace.  Thus  the  parable 
points  forward  to  that  of  the  prodigal,  in  which  the 
elder  son  is  represented  as  having  been  all  along  in 
his  father's  house,  and  shared  all  his  possessions  with- 
out ever  rejoicing  in  his  inheritance.  Lastly,  the 
righteousness  of  the  reward  appears  from  this,  that 
while  the  selfishness  of  the  earlier  laborers  converts 
their  hire  into  a  judgment,  it  is  received  by  the 
others  as  a  gift  of  grace,  by  which  they  become  the 
free  servants  and  fellow-laborers  of  their  Lord  and 
Master. 

5.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  reward 
is  of  grace,  although  not  in  the  sense  of  any  arbitrari- 
ness, nor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  requirements  of 
strict  justice.  Everything  that  we  possess  is  indeed 
a  gift  of  God,  in  the  twofold  sense  of  our  having  re- 
ceived it  either  naturally  or  by  grace.  Accordingly, 
every  idea  of  merit  in  the  literal  or  worldly  sense  is 
entirely  excluded ;  yet  there  is  a  reward  and  return, 
in  the  relationship  subsisting  between  God  and  man 
in  the  covenant,  and  in  the  interchange  between 
promise  and  duty.  To  banish  every  trace  of  a  mer- 
cenary spirit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  be- 
lievers are  not  to  receive  any  reward,  but  to  recog- 
nize that,  along  with  the  penny  which  Supreme 
Justice  has  accorded  on  the  ground  of  free  love,  we 
have  by  grace  received  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven, 
with  aU  that  it  impUes — even  as  we  are  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  in  humility  and  self-surrender,  and  far  above 
all  that  we  could  ask  or  desire. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

The  word  of  the  Lord :  "  The  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last."  1.  Illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard ;  2.  explained  by  the 
declaration,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen." — 
The  laborers  in  the  vineyard:  1.  The  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  labor  in  it.  2.  The  calUng  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  laborers.  8.  The  work  and  the  hire.  4. 
The  equaUty  and  the  difference  of  the  reward. — The 
equality  and  the  difference  in  the  outward  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  The  equality  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  laborers.  All  are  called  to  be  servants 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  one  class  consists  of  those  who 
are  merely  called,  or  who  are  external  and  legal  la- 
borers, while  the  others  are  also  chosen,  their  labor 
being  internal  and  free.  2.  The  equality  and  the 
difference  of  their  work.  Their  service  is  one  of 
simple  obedience ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  was  the 
advantage  of  priority,  while  at  the  same  time  some 
(tot  all  of  them)  seem  to  have  felt  the  service  a  bur- 
den. The  others  were  engaged  for  a  shorter  period, 
but  labored  in  confidence  and  joy.  3.  The  equahty 
and  the  difference  of  the  reward  :  all  received  the 
shilling.  The  external  blessing  attaching  to  service 
m  the  kingdom  of  heaven  remains  the  same.    AU 


have  part   in  the  Church,  in  its  fellowship  and  itt 
privileges.     But  to  some  this  appears  a  scanty  hire, 
if  not  a  kind  of  punishment ;  while  to  those  who  re. 
ceive  it  in  faith,  it  is  a  sign  of  infinite  grace. — Late 
repentance. — The  festive  evening-time. — The  reward 
which  the  Lord  will  ultimately  grant  to  His  servants  : 
1.  It  is  not  arbitrary,  but  in  accordance  with  th« 
strictest  justice  (He  rewards  only  His  laborers ;  Ht 
rewards  all  His  laborers ;  He  gives  the  same  remarc 
to  all  His  laborers  as  such).     The  equality  of  tho 
denary  a  figure  of  the  equahty  of  God's  justice.     2.  It 
is  not  limited,  but  free  and  rich,  according  to  the  ful 
ness  of  His  love  (even  those  who  were  last  called  r©. 
ceived  a  denary,  and  may  perhaps  have  received  it 
before  the  others).     3.  It  is  not  a  mysterious  and  si 
lent  fate,  but  the  ways    of  wisdom,  which  justif) 
themselves. — How  the  kingdom  of  free  love  is  rear- 
ed on  the  basis  of  God's  justice. — The  kingdom  of 
justice  is  also  that  of  love :  [a)  This  love  is  ever  just ; 
(b)  this  justice  is  ever  love. — How  a  mercenary  spirit 
destroys  the  position  of  a  laborer  in  the  kingdom  of 
God :  He  makes  merchandize  of  the  calhng  of  God 
(instead  of  being  a  fellow-worker,  he  becomes  an  un- 
faithful, hired  servant) ;  he  converts  the  word  of 
God  into  mere  traditions,  the  work  of  faith  into  a 
burden,  the  hope  of  a  reward  into  a  claim,  and  the 
blessings  granted  into  a  judgment. — The  one  shilUng 
or  the  blessing  of  legal  return,  may  lead   some  tc 
heaven,  while  others  convert  it  into  a  curse. — Com 
parison  between  the  first  and  the  last  laborers :  A. 
first  merely  a  difference,  but  at  last  a  contrast,  be- 
tween them. — The  solemn  word  of  the  Judge  :   Takt 
what  is  thine. — How  self-righteousness  brings  its  own 
judgment. — How  it  refutes  itself;  1.  It  demands  the 
promised  reward,  and  yet  always  expects  more.     2, 
It  only  seeks  its  own,  and  yet  looks  with  envy  upon 
others.     3.  It  does  not  care  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Lord  nor  the  prosperity  of  His  vineyard,  but  attempts 
to  use  Him  and  the  viueyard  as  a  means  toward  an 
end ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  grudges  to  others 
the  favor  of  the  Lord  which  they  enjoy. — The  evil 
eye  of  those  who  are  merely  outward  workers,  as  il- 
lustrated by  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  kingdom  (Cain)  until  now. — Thf 
dire  effects  of  this  evil  eye. — How  the  grace  of  Goc 
makes  up  for  everything  to  the  laborers  who  have 
entered  even  at  a  late  hour, — 1.  for  lost  time;    2 
for  loss  of  service  ;  3.  for  a  lost  life ;  4.  for  the  loss 
of  the  fruits  of  life. — Import  of  the  shiUing  to  various 
classes  of  laborers:    1.  It  is  viewed  as  the  just  re 
ward :  the  value  of  the  labor  (Church-fellowship  u 
return  for  confession  and   profession).      2.  Viewea 
from  a  legal  point,  as  if  the  labor  had  been  forcibly 
taken;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  spiritual  judg- 
ment.    3.  Viewed  as  the   reward   of  love :   as  the 
blessing  attaching  to  genuine  labor  and  the  pledge 
of  eternal  salvation. — What  has  the  legal  church  to 
do  with  that  of  love  ? — What  have  those  who  art 
merely  outward  laborers  to  do  with  the  blessednesii 
enjoyed  by  true  believers? — Import  of  the  fact  that 
legahsm  would  fain  limit  and  restrain  the  exercise 
of  free  grace  (the  Lord,  His  love.  His  grace,  heaven, 
the  Church,  inward  life). — The  signs  of  a  sad  even 
ing-time :  1.  Murmuring  on  looking  back  on  the  la 
bor  and  its  results.     2.  An  evil  eye  ^ith  reference  to 
our  neighbor  and  his  success.     3.  Self-contradiction, 
and  the  merited  rebuke.     4.  The  loss  of  the  capa- 
city of  enjoying  the  blessing  in  peace  and  gratitude. 
— How  the  return  made  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
becomes  a  real  reward  :  1.  If  it  has  been  preceded 
by  joy  in  the  work.     2.  If  it  is  a  pledge  of  furthei 
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activity.  3.  If  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  tlie  favor  of 
the  Lord- — The  characteristic  marks  of  those  who 
are  chosen:  1.  They  wait  for  the  call  of  love  with- 
out knowing  it.  2.  They  gladly  enter  the  kingdom 
of  love  without  hesitating.  3.  They  do  service  in  the 
trustfulness  of  love,  without  bargaining.  4.  They 
regard  the  outward  and  finite  reward  as  an  emblem 
and  a  pledge  of  the  infinite  love  of  their  Master, 
without  seeking  merely  the  outward  hire. 

Starke  : — Zeisiits  :  Eternal  salvation  is  indeed  a, 
gift  of  free  grace,  but  God  will  have  no  idle  people  : 
He  wants  laborers  in  His  vineyard. — To  stand  idle 
in  the  market-place  of  the  world. — We  must  follow 
the  call  of  God. — We  should  ever  keep  in  view  the 
reward.  Gen.  xii.  1. — God  stretcheth  forth  his  hands 
all  day  long,  Eom.  a.  21. — While  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  the  day,  let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  thoughts 
of  the  evening  of  rest. — What  God  has  promised  He 
will  certainly  perform. — True  repentance  is  never  too 
late. — The  penitent  thief  on  the  cross. — But  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  defer  the  work  of  salvation 
to  the  last  hour. — All  legalists  are  actuated  by  a  mer- 
cenary spirit. — Jfova  Bibl.  Tvb. :  "  What  advantage 
then  have  we  ?  Is  God  unjust  ?  Has  God  cast  away 
His  people?  Rom.  xi.  1,  2.  Such  is  the  murmuring 
language  of  a  mercenary  spirit." — Presumption  of 
the  hired  servants  :  1.  They  boast  in  their  own  mer- 
its (ch.  vii.  22;  xix.  20);  2.  they  despise  and  envy 
others  (Luke  xv.  2),  nay,  they  presume  to  question 
God  Himself  (Job  xxxi.  2). — Presume  not  to  question 
God's  mode  of  administration. — God  rewards  us  as 
we  serve  Him. — God  is  justified  when  He  spcaketh, 
Ps,  h.  4. — God  has  power  to  do  with  His  own  as  He 
pleases. 

Lisco  : — The  laborers  :  not  merely  the  ministers 
of  the  word,  but  all  Christians. — Luther  :  These 
words,  "  The  first  shall  be  last,"  are  intended  to  re- 
move all  presumption,  and  to  prevent  our  exalting 
ourselves  above  any  sinner ;  while  the  clause,  "  The 
last  shall  be  first,"  is  directed  against  despair. 

Seubner  : — It  is  grace  which  calls,  grace  which 
renders  us  fit  for  service,  and  grace  which  promises 
and  bestows  the  reward. — -This  call  is  heard  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  at  diiferent  periods  of  our 
lives. — Our  whole  life  is  only  one  day. — There  is  a 
difference  between  standing  idle  and  going  idle. — 
How  many  idlers  there  are  in  this  world  !  Such  are 
all  who  only  Uve  for  themselves. — In  proportion  as 
you  have  formerly  lost  time,  be  earnest,  diligent,  and 
active  in  employing  the  rest  of  your  life. — There  is 
an  eternal  festive  evening  for  the  laborers  in  Christ's 
vineyard. — Conceit  and  a  mercenary  spirit  lead  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ways  of  God. — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  murmuring  against  the  providence  of 
God :  1.  In  point  of  fact — murmuring  on  account  of 
Ivant  of  outward  prosperity,  etc. ;  2.  expressed  in 
various  ways — being  open  or  concealed,  etc. — The 
servile  spirit,  which  leads  us  to  regard  labor  in  the 
vineyard  as  a  burden,  renders  it  really  heavy. — The 
strict  justice  of  God  dispensmg  what  is  right  to  every 
one,  even  to  mercenary  laborers. — We  shall  certainly 
receive  what  our  labor  deserves. — Even  merely  ex- 
ternal virtues,  however  worthless  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
receive  a  certain  reward ;  as,  for  example,  chastity, 
temperance,  etc. — The  coarse  envy  of  carnal  men  is 
cUrect«d  against  the  earthly  happiness  of  others, 


while  themore  subtle  form  of  that  sin  is  exc.ted  bj 
the  gifts  and  distinctions  which  grace  confers  upoi 
others. — Many  of  those  who  were  first,  etc.  In  what 
respect?  1.  With  reference  to  the  various  periods 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  2.  with  reference  to  age ; 
3.  with  reference  to  gifts,  office,  etc. ;  4.  with  reft* 
rence  to  their  own  opinion. — All  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  first,  etc. — A  Christian  should  regard 
everything  as  of  free  grace :  the  labor,  the  blessing, 
and  the  reward. — This  passage  may  well  be  quoted 
in  opposition  to  the  Popish  doctrine  of  works,  but 
also  against  Protestant  Antinomianism. 

K.  Zimmermann: — On  what  principle  does  oui 
heavenly  Father  reward  His  people?  1.  Not  arbi 
trarily ;  2.  according  to  the  law  of  justice;  3.  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  grace ;  4.  how  justice  and  grace 
are  here  combined. — Arndt  ( Gleiehnhse) : — Humility 
in  reference  to  the  future  reward. — Hof acker : — On 
the  invitation  of  God  to  labor  in  His  vineyard.— 
Goldmann  (Erweckungeri,,  1835): — The  characteris 
tic  marks  of  those  who  are  chosen. — Reinhardt: — A 
mercenary  spirit  in  the  practice  of  what  is  right.— 
Haupt : — Haste  into  the  vineyard :  the  Lord  calls 
time  flies,  the  reward  beckons. — Kuinoel: — The  eco- 
nomy of  the  kingdom  of  grace. — Niemann; — How 
does  our  labor  become  a  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. — lAsco  : — He  is  the  humblest  Christian  who 
has  received  most  grace. — Ahlfeld: — Evening  and  its 
reward. — Florey : — The  grace  of  the  Lord  is  manifest 
in  the  case  of  all  the  laborers  in  His  vineyard :  1. 
The  call  a  call  of  grace;  2.  the  hour  an  hour  of 
grace ;  3.  the  labor  a  labor  of  grace ;  4.  the  reward 
a  reward  of  grace. —  Uhle : — The  season  of  grace  in 
our  lives. — Unuteriberg : — God  will  give  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works. — Bomhard: — Meditation  on 
the  eleventh  hour:  1.  It  is  an  hour  of  grace;  2.  a 
solemn  hour ;  3.  an  uncertain  hour ;  4.  a  well-marked 
hour ;  5.  a  difficult  hour ;  6.  a  blessed  hour. 

[TVejicA; — The  great  question  on  the  last  day 
will  be,  not  "  How  much  hast  thou  done  ? "  but 
"  What  art  thou  now  ? "  (Yet  that  which  men 
have  done  will  greatly  affect  what  they  are,  since 
actions  form  habits  and  habits  establish  a  character.) 
— D.  Brown: — 1.  True  Christianity  is  a  life  of  active 
service  rendered  to  Christ.  2.  God  rewards  us  for 
this  service,  though  not  of  merit,  but  of  pure  grace. 
3.  There  is  a  reward  common  to  all  laborers,  and 
special  rewards  for  pecuhar  services.  4.  TJnreasonar 
ble  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  murmuring  labor- 
ers, and  the  rebuke  administered  to  them  on  the  day 
of  account.  5.  Encouragement  for  those  called  at  a 
late  hour.  6.  Strange  revelations  of  the  judgment 
day :  some  of  the  first  will  be  last,  some  of  the  last 
first,  and  some  of  the  greatest  note  in  the  church  be- 
low, will  be  excluded  altogether. — Comp.  also  Barnes 
Notes  in  loe.,  who  derives  nine  lessons  from  this  para, 
ble  too  long  to  be  quoted. — Stier: — The  greatest 
man  of  business  on  the  market-place  of  the  world  is 
a  mere  idle  gazer  (ver.  3  :  standing  idle). —  W.  Nast. 
— Whoever  has  not  yet  commenced  to  labor  in  tht 
kingdom  of  God,  is  an  idler,  no  matter  what  else  h( 
may  do. — The  labor  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  itt 
reward :  1.  All  are  called  to  labor,  though  at  differ 
ent  hours  (in  childhood,  manhood,  or  old  age).  2 
God  is  just  toward  all  laborers.  8.  The  reward  is  o( 
free  grace. — P.  S.] 
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PART    FOURTH. 

Oheist  sunendering  Himself  to  and  for  the  Messianic  Faith  and  Hope  of  His 

People. 

Chaptbe  XX.  17-XXIV.  1. 

UUloTMai  Succession. — A  second  time  Christ  is  now  induced  to  leave  Persea  by  a  message  from  Bethany 
to  the  effect  that  Lazarus  was  sick.  We  account  for  the  delay  in  His  departure,  in  consequence  of 
which  He  found  His  friend  dead  and  buried,  by  the  abundant  work  which  lay  to  His  hands  in  Pera* 
Then  followed  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1-44).  The  definite  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  k.U 
iesus,  expressed  in  the  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  which  they  now  pronounced,  induced  Him 
to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ephraim,  which  lay  a  few  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bethel,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wilderness  of  Judsea.  Once  more  that  wilderness  was  to  afford  Him  sheltei 
until  the  next  paschal  feast.  Similarly,  He  had  retired  into  the  desert  for  a  while  after  His  baptism, 
because  He  was  met  by  the  spurious  Messianic  expectations  of  His  people,  as  by  a  temptation.  But 
now  He  withdrew,  before  fuUy  surrendering  Himself  to  those  hopes  of  His  people  and  followers  which 
had  been  evoked  by  His  own  word  and  teaching.  From  Ephraim  Jesus  went  to  Jericho,  where  He 
joined  the  festive  caravan  of  His  friends,  coming  from  Galilee  and  Persea. 

The  history  of  Christ's  sufferings,  which  now  follows,  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  His  self-surrender 
to  the  Messianic  faith  of  His  people,  which  He  had  purified  and  sanctified  in  those  who  were  Israehtea 
indeed.  The  long-expected  hour  had  arrived.  In  the  most  general  sense,  or  viewing  it  in  connection 
with  the  whole  evangelical  history,  this  period  may  be  said  to  continue  until  His  death.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  distinctness,  it  may  be  arranged  into  the  days  of  the  Hosanna,  and  iose  of  the  cry : 
"  Crucify  Him ; "  or,  the  period  of  enthusiastic  reception,  and  that  of  determined  rejection.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  period  of  suffering  and  the  report  of  the  last  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  very 
distinctly  marked ;  while  at  the  close  of  that  section  we  have  Christ's  farewell  to  the  temple,  and  His 
final  judgment  upon  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Accordingly,  the  part  under  consideration  constitutes  a 
well-marked,  although  very  brief,  period  of  the  highest  importance.  It  may  be  designated  as  the  period 
of  triumphant  progress,  or  of  the  Hosanna.    Its  contents  are  arranged  under  the  following  sections. 


FIRST    SECTION. 
THE  FULL  PROPHETIC  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  END. 

Chapter  XX.  17-19. 

17  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  took  the  twelve  disciples'  apart  in  the  way,  aaii 

18  said  [and  in  the  way  said]'  tmto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  Son 
of  man  shall  [will]  be  betrayed  [delivered]  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes, 

19  and  they  shall  [will]  condemn  him  to  death,'  And  shall  [will]  deliver  him  to  the  Gen- 
tiles to  raoclf,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  him :  *  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  [will 
be  raised]  again." 

■  Tbt.  17.— TlBohendorf  omits  fiaBriTiis  after  D.,  I/.,  Z.,  al.  Lachmann  retains  it,  and  Meyer  accounts  for  the  omis- 
jion  from  the  parallel  passages.  [Tischendorf  likewise  retains  it  In  his  edit,  septima  critica  major  of  1859.  Dr.  Langfl 
Mems  to  have  used  the  smaller  critical  edition  of  1849,  which  omits  }X<xQi\ra.s. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  17.— [The  Vatican  and  Sinait.  Codd.,  and  the  Codd.  L,  Z.  (which  generally  agree  with  the  former),  and  the 
frltlcsl  cditlonn  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  TroKClles,  and  Alford  read;    Kai   iv   ry   6  5 1? ,  Instead  of  eV  T j  6S^,  /to/ 
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as  the  Received  Text  has  it.    Dr  Lange  for  interDal  reasons  prefers  here  the  latter,  which  Is  supported  bv  Coart.  A ..  C.  D 
Md  other  uncial  MS8.— P.  S.]  ,       , 

'  Ver.  IS. —Cod.  B.  omits   da  far  a,  but  it  is  required  by  the  connection.     [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  .   eis  flaraToy.— P.  8. 

'  Ver.  19.— [Conant:  "Uiwock,  and  scourge,  and  cruci/y  (omitting  '  to '  twice) ;  the  proper  expression  of  the  Greel 
th  TO  with  the  three  following  ivfnitires.    The  interpolated  '/wm'  is  superfluous  and  enfeebles  the  expression."— P.  8. 

»  Ver.  19.— The  Reeepta  [and  Lachmann,  following  B.,  C,  D.]:  av  aa  t  rta  eT  ai .  Tischendorf  [and  Alford] 
fyepe-naerat,  after  C».,  L.,  Z.  The  lormer  reoding  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  parallel  passages,  according  t« 
Meyer.  It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  iyifiBiiaeTm,  that  it  sets  forth  the  restilution  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Almighty  pow<v 
Df  God  in  contrast  with  His  rejection  by  the  people.  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  here  eyepflTjo-fT  e ,  for  -roi,— one  of  the  manj 
writing  errors  of  this  ancient  MS. — P.  S.] 

general  terms,  as  a  betrayal  into  the  handa  of  men. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  disciples  were  informed  of 
the  twofold  betrayal  which  was  impending — on  tha 
part  of  His  own  friends  into  the  hands  of  His  ene- 
mies, and  again  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  race  to  the 
Gentiles.  Similarly,  the  prediction  of  His  death  ia 
now  more  definitely  presented,  with  all  the  particu 
lars  connected  with  it.  He  who  was  mocked  or  treat 
ed  with  scorn  (or  designated  as  an  impotent  enthusi 
ast),  sliould  not  have  been  scourged  ;  or,  again,  hav- 
ing been  scourged  (or  designated  as  a  common  and 
ordinary  transgressor),  He  should  BOt  have  been  cru- 
cified (or  treated  as  a  capital  offender).  But  all  these 
apparently  conflicting  modes  of  punishment  were  tc 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Messiah,  whom  His  people  had 
betrayed  and  rejected. 

Ver.  19.  .Ajid  the  third  day.  —  As  the  sun 
breaks  through  dark  clouds,  so  does  this  promise 
here  again  slied  its  blessed  light,  comp.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii. 
23.  Still,  it  is  not  more  fully  explained,  but  left  in 
general  outline  until  after  the  paschal  feast,  when  the 
Lord  explained  it  more  fully.  The  Evangelist  does 
not  directly  record  the  efiects  of  this  prediction  ol 
Jesus.  But  the  history  of  Salome,  which  immediate- 
ly follows,  clearly  shows  that,  so  far  from  having 
tended  to  cast  down  the  disciples,  it  had  only  increas- 
ed their  courage.  From  Mark  x.  32  we  infer  that 
even  before  that  time  they  had  been  most  deeply 
moved ;  while  from  Luke  xviii.  34  we  learn  that, 
even  after  this  express  statement,  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  take  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  their  literal 
sense,  as  implying  the  terrible  truth  which  the,'' 
seemed  to  convey  [Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  2,  1148). 


fiXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  IV.  Took  the  twelve  disciples  apart. — 

The  expression  TrapeAa^eris  intended  as  an  anti- 
thesis to  Kol  TTpoaXa^o^^vos  av-rhv  b  TlfTpoj  in  cb. 
xvi.  22,  although  the  terms  are  not  quite  the  same. 
On  the  latter  occasion  Peter  rebuked  the  Lord,  and 
n  his  earnestness  actually  took  hold  of  Him,  to  ar- 
rest His  progress  ;  while  Jesus  toOK  the  Twelve  apart 
into  retirement.  There  He  entered  into  fuU  explana- 
tions about  the  decease  which  He  was  to  accom- 
plish ;  thus  giving  the  disciples  another  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether,  by  an  act  of  free  and  full  self- 
surrender,  they  would  follow  Him,  or  not. 

Apart,  K  a  t'  Ihiav . — This  expression  has  a 
profound  meaning  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  prob- 
abihty,  it  does  not  merely  refer  here  to  a  turning 
aside  from  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  around 
(Euthym.  Zigab. :  ovk  eSei  ravra  ^aQ^lv  rovs  ttoAAoi^s, 
Tm  ;U7)  (TKai'SaKiaBaiaii'),  but  means,  that  Jesus  re- 
tired into  the  wilderness  of  Ephraim.  Comp.  John 
xi.  64.  Thence  He  afterward  joined,  at  Jericho,  the 
festive  caravan  which  travelled  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  text,  the  Evangehst  refers  to  the  mo- 
ment when  He  came  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  was 
about  ("  in  the  way,"  i  v  t  Ti  6  S  ip)  to  join  the  fes- 
tive train. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Behold,  vre  go  up. — The  former 
predictions  of  His  impending  sufferings,  in  ch.  xvi. 
21  and  xvii.  22,  are  now  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
description  of  these  events.  Spiritually  viewed.  His 
sufferings  consisted  of  a  twofold  betrayal,  and  that 
in  the  form  both  of  rejection  and  of  surrender  :  1. 
ir  ap  ah  Q  Q  i]  a  iT  a  I  Totv  a  p  x  ^  ^  P  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  *^-'^-^-  '■> 
2.  Ka\  TrapaSiiaovat.  With  reference  to  the 
first  betrayal,  our  Lord  evidently  indicates  that  He 
would  Himself  go  forth  from  the  midst  of  His  fol- 
lowers, and  that  they  would  not  prevent  the  impend- 
ing events.  But  the  betrayer  himself  is  not  yet 
named ;  the  particulars  being  still  withheld  under  the 
use  of  the  passive  mood.  But  the  second  act  of  be- 
trayal is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  voluntary  deed 
of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  or  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
—in  other  words,  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  in 
BO  far  as  they  were  represented  by  their  supreme 
tribunal.  His  own  followers  were  to  betray  and  sur- 
render Him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrin,  while 
the  Sanhedrin  and  the  chosen  people  were  to  betray 
and  to  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles.  Similarly,  these 
two  parties  were  to  share  in  His  death.  For  while 
the  highest  Jewish  tribunal  was  eo  judge  and  to  con- 
demn Him  to  death,  the  Gentiles  were  to  determine 
the  accessories  and  the  mode  of  His  sufferings. — He 
was  to  be  mocked,  scourged,  and  crucified.  When 
the  apostasy  and  betrayal  of  the  high  priests  had  first 
been  announced  to  the  disciples,  mention  had  not 
been  made  of  most  of  these  particulars.  On  the  sec- 
ond occasion  on  which  the  Saviour  intimated  His 
lufferings,  Hi   spoke  of  being  dehvered,  but  only  in 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

We  note,  first  of  all,  the  contrast  between  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  had  left  the  wilderness,  at 
the  commencement  of  His  public  ministry,  and  this 
tune,  when  He  again  came  forth  at  the  close  of  His 
course.  Then,  the  spurious  and  worldly  expectations 
of  His  people  concerning  the  kingdom  drove  Him 
into  the  wilderness,  where  He  resolved  to  avoid  and 
eschew  that  temptation,  wherever  and  however  it 
met  Him.  But  now  He  is  again  drawn  forth  by  the 
youthful  and  healthy,  but  weak  faith  of  His  follow- 
ers, who  go  up  to  the  feast.  He  comes  forth  from 
the  wilderness,  as  if  at  the  call  of  the  Father,  as  the 
Messiah,  to  join  them,  and  to  realize  their  hopes. 
Again,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  disciples,  as  compar- 
ed with  that  of  the  Master,  forms  another  striking 
contrast.  They  seem  full  of  indefinite  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ;  and  the  announcement  that  He  should 
be  crucified,  only  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
mention  of  the  twofold  betrayal  that  awaited  Hiin 
has  its  deep  and  solemn  meaning.  Our  Lord  referred 
not  merely  to  the  fact,  that  His  people  and  theii 
rulers  should  deliver  Him,  their  long  expected  Messi 
ah,  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  but  also  to  the  be 


CHAP.  XX.  17-19. 
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trayal  which  awaited  Him  from  among  His  own  fol- 
.owers,  in  consequence  of  which  He  should  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Sanhedrin.  Thus  Christ  was  betrayed 
not  merely  by  the  Old  Testament  community,  but  also 
by  those  who  formed  the  circle  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment disciples  before  they  were  enlightened  by  the 
Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  If  the  latter  had 
not  first  delivered  Him,  the  Jews  could  not  so  read- 
Qy  have  seized  and  betrayed  Him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles. 

[Wordsworth  :  Our  Lord  reveals  the  future  by 
degrees,  as  His  Apostles  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
proportion  as  He  drew  nearer  to  His  passion.  He 
had  first  told  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
put  to  death,  xvi.  21  (and  more  fully,  xvii.  22,  23), 
and  He  had  said  that  His  disciples  must  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  Him,  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24 ;  and  thus  He 
had  prepared  them  gradually  for  the  revelation  which 
He  now  makes  toward  the  close  of  His  ministry,  that 
He  Himself  should  be  deUvered  to  the  Romans  to  be 
mocked,  and  scourged,  and  crucified.  How  natural 
is  all  this  1  Here  is  one  of  the  many  silent  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  as  well  as  of  the 
long-suffering,  wisdom,  and  tenderness  of  Christ. — 
P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  last  and  fullest  prediction  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Lord,  a  great  evidence, — 1.  of  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Lord ;  2.  of  His  willingness,  as  a 
Priest,  to  offer  Himself  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Father ; 
3.  of  His  confident  expectation  of  victory  as  a  King. 
— How  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord  toward  His  dis- 
ciples appears  in  the  announcement  of  His  impending 
sufferings:  1.  It  is  seen  in  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  He  makes  the  fact  known  (from  the  first  He 
had  intimated  that  His  path  was  one  of  suffering ; 
but,  while  putting  an  end  to  their  spurious  hopes. 
He  had  never  said  anything  to  cast  them  down).  2. 
But  now  He  set  it  before  them  in  all  its  terrors  (He 
dealt  candidly  with  them.  Return  was  atiU  possible 
for  them,  although,  from  their  former  decision.  He 
no  longer  asked  them  whether  they  would  forsake 
Him).  3.  He  placed  before  their  view  the  promise 
awaiting  them  at  the  end  ;  thus  establishing  and  en- 
couraging them  by  this  blessed  prospect. — How  fre- 
quently the  Lord  takes  His  own  people  apart  in  His 
Church  (to  reveal  great  things  to  them,  which  others 
cannot  yet  bear  or  receive). — Deep  and  solemn  im- 
portance at  all  times  of  the  saying, "  Behold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem." — The  journey  of  the  Messiah  to  Jeru- 
salem :  the  saddest  and  yet  the  happiest  event  in  his- 
tory.— The  fact  of  His  impending  sufferings  so  clear- 
ly present  to  His  mind,  and  yet  conveying  so  little 
terror:  1.  The  sufferings  themselves, — (a)  in  their 
spiritual  aspect :  a  twofold  betrayal  and  a  twofold 
rejection;  (6)  in  their  outward  aspect:  a  twofold 
lentence— condemning  Him  as  a  heretic  and  as  a 
rriminal.  2.  The  effect  on  His  own  mind  :  (a)  it  did 
Bot  affright  Him  (if  it  did,  He  would  not  have 


seen  it ;  but  because  He  saw  it,  it  did  not  fill  Hin: 
with  fear) ;  (b)  it  led  Him  to  arrange  His  progress  (t« 
prepare  both  Himself  and  His  people).— D^p  mys 
tery  of  the  fact,  that  Israel  delivered  theirTong-ex 
pected  Messiah  into  the  hands  of  the  hated  Gentiles 
1.  A  mystery  connected  with  their  former  sins ;  2, 
with  their  impending  judgments ;  3.  with  the  infinite 
compassion  of  the  Lord. — The  guilt  of  the  world,  th« 
death  of  Christ. — How  the  sin  of  the  world  appears 
in  the  death  of  Jesus  :  (a)  in  the  sin  of  the  disciplee 
toward  their  Lord  and  Master ;  (6)  in  the  sin  of  the 
people  toward  their  Messiah ;  (c)  in  the  sin  of  th> 
Gentiles  toward  the  Sou  of  Man.  —  How  the  Lord 
looked  beyond  and  through  His  sufferings  to  the  goal 
of  His  resurrection. — When  the  guilt  of  the  world  ap- 
pears most  fuUy,  its  reconciliation  by  the  Messiah  is 
also  at  hand. — In  opposition  to  men,  who  crucified 
Christ,  we  have  God,  who  raised  Him  up. — The  Son 
of  Man  will  be  delivered.  Import  of  this  sad  secret : 
1.  As  yet,  it  is  not  more  fully  disclosed,  because  il 
is  the  saddest  part  of  all.  2.  It  may  not  yet  be  dis- 
closed, because  it  is  to  be  the  free  act  of  the  betray- 
er. 3.  It  need  not  be  more  fuUy  disclosed,  because 
the  slightest  hint  should  have  proved  a  solemn 
warning  to  all. — How,  in  meditating  on  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  we  are  prone  to  think  too  Uttle  of  the  first 
and  saddest  betrayal,  viz.,  that  of  His  disciples. — The 
ecclesiastical  and  the  historical  aspect  of  this  betray- 
al—The threefold  manifestation  of  the  sin  of  the  dis- 
ciples as  springing  from  offence  at  Him :  (a)  It  was 
a  betrayal ;  (b)  a  denial ;  (c)  a  forsaking. — "  He  that 
delivereth  Me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  Im- 
port of  this,  as  referring  not  merely  to  tho  second  be- 
trayal of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  His  enemieu,  but  also 
to  the  first  by  Judas  Iscariot. — Contradictory  charac- 
ter of  the  treatment  which  the  Saviour  experienced : 

1.  He  was  betrayed,  and  yet  judicially  condemned ; 

2.  temporal  and  spiritual  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  Him ;  3.  He  experienced  various  and  contra- 
dictory modes  of  punishment :  scorn,  scourging,  cru- 
cifixion.— Why  Christ  saw  His  cross  afar  off:  1.  It 
was  predetermined  from  the  beginning,  and  He  saw 
it  everywhere  throughout  His  course ;  2.  from  the 
first  He  prepared  for  it,  and  experienced  its  bitter- 
ness in  many  preliminary  trials  ;  3.  it  was  the  har- 
binger of  His  exaltation,  and  ever  and  again  Ho 
anticipated  His  coming  glory. — The  cross  the  perfect 
manifestation — 1.  of  the  guilt  of  the  world  ;  2.  of  the 
love  of  Christ ;  3.  of  His  obedience ;  4.  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

Starke :  —  Hedinger :  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
our  sufferings :  (oj  in  respect  of  their  imputation : 
(6)"in  respect  of  their  consequences ;  (c)  in  respect 
of  the  example  set  to  us. — Let  us  learn  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  our  death  a  nd  resurrection. 

Heubner: — The  anticipation  of  the  glory  await- 
ing Him,  cherished  by  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  was 
the  result  of  His  full  and  deep  faith.  This  expecta- 
tion, however,  did  not  detract  either  liom  the  merit 
or  from  the  intensity  of  His  sufferings,  just  as  a  sun- 
liar  hope  in  the  people  of  God  does  not  -.nake  theli 
contest  more  easy  or  less  glorious. 
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SECOND    SECTION, 

THE  PLACES  AT  THE  RIGHT  AND  AT  THE  LEFT  HAND  OF  HIS  THRONK^AND  01" 

HIS  CROSS. 


Chaptee  XX.  20-28. 
(Mark  x.  35-45.) 

20  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  [of  the  sons  of  Z.,  tu>v  vlZv  Z.J 
■with  her  sons,  worshipping  him,  and  desiring  [asking,  aiTovo-a,  comp.  ver.  22]  a  certaifl 

21  thing  [something]  '  of  him.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou?  She  saith  unto 
him,  Grant  [Command]  "  that  these  my  two  sons  may  [shall]   sit,  the  one  on  thy  right 

22  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom.  But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask  [aiTcttr^c].  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? '     They  say  unto  him, 

23  We  are  alile.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  that  1  am  baptized  with : '  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  [but  it  is  for  those]  for  whom 

24  it  is  prepared  of  [by]  my  Father.     And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  were  moved  with 

25  indignation''  against  the  two  brethren  [brothers].  But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and 
said.  Ye  know  that  the  princes  [rulers,  ap^ovTc^]  of  the  Gentiles  [nations]  exercise  do- 
minion [lordship,  KaTaKupicuovcriv]  over  theui,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 

26  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  [But  not  so  is  it,  ov)(  ovrtos  St  to-nV]  '  among  you: 
but  whosoever  will  be  [would  become,  6i\.rj  yevicrdai]  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 

27  minister  [Smkovos]  ;    And  whosoever  will  be  chief  [would  be  first,  OiXrj  fivat  irpuVros] 

28  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant  [SoBAos]  :  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  [dvTt]  many.' 

^  Ver.  20. — [Dr.  Lange  adds  in  small  type  and  in  parenthesis :  a  royal  favor,  following  Maldonatns  and  Frltzsche  who 
find  In  n  aliquid  magni,  by  way  of  anticipation.    See  his  Exeg.  JVb(es.] 

*  Ver.  2. — [So  Conant,  who  correctly  observes  that  eiirt  has  here  the  sense  of  authoritative  direction,  as  in  ch.  Iv. 
8;  "  Comm.and  that  these  stones  &6  made  i^reod,"  and  in  Luke  x.  40  ;  ^^  Bid  her  therefor  e  that  she  help  me^''  Lange: 
BpricWs  avM. — P.  8.] 

^  Vers.  22,28. — The  words:  Kol  rh  ^avrtfrfia,  h  iyii  $atrTi^ouai,  fSairTKrBrii'ai  in  ver.  22,  and  tlie  corresponding 
addition  ;  «al  .  .  .  .  ^aini  ir  B-i^o-fadi  in  ver,  28,  are  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.  [and  in  Cod.  Sinait,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  M9S.],  find  in  many  ancient  versions  [and  In  all  critical  editions].  They  were  in  all  probability  inserted 
from  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  x.  88,  39. 

*  Ver.  24.— [Or:  were  much  displeased,  Ti^arajcTTjo-ai',  as  the  verb  is  rendered  Mork  x.  14,  41,  and  by  Gunaut  to 
this  place.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver,  26.— Lachmann,  with  B.,  D.,  L,,  Z.,  and  other  authorities,  reads:  ^(rrlp.  So  also  Meyer:  ^^  The  Secepta 
irrrai  is  a  change  with  the  view  to  conform  it  to  vers.  26  and  27,  where  etnat  occurs  twice  (ineteiid  of  efTTo),  FritzscheX 
according  to  Laciimann  and  the  preponderance  of  authorities."  [Tlschendorf  reads  eorai  in  ver.  26,  and  afterward  twice: 
tffToi.     CoC  Sinait.  twice  :  t(7T€.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  28. — [Codd.  D.,  Z.,  al.,  have  a  lengthy  apocryphal  addition  to  this  verse,  which  resembles  Luke  xiv,  8  sqq.  Sm 
the  critical  apparatus  in  Lachmann,  Tischendorl^  Tregelles,  Alford;  also  the  Com.  of  Meyer,  p.  875. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  OEITIOAL. 

Ver.  20.  Then  came  to  Him  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee. — Salome  (comp.  Mark  xv. 
40 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  56),  who  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Zebedee.  Most  of  the 
ancient  traditions  assume  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage ;  while  others  sug- 
gest that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Joseph,  by  whom 
he  was  the  father  of  two  daughters ;  lastly,  some  re- 
garded her  as  a  niece  of  Zachariah  the  priest,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist.  But  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  John  xix.  25  (sec  Wieselee,  Stvdien  und 
Kritiken,  1840,  iii.)  shows  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  James  the 
Elder  ajid  John  were  cousins  of  Jesus,  and  Salome 


His  aunt.  The  relationship  subsisting  between  them 
might  seem  to  lend  additional  support  to  the  claims 
of  Salome,  based  as  they  were  upon  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  Lord  and  John,  and  on  the 
general  position  occupied  by  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 
A  twofold  meaning  attaches  to  the  word  riire,  then. 
It  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  moment  when,  in 
company  with  His  disciples,  Jesus  came  forth  froip 
the  wilderness  of  Ephraim,  and  joined  the  first  car» 
van  of  festive  pilgrims.  Probably  this  band  con 
sisted  of  the  more  intimate  friends  and  followers  of 
Jesus,  who  had  journeyed  directly  from  Galilee  tiy 
Ephraim  through  Samaria,  and  from  thence  passed 
with  the  Lord  to  Jericho,  where  they  met  the  largei 
caravan  coming  from  Galilee,  which  had  travelled 
through  Perasa.  In  that  company  was  the  ardent 
and  daring  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     Evident 
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/y  she  had  not  been  with  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ephraim.  Her  sons  had  probably  communicated 
what  had  passed,  and  she  now  advanced  the  request 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Meyer  suggests  that  she  may 
have  heard  from  her  sons  what  Jesus  had  promised 
to  the  Apostles  in  eh.  xix.  28.  No  doubt  she  had 
been  informed  of  the  announcement  of  His  impend- 
ing sufferings ;  and  this  circumstance  enables  ua  to 
appreciate  the  deeper  import  of  the  word  totc.  It 
WKS  immediately  .after  that  fearful  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  concerning  His  impending  crucifixion, 
that  she  came  forward  with  the  request,  that  her 
eons  should  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions  in 
His  kingdom.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
prayer  was  urged,  go  to  a  certain  extent  to  excuse  its 
boldness,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion which  It  would  otherwise  produce,  as  if  Salome 
had  wished  to  advance  her  sons  at  the  expense  of 
Peter.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  even  something 
sublime  and  heroic  in  what  she  says.  In  the  midst 
of  such  gloomy  prospects  she  seems  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  highest  hope,  while  she  expresses  her  confi- 
dent anticipation  that  in  the  approaching  contest  her 
children  would  be  found  by  the  side  of  Jesus,  and 
sharing  in  the  greatest  dangers.  But  while  admitr 
ting  all  that  is  noble,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  humble 
surrender  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Worshipping  Him,  and  asking  a  certain 
thing  of  Him. — While  Matthew  represents  Salome 
as  interceding  for  her  sons,  Mark  puts  the  request 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sons  themselves.  The  two 
accounts  supplement  each  other.  Mark  lays  stress 
oc  the  fact,  that  the  request  of  the  mother  was 
prompted  by  her  children, — a  circumstance  which  is 
implied  in  the  indignation  of  the  other  Apostles 
against  the  two  brothers,  mentioned  by  Matthew  in 
ver.  24.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Gospel  alludes 
more  particularly  to  the  form  in  which  the  request 
was  actually  made,  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  mo- 
ther leading  her  to  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  her 
sons.  The  manner  in  which  this  prayer  is  urged  is 
very  significant.  Salome  seems  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Lord  as  Messiah  the  King.  Falling  down 
before  Him,  she  worships  Him.  At  the  same  time 
she  requests  a  certain  thing  of  Him ;  i.  e.,  according 
to  a  frequent  custom  in  Eastern  courts,  she  entreats 
His  unconditional  consent  to  what  she  is  about  to 
ask  {see  1  Kings  ii.  20).  The  comment  of  Meyer, 
that  airodird  ti  means,  oi  one  that  made  a  request,  is 
flat.  But  while  it  may  be  somewhat  anticipating, 
with  Scultetus,  Maldonatus,  and  Fritzsehe  to  regard 
TI  as  implying  aligwid  ma(jni,  it  certainly  conveys 
that  she  was  about  to  urge  a  petition  which  she 
would  fain  have  accorded  before  actually  uttering  it. 
But  the  reply  of  the  Lord  obliged  her  to  express  her 
wish  in  distinct  language. 

Ver.  21.  Command  that,  or.  Say  that:  (lirt 
Xva. — This  form  of  her  address  tends  to  present  it  in 
a  more  favorable  light.  She  seems  to  imply  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  matter  was  already  decided,  and 
that  it  now  only  required  a  formal  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  to  have  it  legally  established.  What 
she  requested  was,  that  her  sons  might  occupy  the 
two  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
In  the  East,  the  highest  place  of  honor  was  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  king ;  and  next  to  it,  that  on  the 
left  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  11,  9.  Thus  Jonathan  and 
Abner  are  seated  beside  Saul,  and  the  Talmud  rep- 
resents the  Messiah  and  Abraham  as  placed  beside 
God).  According  to  human  views  of  the  matter,  it 
aeeds  no  special  apology,  that  even  "  the  gentle  and 


meek  John  should  have  cherished  such  a  desire" 
(Meyer).  If  an  arrangement  Uke  this  had  bcci 
made,  John  would,  personally,  not  have  gainec 
much ;  for,  considering  that  James  was  the  eldei 
brother,  his  could  only  have  been  the  place  at  the 
left  hand, — a  distinction  which  would  not  have  been 
withheld,  even  if  the  first  place  had  been  accorded  to 
Peter.  In  fact,  as  matters  actually  were,  John  al 
ready  occupied  a  higher  place  than  this.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  views  and  hopes 
of  John  had  still  to  be  purified  and  cleared  by  th« 
cross,  and  spiritually  elevated  at  Pentecost. 

[Luther  :  "  The  flesh  ever  seeks  to  be  glorified 
before  it  is  crucified ;  exalted  before  it  is  abased." — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  Te  know  not  what  ye  ask. — ^Differ 
ent  views  are  entertained  of  this  reply.  De  Wettt 
explains  it :  Your  request  arises  from  an  incorrecl 
view  of  the  character  of  My  kingdom,  which  is  spir- 
itual. Meyer  paraphrases:  Ye  know  not  that  the 
highest  posts  in  My  kingdom  cannot  be  obtained 
without  sufferings  such  as  I  have  to  endure.  We  ex- 
plain it  (comp.  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  1160):  They  had 
no  idea  what  fearful  honors  they  would  have  obtained 
if  their  desire  had  been  granted.  They  would  have 
occupied  the  place  of  the  two  malefactors  who  were 
crucified  with  Jesus.  Truly,  ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask !  The  Lord  thus  replied,  in  mercy  and  compas 
sion  toward  that  ignorance,  in  consequence  of  which 
His  beloved  disciples  too  frequently  seek  for  them- 
selves what  would  be  dangerous,  and  even  destruc- 
tive— and,  perhaps  stiU  more  frequently,  what  is  un- 
becoming. The  rebuke  of  Christ  was  not  merely 
directed  against  the  ignor.ince  which  led  them  ta 
covet  the  place  of  the  two  malefactors,  but  also 
against  the  presumptuous  selfishness  which  made 
them  forget  the  other  disciples.  Still,  the  answer  of 
the  Lord  shows  that  He  also  had  regard  to  that 
noble  feeling  which  prompted  them  to  desire  a  share 
in  His  impending  sufferings. 

Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  ?  oiS . — 
"  A  metaphorical  designation  for  fate  in  general,  and 
more  especially  for  sufferings ;  Gesenius  on  Isa  Ii. '.  T  ■ 
Knobel  on  Isa.  p.  355. '■  Meyer.  But  the  term  ia 
here  purposely  chosen,  with  an  allusion,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  cup  on  the  royal  table,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  cup  of  sufferings  (Matt.  xxvi.  89).  The 
same  twofold  import  attaches  to  the  expression 
SaiTTiff/aa  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  It  may  signify  a  festive  bath,  but  also  the 
baptism  of  blood  which  awaited  the  Lord.  Hence 
the  terra  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  views  of  the 
Apostles,  and  those  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

We  are  able,  Svpii.ii.ee  a. — The  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee  now  come  forward  in  their  own  names.  As 
from  the  first  they  had  intended  to  express  their 
readiness  to  undergo  the  deepest  sufferings  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  they  covet- 
ed the  first  places,  they  now  declare  their  assent  to 
the  view  set  before  them  by  the  Lord,  that  the  royal 
cup  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  cup  of  suffering— 
His  kingly  bath  a  baptism  of  blood.  Accordingly 
they  express  their  willingness  to  suffer  with  Christ 
But  this  statement  imphed  an  over-estimate  of  thei 
own  strength,  or  rather  a  want  of  knowledge  of  theij 
weakness  and  impotence  which  afterward  becama 
manifest  during  the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal.  Still 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  were  the  most 
courageous  among  the  disciples,  as  appears  from 
John's  going  into  the  high  priest's  palace  withoul 
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denying  His  master,  and  from  the  fact  that  James 
was  the  first  martyr  of  Christ. 

Ver.  23.  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  My  cup. 

— Our  Lord  does  not  discuss  the  question,  how  far 
they  were  capable  of  bearing  suffering.  The  great 
question  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  the  cross 
was  not  one  of  human  heroism,  or  of  the  capability 
of  endurance,  but  of  inward,  divine,  and  holy  prepa- 
ration. As  yet  the  two  disciples  were  incapable  of 
making  this  distinction.  Hence  the  Lord  declined 
their  sharing  His  sufferings  in  the  former  sense ; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  pointed  forward  to  the 
period  when  they  should  have  part  in  them,  in  the 
higher  and  only  true  sense  (the  future  tense  is  here 
used  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the  present  moment). 
The  reply  of  Christ  must  therefore  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  correction  implying  an  admission  of 
their  calling  to  suffer  with  Him  ;  the  fact  of  their 
being  at  present  unable,  in  'the  spiritual  sense,  to 
share  in  His  sufferings,  being  graciously  presented  in 
the  form  of  an  affirmation  that  the  time  for  this 
should  arrive.  The  admission  to  which  we  refer  is 
all  the  more  fully  made,  that  the  Lord  has  to  add, 
"  But  to  sit  on  My  right  hand,  and  on  My  left"  etc. 
This  fellowship  of  suffering  with  Christ  appeared 
more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  James  than  in  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Apostles.  And  although  John  died 
a  natural  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age  [see  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  different  Encyclops. ;  the  Histories  of  the 
ApostoUc  Age,  and  the  Fathers,  Irenaius,  ii.  22,  5 ; 
Euaebius,  iu.  23,  etc.),  yet  in  a  spiritual  sense  his 
was  the  longest  and  deepest  martyrdom  among  the 
Apostles, — not  to  speak  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  he  underwent  many  and  severe  outward 
sufferings.  Meyer  correctly  observes,  that  the  apoc- 
ryphal legend,  to  the  effect  that  John  had  emptied 
a  cup  of  poison  without  sustaining  any  harm,  may 
probably  have  been  derived  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  this  passage. 

[Wordsworth:  "Our  Lord  here  describes  the 
two  kinds  of  Christian  martyrdom  ;  and  all  Christians 
must  be  prepared  for  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Every  one  must  be  a  James  or  a  John."  Similarly 
Pope  Gregory,  who  distinguishes  the  martyrium  wi 
niente,  and  the  martyrium  in  menie  et  acfione,  so  that 
we  may  become  martyrs,  and  yet,  like  St.  John,  die 
a  natural  death. — P.  S.] 

But  to  sit  on  My  right  hand,  etc. — Different 
views  have  been  taken  of  this  difficult  passage ;  1. 
Chrysostom,  Castellio,  Grotius,  and  others,  regard 
the  word  iwd  as  used  instead  of  el  ixri,  except, — 
i.  e.,  it  does  not  become  Me  to  bestow  it  upon  others 
than  those  to  whom  it  is  granted.*  To  this  de 
Wette  objects — (a)  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the 
real  meaning  of  ouk  eariv  iu6v;  (6)  that  the  word 
a\Aci  imphes  an  antithesis.  At  any  rate  the  mean- 
ing would  be  unsuitable.  2.  Augustine  interprets; 
It  is  not  Mine,  in  My  capacity  as  man.  3.  Bengel 
paraphrases :  Before  My  exaltation  by  suffering.  4. 
Fritzsohe  remarks :  Tlie  Father  has  prepared  the 
kingdom  (ch.  xxv.  34) ;  to  which  de  Wette  replies, 
that  Christ  was  certainly  the  Founder  and  Ruler  of 
the  kingdom.  5.  De  Wette  attempts  to  combine  the 
riews  of  Augustine  and  Bengel,  and  holds  that  Jesus 
oere  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  human  iadividual  who 

*  [So  also  Afford,  who  translates  dW'  oTs :  except  to 
Ihoss/or  wham. — "Wordsworth  expfo  ns  ;  U  Is  not  for  Me  to 
^P6,  but  It  is  for  Mo  to  adjudge;  it  is  not  a  boon  to  be 
pnined  by  solicitalioo,  but  it  will  l>o  assigned  to  tbose  for 
wlinin  it  is  pr^iJaz-erf,  according  to  certain  laws  prescribed 
bv  Oo  '..•  -P  S.] 


was  destined  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  :iot  yet  been 
perfected  as  such.  But  in  that  case  Christ  would 
have  expressed  it :  It  is  not  yet  Mine,  but  will  be  sc 
at  a  future  period.  6.  Meyer  holds  that  the  Messia 
nic  administration  of  Christ  was  not  strictly  absolute 
but  Umited  by  His  relationship  toward  the  Father. 
7.  My  own  view  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Leben  Jesu, 
iii.  2,  1151:  "The  statement  refers  not  merely  to 
the  dispensation  of  an  earthly  fate,  which  cometh 
from  the  Father,  and  according  to  which  two  male- 
factors were  to  be  crucified  with  Christ,  but  also 
especially  to  the  eternal  predestination  of  eternal 
positions  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  other  words, 
Christ  here  distinguishes  between  the  economy  of  th>? 
Father — creation,  and  its  ideal  basis,  election  to  dii- 
ferent  degrees  of  glory — and  the  economy  of  thw 
Son,  or  redemption,  and  an  official  call  to  labor  iii 
the  vineyard.  The  prominent  positions  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  depend  on  certain  relationships  connect 
ed  with  original  creation,  and  are  not  bestowed  it 
consequence  of  office.  This  explanation  is  not  in- 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  a  correspondence  between 
chosen  spirits  and  their  official  position  in  the  king- 
dom, far  less  does  it  imply  that  the  Sons  of  Thunder 
did  not  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
But  it  conveyed  the  truth,  that  this  position  was  not 
a  part  of  the  work  of  redemption  (which  was  design- 
ed only  to  realize  and  to  manifest  the  mystery  of 
election) — far  less  that  it  depended  on  official  posi 
tion  iu  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  statement  of  the 
Lord  thus  serves  as  an  introduction  to  what  imme 
diately  follows.  Spiritual  aristocracy  must  prove  its 
claims  by  humility,  greatness  by  littleness,  and  the 
highest  exaltation  by  the  deepest  self-abasement. 
The  place  which  each  of  us  is  to  hold  in  the  eternal 
kingdom,  is  the  result  of  our  eternal  destination,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
hearts. — For  Twhom  it  is  prepared,  oTr  ^toi 
fiaa  rai . — That  question  has  been  decided  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Ver.  24.  And  vrheu  the  ten  heard  it,  iiya- 
vaKTT]^av,  they  became  indignant,  or,  -were 
much  displeased Kot  in  the  sense  of  holy  indig- 
nation, but  as  partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  ambi  ■ 
tion  which  had  prompted  the  request.  It  deserves 
notice  that  on  this  occasion  Peter  does  not  seem  to 
have  prominently  come  forward.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  that  he  formed  an  exception  to  the  others. 
They  all  shared  the  same  jealousy  and  indignation, 
as  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  rebuke  of 
the  Lord.  [jTAe  ten,  including  St.  Matthew,*  who 
here  records  his  own  weakness  together  with  that  of 
his  colleagues,  as  St.  Peter  recommends  the  epistles 
of  his  brother  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16),  in  one  of 
which  his  own  inconsistency  is  severely  censured 
(Gal.  ii.  11).  A  proof  of  humility  and  truthfulness. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  The  rulers  of  the  nations The  ex- 
pression t6>v  iSvuiv  in  this  passage  does  not  refer 
exclusively  to  the  Ge  tiles.  Luther :  Secular  princes. 
KaTaKupituoucri*.  Ka.Te^ov<Ti6.^oviTiv,  Id 
this  instance  the  two  verbs  have  the  additional 
meaning  of  pride  and  violence,  which  icaraKvp.  hag 
in  1  Pet.  T.  8;  Ps.  x.  5  (Sept.);  alihough  the  word 
may  also  simply  mean  to  bear  rule.  But  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ciTra^  \€yd/xeifoi^,  k ar  e ^o  u (t.,  we  infer 
that  it  bears  the  meaning  above  indicated  (siniilarlj 
m  Diod.  Sicul.  14,  66). — De  Wette  suggests  tliat  o , 

*  [Bengel:    Drcbm.    In  hia  inffenuiis  evang6Ust<l.—  P 
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ipX""''^^  refers  to  iie  kings,  their  substitutes 
iuid  officers  (in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  the  expression 
01  SoKoCfTf!  Spx*'"  is  used  vith  special  allusion  to 
the  symbolical  import  and  the  legal  raUdity  of  the 
secular  power),  and  that  o  i  ,u  e  7  a  A  o  i  appUes  mere- 
ly to  the  officers  of  state.  Beugel  explains  the  em- 
ployment of  the  stronger  verb  in  connection  with  oi 
ueyiiAoi,  because  the  latter  are :  ipsis  scepe  dominis 
irnperlosiores.  As  the  term  jjnyaKoi  primarily  refers 
to  persons  great  or  powerful  in  themselves,  perhaps 
the  expression  princes  may  allude  to  the  legitimate 
rulers,  and  the  term  great  to  illegitimate  usurpers 
and  conquerors.  Hence  also  the  use  of  the  stronger 
verb  in  the  second  clause. 

Ver.  26.  But  not  so  is  it  among  you. — The 
reading  4(ttIii  is  very  significant.  Christ  had  already 
prepared  them  for  this  order  of  things,  which  was  so 
different  from  that  prevailing  in  the  world.  The  or- 
der and  succession  in  His  kingdom  was  not  to  be 
settled  according  to  any  legal  determination.  Jesus 
had  introduced  a  new  and  spiritual  Ufe,  in  direct  op- 
position to  secular  monarchies  and  hierarchies. 
Hence  also  the  reading  of  the  future  tense  (Io-tm),  in- 
stead of  the  imperative  (ecrraj),  is  more  suitable  in 
the  sentence  next  following. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Whoever  -would  become  great. 
— De  Wette  observes  that  iJiiyds  ■=  ficyLaras,  and 
jrpaiTos  in  the  next  clause.  Meyer  questions  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view,  on  the  ground  of  the  corre- 
sponding antithesis.  Evidently,  SicticoFos  corresponds 
to  iJiiyai,  and  SoiAos  to  irpwTos.  Comp.  Matt,  xviii. 
1.  In  this  instance,  then,  the  "  minister  "  and  the 
"  servant,"  or  "  slave,"  are  intended  as  emblems  of 
the  greatness  which  the  disciples  should  covet,  even 
as  formerly  the  little  child  set  in  the  midst  of  them. 
In  other  words,  deep  humihty  appearing  in  service 
of  love  was  to  be  the  measure  of  their  greatness. 

Ver.  28.  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  to. — In  Matt,  xviii.  greatness  was 
spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  dignity.  Accordingly, 
Christ  placed  a  httle  child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
ultimately  appealed  to  His  own  example :  "  The  Son 
of  Man  has  come  to  seek  that  which  was  lost."  But 
the  greatness  referred  to  in  this  passage  refers  to  rule 
or  dominion.  Hence  the  Lord  points  His  disciples 
to  ministers  or  slaves ;  while  He  once  more  referred 
to  His  own  work  and  mission,  who  "  had  come,  not 
to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister."  The  expres- 
sion, "  not  to  be  ministered  to,"  refers  to  all  merely 
outward  rule,  whether  in  the  shape  of  monarchy  or 
hierarchy  ;  in  other  words,  to  exercise  authority  over 
others  for  His  own  interest,  for  His  own  glory,  or 
even  by  external  means.  Accordingly,  the  expres- 
sion, to  minister,  applies  to  His  submission  or  obe- 
dience. Viewing  it  in  connection  with  its  blessed 
motive,  the  passage  implies ;  In  His  infinite  love  to- 
ward men,  the  Saviour  has  come  to  serve  them  ;  and 
He  does  so  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  law 
and  to  the  will  of  God,  in  order  thus  to  redeem 
,uem.  Hence  the  addition,  and  to  give  His  life  ; 
ivhich  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  explanation,  and 
indicates  the  climax  of  the  service  in  which  He  was 
engaged.  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  6  :  obedient — obedient  unto 
;leatb  on  the  cross.  The  term  mi?iisterinff  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  hfe  of  Christ.  His  sufferings  and 
death  illustrated  and  displayed  the  submission  of 
His  whole  course ;  they  shed  the  fuUest  light  on 
the  object  of  His  life.  The  Holy  Servant  of  God  sur- 
reDdered  His  Ufe ;  and  that  unto  death  (the  \f/vxv). 
(le  gave  His  life  a  ransom  of  life,  \6t  pov  =  "iss  ; 


Exod.  XXX.  12;  Num.  xxxv.  31;  Prov.  xiii.  8  Thia 
price  of  redemption  He  gave  a.  1^  t  i ,  and  not 
merely  inrep,  in  the  wider  sense,  i.  e.,  instead  of| 
in  exchange  of,  or  as  a  substitute ;  Matt.  xvii.  27 ; 
Heb.  xii.  16.  This  redemption  a(  the  price  of  His 
life  was  made  avrl  ir  o  k\av  The  expression 
many  is  not  intended  to  indicate  ii  a  exclusive  minor- 
ity, or  a  smaller  number  as  compared  with  all, — for 
the  latter  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  v.  18  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4.  The  term  is  intended  rather  by  way  of  anti 
thesis  to  the  one  whose  life  was  the  ransom  of  the 
many.  At  the  same  time,  it  undoubtedly  indioatep 
not  only  the  objective  bearing,  but  also  the  subjec 
tive  efficacy  of  this  ransom,  by  which  many  (a  gref 
multitude)  are  in  reahty  redeemed.  Comp,  Rom.  v 
15 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28.— The  state  from  which  thesf 
many  are  redeemed  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
figure  employed.  De  Wette  supplies — from  death 
or  from  the  misery  of  sin ;  Meyer  —  from  eteraa. 
kiTiiKeia.  Both  commentators  are  right ;  but  w« 
would  express  their  meaning  more  definitely.  The 
death  or  the  miliKiia  is  here  referred  to  as  spiritual 
bondage  or  slavery.  Comp.  John  viii.  34-36  ;  Heb 
ii.  14. 

[Similarly  Alford  :  ''^  \vt  pov  avr\  tt  o  \ 
\w  V  is  a  plain  declaration  of  the  sacrificial  and  vi 
carious  nature  of  the  death  of  our  Lord.  .  .  It  is  here 
=  avTiKvTpov  inrtp  TrdfTuvy  1  Tim.  U.  6.  No  Stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  word  noWav  as  not  being 
irivrwi/  here ;  it  is  placed  ,in  opposition  to  the  one 
life  which  is  given — the  one  for  many — and  not  with 
any  distinction  from  ivavn^iv,  Uavruv  is  the  ob- 
jective, TToWwv  the  subjective  designation  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died.  He  died  for  all,  objectively ; 
subjectively,  the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  could 
number,  iroAAoi,  will  be  saved  by  Him.  in  the  end." — 
P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  EvangeUsts  record  three  distinct  instances 
in  which  the  disciples  seem  to  have  contended  for 
rank  and  position.  (1)  In  Matt,  xviii.  1,  their  dispute 
referred  to  the  highest  dignity.  Then  our  Lord  placed 
among  them  a  little  child,  and  taught  them  that  He 
Himself  watched  over  the  httle  ones,  and  was  the 
Shepherd  of  the  lost.  (2)  In  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, the  reference  seems  more  particularly  to 
supreme  rule.  The  Lord  now  directs  them  to  the  of- 
fice of  minister,  and  to  the  position  of  a  slave  ;  He 
Himself  being  that  Holy  Servant  of  God  who  had 
given  Himself  for  the  service  of  man,  and  redeemed 
them  from  the  bondage  of  destruction,  at  the  price 
of  His  own  life.  (3)  According  to  Luke  xxii.  24,  an- 
other similar  discussion  took  place  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  The  Evangelist  records, 
indeed,  but  few  traits  connected  with  this  event. 
Still,  even  the  circumstance  that  our  Lord  washed  the 
feet  of  the  disciples  (John  xiii.),  shows  that  some  oo- 
currence  of  this  kind  must  have  taken  place.  Proper- 
ly speaking,  this  service  of  love  should  have  been 
performed  by  the  master  of  the  house.  In  this  case 
he  was  not  present ;  nor  does  any  of  the  disciples 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  do  it  for  the  others. 
Contrary  to  the  common  custom,  they  were  already 
seated  at  the  table  with  unwashed  feet,  when  the 
Lord  Himself  girt  the  hnen  towel  about  Him.  From 
the  words  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  Luke  xxii.  27,  wf 
infer  that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  anothei 
dispute.    But,  if  the  first  discussion  referred  to  pre 
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eminence  of  dignity,  the  second  to  pre-eminence  of 
office  and  rule, — the  third  and  last  dispute  probably 
referred  to  persmial  pre-eminence,  or  a  higher  place 
among  those  who  were  ofiBcially  placed  on  the  same 
level.  But  even  this  pre-eminence  of  personal  (in  op- 
position to  official)  position  should  give  place  to 
voluntary  and  mutual  subordination,  prompted  by 
love. 

2.  ■'  So  long  as  this  world  shall,  for  its  training, 
require  secular  authority  and  power,  the  Lord  will, 
tn  nia  providence,  raise  up  princes  and  great  ones 
to  administer  rule  and  government.  But  the  Apostles 
of  the  Lord  were  neither  to  imitate  this  rule,  which 
was  only  intended  for  a  preparatory  state  of  things, 
nor  to  substitute  their  own  domination  in  its  stead, 
nor  to  attempt  supplementing  it."  Comp.  the  remarks 
of  James  at  the  council  in  Acts  xv.  21 :  "  Moses  has  of 
old  time  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him ; "  in 
other  words,  the  servants  of  Christ  in  the  Church  are 
not  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  legal  administration 
of  the  law ;  this  is  the  business  of  the  servants  of 
Moses  in  the  synagogue.  Let  us  beware  of  confound- 
ing Moses  and  Christ,  or  the  secular  govemmeLt  and 
the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  statement  of  Christ,  "  Whoever  among 
you  would  be  great,"  etc.,  conveys,  that  the  only  su- 
verwrity  of  authority  in  His  kingdom  is  that  which 
jprings  from  the  service  of  love,  and  the  only  .fuperi- 
vrity  of  power  is  that  which  appears  in  ministering 
to  the  Church.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  to  be  no  order  of  office  in  His  Church.  But 
it  does  convey  that  anything  like  difference  of  rank 
or  tyranny  over  the  Church  is  incompatible  with  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  offices  are  to 
lead  to  spiritual  services  of  love.  They  are  intended 
to  subserve  and  advance  the  hberty,  not  the  bondage, 
of  the  Church.  In  other  words,  their  tendency  is  to 
be  toward  freedom.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  rule  of 
this  world,  whether  it  appear  in  the  form  of  monar- 
chy or  of  hierarchy.  Every  hierarchy  requires,  more 
or  less,  the  aid  of  despotism,  and  in  fact  contains  the 
germ  of  it ;  while  despotism  always  relics  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  hierarchy,  or  else  itself  attempts  to  exercise 
hierarchical  domination  over  the  conscience.  Hence 
also  these  powers  will  at  last  become  the  instruments 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  {see  the  corresponding 
passages  in  Dan.  and  Rev. ;  also  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19). 
From  all  such  powers  of  the  world,  Christ  has  re- 
deemed the  souls  of  His  people.  Hence  it  were  the 
grossest  self-contradiction  to  attempt  introducing  the 
forms  of  this  bondage  into  the  admhustration  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace. 

[Origen  :  As  all  carnal  thiogs  are  done  by  com- 
pulsion, but  spiritual  things  by  free-will,  so  those 
rulers  who  are  spiritual  ought  to  rest  their  power  in 
the  love  of  their  subjects,  not  in  their  fears. — Chrt- 
BOSTOM  :  High  place  courts  him  who  flies  from  it,  and 
ehuns  him  who  courts  it.  .  .  .  Men  become  masters  in 
this  world  that  they  may  exercise  domination  over 
their  inferiors,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  and  rob 
them,  and  employ  them  even  to  death  foi  their  own 
profit  and  glory.  .  .  .  But  men  become  governors  in  the 
Church  that  they  may  serve  those  who  are  under 
them,  and  minister  to  them  whatever  they  have  re- 
ceived of  Christ,  that  they  may  postpone  their  own 
convenience,  and  mind  that  of  others,  and  not  refuse 
even  to  die  for  those  beneath  them.  To  seek  there- 
fore a  command  in  the  Church  is  neither  righteous 
nor  profitaole.... How  much  soever  you  humble  your- 
self, you  cannot  descend  so  far  as  did  your  Lord. 
TranelatioD  taken  from  -he  Oxibrd  edition  of  Thomas 


Aquinas'  Catena  Aurea,  1841,  vol.       part.  ii.  pp 
696,  697).— P.  S.] 

4.  It  admits  of  no  question  that  the  word  ivrim  th« 
text  implies  a  vicarious  atonement  or  redemption  bj 
a  substitute.  Still,  viewed  in  its  connection,  the  pas- 
sage primarily  refers  to  redemption  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and  not  to  the  atonement  itself.  The  follow- 
ing three  elements  may  be  distinguished  in  the  work 
of  redemption:  1.  The  KaTaWayi),  which  may  be 
called  the  prophetic  element  in  redemption ;  or,  the 
announcement  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  its  sealing  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.  Klaiber,  Stier 
and  others,  even  in  our  own  day,  do  not  go  beyond 
this.  2.  The  l\aafi6s,  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iv.  10 :  the 
atonement  or  propitiation ;  or,  the  high-priestly  act 
of  redemption,  wrought  out  when  Christ  gave  Him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  the  judgment  of  God  pronounced 
upon  the  ancient  world,  thereby  converting  that  judg- 
ment into  salvation.  Anselm  has  developed  this  idea, 
although  not  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  terms.  3.  The  aTroAuTpaiiris,  Rom.  iii.  24;  1 
Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  14  ;  the  redemption  of  man  from 
the  bondage  of  destruction  by  the  Kirpov  of  the  blood 
of  Christ ;  or,  the  royal  act  of  redemption,  which 
Christ  accomplished  when  He  surrendered  His  life  to 
the  powers  of  the  world  and  to  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, thereby  redeeming  Himself  and  His  people  from 
the  rulers  of  darkness,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Acts  x.  38; 
xxvi.  18.  The  older  Fathers  chiefly  dwell  on  the  laat- 
mentioned  element,  as  constituting  redemption.  Dur 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  exclusive  stress  was  laid  on  tha 
priestly  element  (to  which  Athanasius  and  Gregory 
of  Naz.  were  the  first  prominently  to  call  attention) ; 
wliile  of  late,  theologians  have  chiefly  insisted  on  the 
prophetical  element  in  redemption.  The  defect  of  all 
these  systems  consists  in  their  not  distinguishing,  and 
at  the  same  time  combining,  all  the  three  elements 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  In  Scripture  they  are 
generally  presented  more  or  less  combined  under 
one  aspect  {see  the  author's  "  Positive  Dogniatik,"  pp. 
858  and  893).  Still,  one  or  other  of  these  elements 
is  generally  referred  to  in  a  more  pecuhar  manner. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  there  is 
special  reference  to  the  royal  office  of  Christ  in  re- 
demption which  He  accomplished  in  the  form  of  a 
servant.  He  gave  His  life  as  a  ransom  to  redeem 
mankind  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  to  make  us 
His  own  property.  Hence  the  office  of  publishing 
this  work  of  redemption  was  not  to  be  transformed 
into  a  rule  over  His  free  Church,  1  Cor.  vii.  23. 
("  Least  of  all  by  cruel  despotism  and  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  His  members.") 

5.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  the  primacy  of  Peter,  our  Lord  would  have 
given  a  very  different  reply  to  the  sons  of  Zeb- 
edee.  He  would  have  said  in  effect :  You  know  that 
in  Ccesarea  Philippi  I  have  already  accorded  the  fret 
place  unto  Peter.  But  how  different  was  the  answer 
of  Jesus  1 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEiCTICAL. 

Salome  and  her  sons ;  or,  the  difference  betweet> 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  mere  natural  enthusiasm 
and  the  spiritual  courage  of  holy  humility. — The  pro 
jects  of  parents  with  reference  to  their  children  must 
be  tried  and  purified  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. — Sa- 
lome and  her  sons  as  compared  with  Mary  and  het 
sons,  Matt.  xii.  46.  —  Christ  proving  Himself  th« 
heavenly  King  at  His  first  pttblio  recognition  in  thai 
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eharaoter :  1.  By  His  grace ;  2.  by  His  impartiality ; 
S.  by  the  exercise  of  Hia  prerogative  (both  in  grant- 
ing and  in  withholding) ;  4.  by  Hia  holiness  and  jus- 
tice (guarding  and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Fa- 
ther).— How  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord  are  infinitely 
high  above  the  thoughts  even  of  His  people. — Christ 
both  correcting  and  offering  up  our  petitions. — Ye 
know  not  what  ye  asli ;  or,  the  ignorance  and  the 
dangers  connected  with  many  of  our  dearest  earthly 
wishes,  as  illustrated  by  the  request  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee :  1 .  They  sought  the  place  of  the  two  malefac- 
tors ;  2.  they  requested,  so  to  speak,  something  which 
aad  only  existence  in  tlieir  imagination  (worldly  hon- 
ors in  the  kingdom  of  Christ) ;  3.  they  sought  some- 
thing which,  in  its  higher  import,  had  already  been 
given  away — perhaps  to  themselves,  perhaps  to  others 
— ^viz.,  special  degrees  of  election. — The  threefold  ad- 
ministration in  the  economy  of  God. — How  Christ  in 
His  administration  always  shed  a  glorious  light  on 
that  of  the  Father. — The  work  of  redemption  com- 
pleting that  of  creation. — "  When  the  ten  heard  it ; " 
or,  how  ambition  *  and  jealousy  frequently  evoke  each 
other  even  in  the  Church  of  Christ. — The  second  dis- 
pute about  pre-eminence  among  the  disciples. — Its 
relation  to  the  first  and  the  third  disputes. — "  Jesus 
called  them  unto  Himself; "  or,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
concerning  the  character  of  hierarchy,  as  addressed 
to  the  first  council  of  His  disciples. — Secular  govern- 
ment in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  order  :  1.  It  is 
recognized  without  being  approved  in  every  partic- 
ular ;  2.  it  caimot  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  or  be  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  hierarchy  ; 
3.  far  less  may  it  exercise  rule  over  the  Church  itself 
(Csesaropapacy). — How  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  must  be  a  ministry  in  the  strictest  sense : 
1.  He  that  is  not  wilUng  to  be  a  minister  has  no  place 
In  it ;  2.  every  genuine  minister  wiU  be  great-  in  pro- 
portion as  he  serves  ;  3.  if  we  are  willing  to  be  ser- 
vants or  slaves  in  this  house,  i.  e.,  to  devote  ourselves, 
body  and  soul,  to  its  interests,  we  shall  be  first. — 
Only  that  arrangement  has  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord  which  combines  order  with  liberty  in  the  Church. 

The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 

etc. ;  or,  the  Church  is  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
model  which  Christ  set  before  us  in  His  Ufe  and 
death. — How  Christ's  humiUation  condemns  the  am- 
bition of  those  who  call  themselves  His  servants. — 
No  tyranny  over  the  conscience  may  interpose  be- 
tween Christ,  the  kingly  Redeemer,  and  His  royal 
bride,  the  Church. — Christ  has  redeemed  His  people 
with  His  precious  blood  from,  not  to,  the  bondage 
of  this  world.—"  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  ye 
not  the  servants  of  men." — As  every  other  associa- 
tion or  body,  so  the  Church  has  its  appropriate  or- 
ganization, corresponding  to  its  nature.  Thus  the 
plant  would  die  if  it  were  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  crystal ;  the  animal,  if  it  were  subject  to  those 
of  the  plant ;  man,  if  he  were  subject  to  those  of  the 
animal;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  subject 
to  those  of  the  world.  Or  rather,  the  plant  has 
burst  through  the  conditions  of  the  crystal,  and  pass- 
ed beyond  it,  etc. ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  conditions  and  forms  of  this  world.-.- 
They  would  fain  have  established  an  order  in  the 
Ohurch,  by  which  the  forms  of  an  unredeemed  world 

*  fNot:  r&oerenee,  a3  tbo  Edinb.  translator  has  it,  who 
thonghtlassly  read;  Ehrfureht  for  Ehrmcht  {mid  Elfer- 
tuaTU),  and  thus  raatle  Lan^e  responsible  for  the  nonsense 
th»t  sfnodamental  virtus  begets  an  evil  passion  and  viee 
eer«t-P.  8  J 


would  have  been  forced  upon  the  redeemed  ;  1.  Thej 
would  have  attempted  to  present  spiritual  life  undei 
shadows  and  in  emblems ;  2.  knowledge  and  spiritiia 
power  under  law  and  tradition;  3.  redemption  oi 
liberty  under  constraint ;  4.  spiritual  blessedness  un- 
der force  and  restraint. — How  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  the  cross  have  given  a  right  form  and  order  to  His 
kingdom :  1.  They  have  converted  the  lowest  depth 
into  the  most  glorious  height  (reproach  into  honor, 
sorrow  into  well-being,  service  into  dignity,  apparent 
weakness  into  power).  2.  They  have  suljjected  to 
His  sway  all  the  powers  of  the  world  (banished  secu- 
lar authority  from  the  Church,  and  exalted  Him  to  b« 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  i.  5). 

On  the  two  preceding  sections  combined. — The  dif- 
ference between  the  Lord's  prospect  and  that  of  Hia 
disciples  :  He  sees  the  cross  where  they  see  thrones 
of  honor  ;  He  sees  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
where  they  see  only  night  and  darkness. — The  human 
nobility  in  the  aspiration  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  :  the 
good  in  it  (they  express  an  unlimited  hope  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  would  forever  unite  their  desdny 
with  His) ;  the  evil  in  it  (they  over-estimate  their 
enthusiasm,  and  approach  too  nearly  a  violation  of 
the  obedience  due  to  the  Lord,  and  the  love  due  to 
their  fellow-disciples). — The  glance  at  the  Lord's  cross 
sanctifies  the  wish  of  the  disciples. 

Starke  : — Cramer  :  Christian  parents  !  seek  not 
too  lofty  things  for  your  children. — Zeisius :  It  is  not 
only  vain,  but  also  most  fooUsh,  to  seek  from  Chiist 
temporal  honor  and  glory. — It  seems  as  if  Christ  here 
(by  the  cup  and  the  baptism)  had  referred  to  the  two 
great  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  which  bind 
us  to  the  imitation  of  Christ. — Quesnel :  The  weak- 
ness of  man  betrays  itself  even  in  his  prayers,  Rom, 
viii.  26. — First  the  suffering,  then  the  crown,  1  Pet» 
iv.  13. — -Osiander :  Every  Christian  has  his  portion 
of  tribulation  assigned  :  let  him  take  it  as  a  salutary 
cup  and  healthy  medicine. — The  best  men  may  make 
great  mistakes  as  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  — 
Lord  Jesus !  make  me  worthy  to  drink  of  Thy  cup, 
and  then  place  me  where  Thou  wilt. — Canatein  :  On"" 
offence  soon  draws  others  after  it  (then  were  the  ten 
displeased). — In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  are  only 
ministers,  servants,  and  brethren.— 0  how  far  is  the 
external  Church  fallen  from  this  purity  !  —  Langii 
Opus :  This  declaration  throws  the  whole  papistical 
hierarchy  to  the  ground. — Quesnel:  Preachers  must 
serve  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

Oerlach  : — A  warning  to  all  in  the  Church  who 
are  higher  than  others,  that  they  should  remember 
the  foundation  of  their  power ;  lest  it  should  be 
mere  empty  form,  ruinous  to  themselves  and  the 
Ohurch. 

Heubner  : — The  sons  of  Adam  gladly  bow  down 
when  worldly  honor  is  to  be  attained. — Vain  maternal 
love  often  leads  greatly  astray. — To  sit  on  Thy  right 
hand:  how  much  disposed  the  heart  is  to  make  reli- 
gion the  means  of  furthering  worldly  interests. — The 
higher  a  man  looks,  the  greater  the  danger. — To  par- 
take of  the  highest  honor  with  Jesus  is  to  suffer  with 
Him. — He  who  knows  nothing  of  the  cup  of  Christ's 
passion  will  have  no  part  in  the  cup  of  joy. — Henca 
we  see  how  ambition  exasperates  others  against  us.— • 
Wouldest  thou  rule,  learn  first  to  serve. 

[With  this  chapter  closes  Mr.  Edbrshbtm's  translation  in 
the  Edinb.  edition.  The  remalninsr  chapters  of  the  Com- 
mentary  on  St.  Matthew  were  translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Pope  {or  some  inferior  assistants),  as  we  learn  from  a  not! 
on  the  back  of  the  title-page  to  vol.  il. — P  9.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MAITHEW. 


THIRD    SECTION. 
THP.   WRETCHED   KEPT  BACK  PROM  THE  LORD,  THE  KING  OF  MEEOT 


Chaptee  XX.  29-34. 
(Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xriii.  35-43  ;  xix.  1-10.) 

29  And  as  tliey  departed  from  [were  going  out  of] '  Jericho,  a  great  multitude  followed 

30  him.  And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  way  side,  when  they  heard  that  Jesua 
passed  hy  [was  passing  by,  irapdyei],  cried  out,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou 

31  Son  of  David  [Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  Son  of  David]. °  And  the  multitude  rebuked 
them,  because  [that,  iva]  they  should  hold  their  peace :  but  they  cried  the  more,  saying, 
Have  mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David   [Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  Son  of  Da- 

32  vid].'     And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them,  and  said,  What  will  ye  that  I  shall  Jo 
J3,  34  unto  [for]  you?     They  say  unto  him.  Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened.     So- Je- 
sus had  compassion  on  them,  and  touched  [Then  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion,  touched, 
<rrr\ay^vi.<7dtl<;  Si  6  'la.  yjxjjaTo]  their  eyes  :  and  immediately  their  eyes  [they]  ^  received 
sight,  and  they  followed  him. 

»  Ver.  29. — [The  strict  rendering  of  i  ktt  o  pevo  u^vav  auTuy.  In  Mark  x.  46  the  E.  V.  has:  Asheweniou 
fifjericlu).  Luke  says  (xviii.  35):  As  he  wae  come  nigh  unto  Jericho.  On  this  chronological  discrepancy  between  Mat- 
wew  and  Luke,  nee  the  Exeg.  Notes  ou  ver.  80. — P.  S.] 

^Yer. '6^.~-[Text,  rec.:   ^EXerjcroi'  ^/uas,   Kvpi€     ulos  AaStS.     But  the  best  authorities  read:    K  i5  p  i  *= 
iX4ri<j  ov  Tj  fA.a^,   ulh  s  Aaveid ,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  -us,  Son  of  David.    Cod.  Sinait.  reads  in  ver.  SO :   eA^-qira  • 
tjixa^  t-rjfrou  ui€  A.,  and  in  ver.  81:   icupie  e\e7t(roy  ?]way  ute  A. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  S4.  —The  words  :  avT  uiv  u  l  6<p6a\  /xoi  (their  eyen)  after  avf  ^\  e\l/av  are  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  T. 
Z:  fand  C<id.  Sinait.  which  generally  agrees  with  the  Codd.  just  named],  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.  They  are  omitted  ly 
Lachmann  and  Teschendorf  [not  in  the  large  ed.  of  IS.^9,  where  the  words  are  retained.  Alford  omits  them,  but  in  til 
apparatus  he  neglects  to  notice  the  difference  of  reading. — P.  S.] 

it  will  appear  only  an  inexactness,  and  by  no  meani 
a  discrepancy,  in  the  first  three  Evangelists  to  con- 
duct the  procession  without  any  break  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  insert  the  anointing  afterward  : 
Matt.  xxyi.  6 ;  Mark  xiy.  3.  They  had  a  definite 
motiye  for  the  transposition  of  this  supplementary 
narrative  of  the  anointing.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
show  how  the  idea  of  the  betrayal  ripened  in  the  soul 
of  Judas  through  the  eifect  produced  by  the  anoint- 
ing ;  and  also  to  connect  the  history  of  the  anointing 
with  the  indication  of  the  traitor  at  the  Paschal  feast. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  bring  the  anointing  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Supper,  on  account  of  its 
internal  prophetical  relation  to  that  holy  ordinance. 
Ver.  29.  And  as  they  were  going  out  of 
Jericho. — Luke  records  the  delay  in  Jericho,  and 
the  Lord's  stay  in  the  house  of  Zacchseus,  ch.  xix. 
1 ;  as  also,  the  parable  of  the  ten  servants  and  the 
ten  pounds,  which  was  connected  therewith.  Jericho, 
in'T^  ,  Irri^ ,  nri'^"!'!  ;  variously  written  in  the 
Greek  also.  According  to  the  first  form,  it  signified 
"  the  fragrant  city ; "  according  to  the  second,  "  the 
city  of  the  moon."  The  former,  however,  is  the  more 
probable  derivation.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  Jordan 
(60  stadia,  or  two  hours),  and  was  separated  frorq 
Jerusalem  by  a  waste  and  wretched  wilderness.* 


V.XE6ETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Chronology. —  According  to  John  xii.  1,  Jesus 
came  to  BethaQ}  six  days  before  the  Passover.  As 
the  feast  fell  upon  the  15th  of  Nisan,  or  began  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th,  this  note  of  time  takes  us  back 
to  the  9th  of  Nisan.  The  day  of  the  crucifixidu  was 
the  15th;*  and  therefore  the  9th  was  the  Sabbath 
previous.  The  Jewish  customs  at  the  feast  throw 
much  light  upon  all  these  events.  On  Friday,  the 
8th  of  Nisan,  in  the  year  783  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  year  30  of  our  common  reckoning 
(Wieseler,  in  his  Chronol.  Synapse,  p.  176,  shows 
that  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  fell  on  a  Friday 
ui  that  year),  Jesus  went,  with  His  disciples  and  some 
friends,  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho.  Here  He  remain- 
ed in  the  house  of  Zacchseus.  Thus  the  procession 
set  out  too  late  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  sunset,  that 
is,  before  the  Sabbath.  He  therefore  tarried,  for  the 
quiet  observance  of  the  festive  day,  in  the  customary 
tents  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Whether  He  spent 
the  night  in  these  tents,  or  in  Bethany,  cannot  be 
decided, — at  any  rate,  John  dates  from  the  next  day  ; 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  probably  when 
the  Sabbath  was  ended,  that  feast  was  prepared  for 
Him  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  which  Mar- 
tha served  and  Mary  anouited  Him,  and  to  which 
many  friends  from  Jerusalem  had  come  to  salute 
Him.  On  the  following  Sunday,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  festa;  company  set  out  from  Bethany  and 
from  the  tents,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  trium- 
phant procession.     After  considering  all  these  points, 

*'  [According  to  others,  the  14th  of  Nisan.    See  Icfcro- 
luctioD  t-»  ch.  xxvi.  boIf^'W. — P.  S.] 


*  [We  have  here  corrected  the  original,  which  makes  evl 
deutly  a  mistake  (faithfully  copied,  as  usual,  in  the  Edinli 
trsl.),  by  stating  the  distance  of  Jericho  from  Jer^isolern  (m 
stead  oi  from  Jordan)  to  be  two  hours.  According  to  Wl 
NER,  Bibl.  liealworierbuch,  i.  p.  543  (3d  ed.),  and  Kobinsou 
Palestine,  vol.  1.  p.  5(K,  Jericho  was  60  stadia  west  from  th« 
river  Jordan,  and  150  stadia  east  from  Jerusalem  :  accordiDg 
to  other  statements,  5  English  miles  from  the  Jordan,  anc 
18  or  20  miles  east-noi-th-east  of  Jerusalem.  The  differenol 
arises  in  jiart  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  .site  of  anclont  Jeri 
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It  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim.  The  district  was  a  blooming  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  an  extended  sandy  plain,  watered  and  fruitr 
ful,  rich  in  palms,  roses,  and  balsam :  hence  probably 
the  name  (from  n^"l ,  scent,  odor).  It  is  true  that 
the  poisonous  serpent  was  not  wanting  in  this  para- 
dise also.  The  city  was  built  by  the  Canaanites,  and 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).  At 
a  later  date  it  was  built  again  and  fortified,  and  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  school  of  the  prophets.  Herod 
thf  Grca*  beautified  it,  and  at  this  time  it  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  places  in  the  land.  The  balsam 
trade  required  that  a  chief  pubUcan  should  be  there ; 
and  it  was  also  inhabited  by  priests  and  Levites.  In 
the  twelfth  century  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  place  re- 
mained ;  there  is  now  a  wretched  village,  Richa  or 
JUricha,  with  about  200  inhabitants.  Robinson,  how- 
ever, locates  the  old  Jericho  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha  [two  miles  north-west  of  Richa]. 
The  palms  have  all  vanished,  and  the  climate  is  hot 
i>nd  unhealthy.  [Robinson:  "Only  a  single  palm- 
tree  now  remains  of  the  '  City  of  Palms.'  " — P.  S.] 

"Ver.  30.  Two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  way- 
side.— Here  occurs  one  of  the  most  marked  of  the 
apparent  discrepancies  of  the  Gospels.  According 
to  Matthew,  Jesus  healed  two  blind  men  on  depart- 
ing ;  according  to  Mark,  one  blind  man  on  depart- 
ing ;  according  to  Luke,  one  blind  man  on  entering 
the  city.  The  older  Harmonists  assumed  that  there 
were  two  miracles :  that  one  blind  man  was  healed 
at  the  entrance,  and  two  at  the  departure,  of  Christ ; 
and  that  Mark  gave  prominence  to  Bartimaeus  as  the 
better  known  of  the  two  persons.  Ebrard  thinks  that 
Matthew  combined  the  two  accounts  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  placed  them  in  the  departure  from  the 
city.  (So  also  Wieseler.)  It  may  simplify  the  mat- 
ter, if  we  consider  that  Jesus  did  not  enter  Jericho 
by  the  Jordan  gate  from  Perasa,  but  came  from 
Ephraim ;  and  therefore,  probably,  made  His  exit 
by  the  same  gate  through  which  He  entered.  The 
blind  man  cried  out  upon  Jesus,  was  threatened  and 
restrained ;  he  cried  louder,  and  Jesus  then  regarded 
and  healed  him.  But  the  Lord  might  have  kept  the 
blind  man  waiting  till  His  return,  to  test  him ;  and 
thus  the  Evangelists  record  the  same  event, — the 
one,  however,  connecting  it  with  the  entrance,  the 
other  with  the  exit.*  Further,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose  that  in  the  interval  another  blind  man  joined 
company  with  the  first,  Bartimaeus ;  and  that  both 
encouraged  each  other  in  the  louder  cry. 

Ver.  31.  That  [not :  because]  they  should  hold 
their  peace. — This  Is  a  feature  of  the  narrative  that 
could  not  have  been  invented.  It  marks  the  feeling 
of  the  great  festal  procession,  which  was  disposed  to 
regard  the  cry  of  these  wretched  blind  men,  at  such 
an  hour,  as  an  impertinent  interruption.  It  was  as 
if  a  multitude  of  courtiers  should  strive  to  keep 
the  interruption  of  misery  from  throwing  a  discord- 
ant element  into  a  royal  feast.  Hence  the  tone  is 
characteristically  changed,  when   Jesus   stood   still, 

oho.  The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is  exceedingly 
Jilflcult  and  dangerous,  ascending  through  narrow  and  rocky 
passes  amid  ravines  and  precipices,  and  infested  by  robbers, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  80-34).— P.  S  1 
*  [Simiiarly  Wordsworth,  who  assumes  that  the  blind 
man  was  not  healed  till  the,  next  day,  and  that  Luke  in  his 
account  anticipated  the  reiii  t  by  a  prolepsis  not  uncommon 
in  Bcripture.  He  adds  the  remark  that  the  frequent  pr<ac- 
Uoe  of  anticipation  and  recapitulation  agrees  with  the  di- 
vine ajthor  of  the  Bible,  to  whom  all  time  is  present  at 
onoe.  Kabbi  Jakchi.  in  Gen.  »«.,  applies  to  the  Bible  what 
Is  said  of  God:  ^'•2^oa  est  ^^Hus.  aut  posteriue^  in  Scrip- 
Iwa."— P.  8.] 
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and  commanded  the  bhnd  to  be  brought  to  Him ;  it 
is  now : — Be  of  good  courage,  rise ;  He  calleth  thee : 
Mark  x.  49. 

Ver.  32.  And  Jesus  stood  still. — At  the  cry, 
Lord,  Son  of  David  ;  which  was,  according  to  Luke, 
on  His  festal  departure  from  Jericho  at  the  head  of 
the  people.  This  also  shows  evidently  that  that  great 
crisis  of  the  Lord's  Hfe  was  come  to  which  w« 
have  already  made  allusion.  He  suffers  Himself 
now  to  be  pubUcly  appealed  to  as  the  Messiah,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  people,  which  He  had  never 
done  before :  compare  ch.  ix.  27.  The  time  for  His 
acceptance  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  Messianic  , 
hope  of  His  people  had  now  arrived. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joshua  proceeded  from  Jericho  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  promised  land — without,  however,  efi- 
tirely  effecting  it.  From  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms, 
the  Messianic  procession  set  out ;  and  it  ended  with 
His  being  delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles.  But  in 
a  higher  sense,  the  conquest  of  the  promised  in- 
heritance with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  now 
decided. 

2.  The  history  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  sym. 
bolical  of  the  endeavors  of  the  gieat  in  God's  king- 
dom to  interpose  between  Christ's  throne  and  the 
wretched. 

[3.  John  J.  Owen  :  "  This  miracle  of  healing  the 
blind  men  has  often  been  employed  to  illustrate  the 
spiritual  blindness  of  men,  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  must  apply  to  Christ  (who,  by  His  Spirit,  is  al- 
ways passing  by)  for  His  healing  mercies,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  Saviour,  on  any  such  apphcation 
made  in  penitence  and  faith,  to  put  forth  His  healing 
power.  Thoupands  have  read  this  simple  and  touch- 
ing story  as  a  truthful  history  of  their  own  spiritual 
blindness,  and  its  removal  through  the  abounding 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  procession  of  the  Lord  from  Jericho  to  Jeru- 
salem the  great  turning-point  in  His  life.  1.  What 
it  signified — the  Lord's  acceptance  of  His  people's 
Messianic  hopes ;  He  suffered  Himself  to  be  publicly 
heralded  as  the  Messiah.  2.  How  the  Lord's  friends 
regarded  it — as  a  coronation  procession,  which  no 
cry  of  misery  should  disturb.  3.  How  Christ  Him- 
self treated  it — as  a  journey  of  redemption  for  be- 
lievers.— The  difference  between  a  legal  procession, 
and  the  journey  of  Christ  led  by  the  Spirit:  the  one 
would  fanatically  prevent  disturbance  by  anythmg 
in  the  way ;  the  other  makes  every  seeming  interrup- 
tion augment  its  festal  character.  Acts  ii.  13. — The 
difference  between  a  worship  which  repels  the  wretch- 
ed, and  that  which  attracts  them. — The  coronation 
journey  of  Christ  is  glorified  by  every  seeming  intei^ 
ruption.—  The  Holy  King  and  His  unholy  courtiers. 
— Christ,  even  through  the  multitude  of  noises,  de- 
tects the  individual  cry  of  the  petitioner. — What  will 
ye  that  I  should  do  unto  you '!  Christ's  Idngly  word 
to  the  mendicant  blind. — He  whose  eyes  are  opened 
by  Christ,  lifts  them  first  upon  His  regal  procession. 
— They  who  receive  their  sight  from  Christ  follow 
Him  in  the  way. — The  fellowship  of  misery:  two 
blind  men,  ten  lepers ;  and  so  throughout  the  evan- 
gelical narrative. — The  Church  is  a  fellowsbi^  DOtk 
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of  the  needy  and  the  saved. — The  gift  of  the  eve :  foresaw  ;  t>hey  erred  concerning  the  nearest   issue  . 

1.  It  is  (he  revelation  of  the   soul   to  the  world  ;  2.  but  in  a  higher  sense  they  were  right,  inasmuch  is  thft 

the  revelation  of  the  world  to  the  soul ;  3.  the  sym-  final  issue  could  be  no  other  than  His  glorious  reign. 

bo',  of  the  inner  light  of  knowledge  ;  4.  of  the  illu-  Starke  : — They  who  are  one   in   misery  should 

mination  from  above. — The  true  procession  of  Christ  unite  their  prayer. — The  loss  of  physical  sight  \b  to 

a  swelling  stream  of  the  grateful  saved. — The  wilder-  man  a  great  distress  ;  but  he  is  not  so  much  troubled 
oass  of  Jericho  changed  mto  a  figure  of  Christ's  work  !  about  his  soul's  blindness. — Zeisivs )  We  must  not  be 


in  the  world :  1.  Once  a  corner  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, now  enlivened  by  the  cry  of  salvation ;  2. 
once  the  scene  of  Christ's  temptation,  now  the  scene 
of  His  glorification. — How  and  wherefore  the  Lord 
permitted  the  joyful  acclamation  of  His  people  before 
His  sufferings. — The  self-renunciation  in  which  the 
Lord,  with  the  presentiment  of  His  cross  upon  Him, 
surrenders  Himself  to  the  joy  of  His  disciples  :  they 
did  not  understand  the  whole  issue,  which  He  clearly 


hindered  in  our  prayers  by  the  devil  or  the  world,  by 
flesh  and  blood. — Cramer  :  Turn  not  away  your 
eyes  and  ears  from  the  cry  of  the  wretched. — Christ 
is  much  more  willing  to  help  than  we  to  ask  Hun. — 
The  following  of  Christ  is  the  best  gratitude. 

Rieger : — He  who  easily  yields  his  point  to  threats, 
is  for  the  most  part  without  the  strong  urgency  of  a 
true  heart. — Happy  he  whom  nothing  restrains  in  hij 
faith  and  believing  cry. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

THE  PROPHETIC  HOSANNA  OF  THE   PEOPLE  AND   THE   SURPRISE   OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

Chaptee  XXI.  1-11. 

(Mark  xi.  1-10;  Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19.     Matt.  xxi.  1-9  the  Gospel  for  SiTat,  Advent-,  and  foi 

Palm^Sundai/.) 

1  And  when  tliey  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the 

2  mount  of  Olives,  then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples.  Saying  unto  them.  Go  into  the  village 
over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  [will]   find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her: 

3  loose  them,  and  bring  tJieni   unto  me.     And   if  any  man  say  aught  unto  you,  ye   shall 
say,  Tlie  Lord  hath  need  of  them ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them  [he  sends  them].' 

4  All '  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

5  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and   sitting 
[mounted,  cTri/Sf/Si^Koi?]  upon  an  ass,  and  [yea  upon]  '  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  [of  a  beast 

6,  7  of  burden].*     And   the  disciples   went,   and  did  as   Jesus  commanded    them,   And 
brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes  [garments],  and  they  set 

8  him  [and  he  sat]  *  thereon.     And  a  very  great  multitude   [most  of  the  multitude] ' 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way ;   [and]  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 

9  strewed  them  in  the  way.     And  the  multitudes  that  went  before  [him],''  and  that  follow- 
ed, cried,  saying,  Hosanna '  to  the  Son  of  David :   Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 

10  of  the  Lord;   Hosanna  in  the  highest.     And  when  he  was  come  [had  entered]  into  Je 

11  rusalem,  all  the  city  [the  whole  city]  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?  And  the  n-.ul 
titude  [the  multitudes]  °  said,  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  [the  prophet  Jesus]  '"  of  [frcni] 
Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

»  Ver.  8. — The  Reeepta  reads  the  future :  airoffTeXet,  which  is  sustained  by  B.,  D.,  the  Vulgate,  Itala,  LachmanL, 
rischendorf.  But  Grlesbach  and  Scholz  prefer  the  present:  aTro  itt  e  \\  6  i,  with  Codd.  C,  E.,  G.,  K.,  al.,  which  ii 
more  expreseive,  though  apparently  less  suitable  (Meyer). 

»  Ver.  4.— Lachmann  and  Tlschendorf  [in  former  editions,  but  not  in  that  of  1869]  omit  oKov,  all,  according  to  Codd. 
C,  D.,  L,,  Z.,  versions,  and  fathers.     [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  it. — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  6.-Kal  is  epexegetical,  and  heno»  •*-'(  before  TroiKov  is  superfluous.  [But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
irelles,  Alford  retain  it  according  to  B.,  L.,  Z.,  and  Cod.  Sinait.  At  ail  events  K  a  I  does  not  express  addition  here,  but 
tamlanation  or  ep&segesis  (und  zwar^  and  that,  or  yea),  and  thus  the  apparent  difference  In  the  accounts  of  the  Evan- 
ftUsts  is  easily  solved.    See  Exeg.  Note  on  ver.  2. — P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  ^.—tihv  uTo(vyiov.     "The  am  (omis)  is  the'animal  meant  by  the  word,  but  is  also  cAarac^ruMJ  by  It 
(Conant.)    Lange  :  LaMhier.    Comp.  Zech.  ix.  ».— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  7.— The  reading :  4ir  € Ka6 ta  f  v,  he  sat,  instead  of  the  lect.  rec. :  4n e Kd6 1  ffav,  they  set,  Is  svetained  by 
Oodfl.  B.,  0.,  Origen,  etc,  and  adopted  in  the  critical  editions. 

•  Ver.  8.— ['O  Se  wKe'icTTos  ux>^os.  Lange  and  Ewald:  doe  meiate  VoUc;  Kendrick  and  Conant;  ((Ae)f)MWI 
^the  multitude.    Comp-  SWoi  56,  wnd  othern,  in  the  next  clause.— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  9.^npoti7o;'T€!  avr  6v  [Instead  of  7rpod7oi'Tcs  simply].  So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alfoid],  foUovlna 
B.  0.,  D.,  al.,  [and  Cod.  BInait.]. 
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•  Ver.  9. — t*n  (T  a  1/  f  £t  (ong-.nally  a  formula  of  supplication,  but  conventionally  one  of  triumphant  ^atulation  and  joy 
ftll  greeting  to  a  deliverer,  hence  followed  by  the  dative)  was  properly  retained  in  the  English,  German,  and  other  modcn 
Versions,  as  Matthew  retained  it  from  the  Hebrew  (X3"nS^^ir. ,  a-waov  5ti,  LXX.,  Save  now  /),  comp.  Mark  xl.  9,  lOj 
fohp  jcll.  13.    So  we  have  likewise  from  the  Hebrew  the  words:  Jehovah,  sahbath,  manna,  Zebaoth,  amen^  etc. — P.  S.J 

•  Ver.  1 1. — \^0  X  ^  0  1  as  in  ver.  9,  where  the  E.  V.  correctly  renders  raultii/ud^^. — P.  8.] 

**•  Ver.  H.— [The  oldest  reading,  sustained  by  C!od.  Sinait.,  and  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles.  Alford,  and  Gonant,  L 
r  p  0(p-fi  TTj  s  ^Iri  (T  ov  i^  the  prophet  Jesus,  instead  of  'l-qaovs  A  irpotpiirTj^.      But  Pr.  Lange  In  his  version  tetallu 
<L»  reewived  rending  with  TIsohendorf,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference. — P.  S.J 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Unto  Jemsalem. — Jerusalem  is  men- 
tioned as  the  goal,  to  assign  tiie  motive  for  the  mis- 
sion of  the  two  disciples.  Jerusalem,  D^bailT^ , 
'l€pou<ra\<)/i,  'l€potT6\una: — according  to  Ewald, 
possession  or  inlieritance  of  peace  ;  according  to  Ge- 
tenius,  the  people  or  house  of  peace.  At  all  events, 
a  seat  of  peace,  the  city  of  peace  :*  poetically,  obllj 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  ;  ixi"iS< ,  Isa.  xxix.  1,  7  ;  and,  earlier, 
613^  Judges  xix.  10  ;  now  called  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, ehKhuds  [" the  holy"  or  Beit  elrMakdis,  " t/ie 
holy  house,"  "the  sal^ct>lary"^.  In  every  respect 
this  city  is  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  flower  of 
history :  \ — in  its  situation,  in  its  history,  in  its  reli- 
gious position,  and  especially  in  its  symboUcal  char- 
acter. The  city  lay  high  ;  and  the  hills  around  came 
first  into  view,  over  which  it  spread  gradually  into 
the  higher  and  lower  city :  the  hiU  of  Zion  being  the 
centre,  —  Zion,  Moriah,  Bezetha,  Akra.  Then  the 
valleys,  which  made  it  a  natural  fortress  :  toward  the 
west  the  valley  of  Gihon  ;  toward  the  south-west  and 
south,  Ge-hinnom ;  toward  the  east,  the  valley  of 
Kidron,  bounded  by  the  low  hilj  of  Gihon,  the  Mount 
of  Evil  Counsel,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  its 
three  peaks.  The  city  belonged  to  the  inheritance 
of  Benjamin,  but  was  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
the  triibe  of  Judah.  As  it  respects  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  we  may  distinguish  the  period  before, 
and  the  period  after,  the  exile.  The  former  is  sub- 
divided into  the  time  of  the  Canaanite  origin  of  the 
place  (Josephus  calls  its  builder  Ifelchizedec) ;  the 
time  of  its  gradual  elevation  and  glory  ;  the  time  of 
its  humiUatiou  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  first 
temple.  The  time  after  the  exile  may  be  divided 
into  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan 
periods.  Wonderful  have  been  the  conquests  and 
spoUations  which  Jerusalem  has  undergone,  without 
being  demolished. 

[iSee  the  article  Jerusalem  in  Winer's  Mealwor- 
lerbuch,  and  in  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(vol.  i.  pp.  981-1035,  by  James  Fergusson,  very  full 
and  elaborate  with  maps) ;  Keafpt's  Topographic 
Jerusalems  (Bonn,  1846) ;  Barclay's  CUy  of  the 
Oreai  King  ;  and  the  well-known  works  on  Palestine, 
by  EoBiNSON,  VON  Raumer,  von  Schuberi,  Tisohen- 
DORF,  ScHULZ,  Stradss,  Tobler,  Wolff,  Bahsman, 
etc.] 

To  Bethphage. — It  lay,  according  to  ver.  2, 
ftraight  before  them,  and  was  soon  reached.  n''3 
KSB ,  hottae  of  Jigs.  The  name  indicates  a  favorable 
situation  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
"  Descending  about  100  steps  from  the  top  of  the 
Mount  of  OUves,  the  place  is  seen  where  Bethphage 


*[Jedenfall9  also  etn  Fsiedenshaiv,  ein  FKEBDBNSsrrz, 
DIE  Friedensstadt.] 

t  [IHe  mysteridae  Wunderblume  der  Weltgeschichte, — 
one  of  the  many  untranslatable  poetic  compounds  of  Dr. 
Lange.    The  Edln*).  transl.  has  mysierums  glory.— V.  S.] 


stood,  though  no  ruin  remains  at  this  day  to  mark 
the  spot :  15  stadia  farther  down,  or  a  short  half  houl 
from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  we  reach  Bethany, 
The  village  (el  Aziriyeh  [from  el  Azir,  i.  e.,  Lazarus]} 
is  small  and  poor,  occupied  by  Arabs  (and  Chri?- 
tians) ;  the  way  to  Jericho  runs  through  it.  The  sup 
posed  houses  of  Martha,  Mary  Magdalene,  Lazarus, 
Simon  the  leper,  are  shown  to  this  day  ;  but  especial 
ly  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  hewn  out  of  stone.'' 
Von  Eaumer.  Winer  suggests  that  Bethphage  laj 
somewhat  east  of  Bethany ;  and  hence  that  it  is  named 
before  Bethany  in  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29.  But 
in  Mark  xi.  1  the  description  runs  backward  from 
the  starting-point :  Jerusalem,  Bethphage,  Bethany 
according  to  which,  Bethphage  lay  between  Jerusa 
lem  and  Bethany.  Robinson  follows  Winer  in  draw- 
ing the  same  wrong  conclusion  from  the  text.*  Po- 
cocke  thought  that  he  found  the  ruins  of  Bethphage 
two  English  miles  from  the  city ;  but  Robinson  as- 
sures us  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it  visible.  The 
road,  which  passed  from  the  valley  of  Bethany  over 
the  hiU  of  Bethphage  to  the  middle  hiU  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  then  passing  downward  to  the  valley  of 
Kidron,  was  then  lost  in  rich  palm  plantatioue  and 
fruit  and  olive  gardens.  At  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
the  many  trains  of  pilgrims,  and  the  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (in  which  many  pilgrims 
lodged),  made  the  road  look  like  a  festal  and  excited 
encampment. 

Then  sent  Jesua  two  disciples. — They  are  not 
further  indicated.  The  sending  was  occasioned  by 
the  Messianic  significance  of  the  journey.  The  fes- 
tive procession,  which  had  come  from  Jericho  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  halted 
there  on  account  of  the  Sabbath,  was  increased  on 
Monday  morning  by  the  adherents  of  Jesus  who  came 
out  from  Jerusalem  to  meet  Him.  On  the  evening 
before,  many  Jews  had  gone  to  Bethany,  to  see  Je- 
sus, and  Lazarus,  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  dead 
(John  xii.  9).  Others  were  now  added  to  these. 
They  received  Him  with  palm  branches,  and  went  on 
singing  the  Messianic  greeting  of  Ps.  cxviii.  26 :  Ho- 
sanna,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord — the  King  of  Israel.  He  would  enter  into  the 
holy  city  with  the  emblems  of  the  King  of  peace,  ac- 
cording to  Zech.  ix.  9 :  hence  the  mission  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

Ver.  2.  Into  the  village. — Bethphage. 

An  ass,  and  a  colt  with  her. — "  The  seeming 
variation  of  the  two  animals  from  Mark  xi.  2 ;  Luke 
xLx.  30 ;  John  xii.  14,  is  not  to  be  derived  (with  d« 
Wette  and  Strauss)  from  a  misunderstanding  of  tha 
prophetic  passage,  in  which  T^S  isi  is  the  epexeget- 
io  parallel  of  larris  •  In  the  same  way  we  must 
understand  Kal  €7ri  iraAoi',  ver.  5.  Matthew  also  says 
that  Jesus  rode  upon  the  colt ;  but  the  mother  ani- 


*  rOrcsswell  and  Nast  remove  the  difficulty  by  sapposina 
that  ISethphage  lay  upon  the  direct  line  of  this  route,  bul 
that  Bethany  did  not;  so  that  one  travelling  from  Jericho 
would  come  to  Bethpbjifro  first,  and  would  have  to  turn  off 
from  the  road  to  go  to  Bethany.— P.  S.1 
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mal  was  there,  which  circumstance  the  other  Evan- 
gelists pass  over."  Meyer.  The  wot 'Is  of  the  proph- 
et Zechariah  ruti :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Ziou ;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  behold,  thy 
King  Cometh  unto  thee  :  He  is  just,  and  having  sal- 
vation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  yea,  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Here  there  is  a  parallelis- 
mus  membrm-um:  the  ass  in  the  former  clause  is 
more  fuUy  described  in  the  second  as  the  foal  of  the 
ass.  Strauss  thinks  that  the  Evangelist  misunder- 
stood this  parallelism,  and  accordingly  made  two 
animals  out  of  one.  But,  doubtless,  the  Evangelist, 
who  understood  Hebrew  poetry,  thought  of  another 
explanation  of  the  parallel:  that,  namely,  between 
the  mother  ass  and  her  foal,  as  it  was  realized  in 
the  actual  event.  The  Evangelists,  all  of  them,  lay 
stress  on  the  fact,  already  predicted  by  the  prophet, 
that  Jesus  entered  the  city  on  a  foal  not  yet 
ridden.  This  characteristic  of  the  animal  was  sym- 
bolical, as  the  whole  procession  was  symbolical.  A 
new  time ;  a  new  Prince ;  a  new  animal  to  ride  upon. 
But  if  this  foal  had  never  borne  a  rider,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  mother  should  be  led  by  its  side,  in  or- 
der to  quiet  it  for  such  a  service. — According  to 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  63),  the  foal  was  a 
figure  of  untamed  heathenism ;  while  the  ass,  accus- 
tomed to  burdens,  was  a  figure  of  Judaism  under  the 
law.*  But  the  contrast  of  the  old  theocracy  and  the 
young  fKicKnnia  seems  more  obvious.  In  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  prophets  the  ass  signifies  the  peaceable 
animal  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  in  opposition  to  the 
proud  war-horse  of  the  conqueror.  (Against  the 
frivolous  witticisms  of  Strauss  on  the  two  animals, 
compare  Ebrard,  p.  480.) 

Loose  them. — "Strauss  has  no  ground  what- 
ever for  making  this  prediction  a  myth,  with  allusion 
to  Gen.  xlix.  11."  Meyer.  The  disciples  were  to 
loose  the  asses,  which  stood  bound  by  the  way,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  standers-by ;  thus,  believing  in 
the  word  of  Jesus,  they  were  to  perform  an  act 
which  seemed  violent,  but  was  not  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  knew  beforehand  the  consent  of  these  men, 
and  communicated  that  assurance  to  the  disciples. — 
But  why  did  the  Lord  adopt  such  a  method  of  en- 
termg  Jerusalem  ?  In  this  style  of  approach  we  see 
the  character  of  His  progress  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  a  King,  at  whose  disposal  all  things  stand 
when  He  wants  them,  but  who  has  not  anywhere, 
either  for  Himself  or  for  His  servants,  great  provision 
laid  up  beforehand.  Thus  He  goes  on  His  way 
through  the  world,  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing all  things.  Doubtless,  the  fact  of  this  provi- 
sion may  be  traced  to  His  friends  at  Bethany,  as  the 
provision  of  the  guest-chamber  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
Passover  was  traceable  to  friends  in  the  city ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  exact  specification  does  not  point  to 
any  external  concert,  but  to  the  superhuman  know- 
ledge of  Christ. 

Ver.   4.    That    it  might   be  fulfilled The 

Words  combine  two  passages;  Isa.  Ixii.  11  ("Tell  ye 
the  daughter  of  Zioa"  Here  the  city  of  the  present 
seems  to  be  addressed  as  the  daughter  of  the  ideal, 
historical,  Jerusalem),  and  Zeoh.  ix.  9  [see  above). 


•  [Cbrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  fathers,  'Ikewise  re- 
gard the  aas  as  a  figure  of  the  synagotrue  burdened  with  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  and  the  colt  as  a  syuibol  of  the  Gentiles 
who  were  untamed  and  unclean  before  Christ  eat  upon 
thom  and  aanctilled  them.  See  more  of  this  pjitristic  allego- 
rizing in  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Oxford  ed. 
I.  ii.  p,  708  sqq.  Of  modern  o'lmmentators  Wordswortt 
adopts  it  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases.—?.  8.] 


This  latter  passage  refers  back  indeed  to  the  b-escinj 
of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  11.  Judah  is  there  exhibited  in 
combining  the  conqueror  and  the  prince  of  peaci 
(Shiloh) :  first,  he  is  a  conquering  prince,  and  then 
the  prince  of  peace ;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  ne 
makes  use  of  the  ass.  Both  these  characteristics  of 
Judah  are  typically  separated  in  the  contrast  between 
;  David  and  Solomon;  and  in  the  Messiah  they  ar« 
united  and  fulfilled.  Zechariah  introduces  the  Mes- 
siah  first  as  a  warrior,  ch.  ix.,  and  then  makes  Him 
enter  Jerusalem  as  a  Prince  of  peace.  But  the  ex 
pression,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilied,"  does  not  here, 
any  more  than  in  ch.  ii.  23 ;  John  xix.  28,  and  else- 
where, signify  a  merely  conventional  and  fortuitous 
realization  of  the  prophecy.  The  occasion  and  need 
of  the  moment  was  the  obvious  motive.  But  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  these  historical  occasions  were  arranged 
coincidences  with  the  prophetical  word.  Christ  was 
in  need  of  the  foal  of  the  ass,  inasmuch  as  He  could 
not  make  His  entrance  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  festal 
procession.  He  must  not  be  lost  in  the  crowd;  it 
was  necessary  that  He  should  take  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, and  appear  pre-eminent.  But  if  He  became 
conspicuous,  it  must  be  in  the  most  humbk  md 
peaceable  fashion :  hence  the  choice  of  the  ass.  The 
dignity  of  the  procession  required  the  ass's  colt,  and 
this  made  the  history  all  the  more  symbolical.  But 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  here  again  the  plain  historical  necessity  coin- 
cided with  the  symbohcaUy  significant  fulfilment  of  a 
prophetical  word.  The  disciples  did  not  perceive 
this  significance  till  afterward. 

Ver.  6.  And  (Yea)  a  colt. — The  Kal  is  epexe 
getical,  for  closer  description  ■.—and  that  the  foal  of 
an  ass. 

Ver.  7.  He  sat  upon  them,  iKdeiaei'  iirdyu 
avToip . — This  is  referred  to  the  garments  by  Theo- 
phylact,  Euth.  Zygab.,  Castal.,  Beza,  Meyer,  and 
others  [Wordsworth].  As  referred  to  the  animals, 
it  is  variously  explained.  De  Wette ;  a  want  of  ac- 
curacy in  Matthew.  Strauss  says  that  the  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  slavishly  and  unreasonably  carry  out 
the  prophetic  description,  by  riding  at  once  upon 
both  animals.*  Fi'itzsche,  Fleck,  and  older  com- 
mentators, suppose  that  He  rode  on  both  alternately. 
Other  exposilors,  as  Winer,  Olshausen,  Ebrard, 
Lange,  comp.  Calvin  and  Grotius,  [also  Alford  and 
Nast],  explain  it  as  merely  an  inexact  expression,  as 
we  might  say :  "  He  sprang  from  the  horses."  We 
do  not,  however,  lay  stress  upon  this  comprehensive 
expression,  but  upon  the  idea  that  He  controlled  the 
pair  by  riding  the  foal.  (Olshausen  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  He  rode  the  ass.)  If  we  ascribe  to  the 
EvangeUst  a  symbolical  consciousness,  this  circum- 
stance assumes  a  living  significance.  The  old  theoc- 
racy runs  idly  and  instinctively  by  the  side  of  the 
young  Church,  which  has  become  the  true  bearer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  all  the  enmity  tha» 
existed,  she  could  not  separate  from  it.  The  rider 
of  a  team  does  really  ride  both  the  united  animals, 
though  in  a  mechanical  sense  only  one;  and  this 
view  ia  not  apposed,  as  Meyer  thinks,  by  the  fact 
that  in  ver.  5,  where  riding  in  a  narrower  sense  ia 
spoken  of,  such  latitude  of  expression  cannot  be  as- 
sumed. Glassius's  explanation  of  an  enallage  numer 
must  then  fall  to  the  ground. 

*  [In  his  new  Life  of  Jemis,  1864,  p.  524,  Ptrauss  is  no* 
ashamed  to  repeat  this  specimen  of  ft-ivolous  criticism,  U 
which  it  is  sutiicient  to  reply  that  Matthew  intw  as  mucb 
Hebrew  and  had  as  much  common  sense  lis  any  nioderi 
crittc  of  his  Gospel.- P.  S.] 
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Ver.  8.  Spread  their  garments  [loose  over- 
Joat3,  comp.  ch.  v.  40]. — Oriental  mark  of  honor  at 
the  reception  of  kings,  on  their  entrance  into  cities ; 
2  Kings  ix.  13.  The  disciples  had  made  their  upper 
garments  into  coverings  for  the  animals ;  the  people 
follow  the  example,  and  spread  theirs  as  a  carpet  on 
.he  way. 

Ver.  9.  Hosanna   to  the   Son  of  David. — 

KJTISiaJin  (njn'i),  Help  {Lord);  give  Thy  salva- 
tion !  Pa.  cxviii.  25.  The  expression  seems  gradu- 
ally to  have  become  a  Messianic  prediction  of  good 
vrish  {Hail,  io  triumphe,  Iri  vaiip).  Hence  its  mean- 
ing varied  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  here  its 
highest  significance  was  disclosed.  "  The  dative  is 
not  governed  by  the  verb  in  iia-awd,  but  is  a  dative 
of  relation,  and  Hosanna  is  a  festal  cry  of  good  will." 
Meyer. — Hosanna  in  the  highest. — In  the  highest 
regions  [ii  \f/ i  it  t  o  i  s),  that  is,  in  heaven.  De  Wette : 
May  Hosanna  be  confirmed  by  God  in  heaven.  Beza  : 
May  it  be  given  by  God  in  heaven.  Fritzsche :  May 
it  be  cried  by  angels  in  heaven.  Meyer:  May  it 
come  down  from  heaven  upon  the  Messiah.  Salva- 
tion in  the  heavens,  viewed  generally,  means  as  well 
the  heavenly  salvation  which  God  gives  and  ensures, 
as  the  salvation  uttered  and  announced  from  the 
heavens.  Hence  we  might  more  precisely  explain  it 
— May  our  Hosanna  be  in  the  heavens  !  that  is,  as  a 
prayer,  and  as  a  prayer  granted  (comp.  Luke  ii.  14), 
as  an  exclamation  sent  to  heaven,  and  as  an  echo 
from  heaven.  In  short ;  May  our  Hosanna  resound 
in  heaven ! — These  Messianic  acclamations  seem,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  9,  to  have  taken  the  form  of  an  anti- 
phonal  song  between  the  multitudes  which  went  be- 
fore the  Lord  (the  disciples  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives),  and  those  which  followed  Him  (the 
Galilean  pilgrim-train). 

Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Iiord, — The  pilgrims'  greeting  on  their  entrance 
into  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feasts  (greeting  and 
response,  Ps.  cxviii.  26). 

[Jesus,  instead  of  giving  way  to  this  joyous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  shouting  multitude,  weeps  tears  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  over  unbelieving  Jerusa- 
lem. See  Luke  xix.  41.  Could  such  a  trait  have 
been  invented? — P.  S.] 

Ver.  10.  And  ■when  He  was  come  into  Jeru- 
salem.— The  journey  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Lord's  emotions  at  sight  of  the  city,  are  passed 
over.     See  Luke. 

The  whole  city  was  moved,  Ic  ^in-e-n  . — 
The  verb  denotes  a  violent  excitement — the  being 
mightily  moved,  in  the  external  and  figurative  sense. 
Meyer:  "  The  excitement  was  contagious."  But  what 
foUows  shows  that  the  excitement  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  merely  sympathetic.  The  question  uttered 
shows  this  of  itself.  Jerusalem  knew  the  person  of 
Jesus  sufficiently  to  have  spared  the  question,  had  it 
wished. 

Ver.  11.  The  prophet  from  Nazareth  of  Gal- 
ilee.— Meyer:  "The  well-known  prophet.  The  ac- 
companying crowds  had  most  distinctly  termed  Him 
the  Messiah  ;  but  the  less  enthusiastic  multitude  in 
the  city  required  first  of  all  to  know  His  name,  condi- 
aon,  and  so  forth.  Hence  the  full  answer,  in  which 
the  i  airi  Nafap.  T.  TaXiX.  is  Certainly  not  without 
Balilean  pride."  This  may  be  so.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  the  question  of  surprise  with 
which  the  proud  city  met  the  Galilean  pilgrim-train 
loems  to  have  lowered  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 


their  testimony.  It  is  not  "the  Messiah,"  out 
somewhat  ambiguously,  "the  prophet,"  that  thei 
reply. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  explanations. 

2.  On  the  jubilant  acclamation  which  the  disci- 
plea,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  prospect  of  th« 
city,  poured  out  in  honor  of  Jesus,  compare  Luke 
xix.  37 ;  John  xii.  17.  Doubtless  we  have  here — 
where  they  celebrated  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  es- 
pecially His  raising  of  Lazarus — the  first  preludes  of 
the  speaking  with  new  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  common  object  of  both,  in  the  first  a« 
well  as  in  the  last,  is  rh  /ueyaXe'Lo.  tov  @€ov. 

3.  According  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist, 
the  entrance  of  the  Lord  was  the  last  attempt  at  a 
Messianic  political  foundation  of  a  kingdom.  Bu*< 
this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  of  our  Lord'?  pr« 
vious  conduct,  as  He  always  avoided,  not  on.y  all 
political  suggestions  and  temptations,  but  even  the 
very  idea  of  a  political  Messiah  itself.*  The  readi 
ness  with  which  He  could  yield  to  the  true  Messiah- 
idea,  implanted  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  proves 
that  among  them  also  the  proper  hope  of  a  political 
Messiah  had  been  already  overcome.  That  the  Lord 
never  made  a  single  attempt  to  set  in  motion  a  polity 
ical  project,  does  not  say  enough :  we  find  that  His 
disciples  never  did  so.  But  that  the  Lord  should 
suffer  Himself  to  be  introduced  festally  as  their  Mes- 
siah by  His  people,  was  only  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  His  Messiahship  and  the  theocratically-justi- 
fied  expectations  of  His  people.  The  entry  was  the 
purified  historical  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  expec- 
tations of  Israel,  in  conformity  with  the  promise ;  but, 
in  the  form  it  assumed,  it  was  a  testing  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  age.  In  the 
wilderness,  the  popular  spirit  had  tested  Him ;  now 
His  appearance  tested  the  popular  spirit.  This  test 
was  a  judgment  upon  the  unbelief  of  the  people ;  but 
it  was  also  an  important  purifier  of  the  rising  faith 
of  those  who  truly  believed  in  Him.  To  Himself, 
finally,  the  kingly  procession  was  a  prelude  of  Hia 
sufferings ;  but  it  was  also  a  symbol  to  Him  of  His 
glorification,  of  His  kingly  procession  through  the 
world,  and  of  His  future  great  epiphany.  Hence  the 
history  of  Palm  Sunday  is  read  as  an  Advent  lesson. 
Palm  Sunday  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Passion- 
week,  as  an  anticipation  ot  Kaster ;  just  as,  converse 
ly,  the  day  of  Crucifixion  is  gently  reflected  in  the  As- 
cension day, — this  also  being  the  Lord's  departure, 

*  [Comp.  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  Na8t  in  loc. :  "The  ab- 
surd assertion  of  the  nntichristian  critique,  'that  Jesus'  en- 
try was  His  last  attempt  to  found  a  worldly  Messianic  Icins- 
dom,'  is  sufficiently  refuted  not  only  by  the  uniform  tenor 
of  His  previous  conduct,  rejectini;  sternly  all  insinuations 
and  offers  of  that  kind  as  coming  from  the  Evil  One,  but 
also  by  the  form  of  the  entry,  which  \\'as  well  adapted  to 
remove  every  idea  of  earthly  power  and  worldly  glory,  ev<-n 
amid  the  hosannas  of  T^is  followers  and  the  attendingcrowds, 
and  to  set  forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  kingdom.  His 
followers  did  not  carry  swords  or  spears,  but  branches  of 
p.-ilm-trees,  and  He  Himself  did  not  ride  the  war-steed  of  a 
king,  but  ttie  colt  of  an  ass,  the  symt)ol  of  peace.  Tnat  tlie 
entry  had  no  political  character  appears  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Government  took  no  notice  of  it" — Even 
Steauss,  in  his  new  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  278,  refutes  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Reimarus  (tl)e  author  of  the  Wol/en^iittel  Frag- 
ments), and  well  remarks  that  he  who  makes  his  entry  un- 
armed with  unarmed  followers  on  a  peaceful  animal  musl 
either  be  already  acknowledged  as  ruler,  or  he  must  tim  al 
dominion  in  such  a  manner  as  excludes  all  force  and  p(  i! tics- 
power. — P.  S.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


»nd  the  consecration  of  His  churcii  as  a  churcli  of 
the  cross. 

[4.  Heubnee  :  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  forms 
in  every  particular  a  memorable  contrast  to  the  sub- 
sequent passion.  In  the  one  case  He  stands  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  spot  of  His  glory,  looking  over 
Jerusalem,  which  did  homage  to  Him ;  in  the  other 
He  was  led  to  Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  skull,  sur- 
rounded by  the  graves  and  skulls  of  malefactors. 
Here  He  held  His  solemn  entry,  attended  by  friends 
»nd  followers  and  the  shouting  multitude  ;  there  He 
is  thrust  out  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  enemies,  tied 
as  a  criminal,  and  led  by  officers  and  executioners. 
Here  His  disciples  serve  Him  willingly,  and  feel  them- 
selves honored  thereby ;  there  they  forsake  Him  in 
dismay  and  despair.  Here  all  vie  with  each  other  in 
honoring  and  beautifying  His  entry ;  there  they  spit 
in  His  face,  and  heap  all  kinds  of  ignominy  on  Him. 
Here  they  spread  garments  in  the  way  ;  there  He  is 
stripped  of  His  garments,  which  are  parted  by  cast- 
ing lots,  while  He  hangs  naked  on  the  cross.  Here 
branches  are  strewed  in  the  way,  and  He  walks  on 
beds  of  flowers  ;  there  He  is  scourged  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  Here  He  rides  into  the  city  as  King ; 
there  He  is  compelled  to  bear  His  own  cross.  Here 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  concerning  the  coming 
King  is  fulfilled ;  there  the  awful  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
concerning  Him  that  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
Here  He  is  saluted  King,  amid  shouts  of  hosannas ; 
there  He  is  rejected,  condemned,  and  crucified  as  a 
false  prophet  and  blasphemer.  In  whose  life  is  there 
Buch  a  contrast — such  a  sudden  transition  from  joy 
and  glory  to  humiliation  and  ignominy  ?  And  amid 
the  high  excitement  of  these  rapidly-changing  scenes, 
Christ  maintains  a  perfect  equanimity,  neither  giving 
way  for  a  moment  to  the  importunities  of  His  excited 
friends,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  His  cause. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

Jesus  comes  as  the  Christ  publicly  to  His  city ;  or, 
the  day  of  decision.  It  was,  1.  prepared  for  with 
sacred  foresight ;  2.  longed  for  with  the  most  fervent 
desire ;  3.  adorned  with  the  richest  miracles  of  salva- 
tion ;  4.  like  a  festal  revelation  from  heaven  ;  6.  and 
yet  it  was  a  day  of  severest  test  and  of  decisive 
judgment  for  Israel ;  but,  finally,  6.  also  a  day  of 
the  approach  of  redemption  for  the  people  of  God. — 
Jesus  and  Jerusalem  ;  or,  the  King  of  peace  and  the 
city  of  peace :  1.  Designed  ever  for  each-  other ;  2. 
bringing  each  other  the  doom  of  death  ;  3.  for  each 
other  the  means  of  glorification. — The  Mount  of 
Olives:  1.  He  came  over  the  Mount  of  OUves, — the 
Christ  of  the  Spirit ;  2.  He  went  to  heaven  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives, — the  Mediator  of  the  Spirit. — The 
festal  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  holy  city,  in  its  sig- 
nificance for  all  times :  1.  The  present — as  the  glory 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  2.  the  past — as  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  covenant ;  3.  the  future — as  the  type  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory. — The  concealed  friends  of 
Christ  in  the  history  of  His  kingdom. — The  obedi- 
ence of  the  two  disciples,  a  severe  test  of  faith. — The 
palm-entry  of  Christ  a  heavenly  type  of  the  coming 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself. — The  festal  procession  of 
the  Prince  of  peace :  1.  Scriptural  representations  : 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Solomon's  rule,  the  word  of 
Zechariah.  2.  Under  what  signs  He  appears:  the 
animal  of  peace,  the  palm  of  peace,  the  people  of 
peace  (the  last  intensely  excited,  yet  without  any 


trace  of  insurrection).  3.  What  peace  He  brirgg 
peace  of  the  heart  with  God,  peace  of  fellowshij 
with  brethren,  peace  of  reconciliation  with  the  exist 
ing  order  of  things.  In  all  Hu  peace. — The  lessoj 
taught  by  the  great  palm-entry  without  any  trace  of 
insurrection:  1.  Regard  not  (hierarchically)  Christ  aa 
separated  from  His  people  (freedom  of  faith) ;  2.  re- 
gard not  (despotically)  the  people  as  separated  from 
their  Christ  (freedom  of  conscience).— How  we  should 
receive  the  Lord  at  His  entrance  :  1.  With  devotion 
of  heart,  in  trust  and  obedience ;  2.  with  the  praise  of 
lips :  3.  with  festive  offerings  of  our  substance. — Lift 
up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  !  Ps.  xxiv. — The  Hosanna 
of  the  festal  multitudes ;  or,  Israel  in  the  beauty  of 
spring :  1.  The  blossom  full  of  promise ;  2.  the  fading 
flowers  ;  3.  the  fruit  that  remained. — The  Hosanna, 
as  echo  of  the  angels'  song,  Luke  ii.,  in  the  hearts  of 
men. — The  Hosanna  in  its  twofold  issue :  Crucify 
Him,  and  the  tongues  at  Pentecost. — Jerusalem  once 
more  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah 
(compare  Matt.  ii.). — All  the  world  must  ask  who  Hf 
is. — Loud  praise  and  timid  confession. — The  day  of 
salvation  :  To-day,  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice, 
Heb.  iii.  7. — Palm  Sunday,  a  preparatory  festival,  1 
of  Good  Friday  ;  2.  of  Eastei  ;  3.  of  the  Ascension 
4.  of  Pentecost. 

Starke : — With  what  alacrity  does  the  Lord  makt 
arrangements  for  His  end  1  —  A  King  whose  best 
throne  is  in  the  heart. — As  all  things  spoken  concern- 
ing Christ  in  the  Scripture  were  fulfilled,  so  also  must 
be  fulfilled  all  things  spoken  in  the  Scripture  concern- 
ing His  church. — Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  but  spiritual. — The  works  of  God  are  not  with 
observation. 

Oerlach : — After  Jesus  had  so  often  avoided  the 
snares  of  His  enemies.  He  now  goes  directly  to  meet 
the  death  long  predicted  for  Him  ;  while  His  friends 
expected  the  manifestation  of  His  kingly  dignity,  and 
His  enemies  expected  His  total  destruction. — The 
hopes  of  friends  and  foes  were  alike  fulfilled,  yet  not 
in  the  way  they  respectively  thought:  He  suffered 
death,  that  He  might  gloriously  conquer  in  it ;  He 
received  His  kingdom  on  the  cross. 

Heubner  : — Jesus  orders  all  things  with  supreme 
wisdom  and  prudence  for  His  final  work. — The  last 
journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  —  Jesus  is  always 
seeking  access  into  our  hearts. — The  kingdom  of  God 
a  kingdom  of  gentleness  and  love. — The  entry  of 
Christ:  1.  Blameless  and  harmless;  2.  wise  and  dig- 
nified ;  3.  in  accordance  with  duty  and  necessity. — 
The  contrast  between  this  entrance  and  the  Passion 
history. — The  glorification  of  Jesus  at  His  last  en- 
trance into  Jerusalem  :  1.  By  what  He  Himself  did ; 
and  2.  by  what  took  place  on  Him  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  others. — What  excitement  in  all  the 
world  and  in  all  times  concerning  Jesus ! — On  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  this  Gospel  must  be  viewed 
in  itself,  on  Palm  Sunday  in  its  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Passion. 

2%e  Text  as  the  Gospel  for  Advent. — Rossbach 
— Christ  holding  His  entry  anew  among  us. — Hey  :— 
Pious  enthusiasm,  in  its  value  and  in  its  insufficiency 
— Sehuliz : — When  can  the  Christian  say  of  himself 
that  salvation  is  come  nigh  to  him  ? — lAsco: — The 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Text  as  the  Gospel  for  Palm  Sunday. — Bein 
hard: — Jesus'  deportment  before  and  during  'ht 
swift  process  of  His  last  sorrows. — Harms  : — Ir  U 
our  sad  journeys,  let  us  take  Jesus  for  our  guide.— 
Bachmann : — Introduction  to  the  proper  celebrat  on 
of  the  holy  week. — Ahlfeld  • — A  glance  into  the  n« 
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SIS 


lute  d  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — Dittmar  : — Behold,  I 
thy  King  Cometh  unto  thee. — Riutmberg : — ^Darewe  | 


utter  our  Hogamias  to  the  Son  of  David,  who  ia  go 
ing  to  Ofllvflrv^ 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

THE  OLEANSIKG  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  CHRIST'S  ABODE  IN  IT  AS  ITS  KING. 

Ohaptbe  XXI.  12-22. 


A.   The  Souse  of  Prayer  and  Mercy,  in  contrast  with  the  Den  of  Thieves.     Ch.  XXI,  li-14-, 
(Mark  xi.  11-17;  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

12  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought 
in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  [overturned,  Kareo-Tpei/'e]   the  tables  of  the  money  chaiig- 

13  ers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  [of  sellers  of]  doves,'  And  [he]  '  said  unto  them,  It 
is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  [a]  house  of  prayer  (Is.  Ivi.  7);  but  ye  hav'9 

■"4  made  [make]'  it  a  den  of  thieves  [robbers,  Xya-Tuiv,  Jer.  vii.  11].^     And  the  blind  and 
the  lame '  came  to  him  in  the  temple ;  and  he  healed  them. 

1  Ver.  12. — [T^v  -n  ojAovvt  at  v  riis  TrepliTTepa?,  Lange^and  otHer  German  Versions:  Tauhenhdndler ; 
Luther;  Taubenkrdmer  ;  sellers  of  doves.  Doves  were  offered  to  the  Lord  by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  fur  a  lamb,  Ley. 
V.  7;  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  24.— P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  13.— [A  new  sentence  ought  to  commence  with  ver.  13,  and  hence  the  He  irserted.    So  also  Lange.— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  13  — Lachmann,  Tlschendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read:  tt  oiiTr  e,  ye  make,  with  Codd.  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Slnalt.], 
and  other  ancient  authorities.  Instead  of  eiroiiiaare  of  the  Recepta  (from  Luke). 

<  Ver.  13.— [Comp.  the  Authorized  Version  In  Jer.  vii  11,  from  which  this  passage  Is  quoted.  Ay  trr-fi  s,  rotier, 
plunderer.  Is  stronger  than  k  A  €  ir  t  tj  s,  thief.  The  Authorized  Version,  however,  generally  renders  it  t/def  (in  11  pas- 
sages of  the  N.  T.),  except  in  John  x.  1,8;  xvili.  40;  2  Cor,  xi.  26.  The  difference  appears  plainly  in  John  x.  8: 
KKfTTTac  elalv  KaL  Ajjo-Tai,  thieves  and  robbers.  But  Luther's  Mbrdergrube,  which  Lange  retains,  is  too  strong;  al- 
though the  verse  quoted  from  Jeremiah  stands  in  connection  with  the  charge  of  murder  and  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.    Better:  RauberhJohle,  spelunca  Ultronilm. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  14. — Cod.  C.  reverses  the  order:  x^^^ol  /cai  Ty(pAot.  [In  the  English  Version  the  definite  article  is  requiretV 
or  else  the  addition  of  the  word  peratws. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12.  And  He  went  into  the  temple  of 
God,  and  cast  out. — Mark's  account  is  here  the 
more  exact.  On  the  evening  of  Pakn  Sunday  Jesus 
went  into  the  teniple,  and  looked  round, — without, 
however,  doing  anything  then.  He  thereupon  re- 
turned with  the  disciples  to  Bethany,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  resting-place  during  the  festi- 
val. Returning  next  day  to  the  temple,  the  fig-tree 
was  cursed.  Then  followed  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple. 

The  temple.  — nin'j  bs'^fi,  Wp  ^=''n, 
D^n'is  rr'S .  Here  comes  into  view  the  history  of 
the  temple — its  construction,  and  form,  and  mean- 
ing. The  Jewish  temple  was  the  mysterious  centre 
of  Israel :  hence  its  history  is  the  history  of  th«,  peo- 
ple down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  may 
distmgiiish,  1.  The  period  of  the  patriarchal  altar; 
2.  that  of  the  tabernacle  (travelling,  moveable,  and 
lit  last  resting  on  Zion) ;  3.  the  temple  of  Solomon  ; 
t.  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel ;  5.  the  temple  of  Herod. 
At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  temple  disap- 
peared its  meaning  being  absorbed  in  the  Church  of 
Christ    rhat  is  the  type  gave  place,  or  was  lost  in 


the  antitype.  The  temple-vision  of  Ezekiel  has  only 
an  ideal,  symboUcal  meaning.  The  attempt  of  Julian 
to  rebuild  the  temple  only  served  to  demonstrate  the 
continuance  of  its  doom  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  at  Leontopolis  was  only  a  transitory 
imitation.  As  the  temple,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
had  three  historical  periods,  so  the  sanctuary  of  tha 
temple  had  three  divisions — the  Forecourt,  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Holiest  or  Holy  of  Holies.  See  Wi- 
ner, art.  Tempel  [also  the  valuabla  article  Temple, 
illustrated  with  plates,  in  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1450-1464].  As  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  temple,  compare  the  various  treatises 
of  B^HE,  KnETz,  Saetorius,  Hengstenbeeg,  and 
others,  upon  the  Mosaic  Oultus,  but  especially  Fbis- 
DEEiOH :  Symbolik  der  Mosaischen  Stiftshiitte,  Leipz., 
1841,  and  B^ehr  :  Der  Salomonische  Tempel,  Karls- 
ruhe, 1848.  The  following  are  some  of  the  views 
taken :  1.  The  temple  was  a  figure  of  the  universe 
(Philo,  Josephus) ;  2.  a  symbol  of  the  dweUing-pla<!« 
of  God  after  the  analogy  of  human  dwellings  (Hoff- 
mann) ;  3.  a  figure  of  the  human  form  and  nature 
(intunated  by  JPhilo,  Luther,  Friederich) ;  4,  a  sym- 
bol of  heaven  (Bahr) ;  6.  the  symbol  of  the  kingdoui 
of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant  (Hengstenberg,  Tho- 
luck,  Lisco,  etc.). — So  far  as  the  temple  of  God  was 
a  symbol,  it  was  a  figu-e  of  the  theocracy — cf  tlM 
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Ungdom  of  heaven  which  comes  down  to  earth  ;  but 
so  far  as  it  was  a  type—that  is,  a  figure  of  some- 
thing to  come  * — it  was  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(according  to  John  ii.),  and  of  His  Church  as  the 
real  house  of  God.  And  thus,  as  the  Holiest  of  all 
was  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  type,  it  will  find 
its  final  and  consummate  realization  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory  (comp.  Heb.  ix.  24  ;  Rev.  xxi.  22). 

And  cast  out. — The  locality  of  this  scene  was 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  history  of  this  court 
U  obscure,  but  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
history  ol  the  temple ;  it  is  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment 0*  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  advancement  of  proselytism  on  the  other. 
The  changes  which  this  court  underwent,  reflected 
precisely  the  course  of  these  relations.  The  taber- 
nacle had  only  one  forecourt,  the  court  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  (Exod.  xxvii.  1-8).  The  only  hint 
of  a  distinction  between  the  place  of  the  people  and 
the  place  of  the  priests,  is  the  circ:imstance  that  the 
laver  of  brass  for  the  priests'  washing  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
8)  stood  nearer  the  sanctuary  than  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  In  the  temple  of  Solomon  the  court  of  the 
priests  (the  inner  court)  was  distinguished  from  the 
great  court  (2  Chron,  iv.  9).  Probably,  also,  it  was 
a  few  steps  higher ;  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  priests.  In  the  temple 
of  Zerubbabel,  Alexandra  Jannteus  (b.  c.  106)  sep- 
arated the  court  of  the  priests  by  a  wooden  trellis 
from  the  external  court  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  An- 
iiq.  xiii.  3,  5).  This  wooden  trelhs  gave  way  in  the 
temple  of  Herod  to  one  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  an 
ell  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  5) ;  and  in  this  temple 
also  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  assumed  a  definite 
character.  The  temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  ter- 
races, which  formed  the  several  courts  in  gradation. 
"  The  outermost  space  (in  the  Talmud  :  mountain  of 
the  house  ;  1  Mac.  xiii.  53  :  mountain  of  the  sanetu- 
ary)  went  round  the  whole  temple,  and  had  several 
gates.  It  was  laid  with  colored  stones,  and  begirt 
with  beautiful  halls.  A  few  steps  higher  a  stone  lat- 
tice, three  ells  high,  ran  all  the  way  round,  with  here 
and  there  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  that  forbade 
all  who  were  not  Jews  to  proceed  any  farther  toward 
the  sanctuary  (on  pain  of  death.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  2,  4). 
Hence  the  space  of  the  temple  mountain  as  far  as 
this  limit  has  been  called  by  Christian  archceologists 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles."  {See  Winer,  sub  Tempel, 
ii.  p.  581.)  Ttirough  this  court  was  reached  the  court 
proper,  which  in  its  breadth  was  divided  into  the 
courts  of  the  men  and  the  women  (the  former  lower 
than  the  latter),  but  in  its  depth  was  divided  into  the 
court  of  the  people  and  tliat  of  the  priests.  The 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles  "  grew  in  importance  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distinction  between  proselytes  of  the 
gate  and  of  righteousness  came  to  prevail,f  and  it 
became  customary  for  even  devout  Gentiles  to  bring 
gifts  to  the  temple. 

*  [A  circumlocution  of  the  German:  W&rdehild,  for 
whlcti  I  know  of  DO  precise  equivalent  in  Eoglish.— P.  8.] 

t  [The  Eilinb.  transi.  here,  ns  often,  reverses  the  .sense 
of  the  original,  and  reads:  a^  the  dititinaUon  ....  uns 
dor..)  iti'uy  (in  G-ennan ;  her'vorirat).  The  rabbinical  dia- 
tinctun  between  "i'lSn  "'"Ij  and  i^llir^  iia  or  inj 
P^TBil  far  from  being  done  away  with,  appeared  jusl  in  the 
Uter  history  of  Judaism,  and  was  in  fall  force  at  the  time  of 
the  opOBtles,  In  the  N.  T.  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  are 
tailed  ol  iTi^o^ivoi  (or  (po^ovy.ivoi  rhv  &i6v).  Acts 
K.  2;  xiii.  50;  ivi.  14;  xvii.  4,  IT;  xviii.  7  (comp.  Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xlv.  7,  2);  they  were  more  susceptible  for  the  gospel 
than  Ihe  Jews-  and  Gentiles,  and  generally  formed  the  nu- 
ftiexis  of  the  Gentile-Christian  congregations.— F,  S.] 


Those  that  sold  and  bought. — "  In  the  court 

of  the  Gentiles  was  the  so-called  temple-market 
tabernce,  where  sacrificial  animals,  incense,  oil,  wine, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  servicf  and  sacri 
fice,  were  to  be  obtamed."  Lightfoot. — The  tablei 
of  the  money-changers. — They  changed,  at  a  cer 
tain  premium,  the  common  money,  which  was  ac 
counted  profane,  for  the  double  drachmas  whicl 
served  for  the  temple-tribute.  Thus  the  agents  who 
had  to  collect  the  temple-tribute  from  the  varioun 
districts  resorted  generally  to  these  money-changers. 
According  to  Lundius,  these  collectors  themselve.1 
took  charge  of  the  exchange  in  the  temple.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  of  those  who  came  up 
from  the  country  paid  at  this  time  the  tribute  which 
fell  due  in  the  month  of  Adar.  "  And  possibly  other 
business  connected  with  money -changing  by  degrees 
had  crept  in."     Meyer. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Te'mple. — According  to 
Pearce,  Wetstein,  Liicke,  and  others,  this  act  nap 
identical  with  the  cleansing  mentioned  in  John  ii.  13, 
which  belonged  to  the  first  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Pass 
over  after  His  entrance  on  His  ministry ;  according 
to  Chrysostom  and  most  modem  commentators,  thf 
account  of  the  Synoptists  is  a  repetition  of  that  ear- 
lier one.  It  is  obvious  that  they  omitted  the  earlier 
action  of  the  same  kind,  because  they  record,  gen- 
erally, only  the  last  of  Christ's  visits  to  the  feast.* 
But  for  John's  point  of  view,  the  former  cleansing 
was  a  decisive  crisis,  and  was  recorded  by  him  as 
such.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  assuming,  as  the  dis- 
tinct narratives  require,  that  the  act  was  performed 
twice.  And  although  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
two  records  mutually  influenced  each  other  (as  Nean- 
der,  Leben  Jesu,  388,  assumes),  it  is  plain  that  the 
later  has  its  own  advance  in  meaning.  According  to 
Mark,  Jesus  did  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry 
vessels  through  the  temple  (ch.  xi.  16) ;  and,  while 
in  John  we  read,  "  Make  not  My  Father's  house  a 
house  of  merchandize.,^''  in  the  last  accounts  we  read 
of  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  being  turned 
into  a  den  of  robbers.  As  to  the  Lord's  warrant  for 
attacking  the  existing  irregularities,  which  had  be- 
come regular  by  practice,  various  explanations  have 
been  given.  Selden  {de  Jure  not.  et  gent,  iv.  6)  and 
others  found  upon  the  act  of  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv. 
11)  the  supposition  of  an  IsraeHte  zealot-right ;  that 
is,  the  right  of  at  once  and  violently  assaulting  and 
abolishing  any  crying  offence  in  the  theocracy. 
Liiclce  {Com.  on  John,  ii.  15,  16)  thinks  that  zealot- 
ism  as  a  right  can  not  be  proven,  yet  he  gathers  from 
the  history  of  the  people  and  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins  that  the  reforming  vocation  in  the  Jewish 
church,  if  it  really  existed,  stood  higher  than  the 
external  right.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  this  right  was  invested  with  legal 
sanctions.  The  real  question  is,  whether  there 
ever  was  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, under  divine  impulse  or  as  a  piophet,  witL 
existing  abuses.  And  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  the  sad  prelude  of  this  zealotisin 
was  the  violence  of  the  brothers  Simeon  and 
Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25),  and  the  last  perversion  of 
it  was  the  conduct  of  the  Zealots  during  the  siege 


*  [So  also  Alford.  The  omission  of  the  first  cleansing  in 
the  bynoptists  is  in  remarkable  consistency  with  the  fad 
that  Lheir  narrative  is  exclusively  Galil^'an  until  this  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  impossible  that  eithir  the  8y- 
noptista  or  John  should  have  made  such  a  pross  error  1? 
chronology,  as  th'i  hypotheBlfi  of  the  identitj  of  the  two  nu 
ratives  assumes.-  -P.  S.l 
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>f  the  city.  Between  these  extremea,  however, 
there  are  many  illustrious  instances  of  zealotism  ; 
and,  in  its  pure  fundamental  idea,  it  continues  per- 
manently in  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  church.* 
That,  at  His  first  cleansing  of  the  temple,  Jesus 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  prophetic  zeal,  and  ac- 
cording to  zealot-right,  is  plain  from  the  considera- 
tion that  He  had  not  yet  pubUcly  announced  Him- 
self under  the  name  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  Evan- 
gelist significantly  refers  to  the  saying,  "  The  zeal 
of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up"  (John  ii.  17). 
We  may,  therefore,  thus  distinguish :  On  the  first 
occasion  Christ  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  temple 
in  the  authority  of  prophetic  zealotism ;  on  the 
second  occasion,  in  the  authority  of  the  Messiah. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
former  authority  forms  the  true  Old  Testament 
basis  for  the  latter ;  and  that  the  Messiah,  as  a 
reformer,  was  the  consummation  and  glorification 
of  the  prophetic  zealotism.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  assent  of  the  people  Origen  and  Jerome 
regarded  this  as  a  specific  miracle.  Doubtless,  the 
fact  is  explained  by  the  miraculous  influence  of 
the  prophetic  majesty  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
ind  of  the  evil  conscience  of  the  Jews  on  the 
Other. 

[The  silent  submission  of  these  buyers  and  vend- 
ers, who  by  their  physical  force  might  easily  have 
overpowered  Jesus,  conclusively  proves  the  subhme 
moral  majesty  and  power  with  which  our  Saviour 
performed  this  act,  and  silences  the  objection  of 
some  modem  skeptics,  who  see  in  it  an  outbreak  of 
violent  passion,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  weakness. 
It  was  a  judicial  act  of  a  religious  reformer,  vindi- 
cating in  just  and  holy  zeal  the  honor  of  the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  and  revealed  the  presence  of  a  super- 
human authority  and  dignity,  which  filled  even  these 
profane  trafiickers  with  awe,  and  made  them  yield 
without  a  murmur.  Jerome  regards  this  expulsion 
of  a  multitude  by  one  humble  individual  as  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  miracles,  and  supposes  that  a  flame 
and  starry  ray  darted  from  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour, 
and  that  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead  was  radiant  in 
His  countenance. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  13.  And  He  said  unto  them. — Isa.  Ivi.  7  : 
"  For  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations."  Jer.  vii.  11 :  "  la  then  this  house, 
which  is  called  by  My  name,  become  a  den  of  rob- 
bers in  your  eyes  ?  "  The  two  passages  are  quoted 
freely,  and  joined  together  according  to  their  Old 
Testament  meaning. — In  what  sense  a  den  of  rob- 
bers ?  1.  Theophylact :  rh  yhp  (pi\0K(p5hs  Kya-rpt- 
xhv  irdBos  iariv.  2.  Fritzsche :  Ye  gather  together 
here  money  and  animals,  as  robbers  collect  their 
booty  in  their  den.  3.  Rauschenbusoh  (Leben  Jem, 
309) :  By  these  abominations  the  Gentiles,  for  whose 
prayer  this  house  was  designed,  are  kept  back  from 
God's  service.  Assuredly,  the  fact  that  the  place  of 
prayer  for  the  Gentiles  was  made  a  market  for 
beasts,  was  a  robbery  inflicted  on  the  rights  of 
the  Gentiles.  Humanity  was  outraged  by  the  false 
dmrcMiness  or  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  odium  generis 


Ver.  14.  And  blind  and  lame  persons  came 
to  Him. — And  then  He  turned  the  desecrated  tem- 
ple agam  from  a  den  of  robbers  into  a  house  of 
mercy. 

•  [I  took  the  liberty  of  snbstituting  this  idea  for  the 
ToMaei  des  christliohev,  Staates''  Id  the  original,  which 
.mplies  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  is  hardly  applica- 
ble to  ouj  country  —P.  8] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  prophet  Malachi  predicted  the  coiuln| 
of  the  Messiah  with  these  words :  "  The  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come  to  His  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  desire, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Mai.  iii.  1).  These  words 
had  their  manifold  fulfilment  in  the  whole  course 
of  Christ's  first  advent ;  and  will  again  be  fulfilled 
at  His  second  glorious  coming.  Once,  however, 
they  were  fulfilled  in  their  most  Uteral  sense  :  then, 
namely,  when  Jesus,  amidst  the  greetings  tf  Hia 
people,  made  His  festal  entry  into  the  tempk.  Bu» 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  Christ  exhibited  Him- 
self as  the  eternal  Purifier  and  Reformer  of  the 
theocracy,  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  who.« 
Church. 

2.  Only  one  full  day  did  Jesus  dwell  and  rulii 
personally  in  the  temple — the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sion-week. This  theocratical  residence  of  one  daj 
had,  however,  an  eternal  significance.  It  re-estab- 
lished for  ever  the  spiritual  destination  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  spiritually  confounded  and  silenced  in  the 
temple  itself  all  the  false  ministers  and  watchmen 
of  the  temple.  Thus  was  the  word  of  Haggai  ful- 
filled, not  only  in  its  spirit,  but  also  in  its  letter ; 
"  The  last  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than 
the  first "  (ch.  ii.  9).  But,  if  we  include  the  entrance 
on  the  Sunday  evening  (the  looking  round,  the  vis- 
itation), and  the  solemn  departure  from  the  temple 
on  Tuesday  (its  abandonment  to  judgment),  then  the 
one  day  must  be  extended  to  three. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAI.. 

Jemis  and  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  1.  How  re- 
lated in  the  Spirit  of  God :  The  temple  the  type  of 
His  body  and  of  His  Church  ;  Christ  the  reaUzation 
and  the  glory  of  the  temple.  2.  Separated  through 
the  guilt  of  the  world :  Christ  crucified  through  false 
temple-service ;  the  temple  desolated  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  abandoned  to  the  fire.  3.  Still 
inseparable  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  all  pious  worship 
is  in  a  Zion  which  the  Lord  will  glorify.  Christ 
-visits  His  temple  in  all  the  world. — The  predictions 
of  the  prophets  have  all  been  fulfilled  on  the  temple 
(Haggai,  Malachi). — The  sanctiflcation  of  the  temple 
perfected  by  Christ:  1.  Its  purifying  (negative  sane- 
tification) ;  2.  its  consecration  (positive — by  the  heal- 
ing of  the  bUnd  and  lame). — The  Lord  cleanses  His 
temple :  1.  the  Church ;  2.  the  hearts  of  His  peo- 
ple.— The  twofold  change  passed  upon  the  temple ; 
Its  change  from  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations 
into  a  den  of  robbers — under  the  semblance  of 
higher  holiness ;  the  change  of  the  desecrated  den 
of  robbers  into  a  house  of  prayer  and  of  mercy.^ 
That  kind  of  worship  which  outrages  charity  to  man, 
may  transform  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of 
robbers. — Christian    consecration   of    the   church; 

1.  It  separates  the  church  from  the  market-place ; 

2.  it  unites  prayer  and  mercy  (the  hospital  and  the 
prayer-hall,  hdtel-dieu). — The  great  day  of  Christ's 
abode  in  the  temple:  1.  Its  being  a  strange  (ccur- 
rence  was  a  sign  how  soon  the  temple  might  be  a 
spiritual  desert ;  2.  but  it  was  also  a  proof  that  the 
Lord  will  manifest  Himself  to  His  people  in  His  tem 
pie. — The  three  temples  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 
three  consecrations  (1  Kings  viii. ;  Ezra  vi. ;  an  J 
this  section). — The  zeal  of  the  holy  Son  fo»  th» 
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lonor  of  Hia  Father's  house. — The  temple  itself 
became  at  last  the  witness  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Starke: — Hedinger :  Foul  blasphemers  require 
severe  dealing :  the  fear  of  man,  flattery,  and  gentle- 
ness, Till  not  drive  them  out. — Cramer :  As  every- 
thing has  its  time,  so  everything  has  also  its  place. 
— ^All  reform  must  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
'of  Holy  Writ :  thus  Christ  is  the  Founder  of  all 
scriptural  reformation. — Canstein  :  Churches  are 
exclusively  for  divine  worship. — He  who  would  spir- 
itually walk  and  see,  must  come  to  Christ  in  the 
temple. 

Imco  : — The  cleansing  of  the  temple  had  a  sym- 
bolical reference  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

ffeuhner : — The  Lord's  sacred  anger  at  the  dese- 
cration of  God's  house. — This  cleansing  reminds  us, 
1.  of  the  holiness  which  the  temple  had  in  Christ's 
eyes ;  2.  of  the  guilt  of  all  who  desecrate  God's 
house  and  day  ;  and  3.  of  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can 
to  maintain  their  sanctity. — Lavater  says,  that  His 
being  able  to  do  this  was  the  proof  that  He  oiight  to 
ao  it. 

[^Matthew  Henry : — Abuses  must  first  be  purged 
out  aiid  plucked  up  before  that  which  is  right  can 
be  established. — Buyers  and  sellers  driven  out  be- 
fore (John  ii.  14,  16),  will  return  to  the  temple  and 


nestle  th^re  again,  if  there  be  no  continual  care  aoj 
oversight,  and  if  the  blow  be  not  often  repeatjd.— 
That  which  is  lawful  and  laudable  (as  buyfng  and 
selling  and  changing  money)  in  another  place  and 
on  another  day,  defiles  the  sanctuary  and  profanei 
the  sabbath. — This  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  the 
only  act  of  regal  authority  and  coercive  power  of 
Christ  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation ;  He  began 
with  it  (John  ii.),  and  He  ended  with  it. — In  th« 
reformation  of  the  Church  we  must  go  back  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme  rule  and 
pattern,  and  not  go  further  than  we  can  justify  by  A 
final:  It  is  written  (ver.  13). —  The  blind  and  the 
lame  were  debarred  from  David's  palace  (2  Sam.  v. 
8),  but  were  admitted  into  God's  house,  from  which 
onJy  the  wicked  and  profane  are  excluded. — The 
temple  was  profaned  and  abused  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  market-place,  but  it  was  graced  and  honored 
when  it  was  made  a  hospital. — Christ's  healing  was 
the  real  answer  to  the  question  :  W7io  is  this  ?  and 
His  healing  in  the  temple  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  St 
greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former. —  W.  Nast : — ^Bj 
cleansing  the  temple  Jesus  symbolically  sets  forth 
the  purity  of  heart  which  He  requires  of  His  church 
in  general  and  of  each  individual  believer.  1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  17  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.— P.  S.] 


B.   The  Children  in  the  Temple:  the  High  Priests  and  Scribes.     Ch.  XXT.  15-1 7. 

15  And  [But,  Se]  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things'  that  he 
did,  and  tiie  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David; 

16  they  were  sore  displeased,  And  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  say?     And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea;  have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 

7  lings  thou  hast  perfected  [prepared,  KaTT/pTto-to]  ^  praise  (Ps.  viii.  2)  ?     And  he  left 
them,  and  went  out  of  the  city  into  Bethany ;  and  he  lodged  there. 

'  Ter.  15.— [  Wonderful  things  i.5  better  for  to  floufiaffm,  mirabilia  (Vnlg.),  than  wonders,  which  Conant  Bnbstitutet 
here  for  the  Authorized  Version.    See  the  Exeg.  Notes  on  ver.  15.~P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  16. — [KaTapri^iiv  ia  variously  translated  in  the  Engli.sh  Version  ;  to  mend  (Matt.  iv.  21),  to  restore  (Gal.  vi.  I'X 
to  perfect  (1  Cor,  i.  10 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Heb.  silt.  21),  to  Jit  (Rom.  ix.  22),  to  frame.  (Heb.  xi.  8).  to  prepare  (Heb.  x.  6). 
In  Ph.  viii  2,  whence  the  above  paa3ao:e  is  quoted,  the  English  Version  reads:  "  Out  of  the  month  of  babes  and  sncklinga 
hast  thou  ordained  (or  founded,  established,  Sept :  KarTjpTlaw  for  the  Hebrew  HD"*)  strength  (IV)  because  of  thine  ene- 
mies." The  proper  translation  here  is:  hast  prepared,  as  in  Heb.  x.  5:  ffwf^a  5e  KarrtpTiao}  fioi,  a  body  hast  thou  pre' 
pared  for  me,  as  a  sacrifice  to  thee.  The  translation:  perfected^  is  from  the  Latin  Vulgate:  perjecisti.  But  Tyndale  and 
Uranmer  have:  ordained  (as  in  Ps.  viii.  2);  Fritzsche:  parasii  tihi  iaudem;  Lnther:  du  hast  zugeriehtet;  de  Wette, 
van  Ess,  Lange  :  du  hast  Lob  hereitet;  Ewald:  ich  unit  Preis  aufrichten.  As  to  the  difference  between  strength  in  the 
Hebrew  (Ty)  and^rawe  in  the  Sept.  and  here  {pXvos),  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  former.  7? 
means  both  (Ex.  xv.  2;  Ps.  xxix.  1;  Is.  xii.  2,  etc.),  and  as  it  is  here  ordained  out  of  the  mouth,  it  must  mean  strength  of 
fipeech  or  praise.  The  strength  of  the  weak  is  praise,  and  the  praise  of  God  and  Christ  gives  strength  and  power.— 
P-  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  15.  The  wonderful  things,  ri  eavfid- 
ff  I  a, — More  comprehensive  than  wonders  or  miracles. 
The  expression  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
hero,  but  in  the  Sept.  and  the  Classics  it  is  common. 
The  moral  miracle,  in  a  wider  sense,  which  exhibited 
the  Lord  as  King  in  His  temple,  is  combined  with 
i,he  miiacles  proper. 

And  the  children. — According  to  Sepp  (Leben 
Jesu,  iii.  192),  by  these  children  we  must  understand 
the  virgins  and  youths  consecrated  to  the  temple- 
service.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were 


such  youths  dedicated  to  the  temple ;  but,  as  they 
were  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  priests, 
their  jubilant  cries  would  at  once  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  these  priests  themselves. 

Yer.  16.  Hearest  thouiehat  these  say? — By 
this  question  they  indirectly  declared  that  they  did 
not  attribute  to  Him  the  Messianic  dignity  which 
this  Messianic  Hosanna  involved.  At  the  same  time^ 
they  pronounced  their  judgment  that  children  were 
not  authorized  to  express  any  reUgious  Beutunent  or 
opinion.  It  was  contempt  of  the  little  oi^es.  They 
laid  the  stress  on  the  doctrinal  utterance  of  the  littls 
ones ;  Christ,  on  the  other  band,  on  their  religir  vt 


CHAP.  XXI.  15-lT. 
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Have  ye  never  read? — ^Ps.  viii.  2  [ver.  3  in 
the  Hebrew  and  German  text].  The  passage  of  the 
Psalm  finds  the  praise  of  Gfod  (in  the  original:  a 
might ;  Sept. :  praise)  in  the  mouth  of  theocratical 
children,  and  eren  in  the  lispings  of  sucklings.  Not 
that  the  IsraeUte  sucklings  might  be  three  or  four 
years  old,  and  certainly  not  because  of '"  the  tender 
sounds  of  lisping  sucklings."  The  thought  is,  that 
the  Great  God  of  heaven  is  glorified  by  the  seeming- 
ly insignificant  men  of  this  lower  earth,  including 
the  very  lowest  of  them,  down  to  the  very  root  of 
life.  In  the  children  and  sucklings  of  the  theocratic 
Church  His  praise  begins  to  grow:  it  begins  with 
the  very  life  of  human  nature  accepted  by  grace. 
The  antitheses  to  be  noted  here,  are  the  mouth  of 
the  infants^  as  also  the  sucklings  and  praising.  But 
Christ  gives  this  passage  prominence,  because  in  it 
the  Old  Testament  expressly  approved  and  praised 
just  that  which  here  took  place.  In  the  apphcauon 
of  this  Scripture,  we  find  without  doubt  the  follow- 
ing points:—!.  The  praise  of  the  Messiah  is  the 
praise  of  God.  2.  The  praise  of  children  is  a  praise 
which  God  Himself  has  prepared  for  Himself,  the 
miraculous  energy  of  His  Spirit.  3.  The  scribes 
might  fill  up  the  rest :  Thou  hast  prepared  praise— 
**07i  account  of  Thine  adversaries^  to  bring  to  silence 
the  enemy  and  the  accuser^  Not  only  are  the  pas- 
sages themselves,  which  Christ  quotes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  highest  importance,  but  also  the 
connection  of  those  passages.  The  eighth  Psalm  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  typical  Messianic  Psalms ; 
it  describes  man  in  his  higher  Christologieal  rela- 
tions. 

Ver.  \1.  And  He  left  them. — How  often  does 
this  indicate  the  moment  of  His  moral  discomfiture 
of  His  enemies,  and  of  His  free  withdrawal  from  the 
contest!  He  passed  the  night  in  Bethany,  which 
was  His  stronghold.  On  Bethany,  see  above,  ch. 
xii.  1. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Christ  rules  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,  Ps. 
ex. 

2.  God  oft  prepares  for  Himself  a  praise  from  the 
lips  of  infants  and  new-bom  babes,  in  opposition  to 
the  adult  and  aged  who  dishonor  His  name;  and 
from  the  lips  of  a  younger  generation,  who  have  not 
yet  liached  office  and  dignity,  in  opposition  to  a  de- 
cayiig  generation  of  fathers  who  deny  their  ofiicial 
calling  to  give  the  Lord  His  praise. 

P.  The  same  children,  whom  they  would  de- 
nounce as  wicked  disturbers,  Christ  regards  as  a, 
chorus  of  unconscious  prophets  of  His  own  advent. 

4.  Not  only  the  blind  and  the  lame,  the  afflicted 
and  the  children,  but  the  Greeks  also  who  desired  to 
see  Jesus,  illustrated  this  great  day.  John  xii.  20-36 
belongti  to  the  same  history,  but  probably  to  the  day 
following. 

[5.  Hkubnee:  May  God  in  mercy  protect  us 
from  such  theologians  and  priests  as  are  offended  by 
hildteu  and  their  harmless  songs!    Children,  too. 


are  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  of  Christ.  Would 
that  our  children  were  trained  from  early  infancy  foi 
such  praise. — P.  S.J 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL 

The  obduracy  of  the  priests  and  scribes  in  th« 
presence  of  the  Lord's  miracles  in  the  temple. — Th< 
question  of  the  Pharisees ;  or,  the  evening  clouds. — 
Not  for  one  day  did  the  hypocrites  permit  the  Lord 
to  rule  undisturbed  in  His  temple. — The  jubilant 
children  and  the  murmuring  scribes :  Earnest  pastime 
and  trifling  earnestness  in  the  temple ;  the  free  play 
of  children  a  divine  prophecy,  and  the  constrained 
temple-service  a  godless  play.* — The  echo  of  the 
palm-entry  in  the  hearts  and  lips  of  the  children.— 
The  Son  of  David,  the  beautiful  dream  of  the  youth 
in  Israel. — The  children's  Hosaima :  1.  A  significant 
act  of  childlike  piety ;  2.  a  noble  blossom  of  the  hope 
of  Israel;  3.  a  divine  testimony  to  the  glory  of 
Christ ;  4.  a  sad  echo  of  the  elders'  dying  Hosanna. 
— The  mouth  of  babes  and  suckMngs,  in  its  vocation 
to  condemn  presumptuous  tutorship  in  the  Church. 
— nearest  Tlwu  what  these  say  I  To  unbelief,  in  the 
garb  of  bigotry,  the  most  touching  testimonies  of 
faith  are  but  blasphemies. — Those  who  are  alwaya 
reading,  but  do  no  more  than  read,  must  alwaya 
hear  the  Lord's  question:  Have  ye  never  read? — 
They  who  read  wrongly,  objected  to  the  Lord  that 
He  heard  wrongly. — Christ  and  the  Scriptures  for 
ever  bear  witness  to  each  other,  against  false  scribes 
and  false  Christians. — Jesus  leaves  the  contemners 
of  His  name  to  themselves,  and  goes  His  way.  1. 
He  leaves  them  refuted  and  confounded ;  2.  He  goes 
to  His  friends,  to  His  rest  and  His  work,  with  Hia 
own. — One  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years 
(Ps.  xc.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8). — Christ  in  the  temple  the 
Restorer  of  all  original  rights  in  one  right:  1.  Of  all 
rights  (those  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  poor,  of  the  chil- 
dren) ;  2.  in  one  right  (that  of  God  and  His  Anoint- 
ed). 

Starke: — Quesnel:  The  envy,  covetousness,  and 
ambition  of  corrupt  clergy  do  more  harm  in  the 
Church  than  its  open  enemies  can  do. — The  world 
cannot  bear  that  God  and  Christ  should  be  honored. 
— Zeisius :  The  world  mocks  all  pious  simpUcity. — 
Hardened  and  envious  persecutors  we  must  leave, 
and  escape  from  danger. 

Hmbner : — Quench  not  the  Spirit,  especially 
among  children. — Only  childlike  hearts  can  praise 
Him  aright. — Melanchthon  (at  the  conference  at 
Torgau):  We  need  not  be  anxious;  I  have  seen 
those  who  fight  for  us  (praymg  mothei-s  and  chil- 
dren). 

[^NaM : — The  children  in  the  temple,  proclaunmg 
the  honors  of  Christ,  as  emblems  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  whom  Christ  calls  "  babes  "  in  contrast  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world.  "  I  thank  thee^ 
Father,"  etc.,  Matt.  xi.  25.— P.  S.] 

•[In  German:  Das  frfin  Kinderspiel  eme  gottUchA 
Prophetie,  der  imfreie  Tem/pddienst  tin  ungdttUalut 
Sehauspiel  geword&n. — P.  B.J 
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0.   The  Deceptive  Fig-tree,  rich  m  Leaves,  but  without  Fruit  on  the  Temple^mowni.     The  Symbolical  Cu-a 

ing.     Ch.  XXI.  18-22. 

(Mark  xL   12-14,  20-26.) 

18,  19  Now  in  the  morning,  as  he  returned  into  the  city,  he  hungered.  And  when  lie 
saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way  [seeing  one  (solitary)  fig  tree  by  the  road  side],'  he  came  to 
it,  and  found  notliing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  [.  And  he]  said  unto  it,  Let  no 
fruit'  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.     And   presently   [forthwith]   the  fig  tree 

20  withered  away.     And  when  the  disciples  saw  it,  they  marvelled,  saying,  How  soon  ia 

21  the  fig  tree  withered  away  P  [And]  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not  [do  not  doubt],  ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which 
is  done  to  the  fig  tree  [not  only  shall  ye  do  this  with  the  fig  tree],*  but  also  if  ye  shaE 
say  unto  this  mountain  [of  the  temple].  Be  thou  removed  [taken  up,  "ApSijTt],  and  be  thou 

22  cast  [and  cast,  koI  /3\.r'id-qTL]  into  the  sea;  it  shall  be  done.  And  all  things,  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive. 

1  Ver.  18.— ['ISctT  avKiiv  fxiav  eTrl  Tijs  65ou,  Lange,  emphnsizlng  ^faj/ :  Er  mJie -EXTa-ETS  {eimtelnen,  sin' 
gle)  Feigenb'tum  uber  dem  Wege.  Bpriffel :  One  in  that  place  i^unam  illo  loco).  So  also  Meyer  and  Winer  iein  vereitu 
zelt  daiytehender  Feigenhauw).  Possibly  it  may  have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  singular  position  of  the  Jews  as  the 
one  tree  of  God's  planting,  standing  conspicuous  and  alone  both  in  favor  and  in  guilt.  Others,  however,  explain  the  fxiaif 
In  this  case  from  the  later  usage  of  thl  Hebrew  TPX  and  the  Aram.  In  .—P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  19.— B,,  L.  read :    ou  /XTjKeTi,     The  i2<'ce/»^ti  omits  ou  as  superfluous. 

3  Ver.  30. — [Lange  1  kewise  takes  the  sentence  as  an  eo^clamation,  ttcos  :=  quam.  But  the  Lat  Vulgale  (Quomodo 
continuo  aruUT),  Luther,  van  Ess,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Winer,  Conant  take  it  as  a  question,  and  render  Tret's  irapaxpri^a 
e|7jpaf0T7  T)  avKT):  Row  did  the  Jig-tree  forthwith  wither  away  f  So  also  the  editions  of  Stier  and  Theile,  Lachniann, 
Tiscbendorf,  and  Alford  in  their  punctuation.  The  former  view  agrees  better  with  the  p.arallel  passage  in  Mark  xi.  21,  and 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  aTroKfideis  which  follows  in  both  accounts.  But  we  may  regard  it  perhaps  best  as  an  ^7^- 
terrogative  exclamation.  In  any  case  the  is  of  the  E.  V.  ought  to  be  stricken  out  and  withered  away  substituted  for  iA 
vyithered  away  ;  for  f^ripdydy],  as  here  used,  expresses  the  act  past  and  gone,  while  i^ripavTai  in  Mark  xi.  21  signifies  the 
result.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  21. — [O  o  fj.6yov  rh  t^s  (rvKris  TTOi^creTe,  lit. :  this  of  the  .fig-tree,  or :  thin  with  the  fig-tree,  as  Lu- 
ther, Ewald,  and  Lange  have  it  ((/a«  mit  dem  Feigeribawin  t/iun). — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  He  hungered. — Mark  gives  us  here 
the  stricter  note  of  time.  On  the  day  of  the  proces- 
sion Jesus  only  looked  round  the  temple  observing- 
ly ;  He  then  went  out  to  Bethany,  for  it  was  evening. 
On  Monday  morning,  a8  He  went  back  to  the  temple. 
He  was  hungry ;  and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  curs- 
ing of  the  fig-tree.  A  day  later,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
mg  (not  the  evening  before),  the  disciples,  again  ac- 
companying the  Lord  to  the  city,  found  the  fig-tree 
dried  up  from  the  roots.  Matthew  combines  the  two 
separate  points  of  this  transaction  in  one,  in  order  to 
make  more  prominent  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
He  would  bring  before  the  reader's  mind  the  antitype 
of  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  high  priests  and  scribes  in 
their  unbeMeving  conduct.*  The  Lord's  hunger  on 
this  morning  shows  us  with  what  ardor  He  went  to 
lake  up  His  abode  in  the  temple :  He  had  not  taken 
time  to  eat  His  breakfast  at  Bethany,  f 

Ver.  19.  One  fig-tree  (n  f  a  y). — Bengel:  Unam 
illo  loco.  The  fig-tree,  n:!<n  ,ficus  carica,  was,  Uke 
the  vine,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cared- 
for  productions  of  Palestine:  this  appears  in  the 
saying,  "  Under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree," — a  figure 
jf  peace  (1  Kings  iv.  25).  Compare  on  it  the  Bibl. 
Encyclops.,  especially  Winer's,  and  also  Robinson  and 

*  [Similarly  Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  p.  43'>,  who  calls 
those  who  exaggerate  sjch  small  chronological  differences, 
*the  true  Pliarisees  of  history,  straining  at  [outj  gnats  and 
ewallow  Ing  camels."' — P.  S.] 

+  [Bengel  observes  on  iirfivaaf,  esurivit:  ^^rexsille 
llorice,  r.  5.  Miranda  exinanitio." — P.  S.i 


von  Schubert  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  Rabbins  stud- 
ied under  the  shadow  of  the  fig-tree,  as  in  an  arbor. 
It  was  often  planted  by  the  waysides,  because  the 
dust  of  the  road  was  an  absorbing  counteraction  tc 
the  strong  flow  of  the  sap, — so  hindering  a  too  great 
development  of  leaves,  and  promoting  its  fruitfulness. 
The  fig  itself  was  a  common  and  much  esteemed  ar- 
ticle of  food.  Three  kinds  were  distinguished:  1. 
The  eai'ly  fig,  Bicura,  Boccore,  which  ripened  after  a 
mild  winter  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  Jerusalem 
still  earlier.  2.  The  summer  fig,  Kermus,  which 
ripened  in  August.  3.  The  winter  fig,  or  later  Ker- 
mus, which  came  to  maturity  only  after  the  leaves 
were  gone,  and  would  hang  through  a  mild  winter 
into  the  spring :  it  was  larger  than  the  summer  fig, 
and  of  a  dark  violet  color.  This  last  kind  cannot 
here  be  meant,  since  a  winter  fig-tree  might  well 
have  been  long  ago  robbed  of  its  fruit ;  and  for  the 
spring  fig  this  might  seem  a  too  early  period  of  the 
year.  But  its  extraordinary  show  of  leaves  so  early, 
gave  a  promise  of  early  figs ;  since  in  the  fig-tree 
the  blossom  and  the  fruit  appear  before  the  forma/- 
tion  of  the  leaves.*  Thus  it  was  this  profusion  of 
leaves  which  warranted  the  Lord  in  expecting  to 
find  figs  on  the  tree.  But  the  fruit  was  wanting. 
Mark  explains :  ov  yap  ^v  Kaiphs  avuuv.j^    This  does 

•  [Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  49*  Ei  dejmv/m  servos  folium 
nasettiir  quain  pomwn.} 

t  [On  this  passage  of  Mark  there  are  different  interpreta- 
tions. See  Com.  in  loo.  and  a  long  note  in  Trench  (p.  441 
sq.).  Trench  considers  it  very  doubtful  whether  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  March  or  April,  either  fruits  or  leaves 
ordinarily  appear  on  the  flg-tree;  but  this  iree,  by  putting 
forth  leaves,  made  pretension  to  be  something  more  than 
others,  to  have  fruit  on  it,  which  In  the  fig-tree  appears  b« 
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not  mean,  however,  that  at  such  a  time  of  year  figs 
were  not  to  be  e.^pected ;  but  that  tlie  tree  had  not 
yet  been  stripped,  if  it  had  ever  borne  fruit.  The 
jjTnbolical  element,  however,  is  the  main  thing  here. 
A  fig-tree  laden  with  leaves  promised  fruit:  if  all 
fiuit  wa3  wanting,  it  was  a  deceiver;  and  therefore 
un  apt  image  of  the  hypocritical  Jewish  priesthood. 

By  the  road-side:  ivX  ttjs  biov. — "The 
Iree  stood  over  the  way,  either  on  an  elevation  in  the 
way,  or  the  way  was  a  declining  one."  Meyer. 
But  a  third  supposition  may  be  made,  that  the  tree 
extended  its  branches  over  the  level  path. 

Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  for 
ever. — The  same  criticism  which  objected  against 
the  treatment  of  the  Gergesenes,  that  it  was  an  in- 
vasion of  private  property,  objects  against  the  curs- 
ing of  the  fig-tree,  that  it  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
forest  laws.  But  as  the  driving  out  of  the  demons 
was  no  wild  hunt,  so  the  word  of  cursing  was  no 
felling  axe.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  miracle  of  pun- 
ishment was  alien  to  Christ's  spirit.  But  this  was 
not  properly  a  miracle  of  punishment ;  it  was  a  sym- 
bolical sign  of  the  punishment  which  the  people  had 
to  expect  from  God,  but  which  our  Lord  exhibited 
as  a  sign  of  His  own  retribution,  as  being  already 
the-  glorified  King.  And  in  this  warning  act — 
which  was  to  seal  to  the  disciples  the  subsequent 
judicial  prophecies,  and  especially  to  release  their 
hearts  from  all  faith  in  the  seeming  sanctity  of  the 
temple-worsiiip— lay  the  great  design  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Jesus  made  a  symboUcal  use  of  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  executed  a 
symbolical  judgment  of  the  deceptive  tree,  which 
deluded  and  mocked  the  hungry  traveller,  in  order 
to  teach  His  disciples  that  they  also  must  at  last 
cease  to  seek  spiritu.il  nourishment  from  the  leaf- 
covered,  but  fruitless  priijpthood,  and  look  forward 
to  the  Divine  judgments  which  would  cause  the  with- 
ering away  of  the  theocratic  people.* 

And  forthwith  (Tmpaxp'ifK^)  the  fig-tree 
withered  away. — The  tree  was  diseased  through 
the  overflow  of  its  false  life,  which  exhausted  itself 
in  luxuriant  foliage.  But  the  word  of  curse  was 
miraculous,  and  the  first  prelude  of  that  great 
miraculous  work  of  Christ  which  at  His  advent  will 
blast  all  the  evil  of  this  present  world.  But  pri- 
marily it  was  an  earnest  of  the  speedy  withering  of 
the  land,  when  the  palms  should  vanish,  the  fig- 
trees  wither,  the  fountains  be  sealed  up,  and  Canaan 
become  a  waste.  Paulus  explained  it  as  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  speedy  natural  death  of  the  tree 
in  popular  language ;  Strauss,  as  a  mythical  con- 
struction of  the  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6  ;  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  and  the  modems  generally,  as  a  pro- 
phetic symbolical  representation  of  the  doom  upon 
the  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  Israel.     [The  absence 

fore  the  leaves.  This  tree  vaunted  itself  to  be  in  advance 
of  all  the  otiier  trees,  and  challen^ud  the  passer-by  that  he 
t^himld  come  and  refresh  himself  with  its  fruit.  Yet  wlien 
the  Lord  drew  near,  He  found  it  like  others,  without  fruit, 
for,  .as  Mark  s.a^s,  the  time  of  figs  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
fault  lay  in  the  hypocritical  pretension,  the  chief  sin  of 
Israel.— P.  S.] 

'  [Trench  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  only  times 
that  the  fig-tree  appears  prominently  in  the  New  Testament 
it  appears  as  a  symbol  of  evil;  here  and  at  Luke  xiii.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  it  was  the  tree  of  temptation  in 
Paradise.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  Adam  attempted  to 
r,over  his  nakedness  and  shame  with  fig-leaves  and  to  as- 
iume  a  false  appearance  before  the  Lord.  But  the  Saviour, 
oi  course,  in  destroying  the  fig-tree  because  of  its  unfruitful- 
ness, did  not  attribute  to  it  any  moral  responsibility  and 
liuilt,  bot  simply  a  fitness  as  a  symbol  of  moral  unfruitful- 
4(W  wo' thy  of  punishment. — P.  8.] 


of  any  instruction  on  this  symbolicfil  moaning  ,if  th« 
destruction  of  the  fig-tree,  is  no  valid  objection 
against  it ;  for  this  meaning  readily  suggested  itself 
in  view  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  act,  and  th' 
whole  series  of  denunciatory  discourses  which  follow 
are  an  eloquent  commentary,  as  Meyer  correctly  r© 
marks,  on  the  silent  symbolical  eloquence  of  the 
withered  fig-tree. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  21.  If  ye  say  to  this  mountain. — Th« 
mountain  to  which  the  Lord  pointed,  was  doubtleai 
the  hill  of  the  temple  itself  It  was,  like  the  fig 
tree,  a  figure  of  the  hypocritical  character  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  the  spreai' 
of  the  gospel,  a  future  hindrance  to  His  disciples  it 
their  work.  This  mountain,  the  theocratic  Juda 
ism,  must  be  cast  into  the  sea  of  the  nations  (de- 
struction of  Jerusalem),  before  the  Church  of  Christ 
could  reach  its  consummation  and  free  development. 
Certainly  this  was  not  to  be  effected  by  judicial  pun- 
ishments on  the  part  of  the  disciples  themselves ; 
but  it  was  for  them  to  exhibit  sjTnbohcally  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  which  would  issue  in  such  a  transla- 
tion of  the  temple  mountain,  by  turning  away  from 
the  Jews,  and  carrying  the  gospel,  the  true  Zion,  tc 
the  sea  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  displacement  of 
the  temple  mountain  had  therefore  two  points,  which, 
however,  here  coalesce. 

Ver.  22.  [And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  etc. — This  promise  is  con- 
fined, of  course,  to  prayers  of  faith  (vers.  21  and  22), 
which  implies  agreement  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
excludes  the  abuse  of  this  promise. — In  John,  Christ 
defines  beUeving  and  effective  prayer  to  be  prayer  in 
His  name,  John  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  16  ;  xvi.  24. — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

[1.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  both  a  ParabU 
and  a  Prophecy  in  action,  performed  on  the  public 
road  near  the  city  and  the  temple,  on  Monday  of  the 
Passion-week,  exhibiting  Christ  as  the  final  Judge 
of  that  people  which  soon  afterward  crucified  Him. 
—P.  S.] 

2.  Jesus  did  not  so  much  curse  the  fig-tree,  as 
make  manifest  the  curse  of  its  internal  blight.  It 
was,  as  it  respects  a  fig-tree,  only  dead  wood,  fit 
only  for  the  fire.  To  this  destination  He  now  gave 
it  up.  That  Jesus  had  in  view  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  His  people  as  figured  by  this  tree,  is  plain 
from  the  parable,  Luke  xiii.  6.  Yet  Israel  was,  in 
God's  purpose,  the  early  fig-tree  among  the  nations, 
Hos.  ix.  10. 

3.  The  withered  fig-tree  was  a  sign  of  many 
judgments  :  (1)  A  sign  of  the  withering  congregation 
of  the  temple  or  the  expiring  of  the  theocracy  ;  (2) 
of  withering  Canaan ;  (3)  of  withering  external  church 
organizations  and  sects  ;  (4)  of  the  withering  old 
earth.  The  sudden  bhght  was  a  token  of  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  the  judgment — of  the  catastrophes 
which  had  been  in  secret  long  prepared  for. 

[4.  The  Saviour  performed  innumerable  miracles 
of  mercy  on  living  and  feeUng  men,  but  only  one 
miracle  of  judgment,  and  that  not  on  a  human  being, 
which  He  came  to  save,  but  on  an  unfruitful,  unfeel 
ing  tree,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  aU  impenitent 
sinners  by  timely  warning  them  of  their  danger. 
Thus  we  have  even  here  a  proof  of  Christ's  good- 
ness  in  His  severity.  Thus  even  the  barren  fig-tre« 
bears  constant  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Holy  Scriptur* 
as  a  symbol  of  the  fearful  doom  of  hypocritica; 
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astentation  and  unfruitfulnesg.  (Comp.  similar 
remarks  of  Hilary,  Grotius,  Heubner,  Trench,  and 
Wordsworth.)— P.  S.] 

[5.  The  tree  was  not  cursed  so  much  for  being 
barren,  as  for  being  false.  No  fruit  could  be  ex- 
pected of  any  nation  before  Christ ;  for  the  time  of 
figs  was  not  yet.  The  true  fruit  of  any  people  before 
the  Incarnation  would  have  been  to  own  that  they 
had  no  fruit,  that  without  Christ  they  could  do 
Dothing.  The  Gentiles  owned  this  ;  but  the  Jews 
boasted  of  their  law,  temple,  worship,  ceremonies, 
prerogatives,  and  good  worlcs,  thus  lesembling  the 
fig  'ree  with  pretentious,  deceitful  leaves  without 
fruit.  Their  condemnation  was,  not  that  they  were 
sick,  but  that,  being  sick,  they  counted  themselves 
whole.  (Condensed  from  Trench  and  Witsius.) — 
P.  S.] 

[6.  Strildng  simultaneous  exhibition  of  Christ's 
humanity  in  hungering,  and  of  His  divinity  in  the 
destruction  of  the  fig-tree  by  a  word  of  Almighty 
power  which  can  create  and  can  destroy.  Bengel  ; 
Maxima  humanitaiis  ei  deitatis  indina  unn  tempore 
edere  solitus  est.  John  xi.  35,  40.  Woedswoeth  : 
"  He  hungers  as  a  Man,  and  withers  the  tree  as  God. 
Whenever  He  gives  signs  of  human  infirmity,  some 
proof  of  His  divine  power  is  always  near."  Comp. 
the  poverty  of  His  birth,  and  the  song  of  angels  and 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  and  magi ;  the  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  purification 
in  the  temple,  and  the  hymn  of  Simeon  and  Hanua ; 
His  obedience  to  His  parents,  and  astonishing  wis- 
dom in  the  temple  ;  the  baptism  on  Jordan,  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on 
Him ;  the  announcement  of  His  passion,  and  the 
transfiguration  on  the  mount ;  the  payment  of  tribute- 
money  to  the  temple,  and  the  miracle  of  the  fish 
with  the  stater ;  the  cross,  and  the  royal  inscrip- 
tion, etc.— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL 

How  Jesus,  with  holy  self-forgetfulness,  early 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  His  great  day's  work. — He 
spiritualized  everything  natural :  even  His  own  hun- 
ger and  thirst  were  made  awakening  sermons. — 
Christ  everywhere,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase, 
made  a  virtue  out  of  necessity. — The  barren  fig-tree 
on  the  mountain  of  the  temple  a  perpetnal  exhor- 


tation to  the  Church  :  1.  A  faithful  image  of  thi 
priestly  community  in  Israel  as  it  then  appeared 
(full  of  leaves,  empty  of  fruit) ;  2.  a  warning  exam 
pie  in  its  sudden  blight  under  the  curse  (revealed  as 
a  dead  tree,  and  as  such  given  up  to  the  fire). — The 
withering  fig-tree  as  a  warning  to  self-examination 
also  for  individual  beUevers. — A  sound  fig-tree  must 
put  forth  blossom  earUer  than  leaves. — The  interpre- 
tation of  His  act  by  His  word :  1.  The  fig-tree  has  a 
close  reference  to  the  temple  mountain ;  2.  as  the 
fig-tree  stopped  Jesus  in  His  way,  so  the  tempfp 
mountain  stopped  the  disciples ;  3.  as  the  Lord  re- 
moved the  hindrance  by  His  miraculous  word,  so  the 
disciples  must  overcome  it  by  a  miraculous  faith, 
which  should  remove  the  hill  of  Zion  into  the  midst 
of  the  nations  (although,  in  doing  so,  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  peoples). — All  that  the  Chris- 
tian asks  in  faith  is  given  to  him  :  1.  In  faith  it  is 
given  to  him  what  he  should  ask  ;  2.  in  faith  he  asks 
what  shall  be  given  to  him. 

Starke : — The  world  often  lets  Christ's  servants 
suffer  hunger  and  need. — When  we  are  in  want,  we 
suffer  what  Jesus  .suffered. — Faith  lays  low  all  ima- 
ginations that  exalt  themselves  against  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5. — Teachers  remove 
mountains  when  they  overcome  in  faith,  and  remove 
out  of  the  way,  the  hindrances  which  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  vocation. — ^Faith  and  prayer: 
Faith  is  the  source  of  prayer ;  prayer  the  voice  of 
faith. 

Lisco : — Jesus  in  His  human  necessity,  ver.  18 ; 
and  in  His  divine  power  and  dignity,  ver.  19. 

Heubner  .'—Warnings  in  nature :  Life  killed  bj 
frost ;  blossom  cankered  by  worms ;  fruit  poisoned 
from  witliin. — There  was  one  even  among  the  twelve 
disciples  to  whom  this  curse  appUed ;  and  every  one 
who  is  unfaithful  to  Christ  has  such  a  judgment  of 
hardening,  abandonment  of  God,  to  expect. — Jesus, 
after  miracles  of  love,  performs  yet  one  miracle, 
which  should  demonstrate  His  power  to  punish  and 
to  ruin,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Judge  of  all  flesh ;  He 
did  not,  however,  perform  this  on  man,  whom  He 
was  not  come  to  destroy,  but  on  an  inanimate  object. 
— Faith  is  here,  and  everywhere,  the  firm  assurance 
of  the  heart  concerning  that  which  God  wills. 

Rieger : — We  are  reminded  of  the  weeping  ovei 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xix. ;  of  the  parable  of  the  two 
sons.  Matt.  xxl.  28-31  ;  of  Rom.  xi.  20:  "Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear." 


SIXTH   SECTION. 

THE  ASSAULTS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  THEOCRACY  UPON  THE  ROYAL  LORD  IN  HIS 

TEMPLE. 


Chaptkh  XXI.  23-XXII.  46. 


Tar  symbolical  transaction  of  the  fig-tree  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  spiritual  judgments  upon  the  Jews  in  ai. 
their  authorities.  The  second  day  of  the  stay  of  the  Messiah  m  the  temple  is  come,  the  Tuesday  of 
Passion-week ;  or  the  third,  if  we  include  the  day  of  the  entry.  It  was  the  great  day  of  contest  aftei 
the  day  of  peace  :  a  day  on  which  Jesus  endured  victoriously  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  authorities  in 
the  temple,  in  which  He  silences  and  nuts  to  confusion  their  several  bands  one  oftor  another  ■  and 


CHAP.  XXI.  2S-XXn.  14.  3s;i 


then,  f  fter  His  great  judicial  discourse  (ch.  xxiii.),  in  view  of  their  obduracy  and  in  prospect  of  theii 
Tiolence,  voluntarily  leaves  the  temple.  The  first  assault  was  made  oy  the  high  priests  and  elders :  il 
is  disguised  under  the  forms  of  official  authority.  Jesus  confronts  them,  and  discloses  their  true  posi 
tion  by  three  parables,  ch.  xxi.  23-xxii.  14. — The  second  attack  was  an  attack  of  cunning,  led  on  bj 
Pharisees  and  Herodians :  they  ironically  assume  that  He  has  Messianic  authority,  in  order  that  thej 
may  politically  entangle  Him  (vers.  15-22).  Then  follow  the  Sadducees  with  their  attack.  They  seek 
by  their  alternative,  to  involve  Him  in  Sadducean  or  autinomian  assertions  (vers.  23-33).  Hereupon 
the  Pharisees  make  their  last  desperate  assault,  with  a  tempting  and  fundamentally  threatening  questior 
of  the  law ;  and  are  reduced  to  pronounce  their  own  discomfiture  by  His  counter-question  touching  tht 
divine  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  Ps.  ex. — (Then  follows  the  judicial  discourse  of  ch.  ixiii  i 
and  finally  the  departure  from  the  temple.) 


A.   7%e  Attack  of  the  High  Priests  and  Mders,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     Ch.  XXI.  23-27. 
(Mark  ri.  2'7-xii.  12;  Luke  xx.  1-19 ;  xxii.  1-14. — The  Oospelfor  the  20<A  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

23  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  [high]  priests  and  the  elders  of 
the  people  came  unto  him  as  he  was  teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thou 

24  these  things  ?  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  ?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  I  also  will  ask  you  one  thing  [one  word,  Xo'yov  eva],  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like 

25  wise  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence 
was  it?  from  heaven,  or  of  men?  And  they  reasoned  with  [among]'  themselves,  say- 
ing, If  we  shall  say,  From  heaven ;   he  will   say  unto  us,  Why  [then,  ovv\  did  ye  not 

26  then  believe  him?  But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men;  we  fear  the  people  [multitude,  6)(Kov\; 
T7  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.     And  they  answered  Jesus,  and  said,  We  cannot  tell 

[We  do  not  know,  ovk  otSa/Acv].     And  he  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what 
authority  I  do  these  things. 

7Van*ition  to  the  Offensive. — First  Parable :  The  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (the  hypocritical  unbelief). 

Vers.  28-32. 

28  But  what  think  ye?     A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and 

29  said,  Son,  go  work  to  day  in  my  [the]  ^  vineyard.     He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not ; 

30  but  afterward  he  repented,  and  went.     And  he  came  to  the  secojid  [other],'  and  said 

31  Ukewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  go  [I  will,  iy£\*  sir;  and  went  not.  Whether 
of  them  twain  [W  hich  of  the  two,  Tt's  in  ruiv  Suo]  did  the  will  of  his  father  [the  father's 
will,  TO  6iX.rjfj.a  Tov  iraTpd?]  ?  They  say  unto  him,  The  first.'  Jesus  saith  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  G-od 

32  before  you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed 
him  not ;  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it, 
repented  not'  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  him. 

Becond  Parable :  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (the  murder  of  Christ,  and  the  judgment). 

Vers.  33^6. 

33  Hear  another  parable :  There  was  a  certain'  householder,  which  [who]  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round  about  [put  a  hedge  around  it,  <l>pa.yjxov  avria  Trc/ate^TjKe], 
and  digged  [dug]  a  winepress  in  it,  and  built  a  [watch-]  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  hus- 

34  bandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  [another]  country:*^  And  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  [the 
fruit-season]'  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  re 

35  ceive  the  fruits  of  it  [to  receive  his  fruits].'"  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants,, 
and  beat  one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another  [and  one  they  beat,  and  another 

36  they  killed,  and  another  they  stoned]."  Again,  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  tha 
87  first:  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  Fay- 
38  ing,  They  will  reverence  my  son.     But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they  said 

among  themselves,  This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us  so^'e  on  [have]" 
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39  his  inheritance.  And  they  caught  [took,  Xa/3oi/Tes]  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vine 
yard,  and  slew  him}' 

40  When  the  lord  therefore  [When  therefore  the  lord,  orav  ow]  of  the  vineyard  com- 

41  eth,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen?  They  say  unto  him,  He  will  miserably 
destroy  those  wicked  [miserable]  men  [or:  lie  will  wretchedly  destroy  those  wretches]," 
and  will  let  oat  his  [the]  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  [who  will]  ren- 

42  der  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner:  this  is  the  Lord's  doing  [from  the  Lord,  Trapa  KvpU>v\,  and  it  is  marvellous  [won- 

43  derful]  in  our  eyes  (Ps.  cxviii.  22)  ?     Therefore  say  I  unto  you.  The  kingdom  of  God 
4-4  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof     And 

whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall   [will]   be  broken :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shaU 
fall,  it  will  grind  hira  to  powder.'^ 

45  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables,  they  perceived 

46  that  he  spake  of  them.  But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared"  the 
multitude  [multitudes,  tovs  oy^Xovi],  because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet  [held  him  as  a 
prophet,  <Ls  trpoi^-iiTqv  airbv  cip^oi']." 

Third  Parable :  The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (the  judgment  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  new  theo- 
cracy of  the  kingdom  of  heaven).     Cn.  XXII.  1-14. 

1  And  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them   again  by  [in,  tv]   parables,  and  said 

2  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king,  which  [who]  made  a  marriage  for 

3  his  son,  And  [he]  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding: 
i   and  they  would  not  come.     Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Tell  them 

which   [that]   are  bidden.  Behold,  I  have  pre[)ared  my  dinner  [to  apio-Tov,  early  meal. 

midday-meal]  :  my  oxen  and  my  [the]  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  readjr :  come 
5  unto  the  marriage.  But  tliey  made  light  of  it,  and  ^\•ent  their  ways  [went  away,  airn\dov\ 
'i  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise  :  And  the  remnant  [But  the  rest,  oJ  Be  Xomoi] 

took  [laid  hold  of,  KpaTr/o-avres']  his  servants,  and  entreated  t/iem  spitefully  [ill-treated, 
V  vfSpia-av],  and  slew  them.  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof]  he  was  wroth  :  and  he  sent 
*  forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  up  their  city.     Then  saith 

he  to  his  servants,  The  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  which  [that]  were  bidden  were  not 
9  worthy.     Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways  [thoroughfares,  StefoSo-us  twv  68iv],'*  and 

10  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the 
highways  [oSoiJs],  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good; 

1 1  and   the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.     And  when   the  king  came  in  to  see  the 

12  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  [who]  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment:  And  he  saith 
unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment?     And  he 

13  was  speechless  [put  to  silence,  itpL/xwOr]].  Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants  Bind 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away,  and  "  cast  him  into  outer  darkness ;   there  shall 

14  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

1  Ver.  25.— n  a  p'  fauTois.  Lachmann  and  Titchendorf  [not  in  the  ed.  of  18S9]  read;  if  ravTois  ofter  B  L- 
Z.,  etc.  The  latter  reading  Is  preferable,  since  the  sanhedrists  had  to  consult  among  themselves  befcre  Eivin»  «  ueneral 
answer.  *       &     K     '^^'^ 

2  Vcr.  28.— M  t,  u  is  omitted  In  many  MSS.  [So  also  in  Cod.  Sinait.  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann  Tiachon 
(lorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alfurd. — P.  8.]  ' 

"  Ver.  80.— [T<ji  ere  pep  Is  the  correct  reading,  sustained  by  the  best  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  instead  of 
the  Recepta  :  Seurepip,  which  after  irpciTci:  appears  as  a  gloss.  Dr.  Lange,  however,  retains  Sevrepa  with  Lachmann 
(who  follows  tlie  Vatican  Cod.),  and  makes  no  mtntion  of  the  other  reading. — P.  S.l  ' 

*  Ver.  80.— ['E7to,  xipLe,  is,  of  course,  elliptical,  to  which  inrayw,  or  Tropeiop.ai,  or  airfpxoiJ.ai  must  be  supplied  Tha 
various  readings:  i-a!,  xvpie,  uira-ya,  Kupie,  and  others,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  amending  an  anparentlv  Incom. 
plete  phrase.- P,  8.]  ^ 

■  Ver.  il.—Lect.  rec. :  6^TrpS>Tos.  [So  also  Tischendorf  and  Alford.]  Lachmann  [and  Tregelles]  after  B.,  D 
d  vtrrepu!;  still  others:  eirxnTos,  ■novisHmus.  This  rending  is  connected  with  the  reversion  of  the  answers  i 
vers.  29  and  30,  but  the  sense  remains  the  same.  Oomp.  for  different  views  Meyer.  [Gnm\i.  also  the  note  of  Conant  In  fa- 
vor of  uffxepo!,  i.  «.,  the  later,  the  tardier  one,  he  who  was  behind  the  otherin  his  compliance  ;  which  is  desci.ptlve,  while 
TrpiiTo!  merely  identities.  The  reversion  of  the  order  in  some  authorities  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  error  of  t 
transcriber  who  thought  that  the  parable  must  refer  to  the  successive  calling  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (as  Origen  Chrvsostom 
and  Jerome  do),  while  it  applies  to  two  classes  in  the  same  nation. — ^P.  S.l  \  o     i        .j 

«  Ver.  82  -Cod.  B.,  al.,  Lachmann,  [and  A  iford] :    o  u  5  e  [for  o  u  which  is  retained  by  Tischendorf  n  the  edition  ol 

IS.iQ  —P.  S.l 
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^  \0i.  88. — [yst. :  "  There  tcae  a  rrKin,  a  householder^'''*  ivSpwiros  ^v  oiKoSe(nr6T'r}St  Lange ;  Ea  war  ein 
Sfenschf  ein  Qutsherr.    All  the  critical  editions  omit  t  i  s  {certain)  after  ^vQpoiiros. — P.  B.] 

*  Ver.  33.— ['A  7re5'rj^'Ji(rei/  means :  he  went  abroad  (Latige :  er  zog  uber  ia«d),  without  rcference^to  distance,  a« 
to  implied  in  the/ar  of  the  E.  V.— P  8.] 

»  Ver.  84. — ['O  Kaiphs  rwu  KapiroDy^  &b  AiatiDctfrom  XP^^°S- — P- S-] 

*♦  Viir.  34— rAa)3  6  ic  tovs  Kopirovs  avrov:  ar/rot),  like  the  previous  one  after  Bov\ovs,  referiing  to  ta« 
householder  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  not  to  the  vineyard,  as  iu  the  E.  V.    See  Meyer  and  Conant  in  loo.—P,  S.j 

^ '  Ver.  87.— [So  Luther,  Lange,  and  Conant,  according  to  the  emphalic  form  of  the  original :  hv  iu.€V  sSi  tpaVj  k.t^A 

13  Ver.  8S.— [The  critical  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait,  and  editions  read :  ffx^f^^^  for  KaTao-;^w/i.ej/,  whict 
eems  to  be  a  gloss.  —P.  8.] 

*3  Ver.  39. — Cod.  D.,  al.,  in  reverse  order:  they  sl&w  Mm  and  cast  Mm  out  of  the  inneyard.  k  correction  in  keeping 
with  a  passionate  proceeding.  The  order  of  the  Itecepta  is  better.  The  expulsion  from  the  vineyard  before  the  murder 
signifies  the  priestly  excommunication  and  rejection  which  preceded  the  cruclflxion. 

1*  Ver.  41. — [K  artous  KfxK<i>s  (^pessiinos  pessmLf-)  aTroAe'crei,  a  classic  phrase  of  the  purest  Greek  {petita  eot 
purifssimo  serTnone  Grmco,  as  Grotius  observes).  The  paronomasia  brings  out  the  agreement  of  the  deed  and  the  punish- 
ment. In  German  :  erwird  die  El^'tiden  elendiglieh  um,liringen  (Meyer);  Hchlimm  wird  erdie  ScMim-men  umhringen 
^Lange);  uhel  wird  er  die  Ueblen  {huliev.  Uehelthdter)  vernichien  {¥.vfB.\i\).  In  English  we  have  no  equivalent  phrase. 
Tbe  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  seen.  Dr.  Conant  retains  it.  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell  ('/Vw 
Four  6-'o«??e/«,  etc.)  renders  :  he  will  put  those  wretches  to  a  wretched  death,  ■wh\ch  I  have  slightly  altered  in  the  text. 
The  Elieims  Version  has:  t?be  naughPy  men  he  will  bring  to  naught,  after  the  Vulgate:  Malos  maleperdet.—r.  S.] 

i*  Ver.  44. — Omitted  by  Tiscbendorf  without  sufficient  authority.  LM*^y*^r  defends  the  words,  and  accounts  for  the 
omission  by  an  over^-ight  of  a  transcriber  who  passed  from  auTijs  wai,  at  the  close  of  ver.  43,  at  once  to  aurhi'  Jcai,  at  the 
close  of  ver.  44.     Lachmann  retains  the  verse,  but  in  brackets.— P.  8.] 

i**  Ver.  46. — [Better  :  And  they  sought  ....  but  they  feared,  koI  ^TjToGt/res  ....  44'O0ii67)(rayj  as  in  ch.  xiv.  5 
where  the  E.  V.  renders:  And  when  he  would  have  put  him,  to  death,  he  feared  the  mulUlude.] 

"  Ver.  46.— [As  in  ver.  26.  or:  they  counted  him  as  a  prophet,  as  the  E.  V.  renders  the  same  phrase  in  ch.  xiv.  5.— 

V.  a] 

^^  Ch.  xxii.  ver.  9. — [A£€|o5os,  transitus  and  exitua  {Xhirchgang  and  Aiif<Qang^  Passow),  a  way  through  and  o\b%  % 
crossing ^  forh  of  the  roads,  where  many  resort  or  pass;  here  a  common  outlet  of  the  ways  {jiav  65iiv)  that  lead  into  it,  a 
thoroughfare.    Lange  translates  it:  Scheidew&ge^  and  65ous,  Stransen.—V.  S.] 

i»  Yer.  18. — [The  words:  &pare  aVThv  Ka  i ,  iaie  Aim  away  aw-tf,  are  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tre^elles,  Alford, 
and  Lange  in  his  Version  (who,  howeyer,  translates  Kai),  but  retained  by  Tiscbendorf  in  the  edition  of  1859.  See  Tisohen- 
dorf  and  Alford,  Orit.  apparatus.— P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ch.  XSI.  23.  As  He  was  teaching. — At  first 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  high  priest 
himself  at  their  head,  confronted  the  Lord  with  an 
official  and  formal  inquiry.  Their  action  was  pas- 
sionately prepared ;  for,  no  sooner  had  Jesus  repair- 
ed again  to  the  temple,  than  they  were  on  the  spot. 
Their  inquiry  was  hostile  in  its  design ;  His  opponu  its 
would  oppress  Him  at  once  by  their  authority ,  and 
therefore  they  iuterrupted  Him  even  in  the  midst  of 
His  teaching.  But  the  form  of  their  inquiry  was  of- 
Gcial,  and  according  to  theocratical  rule  :  the  Jewish 
rulers  had  the  right  to  demand  of  a  man  who  exer- 
cised prophetic  functions  the  warranty  of  His  pro- 
phetical character.  But,  as  Jesus  had  already  abun- 
dantly authenticated  Himself  by  yarious  miracles, 
their  seemingly  justifiable  act  was  only  a  shameless 
avowal  of  unbelief.  It  was  no  other  than  the  high- 
est rebellion  in  the  disguise  of  strict  legaUty. 

The  high  priests  and  the  elders. — That  is, 
the  Sanhedrin  in  its  official  authority.  Hence  Luke 
and  Mark  add  the  .icribes  also  ;  for  these  belonged 
in  a  wider  sense  to  the  presbytery.  The  high 
priests  ;  the  plural  is  explained  by  the  then  existing 
relations  of  the  high-priesthood.  The  high  priest 
was  supposed  legally  to  enjoy  his  function  during 
Ufe  {see  Winer,  art.  Hohepriester) ;  and  before  the 
exile  we  read  of  only  one  deposition  (1  Kings  ii.  27). 
But  «nce  the  time  of  ;he  Syrian  domination  the  of- 
fice had  often  changed  hands  under  foreign  influence ; 
It  was  often  a  football  of  religious  and  poUtical  par- 
ties, and  sometimes  even  of  the  mob.  This  change 
was  especially  frequent  under  the  Koman  government. 
Thus  Annas  (Ananus)  became  high  priest  seven  years 
ifter  the  birth  of  Christ  [Mva,  Dion.) ;  seven  years 
ater  Ishmael,  at  the  command  of  the  Eoman  procu- 
;atpr  (Joseph  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2) ;  afterward  Eleazar, 
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son  of  Annas ;  a  year  later,  one  Simon ;  and  after 
another  year,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  a  son-in-law  of  An- 
nas. Thus  Caiaphas  was  now  the  official  high  priest ; 
but,  in  consistency  with  Jewish  feelings,  we  may  as- 
sume that  Annas  was  honored  in  connection  with 
him  as  the  properly  legitimate  high  priest.  This  es- 
timation might  be  further  disguised  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  at  the  same  time  the  'iSO  ,  or  vicar  of  tha 
high  priest  (Lightfoot) ;  or,  if  he  was  the  6<''to , 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Wieseler).  Compare, 
however,  Winer,  sub  Si/7iedrium,  That,  in  fact,  high 
respect  was  paid  to  him,  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Jesus  was  taken  to  him  first  for 
a  private  examination  (John  xviii.  13).  And 
thus  he  here  appears  to  have  come  forward  with 
the  rest,  in  his  relation  of  colleague  to  the  official 
high  priest.  Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  the  priests  might  be  included  under  thij 
name.  Probably  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  very 
formal  and  solemn  ordinance  of  the  Council,  at  whoso 
head  stood  the  high  priests. 

By  what  authority  1 — (Comp.  Acts  iv.  Y.)  The 
two  questions  are  not  strictly  the  same.  The  first 
demanded  His  own  authority,  or  what  was  the  pro- 
phetic title  which  He  assumed ;  the  second  demand- 
ed the  authority  from  which  He  derived  His  own, 
and  which  authenticated  Him.  It  therefore  seems 
to  have  intimated  that  their  authorization  was  denied 
to  Him.  Doubtless  their  aim  was  to  extort  from  Hira 
thus  early  that  same  declaration  which  they  after- 
ward (ch.  xxvi.)  construed  into  a  criminal  charge. 

Doeat  Thou  these  things  ?  t  a  D  t  a . — Grotius, 
Bengel,  and  others  refer  the  TaCrci  to  Bis  teaching , 
Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cleansing  the  templo 
and  the  heahng,  ver.  14.  Better,  de  Wette:  Tha 
whole  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  up  to  thia 
time.  As  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  acts  of 
Jesus,  the  definite  word  raxna  is  chosen  with  ds 
sign. 
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Vers.  24,  25.  I  also  will  ask  you. — The  coun- 
ter-nnestion  is  ouce  more  a  testimony  to  the  heaven- 
ly supremaof  of  Christ's  wisdom  aa  a  teacher.  They 
had  presented  this  inquiry  under  the  pretext  of  tbeo- 
cratical  rule ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  tKa  theocrat- 
ical  rule.  He  put  to  them  His  counter-question :  The 
baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  ?  that  is, 
Did  John  act  as  a  true  prophet  under  divine  author- 
ity ?  The  antithesis,  or  of  men,  signifies  his  having 
come  by  his  own  arbitrary  boldness,  undertaking  an 
enthusiastic  work,  supported  by  the  party  spirit  of 
like-minded  confederates.  As  the  opposite  of  divine 
authority  of  the  true  prophet,  the  words  still  more 
definitely  describe  the  character  of  the  false  prophet. 
Now  if  the  Sanhedrin  declared  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative,  they  would  not  only  come  into  colli- 
sion with  the  faith  of  the  people,  but  they  would  con- 
demn themselves  as  having  proved  false  to  the  theoc- 
racy, as  the  administrators  of  its  laws.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of 
John,  they  must  also  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  for  John  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah,  and  he  had  moreover  directed 
the  people  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  si- 
lent secret  is  here  hinted  at,  that  he  had  directed 
themselves — the  Sanhedrin — to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
(see  ch.  iv.). 

Ver.  25.  They  deliberated  among  them- 
selves.— Their  pondering  must  issue  in  a  formal  an- 
swer ;  and,  as  they  must  give  a  common  answer,  a 
common  consultation  and  deliberate  calculation  was 
previously  necessary  ;  hence  e'l/  i  avr  oT  s ,  among 
themselves ;  which  also  appears  in  the  i  laXo-y  i- 
(e(r6ai.  (See  ch.  xvi.  7.) — Why  then  did  ye 
not  believe  him  7 — that  is,  his  testimony  concern- 
ing the  Messiah. 

Ver.  26.  We  fear  the  multitude We  have  the 

crowds  (t  i  r  u  X  Xopjto  dread.  Meyer  assumes  here 
an  aposiopesis,  which  (Luke  rx.  6)  interprets  .  All  the 
people  will  stone  us.  But  the  expression  <p  o  ^  o  v- 
fieSa  intimates  the  same  in  a  more  indefinite  way. 
The  Sx^os  is  scornful :  the  mob,  as  in  John  vii.  49. 

[The  intelligence  of  this  official  consultation,  which 
is  related  almost  verbatim  by  the  Synoptists,  may 
have  been  originally  derived  from  Nicodemus,  who 
belongid  to  the  Sanhedrin. — P.  S.] 

Vol.  27.  We  do  not  know This  reminds  us 

of  the  hierarchical  decision,  "ma?w/aiMm  de  mipe)'se- 
dendoj''^  which  is  so  frequent  in  papal  history ;  e.  g.y 
in  the  coMict  between  Reuchhn  and  the  Dominicans 
(see  R±NtE  ;  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Re- 
formatio.i^  vol.  i.  p.  281).  They  were  caught  in  a 
rough  alternative,  and  could  extricate  themselves  only 
by  a  step  of  desperation.  The  Sanhedrin  were  un- 
der the  necessity,  in  the  temple  and  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  piH.^ple,  to  utter  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
and  that  of  hypocritical  ignorance.  If  they  were  not 
already  enemiet.  of  Jesus  to  the  death,  this  would 
make  them  so.  This  declaration  made  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesus,  cease  to  be  a  truly  legitimate  and  di- 
vinely authorized  Sanhedrin ;  after  this,  they  were  to 
Him  only  as  usurpers.  H^nce  His  reply,  Neither 
tell  I  you.  [The  mii  iyin  \(yai  is  an  answer  not 
to   their  words:  ouk   olSafifv,  but  to  their  inward 

thoughts  :   oil  deXo^ev  Xeyfir,] 

Ver.  28.  But  what  think  ye  7 — ^Now  there  is 
t,  tramjiiion  to  the  offensive.  First  Parable. — Jesus 
had  al.-tady  by  His  counter-question  oWiged  His  en- 
emies to  lay  bare  their  ignorance,  or  their  unbelief.  He 
BOW  constrams  them,  in  the  first  parable,  to  declare 
heir  own  ga  Jt ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  declare  their 


own  punishment ;  and,  as  thoy  had  now  decided  f« 
put  Him  to  death.  He  describes  to  them,  in  the  third 
parable,  the  consequences  of  their  great  violation  of 
the  covenant  and  ingratitude  —  the  destruction  ot 
their  ancient  priesthood,  and  the  triumphant  estab 
lishment  of  His  new  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  first  parable  is  found  only  in  Mat 
thew.* 

Ver.  80.  I  will,  sir,  'Eyii. — Not  merely,  j'fs,  bul 
an  elliptical  expression  of  devoted  willingness,  lile 
the  Hebrew  ■': 111  (Grotius).  De  Wette:  It  always 
refers  to  the  previous  verb :  thus,  virdyai  or  ^pyaao- 
ixtu  must  be  supphed.  But  the  emphasis  of  the  an- 
swer with  /  is  to  be  regarded  as  intimating  a  con 
trast  to  the  refusing  son. 

Ver.  31.  The  pubUcans  and  the  harlots.- - 
Thus,  those  who  were  excommunicated  from  the 
Jewish  Church :  the  last  word  specializes  the  usual 
expression,  sinners.  They  are  represented  by  the 
first  sou.  Their  earher  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  a  virtual  no,  which 
often  in  the  expression  of  unbelief  had  become  an 
actual  and  literal  no.  But,  since  the  coming  of  the 
Baptist,  they  had  repented.  The  contrast  to  them  ii 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  second  son.  By  their  doctrine 
and  hypocritical  piety  they  had  exhibited  themselves 
as  the  obedient  ones,  yet  with  a  boastful  /  vnll,  sir, 
and  with  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  disobedient 
son.  But  they  were  the  disobedient  in  relation  to 
the  Baptist  and  the  Christ ;  they  would  not  be  influ- 
enced even  by  the  example  of  the  publicans'  repent- 
ance. 

Go  before  you,  vpo  a-  dyova-  iv  . — Here  in 
transitive :  not  of  a  "  future,"  but  of  a  present  enter 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  following  of 
the  others  is  not  intimated  ;  rather  the  reverse.  [AC' 
cording  to  Trench,  on  the  contrary,  the  words  imply 
that  the  door  of  hope  was  not  yet  shut  upon  the 
Pharisees  by  an  irreversible  doom,  and  that  they 
might  still  follow,  if  they  would.  So  also  Alford  and 
Nast.  Comp.  John  xii.  35  ;  and  C^hrist's  prayer  on 
the  cross,  Luke  xxiii,  34. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  32.  In  the  way  of  righteousness,  Iv  iSif 
SiKaiO(rii  PT]! . — Meyer  :  "  As  a  thoroughly  right- 
eous and  upright  man.  It  i )  not  the  preaching  of 
righteousness  which  is  meant."  De  Wette :  "  Foi 
he  preached  righteousness."  That  85os  often  means 
doctrine,  as  a  standard  of  practical  righteousness,  is 
a  settled  point  (comp.  ch.  xxii.  16  ;  Acts  xiii.  10, 
etc.).  But  here  we  must  understand  the  way  of 
righteousness  in  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in 
John  xiv.  6  :  /  am  the  way.  John  came  (fpxfoBai  of 
teachers  arising,  ch.  xi.  18)  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  pointing  to  Him,  the  way  of  righteousness. 
The  SiKaiotriin)  here  is  analogous  to  the  au^la,  ch. 
xi.  19. 

Repented  not. — MerontAeo^ai  here  expresses 
the  coming  to  a  change  of  mind  and  purpose,  and  not 
merely  "  to  meditate  something  better ; "  yet  repent 
is  rather  too  strong  a  translation,  and  corresponds  to 
^JiiTal■oi'lv.     Comp.  ch.  xxvii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  8. 

Ver.  S3.  Hear  another   parable. — [As  if  to 


*  [Trench  (1.  c  p.  185)  remarks  on  these  three  parables 
that  n<ttwithstan(iiiig  their  severe  and  threatening  aspect, 
they  are  not  words  of  defiance,  hnt  of  earnest,  tenderest 
love,  spoken  with  the  Intention  of  turning  theui.  if  possible, 
from  their  purpope,  of  saving  them  from  the  fearful  ontrage 
aftainst  His  person  which  they  were  about  to  commit,  and 
of  winninc  tliem  also  for  the  kingdtrm  of  God,  The  pirabl* 
of  the  Two  Sons  is  rather  retrospective,  while  the  two  thai 
follow,  are  prophetic  also.- -P.  S.] 
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say :  "  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet ;  I  hare  still  an- 
other word  of  warning  and  rebuke."  Trench.]  Thia 
Beoond  parable  does  not  merely  predict  "  the  future 
Dunishment "  of  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah ;  it  more 
definitely  specifies  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  in  its  last 
ind  near  approaching  consummation,  the  murder  of 
Christ. 

Planted  a  vineyard. — The  theocracy  under  the 
limilitude  of  a  vineyard :  see  Isa.  T.  1-7  ;  iii.  14 ; 
Cant.  ii.  15.  Israel  the  vine :  Jer.  ii.  21.  Christ  the 
vine :  John  xv.  1.  [A  vineyard  was  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  plantation,  which  yielded  the  largest 
harvest,  but  required  also  the  most  constant  labor 
and  care.  Cato  says  :  Nulla  possessiopretiodor,  nul- 
la majorem  operant  requirit. — P.  S.] 

A  wine-press,  \  t;  i»  ti  s . — Properly  the  trough 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  wine-press 
proper  stood  above,  and  the  juice  flowed  through  a 
grated  opening  into  it.  But  the  press  and  the  trough 
were  also  together  called  \rivis. 

[The  digging,  of  course,  can  only  refer  properly 
to  the  receptacle  for  the  juice  in  the  rook  or  ground 
to  keep  it  cool  (Mark  has  for  it  biroK-iiviov  —  locus 
vinarius) ;  but  Kt\p6s  =  torcular,  sometimes  means  the 
whole  structure  for  treading  the  grapes  and  receiving 
the  expressed  juice.  Dr.  Hackett  (Ulustratioiu  of 
Scripture,  p.  157,  8th  ed.),  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Conant 
in  loc,  gives  the  following  description  of  it :  "A  hol- 
low place,  usually  a  rock,  is  scooped  out,  considera- 
bly deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  grapes 
are  put  into  this  trough,  and  two  or  more  persons, 
with  naked  feet  and  legs,  get  into  it,  where  they  jump 
up  and  down,  crushing  the  fruit.  .  .  .  The  juice  flows 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  excavation.  .  .  .  The  place 
for  treading  out  the  grapes  is  sometimes  dug  in  the 
ground,  lined  probably  with  a  coating  of  stone  or 
brick.  The  expression  in  Matt.  xxi.  33  may  allude 
to  such  an  excavation." — P.  S.] 

Tower. — Watch-tower ;  generally  built  in  vine- 
yards [not  so  much  for  recreation  as  for  the  watch- 
men who  guarded  the  fruits  against  thieves]. 

Let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  €  {  €  5  o  t  o  . — De 
Wette :  For  a  part  of  the  fruits.  Meyer :  For  money, 
as  the  lord  himself  received  the  fruits,  vers.  34,  41. 
But  in  Luke  xx.  10  we  have  awh  tov  Kapvov  rou  au- 
TreKavo^,  and  hence  de  Wette  must  be  right.  If  the 
iicSiS6va.i  had  been  used  of  money  (it  must  be  distin- 
guished, even  then,  from  the  ixiaBouv  of  the  laborers, 
ch.  XX.  1,  7),  the  lord  would  have  required  of  these 
husbandmen,  not  the  fruits,  but  the  rent.  Meyer 
himself  favors  this  explanation,  when  he  makes  tous 
Kafinoiis  auTov  refer,  not  to  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard, 
but  to  the  fruits  belonging  to  the  lord. 

Ter.  36.  Stoned  another. — Meyer:  According 
to  ch.  xxiii.  37 ;  John  viii.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  58,  etc., 
"this  is  related  to  killing  as  its  cUmax,  as  species 
atroz  (Bengel)  of  killing."  But  in  the  parallel  of 
Mark,  where  \i6o$o\-h(ravTes  is  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated, we  must  understand  it,  that  the  servant  was 
saluted  from  afar  with  stones.  The  climax  is  there, 
but  of  another  kind :  they  did  not  let  the  third  mes- 
senger come  near  them,  but  drove  him  away  with 
stones.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  stoning  is  used 
here  as  part  of  the  parable,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  law. 

[Ter.  37.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them 
Ilia  son,  etc. — It  has  been  frequently  observed  by 
uicient  and  modem  commentators,  that  the  only  and 
well-beloved  Son  of  God  is  here  distinctly  marked  out 
ts  far  above  the  prophets  in  dignity  and  rank,  the 
lending  of  whom  is  the  last  and  crowning  effort  of 


divine  mercy,  and  the  rejection  of  whom  fills  up  the 
measure  of  human  sin  and  guilt.  Compare  here  th« 
more  expressive  language  of  Mark  xii.  6  :  "  Having 
yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  also 
last  unto  them,  saying,  they  will  reverence  my  son.^' 
The  expression  of  the  hope,  that  the  husbandmen  will 
reverence  the  son,  impUes,  of  course,  no  ignorance, 
but  the  sincere  will  of  God,  that  all  should  be  saved ; 
and  the  fact  of  man's  freedom  and  responsibility 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Divine  foreknowl 
edge  and  foreordination,  although  we  may  not  b« 
able  in  this  world  to  see  the  connection  and  to  explain 
the  mystery. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  38.  Let  us  have  his  inheritance,  ku! 
(rxw^ev  r  i]  v  KKfipofOfxiav.  —  The  reading 
Kara  irx'^f^"'  {seize),  and  the  parallel  in  Mark  xii.  7, 
contain  the  true  explanation.  That  of  Meyer,  "  And 
let  us  hold  fast,  not  be  driven  out "  (as  if  they  did 
not  mention  the  result,  but  their  further  design,  what 
they  would  do  after  the  kiUing  of  the  son),  gives  no 
good  sense.  Till  then,  they  regarded  themselves 
as  hired  laborers  ;  after  killing  the  heir,  they  usurp 
the  possession. 

Ver.  39.  They  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard, 
and  slew  him. — Mark's  inversion  of  the  order  ex- 
hibits the  act  in  a  more  passionate  and  dramatic' 
manner ;  but  it  loses  a  typical  feature.  For,  the  so 
quence  in  Matthew  (and  Luke)  bears  with  it  an  un- 
doubted allusion  to  the  excommunication  which  pre 
ceded  death.  Chrysostom,  Olshausen,  and  others  re- 
fer the  casting  out  to  the  crucifixion  oul  side  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  they  are  so  far  right,  as  this  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  and  curse  which  rested  oii 
Jesus,  Heb.  xiii.  12. 

Vers.  33-39.  The  Meaning  of  the  PAEiBLE  of  the 
Wicked  HnSBANOMEN.-The  vineyard  is  the  theocratical 
kingdom  of  God,  especially*  in  its  Old  Testament  form. 
The  hedge  is  the  divine  order  of  restriction  and  mark 
of  membership ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
baptism  with  confession  (Chrysostom  and  others :  the 
lawf ).  The  vrine-press  is  the  altar  in  the  widest  sense 
(Chrysostom  and  others  :  the  altar  ;  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament also,  the  Lord's  Supper  1).  The  tower  is  the 
theocratical  protection ;  or  also  the  New  Testament 
office  of  watchman  ideally  viewed  (Chrysostom :  the 
temple).  We  must  hold  fast  the  fundamental  traits 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  so  as  to  include  the  New 
Testament  fulfilment,  for  the  vineyard  passes  over  in 
the  New  Covenant  to  other  laborers.  T!ie  departure 
of  the  proprietor.  Bengel :  tempus  divinte  tadiurni 
talis,  ubi  homines  aguni  pro  arbitrio.  But  against 
this  speaks  the  fact,  that  the  time  of  the  prophets  ia 
described,  and  their  mission  is  combined  in  one  with 
the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  rather  the  period  of 
the  natural  human  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  from  the  date  of  its  divine  institution.  Tht 
laborers,   or  husbandmen,   are    the    official   leaders 

*  [Not :  tJiat  is,  as  the-  Edlnb.  translator  (Bev.  Mr.  Pope) 
has  It,  evidently  mistaking  the  Gciinan  ncimentlidi  Sot 
ndmlich,  and  thereby  confining  the  vineyard  to  the  Jewish 
church,  when  Langre  expres.sry  means  to  apply  it  to  th€ 
Christian  church  also,  as  the  connection  clearly  shotrs. 
Such  errors  are  very  frequent  in  this  translation,  especially  1ft 
the  few  preceding  and  all  the  subsequent  chapters. — P.  ».] 

+  [So  also  Trench  who  refers  the  hedfio  to  the  law  which 
Paul  calls  "the  middle  wall  of  partition"  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile  (Eph.  ii.  14),  and  which  was  a  hedge  both 
of  separation  from,  and  defence  against.  Gentile  abomina 
tions  and  hostile  foreign  influence.  He  refers  it  at  the  sam< 
time  to  the  geographical  isolation  of  Palestine. —P.  8.] 

X  [Ireuasus,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  others,  take  the  win* 
press  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  prophetic  institution.-  P  S.] 
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of  the  tl  leooracy,  especially  the  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes.  The  servants  are  the  prophets  sent  by  God. 
"^ov  thdv  maltreatmeid,  see  the  flight  ofElijah,  the  his- 
tories of  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  (2  Ghron.  xxiv.  20), 
the  tradition  concerning  Isaiah.  The  son  is  the  Mes- 
Biah.  The  attempt  of  the  laborers  to  gain  the  inher- 
itance for  themselves,  is  the  ambition  of  tlie  Jewish 
rulers.  The  coming  of  the  lord  is  the  judgment  of 
retribution. 

Ver.  40.  When  therefore  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  cometh. — His  enemies  are  constrained  to 
explain  the  parable  for  themselves.  But,  inasmuch 
as  their  solution  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
whole  position,  Mark  and  Luke  represent  Jesus  as 
Himself  drawing  the  conclusion.  But  they  also  put 
first  the  question,  "  What  will  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
yard do  ? "  Each  representation  is  in  harmony  with 
the  connection  of  each  Gospel ;  but  that  of  Matthew 
seems  the  original  one.  Meyer  supposes  that  the 
Sanhedrin  darhigly  gave  their  decision,  although  they 
felt  that  the  parable  referred  to  them ;  and  in  favor 
of  this  is  the  mt;  yivono,  Luke  xx.  16.  On  this  as- 
sumption, their  apparent  sincerity  was  only  hypoc- 
risy ;  and  they  thereby  declared  that  the  parable  did 
not  apply  to  them. 

Ver.  41.  He  will  miserably  destroy  those 
miserable  men, — Meyer,  well :  As  miserable  ones 
will  He  miserably  destroy  them.  See  his  examples 
of  the  same  phraseology.  It  signifies  the  theocrati- 
cal  judgments  upon  Israel,  appearing  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  which  Meyer,  with  his  wonted 
misunderstanding  of  the  advent,  denies.  The  Par- 
ousia  of  Christ  is  consummated  in  His  last  coming, 
but  is  not  one  with  it.  It  begins  in  principle  with 
the  resurrection  (John  xvi.  16);  continues  as  a.  power 
through  the  New  Testament  period  (John  xiv.  3, 19) ; 
and  is  consummated  in  the  stricter  sense  in  the  final 
advent  a  Cor.  xv.  23  ;  Matt.  xxv.  31 ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
etc.). 

To  other  husbandmen The  passing  over  of 

the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  Gentiles.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  feature  of  the  parable  was  not,  proba- 
bly, clearly  seen  by  the  Council.  Remarkable  is  the 
praise  which  they  finally  lavish  upon  the  new  labor- 
ers. The  meaning  is,  that  the  Lord  will  always  know 
how  to  seek  and  to  find  faithful  laborers  in  His 
work. 

Ver.  42.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them. — A  para- 
boUcal  word  follows  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
gives  its  edge  to  the  preceding  parable ;  showing  the 
Sanhedrin  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  that  most  as- 
suredly the  parable  suited  them.  The  passage  whicli 
the  Lord  brings  to  their  remembrance  is  that  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  [the  same  Psalm  of  triumph  from  which 
the  people  had  taken  their  Hosannas],  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint.  According  to  Ewald,  this  Psahn  was 
Bung  at  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  return 
from  captivity.  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  prima- 
rily pointed,  in  its  historical  sense,  to  the  pious,  mys- 
tical kernel  of  the  people,  as  exalted  above  all  the 
attempts  of  the  heathen  to  destroy  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Zech.  ill  8,  9,  and  iv.  "7,  Zerubbabel  was  prob- 
ably the  person ;  but  Zerubbabel  was  a  type  of  the 
Messiah ;  therefore  the  passage  was  a  typical  pro- 
pneoy  of  Christ,  as  the  Rabbins  always  acknowledged. 
But  as  the  stone  is  described  as  one  rejected  by  the 
builders,  this  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  must  refer  to  the  Jewish  builders  themselves,  the 
priests  and  rulers,  who  first  despised  the  stone  and 
then  rejected  it.  We  have  then  here  something 
thiit  iia-isea  beyond  historical  type,  and  which  makes 


the  parable  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  conduct  of  !q< 
Sanhedrin  toward  Christ.  And  if  the  corner-atone 
the  stone  which  bears  up  the  theocratieal  edifice,  il 
distinguished  from  that  building,  it  cannot  signify  sU 
Israel,  but  the  theocratieal  offsprmg  of  David,  who  it 
the  defirute  type  of  the  Messiah.  Since  the  corner- 
stone, or  head  of  the  corner  (KctpaXi)  ytuvia-s)  bind; 
togetlier  the  two  walls,  Ammonius  and  Cyril  found  io 
this  image  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Christ.* 
But  the  idea  here  prominent  is  this,  that  the  despised 
and  rejected  stone  becomes  the  corner-stone  of  the 
theocracy.  [Compare  for  a  similar  appHcation  ol 
this  Psalm  in  Acts  iv.  11 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8.J 

Ver.  43.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you. — D« 
Wette :  "  Therefore,  because  ye  have  rejected  th* 
comer-stone."  Better  :  Because  the  word  concerning 
the  corner-stone  shows  that  the  parable  spoken  ex 
pressly  suits  you,  the  word  also  concerning  the  vine 
yard  being  given  to  others  suits  you  also ;  the  king 
dom  will  be  taken  from  you,  etc.  For  this  also  speiika 
the  expression :  '■^  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof." 

To  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  firuits  theiF3o£ 
— The  New  Testament  people  of  God,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  new  and  heterogeneous  element,  the  Gen- 
tiles,     Meyer:   The 'ItrparjA  fcara  Tr^/eiVa. 

Ver.  44.  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  this 
stone,  etc. — The  privative  and  negative  punishment 
of  the  wicked  laborers  is  followed  by  their  positive 
punishment.  Thus  we  have  here  an  explanation  of 
the  words :  "  He  will  miserably  destroy  these  miserable 
men,"  connected  with  the  figure  of  the  stone,  which 
now  approves  its  rocky  nature,  that  fitted  it  to  be 
the  comer-stone.  Thus  Christ  also  demonstrates  that 
He  is  the  Judge.  The  positive  and  punitive  judg 
ment  has  again  its  two  sides.  The  stone  falls  on  none 
who  have  not  first  fallen  on  it :  that  is,  only  the  un- 
believers, who  have  rejected  Christ,  will  be  by  Him 
condemned  and  rejected.  But  it  is  a  double  form  of 
punishment  which  is  expressed  by  this  antithesis 
He  who  falls  upon  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  or  who 
runs  against  and  falls  over  it,  making  Hun  a  spiritual 
offence  and  stumbling-block,  aitcLpSaXov  (Isa.  viii.  14 ; 
comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  8),  will  be  bruised.  This  is  death 
through  dismemberment  of  the  body  :  spiritual  death, 
reprobation,  and  demolition  of  Israel,  or  of  the  indi- 
vidual unbeliever.  This  is  the  judgment  which  falls 
upon  the  active  enemy  of  the  passive  Christ,  as  sub- 
ject. But  he  will  also  be  the  passive  object  of  the 
punishment  of  the  glorified  and  governing  Christ. 
But  on  Tvhomsoever  it  shall  fall. — He  against 
whom  Christ  comes  in  judgment — according  to  the 
figure  of  the  stone,  Dan.  ii.  84,  35 — will  He  grind  to 
po'wder,  KiKfji-han;  Vulgate f  :  conterat ;  Luther : 
zermalmen,  to  crush,  to  pulverize.  Meyer  maintains 
that  the  Greek  verb  can  only  mean,  shall  winnow 
him,  throw  him  off  as  chaff.  But  this  does  not  suit 
the  effect  of  a  falling  stone.  The  expression  is  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  mysterious  stone  in  Daniel, 
which  grinds  to  powder  the  image  of  the  monarchies ; 
that  is,  to  Christ,  who  unfolds  His  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  grinds  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  pow 


*  [8o  also  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Thao 
phvlact,  and  among  modern  commentators,  Alford,  Tronck 
and  Wordsworth.    See  Eph.  11.  20-22.— P.  8.] 

t  [The  original  substitutes  tlie  Greek  Septmagint  (whiol 
ought  tit  be  connected  with  the  preceding  AiK/^t^j')  for  th 
Latin  Vulgate, — an  obvious  oversight  (doubtless  of  the  priD 
ter,  who  may  have  omilted  Vulgate),  which  the  Edlnb 
translator,  as  usual,  faithfully  aud  thoughtlessly  copies,- 
P.  8.] 
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ler.  This  is  the  actual  and  most  proper  result  of 
His  historical  judgment;  perfect  dissolution  of  or- 
ganization, dissipation  of  its  elements  even  to  appar- 
ent annihilation.  The  threatening  here  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  unbelieving  individual  will 
also  be  ground  to  powder  at  last,  the  glory  of  his  life 
will  be  dissipated,  he  will  be  reduced  to  his  elements, 
and  driven  to  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Ver.  46.  They  sought  to  lay  hands  on  Him. 
—They  had  already  fixed  the  decree  to  kill  Him.  But 
their  exasperation  at  the  condemning  import  of  the 
parables  might  have  urged  them  at  once  to  carry  out 
their  resolution,  had  not  their  dread  of  the  people 
prevented  them. 

Ch.  XXII.  1.  And  Jesus  answered. — The  third 
varable :  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son*  The  judg- 
ment upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  the  new 
theocracy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  Lord's 
further  words  are  introduced  as  an  answer,  because 
thev  refer  to  the  schemes  of  His  enemies  to  seize 
Him. 

In  parables. — Plural  of  the  category. 
Ver.  2.  Made  a  marriage  for  his  son. — This 
parable  is  related,  in  its  fundamental  idea  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  festive  meal,  to  that  of  Luke 
xiv.  16-24.     But  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween them.    The  festive  supper  of  a  host  is  here  ex- 
panded into  a   wedding  supper  which  a  king  made 
for  his  son.    In  Luke  the  whole  parable  is  so  ordered 
as  to  depict  the  infinite  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
Lord  :  hence  the  scornful  guests  are  at  once  passed 
by,  and  the  parable  turns  to  those  newly  invited  out 
of  the  streets  and  lanes.     But  in  Matthew  the  judg- 
ment is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  whole  is  view- 
ed.    Hence  not  only  is  the  judgment  upon  the  first 
neglecters  of  the  invitation  depicted,  but  further  judg- 
ment is  extended  to  the  guests  who  actually  came. 
The  practical  scope  of  these  parables  has  been  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  those  who  have  maintained  that 
the  former  was  the  original  parable,  and  that  evan- 
gelical tradition  pieced   together  in  this  one  many 
separate  fragments.     (De  Wette,  Strauss,  Schnecken- 
burger,  and  others.)  \     Evangelical  parables  are  not 
works  of  art  in  this  sense.     Their  fundamental  ideio  ' 
may  be  viewed  from  different  points  of  view,  and  dif- 
ferently developed  accordingly.     So  here,  when  the 
Lord  shows  what  judgments  will  fall  upon  the  various 
kinds  of  contempt  poured  on  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.     The  Jews  had  long  been  wont 
to  think  of  the  festival  of  the  consummated  kingdom 
of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  a  feast.     The  paschal 
meal,  doubtless,  gave  them  the  type  of  it ;  while  all 
the  heathen  festivals  and  sacrificial  feasts  rested  upon 
the  same  common  foundation.     Comp.  Exod.  xxiv. 
li  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Isa.  xxv.  6.    This  feast  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  an  image  of  the  blessedness  and 
fellowship  of  the  life  of  faith,  and  assumes  a  three- 
fold form :  1.  It  is  a  feast  in  the  future  world,  Luke 
ivi.  '22  ;  2.  it  is  the  future  feast  at  the  visible  advent 
ol'  the  Messiah,  Luke  xiv.  15 ;  Matt.  xxv.  1  ;  3.  it  is 
he  present,  spiritual  feast  which  begins  at  once  with 

•  [So  It  is  called  in  the  headings  of  tlie  English  Bibli-,  to 
li8tlll(?ulsh  it  from  ths  parable  (jf  the  ffreat  Supper  in  Luke 
rlv.  16-24  Sometimes  it  is  called  less  appropriately  the 
parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment,  which  after  all  is  only  an 
ipisode  lo  it. — P.  S.] 

t  [liven  Theophvlact,  (Calvin,  and  Maldonatns  maintain 
the  identity  of  the' two  parables;  while  Olshausen,  Stier, 
tfnst,  Alford,  Trench,  and  Owen  asree  with  Lange  in  keep- 
ing them  distinct  Comp.  the  apt  remarks  of  Trench  on  the 
USoreTico  and  against  Strauss,  p.  203  sqq.— P.  8.] 


the  life  of  faith,  Ps.  xxiii. ;  the  parables,  Iiuke  xiv 
17,  and  in  this  section.     The  Jewish  rabbinical  my- 
thology exhibited  the  feast  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  all  sensuous  char- 
acteristics, and  in  colossal  figures.     The  change  of 
the  simple  feast  into  a  marriage  supper  rested  upon 
the  Old  Testament  representation  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Israel  by  the  figure  of  the  mar 
riage  state :  Isa.  liv.  6  ;  Ezek.   xvi.  4 ;   ch.  xxiii. ; 
Hos.  ii.  19,  20;  compare  the  Canticles.    Id  the  New 
Testament  development  of  this  figure,  we  vnust,  of 
course,  regard  the  Messiah  as  the  Bridegroom,  foi 
whom  the  Father  prepared  the  marriage  with  the 
Church  ;  Eph.  v.  25  ;  Rev.  xxi.     Calovius  and  many 
others  have  interpreted  the  wedding  as  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature    '"n  Christ.*     And  in- 
deed, this  union  forms  the  ideal  foundation  and  real 
root  of  the  actual  union    and  communion   between 
Christ  and  His  Church,  which  was  typically  foresha 
dowed  by  the  union  of  Jehovah  with  Israel.     BeUev 
ers  are  here  represented  as  guests ;  but  this  does  not 
militate  against  the   reference  to  Christ's  relations 
with  His  Church,  because  the  ideal  Church  in  its  tiy 
tality  must  be  regarded  as  the  bride,  and  the  individ- 
ual Christians  as  guests.     But  certainly  the  bond  of 
connection  between  Christ  and  His  Church  has  it* 
root  in  His  assumption  of  His  humanity  by  the  as- 
sumption of  His   human  nature.      The    expressior 
yctfioi  then  is  not  to  be  generaUzed,  and  translated 
feaat.     "  Michaelis,  Fischer,   Kuinoel,   Paulus,   and 
others  have  thought  that  only  a  feast  in  celebration 
of  the  receiving  of  the  kingdom  is  meant.     But  the 
Messi.ah  is  the  Bridegroom  (ch.  xxv.  1),  whose  be- 
trothal is  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  (comp. 
on  Eph.  V.  27)."     Meyer.f 

V  er.  3.  To  call  them  that  were  bidden. — Au 
Oriental  custom.  The  first  invitation  was  an  invita- 
tion to  the  feast  generally  ;  the  second,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feast  itself. 

Ver.  4.  Behold  ....  my  dinner,  rh  ipiar  6i 
u  0  11 . — The  introductory  meal,  which  opened  tht 
series  of  wedding  feasts  ;  an  early  meal  toward  mid 
day,  not  the  same  as  the  ^^Ittvov.X 

*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  here  a^ain  reverses  the  sense  of  the 
original  by  adding:  "but  we  have  no  ScHptitre  warranty 
for  thiv,  and  then  omitting  the  following  sentence  alto 
gether.  A  translator  has  no  riuht  to  change  the  views  ol 
his  author,  unless  he  state  that  he  has  done  so.— P.  S.] 

t  [Falsely  credited  to  Liseo  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.  with  tbu 
omisbion  of  all  the  names  rern-eseuting  this  view.—P.  S.j 

X  [The  Kdinb.  trsl.,  which  usually  retjvins  the  laniruaire 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  even  where  Dr.  Lanire's  versitin 
and  comments  require  an  alteration,  falsely  gives  the  text 
in  this  case  :  My  supper  is  keadt,  and  thereby  crntradii-ta 
both  the  English  Version  fnd  Dr.  Lange's  comment.  Tlin 
term:  Soiittoi',  from  ^pi,  ear-]y,  means  properly  an  early 
meal,  blit  generally  a  late  breakfast,  lunch,  prandium, 
taken  about  midday,  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  4,  2  (while 
the  early  breakfast,  taken  at  sunrise,  was  called  airpaTicTfia), 
and  is  uniformly  rendered  dinner  in  the  E.  V.  (-Matt.  xxil. 
4;  Lnke  xi.  38;  xiv.  12):  ScTtti/oj' was  the  principal  meal 
taken  early  in  the  evening,  after  the  work  and  heat  of  the 
day  as  now  in  large  cities,  and  is  always  rendered  mipper 
(Mark  vi.  21;  Luke  xiv.  12.  16, 17.  24;  John  xli.  2;  xui.  2, 
4;  xxi  20;  1  Cor  xi.  20,  "the  Lord's  supper;"  Eev.  .\ix.  0, 
"the  marriage  snpper  of  the  Lamb"),  except  in  three  pas- 
sages, where  it  Is  rendered  feast  (Matt,  xxiii.  6;  M.ark  x;. 
89';  Luke  xx.  46).  The  corresponding  verbs  are  translated; 
to  dine  and  to  mp.  Some  have  proposed  to  translate  api- 
(yrov,  breakfast,  and  hitirvov,  dinner.  But  it  would  sound 
very  strange  to  the  English  ear  accustomed  to  the  admirabl« 
idiom  of  his  good  Anglo-Saxon  Bible  to  hear  of  "the  Lord  j 
dinner  "  and"  the  marriage  dinner  of  the  Lamb.  In  such 
cases  the  common  sense  ami  traditional  reverence  of  Lnglisli 
Christendom  would  tolerate  no  alteration.  In  our  passagf 
the  &pi(TTOi'  is  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  feasts,  whiol 
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Yers.  6,  6.  But  they  made  light  of  it . . .  but 
the  rest. — How  is  this  difficult  clause  to  be  con- 
Btrued  ?  As  the  words  stand,  a  division  into  two 
parts  is  suggested,  the  first  part  being  again  sub- 
divided into  two  : — 1.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and 
went  away  :  a.  some  to  their  fields  ;  b.  some  to  their 
merchandize.  2.  But  the  rest,  etc. — So  Meyer,  after 
de  Wette:  hfifX-ricavrfs  refers  only  to  those  who 
went  away ;  for  the  remainder,  ver.  6,  acted  in  direct 
hoBtiUty  (icpaTi^trarrfs).  But  the  contempt  which  is 
expressed  by  awEATjdai/TC!  is  the  general  term  for  the 
«Dmity  which  embraced  them  all  in  one  guilt ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  all  together  condemned  after- 
ward as  (povi'ti.  Fritzsche  therefore  is  right  in 
xssuming  an  inexactness  in  the  phrase,  which  should 
aave  been :  oi  6e  i.ixt\.  and  ol  i^h  a-rrfiXdoi' ;  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it :  JUi  autem  Tieglexerunt^  et  abieriini^ 
etc.  Yet  the  oi  found  wanting  before  cur^AfloK  is 
contained  in  the  following  i  /uev,  i^  5e.  Thus,  oi  Si 
afifKifffapTes  :  1.  airriAOof  6  juei/,  6  Se  ;  2.  ol  Se  Aot- 
nol  KparrtaavTis.  The  a^L^Kua  is  the  hostile  unbe- 
lief which  is  common  to  all.  This  expresses  itself 
in  two  ways  :  a.  In  the  indifferent  worldliness  :  they 
think  nothing  of  their  king,  and  devote  themselves 
to  their  own  private  affairs,  b.  In  fanatical  spiritu- 
ality, which  makes  the  positive  persecution  of  the 
servants  (prophets)  an  official  business.  This  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  miserable  contrast  of  false 
worldliness  and  spirituality  in  the  hierarchical  com- 
munion.* Fundamentally,  however,  the  contrast  is 
only  a  reciprocal  influence  ;  and  both  dwell  together 
in  only  one  city  of  murderers,  which  was  doomed  to 
burning. 

Ver.  9.  Out  into  the  highways. — Not  the 
places  where  the  streets  of  the  city  meet  (Kypke, 
Kuinoel,  and  others) ;  for  the  city  is  assumed  to  be 
burned,  ver.  7  ;  but  the  outlets  of  country  roads 
(Fritzsche,  Meyer). f  At  this  point  our  parable  goes 
Oeyond  that  of  Luke  xiv.  1 6.  There,  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  are  mentioneal,  where  the  maimed 
and  the  poor  gathered  together  (the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  bUnd :  publicans  and  sinners  within  the  theoc- 
racy). Here,  the  commission  is  to  go  far  beyond  the 
doomed  city,  out  into  the  high  roads  of  the  world  : 
all,  both  bad  and  good,  the  heathen  simply,  are  in- 
vited ;  both  those  who  were  looking  for  light,  and  the 
common  people  of  heathenism  generally. 

Ver.  10.  Both  bad  and  good. — Bengel :  locutio 
qtMul  idverbialvt.  Meyer :  They  acted  as  if  they 
would  make  no  difference,  whether  the  persons  were 
morally  good  or  bad,  provided  only  they  accepted 
the  invitation;  the  distinction  between  them  must 
be  made  by  the  king  at  a  later  period,  and  not  by 
them.  But  in  this  interpretation,  first,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  wicked  and  the  good  in  the  heathen 
world  (Acts  X. ;  Rom.  ii.)  is  improperly  done  away 
with  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  proper  to  confound 
the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  among 
the  invited,  with  the  difference  between  the  guests 

enlmlnate  in  the  maniaee  tru/pper  of  the  lamb,  Eev.  xlx.  9. 
-P.  8] 

*  [In  German:  in  dem  MerarcJiiechen  OeTneintcesen^ 
whicQ  the  Kdinb.  edition  has  rendered:  eccleaiastictU  nOf 
ittre  I] 

+  [A.ll'arfl  and  Trench  refer  5if'|o5oi  to  the  city,  i.  &,  not 
the  city  of  the  murderers  (.Jerusalem),  but  the  city  in  which 
the  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  celebrated.  Trekch,  p. 
i'20  :  **  We  must  not  permit  our  English  higku-ays  to  sug- 
jeot  places  in  the  country  as  distinfjuished  from  the  town; 
the  image  throughout  la  of  a  city,  in  which  the  rich  and 
freat  and  noble,  those  naturally  pointed  out  as  a  king's 
gnests,  refuse  his  banquet,  whereupon  the  poor  of  the  »ame 
rity  are  brought  in  to  aharo  it." — P.  8.] 


who  had,  and  those  who  had  not,  the  wed  iii  g-gan 
ment.  The  plan  of  salvation  shines  clearly  through 
the  whole ;  and  that  does  not  look  at  the  pievioiu 
life,  but  at  faith  or  unbelief  toward  the  gospeL  Thj 
words :  they  gathered  together,  imply  that  thej 
accepted  the  invitation  with  joy. 

The  wedding  vras  furnished  with  guests. — 
With  the  filling  of  the  wedding-chamber  the  wedding 
feast  was  consummated.  The  contemners  of  the 
feast  could  not  do  away  with  or  invalidate  it:  it 
came  to  its  full  consummation. 

Ver.  11.  To  see  the  guests. — At  the  thought 
of  a  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Messianic  salva- 
tion the  Pharisaic  legality  revolted  with  horror,  as 
opening  the  gate  to  antinomianism  and  anarchy. 
Christ  meets  this  aversion  of  the  hierarchy  with  the 
doctrine  that  righteousness  and  judgment  would 
pervade,  though  in  higher  and  nobler  forms,  even 
the  new  economy  of  grace.  And  the  idea  of  judg- 
ment is  predominant  throughout  the  whole  parable. 
The  higher  forms  of  the  spiritual  law :  1.  The  gueata 
are  examined  by  the  king ;  2.  the  sign  of  worthinena 
is  the  wedding-garment ;  S.  the  p<mishment  is  a  per 
sonal  and  rigorous  exclusion. 

Not  having  a  wedding-garment,  c  f  S  u  ;u  a 
yiixov . — Here,  not  merely  "  a  garment  suitable  for 
a  wedding  feast "  (de  Wette),  but  specifically  a  wed- 
ding-garment. 1.  Michaelis,  Olshausen,  and  others 
interpret :  The  guests  of  kings  were  in  the  East  pre- 
sented with  festal  garments,  or  caftans,  according  to 
Harmar  (Observations  on  the  East,  ii.  17)  and  others. 
This  custom  is  assumed  in  the  parable ;  and  the 
figure  is  appropriate,  the  more  so  as  saving  righteous- 
ness, faith,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  likewise  the  gifts 
of  God.  But  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and  de  Wette  object 
to  this  view.  De  Wette  remarks  "  that  such  a  cus- 
tom cannot  be  sufficiently  proved  (Meyer :  Not  even 
by  Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ;  2  Kings  t.  22 ; 
X.  22 ;  Esth.  vi.  8  ;  viii.  16) ;  and  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  an  invited  guest  should  despise 
the  festive  garment."  2.  They  therefore  suggest 
another  explanation :  "  That  the  guests  were  bound 
to  come  with  festal  clothing,  was  an  obvious  and 
customary  propriety  that  needed  no  enforcement. 
Moral  SiKaioavvf)  was  thereby  symbolized,  which 
men,  after  the  call  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
should  obtain  for  themselves  through  the  /leTai-om." 
So  Meyer ;  without,  however,  giving  any  more  pre- 
cise explanation  of  this  moral  SiKaiocivri.*  De  Wet- 
te :  "  The  view  here  obtains,  that  the  spirit  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  kingdom  of  God  depends  upon 
man  himself."  But  where  could  guests  get  these 
garments  in  the  urgency  of  the  feast,  especially  as 
they  were  men  of  all  kinds  (according  to  Luke's  par- 
able, probably  many  of  them  beggars)  ?  The  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Meyer  show  at  least  that  the  custom 
of  furnishing  the  guests  with  festive  garments  on 
such  occasions  was  very  ancient  in  the  East.f    And 

*  [In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Commontary,  Meter  adds: 
"This  SiKMoaivT]  was  to  be  obtained  gratuitously  by  faith 
for  the  sake  of  the  death  of  Christ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
this  doctrine  was  reserved  to  the  Inter  development  of  the 
Christian  faith."  Similarly  Alford:  "The  garment  is  th4 
imputed  and  inherent  [?]  riglUeousness  of  the  Lord  Jesu^ 
put  on  symboUcaUy  in  Baptism  (Gal.  iii,  2T),  and  7-eally  by 
a  true  and  living  faith  (Gal.  iii.  26),— without  which  none 
can  a[)pear  bifore  God  in  His  kingdom  of  glory;— Heb.  xiL 
14;  Phil,  iii,  7,  9;  Eph,  iv,  24;  Col,  iii.  10;  Eom.  xiii.  U  :— 
which  truth  could  not  be  put  forward  here,  but  at  its  subse- 
quent manifestation  threw  its  great  light  over  this  and  otbei 
such  similitudes  and  expressions." — P.  S.] 

t  [Compare  also  what  Trench  ndduces  from  moilern  tlav 
ellers  and  modern  customs  Id  the  East,  which  are  Ukely  t# 
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tl  e  man  might  have  excused  himself  by  iiis  poverty, 
if  it  were  not  aaaumed  that  every  one  might  have 
received  his  wedding-garment.  However,  we  must 
not  lay  any  more  stress  upon  the  idea  that  the  gar- 
ment was  presented,  than  upon  the  notion  that  every 
one  must  provide  it  for  himself  There  is  no  feature 
in  the  parable  which  specially  points  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  assumptions.  The  stress  Ues  upon 
this,  that  every  one  must  be  found  at  the  wedding  m 
a  wedding-garment,  and  that  he  must  therefore  have 
previously  taken  pains  in  the  matter.  The  question, 
how  that  trouble  was  to  be  taken,  and  how  the  gar- 
ment was  to  be  obtained,  is  designedly  avoided, 
because  another  point  of  view  is  here  the  more  im- 
portant. If  the  guest  had  not  taken  any  pains  about 
the  wedding-gannent,  he  showed  positive  disrespect 
to  the  invitmg  lord,  and  a,  contempt  for  his  feast,  or 
Antinomianism.  The  free  gift  of  righteousness  as 
such  cannot  here  be  meant ;  as  that  consists  in  the 
invitation  to  the  supper  and  the  participation  of  the 
feast.  Nor  is  faith  as  such  intended  ;  for  that  takes 
place  at  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  itself. 
Therefore,  the  wedding-garment  is  the  exhibition  of 
jharacter,  or  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  invi- 
tation and  the  feast :  that  is,  disciphne  of  spirit,  an 
earnest  Christian  life.*  The  first  historical  figure  in 
which  this  guest  comes  before  us  in  the  apostolical 
history,  is  that  of  the  Antinomians,  who  are  depicted 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  and  the  Nicolaitanes  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  it 
is  still  thought  necessary  to  supply  the  deficient 
point  (which,  however,  tends  to  weaken  the  main 
impression),  we  may  say  that  the  wedding-garment 
was  at  once  freely  given  and  obtained  by  personal 

flate  from  very  ancient  times,  p.  225.  Horace  tells  of  Lu- 
cuUus  {Epist.  i.  6,  40)  that  he  had  not  less  than  five  thousand 
mantles  in  his  wardrobe.  Chardin  says  of  the  kin^r  of  Persia 
that  he  gave  away  an  inflnite  number  of  dresses  (  Voyage  en 
Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  230).  Owen,  like  Lange,  urges  the  obvious 
impossibility  that  the  guests,  especially  the  poor  ones,  could 
provide  themselves  with  costly  garments  iu  so  short  a  time, 
unless  they  wore  ready  in  the  king's  palace.  ''It  must  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  "that  these  guests  were  invited  and 
brought  in  from  the  very  highways,  along  which  they  were 
passing  for  pleasure  or  business,  and  it  is  very  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were,  or  could  be,  provided,  at  so  short 
a  time,  with  appropriate  dresses.  Many  of  them  were 
doubtless  too  poor  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  garment, 
had  time  been  given  them  to  procure  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  thiit  kings  were  provided  with 
extensive  wardrobes,  from  which  each  invited  guest  was  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  garment." — P.  S.] 

*  [The  Fathers,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  some  Protestant 
commentators,  understand  the  wedding-garment  to  mean 
charity  or  Jwtineee;  moat  of  the  older  Protestant  commen- 
tatovs,  fiiiiJt,;  John  Gerhard,  Olshausen,  Trench,  Brown,  and 
others,  combine  the  two  in  the  conception  of  Christ,  or 
righteousness,  both  ic  its  root  of  faith  and  its  flower  of  chari- 
ty, or  "faith  as  the  investing  power,  charity  as  the  invested 
robe,"  in  putting  on  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  27).  Comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  10 : 
**!  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  soul  shall  be  Joyful 
In  myGnd;  for  lie  hath  clothed  me  icith  the  garments 
of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  -me  with  the  robe  of  right- 
etntsne^,  as  a  bridegroom  decfceth  himself  with  ornaments, 
and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  jewels."  Trench  ex- 
piaius  it  of  "  righteousness  in  its  largest  sense,  the  whole 
adornment  of  the  new  and  spiritual  man,  including  the  faith 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  (Ueb^xi.  6), 
»nd  the  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  Him  (Heb. 
Kii.  14),  or  like  this  guest,  only  see  Him  to  perish  at  His 
presence;  it  is  at  once  the  faith  which  is  the  root  of  all 
graces,  the  mother  of  all  virtues,  and  likewise  those  graces 
and  those  virtues  themselves."  A  singular  curiosity  in  mod- 
tm  exego.«,;3  .s  the  interjjretation  of  Wordsworth,  who  sober- 
ly refers  the  wedding-garment  to  baptism  "as  the  germ  of 
all  the  means  of  spiritual  grace,"  and  applies  the  rebuking 
eraipe,  friend,  especially  to  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  he- 
sauae  they  relect  the  visible  signs  and  means  of  spiritual 
fracn,  provide'd  for  and  prescribed  to  all  by  tho  Great  King  I 
The  white  baptismal  garment  in  the  ancient  chui-ch  must 
i<irv«  at  an  Illustration  -n  the  absence  of  proof— P.  &.] 


effort.  It  was  given  as  free  grace  ;  yet  it  was  to  bi 
obtained  in  the  ante-chamber  by  earnest  effort  ana 
prayer.  The  chief  point  is,  that  it  was  obtained  bj 
dihgent  anxiety,  springing  from  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  feast. 

Ver.  13.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot.— An  appro 
priate  punishment  of  lawlessness.  It  had  not  for  ill 
object  merely  to  keep  him  fast  in  his  place  of  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  carry  him  there  securely ;  for,  ai 
he  was  a  desperately  bold  intruder,  he  could  not 
otherwise  be  driven  out  and  carried  away.  The 
binding  is  the  hard  political  restraint  which  follows 
on  lawlessness.  It  is  the  business,  not  of  the  guesU 
of  the  church,  but  of  the  servants  of  the  King.— • 
Outer  darkness.' — Comp.  ch.  viii.  12.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Antinomians  are  cast  out 
into  the  same  place  of  punishment  with  the  tradi- 
tionaUsts  and  legalists.  This  points  to  an  interna, 
connection  between  the  two  extremes. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  ol 
teeth, — See  above.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  foi 
separating  these  words  from  the  parable,  as  Meyer 
does,  and  making  them  explanatory  words  of  Christ. 

Ver.  14.  For  many  are  called. — If  we  take 
these  words  as  simply  the  Lord's  explanation,  they  re- 
fer not  only  to  the  punishment  of  the  one  guest,  who 
had  not  on  the  wedding-garment,  but  to  those  also 
who  had  been  earlier  invited  ;  and  thus  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  many  and  few  is  better  established  and 
illustrated.  Comp.  ch.  xx.  16.  Called  and  choseii 
signify  here  not  merely  a  difference,  but  an  anti- 
thesis. Both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  economy  there 
is  a  rigorous  separation  made  between  the  worthy 
and  unworthy,  and  on  that  this  antithesis  is  found- 
ed. We  must  not,  therefore,  imderstand  the  word 
here  in  its  common  doctrinal  meaning ;  it  is  no  more 
than  the  historical  call  or  invitation,  and  the  called 
are  simply  the  individual  members  of  the  theocracy, 
and  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  so,  further,  the 
idea  of  election  here  is  not  the  usual  dogmatic  con- 
ception of  an  eternal  decree,  but  that  final  election 
in  the  judgment  which,  however,  points  back  to  the 
first  election.  De  Wette  goes  no  further,  in  his  ex- 
position, than  the  definite  sentence  of  the  Judge  upon 
the  worthiness  and  unworthiness  of  men.  Meyer 
interprets  it  of  the  eternal  decree  by  which  God  ap- 
pointed those  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah who  would  appropriate  His  righteousness,  ch. 
ixv.  34  (essentially  the  Arminian  view).  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  go  no  further  here  also  than  the  historical 
illustration.  Many  are  called  ;  few,  as  actual  guests, 
have  escaped  as  elect  ones  the  two  crises  of  judg- 
ment. Probably  the  expression  rests  upon  some 
proverbial  saying,  such  as.  Many  guests,  few  elect 
ones.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  election  is  the  basis 
of  the  saying ;  but  it  is  an  election  which  is  here 
viewed  in  all  its  developments  and  processes  down  to 
the  judgment^day. 

Vers.  1-14.  The  Mkanino  of  the  Paeable  oi 
THE  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son.  It  speaks  every- 
where for  itself.  God  is  the  King,  and  the  wedding 
of  His  Son  is  the  feast  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
The  invited,  who  have  a  second  invitation,  are  the 
Jews.  The  second  invitation  came  through  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  city  burnt  is 
Jerusalem.  The  second  sending  of  the  servants  ii 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles.  The  highways  are  the 
heathen  world.  Good  and  bad  are  the  whole  bo  Ij 
of  heathen,  receiving  a  common  and  unlinuted  pr» 
clamation  of  the  gospel.  The  other  traits— the  gett 
eral  acceptance,  etc.— have  been  already  s  iffici en tlj 
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explained.  Lampe  understood  by  the  wedding-gar- 
ment Clirist  Himself:  we  regard  it  as  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  Christian  character.  Judas  has 
heen  discerned  in  the  man  without  the  garment 
[fTmpe,  ch.  xxvi.  60) ;  but  the  connection  shows  that 
this  man  is  the  collectire  Antinomianism  of  the  New 
Testament  economy. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  foregoing  Exegetical  Notes. 

2.  His  enemies  would  oppress  and  destroy  the 
.jOrd  through  the  might  of  their  theocratic  hierarchi- 
cal authority.  But  He  constrained  them,  by  the 
might  of  His  wisdom,  to  pronounce  before  the  people 
in  the  temple  the  sentence  of  their  own  deposition 
and  degradation.  By  the  question  concerning  the 
origin  of  John's  baptism  He  accomplished  three 
things :  1.  He  constrained  them  .o  make  manifest 
how  much  they  differed  from  the  behef  of  the  people 
in  the  prophetic  mission  of  the  Baptist.  2.  He 
brought  home  to  their  minds  their  own  guilt,  in 
having  rejected  the  Baptist's  express  authentication 
Df  His  claims  as  the  Messiah.  3.  He  rendered  it 
necessary  that  they  should  pronounce  their  own 
sentence  upon  themselves  as  utterly  incompetent  to 

■  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Thus  the  defen- 
sive was  turned  already  into  the  offensive.  But  the 
special  attack  upon  them,  to  which  He  now  passes 
on,  unfolds  their  guilt  and  its  punishment  in  perfect 
gradation ;  and  here  again  they  are  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  themselves.  Despisers  of 
John,  the  prophet  of  repentance,  worse  than  the 
publicans  and  harlots  !  this  is  the  first  sentence. 
That  of  the  second  is— Unfaithful  stewards  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  murderers  of  the  Messiah,  con- 
demned, deprived  of  their  office,  degraded,  and  forced 
to  make  way  for  strangers  better  than  themselves  !— 
this  is  the  second  sentence.  Being  with  the  whole 
people  insane  despisers  of  God  and  His  salvation, 
and  in  all  their  acts  rebels  against  Him,  their  city  is 
to  be  burned,  while  they  themselves  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  to  give  place  to  the  Gentiles ! — this  is 
the  third  sentence,  which  the  Lord  Himself  utters 
in  an  allegorical  prophecy.  In  all  these  mark  the 
gradation  of  their  guilt.  In  the  first  parable  they 
are,  by  their  "  I  will,  sir,"  condemned,  as  well  as  by 
the  repentance  of  the  pubhcans  and  harlots.  In  the 
second  parable  they  are  condemned  by  the  favorable 
terms  on  which  the  vineyard  is  let  to  them,  by  the 
long  forbearance  of  the  Proprietor,  by  the  bold  gen- 
erosity with  which  He  at  last  committed  to  them  His 
Son.  In  the  third  parable,  by  the  dignified  invita- 
tion of  their  King  to  the  wedding  of  His  Son,  as  if 
they  were  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
subjects,  and  might  be  commanded ;  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  call,  and  the  an.-uou3,  almost  suppUcatmg, 
manner  in  which  the  preparations  are  spoken  of,  and 
the  probable  embarrassment  caused  by  their  ab- 
sence ;  but,  most  of  aU,  by  the  emptiness  of  their 
excuses,  and  the  stupid  mahgnity  of  their  vengeance 
upon  the  messengers  who  invited  them. 

3.  The  appendix  in  the  second  parable  perfects 
Its  application  to  the  Council ;  but  at  the  same  time 
nnfolds  the  two  sides  of  the  judgment  which  falls 
npoT  the  builders  who  rejected  the  corner-stone. 
Ihe  corner-stone  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  the  builders 
rejected,  thus  securing  their  own  rejection,  is  made 
here,  on  the  one  hand,  a  figure  of  Isaiah's  suffering 
Messiah  (the  stone  of  stumbling  in  Israel's  way. 


Is.  viii.  14,  IB),  b,y  the  contemptuous  rejection  ot 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  pronounced  thcu 
own  spiritual  condemnation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  made  a  figure  of  Daniel's  glorified  Messiah  (th< 
rock  which  descended  from  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  earth  into  the  valley),  who  in  the  judgments  of 
history  annihilated  His  enemies.  But  the  second 
part  of  the  third  parable  is  a  justification  of  the  hint, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  passes  over  to  the  Gentiles. 
Hence  it  is  shown  that  law,  justice,  and  judgment 
are  to  rule  in  the  new  economy,  although  in  another 
and  a  higher  form. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  Son. — The  call  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  a  call  to  the  highest  honor,  the 
highest  joy,  and  the  highest  festivity.  The  inviting 
king  is  God  ;  the  bridegroom  is  Christ ;  the  bride 
(not  here  appearing)  the  Church,  The  fact  thi'  the 
invited  who  accept  the  invitat  on  belong  to  the 
body,  which  is  the  bride,  comes  not  into  view  ii  the 
parable.  Believers  individually  are  the  guests  ;  be- 
lievers collectively  are  the  bride.  The  guests  are 
the  subjects  of  the  king :  He  might  constrain  them 
as  servants  to  do  the  work  of  servants,  but  He  in- 
vites them  as  guests  and  friends  to  partake  of  His 
honors  and  joys,  and  invites  them  even  with  ur- 
gency. The  motives  of  honor,  love,  duty,  here  all 
co-operate  in  their  influence.  And  this  makes  the 
conduct  of  the  first  invited  all  the  more  unnatural 
and  damnable. 

5.  "  It  does  seem  strange  that  the  invited  guests 
ill-treat  and  kill  the  messengers,  who  invite  them  to 
make  their  appearance ;  but  what  if  this  senseless 
conduct  in  the  parable  were  designed  to  point  to  the 
equal  folly  of  those  who  are  now  acting  in  the  same 
senseless  way  with  regard  to  God's  messages  ! " — 
Weisse  (ii.  p.  113). 

6.  At  the  end  of  this  section,  the  theooratica 
authority  of  Christ  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
and  forfeited  authority.  The  Sanhedrin  had  now 
only  the  form  of  authority  remaining  with  it.  Es- 
sentially it  was  displaced  by  Christ. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTIOAL. 

I.  The  Whole  Section. — The  spiritual  and  real 
reckoning  between  Christ  and  the  Sanhedrin  points 
to  the  future  open  and  historical  reckoning. — The 
full  development  of  the  fall  of  Israel.  1.  Their 
sin :  (a)  Disobedience  under  the  guise  of  piety ; 
(6)  persecution  of  the  prophets ;  (c)  the  murder  of 
Christ ;  (d)  contempt  of  God,  and  self-exclusion  from 
the  gospel  feast.  2.  Their  judgment :  (a)  Put  to 
shame  by  publicans  and  harlots  and  Gentiles ; 
(6)  degradation  from  their  dignity  and  historical 
vocation  ;  (c)  loss  of  their  land  ;  (d)  burning  of  their 
city  ;  (e)  and  total  downfall  of  all  their  glory. — Mark 
the  fate  of  every  hierarchical  dominion  which,  hke 
that  of  the  J  ews,  withstands  the  Lord. 

II.  The  Qdestion  of  t  SANHEnRiN ;  Christ'* 
counter-question,  ch.  xxi.  23-32. — Christ  is  the  spii 
itual  avenger  of  the  Baptist's  blood  in  the  temple. — 
The  Lord  in  his  House  obliged  to  defend  His  rights , 
outraged  by  servants,  and  treated  by  them  as  a  usurp- 
er.—Christ  the  conqueror  of  all  hierarchical  spirits  ic 
the  temple  of  God.  The  supreme  authority  of  th< 
Lord  robs  all  other  authority  here  of  its  power.—- 
The  silencing  of  the  Council :  their  silence  was  a 
sign  of  their  desperation  and  of  their  hardening. — 
Connection  of  false  prudence  and  fear :  1.  Fals» 
prudence  begets  fear ;   2.  fear  begets  false  prudeuoo 
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—Before  the  Lord  in  His  holy  temple  must  all  the 
jforld  keep  silence. 

III.  The  Pakable  of  the  Two  Unequal  Sons. — 
The  open,  and  the  false  character. — The  penitent  sin- 
aer  held  up  by  the  Lord  to  put  to  shame  the  hypo- 
crite.— The  Lord's  sermon  of  repentance  in  the 
temple. 

rV.  The  Parable  op  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
oh.  xxi.  33-41. — The  -fearful  wickedness  of  God's 
laborers,  who  would  turn  His  vineyard  into  a  private 
possession.  1.  The  sources  of  this  conduct:  Mis- 
understanding of  the  Lord's  external  absence,  of  His 
longsuffering  and  tenderness ;  selfishness,  worldli- 
ness,  ambition,  evil  company.  2.  The  form  of  its 
manifestation  :  Denial  of  the  fruits  ;  contempt  of  the 
messengers  ;  renunciation  of  the  Lord  ;  conspiracy 
against  the  Heir.  3.  The  issue  of  this  conduct : 
Displacement  from  their  vocation  ;  loss  of  the  vine- 
yard ;  and  terrible  ruin. — The  ruinous  delusion  of 
the  servants  of  Christ  who  turn  an  office  of  service 
into  an  office  of  rule. — The  ordinary  offices  in  the 
Church  are  lost,  when  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
Lord's  extraordinary  messengers. — The  murder  of 
Christ  in  the  vineyard  of  His  Father ;  John  iii.  16  : 
So  God  loved  the  world,  etc.^The  history  of  the 
hardening  of  Israel  an  eternal  warning  to  the 
Church. — They  knew  the  Son  and  they  knew  Him 
not  (Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Acts  iii.  11) ;  their  blindness 
was  a  self-inflicted  obscuration  of  their  minds, — In 
Christ's  end  the  guilt  of  the  whole  world  is  summed 
jp. — How  He  made  His  enemies  pronounce  their 
own  doom. 

V.  Christ  the  Stone  Rejected  by  the  Builders, 
WHICH  became  the  Head  of  the  Corner,  ch.  xxi. 
42-46. — As  the  Old  Testament  foretold  the  degen- 
eracy of  His  officers,  so  did  also  the  New. — Christ 
the  rock:  1.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
and  who  was  m*de  the  corner-stone  (Ps.  cxviii.) ; 
2.  the  stone  in  the  way,  a  stumbling-block  and  a 
stone  to  rest  upon  (Isa.  viii.) ;  3.  the  rock  which, 
hewn  out,  rolled  down  from  the  everlasting  hills 
(Dan.  il.). — How  unbelief  turns  the  warning  of  ruin 
into  a  new  and  ruinous  snare. — How  the  fear  of  the 
people's  faith  restrained  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  in 
their  assaults. — The  embarrassment  and  impotence 
of  the  Jewish  Council :  1.  Pressed  within  by  the 
spiritual  words  of  the  Lord ;  2.  pressed  without  by 
the  people's  temper. — The  maUgnity  of  unbehef 
reaches  its  chmax  in  the  feeling  of  its  own  impo- 
tence. 

VI.  The  Marriage  op  the  King's  Son.  The 
old  Scripture  lesson  for  the  twentieth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  Ch.  xxii.  1-14. — The  kingdom  of  heaven 
a  wedding  feast,  which  God  has  prepared  for  His 
Son  — All  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  invitation  to 
this  wedding. — Two  kinds  of  guilt  in  dealing  with 
the  invitation  ;  1.  Contempt  of  the  invitation  :  dis- 
honoring (a)  the  King,  (J)^the  King's  Son,  (c)  the 
inviting  messengers.  2.  Contempt  of  the  feast  it> 
self :  (a)  dishonoring  the  blessedness  of  the  feast  in 
gross  carnality  and  service  of  the  world ;  (6)  dishon- 
oring the  holiness  and  consecration  of  the  feast,  in 
preferring  the  beggarly  fellowships  of  the  world. — 
The  guilt  of  remaining  away,  and  the  guilt  of  appear- 
ing ill  (without  the  wedding-garment). — The  dif- 
ference and  the  common  glory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants.  1.  The  difference :  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  invitation  to  the  feast ;  the  New  Testament  is 
the  feast  itself.  2.  The  common  glory :  grace  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Covenant  as  well  as 
ttie  New ;  and  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  justice  runs 


through  the  New  Covenant  as  well  as  the  Old  (the 
guests  are  examined). — The  best  thing  in  our  earthlj 
life  is,  that  in  it  we  are  invited  to  the  feast  of  th« 
salvation  of  God. — The  true  and  proper  loss  of  life 
in  life  is  the  despising  the  invitation  to  God's  great 
least. — How  God  in  His  mercy  condescends  to  reprO' 
sent  Himself  as  an  embarrassed  host,  who  fears  for 
the  dishonoring  of  His  feast,  and  prays  us  to  come.—" 
All  God's  martyrs  are  persecuted  messengers  of  i  nvi. 
tation. — How  it  can  come  to  pass  that  unbehef  should 
rise  in  rebelUon  against  the  invitation  to  the  free 
gift  of  blessedness. — Indifference  which  undervalues 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  earthly  cares,  and  fanat- 
icism which  persecutes  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  are 
fundamentally  one  and  the  same  self-seeking  worldli- 
ness,  though  assuming  different  forms. — All  God's 
judgments  are  the  counterparts  or  antitheses  of 
slighted  feasts  and  invitations. — The  Lord's  armies, 
which  He  sends  out  for  retribution  (Eomans,  etc.) ; 
or,  heaven  and  earth  must  contend  for  the  honor  of 
the  Lord  and  His  Son. — All  the  endless  confusion  of 
the  course  of  this  world  must  subserve  the  one  clear 
end  of  God. — The  passing  over  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  from  the  first  invited  to  the  new  guests. — 
The  ingratitude  of  those  who  would  not  come  cannot 
invahdate  the  feast ;  the  wedding  is  fully  furnished 
and  crowded  nevertheless. — In  the  Church  of  the 
gospel  the  law  is  bom  again. — Friend,  how  earnest 
thou  in  hither  ?  or,  lawlessness  (Antinomianism)  in 
the  Church,  and  its  judgment. — Holy  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  rule  of  Christ  in  the  midst 
of  it. — The  eternal  consecration  of  the  eternal  feast 
of  Christ. — Outer  darkness  ;  or,  the  punishment  of 
the  servants  of  men's  precepts,  and  the  scornera  of 
the  law,  the  same. — Many  are  called,  etc.,  or  the 
difference  between  the  external  and  the  internal 
Church :  (a)  called,  elect ;  (6)  many,  few  ;  (c)  re 
maining  without,  new  and  different  guests. 

Selections  from  other  Homiletical  Commentarien 

1.  The  Question  and  the  Counter-Question 
— Starke  : — From  Zeinus:  The  anti-christian  spirit 
arrogates  to  itself  all  power  in  the  Church,  and  will 
lord  it  over  all  things  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). — Spiritual 
councils,  synods,  and  consistories,  not  only  may  err, 
but  have  erred,  and  err  to  this  day ;  so  that  we  must 
not  obey  them  further  than  they  conform  to  the  word 
of  God. — Most  necessary  it  is  to  use  prudence  in 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth. — Sometimes 
the  cunning  of  the  enemy  can  be  met  and  unmasked 
by  a  little  counter-question. 

0-erlach: — The  mysterious  answer  which  Jesm 
had  given  them  the  first  time  (John  ii.)  had  remained 
dark  to  their  minds. — Christ's  counter-question  wai 
by  no  means  a  mere  evidence  of  His  prudence,  or  an 
evasive  reply  ;  but  He  opens  up  to  His  euemies  the 
way  to  acknowledge  His  Messiahship,  for  if  they 
believed  in  John,  they  must  receive  his  testhnouy 
concerning  Jesus  as  the  M«ssia''; 

2.  The  Two  Sons. — Starke : — Two  sorts  of  men ; 
manifest  sinners,  and  hypocrites. — Qiiesnel:  What 
would  have  been  to  man,  in  a  state  of.  innocence, 
pleasure,  is  now  hard  work  on  account  of  sin.— 
Cramer :  To  sin  is  human,  but  to  continue  in  sin  is 
devihsh. — We  must  never  give  up  all  hope  of  the 
vilest  sinner. — Behold,  Jesus  receiveth  the  vilest  sin 
ners,  pubhcans  and  harlots  \—Hedinger :  Hypoc  itea 
promise  much  and  keep  Uttle. — Obstinate  per-ons 
are  hard  to  convert. — Good  examples  Df  penitents 
should  draw'sinners  to  follow  them. 
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ffeub^er : — The  first  application  is  to  the  persons 
named  in  ver.  3 1  ;  the  second,  to  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tales.  But  the  parable  is  for  all  men  generally. — 
Those  that  are  converted  late  often  become  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  those  who  are  relapsing  from 
early  zeal. — The  summoning  "  Go  work "  is  for 
every  man. — True  improvement  comes  from  action, 
not  from  wishing  and  promising. 

3.  The  Wicked  Hosbakdmen. — StarJce: — From 
Qweanel :  Ministers  of  the  divine  word  must  regard 
fiieir  flocks  as  a  vineyard  of  the  Lord. — The  rulers 
of  the  Church  are  often  its  greatest  persecutors,  and 
most  responsible  for  its  corruptions. — The  Son  of 
God  is  heir  of  all  things :  whosoever  rejects  Him 
here  has  no  part  in  the  heavenly  inheritance. — Those 
who  cast  Jesus  out  of  their  hearts,  cast  Him  also 
out  of  the  vineyard  which  He  purchased  with  His 
blood. — Zeisius:  The  wicked  are  very  often  made 
unconsciously  to  bear  witness  against  themselves. — 
The  time  of  retribution  will  come. 

Gerlach : — The  number  of  the  prophets  increased 
In  the  later  ages  of  the  Israelitish  people ;  so  also, 
the  longer  the  Church  lives,  the  further  the  indi- 
vidual advances,  the  more  abundant  are  the  tokens 
of  God's  grace. — He  sent  his  son  (xxi.  37,  comp. 
Heb.  i.  2).  Important  passage,  showing  how  Christ 
essentially  distinguished  Himself  from  all  the  former 
messengers  of  God,  by  His  own  pecuhar  relation  to 
His  heavenly  Father. — The  husbandmen  know  the 
eon :  thus  Christ  declares  that  His  enemies  knew 
who  He  was,  or  at  least  that  they  were  guilty  of 
iheir  own  ignorance.  He  tells  them  also  why  they 
ivatched  for  His  life  :  because  they  feared  He  would 
^ke  from  them  their  usurped  authority. — Human 
nature,  in  rebellion  against  Christ,  has  a  right  in- 
stinct, that  if  it  could  overcome  Sim,  it  would  over- 
come all  opposition. 

Beubner  : — The  high  priests  acted  as  the  agents 
or  representatives  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  prince  of 
this  world.  If  Jesus  could  be  destroyed,  all  would 
be  won  for  Satan. — The  Church  of  Christ  often  the 
stage  of  most  frightful  cruelty. — God's  judgments 
become  more  and  more  severe. — The  Jewish  people 
monument  of  divine  mercy  and  justice. 

4.  The  Corner-Stone.  —  Starke :  —  From  Can- 
ttein :  The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  is  Christ : 
1  Cor.  iii.  11  ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6-8.— The 
Saviour  falls  on  no  one  as  a  judgment,  who  has  not 
already  by  unbehef  stumbled  at  Him. — So  bhnd  are 
the  ungodly,  that  they  fear  men,  while  they  have  no 
fear  of  God. 

Heuhner : — The  Old  Testament  had  foretold  the 
rejection  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  New  Testament 
foretells  to  us  the  apostasy  from  Christianity,*  for 
the  warning  and  confirmation  of  believers.-— Jesus 

*  [In  German  :  den-  AJ>faU  vom  CHEiSTRNTnTTM,  Jrom 
Christianity^  not  of  Christendom,  a.s  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  it, 
which  would  require  in  6err  in :  d&n  Abfall  deb  Ghbi- 
m  wan.— P.  S.] 


'  honored  the  Scripture,  and  everywhere  saw  in  it  the 
I  counsel  of  God  indicated.     Ought  not  this  to  inspire 
the  Christian  with  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  ? 
I  — What  wise  one  of  this  world,  what  human  reason, 
I  would   have  conceived,  under  the  cross,  that   this 
man,  hanging  suspended  between  two  malefactors, 
and  despised  by  all,  would  one  day  receive  the  wor- 
ship of  the  whole  world  ? — This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and    it   is   marvellous  in  oulr   eyes. — Vain   are  all 
attempts    and   devices    to   suppress    the   truth,   or 
thwart  the  counsel  of  God. — It  is  madness  to  rush 
against   the   rock ;    it   is   for  us   only  to   rest   and 
build   on. — The   doom   of   the   despisers   of   God's 
grace. 

5.  The  Wedding  Feast,  ch.  xxii.  1-14. — Starke: 
— The  blind  world  often  regards  the  good  messen- 
gers, who  invite  them  to  a  heavenly  feast,  as  theii 
enemies. — God  is  great,  not  only  in  His  love,  but 
also  in  His  anger. — Cramer :  Joyful  word :  All 
things  are  ready  !  Alarming  word :  Thou  art  not 
ready! — Osiander :  Let  all  take  care  that  they  do 
not  slight  the  gospel,  that  God  may  not  take  away 
His  word  ("  and  give  it  to  others  "). — Quesnel :  Ie 
the  work  of  salvation  there  is  no  respect  of  persona. 
— Cramer :  In  heaven  there  are  only  good,  in  hell 
only  wicked  ;  but  in  the  militant  Church  there  are 
tares  and  wheat  together  (Gregor.  M.  Homil.  38). — 
He  was  speechless ;  Job  ix.  3 ;  Ps.  cxxx.  3. — Zeisites ; 
The  small  number  of  the  elect  should  make  no  Chris- 
tian despond,  or  weaken  his  hope  of  salvation ;  but 
only  cause  him  to  rub  all  sleep  out  of  his  eyes. — Not 
external  communion  with  the  Church,  but  divine 
election  through  faith,  saves  us. 

Gerlach  :  The  wedding  feast  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  mankind,  when  He  assumed  our  flesh. — The 
highways,  the  places  where  men  most  congregate. 

Heubner : — My  dinner.  God  has  made  all  pro- 
vision for  our  ■  salvation,  and  that  in  the  most  abun- 
dant manner. — The  climax :  1.  Seize,  hold  fast  and 
imprison,  those  to  whom  all  houses  and  hearts  should 
be  opened  ;  2.  Scorn,  despise  in  word  and  act,  those 
to  whom  men  are  bound  to  show  the  greatest  respect 
and  love ;  3.  Kill,  those  for  whom  the  longest  life 
should  be  desired. — Christianity  is  offered  to  us 
without  merit. — The  wisdom  of  God  knows  even  how 
to  derive  good  from  evil. — The  Jews'  contempt  foi 
the  gospel  sent  it  over  to  the  Gentiles. — All  without 
distinction  are  invited. — Different  receptions  of  the 
invitation  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  goodness 
and  earnestness  of  the  call  of  mercy. 

Eofacker : — The  righteous  judgment  of  God 
upon  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel. — lieinhard : — 
The  predominant  spirit  of  every  age  furnishes  its 
own  pretexts  for  repelling  the  appeals  of  the  gospel 
— J.  J.  Rambach : — The  vain  hope  of  false  Chris- 
tians. 

[Comp.  also  Matthew  Henry,  on  the  parable  of 
the  Marriage  Feast,  on  which  he  is  quite  full  uid 
rich  for  practical  purposes. — P,  S.J 


CHAP.  XXII.  16-22. 
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B.  J%e  Attack  of  the  fferodians  or  the  Politicians,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     Ch.  XXII.  15-22. 
(Mark  xli.  13-17;  Luke  xx.  20-26.     The  Oonpelfor  the  iZd  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

15  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  [ensnare,  en 

16  trap]  him  in  his  talk  [with  a  word,  h  Aoyw].'  And  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  dia 
ciples  with  the  Herodians,''  saying.  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachcai 
the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man  [one,  ov — ouSevos]  :  for  thoii 

17  regardest  not  the  person  of  men.     Tell  us  therefore,  What  thinkest  thou?     Is  it  lawful 

18  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or  not?     But  Jesus  perceived  [knowing,  yvov's]   their  wick- 

19  edness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites.?     Shew  me  the  tribute  money  [to 

20  vofiiaixa.  tov  K-rjvcrov].  And  tliey  brought  unto  him  a  penny  [denary].'  And  he  saitb 
unto  them,   Whose  is  this  image  and    superscription    [the   inscription,   rj  iin,ypa<^r]]l 

21  They  say  unto  him,  Cesar's.  Thensaith  he  unto  them.  Render'' therefore  unto  Cesai 
the  things  which  are  Cesar's  [the  things  of  Caesar  to  C»sar,  to.  Katcrapos  KatVapi]  ;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's   [the  things  of  God  to  God,  ra  tov  ®eo5  tw  Oew] 

22  When  they  had  heard  these  words,  they  marvelled,  and  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

1  Ver.  15— ["OiTfDs  avrhv  Tray  iSe  va  w  a  iv  (from  wayi^,  a  snare,  a  trap)  ^v  \6yw,  L.inge:  um  ihn  (mlt 
List)  zufangen  in  einem  Ausaprucfi ;  Ewald :  durch  ein  Wort.  The  word  here  refers  to  the  artful  question  in  ver.  17, 
tc  which,  they  thought,  He  must  either  answer  yes  or  no,  and  in  either  case  fatally  compromise  Himself  Mever;  "  e  p 
K6y i^,  in  einer  Rede,  d.  h.,  in  einem  Ausspmche,  welchen  er  thwn  wurde.  JHeser  ist  als  Falle  oder  SchUnfft 
(7ra7i  s)  ffedacht.^^    In  Cod.  Sinait,  the  words  ;   tV  ^oyw,  are  omitted. — P.  3.] 

*  Ter.  1 6. — [Dr.  Lan^e  inserts  after  Herodians  in  small  type  :  "  Politicians,  adherents  of  the  Roman  party  of  the  Hero- 
dian  house.'* — P.  B.] 

3  Ver.  19.— [At]  cap  tov.     See  the  Critical  J^otes  on  xviii.  28  and  xx.  2.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  21.— ['A  tt  (f  5  o  t  6 ,  reddite,  render  as  a  due,  not :  Sore,  date,  aa  a  gift.  Comp.  Eom.  xiii.  7 :  airiSore  odt 
irSffi  ras  0<peiKas,  Bender  unto  all  their  dues.  Tertullian  (De  idol.  15):  ^'Beddite  imaginem  Ccesari  q^ice  in  nwirmji 
est,  ei  imaginem  Dei  Deo  qute  in  tixymine  est." — P.  8.] 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  15.   Then -went  the   Pharisees.  —  The 

Pharisees  formed  the  main  element  in  the  deputation 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  aimed  to  annihilate  the  Lord 
by  a  stroke  of  authority.  But  their  blow  He  had 
made  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  They  stood  aa  per- 
sons who  were  stripped  of  their  spiritual  authority  ; 
while  He,  by  the  same  words  which  stripped  them, 
demonstrated  His  own  Messianic  power,  and  remained 
in  the  temple  as  its  actual  Lord.  His  authority  with 
the  people,  which  it  was  sought  to  impair,  was  thus 
Btrengthened  anew.  His  enemies  enter  into  the  fact  of 
their  position ;  yet  not  with  repentance  and  obedience, 
but  with  a  hypocritical  acknowledgment,  that  they 
might  again  ensnare  Him  by  cunning.  This  they 
could  compass  only  by  bringing  Him  into  suspicion 
of  the  crime,  of  which  they  were  themselves  con- 
scious, of  exciting  machinations  against  the  Roman 
government.  They  wanted  a  pohtical  Messiah  :  that 
He  would  not  become.  They  now  sought  to  involve 
Him  iu  the  appearance  of  being  a  political  Messiah, 
in  order  that  they  might  hand  Him  over  to  the  Ro- 
man authorities  as  an  insurrectionary.  They  would 
suggest  to  Him,  or  Impose  upon  Him,  the  sedition  of 
their  own  hearts,  that  thus  they  might  ruin  Him. 
Thus  they  went  further  and  further  into  the  most 
abandoned  course  of  lying,  urged  by  the  exasperation 
which  His  last  great  wammg  parables  had  provoked 
to  the  uttermost.  How  great  this  exasperation  was, 
aj'pears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Pharisees  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Kome,  who 
made  tb  'S  attack,  and  connected  themselves,  for  the 
accompushment  of  their  purpose,  with  the  Herodian 
poUtioii  party.    And  the  greatness  of  their  obd:'xacy 


and  blindness  appears  in  this,  that  after  all  they  ao 
tuaUy  brought  Him  to  the  cross  under  the  charge  of 
being  a  pohtical  Messiah,  although  He  rebuked  and 
repelled  every  solicitation  to  utter  a  seditious  word. 
They  hoped  to  succeed  in  their  temptation,  because 
they  were  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  absolutism  which 
regards  every  departure  from  its  laws  and  demands 
as  rebellion  and  revolution. 

And  took  counsel It  is  a  counsel  of  cunning. 

Their  purpose  is  now  to  confront  Him  as  private  per- 
sons, who  have  much  respect  for  His  person ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  a  perilous  question  ready. 
Hence  the  new  assault  upon  our  Lord  assumes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  distinct  party  attacks.  The  Phar- 
isees take  the  lead  with  theirs ;  and  theirs  was,  in- 
deed, the  most  cunningly  devised.  The  Sadduceea 
then  follow,  in  an  attack  more  direct  and  outspoken, 
though  equally  disguised  as  to  its  ultimate  purpose. 
And  then  come,  lastly,  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees' 
party,  and  try  their  strength  on  His. 

Ver.  16.  Their  disciples  with  the  Herodians. 
— It  was  part  of  the  cunning  of  this  new  attack,  that 
the  Pharisees — the  most  dignified  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin — who  had  just  officially  encountered  Jesus, 
did  not  now  appear  before  Him  in  the  new  character 
of  hypocritical  submission.  He  should  by  no  means 
know  their  design.  Hence  they  sent  their  disciples, 
young  and  unknown  persons,  who  were  studen  ts  of 
the  science  of  expounding  Scripture.  But  for  tbes 
they  had  been  able  to  provide  an  accompaniment  of 
political  partisans,  Herodians,  probably  also  of  Ihs 
younger  sort.  They  were  the  high-born  acadendcal 
youth  of  Jerusalem :  an  appropriate  organ  to  use  in 
a  temptation  to  theocratical  revolution  around  th« 
temple  of  Zion.  Meyer  :  "  The  Herodians  were  that 
party  of  the  Jews  who  were  devoted  to  the  royal 
house  of  Herod — a  party  poUtical,  not  hierarchical, 
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yet  not  purely  Roman  ;  popular  royalists,  in  opposi- 
lioQ  to  the  pure  principle  of  the  theocracy,  but  also 
to  the  unpopulai  Roman  dominion  (against  Caesar), 
eiding  with  the  powerful  Pharisees  from  policy  and 
according  to  circumstances.  JFor  other  and  in  part 
very  singular  interpretations,  see  Wolf  and  Eocher 
in  he*  The  passage  in  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xiv.  15,  10, 
refers  to  other  circumstances,  eomp,  Ewald,  p.  196. 
To  regard  them  as  adherents  of  the  Roman  govem- 
<ncnt  generally  (and  not  specifically  a  faction  devoted 
to  the  Herodian  family),  is  forbidden  by  the  special 
name  which  they  bore.  It  was  deep  cunning  in  the 
hierarchy  to  unite  themselves  with  this  royalist  fac- 
tion ;  for  thus  they  hoped  to  embolden  Jesus  to  utter 
a  word  which  might  be  interpreted  against  the  cen- 
sus-tribute. Their  flattering  introduction  had  this 
design ;  and  their  further  plan  was  to  urge  a  political 
complaint  against  Him  before  the  Roman  authorities. 
Comp.  Luke  xx.  20.  But,  should  an  affirmative  an- 
swer upset  this  scheme,  they  would  at  least  succeed 
in  placing  the  Herodians  in  antagonism  to  Him." 
Rather,  they  would  in  this  case  make  Him  hateful  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  His  unconditional  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  Herodians  were,  after  all,  anti-theocratic  in  their 
sentiments,  and  could  only  wear  the  mask  of  a  patri- 
otic royalism,  which  might  serve  as  a  temptation  to 
the  Lord.  A  third  contingency,  that  Jesus  might 
decline  giving  any  answer.  His  opponents  seem 
scarcely  to  have  at  all  contemplated.  It  may  have 
occurred  to  their  minds,  however,  that  they  might 
possibly  use  Hun  yet  as  a  tool  in  a  gigantic  rebel- 
lion. 

Master,  we  know A  cuiming  hint,f  that  they 

were  ready  to  pay  Him  honor  as  the  Messiah.  In 
a  sincere  spirit  Nicodemus  said  the  same  thing  John 
Ui.  2. 

That  Thou  ait  true  :  truthful.— With  all  their 
deceit,  they  actually  thought  this.  The  most  aban- 
doned falsehood  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  His 
pure  sincerity. 

Thou  teaoheat  the  way  of  God  in  truth. — 
Hypocritical  recognition,  (1)  of  His  doctrine,  and  (2) 
of  His  manner  of  teaching  or  His  orthodoxy.  The 
way  of  God,  in  the  Jewish  scholastic  sense  ;  emphat- 
ically, the  practical  instruction  which  came  from  God 
Himself  and  represents  His  will ;  the  revelation  of 
God  as  the  standard  for  human  conduct.  See  Bret- 
sohneider,  sub  i'jSo%. 

Neither  carest  Thou  for  any  one. — A  cun- 
ning temptation  to  lift  Himself,  in  His  proud  con- 
sciousness, above  all  respect  or  care  for  the  Roman 
authorities.  They  had  indeed  found  that  their  power 
had  no  effect  to  intimidate  Him  in  the  way  of  truth. 
But  they  might  have  known  that  His  independence 
was  always  connected  with  the  purest  submission  to 
the  powers  that  are.  Their  involuntary  acknowledg- 
ment shines  through  their  false  speech. 

Regardest  not  the  pei  sou  of  men n  p  <i  o-  lo- 

B  0  1-  is  the  outward  appearance :  the  representative 
if  an  authority.     Oi'  fiAeireis  Trpoa-anTOi'  is  essentially 


*  [The  Eflinb  trsl.  reiirla  here:  "For  some  remarkable 
ftM^«,  «6e  Wolf,'' — mistaking  probably  the  sehr  sonderhare 
l>eutu'ngeii  of  the  original  jor  wunaerbare  Andeutunffen. 
Mistalcea  of  this  kind,  whether  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
01  ^hf  G-erman  language,  and  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  om'ssions 
tnii  L'liangt'S,  occur  on  every  page,  yea  almost  in  every  sen- 
tence of  this  and  several  preceding  chapters,  and  siigijest  the 
BuppOBition  that  the  nomina'  translators,  who  conid  hardly 
be  capable  of  such  blunders,,  employed  other  and  inferior 
Hands.— P.  S.] 

t  [A  cunning  and  malignaat  captatio  benevolentitB,  as 
Meyer  calls  IL— P.  81 


the  same  as  Luke's  ou  Kan^iven  -wpdaonrov,  ver.  2' 
but  stronger. 

Ver.  17.  Is  it  lawful  ?— To  the  Jew.  De  Wette 
"  According  to  theocratical  principles,  which  regard 
ed  Jehovah  as  the  only  King  in  Israel."  The  theo 
cratical  prerogative,  however,  had  not  interfered  with 
the  representation  of  Jehovah  by  human  kings  in  Is- 
rael ;  and  the  IsraeUtes  had  paid  tribute  always  to 
them.  In  fact,  they  had  in  past  times  paid  tribute 
even  to  foreign  potentates — the  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, etc.  How  then,  in  the  face  of  such  precedents, 
could  the  question  be  urged  as  it  was  urged  on  the 
present  occasion  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  fanaticism  had  increased 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  it  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  culmination  which 
it  reached  at  last  in  the  Jewish  war.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  was  also  increasing  in  strength.  Thus, 
while  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  human  king  might 
generally  be  lawful,  it  was  otherwise  with  a  heathen 
king,  especially  Cssar,  who  threatened  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Messiah  as  His  dark  rival  in  the  rule  of 
the  world ;  this  might  appear  apostasy  from  the  theoc- 
racy and  the  hope  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  In  this 
spirit  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (Joseph.  Atitiq.  xviii.  1 ; 
Acts  V.  37)  had  refused  the  census  of  the  Romans ; 
regarding  it  as  the  decisive  sign  of  servitude.  And 
certainly  the  Jews  might  have  been  justified  in  re- 
fusing all  political  homage  to  the  Csesar,  if  the  history 
of  the  theocracy  had  not  established  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  rehgious  and  the  political  element,  and  in- 
troduced and  accustomed  them  to  such  a  differ- 
ence between  the  Church  and  the  State.  But  fanati- 
cism ignored  this  distinction  as  a  temporary  abuse, 
and  supposed  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  it 
would  disappear  ;  meanwhile  it  was  a  disorder  that 
must  be  cunningly  submitted  to  as  a  necessity.  Christ 
opposes  to  their  temptation  the  perfect  and  clear  dis- 
tinction as  it  was  appointed  by  God.  The  question ; 
"Is  it  lawful ? "  of  itself  obscures  the  supposition  of 
duty  ;  and  the  question ;  "  Must  we,  as  servants  of  the 
theocracy,  refuse  the  tribute  ?  "  meant,  in  other  words : 
Must  we  resist  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  rise 
up  in  rebelhon  ? 

Or  not  7 — The  not  lawful  they  would  fain  have 
put  in  His  mouth. 

Ver.  18.  Hypocrites. — Bengel:  ^^  Jesus  verum 
se  eis  oslendit  ui  dixeratii,  ver.  16." 

Ver.    19.    The   tribute-money The   coin   in 

which  the  tribute  is  paid.  Ubicunque  numisma 
regis  alicujus  obtinet,  illic  incolce  rcgem  istum  pro 
domino  agnoscunt.     Maimon.  in  Gezelah,  v.  18. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Whose  is  this  image?  —  The 
Lord's  answer  gains  infinitely  in  emphasis  when  we 
connect  it  with  the  action  in  which  He  clothes  it. 
Bearing  this  coin  in  their  hands,  they  were  obUged 
to  appear  before  Him  as  the  subjects  of  Csesar,  and 
themselves  read  the  decision  of  their  own  question  in 
the  word  "  Cffisar."  But  the  truth  of  the  answer  con- 
sists in  this,  that  every  one  has  subjected  himself  to 
the  actual  obligations  of  a  State  who  has  entered  into 
its  rights,  as  symbolized  by  its  currency.  Or,  he  who 
acknowledges  the  ruler's  right  of  coining,  acknowl- 
edges also  his  right  to  tribute ;  he  who  tskes  the 
coin  from  Csesar,  must  give  it  back  to  h'm  agaia 
Thus  Jesus  makes  the  payment  of  tribute  a  duty  of 
virtual  obligation.  The  coin  is  already  Cai'Ac'a.  Bui 
the  word  is  t  a  Ka.irrapos,the  things  of  Cwsar , 
and  it  includes  therefore  all  the  obligations  to  tht 
State.  But  this  obedience  nrust  ever  be  conditioned 
by  obedience  to  God,  to  whom  all  must  pay  the  tril» 
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i^e  of  T  A  T  o  C  &fov,the  things  of  God.  And  here 
we  must  not  think  merely  of  any  particular  tribute — 
the  temple-tribute  (the  usual  interpretation),  or  re- 
pentance (Ebrard) — but  of  all  religious  obligations. 
Erasmus :  Give  to  God  that  which  has  the  image  and 
iuscription  of  God,  the  soul  {quod  Dei  habet  inscrip- 
tioiiem  et  imagiTmni^  i.  c,  animum). 

Ver.  21.  And  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's. — The  word  was  not  only  a  precept,  but  also  a 
correction ;  since  they  denied  to  the  Father  Himself,  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  honor  due  to  Him.  And  so 
also  the  word :  "  Eender  unto  Csesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,"  might  have  spared  them  the  Jewish 
■var,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall 
of  their  nation. 

[The  answer  of  our  Saviour  in  ver.  21  is  perhaps 
the  wisest  answer  ever  given  to  any  question,  cer- 
tainly the  wisest  which  could  possibly  be  made 
in  this  case,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  ene- 
mies who  elicited  it,  "marvelled  and  left  Him."  It 
establishes  the  rights,  regulates  the  duties,  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  and  their  subjects.  It  contains  the 
fundamental  principle  and  guide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
created  so  much  trouble  and  persecution  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  If  men  would  always  strictly 
adhere  to  this  rule,  there  never  would  be  a  hostile 
collision  between  the  two  powers,  which  are  both  of 
divine  origin  and  authority,  the  one  for  the  temporal, 
the  other  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  and  which 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct  and  independent  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  without  mixture  and  confusion,  aud 
yet  without  antagonism,  but  in  friendly  relation  in 
view  of  their  common  origin  in  God,  and  their  com- 
mon end  and  completion  in  the  ^amKiia  ttjs  d6^Tjs, 
where  God  shall  be  all  in  all. — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  to  revolution,  through 
the  students  and  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  in- 
struments of  His  enemies. 

2.  The  Messiah  Himself  divides  here  the  theoc- 
racy, which  was  both  Church  and  State,  into  Church 
and  State  as  two  distinct  parts :  He  consigns  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  to  Csesar,  while  He  Umits  and 
conditions  it  by  the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  Sender  unto  CoBsar  that  which  is  C<ssar's. — 
Here  the  duty  of  obedience  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
of  the  existing  dominion.  Csesar  had  the  coin,  there- 
fore it  should  be  ^ven  to  him ;  Caesar  had  the  pow- 
er, therefore  he  should  be  obeyed.  De  Wette  dis- 
tinguishes in  a  futile  way  between  the  principles  of 
conscience,  of  right,  and  of  power  and  prudence. 
Prudence  is  also  matter  of  conscience.  To  revolt 
against  authority,  is  contrary  to  conscience.  Politi- 
cal obligations  have  entered  in,  as  matter  of  fact, 
wherever  people  have  settled  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pohtical  rights.  Hence  the  passages,  Rom. 
xiii.  1;  1  Tun.  ill,  2;  iPet.  il.  13,  lY,  belong  here. 
On  the  distinction  between  legitimate  and  unright- 
lous  dominion,  this  text  says  nothing.  But  it  does 
fay  that  he  who  has  accepted  the  pi  otection  of  an 
actual  government,  has  entered  into  its  political  con- 
stitution, and  acknowledged  thereby  its  rights.  The 
legitimist  feeling  of  devotion  to  an  oppressed  power 
must  maintain  its  propriety  by  banishment  and  suffer- 
ing with  It.  It  can  co-exist  with  the  new  bond  of 
•7'  jecrion  only  as  a  wish,  a  sentiment,  a  longing  for 


deliverance.  Enjoying  the  protection  of  the  exisi  r; 
power,  it  must  submit  to  the  obligations  which  thence 
arise.  But  the  antithesis,  "  Unto  God  that  which  is 
God's,"  is  self-characterized  as  the  higher  or  absolute 
principle,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  former.  Comp 
Acts  iv.  1 9  [which  contains  the  right  of  disobedience 
to  the  temporal  power,  where  it  clearly  contradicti 
the  laws  of  God.— P.  S.]. 

4.  Money  represents  the  palpable  earthly  side  of 
government  and  civil  relations.  Ho  who,  in  the  im. 
press  of  the  coin,  is  acknowledged  as  the  ruler  ovei 
the  money  of  the  land,  is  thereby  marked  out  as  the 
ruler  of  the  land.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  tlie 
money  circulation  is  a  permanent  symbol  of  political 
subjection  and  mark  of  allegiance.*  But,  over  against 
the  external  and  visible  dominion  of  Caesar  over  the 
civil  life,  there  is  the  immediate  dominion  of  God 
over  the  internal  and  unseen  hfe.  These  two  domin- 
ions are  not  indeed  co-ordinate ;  the  latter  is  supreme 
over  the  former ;  but  it  has  a  pre-eminence  which  ad- 
mits of  a  certain  appearance  of  division  between  the 
power  of  Ciesar  and  the  power  of  God.  But  the  im- 
press of  God  is  upon  the  spirit ;  therefore  the  Ufe  of 
the  soul  must  be  given  to  God.  By  the  requirement : 
"  Give  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  Christ 
certainly,  as  Gerlach  remarks,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  way  in  which  they  might  become  really  free  again ; 
yet  not  in  any  such  sense  as  would  encourage  them 
to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  old  theocracy.  Obedience 
to  God  will  make  Christendom  free  from  the  violence 
of  secular  power,  and  ready  for  admission  into  the 
perfect  kingdom  of  God. 

6.  The  right  distinction  between  that  which  is 
God's  and  that  which  is  CEesar's,  must  lead  to  the 
true  unity  of  life  ;  while  the  confusion  of  these  two 
must  lead  to  division,  lie,  and  hypocrisy.  The  Jewish 
hierarchy,  in  their  superstition,  made  some  scruple 
whether  they  should  pay  Ca;sar  his  tribute ;  and  thea 
they  threw  their  own  Messiah  to  him,  whose  golden 
fidelity  displayed  most  gloriously  the  image  of  God. 

6.  Langii  opus  Bibl.:  We  may  easily  imagine 
how  ashamed  these  conceited  young  men  must  have 
felt  when  they  departed :  wicked  as  they  were  they 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  and  their  teachers 
must  have  nothing  b>it  confusion  to  expect  from  their 
encounters  with  Christ. 

Y.  The  peculiar  case  where  the  magistrate  con- 
founds pohtical  and  spiritual  subjugation,  and  exerts 
tyranny  over  conscience,  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  did 
and  many  others,  is  here  not  taken  into  account,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Roman  government  at  the  time  of 
Christ  tolerated  and  respected  the  rights  of  con- 
science, aud  for  some  time  even  protected  the  Chris- 
tians (though  not  Christ  Himself)  against  the  fanat- 
icism of  the  Jews. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PEAOTIOAL. 

The  temptation  of  our  Lord  to  pronounce  a  watcn- 
word  of  rebellion  :  1.  The  cunning  attempt  of  the  en& 
mies ;  2.  the  instruments ;  3.  the  issue. — The  political 
temptations  of  Christians  :  1.  To  refuse  tribute  (uisur- 
rectiou  and  rebellion) ;  2.  to  sacrifice  the  conscience 

*  [Comp.  QtTESNFX  in  loc. :  "  The  imafre  of  princes  stamp- 
ed on  their  coin  denote.s  tbat  temporal  things  belong  all  tfl 
their  ffoverniince ;  and  the  imiige  of  God  imprinted  on  the 
soul  of  man  teaehe.s  that  whatever  use  he  makes  either  o* 
himself  or  of  the  creatures,  ought  to  be  referred  to  God.  .  . 
Princes  [PLUlers]  being  more  the  images  of  God  than  atoei 
men,  ought  a]8<»  to  render  to  God  whatever  they  roeoiv* 
from  men,  by  directing  it  all  to  His  glory."— P  B.] 
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(servility).* — Christ  supreme  victor  over  all  the  cun- 
.Qing  and  all  the  violence  of  His  enemies. — The  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  Ps,  ii. ;  their  snares,  Prov.  xxix.  5. — 
Cunning,  the  ancient  fellow  of  violence,  especially  in 
the  government  of  the  hierarchy.— Christ's  victory  over 
cunning  is  the  victory  of  God's  kingdom  over  cunning. 
— The  contest  of  the  Lord  with  the  cunning  of  His 
foes  tended  to  the  glorification  of  His  wisdom.  1. 
They  take  counsel :  He  is  thoroughly  prepared.  2. 
They  would  entangle  Him  :  He  seeks  to  deliver  them 
out  of  their  own  snare.  3.  They  praise  Him  in  order 
to  His  destruction;  He  rebukes  them,  in  order  to 
arouse  and  save  them.  4.  They  would  fain  involve 
Him  in  their  own  wicked  designs :  He  punishes  them 
in  His  righteousness.  6.  They  wish  to  judge  Him  as 
guilty  :  He  dismisses  them  as  Judge. — The  covenant 
of  the  hierarchs  and  Herodians  in  order  to  overwhelm 
Christ. — The  various  decisions  of  Christ  touching 
money. — The  salutary  distinction  of  Christ  between 
Church  and  State. — The  decision  of  Christ  upon  the 
rights  of  Cjesar :  1.  They  are  rights  which  are  deriv- 
ed from  God  ;  2.  they  are  co-ordinate  to  the  spiritual 
rights  of  the  church  ;  8.  they  are  subordinate  to  the 
rights  of  God. — The  weight  of  the  clause,  "  And  to 
God  that  which  is  God's." — Only  he  who  rightly  dis- 
tinguishes between  religious  and  civil  duties  will  know 
how  to  connect  them  aright. — The  hypocritical  blend- 
ing of  religion  and  policy :  1.  By  withholding  the 
dues  to  the  civil  government,  under  pretext  of  sav- 
ing the  rights  of  God  ;  2.  by  sacrificing  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  God  and  His  church  to  the  secular 
power. — The  enemies  of  the  Lord  gather  strength 
from  every  new  humiliation  to  harden  themselves 
afresh. — The  three  kinds  of  assault  which  His  ene- 

•  [The  precc?(lin}r  sentences  in  the  HomUetical  and  tbe 
concluding  pnrajrr.iphs  of  tlie  Doctrinal  sections,  nearly  half 
ft  column,  are  omittefl  entire  in  tbe  Edinb.  trsl.,  and  the 
Homiletical  Hints  wbicii  follow  are  either  omitted  or  arbi- 
trarily abridged. — P.  S.] 


mies  make  upon  the  cause  of  Christ:  1.  With  \l/» 
lence  ,  2.  with  cunning  ;  3.  with  cunning  and  vio-uncc 
combined. 

Starke  :  —  Canstein :  Wicked  hearts  are  onl? 
more  wicked  and  malicious  by  faithful  warnings. — 
The  two  kmds  of  serpents,  the  crooked  and  the 
straight  (  Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  first  cunning,  then  might).— 
Zeisius :  When  Christ  is  to  be  opposed,  Herod  and 
Pilate  soon  become  one. — Hypocrites  and  liars  have 
honey  on  their  lips,  and  gall  in  their  hearts,  Ps.  Iv. 
21. — Quesnel:  The  praise  of  ungodly  men  is  full  of 
snares. — Zeisius :  No  attack  and  no  cunning  of  any 
avail  against  the  Lord. — He  who  has  God's  word  and 
truth  on  his  side  is  sure  to  carry  off  the  victory. — 
Osiander  :  He  who  would  put  to  shame  God's  ser- 
vants will  himself  be  put  to  shame. — The  cunning 
which  would  entrap  wisdom  is  itself  caught. 

lAsco  .'—Christ  shows  here  that  it  is  not  His  pur- 
pose to  effect  any  change  in  earthly  pohtical  relations 
(that  is,  in  a  political  and  earthly  way). 

Heubner : — The  Truth,  Christ,  stands  here  in  the 
presence  of  falsehood. — It  is  the  vocation  of  the  pious 
to  have  to  move  among  those  who  continually  per- 
vert their  words. — The  Christian's  bearing  toward 
the  various  political  parties  in  the  world. — What  they 
did  in  cunning  and  mahce,  we  should  do  in  earnest 
sincerity  :  ask  Christ's  advice  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
and  conflict  of  duties. — The  Christian  living  under  a 
wicked  government  must  submit  in  all  things  that  do 
not  molest  his  conscience. — The  voice  of  the  gospel 
on  the  duties  of  subjects. — The  Christian  should  re- 
commend his  religion  by  his  civil  and  political  hon- 
esty.— Christ's  dignity  in  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions concerning  the  duties  of  subjects  and  rulers. 

Reinhard: — The  right  of  subjects  to  judge  the  rule 
and  commands  of  their  governors. — T.  W.  Wolf: — 
How  little  the  Lord  is  served  by  false  praise. — JJam- 
bach  : — The  most  pious  Christian  is  the  best  cit- 
izen. 


C.   27ie  Attack  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     Ch.  XXII.  23-33. 
(Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Luke  xx.  27-40.) 


The  same  day  came  to  him  the'  Sadducees,  which  [who]  say  that  there  is  no  resur- 
-■-■-' -  -   i^  -.     -      . 


23 

24  rection,  and  asked  him,  Saying,  Master,  Moses  said,  If  a  man  die,  having  no  children, 

25  his  brother  shall  marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother.     Now  there  were 
with  us  seven  brethren  [brothers]  :  and  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased, 

26  and,  having  no  issue,''  left  his  wife  unto  his  brother :  Likewise  the  second  also,  and  the 

27  third,  unto  the  seventh  [unto  the  seven,  cu;  tSv  ctttci].     And  last  of  all  the  woman  died 

28  also.     Therefore  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  for  they  all 

29  had  her.     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  do  err  [Ye  err,  go  astray,  irXavSo-^c], 

30  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.     For  in  the  resurrection  they  neilbei 

31  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God'  in  heaven.     But  as 
touching  [concerning]   the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was 

82  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6)?     God  is  not  the  God*  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living 
33  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they  were  astonished  at  this  doctrine. 

1  Ver.  23. — [The  article  Is  wantlnp:  in  Greek  and  should  be  omitted  In  the  trsl. — P.  S.] 

"^  Ver.  25. — [Literally  ;  and  the  first,  hamng  married,  died  (or ;  married  and  died),  anX  having  no  fl««f,  J«/l!  Aft 
^fe  to  hie  brother,  yajxitaas  ireKevrtjae  '  Ka\  fj.Tj  exo}v  air4pixa,  afprjKi,  k.t.A — P.  S.] 

»  Ver  H.—T-yv  Qeov  ia  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  etc.,  according  to  Mover  on  account  of  Mart  xU.  25  [wj  tiyy^hot  4v  roil 
voai  o^s]  ■ 


vJHAF.  XXII.  23-33. 
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<  Ver.  82.— The  seo^nd  @f6s  [before  veKpav]  Is  (■trickcn  out  by  Lachmann  on  the  authority  of  B.,  L.,  ami  other  anclfin 
M8S.  But  here,  too.  Meyer  defends  it,  and  exp.ains  the  emission  from  the  desire  of  copyibb'  to  conform  to  Mark  and 
f  uke.    [Omitted  in  Cod.  Siiiaitl 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vcr.  23.  Sadducees. — See  Exeg.  Notes  on  ch. 
Ill  7,  p.  71,  and  Winer's  article  upon  them. 

Who  say  (teach). — The  oi  before  \4yovres  must 
not  be  given  up,  though  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  and  other 
codices.     See  de  Wette. 

There  is  no  resurrection. — It  may  be  asked, 
how  far  and  in  what  sense  we  are  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Sadducees  as  a  temptation  ;  for,  doubtless, 
their  question  also,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was 
framed  with  a  view  to  entangle  our  Lord  in  some 
matter  of  accusation  ;  and  therefore  we  may  assume 
that  their  malice  was  the  counterpart  of  the  malice 
of  the  Pharisees.  It  was  the  last  consequence  of 
Pharisaism — which  no  Pharisee,  however,  would 
openly  express — that  no  tribute  was  to  be  given  to 
CiEsar,  but  that  his  government  was  to  be  overturned. 
Now,  this  was  the  position  to  which  they  wished 
Jesus  to  commit  Himself.  And  so  also  the  Saddu- 
cees— though  they  did  not  come  forward  with  an 
outspoken  denial  of  the  resurrection — hoped  that 
they  would  make  the  Lord  appear  nothing  but  a 
Sadducee,  and  thereby  effectually  rob  Him  of  all  His 
influence  and  authority  with  the  people.  Should 
they  not  thus  get  the  better  of  Him  before  the  mul- 
titude, it  was  probable  that  Jesus  would  give  some 
interpretation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  doctrine 
which  would  bring  Him  into  coUision  with  Moses 
and  the  law.  But  they  scarcely  expected  such  a 
solution  as  Jesus  gave ;  it  never  entered  their 
thoughts  that  He  would  make  so  clear  and  definite 
a  distinction  between  this  life  and  the  next.  They 
hoped  that  they  should  constrain  Him  publicly  to 
»vow  their  secret  doctrine,  even  as  the  Pharisees 
had  hoped  that  they  might  make  Him  declare  Him- 
self a  consummate  Pharisee. 

Ver.  24.  Master,  Moses  said. — Deut.  xxv.  5. 
They  freely  quoted  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  the 
Levirate  marriage.  It  was  ordained,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  families,  that  if  "■  pjan  died  without  male 
issue,  his  brother  should  marry  the  widow,  and  that 
the  first-bom  son  should  be  held  in  the  registers  to 
be  the  son  of  the  dead  brother.  (Miohaelis  :  Mosa- 
isches  Recht,  ii.  p.  98.)  On  this  passage  they  con- 
struct a  startling  example,  which  in  all  probabihty 
was  purely  fictitious  and  boldly  and  unscrupulously 
carried  out :  their  argument  taking  it  for  granted 
that,  if  there  were  ever  a  resurrection,  the  marriage 
must  needs  be  renewed  in  another  world.  Thus, 
their  design  was  to  show,  out  of  the  law  itself,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  something  unten- 
able, and  a  gross  absurdity. 

Ver.  26.  Unto  the  seven. — That  is,  unto  the 
seventh. 

Ver.  29.  Not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  etc. — 
There  is  here  a  twofold  source  of  knowledge :  Holy 
Scripture,  and  spiritual  experience  ;  or,  as  the  theo- 
logian would  say,  a  formal  and  a  material  principle. 
Out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  one  source"  or  the 
other  spring  the  Sadducee  and  the  Rationalist  tend- 
encies to  error.    It  is  very  observable  that  our  Lord 

•  [The  Edlab.  trsl.  omits  tlie  igoranee  of  (aus  dem 
fTioMwissen  der  einen  Quelle^  etc.),  and  thus  makes  the 
errors  of  Saddiiclara  and  Rationalism  actually  spring  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  spiritual  experience  I— P.  S  \ 


does  not  confront  them  with  the  rebuke,  that  they 
did  not  hold  tradition  sacred.  Pharisaism  which 
stuck  to  the  traditions  was  no  cure  for  Sadducism, 
The  latter  could  never  be  set  free  from  its  negations, 
without  learning  more  profoundly  to  study  and  apply 
its  own  positive  principles.  Scripture  and  the  spiritual 
Ufe.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  it  that  they  did  not 
understand  Scripture  ?  In  so  far  as  they  failed  to 
discern  in  it  its  own  living  substance,  its  peculiar 
meaning  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
But  they  understood  not  the  power  of  God,  inas- 
much as  they  put  no  trust  in  the  power  of  God  over 
death,  in  His  power  to  raise  the  dead  ;  and  therefore 
had  no  ability  to  conceive  of  or  anticipate  the  glori- 
fication of  the  present  body  into  a  higher  state,  into 
a  life  in  which  present  sexual  relations  should  nc 
longer  subsist. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  resurrection Fritzsche :  In 

the  resurrection  Ufe.  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand  :  In 
the  rising.  It  does  not,  however,  point  merely  to 
the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  Ufe ; 
but  to  the  state  in  which  that  issues,  as  iv  ry  naKiy- 
yeviaia,  ch.  xix.  28. — Nor  given  in  marriage. — 
This  has  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  female  members  of  the  famUy  were  given  in 
marriage  by  their  father.  The  resurrection  is  a 
higher  state  of  things,  in  which  death  is  extinguished 
in  the  glorification  of  Ufe,  and  all  things  pertamins 
to  marriage  and  the  sexes  done  away  (Luke  xx.  36" 
1  Cor.  XV.  44). 

As  the  angels  in  heaven. — That  is,  the  angels 
who  are  in  heaven.  Meyer :  The  risen  are  not  yet 
in  heaven.  But  compare  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
17.  With  the  first  resurrection  begins  the  transition 
of  earthly  nature  into  the  heavenly ;  and  with  the 
general  resurrection  earth  and  heaven  wiU  have  be- 
come one  in  a  glorified  heavenly  domain.  "  We  find 
among  the  Eabbins  similar  notions  of  the  future 
relations  of  the  body  and  of  the  sexes  {see  Wetstein) ; 
but  also  such  a  low  sensual  view  as  this :  mulier  ilia, 
qu(B  duohus  nupsU  in  Aoc  mundo,  priori  re>iiiiuiiur 
in  mundo  fuiuro.     Sohar."     Meyer. 

Ver.  31.  But  concerning  the  resiurrection  of 
the  dead. — Jesus  demonstrates  the  resurrection  by 
the  passage,  Exod.  in.  6.  They  drew  their  argument 
from  the  Thorah,  from  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  He 
finds  His  proof  in  the  same.*  De  Wette :  "  From 
this  the  erroneous  conclusion  was  deduced,  even  by 
the  Fathers.  (TertuU.  de  Prcesc.  cap.  45  ;  Hierou. 
ad  loc),  and  by  later  divines,  that  the  Sadducees 
accepted  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  as  canonical 
(an  error  which  Olshausen  seems  to  retain).  Comp. 
Wmer,  art.  Sadducder.^'  So  also  Meyer ;  but  both 
of  them  have  rather  too  confidently  adopted  Winer's 

*  [The  passage  occurs  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  to  Moses  in  the  burning  busb,  which  was  itself  a 
striking  symbol  of  the  power  of  God  to  preserve  what  in  the 
course  of  nature  must  perish.  ALroEo;  "Our  Lord  does 
not  cite  the  strong  testimonies  of  tlie  Prophets,  as  Isa.  xxvi. 
19;  Ezek.  x.xxvii,  1-14;  Dan.  xii.  2,  but  says,  as  in  Lulia 
(XX.  87),  ^even  Moses  has  shewn,'  etc.,  leaving  those  other 
witnesses  to  be  supplied.  The  books  of  Moses  were  the 
great  and  ultimate  appeal  for  all  doctrine  ;  and  thus  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Resurrection  comes  from  the  very  sourca 
whence  their  difficulty  had  been  constructed."  Thus  the  bur- 
den of  the  law,  '  J  ajn  the  Lord  thy  God;  contains  the  seed 
of  immortality  aud  the  promise  of  tbe  resurrection.  Th« 
law  is  the  hard  shell  which  contains  and  protects  the  pr» 
cious  kernel  of  tho  gospel. — P.  S.l 
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riewB.*  The  remark  of  Josephus  [Contra  Apion. 
L  8),  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  books  were 
ssteemed  divine  by  the  Jews  without  exception,  has 
no  particular  weight ;  for  he  is  speaking  only  of  the 
Jews  generally,  and  in  mass ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Sadducees  did  not  dare  to  mako  a  public 
iogina  of  their  rejection  of  the  poat-Mosaic  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
plain  that  the  assertion  of  Joseplms  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  all  parties,  in  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  Essenes  to  the  law  of  sacrifices,  and  other 
matters  in  the  Old  Testament.  [See  the  Pseudo- 
Olemenunes.)  The  passage,  quoted  by  Winer,  from 
Josephus  [Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6),  declares  that  the  Sad- 
ducees taught :  hiiv  Tjy^iijdai  v6^i^a.  to.  yeypafifisya, 
that  the  holy  writings  must  be  honored.  I5ut  these 
Scriptures  were  previously  defined  to  be  the  lams  of 
Moses  (so  Josephus  himself  says,  xviii.  1,  4).  At  the 
same  time  they  rejected  the  tradition  of  the  fathers. 
Thus  they  definitely  acknowledged  only  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures,  and  definitely  rejected  only  tradition. 
Their  position,  meanwhile,  toward  the  remainder  of 
the  Scripture,  was  officially  an  ambiguous  one.  That 
I  ad  antithesis  between  Mosaic  and  non-Mosaic  Scrip- 
lures,  which  Josephus  adduces,  was  attributed  to 
.hem  also  by  the  Talmud  :  Negarunl  legem  ore  tra- 
litanij  nee  Jidem  Imbuerunt  nisi  ej,  quod  in  lege  (the 
fhorab)  Seriptum  erat.  They  certainly  did  not  ex- 
oress  any  positive  rejection  of  the  non-Mosaic  Scrip- 
tures, because  they  durst  not ;  but  their  bad  anti- 
thesis plainly  enough  disclosed  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  them,  but  would  be  disposed  to  class 
;'iem  with  the  traditions,  which  they  did  reject. 
The  ancient  testimonies,  among  which  that  of  Origen 
U  prominent,  will  maintain  their  force,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  Winer's  view.f 

Ver.  32.  I  am  [not;  I  was]  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham.— This  argumentation  has  been  treated  by 
Hase,  Strauss,  and  others,  as  a  specimen  of  rab- 
binical dialectics  or  exegesis.  (Comp.  contra  Ebrard, 
Kritik,  etc.,  p.  606.)  But  a  kind  of  dialectics  which 
dealt  in  a  merely  deceptive  demonstration  we  cannot 
asfibe  to  the  Lord.  The  nerve  of  the  argumenta- 
tion lies  in  this,  that  God  appears  in  the  passage 
quoted  as  a  personal  God,  who  bears  a  personal 
covenant-relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  thought  here  expressed  is  this :  God  is  the 
Living^  the  God  of  the  living  (major  premiss) ;  He 
then  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (minor) ;  consequently,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  not  simply  dead,  but  they  must  continue  to 
live  as  those  to  whom  God  is  a  God.  The  idea  of 
personality  is  the  root  of  all  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortahty  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  "  The  similar  argument  in  Menasseh,  /.  Isr. 
de  Kesurr.  i.  10,  6,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  passage.  Comp.  Schottgen,  p.  180." 
Meyer. 

[It  is  certain  that  this  argument  of  our  Saviour 
could  not  have  been  discovered  by  any  amount  of 
Rabbinical  learning  and  acumen ;  and  yet  being 
once  presented  to  our  mind,  it  strikes  us,  not  as  an 
arbitrary  imposition  (hke  most  of  the  Rabbinical,  and 

•  [So  bas  Alfoed  in  loo, :  "The  Sadducees  acknowledged 
Lhe  prophets  atso,  and  rc'jccted  tradition  only(fie<3  this  abun- 
dantly proved  by  Winer,  Beatwdrterbucli,  Saddu-cderV^ — 
P.  8.] 

t  [in  German :  Aitjfassung,  which  the  Edinb.  ti-sl.  falsely 
onders  ineot'rect  statements  j  thus  doing  injustice  to  the 
late  Dr.  Winer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  accu- 
rate, and  reliable  writers  in  all  quotations  and  statements  of 
rir.ts.— P.  B.l 


many  of  the  patristic  allegorical  interpretations),  liii« 
as  a  real  exposition  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  pass- 
age quoted ;  throwing  a  flood  of  hght  over  it,  and 
filling  us  with  wonder  at  the  hidden  depths  and  com- 
forts of  the  Scriptures.  But  strictly  taken,  tne  argu 
ment  of  Christ  avails  only  for  those  who  stand  in 
personal  covenant  relations  with  the  God  of  Abra 
ham,  and  are  thus  partakers  of  the  Divine  life  which 
can  never  be  destroyed,  and  implies  an  admonition 
to  the  Sadducees  to  enter  into  this  relation.  The 
Immortality  and  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  which  is 
as  terrible  a  doctrine  as  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
is  comfortable,  is  not  denied  here,  but  must  be  based 
on  other  passages  of  the  Scripture. — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  Tlie  Temptation. — See  above.  The  Sadducees 
hope!  that  either  the  Lord  would  pubHcly  sanction 
their  petty  and  frivolous  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  tht 
resurrection,  or  contradict  the  law  of  Moses.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  following  consideration : — If  tht 
Sadducees  already  knew  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus 
that  He  would  rise  from  the  dead  (and  probably 
Judas  had  revealed  this  to  them,  see  chap,  xxvii.  63), 
then  their  temptation  would  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance :  it  would  be  a  hint  that  His  hope  of  the 
resurrection  was  delusive  enthusiasm,  that  He  might 
well  pause,  and,  before  the  determination  of  the 
highest  authorities  should  take  eft'ect  in  His  death, 
retreat  from  His  pretensions  and  His  whole  work. 
Caiaphas  and  many  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  Saddu- 
cees. Probably,  therefore,  there  was  here  a  con- 
cealed threatening  of  death,  and  a  temptation  to 
renounce  and  retract. 

2.  "  They  professed  to  be  those  who  knew, — the 
illuminated  in  Israel.  But  their  knowledge  wa; 
delusion  ;  and  a  delusion  which  rested  on  a  twofold 
ignorance." 

3.  The  Lord  speaks,  accordmg  to  Luke,  of  an 
attainhig  unto  the  resurrection.  This  is  the  more 
precise  representation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  glo- 
rified, which,  however,  presupposes  the  basis  of  the 
general  resurrection,  of  which  Matthew  speaks. 

4.  He  incidentally,  showed  the  Sadducees,  who 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  angels  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  how 
little  He  thought  of  their  rejection  of  it ;  for  He  de- 
signedly referred  to  tlie  angels  in  heaven  as  persons, 
whose  personal  existence  in  heaven  we  may  con. 
fidently  assume. 

5.  The  Sadducees  had  changed  the  positive  law 
of  God  into  an  abstract  law  of  ethics  ;  thus  being  jn 
a  double  sense  Mke  the  Stoics ;  in  their  one-sidea 
morality,  and  in  their  denial  of  the  personal  fun- 
damental elements  and  relations  of  life.*  The 
consequence  of  their  system  was  heathen  pantht, 
ism.  Thus,  the  question  here  was  not  merely  the 
evidence  for  the  resurrection,  and  that  as  taken 
from  the  law  of  Moses  ;  a  demonstration  was  to 
be  given  which  should  exhibit  the  very  roots  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  that  is,  the  doo- 
trme  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  His  personal  bond 
with  human  persons,  as  the  foundation  of  their  eter 

*  [It  seems  to  me  that  the  Phariseefe  rather  correspou* 
to  the  Stoics,  the  Sadducees  to  the  Sceptics  and  Epicureans, 
the  Essenes  to  the  Platonists;  the  lirst  representing  the  er- 
ror of  ovthodoxism  and  legalism,  the  second  that  of  rational- 
ism and  worldly  indifferentism,  the  third  that  of  mysticism. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  Greek  and  lioman  Sceptics  and  Epi 
cureans,  as  well  as  the  t^addncees,  maintained  a  reepectabll 
show  of  outward  morality  and  decency.  —P.  S.l 
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Qal  personal  life.  And  in  this  case  also  Christ 
proved  Himself  the  supreme  Teacher,  by  the  quo- 
tation which  He  adduced  in  proof.  The  astonished 
people  felt  the  power  of  His  argument. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  (comp.  ch. 
Ti.  13),  is  in  obvious  harmony  with  this  resurrection- 
doctrine  of  the  Lord,  which  exhibits  the  second  life 
as  a  state  of  imperishableness,  sublimely  elevated 
above  death,  and  birth,  and  procreation,  and  thus 
above  all  the  state  of  becoming. 

1.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  com- 
mon unhistorical  parallel  drawn  between  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  systems  of  Epicurean,  selfish,  sensual,  and 
immoral  tendency.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  worldly-minded  secularists  in  a  more  refined 
sense,  who  had  fallen  into  a  heathen  view  and  esti- 
mation of  this  world. 

[8.  The  Bible,  viewing  man  in  his  completeness 
and  integrity  as  a  being  consisting  of  body,  sou)  and 
spirit,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  immortaUty  of  the 
soul  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  not  in  the  abstract,  unreal  and 
shadowy  form  of  naturalistic  and  rationalistic  theol- 
ogy which  would  maintain  the  first  and  deny  the 
second.  Nast :  "  That  the  Scriptures  attach  more 
importance  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  than  to 
the  mere  self-conscious  existence  of  the  soul  in  its 
disembodied  state,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
embodied state  of  the  soul  is  considered  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  something  imperfect,  abnormal,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  souls  of  the  just  look  forward  with 
intense  desire  to  their  reunion  with  their  bodies 
(Rom.  viii.  11,  23).  Without  the  body  man  has  not 
his  whole  full  life."— P.  S.] 

[9.  Lavater,  Stier  and  Alford  justly  regard  the 
Lord's  answer,  ver.  32  (comp.  irdure^  yap  ain^  ^Hxnv 
in  Luke  xx.  38),  as  implying  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  psychopanychia,  or  of  the 
Bleep  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  first  theological 
treatise  of  Calvin  was  directed  against  this  error, 
then  entertained  by  the  Anabaptists. — P.  S.J 


JIOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees — the  unbelievers 
and  the  legalists — leagued  against  Christ  in  the  tem- 
ple.— The  Sadducees'  attack,  a  perfect  type  of  the 
style  of  infidehty :  1.  Supposing  themselves  free, 
they  further  tradition ;  2.  seemingly  unprejudiced, 
they  are  inwardly  bitter ;  3.  prating  about  the  spirit, 
they  are  entangled  in  sensual  notions ;  4.  pretend- 
ing to  be  inquirers,  they  are  only  fabling  misleaders, 
doubly  ignorant  6.  proud  and  confident,  with  noth- 
ing but  stupidity  in  art  and  weapons. — Ignorance  the 
main  source  of  unbelief:  1.  Want  of  scriptural 
kcowledge,  or  of  honest  perseverance  in  seeking  it ; 


2.  want  of  spiritual  experience,  or  at  least  of  sincer- 
ity in  purpose. — Ignorance  in  spiritual  things  ths 
guilt  of  life. — Christ  the  great  witness  of  the  resur- 
rection.— The  roots  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.— The  bond  of  beUevers  with  the  living  God 
a  pledge  of  their  resurrection. — The  beautiful  idea 
of  the  future  life  :  1.  Elevated  above  temporal  tran- 
sitoriness  ;  2.  Uke  the  angels  of  God ;  3.  a  life  in 
heaven. — God  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  ths 
living.— -The  life  of  beUevers  as  secure  as  the  life  of 
God,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Christ. — God  the 
eternal  pledge  of  the  resurrection. — Our  bond  with 
God  aboUshes  death  as  well  as  sin. — The  absolute 
and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  doctrine  of 
immortaUty  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection: 

1.  The  former  requires  the.  latter ;  2.  the  latter  pre- 
supposes the  former. — Have  ye  not  read  what  ia 
written  ?  Or :  There  is  a  reproving  and  correcting 
word  for  every  form  of  unbeUef  in  the  Scripture. — 
Christ  the  conqueror  of  unbeUef — Christ  the  glorifie? 
of  this  world  and  the  next :  1.  He  iUustrates  to  ua 
this  world  by  the  next,  and  the  next  world  by  this  ; 

2.  He  brings  to  perfection  this  world  and  the  next. — 
In  the  controversy  between  faith  and  unbeUef,  the 
people  usually  side  with  faith. 

Starke : — When  Christ  is  to  be  persecuted  in  His 
people,  those  combine  together  who  are  not  agreed 
in  anything  else. — ■  Oansiein :  Satan  never  ceases  to 
lay  snares  for  Christ  and  His  Church. — Hedingcr  ■ 
The  mockers  are  many  who  deny  the  resurrection. — 
Zeisiiis:  The  ground  of  aU  errors  and  contentions 
among  converted  people  is  their  ignorance  of  Holy 
Scripture :  not  so  much  of  its  letter,  as  of  the  Uving 
and  blessed  apprehension  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
— Oanstein  :  God's  word  is  not  merely  what  is  writ- 
ten there  in  express  letters,  but  also  all  that  may  be 
deduced  therefrom  by  sound  reasoning. — Quesnel 
God  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  Ught  out 
of  darkness,  and  the  glory  of  truth  out  of  false  doc- 
trine and  maUciousness. 

Heubner : — Quoting  from  Lavater :  "'  The  Sad- 
ducees and  Pharisees  are  the  two  great  parties  iu 
misleading  the  human  race  ;  they  change  their  posi- 
tion in  succeeding  ages,  one  of  them  ordinarily  being 
pre-eminent.  These  spirits  are  always  to  be  con- 
tended against,  even  now :  sometimes  superstition 
united  with  hypocrisy  ;  now  unbeUef  united  with 
the  semblance  of  wisdom  and  illumination.  Against 
both  Christ  protests  continually ;  and  against  both 
the  Church  teacher  must  protest.  The  former  appeal 
to  authority,  antiquity,  tradition,  the  sanctity  of  the 
letter ;  the  latter,  to  reason,  doubt,  freedom." — The 
same  (Lavater  as  quoted  by  Heubner) :  "  The  angel 
who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush  in  the  name  of 
God,  is  a  pledge  of  that  which  ye  deny :  he  was  a 
symbol  that  God  can  preserve  what  nature  seenM  tc 
destroy." — Christ  shows  how  we  must  read  the  S(  "ip- 
ture,  and  use  the  key  for  the  true  knowledge  of 
God 


*a2  THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 

D.   The  Attach  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     Ch.  XXH.  34-46. 

(Mark  xii.  28-S'?;  I.uke  xx.  41  44. — The  Gospel  for  the  Wth  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

34  But  when  the  Pharisee?  had  heard  that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  sileBce,  they 

25  weie  gathered  togetlier  [ooLioted  in  the  same  place,  <Tvvvj\0-q(rav  iwl  to  avroj.     Then  or* 

of  them,  which  \who\   was  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  sayiBg,' 

36  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  [what  kind  of  commandment  is  great]  in  the 

37  law?*     Jesus^  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 

38  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  (Deut.  vi.  5).     This  is  the  first  and  great  [the 

39  great  and  first]''  commandment.     And  the  second  [But  a  second,  Sevrepa  8e]  is  like  untc 

40  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  18).  On  these  two  command 
ments  hang  all  the  law  [hangs  the  whole  law,  oAos  6  vo/^os  Kpi/xaraij  and  [also]  the 
prophets.^ 

41,  42  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  [collected]  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  Sayii  g, 
What  think  ye  of  [concerning  the,  irepl  tot}]  Christ?  whose  son  is  he  [of  whom  is  lie 

43  the   son?  nVos  uids  otti  ;]  ?     They  say  unto   him,  The  son''  of  David.     He  saith  into 

44  them.  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  [by  the  Spirit] '  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
[in  Hebrew:  Jehovah]  said  unto  my  Lord  [Adonai],  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  [till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy  feet]  ?'  (Ps.  ex.  1.) 

45,  46  If  David  then  call'  him  Lord,  liow  is  he  his  son?  And  no  man  [no  one]  was  able 
to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  [nor]  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forfh  ask  him  anv 
more  questions. 

^  Ver.  85. — The  words  :  Ka\  \€yt>)y  (anf?  saj/inffX  are  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tiscbendorf  [also  "by  Tre^olleft 
but  not  by  Alford]  on  tbe  authority  of  B.,  L.,  etc.  Meyer:  An  insertion  from  Mark  xii.  28,  and  contraiy  to  the  unifunn 
etyle  of  Matthew  {ch.  ill.  10;  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

2  Ver.  36, — [Uoia  ivroKi)  /xeydArj  4y  r(i/xw;  literally:  What  kind  of  coinTnandTnent,  or:  What  command'- 
mentis  g  refit  in  Ike  law?  Meyer:  Was  fur  ein  Gehotist  gross  iin  Gesetzef  {Wie  muss  ein  Gehot  heschaffen  s&in,\m\ 
etn  aK088E8  Gebot  sit  sefn  ?).  n  o  ( a  is  qualitative,  gva/is,  what  kind  (coinp.  xix.  18),  and  the  article  before  eVroAi^ 
1r  omitted.  But  the  Authorized  Version  agrees  better  vvith  the  answer,  and  Dr.  Lanffe  lilcewise  translates:  Welcfiss  Ut 
das  grosse  Oehot  im  Gesetz  t    The  Lat.  Vulg. :  Quid  est  wanduPum  magnwm  in  lege  f    See  Eireg.  Notes. — I*.  S.] 

3  Ver.  37.— B.,  L.,  al.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf :    b  5e  ec^Tj. 

*  Ver.  .S8.— L.,  Z. :  ^  fJ.€yd\ri  Kai  Trpwzt]  [for  Trpctir*]  Ka\  fieydXr}].  Cod.  D.  lilcewise,  yet  without  7].  So  Cod.  Z. 
with  a  second  ?}  before  irpitirri.  The  sense  of  the  text  is  in  favor  of  this  reading.  The  transposition  arose  from  the  idea 
that  7rpC(jT77  was  the  principal  predicate.  [Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  unanimonslj  adopt  :7 /ie^dA?; 
Kal  irpiLrTj,  which  is  now  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinait. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  40.  —[The  true  reading  of  the  best  ancient  autliorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait,  recommended  by  Griesbach,  and 
adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alftu'd,  is  :  if  rai'^ais  -rai?  Svalv  eVroAai?  oAos  6  ya/Xus  Kpf/xarat  k  ct\ 
0  1  TT  p  o(priT  a  t ,  instead  of  the  text.  rec. :  ....  oAus  6  u6fJ.o^  Kai  at  irpo(pr}Tat  Kpeuavrat.  Dr.  Lange  follows  the 
former  in  his  German  Version :  In  diesen  zweien  Gehoten  hdngt  das  gtmze  Gesetz  und  auch  die  Propheien.  It  is  also 
preferable  on  internal  reasons.  The  lawyer  had  asked  what  cinnniandment  was  great  in  the  law ;  tbe  Saviour  answers  to 
this  question  by  naming  the  great  law  of  love  on  which  hangs  the  whole  law,  and  the  prophets  besides. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  42. — [The  interpolation  :   Tfte  son,  must  be  omitted,  if  the  question  is  translated  :   OfwhoTn  is  he  the  son  t — P.  S.] 
'  Ver.  43. — ['Ec  irr^vfiaTi  is  here  not  opposed  to  eV  vo'i,  but  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  inspirer  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   See  Exeg.  Mutes.— F.  8.] 

**  Ver.  44.— The  liecepta  reads  :  uttott/iSiov  (footstool),  from  the  Septuagint.  But  most  MSS.  and  the  critical  editions  • 
inroKOLTw  (twi/  noScof  aov),  under.  [So  also  Cod.  Sinait.  As  to  the  sense,  Bengel  remarks :  The  warlike  kingdom  will 
come  to  an  end;  but  the  peaceful  kingdom  will  have  no  end.  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  25. — P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  4.5.— [Codd.  D.,  K,,  M.,  al.,  insert  ei/  Trfevfxari,by  the  Spirit,  before  KaAeT,  and  Lange  puts  it  in  the  tejct, 
bat  In  small  type.    But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford  reject  it  as  insufficiently  supported,  and  superfluous. — P.  S.] 

the  question :  here,  the  scribe.  The  account  of  Mark 
refers  to  the  same  fact,  but  under  a  different  point 
of  view.  Matthew  has  in  his  eye  the  tempting  assault 
wliich  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  made  upon  Christ  by 
one  of  their  agents,  without  regard  to  the  person  of 
this  agent.  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  pams  to 
describe  this  latter  in  full,  showing  that  his  spirit  was 
better  than  that  of  his  party.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  this ;  and  in  Matthew's  account  also,  the 
rich  young  man  separates  himself  from  the  mass  of 
Christ's  enemies,  as  having  a  nobler  disposition  than 
they.  Those  overpowering  influences  which  Christ 
exerted  upon  some  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  en^ 
emy,  detaching  them  from  the  midst  of  their  party, 
are  among  His  greatest  triumphs,  and  are  anticipa* 
tions  of  the  power  which  conve'-ted  Saul  on  the  wai 
to  Damascus. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

CI.  84-40.  T?ic  Question  of  the  Great  Command- 
ment, General  Remarks. — Mark  gives  it  in  an  en- 
larged form ;  the  narrative  of  Luke  i.  25-87  has  a 
kindred  element.  DeWette:  "Probably  the  three 
accounts  are  ditferent  forms  of  the  evangelical  tradi- 
tion, derived  from  the  same  historical  materials ;  al- 
though there  are  traces  in  Luke  of  some  dependence 
on  Matthew."  Strauss;  "Three  free  variations  of 
the  same  primitive  Christian  tradition."  Meyer : 
"  The  difference  of  time  and  place  in  Luke's  account 
shows  that  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  only 
may  be  considered  as  variations  of  the  same  tradi- 
tion." We  may  add,  that  the  occasion  and  the  whole 
tran.=action  are  different  in  Luke.    There,  Jesus  puts 
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Ver.  84.  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard. 

— Wliat  was  the  motive  of  the  new  assault  ?  Strauss : 
"In  order  to  avenge  the  Sadducees" — against  all 
probability.  The  Pharisees  were  rather  rejoiced  that 
Jesus  had  reduced  their  enemies  to  silence  ;  and  this 
Matthew  intimates  in  his  i(pi/j.a>iTev.  (Luther :  That 
He  had  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  Sadducees.)  Eb- 
rard :  "  In  order  to  make  evident  their  superiority  to 
the  Sadducees ; "  which,  although  Meyer  objects, 
Beems  very  obvious.  But  they  must  have  had,  be- 
lides  that,  another  and  independent  design.  Meyer  : 
"  They  would  extort  from  Jesus  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  their  own  which  would  compromise  Him." 
But  what  answer  ?  De  Wette  :  "  We  cannot  see  the 
embarrassing  nature  of  their  question.  The  Rabbins 
distinguished  between  great  and  small,  weighty  and 
light,  commandments  (Wetstein  on  ch.  v.  19  ;  xxiii. 
23) ;  such  a  distinction  is  the  basis  of  all  casuistry  in 
morals.  Probably,  it  was  very  customary  at  that  time ; 
and  even  if  Jesus  had  declared  Himself  very  freely 
on  the  question,  it  would  not  have  involved  Him  in 
any  danger."  Meyer  :  "  The  temptation  of  the  ques- 
tion lay  in  the  Rabbins'  distinctions  of  weighty  and 
light  conunandmenis.  If  Jesus  had  mentioned  any 
partjeular  7roi<jTr;s  of  a  great  commandment,  His  an- 
swer would  have  been  measured  by  the  standard  of 
particular  distinctions  in  schools  of  casuistry;  and 
somehow  He  would  have  been  compromised."  01s- 
hausen  understands  the  ireipd^tijv  of  an  honest  desire 
to  search  out  the  views  of  Jesus.* — Thus  exegesis 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  here. 

But  the  tempting  element  of  the  question  is  ex- 
plained by  the  answer  and  the  counter-question  of 
Jesus.  The  Pharisees  doubtless  took  it  for  granted 
that  Jesus  would  answer  them :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
God  above  all,"  or  :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  Me ; "  certainly  He  would  mention  the  sancti- 
ty of  monotheism.  But  their  monotheism  was  alto- 
gether deistical  in  its  bias,  and  had  in  it  no  christo- 
logical  principle.  They  argued  from  the  unity  of  God, 
like  Mohammed  afterward  (compare  also  the  history 
of  Ebionitism  and  Socinianism),  that  God  could  have 
no  son.  But  they  knew  that  Christ  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  ;  for  this  they  had  charged  Him  some- 
what before  (John  x.)  with  blasphemy,  asserting  that 
He  thereby  made  Himself  equal  with  God.  They  in- 
tended, therefore,  to  found  upon  His  expected  an- 
swer, "  to  love  God  above  all,"  a  charge  of  blasphemy, 
in  making  Himself  equal  to  that  supreme  God  by  pre- 
tending to  be  His  Son.  But  Jesus  disturbed  this 
tempting  design  by  adding  to  the  statement  of  the 
jreat  and  first  commandment,  "  to  love  God  supreme- 
y,"  the  declaration  that  the  second  was  equal  to  it, 
'  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  This  elevated 
the  human  nature  into  a  higher  relation  to  the  Divin- 
ity ;  and  He  said  in  effect :  "  As  the  second  com- 
mandment is  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  yet  like 
unto  it,  so  the  Son  of  Man  is  subordinate  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  yet  like  unto  Him."  The  Pharisees  felt  at 
once  tha  t  His  addition  of  the  love  to  man  had  tra- 
versed their  whole  design.  But  that  the  argument 
referred  to  was  really  prepared  by  them,  is  plain  from 
the  question  which  the  Redeemer  based  upon  theirs ; 
that  is,  the  question  how  David  could  call  the  Messi- 
ih,  his  Son  (therefore  man),  his  Zord  (therefore  God, 
or  God's  Son).  The  correctness  of  our  exposition  is 
jhown  also  by  the  following  consideraf.on.    The  two 


•  [So  also  Alford  m  loo.^  referring  to  the  more  detailed 
Mcount  in  Murk  xil.  2S-34.    But  Nast  resards  Lance's  inter- 

G Fetation  aB  the  only  intelligible  one.    It  is  certainly  very 
igpnious. — P.  8.] 


charges  i.nder  which  the  council  placed  Jesus  before 
Pilate's  judgment-seat  were  these:  1.  That  He  had 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God ;  2.  that  He  had  made 
Himself  king  of  the  Jews  in  a  pohtical  su^^se.  This 
accusation  was  derived  by  them,  in  their  embarrass- 
ment and  affected  daring,  from  that  preliminary  sin- 
gle but  ambiguous  charge,  that  He  had  made  Him. 
self  the  king  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  Messiah  {see  the 
process  in  John  xviii.  19).  The  same  ambiguous 
word  :  "  king  of  the  Jews,"  they  first  construed  into 
a  religious  crime,  and  then,  since  that  availed  nolh 
ing,  they  construed  it  into  a  political  crime.  On  thij 
day  of  temptations,  they  strove  to  extract  from  Him 
a  confession  of  both  these  charges.  The  temptation 
of  making  Him  a  political  Messiah  had  come  to 
nought.  They  then  thought  that  at  least  they  would 
involve  Him  in  another,  and  more  perilous  condem- 
nation, that  of  blasphemously  impugning  monothe- 
ism, or  undermining  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Jewish  religion  :  this  charge,  though  not  quite  so 
serviceable  before  Pilate,  would  serve  them  better  be- 
fore the  people.  We  are  warranted  in  this  supposi- 
tion by  the  questionipg  before  Oaiaphas,  ch.  xxvi.  6!!, 
and  the  condemnation  to  deatli  which  ensued  upon 
the  answer  of  Jesus. 

They  -were  collected  on  the  same  spot. — 
We  may  ascribe  to  a  wide  diversity  of  motives  the 
excitement  which  caused  the  Pharisees  to  flock  to  the 
spot  in  masses :  delight  at  the  humiliation  of  the 
Sadducees  ;  the  desire  .to  do  better  than  they  had 
done;  despair  that  all  means  hail  failed  to  extort 
from  Jesus  any  ground  of  accusation ;  among  some 
of  them,  a  nobler  complacency  m  the  victory  won  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  probably,  also,  the 
wish  to  induce  Him  to  give  up  His  extravagant  pre- 
tensions to  be  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  and, 
as  an  orthodox  teacher  of  the  people  (in  an  Ebion- 
ite  sense)  to  make  Himself  useful  to  them  against 
the  Sadducees.  'ETrlrii  clvt  6  ,  aa  in  Acts  i.  15, 
referring  to  place,  not  sentiment. 

Ver.  35.  A  lawyer,  vo/j-ik6s. — A  word  often 
used  by  Luke ;  by  Matthew  only  here.  Paulus  un- 
derstands it,  one  who  acknowledged  only  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Scripture,  rejecting  tradition;  that  is,  a 
Sadducee  (or  Scripturist,  Karaite ; — ^though  these  kst 
did  not  yet  exist,  they  were  germinally  present  in  the 
Sadducees).  But  this,  as  de  Wette  objects,  is  con- 
tradicted hy  the  e|  avToiv^  which  necessarily  must  be 
referred  to  the  Pharisees.  Meyer :  "  He  was  a  Mo- 
saic jurist :  pofioSiSdcrKa\os  designates  the  same  aa 
teacher ;  ■ypafifi.ttTeis  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
idea  of  mixixis — one  versed  in  Scripture,  a  Biblical 
scholar,  whose  calling  was  the  study  and  exposition 
of  Holy  Writ.  Comp.  Gfrorer  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitr 
schrift  for  1838,  i.  146." 

Ver.  36.  Which  is  the  great  commandment  7 
— Meyer  lays  stress*  upon  the  iroia,  and  explains : 
How  must  a,  commandment  be,  or  what  character 
must  it  have,  in  order  to  be  called  great  ?  But  the 
answer  of  Jesus  does  not  suit  this.  Yet  certainly  the 
TTom  indicates  the  quality  of  the  commandment.  The 
great,  ixeyaK-r],  says  more  than  the  greatest.  The 
greatest  might  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
less  great ;  but  the  great  must,  strictly  viewed  as  a 
principle,  include  them  all. 

Ver.  3Y.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God The  passage.  Dent.  vi.  5,  freely  after  the 

*  [Not :  LESS  8ife88,  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  it,  In  direol 
opposition  to  the  original :  Meyer  heUmt  wuia  und  er 
JUdrt^  etc.    Comp.  my  critical  note  above.— P.  8.] 
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THE  GOSPEI    ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Beptuagiut.  Fritzsclie  :  "  God  as  thy  Lord."  But 
rt  would  be  better  to  invert  it — the  Lord  as  thy  God : 
in  the  original,  Jehovah  thy  Ood.  And  this  intro- 
duces a  new  significance  in  relation  to  Christ.  Jeho- 
vah, God  of  the  Revelation,  the  God  of  the  incarna- 
tion, was  to  be  Israel's  God,  and  not  the  God  of  a 
>eistical  perversion. 

With  aU  thy  heart. — The  iv  'oKri  t  fj  follows 
the  original  Hebrew  ^3  3,  and  not  the  Septuagint 
il,.  The  heart  is  the  entire  inner  nature  of  man ;  the 
soul  is  then  rather  the  vitaUty  of  the  heart  animate 
iiig  the  body ;  the  mind,  its  spiritual  and  intellectual 
part  (iniellectus,  mens).  Meyer,  foUov/ing  Beck  (Bib- 
lische  Seelenlehre,  p.  109),  makes  KapSta  the  whole 
energy  of  the  reason  and  the  intellect ;  i(/  u  x:  ij ,  the 
whole  energy  of  sentiment  and  passion  ;  and  5 1  a  - 
vota,  the  whole  energy  of  thought  and  will  in  its 
manifestation.* 

Ver.  39.  But  a  second  is  like  unto  it,  i  m  o  '  "■ 
— This  refers  to  the  preceding  declaration  of  Jesus, 
"  The  great  and  the  first "  (according  to  the  true 
reading).  Hence  the  article  may  be  omitted.  The 
commandment  of  the  love  of  God  is  regarded  in  two 
lights  :  1.  As  the  great,  which  embraces  in  their  uni- 
ty all  commandments,  including  that  of  love  to  our 
neighbor  ;  2.  as  ihe  first,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  special 
commandment,  which  precedes  the  commandment 
of  love  to  man. — Is  like  unto  it. — Compare  1  John 
iv.  20,  21  ;  Rom.  xlii.  9.  Even  the  love  of  God  itself 
is  to  manifest  and  actualize  itself  by  love  to  man, — 
more  generally  by  love  to  all  men,  more  partic\ilarly 
by  brotherly  love.f  Tlie  commandment  is  according 
to  the  Septuagint  of  Lev.  xix.  18.  Meyer:  "  kytnTri- 
ireis  signifies  a  tender  regard,  and  conduct  in  har- 
mony with  it ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  commanded, 
but  not  <t>iXf'ii',  which  is  the  love  of  affection  or  senti- 
ment. Compare  Tittmann's  Synonyms."  By  this 
answer,  Jesus  not  only  penetrated  and  convicted  the 
wicked  design  of  the  Pharisees,  but  also  reproved  the 
error  which  lurked  in  their  question.  He  acknowl- 
edged a  distinction  between  the  great  commandment 
and  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  former  is  the  principle,  and 
all  others  derived  from  it.  But  in  another  sense.  He 
acknowledged  no  distinction :  the  derived  command- 
ment of  love  to  man  is  equal  t^.  the  first  in  its  abso- 
lute value,  and  as  representing  the  first. 

[As  thyself. — -"  W.  Bcrkitt  :  Every  man  may, 
yea,  ought  to  love  himself,  not  his  sinful  self,  but  his 
natural  self,  and  especially  his  spiritual  self,  the  new 
nature  in  him.  This  it  ought  to  be  his  particular  care 
to  increase  and  strengthen.  Indeed  there  is  no  ex- 
press command  in  Scripture  for  a  man  to  love  him- 
self, because  the  light  of  nature  directs,  and  the  law 
of  nature  binds  and  moves  every  man  so  to  do.  God 
has  put  a  principle  of  self-love  and  of  self-preserva- 
tion into  all  His  creatures,  but  especially  in  man. 
Man  ought  to  love  his  neighbor,  1.  not  as  1  e  docs 

*  [OLeHAUSEN:  "The  Lord  by  calling  the  comma  idment 
to  love  God  supremely  the  first  and  preat  eOTninandment, 
does  evidently  not  desig:n  to  represent  it  as  one  out  of  many, 
though  pi-euter  in  degree  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
love  of  God  is  the  commandment,  and  the  whole  law,  with 
all  its  injunctions  and  prohibitions,  is  only  a  developmt'nt  of 
this  one  commandment:  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God.'  By  this  love  we  have  to  understand  the  unqualified 
mrrender  of  our  whole  being  to  God.  Of  such  a  love  man 
b  oapahle,  though  not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  Divine 
frtce,  because  he  finds  in  God  alone  all  his  wants  fully  and 
•verlasttngly  satisfied." — P.  9.] 

t  [The  original  reads;  Christusliehe  {Edinb.  trsl. :  lot^e 
of  okrifit ;  or,  better;  to  Christ);  but  this  Is  probably  a 
printing  irror  for  ChristemXiehe ;  for  we  love  Christ  not  as 
ou-  neighbor,  bat  as  the  God-Mon.—V.  8.] 


love  himself,  but  as  he  ought  to  love  himself;  2.  bo 
in  the  same  degree,  but  after  the  same  manner,  i.  «„ 
freely  and  readily,  sincerely  and  unfeiguedly,  tenOer- 
ly  and  compassionately,  constantly  and  persevering 
ly." — There  aie  cases,  however,  where  man  ought  to 
love  his  neighbor  more  than  himself,  and  saciiflce  his 
life  for  his  fellows,  his  country,  and  the  church,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  martyrs 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  40.  Hangs,  k  p  e  fiar  a  l  (according  to  the 
true  reading). — The  figure  is  taken  from  the  door  on 
its  hinges,  or  from  the  nail  on  the  wall ;  and  aptly 
indicates  dependence  upon  one  common  principle, 
and  development  from  it ;  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  two  great  commandments  have  a  higher  unity  in 
the  one  great  commandment,  that  we  love  Jehovah, 
the  incarnate  God  of  revelation,  as  our  God. — And 
also  the  prophets.  —  By  the  position  of  o 
Trpo4if}Tat  after  npiaaTai  the  prophets  are  made 
especially  prominent.  And  the  sense  is  this  :  Even 
the  prophets  who  predicted  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God,  do  not  contradict  the  great  commandment  of 
monotheism ;  they  rather  proceed  from  that  law,— 
that  is,  from  the  word  of  the  God  of  revelation  flow 
the  prophetical  words  concerning  His  revelation. 

Vers.  41-46.  The  counter-question  ofi  Jesus.  Its 
object. — Paulus ;  "  Jesus  aimed  to  lead  His  opponentg 
to  the  point,  that  the  Psalm  was  not  of  David,  and 
not  Messianic."  (!)  De  Wette  :  "  He  thereby  intimat- 
ed that  He  was  not  a  political  Messiah."  Weisse : 
"  He  wished  to  give  a  hint  that  He  did  not  spring 
from  David."  (?)  Meyer  :  "  He  thus  convicted  them 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  helplessness  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Messiah."  But,  connecting  the 
Lord's  question  with  the  tempting  question  that  pre- 
ceded it,  it  appears  plain  that  Jesus  would  prove  bj 
a  Messianic  utterance  of  the  Psalm,  that  the  Messiah 
might  be  at  once  the  Sou  of  David,  i.  e.,  a  Son  of 
Man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  David,  i.  e, 
the  Son  of  God.* 

Ver.  41.  While  the  Pharisees. — A  significant 
circumstance.  The  whole  body  of  Pharisaism  is  con- 
victed and  confuted  by  an  Old  Testament  word,  show- 
ing the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Son  of  God  with  Scripture. 

Ver.  43.  How  then  doth  David  by  the  Spirit 
call  Him  Lord  ? — Here  ir  i  s  is  not :  "  With  what 
propriety,  how  is  it  possible  ?  "  but :  "  In  what 
sense  ?  "  or :  "  What  can  he  mean  by  it  ?  " — Doth 
call: — in  the  sense  of  formal  designation,  solemn 
title. 

Ver.  44.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — Quo- 
tation from  Ps.  ex.  There  are  different  views  on  its 
authorship  and  Messianic  bearing.  De  Wette :  "  The 
poet  (who  is  not  David)  calls  the  king,  of  whom  the 
Psalm  speaks,  his  Lord.  The  difficulty  is  thus  taken 
away  by  the  historical  exposition.  Jesus  assimies  the 
authorship  of  David,  and  its  Messianic  interpretation, 
simply  as  being  prevalent  in  His  time.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Jesus  agreed  with  the  com- 
mon notion.  If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  words  Aa^M 
4v  Trv€up.aTi,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  genuineness  of  these  words  sufficientlj 

*  [QuE^NKL ;  "  Jesus  here  asks  a  question  in  His  turn, 
not  to  tempt,  but  to  instruct  His  disciples;  to  confound  the 
obstinate;  to  point  out  the  source  of  all  their  captious  ques 
tions,  namely,  their  ignorance  of  the  prophecies  which  fore 
told  the  Messiah ;  to  furnish  His  church  with  weaponi 
against  the  Jews  in  all  ages;  and,  by  His  last  public  instruc- 
tion, to  establish  the  truth  of  His  divinity,  incarnation, 
power,  and  kingdom,  as  the  found.ation  of  all  religion."— 
P.  S.J 
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Co  build  anything  upon  them.  See  Luke  xx.  42." 
But  here  it  is  not  Lulce,  but  Matthew  who  speaks. 
Meyer  agrees  with  de  Wette,  but  while  the  latter  as- 
sumes an  accommodation  of  Jesus  to  the  popular  opin- 
on,  the  former  supposes  that  Jesus  shared  in  the 
prerailing  view  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Psalm.  But  in  our  opinion,  the  correctness  of  the 
application  of  the  word  in  the  Psalm  does  not  depend 
apon  the  question,  whether  David  himself  composed 
It  or  not.  That  Psalm  is  manifestly  a  poetical  repro- 
duction of  the  historical  promise  of  Jehovah,  which 
David  received  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
according  to  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  and  of  the  last  words  of 
David  referring  to  it,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3  sqq.  David  is 
introduced  as  spealdng  on  that  basis  of  what  Jehovah 
had  promised  the  Messiah  his  offspring.*  That  the 
Psalm  is  Messianic,  and  in  the  stricter  sense  pro- 
phetically Messianic,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  its 
whole  connection.  Similarly,  in  the  prophet  Daniel 
we  must  first  distinguish  the  historical  basis  and  the 
composition,  and  then  again  identify  them ;  since 
both  are  combined  in  the  ^i"  irj/eu/ion  of  Scripture. 
Compare  ch.  xxiv.  15. 

By  the  Spirit Luke    ii.  27  ;    1   Cor.   xii.  3 ; 

Rom.  viii.  15.  Not  indeed  impulsu  Spiritus  ;  but  in 
the  element  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
is  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  Scripture. 

Him. — The  Son  of  David  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Rabbins  saw  in  this  Psalm  one  of  the  most  clear  and 
decisive  Messianic  prophecies.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  they  retracted  this  interpretation.  See 
Hengstenberg,  Ohristologie,  on  this  Psalm  [vol.  i.  p. 
140  sqq.]. 

Ver.  45.  HoTW  is  He  then  his  Son  ? — The  an- 
swer is  Rom.  i.  3,  4  ;  Acts  ii.  25.  It  was  not  the  ig- 
norance, but  the  unbehef,  of  the  Pharisees  which  de- 
clined the  answer. 

Ver.  46.  And  no  one  cotild  answer  Him  a 
word. — Decisive  mandatum  de  supersedevdo. — Nor 
durst  any  one  from  that  day  question  Him 
any  more. — The  great  point  of  severance  between 
the  rabbinical,  deistic  Judaism,  and  Christian  and  be- 
lieving Judaism.  Bengel :  JVbva  dehinc  guan  Scena 
te  pandit. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

See  the  preceding  remarks.  They  will,  we  think, 
have  shown  that  the  question  about  the  great  com- 
mandment, and  the  Lord's  counter-question  concern- 
ing David's  Son,  the  Greater  than  David,  have  a  much 
higher  significance  than  exegesis  has  hitherto  dis- 
cerned in  them.  It  is  the  spiritual  process  of  sever- 
ance between  the  deistical  apostasy  of  Judaism,  and 
the  true  Messianic  faith  of  Judaism — that  is,  Chris- 
tianity itself.  The  silence  of  the  Pharisees,  after 
Christ's  question,  marks  the  crisis  of  their  hardening. 
Henco  the  decisive  and  final  rebuke  of  Jesus,  and  the 
departure  from  the  temple :  symbol  of  their  desola- 
tion and  judgment. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 
The  last  assault  of  His  enemies  upon  the  Lord  in 

*  [This  sentence,  so  necessary  to  pive  Lnnee's  view,  Is  en- 
tliely  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.  For  other  expositions  on 
the  Messlftnic  character  of  the  Pstilm,  upb  ^specially  Henf^- 
Menbera  (ChHstology  of  the  0.  T.,  and  his  Com.  on  Hie 
Psalms),  ol.io  Sticr  and  Niist  in  loo.  Alfiird  and  Words- 
worth do  not  touch  the  difficulty  at  all.— P.  S  *• 


the  temple. — The  last  question  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  last  counter-question  of  the  Lord. — The  inquirj 
about  the  great  commandment  meant  as  a  temptatioi 
of  Christ :  1.  He  will  either  lay  aside  His  own  majcs 
ty  in  presence  of  the  majesty  of  God ;  or,  2.  asserting 
His  own  majesty.  He  will  dishonor  the  majesty  of 
God. — How  the  Pharisees  misunderstood  the  great 
commandment,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart :  1,  In 
opposition  to  the  love  of  man :  2.  in  opposition  to  the 
dignity  of  Christ. — The  one  great  commandment  in 
its  all-comprehensive  significance:  1.  [t  unfolds  itr 
self  into  the  gospel,  as  a  prophecy  of  e.  Ivation  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  Lord,  the  incarnate  Jehovah,  wa" 
to  be  loved  as  God  (the  supreme  Personality  mu9< 
reveal  Himself) ;  2.  it  unfolds  itself  into  the  law  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  two  commandments,  the  ten,  and  all 
other  subordinate  ones. — To  love  God  with  all  our 
life:  1.  With  all  our  heart;  2.  with  all  our  soul;  3. 
with  all  our  mind. — The  commandment  of  the  love  to 
God  a  strong  testimony  for  His  sacred  and  myste- 
rious personality, — a  witness  also  of  His  own  glorious 
love. — Since  God  is  love,  love  to  Him  must  at  once 
be  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  Him. — How  can 
the  first  commandment  be  the  greatest,  and  yet  the 
second  be  Uke  unto  it  ?  1.  The  first  is  the  greatest, 
because  it  is  the  ground  of  the  second,  and  embraces 
it ;  2.  the  second  is  equal  to  it,  because  it  is  the  copy 
of  the  first,  and  love  to  God  is  to  be  demonstrated 
by  love  to  man. — The  measure  of  the  love  of  God  : 
nothing  is  sufficient,  neither  our  hfe  nor  all  things.* 
The  measure  of  love  to  man :  our  love  to  ourselvco. 
— In  love  to  our  neighbor  we  are  to  prove  our  love 
to  God. — The  two  commandments  are  inseparable :  1. 
We  cannot  love  'God  without  loving  our  neighbor 
(against  superstition) ;  we  cannot  love  our  neighbor 
without  the  love  of  God  (against  unbelief). — Self-love 
has  two  conditions  and  guarantees  :  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  man. — How  far  is  self-love  not  com- 
manded, and  how  far  commanded  ?  1.  It  is  not  di- 
rectly commanded,  because  it  is  a  natural  impulse 
of  life ;  2.  it  is  indirectly  commanded  in  the  whole 
law  and  gospel ;  since  this  natural  impulse  is  diseas- 
ed, and  has  become  selfishness.f — But  a  second  is 
like  unto  it ;  or,  how  one  word  of  our  Lord  cuts 
through  the  wicked  motive  and  the  wicked  error  of 
the  Pharisees. — How  far  are  the  commandments  dif 
ferent,  and  how  far  alike  ? — The  empire  of  love  is  an 
empire  of  personal  life. — Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  Rom.  xiii.  10 — The  counter-question  of  the 
Lord ;  or,  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  from  the 
Old  Testament. — As  the  commandment  of  love  to 
man  is  related  to  the  commandment  of  love  to  God, 
so  Christ  is  related  to  the  Father :  subordinate,  yet 
equal. — The  severance  between  Christianity  and  apos- 
tate Judaism  in  the  temple. — They  asked  no  more 
questwm :  no  Jew  dares  ask  a  Christian  any  ques- 
tion, or  commence  an  attack  upon  him ;  the  mission- 
ary impulse,  to  work  among  the  Gentiles,  also  gradu- 
ally died  away  among  the  Jews  since  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Starke: — Zeisiws:  However  the  wicked  hate  one 
another,  they  unite  against  Christ,  His  kingdom  and 
members.  —  If  you  would  ask,  cultivate  a  sincere 
heart. — Hypocrites  inquire  about  the  greatest  con> 
mandment,  but  they  do  not  keep  the  least. — Osian- 
der  :  As  no  man  is  able  thus  perfectly  to  love  God, 
no  man  can  be  justified  by  the  law. — The  question 

*  rBtTRKiTT  in  loo. :  "The  measure  of  loving  God,  Is  U 
love  Him  without  measure." — P.  S.] 

+  [Gomp.  the  practical  remarks  of  Buikitt  inserted  In  tw 
JExeg.  Notes  on  ver.  89,  p.  404.— P.  S.l 
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concerning  Christ  the  most  important  and  the  most 
necessary. — A  correct  knowledge  of  Christ  necessary 
to  salvation. — It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  Christ 
Eis  the  Son  of  Man. — Christ  is  God  and  Man  m  one 
■individed  person. 

ffetibner : — The  Rabbins  were  fond  of  discussing 
tlie  relative  greatness  of  commandmeiits.  The  Jews 
counted  613  precepts:  365  prohibitions,  and  248 
commands. — It  is  dangerous  to  make  a  distinction 
between  great  and  little  commandments. — The  nature 
of  the  love  to  God  which  Christianity  requires. — 
Aristotle :  There  is  no  love  to  God  (connection  be- 
tween this  word  and  the  heathen  denial  of  the  su- 
preme Personality). — Consult  the  representations  of 
Fenelon  and  the  earlier  mystics  concerning  the  stages 
of  the  love  to  God. — Piety  toward  God  should  be 
kuid  to  man ;  and  the  love  of  men  should  be  reli- 
gious.—  All  commandments  centre  in  love. — The 
whole  ethical  doctrine  of  Christianity  very  simple. — 
'K'Tiat  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  always  the  question  which 
finds  out  the  genuine  Christian. — Christ  the  Lord. — 
The  dominion  of  Christ  a  dominion  of  love. — Faith 
imd  love  closely  connected  in  Christianity. 


Bachmann : — What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  1.  Man 
ifold  answers ;  2.  how  important  the  right  one  !- 
lAsco :  The  supreme  command,  and  the  supreme  ar 
tide  of  faith. 

[Quesnel: — On  the  great  and  first  commandment 
ver.  38 :  Love  is  the  great  and  first  commandment 
1.  In  antiquity,  being  as  old  as  the  world  and  engr* 
ven  in  our  nature  ;  2.  in  dignity,  as  directly  respect- 
ing God  ;  3.  in  excellence,  being  the  commandment 
of  the  new  covenant ;  4.  in  justice,  as  preferring  God 
above  all  things,  and  rendering  to  Him  His  due ;  6. 
in  sufficiency,  in  making  of  itself  man  holy  in  thia 
life,  and  blessed  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  6.  in  fruit 
fulness,  in  being  the  root  of  all  other  commandments ; 
7.  in  virtue  and  efficacy ;  8.  in  extent ;  9.  in  necessity ; 
10.  in  duration,  as  continuing  for  ever  in  heaven. — 
The  same,  on  ver.  46  : — Truth  at  length  triumphs,  but 
the  defender  of  it  will  notwithstanding  be  oppressed 
by  men.  Hence  we  should  not  judge  the  truth  by 
the  sufferings  of  its  defenders.  The  more  triumphant 
it  is,  the  more  they  must  expect  to  suffer,  that  the) 
may  be  made  more  conformable  to  Christ  and  capa 
ble  of  greater  reward. — P.  S.] 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

VINAL  JUDGMENT   OF  CHRIST  UPON  THE    PHARISEES  AND  SCRIBES.      CHRIST  OF  HIS 
OWN  ACCORD  LEAVES  THE  TEMPLE. 


Chapter  XXm.-XXIV.  1. 
{Vers.  34-39,  Scripture  Lesson  for  St.  Stephen^  D<^y-) 

1  Then  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude  [multitudes,  tois  o;^A.ois],  and  to  his  disciples, 

k.  The  Reproof  generally.  Vers.  2-7.  (The  law,  ver.  3 ;  the  inconsistency  and  falsehood,  ver.  3 :  "  hil 
do  not;"  the  traditional  statutes,  ver.  4;  the  hypocritical  sanctimoniousness  and  unholy  ambition, 
vers.  6-7.) 

2  Saying,  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  [sat  down] '  in  Moses'  seat   [xa^eSpa] . 

3  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,'  that  observe  and  do  [do  and  observe] ; ' 

4  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works ;  for  they  say,  and  do  not.  For  [But] ''  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,"  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  they  them- 
selves will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers  [with  their  finger,  tm  SaKTwA-w  avruiv] 

5  Bui  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  [by]  men:  they  make  broad  their  phylac- 
teries [protectives],  and  enlarge  the  borders  [fringes,  to,  /cpao-ireSa]   of  their  garments, 

6  ^nd  love  the  uppermost  rooms  [first  place,  TrpcoTOKXio-iav]  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seata 

7  [r/KoTOKa^eSpias]  in  the  synagogues,  And  [the,  tovs]  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.' 


Its  Application.    Vers.  8-12. 

8  But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master  [Leader,  Ka^ijyi/njs ;  better: 

9  Teacher,  StSao-KoXo;],'  even  Christ ; '  and  all  ye  are  brethren.     And  call  no  man  youi 
[spiritual]  father  upon  the  earth:  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [the 

0  one  in  heaven,  or,  the  heavenly,  6  Iv  rots  oupavois].     Neither  [Nor]  be  ye  called  ma<i- 
t«rs  [leaders,  Ka^Tjyijrai]  :  for  one  is  your  Master  [Leader],  even  Christ  [the  Christ,  * 
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11  Xpto-Tos].     But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  [the  greater  of  you,  o  /iti'fwv  vfj.wvj  shaH 

12  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall 
humble  himself  shaU  be  exalted. 

B.  The  Particular  Reproof:  the  Seven  Woes.  Vers.  18-XXIV.  1.  (ATarice  and  hypocrisy,  ver.  18 ;  unbe 
lief  and  fanaticism,  ver.  14;  fanatical  proselyting,  Ter.  16;  casuistry,  vers.  16-22;  hypocritical  legal 
ism,  vers.  23-26 ;  spiritual  deadness,  vers.  29-32 ;  the  judgment,  vers.  33-36  ;  Jerusalem's  guilt  and 
doom,  vers.  37-39;  Christ's  exodus  from  the  temple,  oh.  xxiv.  1.) 

13  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  [because,  on,  as  in  ver.  29l 
ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men:   for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neithei 

14  [nor]  suiler  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites !  for  [because]  ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and   for  a  pretence  make  long 

15  prayer:  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.'"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  [because]  ye  compass  [go  about]  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  made  [becomes  so,  yev^jrat],  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the 

16  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  [who]  say,  Who- 
soever shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold 

17  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor  [69!)€iA.ei]  !      Ye  fools  and  blind  !  for  whether  [which]  is 

18  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold?  And,  Whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever  sweareth   [shall  swear]   by  the  gift  that  is 

19  upon  it,  he  is  guilty  [a  debtor,  o</>£iXci].      Ye  fools  and"  blind:  for  whether  [which]  is 

20  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift?  Whoso  therefore  shall  swear 
[He  therefore  that  sweareth,  6  ow  o/xdo'as]   by   the  altar,   sweareth  by  it,  and  by  all 

2 1  things  thereon.     And  whoso  shall  swear  [he  that  sweareth,  6  6/xdoras]  by  the  temple, 

22  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth  [did  dwell] '''  therein.  And  he  that  shall 
swear  [sweareth,  6  o^dcras]  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that 

23  sitteth  thereon.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
[the]  mint  and  anise  [the  dill]  and  [the]  cummin,'^  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  [things,  ra  ySapijTEpa]   of  the  law,  judgment,   [and,   Kai\   mercy,   and  faith:" 

24  [but]  "these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.      Ye  blind 

25  guides,  which  [who]  strain  at  [out]  "  a  [the]  gnat,  and  swallow  a  [the]  camel.  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  I  for  [because]  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  [rapacity,  dp7ray/x^s]  and 

26  excess."     Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  [the  inside  of,  to  h- 

27  Tos  Tov]  the  cup  and  [the]  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  [because]  ye  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  [which  outwardly  in- 
deed appear  beautiful,  but  within  are]   full  of  dead  meris  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

28  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypo- 

29  crisy  and  iniquity.     Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  1  because  ye  build 

30  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  And  say,  If  we 
had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in 

31  the  blood  of  the  prophets.     Wherefore  ye  be  [are]  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye 

32  are  the  children  of  them  which  [that]  killed  the  prophets.     Fill  ye  up'*  then  the  mea- 

33  sure  of  your  fathers.      Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  [brood]  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 

34  the  damnation  [judgment,  KpiVfios]  of  hell?  Wherefore,  behold,  1  send  unto  you  pro- 
phets, and  wise  men,  and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  [will]  kill  and  crucify ; 
and  some  of  them  shall  ye   [ye  will]  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them 

35  from  city  to  city :  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth, 
from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  [Zachariah]  son  of  Bara- 

36  chias  [Barachiah],  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.     Verily  I  say  unto 

37  you.  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation.  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
th  It  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  [that]  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 

38  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." 

39  For  I  say  unto  you.  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henoefor*-!!,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  thai 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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On.  XXIV.  1   And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple:  and  his  disciples  camf 
to  hi'ia  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

^  Yer.  2. — [''Eko.Q la av  (aorist),  seated  themselves;  Coverdale:  are  sat  down;  Conant :  Tiave  sat  down  (with  thi 
iDijllcation  of  continuance);  Ewald:  liessen  sick  nieder ;  Luther,  de  Wette,  Lange  :  eitzen.  The  phrase  duos  not  necos- 
wrily  convey  blatne  lor  usurpation,  but  statfs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  and  its  result  :  having  seated  themselves  they  fiit,  and 
ftro  invested  with  official  authority  as  teachers  and  judfres.— P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  8.— TTjpeii/  is  omitted  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  al.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lacbmann,  Tischendorf,  etc. 

*  Ver.  3. — Codd.  D.,  L.,  D.:  ir  o  iT}a  ar  €  Kal  tt]  p  ^^t  e^  do  and  observe.  The  reverse  order  [TT^pelre  -col 
ft-fiifiTeJ  Jn  the  text.  reo.  is  explanatory. 

*  Ver.  4. — A  e   is  better  supported  than   yo-p   [which  seems  to  be  substituted  as  more  suitable]. 

"  Ver  4.— Tischendorf  omits  huaBdaTaKra.  without  sufficient  cause.  [Lachmann  retains  it,  Alford  omits  it,  8*.t  also 
Cod.  Sinait.] 

3  Ver.  h.—Of  tlheir  garments^  rwv  i/j-ariwu  avTwvy  seems  an  explanatory  addition  to  the  test,  but  necessary  m  the 
tTinslation.     [They  are  wanting  in  the  best  authorities,  inchuling  Cod.  SiP.iiit] 

^  Ver.  7.— [Some  cf  the  be^-t  authoritii's,  iucludinL'  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann  and  Treg^llec 
read:   pa00i  (or  pa.Q^^i)  only  once;  but  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain  the  te^'t.  rec.—'P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  8.— [Dr.  Lansie,  in  his  Version  {Me later),  retains  with  Meyer  the  text,  rec:  KaQ-nynT-f]  s .  But  Lachmann 
Tischendorf,  Tregellea,  Alford,  and  even  Wordsworth,  who  generally  adheres  to  the  received  ttxt,  read  witli  the  best  ai 
oient  autboi-ities :    d  it  da  KaAo  s ,  teacher,  and  this  is  preferable  also  on  account  of  ver.  11,  to  avoid  repetition. — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  8. — 'O  XpiaTos  is  an  additio"  from  ver.  10,  and  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

^^  Ver.  14— [Ver.  14,  fnmi  ouai  to  Kpijxa^  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  versions,  and  cit;i* 
tioDb,  ind  seems  to'be  inserted  from  Mark  xii.  40  and  Luke  xx.  47.  See  tlio  critical  summaries  in  Lacbmann,  Tischeiidtrfi 
Tregelies,  and  Alford.  Bui  G-riesbach.  Scholz,  and  Kritzsche,  according  to  Codd.  E.,  F.,  G.,  H.,  etc.,  assume  a  transju'si- 
tion  of  vers.  13  and  14.  So  also  Dr.  Lange  in  his  German  Version,  who  regards  it  as  vt-ry  impiobable  that  Matthew  slioul*] 
have  omitted  suci  an  important  featured — P.  8.] 

11  Ver.  19.— Mwpol  Kai  is  wanting  in  D.,  L.,  Z.,  [and  in  Cod.  Sinait.  wbicli  reads  simply  tv^Aoi],  omitted  by  Tis^h 
endorf  [and  Alford],  and  enclosed  in  brackets  by  Lachmann.  [The  words  may  have  been  inserted  from  ver.  17,  when 
they  are  genuine. — P.  S.] 

12  Ver.  22.— Text.  rec.  (retained  by  Lachmann  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  B.):  Kar  o  lkovvt  i  .^  but  Tischendorf,  with 
nearly  all  tlie  uncial  MSS.,  reads-  k  ar  oi  KvaapT  i .  [So  also  Tregelies  and  Alford.  The  latter  suggests  that  the  aorist 
Implies  that  God  did  not  then  dwed  in  the  temple,  nor  had  He  done  so  since  tLe  Captivity.  But  in  the  cleansing  of  th"! 
temple  Christ  evidently  treated  it  an  the  house  of  G»id,  xxi.  1^.— P.  S.] 

'=J  Ver.  23.— The  definite  article  before  these  petty  items,  as  in  the  Greek  {'h  7]5voafj.oi/  Kal  n-i*  &vtj6ov  Kal  t\ 
Kvixivou)  and  in  the  German  Versions  of  Lange  and  others,  should  be  retained,  as  it  adds  emphasis.— P.  8.] 

'■1  Ver.  23.— [Lange  translates  r))v  KpiffLv  koI  rh  €\eos  Kal  t^]u  Tvimii/;  die  {mosaische)  Iiec?UspJlege  und  doA 
{prophetischc)  Erharmen  und  die  {mcsEiam;^che)  Gluubenstreue.    See  bis  Exeg.  2^'otes. — P.  S.] 

1^  Ver.  23.— After  ravra  is  to  be  inserted  6e'  according  to  Codd.  B.,  C,  etc.,  and  the  critical  editions. 

*«  Ver.  24.— [The  w()rd  at  before  strain  was  originally  a  printing  error  for  oiot,  which  first  appeared  in  King  James's 
revision  in  1611,  and  was  fuithfuliy  copied  ever  after.  All  the  older  English  Versions,  from  Tyndale  to  the  Bishops'  Biblo 
(except  the  N.  T.  of  Eheims,  of  1562,  which  renders:  strain  a  gnat.,  emitting  out),  correctly  tran.--late  ol  diuAiCofT^s  rhv 
K<joKu>ira  :  strain,  out.,  etc.  Alford,  however,  thinks  that  the  phrase  in  the  Authorized  Version  was  no  typographical  blun- 
der, as  is  generally  supposed,  but  a  deliberate  alteration,  meaning  "strain  (out  the  wine)  at  (the  occurrence  of)  a  gnat." 
But  this  is  rather  far-fetched,  and  Bishop  Lowtb  is  certainly  right  when  he  remarks:  -'The  iiiipropriety  of  the  preposition 
(ai)  has  wnolly  destroyed  the  meaning  of  the  plirase.'"  The  phrase  refers  to  the  use  of  a  strainer,  and  is  plain  enough  with 
out.  The  Jews  carefully  strained  their  wine  and  other  beverages,  from  fear  of  violating  Lev.  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42,  as  do  now 
the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  Ilindostan. — P.  8.] 

^' Ver.  25.— For  aKpaaia^  Griesbach  and  Scholz  read  aSiKtay,  unrighteouanesa.  But  B.,  D.,  L.  speak  for  the 
former  reading. 

1"  Ver.  32.— n  \7]p  £ij  Tar  €,  implete,  is  the  correct  reading.  'ETrATjp&Ja are  (D.,  IL,  al.)  and  irhTipcvaar^  (B.,  »1.) 
»rlginated  in  the  desire  to  soften  the  sense. 

'  Ver.  3S.— Codd.  B.,  L.,  al.,  and  Lachmann  omit  eprjfxoSj  but  it  must  be  retained  as  essentiaL 

acter  of  such  living  force  and  unity,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  its  originaUty  and  genuineness."* 
Heubner :  "  It  is  not  an  invective,  or  utterance  of 
scorn,  as  many  have  called  it :  for  instance,  Ammon 
{Life  of  Jetnis,  iii.  229),  who  thinks  that  on  that 
very  account  it  never  could  have  been  thus  dehv- 
ered  by  Jesus."  The  condemnation  naturally  in- 
cluded the  Sadducees,  so  far  as  they  were  found 
among  the  scribes,  and  belonged  to  the  dominant 
hierarchy.  In  themselves,  and  'as  a  party,  they  were 
of  no  importance ;  nor  were  they  eve^  recognisea  as 
leaders  of  the  people. 

[Dr.  Nasi  :  "  Although  the  Sadducees  were  alsc 
included  among  the  scribes,  yet  our  Lord  in  His  ter- 
rible condemnation  singles  out  the  Pharisees,  who 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  respect  of  the  people  for  their  zeal  and 
rig  d  observance  of  the  law.     During  His  whole  rain 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

The  Great  Denunciatory  Discourse  against 
THE  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  addressed  to  the 
People. — This  cri3is  is  analogous  to  that  of  ch. 
sv.  10,  when  Jesus  turned  away  from  the  Galilean 
Pharisees,  after  an  annihilating  rebuke,  and  turned 
ioward  the  people.  The  provincial  example  must 
aave  its  wider  consummation  in  the  temple.  But 
the  permanent  significance  of  the  present  crisis  is 
this  :  Christ  turns  from  the  self-hardening  hierarchy.^ 
awl  speaks  immediately  to  the  people.  The  unity  of 
this  discourse  has  been  denied  by  Schleiermacher, 
Schulz,  Schneckenburger,  and  others,  on  the  ground 
of  Luke  having  given  some  parts  of  it  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  ch.  xi.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  discourse 
iras  compounded  out  of  a  large  variety  of  original 
elements.  But  de  Wette  and  Meyer  for  good  rea- 
BOns  are  strenuous  supporters  of  the  original  unity 
of  the  whole  discourse.  De  Wette :  "  It  is  very 
ftppropiiate  that  Jesus  should  now  first  utter  Him- 
Belf  so  /ully  and  comprehansively  against  His  ene- 
"flies,"     Meyer :  "  The  whole  composition  has  a  char- 


*  rComp.  Alfokd:  "There  can,  1  think,  he  no  doubt  thai 
this  discourse  was  delivered,  as  our  Evansclist  here  relates 
it,  all  at  one  time,  and  in  these  the  last  days  of  our  Lurd'a 
ministry.  ...  It  bears  many  r'?3erablances  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  snlemn  close,  at 
that  "vas  the  opening,  of  the  Lord's  public  teaching."— P.  8 


CHAP.  xxin.-\xiv.  1. 
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JBWy  He  had  been  making  phariaaie  formalism  the 
30n9tant  object  of  reproof,  while  almost  ignoring  the 
unbelief  of  the  Sadduoees." — It  ia  certainly  remark- 
able that  the  severest  language  which  Christ  ever 
used,  was  directed,  not  against  the  people,  of  whom 
He  rather  spoke  with  pity  and  ^compassion,  nor 
against  the  Sadducees,  with  whom'He  came  less  in 
contact,  but  against  the  orthodox,  priestly,  sancti- 
monious, hypocritical  Pharisees,  the  leaders  of  the 
Hierarchy,  and  rulers  of  the  people.  Let  ministers 
and  dignitaries  in  the  Church  never  forget  this  ! 
Nevertheless  the  Pharisees  with  all  their  wickedness 
had  more  moral  and  religious  earnestness  and  sub- 
stance, than  the  Sadducees,  and  when  once  thor- 
oughly converted,  they  made  most  serious  and 
devoted  Christians,  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
abundantly  shows.  No  such  convert  ever  proceed- 
ed from  the  indifferent,  worldly,  and  rationalistic 
Sadducees. — M.  Baumgaktkn  in  his  History  of  Jesus 
(as  quoted  by  Dr.  Nast  in  loc.)  makes  the  following 
striking  remark  on  this  denunciatory  discourse :  "  As 
Christ  once  commenced  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Galilee  with  pronouncing  eight  beatitudes,  so  He 
doses  His  last  pubhc  address  with  pronouncing  eight 
woes  on  Mount  Moriah,  declaring  thereby  most  dis- 
tinctly that  all  manifestation  of  His  divine  love  and 
meekness  had  been  in  vain,  and  must  now  give  way 
to  stem  justice.  Of  that  awful  delusion  which  has 
done  at  all  times  so  much  harm  in  the  Church — 
namely,  that  the  office  sanctifies  the  officer,  at  least 
before  the  people — there  is  here  not  the  most  distant 
trace  [not  even  vers.  2  and  3],  but  the  very  opposite. 
The  office  held  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  Jesus 
fully  recognizes ;  but  the  sacredness  of  the  office, 
instead  of  furnishing  any  apology  for  their  corrupt 
morals,  increases  only  their  guilt,  and  He,  therefore, 
exposes  with  the  utmost  severity  the  wickedness  of 
their  lives.  Never  did  any  prophet  deUver  such  a 
discourse  as  this.  We  see  here  turned  into  wrath 
the  holy  love  of  Jesus,  which  is  unwilling  to  break 
the  bruised  reed  or  to  quench  the  smoking  flax  (ch. 
xii.  20),  which  seeks  and  fosters  what  is  lost,  which 
casts  out  none,  but  attracts  all  that  show  themselves 
in  the  least  degree  susceptible." — This  fearful  denun- 
ciation of  the  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  which  must  shake  every  sensitive 
reader  to  the  very  foundati  m  of  his  moral  nature, 
could  only  proceed  from  one  who  knew  Himself  free 
from  sin  and  clothed  with  divine  authority  and 
power.  Having  exhausted,  in  the  intensity  of  His 
love  for  sinners,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  every 
effort  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  a  better  mind, 
Jesus  now  speaks,  at  the  close  of  His  earthly  minis- 
try i»ud  in  full  view  of  the  approaching  crucifixion, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  stern  severity  of  a  judge, 
yet  without  any  passion  or  personal  bitterness.  This 
awful  severity  is  as  much  a  proof  of  His  divine  mis- 
sion and  character  as  the  sweet  tenderness  of  His 
invitation  to  the  siimer  to  come  to  Him  for  rest  and 
peace. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  2.  Sit  in  Moses'  seat. — The  question 
arises,  whether  Mosei  seat  means  his  whole  vocation 
and  office,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  De  Wette  :  His  seat 
as  judge  and  lawgiver.  But  Moses  as  lawgiver,  or 
organ  of  revelation,  did  not  speak  from  his  seat,  but 
Vom  Mount  Sinai ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  could  be 
(ncceeded  *  only  by  prophets,  or  conclusively  by 
Christ  Himself.     The  seat  of  Moses  is  described 


•  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  haa  here :  relaeced,  perhaps  a  printing 
utor,  for  rpU.aafid  ahdel^nt.l 


Exod.  xviii.  13.  Moses  sat  in  the  function  of  judge 
and  administrator ;  and  in  this  he  might  and  did 
allow  others  to  represent  himself,  who  were  to  judge 
and  rule  according  to  the  law  of  revelation.  We 
have  the  more  formal  establishment  of  the  office  of 
elders  in  Num.  xi.  16.  The  rule  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  was  the  rule  of  the  Sanhedrin.  But  be- 
tween the  prophetic  rule  of  Christ,  and  the  politicai 
rule  of  the  Romans,  there  only  remained  to  them  the 
Old  Testament  ecclesiastical  function  of  explaining 
the  law  and  administering  discipline.  'E  m  a  e  i  o-  a ;/ , 
tliey  sat  down  and  sit.  "  Among  the  Rabbins,  the 
successor  of  a  Rabbi  was  called  the  representativt 
of  his  school,  isqs-b?  amii  ;  Vitringa,  Syn." 
Meyer. 

Ver.  3.  AH  therefore. — The  therefore,  oZv,  is 
emphatic,  as  Meyer  correctly  urges.  It  alludes  to 
the  estabhshed  order  md  office.  AM  whatso~ 
ever. — Chrysostom  and  others  say  that  the  cere- 
monial system,  and  everything  false  and  immoral, 
were  to  be  excepted ;  since  all  this  could  not  have 
been  taught  diiro  tt]S  MaiCa-e'tos  /coSe'Spas.  De  Wette 
and  Meyer :  Jesus  had  in  view  only  the  contrast 
between  their  teaching  and  their  life ;  and  left  the 
perversion  of  the  office  itself,  as  it  existed  in  praxi, 
out  of  the  question.  But  their  doctrine  was  corrupt, 
not  only  in  accidental  practice,  but  in  essential  prin- 
ciple. We  must  Umit  the  e  i  ir  e  ?  r ,  which  is  used 
by  Matthew  throughout  in  its  full  significance,  to  the 
official  utterance.  Thus  it  means  ;  Act  according  to 
their  words  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  order  of  the 
Jewish  church,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  in  harmony  with  the  heavenly  pru- 
dence of  Jesus,  and  with  the  spirit  of  all  His  teach 
ing,  that  He  should  express  the  fullest  acknowlodg 
ment  of  the  official  authority  of  the  Pharisees  anc 
scribes,  even  while  He  was  preparing  to  unmask  and 
spiritually  to  annihilate  them.  He  did  not  on  this 
account  impose  upon  His  hearers  a  permanent  sub- 
jection to  the  rule  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
They  could,  however,  be  free  only  in  Him  and 
through  Him :  they  must  through  the  law  die  to 
the  law.  He  whom  the  law  has  slain  and  excommu- 
nicated, is  alone  free  from  its  claims.* 

Ver.  4.  But  they  bind. — See  Luke  xi.  46.  The 
binding  together  of  individual  things  into  a  mass, 
has  refeence  here  rather  to  burdens  of  wood  than  to 
burdens  of  grain.  Thus  they  compact  their  tradi- 
tionary statutes  into  intolerable  burdens.  A  fourfold 
rebuke;  1.  they  make  religion  a  burden;  2.  an  intol- 
erable burden ;  3.  they  lay  it  upon  the  shoulder  of 
others  ;  4.  they  leave  it  untouched  themselves,  i,  «., 
they  have  no  idea  of  fulfilling  these  precepts  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  [Afford  refers  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, tpo pr  i a  ^apf  a,  not  to  human  traditions,  as 
most  interpreters  do,  but  to  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  they  do  not  observe  (Rom.  ii.  21-23) ;  an- 
swering to  the  $apvT€pa  Tov  vofiov  of  ver.  23.  The 
irksomeness  and  unbearableness  of  these  rites  did 
not  belong  to  the  Law  in  itself  as  rightly  explained, 
but  were  created  by  the  rigor  and  ritualism  of  thesa 
men  who  followed  the  letter  and  lost  the  spirit. 
Similarly  Stier  and  Nast  who  refer  for  analogy  to 


*[Alford:  "The  oiv  here  ia  very  significant,— &«. 
cause  they  sit  in  Moses'  8eat,~and  this  clears  the  meaning, 
and  shows  it  to  be,  'all  things  which  tley,  as  successors  oi 
Moses,  out  of  hia  law,  command  you  to  observe,  do;'  tliei« 
being  a  distinction  between  their  lawful  teaching  as  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  and  their  frivolous  traditit»ns  snporad 
ded  thereto,  and  blamed  below." — P.  8.3 
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our  modem  moralists  who  preach  duty,  duty  I  and 
ftothing  elsp, — P.  S.] 

Ver.  6.  But  all  their  works. — Luke  xi.  43. — 
Their  phylacteries,  <pvKaKTiipta,  remembran- 
cers and  preserTatives. — LUeral  application  of  the 
figurative  expressions  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Deut.  vi. 
8,  9;  ch.  xi.  18.  Thence  arose  the  I^^Sn  ,  contain- 
ing passages  of  the  law  upon  leaves  of  parchment — 
Exod.  xiii.  1-16  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9  ;  xi.  13-22— which 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  prayer  bound,  one  on  the 
left  arm,  one  on  the  forehead,  to  show  that  the  law 
should  be  in  the  heart  and  in  the  head.  Buxtorf, 
Syn.  ch.  ix.  p.  170  ;  and  Rosenmiiller,  Aforgenland, 
y.  82.  The  term  phylactery  was  doubtless  formed 
from  the  <pv\d^a(T9f  rhu  v6fj.ov,  Exod.  xiii.  10.  It  is 
not  right,  therefore,  with  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  at 
once  to  explain  them  as  preservatives  or  amulets, 
having  magical  power.  At  first,  they  were  simply 
remembrancers  of  the  law  ;  the  heathen  notion,  that 
they  were  personal  means  of  defence  against  evil 
spirits,  did  not  arise  till  afterward.  It  is  probable 
that  the  perversion  was  not  perfect  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord ;  otherwise  He  would  have  done  more  than 
condemn  their  enlargement  of  these  phylacteries,  i.  e., 
hypocrisy  and  boastfulness  in  matters  of  reUgion. 
It  is  probably  a  result  of  this  rebuke,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  size  of  these  phylacteries  is  limited. 
— The  borders  or  fringes,  k  p  a  <r  ir  e  5  a.^Ch.  ix. 
20  ;  comp.  Num.  xv.  38.  These  zizith  were  fastened 
with  blue  ribands  to  the  garments  {see  Bi;HR :  Si/m- 
boltk  des  Mos.  Cultus,  vol.  i.  p.  329.)  Blue  was  the 
symbohcal  color  of  heaven,  the  color  of  God,  of  His 
covenant,  and  of  faithfulness  to  that  covenant.  The 
tassels  themselves  signified  flowers,  or  birds ;  prob- 
ably pomegranates,  and  therefore  crimson,  and  not 
blue,  as  the  ribands  were.  Thus  they  were  remem- 
brancers that  fidehty  to  the  covenant  should  flour- 
ish ;  or  they  were  tokens  that  the  flower  of  life  was 
love,  and  that  love  must  spring  from  faithfulness  to 
the  covenant. 

Ver.  6.  The  chief  seat,  t^v  irpoiTOKKiiriav. 
— "  The  first  place  at  table  ;  that  is,  according  to 
Luke  xiv.  8  (comp.  also  Joseph.  Ardiq.  xv.  2,  4),  the 
highct  place  on  the  divan,  as  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  and  Romans  held  the  middle  place  to 
be  the  seat  of  honor.  The  word  is  not  preserved, 
except  among  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fathers. 
Buid. ;  TrpaiTOK\i(Tia  rj  TTpc6Tr]  jcafleSpa."     Meyer. 

Ter.  1.  Rabbi,  Rabbi. — The  teacher  was  called 
by  his  title,  not  by  his  name.  "  My  master,  my  mas- 
ter,"— the  customary  repetition  of  greeting  on  the 
part  of  the  scholar  among  the  Jews.  ^3T  was  more 
honorable  than  3^  ,  i.  e.,  much,  great,  amplissimus* 
Buxt.  Lexie.  Talm.  "Master  {Kae-riyriTi} ;)  is 
more  than  Sabbi.  The  Rabbi  was  the  teacher  in 
a  synagogue.  Master  was  the  head  of  a  whole  sec- 
tion, a  leader  who  might  be  followed  by  many  Rab- 
bis (X^iUj ,  1^;3 ,  rector,  princeps).  The  proud 
spirit  of  the  Rabbis  has  crept  into  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Reformers  protested  against  it." 
Heubner. 

Ver.  8.  But  ye. — Vers.  8-12  contain  a  warning 
appUcation  to  the  disciples  of  what  had  been  said. 
The  emphasis  is  on  ipnh  and  v/xur,  placed  first. 
Properly  :  over  you  one  is  Master. 

Ver.  9.  Father. — Father,  3N  ,  the  supreme  title 
of  a  teacher. — On  earth. — With  allusion  to  the 

*  [The  title  was  nsod  in  three  forms:  Hab,  maeteT,  doc- 
tor; Rabhi.  uty  master;  Rahbonl,  my  great  master. — P.  S.J 


antithesis  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  The  earth  hni 
however,  in  the  New  Testament  a  symbolical  metn 
ing  also  in  apposition  to  the  sea,  the  fluctuating 
world  of  the  aations  (see  Rev.  xiii.  11,  comp.  ver.  1; 
John  iii.  12,  31  ;  Matt.  xvi.  19),  as  being  the  cul- 
tured world,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order. 

Ver.  10.  Master,  better :  Leader,  in  the  epii^ 
itual  sense, — xaBriynTJii,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  icaTr;xiT^5.  The  third  denomination  has  a 
special  importance  among  the  three :  the  first  point! 
mainly  to  the  Jewish,  the  second  to  the  Romish, 
hierarchy.  No  one  should  seek  the  distinction  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  church  or  sect. 

[Albert  Barnes,  in  his  Notes,  understands  tha 
prohibition  of  titles  by  our  Saviour  Uterally,  and 
hence  opposes  (and  personally  always  rejected)  the 
title  "  lloctor  of  Divinity,"  the  Christian  equivalent 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  as  contrary  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  ministers,  and  as  tending  to  engender  pride  and 
a  sense  of  superiority.  But  to  be  consistent,  the  ti- 
tle Reverend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  etc.,  should  likewise  bo 
aboUshed,  and  the  universal  thou  of  the  Quakers  and 
Tunkers  be  introduced.  And  yet  Paul  called  him- 
self the  (spiritual)  father  of  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
iv.  1 5,  and  Timothy  his  son  in  the  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  % 
and  Titus  likewise,  Tit.  i.  4 ;  Peter  uses  the  same 
term  of  Mark  (probably  the  evangelist),  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Saviour  prohibits  not 
so  much  the  titles  themselves,  as  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  ambition  which  covets  and  abuses  them,  the 
haughty  spirit  which  would  domineer  over  infe- 
riors, and  also  the  servile  spirit  which  would  basely 
cringe  to  superiors.  In  the  same  way  Christ  does 
not  forbid  in  ver.  6  to  occupy  the  first  seats,  for 
some  one  must  be  uppermost  (as  Matthew  Henry  re- 
marks)— but  to  seek  and  love  them.  Alfoed  :  "  To 
understand  and  foUov.'  such  commands  in  the  slavery 
of  the  letter,  is  to  (all  into  the  Pharisaism  against 
which  our  Lord  is  uttering  the  caution." — P.  S.j 

Vers.  9-1 2. — Comp.  ch.  xviii.  1  ;  xx.  20  ;  Luke 
xiv.  11  ;  xviii.  14.  Meyer:  "These  prohibitions  of 
Jesus  refer  to  the  hierarchical  spirit  which  practi- 
cally attached  to  the  titles  named  at  that  period. 
Titles  of  teachers  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  any  more 
than  the  class  of  teachers  ;  but  the  hierarchy,  as  it 
was  re-introduced  in  the  Romish  Church,  is  quite  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  will  of  Christ.  Well  observes 
Calvin  on  ver.  11:  "  Hac  clausula  ostendit,  se  non 
sophistice  litigasse  de  vociBus,  sed  rem  potius  spec- 
tasse."  *  We  must  mark  the  distinction  :  Te  shall 
call  no  man  father,  and  shall  not  be  called  by  any, 
master,  nor  leader  (Traxrjp,  )Sa/3/3l,  or  SiBao-KoXos,  and 
Ka67)7T)TT)s).  The  worst  corruption  is  the  calling  any 
man  father  ;  that  is,  to  honor  in  any  man  an  abso- 
lute spiritual  authority.  This  religious  homage  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Father 
in  heaven.  Grotius ;  "  Deus  dogmatum  audor. 
Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  John  vi.  46,  iaovra. 
irai/Tes  SiSaKTol  0eoC;  1  Tliess.  iv.  9,  9eoSI- 
5  o  K  T  0  f .  Sed  alio  setisu  patres  recfe  vocantur,  qui 
nos  in  Christo  per  Evangelium  genuer.mt,  1  Cor.  iv. 
15." — The  title  of  Rabbi  referred  to  a  constrained 
honor,  which  took  away  the  brotherly  equality  of  the 
faithful ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stamping  of  human 


*  [Comp.  the  remark  of  Alford  on  ver.  It:  "It  mftj 
serve  to  hhow  us  bow  little  the  letter  of  a  precept  has  to  dc 
with  its  true  observance,  if  we  reflect  that  he  who  of  all  tin 
Heads  of  sects  has  most  notably  violated  this  whole  com 
mand,  and  caused  others  to  do  so.  caIIs  himself  *8ervus  aer 
vor-wm  Deiy^--V  13.] 
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■cQolastic  teaching  with  the  dignity  of  law.  That 
both  these  errors  touched  too  closely  the  authority 
of  Christ,  is  asserted  in  the  third  exhortation  ;  They 
should  not  be  called  spiritual  guides,  founders,  etc., 
hecauae  One  only  had  that  dignity,  Christ.  See 
1  Cor.  i.  12.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
designation  of  an  ecclesiastical  community  by  the 
name  of  a  man,  is  inconsistent  with  this  express  pro- 
hibition, although  much  depends  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  used. 
Names  of  reproach  have  frequently  become  names 
of  honor  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  expres- 
sion, &ST)y 6s,  ver.  16  and  ch.  xv.  14,  Rom.  ii.  19, 
^0,  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  Kadnyrir-i\i. 

[Alford,  following  a  hint  of  Olshausen  ( Ohristus 
der  einige  Meister),  refers  the  three  titles  to  the  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  viz.,  Tarifjp,  ver.  9  to 
God  the  Father,  SiSau/caAos,  ver.  8  (according  to 
the  true  reading,  instead  of  the  Kadriyrir-fis  of  the 
text,  rec,  see  my  Crit.  Note  8,  p.  408)  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (comp.  John  xiv.  26 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27),  not  named  here,  because  his 
promise  was  only  given  in  private  to  the  disciples, 
and  ifafl7)7T)T^s  to  Christ.  " If  this  be  so,  we 
have  God,  in  His  Trinity,  here  declared  to  us  as  the 
only  One,  in  all  these  relations,  on  whom  they  can 
rest  or  depend.  They  are  all  brethren,  all  substan- 
tially equal — none  by  office  or  precedence  nearer  to 
God  than  another ;  none  standing  between  his 
brother  and  God."  Nast  adopts  this  interpreta- 
tion, which  he  thinks  throws  a  flood  of  Ught  upon 
the  passage.  But  it  is  rather  far-fetched,  and  the 
position  of  the  Teacher  (the  Holy  Spirit)  between 
the  Father  and  the  Leader,  instead  of  being  men- 
tioned last,  is  decidedly  against  it. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  13.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees.— There  are  seven  woes  according  to  general 
reckoning :  the  first,  therefore,  might  seem  super- 
fluous ;  and  this  recommends,  again,  the  omission 
of  ver.  13,  which  is  also  critically  contested.  But, 
if  we  compare  this  discourse  with  the  seven  beati- 
tudes of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  we  observe  that 
the  eighth  woe  is  a  summary  of  the  seven  in  a  con- 
crete form,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  beatitudes.  There,  the  concrete  unity  of  all 
the  benedictions  is  the  being  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  as  the  prophets  were 
persecuted  in  old  time.  But  here,  the  eighth  woe 
has  the  same  force  with  respect  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  adorned  the  graves  of  the  prophets,  and  yet 
showed  that  they  themselves  were  no  better  than 
murderers  of  the  prophets.  This,  therefore,  leads  to 
the  supposition  of  a  sustained  antithesis  between  the 
benedictions  and  the  woes  : — 

1.  Poverty  in  spirit.  — Devonrtog  widows'  houses, 

and  for  a  pretence  making 
long  prnyers  (being  spirit- 
ually rich). 

Z.  The  moumera.  — The    kingdom   of  heaven 

shut  against  others,  while 
they  go  not  in  themselves. 
Fanaticism  as  opposed  to 
repentance. 

i.  The  meek.  — Zeal  of  proselytism. 

,  Hungering  and    tliirstiDg    — Caauisticiil  morality,  which 
after  righteousness.  corrupts  the  doctrine  of  sin, 

and  raises  the  human  above 
the  divine.  Swearing  by 
the  gold  of  the  temple,  by 
the  olfering. 

*.  The  meroiful.  — Tithing   mint  and   anise; 

and  leaving  out  righteous- 
ness, mercy,  and  faith. 

?  The  pare  in  he^rt  — Cleansing  the  outside  of  the 

platter,  the  inside  being  full 


7.  The  children  of  peace  (mes- 
sengers of  life). 


of  uncleaDDess  and  covet 
oiisness. 
-Sepulchres,  full  of  .-lypon 
risy  and  lawlesetiebs. 


Summary  of  the  Seven. 

Persecuted  for  righteousness'    — Murderers  of  the  prophets 
sake,  as  the  prophets  were 
persecuted. 
Persecuted  for  Christ's  sake.       -The  ninth  woe  is  wanting 
and  this  is  very  sigiiilicaDt 
Instead  of  it,  we  hear  the 
lamentation  of  Christ  ovei 
Jerusalem.    {See  the  Doc 
trinal  Thtmffhts  below.) 

Ver.  14.  Ye  devour. — We  put  ver.  14  befor« 
ver.  13  (see  the  different  readings).  It  is  to  be  re. 
marked  that  our  Lord  here  estabUshes  precisely  th« 
same  connection  between  the  worldly  care  and 
covetousness  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  hypocritica! 
formality,  as  in  ch.  vi.  1,19;  but  in  that  passage  the 
order  is  inverted,  as  the  Lord  there  proceeds  fiom 
the  hypocrisy  to  its  root — worldliness  of  mind  and 
covetousness.  The  8  t  i  gives  the  reason ;  because.— 
Devour  vridows'  houses,  i.  e.,  to  obtain  them  un- 
righteously. This  was  damnable  ii  itself,  but  much 
more  when  it  was  done  under  the  cloak  of  piety,  oi 
Kal  npoipdtni.  The  It  a  lis  not "  mechanically  brought 
from  Mark."  It  marks  an  advancement  in  the  guilt 
The  TTsp i<T<r6T(pot/  Kpi^ia  ve  refer,  as  a  pro- 
longed sentence,  to  the  lengthened  hypocritical 
prayers  which  went  before.  "  At  a  very  early  dat» 
this  avarice  in  securing  legacies  crept  into  the  Chris 
tian  Church ;  and  therefore  Justinian  passed  ordi 
nances  forbidding  the  clergy  to  inherit  possessions.' 
Heubner. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  shut  up. — The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
appearing  with  Christ,  is  represented  as  a  palace,  or, 
more  precisely,  a  wedding-hall,  with  open  doors. 
The  hypocrites  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  befort 
the  people,  efnrpoirBey. — For  ye  neither  go 
in  yourselves. — The  shutting  up  is  therefore  two- 
fold :  1.  by  their  own  guilt  and  wicked  example ; 
2.  by  the  actual  keeping  back  of  those  who  are 
entering,  who  not  only  would  go  in,  but  have  their 
feet  already  on  the  threshold.  So  was  it  with  Israel. 
The  people  were  on  the  point  of  believing,  when 
their  hierarchical  authorities  drew  them  back  into 
unbeUef. 

Ver.  16.  Ye  compass  sea  and  land. — ^Fanat- 
ical proselytism.  DaNz  :  De  cura  Hebrwomm  in 
conquirendis  proseli/tis  in  Meuschenii  ]^.  T.  ex,  Talm. 
illust.  p.  649.  That  the  Pharisees  undertook  actual 
missionary  journeys,  cannot  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty from  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2,  4  (not  8  and  not 
1);  for  this  passage  speaks  of  a  Jewish  merchant 
who  made  proselytes,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  very  abundant  in  Adiabene.  But  we 
may  suppose  that  there  were  such  missions,  and, 
indeed,  that  a  proselyting  impulse  generally  drove 
the  Jews  through  the  world.  The  real  Pharisee  did 
not  make  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Judaism 
merely,  but  also  from  Judaism  to  Pharisaism. — The 
child  of  hell. — One  who  is  doomed  to  perish  or  at 
least  in  great  danger. — Twofold  more  than  your- 
selves.— A 1  IT \ (J rep 0  1/,  according  to  Valla,  must 
be  taken  as  an  adjective,  and  not,  as  is  customary, 
adverbially.  But  how  was  the  proselyte  worse  than 
the  Pharisee  ?  Olshausen :  Because  the  proselytes 
were  without  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  which  was  an  advantage  the  Pharisees  still 
possessed.  That  is,  the  latter  were  Jews  and  Phaii 
sees,  while  the  proselytes  were  only  a  caricature  of 
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Pharifaism.     De  Wette  :   Error  and  superstition  are 
doubled    by   coiamunicatiou.      Meyer:    Experience 
proves  that  proselytes  become  worse  and  more  ex- 
treme than  their  teachers.     Thus  the  proselyte  is  a 
Pharisee  of  a  higher  degree.     We  might  point  to 
the  Idumeans  as  examples,  who  converted  John  Hyr- 
canus  (not  till  afterward  a   Sadducee)  by  force  in 
their    ^Tjpa — **  riiv     GdKaaffav    Kal     ttji'    ^rjpw  " — or 
Petra.     The   house   of    Herod   aflSsrded   a   striking 
illustration  of  the  character  of  such  proselytes,  in 
irhom  the  dark  elements  of  heathenism  were  blended 
with  the  dark  elements  of  Judaism.     The  proselyte 
Poppoea  probably  urged  Nero  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.     But  that  the  misleader  is  generally 
worse  than  the  misled,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  here 
come  into  view  ;  it  is  a  wicked  conversion  or  perver- 
sion that  is  spoken  of,  and  the  intensification  of  Pha- 
risaism with  the  course  of  time.     De  Wette  rightly 
observes,  that  Jesus  does  not  here  mean  the  endea- 
vor to  convert  the  Gentiles  to  Judaism  generally. 
Meanwhile  Judaism  as  Judaism  was  not  called  to 
the  work  of  heathen  missions  except  in  the  way  of 
mere  preparation.     The  law  cun  only  make  prose- 
lytes ;   the  gospel  alone  can  convert.     See  Heubner 
on  Proselytes  and  Proselytizing,  p.  346.     Cardinal 
Dubois,  under  the  regency  in  France,  converiisseur  en 
chef.     Several  Jewish  proselytes  of  modern  times.* 
Ver.  16.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides ! — 
Casuistry  as  the  lax  perversion  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  rehgion  and  morality.     The  mark  common 
to  both  the  examples  given  is  this,  that  the  divine  in- 
stitution, imposing  holy  obligation,  is  counted  for  noth- 
ing ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  work 
which  requires  sanctiflcation  through  the  divine  is 
placed  in  its  stead.     "  The  Pharisees  distinguished 
oaths,  in  respect  to  their  validity,  according  to  exter- 
nal,  superficial    [or   rather    fundamentally   wrong] 
notes,  only   in   the   interest   of  unscrupulousness." 

De   Wette. — By  the   temple The  oath  is  very 

frequent,  i^  this  dwelling,  ntn  •|i:'i3n  .  (Wetstelu 
and  Lightfoot). — By  the  gold  of  the  temple. — By 
its  golden  adornments  and  vessels  of  gold  ;  or  by  the 
temple-treasure.  Jerome  and  Maldonatus  are  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  When  we  distinguish  between  the  es- 
sential house  of  God,  and  the  house  of  God  as  cere- 
monially adorned  with  gold,  then  Pharisaism  swears 
only  and  always  by  the  gold  of  the  temple  :  it  can- 
not swear  by  the  temple  itself.  The  outer  manifes- 
tation is  to  it  the  reaUty  itsell :  that  is,  for  example, 
a  church  "  with  naked  walls  "  is  no  church.  "  Mean- 
while it  is  probable  that  the  pharisaie  and  hierarchi- 
cal covetousness  preferred  the  oath  by  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  as  that  by  the  sacrifice."  De  Wette. — 
It  is  nothing. — It  has  no  significance,  and  imposes 
no  obligation  (the  Italian  peccadiglio) :  the  reservatio 
mentalis  of  Jesuitical  morality. — He  is  a  debtor. — 
Bound  to  observe  the  oath. 

Ver.  17.  For -which  is  greater? — Superiority 
of  the  originally  holy,  the  divine,  to  that  which  is  de- 
rivatively holy,  the  human,  which  is  made  holy  only 
by  the  divine.  The  same  relation  which  the  gold 
bears  to  the  divine  house,  the  human  offering  bears 
to  the  divine  fire  which  makes  the  altar  an  altar. 

Ver.  18.  Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  altar. — 
To  any  living  view  of  the  altar,  the  offering  is  one 
with  the  altar.     Casuistry  cuts  asunder  the  living 

*  (Comp.  here  some  excellent  remarks  quoted  from  an 
Enchsh  periodical,  the  RoTnilut^m  Nabt's  Commentary,  p. 
520,  on  the  great  difference  between  the  genuine  missionary 
a:iil  the  proselyting  spirit,  the  godly  zeal,  and  the  6ect;irian 
leal,— F.  a.l 


relations  of  religion,  kills  its  life,  denies  its  spitit 
and  idolizes  its  body. 

Ver.  21.  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  th« 
temple. — We  expect  to  hear,  "  he  sweareth  also  by 
the  gold  of  the  temple."  But  this  is  self-under- 
stood ;  and  therefore  Christ  returns  back  to  tha 
Lord  of  the  temple,  who  makes  the  temple  what  it 
is,  and  makes  heaven,  the  great  temple,  what  it  is. 
The  oath  has  its  significance  generally  in  this,  and  in 
this  only,  that  it  is  a  confirmation  by  God,  a  declara- 
tion uttered  as  before  God. 

Ver.  22.  And  he  that  shall  swear  by  hea- 
ven.— Meyer :  "  The  contrary  of  ver.  22  is  found  in 
Sehevuoth,  f.  35,  2  ;  Quia  prceter  Deum,cceli  et  terra 
creatorem,  daiur  etiam  ipsum  codum  et  terra,  indvr 
bium  esse  debet,  quod  is,  qui  per  caelum  et  terram 
Jurat,  non  per  eum  juret,  qui  ilia  crcavit,  sed  per 
illas  ipsas  creaturas." 

Ver.  23.  For  ye  pay  tithe. — The  ordinances 
concerning  tithes  (Lev.  xxvii.  30 ;  Num.  xviii.  21 ; 
Deut.  xii.  6  ;  xiv.  22-28)  placed  the  fruits  of  the 
field  and  of  the  trees  under  the  obligation ;  but  tra- 
dition applied  the  law  to  the  smallest  produce  of  the 
garden,  to  the  mint,  the  dill,  and  the  cummin  (Babyl. 
Joma,  f.  83,  2.  Lightfoot,  Hottinger  :  Be  decimit 
Judceor.) — The  w^eightier  things  :  gapinpa. — 
De  Wette :  Those  things  which  were  harder,  diffici- 
liora.  Meyer ;  The  more  important,  graviora.  "  It 
is  very  probable  that  Jesus  referred  to  the  analogy 
of  the  pracepta  gravia  (CTian)  et  levia  (D""?") 
among  the  Jewish  teachers.  (See  Schottgen,  p. 
183.)"  But  there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  things 
so  closely  connected :  the  important  supposes 
the  difincult.  Pharisaism  is  led  mto  legalism  and 
ceremoniaUsm  by  its  aversion  to  the  difBcuit 
requirements  of  internal  spiritual  religion.— Judg- 
ment, K  pi  IT  IS,  DBap  . — See  Isa.  i.  17.  Thus, 
not  righteousness  itself,  but  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  according  to  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness. The  mark  of  this  care  for  right  is,  that  it  ia 
one  with  mercy ;  and  this  mercy  caimot  be  replaced 
by  a  hypocritical  appearance,  the  almsgiving  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  vi.  1). — Faith,  tjj^  iriaTiv. — 
Luther,  "  faith ; "  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  "  fideUty,"  as 
in  Rom.  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  22.  The  opposite  is  ainijTia. 
Scriptural  language  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
two  ideas,  as  ours  does.  Faith  and  fidehty  are  one 
in  the  principle  of  trust.  But  here  ethical,  subjec- 
tive faith,  or  fidelity,  is  meant.  Christ  marks  the 
moral  development  of  the  law  in  three  stages :  1. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  Mosaic  position :  rigid  care 
of  law  and  right  (EHjah).  2.  The  prophetic  posi- 
tion :  mercy  to  sinners,  and  even  to  the  heathen,  as 
the  internal  principle  of  legality.  3.  Messianic 
fidelity  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law.  True 
fideUty  is  identical  with  this  fidelity.  Heubner : 
"  Kpiira,  conscientiousness  :  irdrTii,  sincerity.  It 
presupposes  a  blunted  moral  feeling  to  show  much 
concern  about  little  faults,  but  to  care  nothing  for 
great  ones.  (Luther,  Works,  x.  1986,  applies  tho 
same  passage  to  the  papal  laws.) " 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone. — Reverse  order.  Truo 
and  internal  adherence  to  law  places  the  great  mat^ 
ter  first,  without  being  lax  in  the  less. 

Ver.  24.  Blind  guides,  comp.  ver.  16. — The 
term  imphes  that  they  not  only  acted  as  hypocrites, 
but  also  taught  as  hypocrites.  Ver.  16  pronou.,jea 
a  separate  woe  against  all  casuistry.  But  here  th» 
words,  and  wl  it  follows  them,  explain  the  wo.   oi 
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vet.  28  rather  in  its  dogmatic  side.  The  appella- 
tions, "  Te  fools  and  blind"  vers.  17  and  19,  repre* 
sent  them  as  self-blinded  and  in  voluntary  delusion. 

Strain  out  *  a  gnat. — Ye  strain  (the  wine)  ih 
order  to  separate  off  the  gnats.  The  liquare  vinum 
had  among  the  G-reeliS  and  Romans  only  a  social 
aignificance  ;  but  to  the  Pharisees  it  was  a  rehgious 
act.  It  was  supposed  that  the  swallowing  of  the 
gnat  would  defile  them  j  and  therefore  the  Jews 
strained  the  wine,  in  order  to  avoid  drinking  an  un- 
clean animal.  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Wetstein,  from 
dwttin,  fol.  6"?,  culices  pusillos,  quos  percolant.) 
The  actual  custom  is  here  a  symbol  of  the  highest 
Levitical  scrupulosity ;  and  the  opposite,  the  swal- 
lotoing  of  camels,  which  of  course  could  only  signify 
the  most  enormous  impurities  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  its  earthly  pleasures,  was  the  symbol  of  un- 
bounded and  unreflectingly  stupid  eagerness  in  sin. 
The  expression  is  of  a  proverbial  type.  The  camel 
was  in  the  law  unclean,  because  it  had  no  divided 
hoof.  Lev.  xi.  4 ;  and,  moreover,  tliis  hypothetical 
swallowing  of  the  camel  would  involve  a  thorough 
violation  of  the  Noachic  prohibition  of  eating  blood 
and  things  strangled. 

Yer.  25.  The  outside  of  the  platter. — Figu- 
rative description  of  the  legal  appearance  of  gratifica- 
tion. Cup  and  platter:  meat  and  drink,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  life  in  all  its  forms. — But  within. — 
Here  we  have  the  internal  and  moral  side  of  grati- 
fication.— ^They  are  full  of  extortion  and  ex- 
cess.— "  That  of  which  they  are  full,  wine  and  food, 
was  the  produce  of  robbery  and  incontinence  {mpa- 
aia,  a  later  form  of  aKpareia)."  Meyer.  See  Isa. 
xxviii.  1  sqq. 

Yer.  26.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first. 
— The  rebulcing  adjective  blind  points  here  also  to 
tlie  absurdity  of  their  practice. — Cleanse  the  inside. 
Sanctify  thy  enjoyment  by  righteousness  and  tem- 
perance.— That  the  outside  may  be  clean. — 
Fritzsche :  May  be  able  to  be  cleansed.  Meyer, 
better :  That  the  purity  of  the  externals  may  fol- 
low. "  External  purity  is  not  here  declared  useless 
(de  Wette) ;  but  it  is  declared  not  to  be  true  hoh- 
ness,  which  implies  the  preceding  purification  of  the 
inner  man."  It  is  here  presupposed  that  all  their 
adorning  of  the  outside  must  fail  to  make  even  that 
clean,  so  long  as  the  inside  is  full  of  defilement : 
that  is,  Levitical  purity  without  moral  purity  is  itself 
defilement.  (Bengel,  in  a  gentler  expression,  non 
est  mundities.) 

Yer.  27.  Whited  sepulchres.  —  "  The  graves 
were  every  year,  on  the  15th  Adar,  whitened  with  a 
kind  of  chalk  [Kovid) — a  practice  derived  by  the  Rab- 
bins from  Ezek.  xxxix.  16  ;  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  but  also  that  these  places,  the  touch 
of  wliich  was  defilement  (Num.  xix.  16),  might  be 
more  easily  seem  and  avoided.  (See  the  rabbinical 
passages  in  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein.) 
Thus  they  always  had  a  pleasant  outward  appear- 
lince."  Meyer.  But  thus  also  they  were  adorned. 
Luke  xi.  44  is  a  similar  thought,  rot,  however,  the 
same. 

Pull  of  dead  men's  bones. — Dead  bodies  were 
uuclean  according  to  the  law,  and  the  touch  of  them 
defiled  (Num.  v.  2  ;  vi.  6) :  this  was  specially  the  case 

[Not:  a^,  wliich  is  in  all  jrobability  origrinally  a  typo- 
graphical error  for  out.  See  the  critical  note  above,  No.  16, 
p.  408.  Another  striking  example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  typo- 
prapbica]  blunder  which  found  its  way  into  many  editions 
of  the  En,?lish  Bible,  is  mnegar  for  vineyard  in  Matt.  sx.  1. 
Hence  tlio  term :  The  Viiegar-BiUe.—P.  S.] 


witk  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  the  odor  of  deeaj 
from  the  grave.  Impurity  has  a  deadly  effect.  Spir 
itual  death  exerts  a  deadly  influence  (1  John  iii.  14, 
15) ;  and  thus  what  follows,  the  murder  of  the  propb 
ets,  is  introduced. 

Yer.  28.  H3^oorisy  is  here  the  wicked  disguise 
and  iniquity,  kvoiiia,  is  not  simply  immorality, 
but  consummate  theocratical  lawlessness. 

Yer.  29.  Te  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophetsi 
— Construction  <  f  sepulchral  graves,  stones,  and  mon 
uments,  with  various  designs  and  inscriptions  on  con 
secrated  burial  ground.  The  antithesis  is  delicate  : 
And  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteou* 
(canonized  saints).  The  latter  are  acknowledged  at 
once,  and  receive  their  monuments ;  the  prophets 
on  the  other  hand,  often  lay  long  in  unknown  and 
even  dishonored  graves.  Later  generations  then  be^ 
gan  to  become  enthusiastic  about  them,  and  make 
their  common  graves  elaborate  monuments.  "  The 
custom  of  building  monuments  to  ancient  and  cele 
brated  persons,  has  existed  among  all  peoples  and  iii 
all  ages.  Comp.  Wetstein,  Lightfoot,  Jalm,  Arch.  L 
2."  De  Wette.  Consult  Robinson's  Researches  ou 
the  remarkable  sepulchres  around  Jenisalem,  and  ihc 
so-called  sepulchres  of  the  prophets.' 

Yer.  30.  And  say.— First  of  all,  by  the  fact 
of  adorning  their  sepulclires. — If  vje  had  been  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  Not :  if  we  were  (Meyer) 
which  here  gives  no  sense. — Of  our  fathers. — Pri 
marily,  by  natural  lineage,  but  also  in  the  sense  ot 
fellowship :  Sons  of  the  murderers,  in  a,  spiritual 
sense  ;  which  de  Wette,  without  any  reason,  op- 
poses. 

Yer.  31.  Ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves. 
— How  this  ?  De  Wette  :  By  virtue  of  the  guilt 
transmitted  to  you.  Meyer  ;  "  When  ye  thus  speak 
of  your  fathers,  ye  give  testimony  against  yourselves, 
that  ye  belong  to  the  kin  of  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets."  But  the  meaning  is  rather,  the  opposite 
of  this :  Since  ye  repute  the  fathers,  in  spite  of  their 
murderous  spirit  against  the  prophets,  as  being  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  in  your  traditions,  your 
fathers;  and  explain  the  ancient  blood-guiltiness, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  you,  only  as  accidental 
evils  into  which  they  fell,  or  as  the  product  of  a 
barbarous  age.  Just  as  in  these  days  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition  are  excused  on  account  of  the  barbai 
ism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  they  had  their  es 
sential  root  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  principle  of  tradi 
tion.  The  continued  acknowledgment  of  those  old 
false  principles,  from  which  those  murders  sprang, 
estabhshes  the  community  of  guilt,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  old  guilt  to  consummate  judgment.  Heub- 
ner  quotes ;  "  Sit  licet  divua,  duinmodo  non  vivus."* 

Yer.  32.  Pill  ye  up  then  the  measure. — Chry- 
sostom  says  that  this  irXttpiiaaTe:  was  spoken  pro- 


*  [Br.  Oeosbt,  Explanatory  Notes  or  SeJwlia  in  to«^, 
in  view  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xi.  47,  where  th« 
word /or  makes  a  connection' between  building  the  tombi 
and  approving  their  fathers'  crimes,  suggests  the  conjecture 
that  there  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jews  asserting  compli. 
city  in  crime,  like  "One  kills  biin,  and  another  digs  hli 
grave."  Stier  and  Alford:  The  burden  of  this  hypocrisy 
i^  that  they,  being  one  nith  their  fathers,  treading  in  their 
steps,  but  vainly  disavowing  their  deeds,  were,  by  the  ver* 
act  of  building  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  joined  with 
their  fathers'  wickedness.  See  Luke  xi.  47.  4&.  Instead  of 
the  penitent  confession:  "We  have  sinned,  we  and  our  fa 
thei*s,"  this  last  and  worst  generation  in  vain  protests  againsl 
their  participalion  in  their  fathers'  guilt,  which  they  an 
meanwhile  developing  to  the  utmost  and  filling  np  its  mea- 
sure.—The  Pharisees  called  the  murderers  of  the  prophet! 
rightly  their  fathers:  they  are  even  worse  than  their  father* 
because  they  add  hypocrisy  to  impiety .^P.  S.l 
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pheticali/,  OivUkb,  permissively.  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  n^Xiiv-  if  iM  ironical  imperative.  De  Wette: 
"The  irAT)f)t."'rak  i  p.esupposes  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness in  the  rain^l  of  the  Pharisees  which  merely  needs 
encouragement."  (!)  The  difficult  analogon  of  this 
difficult  passage  is  the  word  of  Jesus  to  Judas,  John 
liii.  27 :  "  What  thou  intendest  to  do,  do  quickly." 
The  last  means  to  scare  the  wicked  from  their 
gradually  ripening  iniquity  is  the  challenge:  Do 
vhat  ye  purpose  at  once !  If  this  is  irony,  it  is  divine 
bony,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  4.* — Fill  ye  up. — The  ancient 
crime  of  the  prophet-murdering  spirit  ran  on  contin- 
uously through  the  ages.  {See  Isa.  vi. ;  Matt.  xiii. 
14 ;  Ac^  xxviii.  26.)  Its  consummation  was  the 
murder  of  Christ. — Fill  up  then,  even  ye,  —  k  a  1 
li  fjitTs.  The  emphasis,  however,  falls  upon  the  ttAtj- 
piiiaaTs.  Ye,  who  condemn  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets,  will  even  fulfil  the  measure  of  their  guilt. 
— The  Tneasure  of  guilt.  The  expression  was,  accord- 
ing to  Wetstein,  current  among  the  Rabbins.  With 
the  full  measure  of  guilt,  judgment  begins.  The 
passage,  Exod.  xx.  5,  which  de  Wette  quotes,  de- 
scribes the  generic  nature  of  guilt  in  the  reduced 
sphere  of  a  single  house ;  and  the  guilt  of  a  commu- 
tdty,  of  a  church,  of  an  order,  is  to  be  distinguished 
as  an  enlarged  measure  of  the  more  Umited  family 
guUt. 

Ver.  33.  Serpents. — Comp.  Luke  iii.  7.  Tlat 
<p  vyriTe .  The  Conj.  delib.  supposes  the  matter  to 
be  inwardly  decided.  Th j  judgment  of  hell,  i  tt  ii 
TT}s  Kpitrews  T  Tj  s  y  \.  i  vv  1)  s).  The  sentence 
which  condemns  to  hell.  The  expression,  judicium 
Gehennw  was  used  by  the  iiabbins  (Wetstein). 

Ver.  34.  Wherefore  1  send,  etc. — Fearful  tele- 
ology of  judgment.  The  messengers  of  salvation 
must  hasten  the  process  of  doom  for  the  hardened. 
Sin,  which  wUl  not  be  remedied,  must  be  drawn  out 
into  its  full  manifestation,  that  it  may  find  its  doom 
and  destruction  in  the  judg  joent. — Behold,  I  send 
unto  you. — This  is  difficult,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
seems  to  bring  down  into  vhe  present,  as  His  own 
sending,  the  sending  of  th'5  prophets  who  had  ap- 
peared in  earlier  times.  (l)Tan  Hengel :  The  quota- 
tion of  an  old  prediction.  (2)  Olshausen  refers  to 
Luke  xi.  49,  Jesus  speakljg  here  as  the  essential 
Wisdom.  (3)  De  Wette:  Jesus  utters  this  with  the 
feeling  of  His  Messianic  dignity ;  these  prophets 
and  wise  men  are  His  own  messengers,  the  Apos- 
tles, etc.  But  here  it  is  not  merely  the  New  Testa- 
ment martyrdoms  that  are  meant ;  the  whole  history 
of  ihe  persecutions  of  the  prophets  appears  teleologi- 
cally,  i.  e.,  as  judgment.  Hence  Jesus  speaks  out  of 
the  central  consciousness  of  the  theocratical  wisdom, 
and  in  unison  with  the  consciousness  of  the  Father : 
comp.  Matt.  xi.  19.  As  the  last  who  was  sent  of 
God,  He  was  the  moving,  actuating  principle  of  all 
the  divine  missions  :  comp.  John  i.  26.  But  as  the 
Old  Testament  times  were  not  excluded,  so  the  New 
Testament  times  are  iucludcd.f  The  futures  are  pro- 
pnetic,  as  is  the  whole  passage.  Hence  in  the  o-rau- 
pwcTET€  Jesus  thought  assuredly  of  Himself  Meyer 
refers  to  the  crucifixion  of  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Pella :  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  iii.  22.— The  ex- 
pression KoX  e'f  auTii'  is  very  strong.  They  will  be 
uo  better  than  brands  for  the  fire  of  your  fanaticism. 

Ver.  86.   That  upon  you  may  come. — The 

*  [Ps.  IX.  contains  no  trace  of  irony,  and  there  must  be 
lome  error  here,  probably  for  Pb.  ii.  4. — P.  S.] 

t  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  has  here  ngaiii  just  the  reverse  :  "  the 
!Jew  Testument  times  were  not  included."  Lange  says : 
"So  wenig  die  aViestamentliche  Zdt  ausgeschlossen  ist,  BO 
VKMio  da  Ti£ut€stamentliche.^^ — P.  S.] 


common  expression  for  judgmenf,  Eph.  v.  6,  af  in- 
timating its  inevitableness,  suddeimess,  power,  and 
grandeur.  —  The  righteous  (innocent)  blood, 
■"p!  D^  ;  that  is,  the  punishment  for  it,  comp.  «b 
xxvii.  25,  but  such  as  the  righteous  blood  has  awaken 
ed.  Innocent  blood  appears  as  the  leader  of  avenging 
powers :  comp.  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  24 ;  Eev.  vi, 
10.  Certainly  the  blood  of  Christ  speaketh  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ;  but  that  blood  has 
also  its  condemning  character,  and  indeed  in  the 
shedding  of  that  blood  the  judgment  of  the  world  was 
completed.  The  rigMious  blood  is  here  emphatic  : 
the  consecrated,  sanctified  blood  of  the  prophets. 
Bengel :  "  a  f /-t  o ,  fer  hoc  dicUur  uno  hoc  versu  mag- 
na vi."  "E K XV V 6 ix e V  0 V ,  in  the  present  tense.  Tha 
blood  is  a  continuous  stream,  which  still  flows  and 
will  flow,  being  present  especially  in  its  spiritual  inr 
fluence.     Rev.  vi.  10. 

Zachariah,  sou  of  Barachiah. — See  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20.  Zachariah,  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Je- 
hoiada,  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  temple  by  com- 
mand of  the  king.  There  are  difficulties  here :  1. 
He  was  not  the  last  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  the  murder  of  Urijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  28,  was  of  a 
later  date.  But  besides  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  there  was  something  pre-eminently  wicked  in 
the  destruction  of  the  former.  Zachariah  was  the 
son  of  a  high-priest  of  the  greatest  merit ;  he  was 
murdered  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  died 
crying.  The  Lord  seeth,  and  will  avenge  it.  And, 
moreover,  his  destruction  was  always  vividly  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  Jews.  See  Lightfoot  on  this 
passage,  and  Targum  Thren.  ii.  20.  2.  The  father 
of  Zachariah  was  Jehoiada,  here  called  Barachiah. 
Different  explanations :  (a)  Beza,  Grotius,  al. :  his 
father  had  two  names  ;  (6)  van  Hengel,  Ebrard :  Bar- 
achias  was  the  father,  Jehoiada  the  grandfather ;  (c) 
Kuinoel  supposes  that  the  words, "  son  of  Barachiah," 
are  a  gloss ,  (d)  de  Wette,  Bleeck,  Meyer  [and  Al- 
ford]  decide  that  an  error  in  the  name  has  crept  in. 
"  Probably  Jesus  Himself  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  father  (Luke  xi.  51),  and  it  was  added  from 
an  original  tradition  :  the  error  being  the  result  of 
confounding  the  person  of  Zachariah  with  the  better 
known  Zeohariah  the  prophet.,  whose  father  was  named 
Barachiah  (Zech.  i.  1).  This  tradition  was  followed 
by  Matthew ;  but  ia  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  the 
error  was  not  found  (according  to  Jerome,  the  name 
there  was  Jehoiada)."  Meyer,  (e)  According  to 
Hammond  and  Hug,  the  Zachariah  meant  was  the 
son  of  Baruch,  who  was  killed  in  the  temple  after 
the  death  of  Christ  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  6,  4).  Hug 
thinks  that  Jesus  spoke  in  the  future,  but  that  the 
Evangelist,  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  put  it  in 
the  preterite.  But  this  is  an  untenable  notion,  even 
apart  from  the  difference  between  Baruch  and  Bar- 
achiah. Ammon,  who  also  refers  the  words  to 
the  Zachariah  of  Josephus,  explained  them  as  inter- 
polation. (/)  Chrysostom  quoted  an  ancient  opinion , 
according  to  which  it  was  the  last  but  one  of  the 
lesser  prophets,  Zechariah.  (g)  Origen,  Basil,  and 
others,  thought  it  was  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist — following  a  mere  legend  ;  to  which  the 
objection  holds  good,  that  if  Jesus  had  come  down 
to  such  recent  times,  he  would  doubtless  have  men 
tioned  John  the  Baptist  Himself.  The  Lord  moreover 
speaks  not  of  the  blood-guiltiness  of  the  present  gen 
eration,  but  of  the  guilt  of  former  times,  which  came 
upon  the  present  generation  because  they  filled  up 
the  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  (Comp.  art.  in  "iSi* 
dienund  Kritiien"  lor  1841.  p.  20,  and  I'harmad 
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lte»,  irepl  Zaxaplov  v!ov  Bapaxlov.  Athens,  1838.) 
Wo  prefer  the  solution  sub  (6).  But  if  there  was  an 
error  of  name  {nee  (d) ),  we  might  ascribe  it,  with 
Ammon  and  Eiubhom,  to  the  translator  of  St.  Mat- 
thew rather  than  the  primitive  evangelical  tradition, 
as  de  Wette  and  Meyer  do.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
ietermine  whether  Matthew,  in  his  familiarity  with 
the  genealogies,  had  a  more  correct  account  than  that 
of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  or  whether  his  translator 
made  the  change.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  second  sup- 
position of  Jehoiada  being  the  grandfather,  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  130,  and  that  Zechariah,  who  is 
called  his  son,  was  laid  hold  on  by  the  Spirit  at  a 
later  time,  and  appeared  as  a  prophet.* 

Ver.  SI.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii.  34, 
where  it  is  placed  earlier  for  pragmatic  reasons). — 
Language  of  the  more  mighty  emotion  of  compassion 
after  the  stern  language  of  judgment.  But  with  the 
change  of  feeling  there  is  also  a  change  of  subject, 
and  of  the  exhibition  of  the  guilt.  In  the  place  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  it  is  Jerusalem ;  that  is, 
the  centre  of  the  hierarchy,  but  also  of  the  people, 
and  this  name  combines  the  poor  misled  and  the 
blind  misleadera, — the  present,  also,  and  the  past. 
In  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  ancient  blood- 
guiltiness  spoken  of  before,  Jerusalem's  own  per- 
sonal guilt  is  denounced  now  as  justifying  this 
condemnation.  —  Thou  that  kiUest.  —  The  ex- 
pressions air  0  KT  e  I  f  ou  (T  a  and  \iQo  ^  c  Kova  a 
are  emphatic  in  two  ways :  first,  through  the  parti- 
cipial form,  and,  secondly,  through  the  present  tense, 
— the  habitual  murderess  of  the  prophets,  the  stoner 
of  the  messengers  of  God. — How  often  would  I 
have  gathered ! — The  Lord  stUl  speaks  out  of  the 
theocratic  and  prophetical  consciousness  which  em- 
braces in  one  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  yet  the 
"  how  often  "  presupposes  a  frequent  operation  of 
the  Lord's  grace  in  Jerusalem,  and  visits  which  the 
Evangelist  was  acquainted  with,  but  which  did  not 
fall  within  his  plan.  Comp.  here  the  Gospel  of  John. 
— ^Thy  children. — That  is,  thy  inhabitants.  But, 
in  a  wider  sense,  all  Israelites  were  children  of  Jeru- 
salem.— Ab  a  hen.  —  Allusion  to  the  destruction 
which  impended  over  Jerusalem,  in  o,  figure  which 
signifies  that  He  would  have  taken  Jerusalem  under 
the  protection  of  His  Messianic  glory,  if  it  had  turned 
to  Him  in  time.  The  figure  of  the  hen  was  often 
used  by  the  Rabbins  concerning  the  Shechinah,  as 
gathering  the  proselytes  under  the  shadow  of  its 
wings. — But  ye  would  not. — The  one  guilt  of  Je- 
rusalem was  unfolded  m  the  guilt  of  her  individual 
children.  Jesus  knew  that  with  the  obduracy  of  the 
authorities  the  obduracy  of  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants was  decided.  Hence  He  used  the  preterite,  not 
the  present  tense.  Jerusalem's  children  had  made 
their  choice.  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  the  fall 
of  the  city  were  decided.  It  is  quite  an  independent 
question,  how  many  of  the  individual  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  were  saved  by  apostolical  preaching.   His- 


•f  Wordsworth  in  an  elaborate  note  assigns  a  mystic  rea- 
(OQ  for  the  use  of  the  patronymic,  viz.,  it  refers  to  Christ 
Himself  as  the  true  Zachariah  =  Eamembrancer  of  God 
(from  "DT  ,  reoordataa  fwit,  and  a^  ,  Jehtma/i),  and  the 
true  Son  *of  Barachiah,  i.  e.,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  (from 
,p3  benedixit^  and  PI"^  ),  who  had  been  typified  by  ail  the 
mar^rs  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Abel  to  Zachariah,  the 
lou  of  Jehoiada.  And  he  see?  in  euKoyriixei/os — icup'iou^ 
ver.  39,  an  allusion  to  the  naias  Bapax'tas  in  ver.  85.  Bnt 
he  omits  the  circumstance  that  Zechariah  tfi  i  propAet  ff  aa 
the  son  of  Barachiah,  Zech.  L  1. — P.  S.] 


torical  notices  on  the  later  deplorable  condition  of 
Jerusalem,  see  in  Heubner's  Com.  p.  849.* 

Ver.  38.  Behold,  your  house No    longei 

"  My  Father's  house."  According  to  Grotius,  Meyei 
etc.,  the  city;  according  to  de  Wette  and  others, ^«to 
pie  and  city.  But  the  only  true  interpretation  is  that 
of  Theophylact,  Calvin,  Ewald,  the  tem.pl.e.  For  th« 
word  marks  the  moment  at  which  Jesus  leaves  tlvi 
temple,  and  leaves  it  for  a  sign  that  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  theocracy.  Indeed,  the  leaving 
of  the  temple  intimated  that  not  merely  the  city,  but 
also  tl)e  land,  was  forsaken  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the 
temple  is  referred  to  in  its  symbolical  meaning.  We 
retain  the  addition  "  desolate,"  i.  e.,  a  spiritual  ruin. 
It  was  omitted  in  some  copies,  probably  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  word  would  open  up  some  pros- 
pect of  a  restoration  of  the  temple.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  the  restoration  of  Israel  involves  only  the 
spiritual  rebuilding  of  Israel's  temple  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

Ver.  39.  For  I  say  unto  you. — Most  solemn 
declaration. — Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth  • — 
In  My  Messianic  work  and  operation,  from  thit, 
as  among  the  Jews,  He  now  entirely  withdrew.  See 
John  xii.  37  sq.  After  the  resurrection.  He  showed 
Hunself  only  to  His  own  people.  —  Till  ye  shall 
say.— Neither  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Wet- 
stein),  nor  at  the  advent  of  Christ  (Meyer),  but  in  the 
future  general  conversion  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi. ;  Zech. 
xii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  etc.).— Blessed  be  He  that 
cometh,  Ps.  cxviii. — See  the  notes  on  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Jerusalem  itself  had 
not  met  the  Redeemer  with  these  words  of  greeting, 
but  had  asked,  Who  is  this  (xxi.  10)  ?  Thus  it  is  an 
intimation  of  a  future  conversion.  Not  tragic  and 
judicial,  as  Meyer  explains  it. 

XXIV.  Ver.  1.  And  Jesus  went  out It  is  not 

merely  a  local  and  temporary  departure  from  the 
temple  that  is  meant.  It  is  true  that  He  had  over- 
come all  the  assaults  of  His  enemies  in  the  temple 
but  still  they  had  declined  to  give  Him  their  faith, 
and  at  length  had  declined  it  by  their  absolute  silence 
And  as  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  temple  had  re- 
jected Him,  in  the  person  of  those  who  had  legal 
authority  in  it.  That  was  the  fall  of  the  temple; 
and  it  was  then  decided  that  it  was  no  more  now 
than  a  den  of  robbers,  in  which  all — the  Messiah,  and 
the  Spirit,  and  the  hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
blessing  of  Israel — was  as  it  were  murdered.  He 
takes  ferewell  of  the  temple  \.  and  from  that  time 
forward  it  became  no  better  than  a  hall  of  desolatioo, 
a  dreary  and  forsaken  ruin.  According  to  a  Jewish 
legend  in  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  3,  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  temple  deserted  it  at  a  much  later  pe- 
riod. "At  the  Pentecost,  when  the  priests  for  the 
night  went  into  the  temple  to  perform  the  divine  ser- 
vice, they  heard  a  great  and  rushing  sound,  and  then 
the  cry,  fieTa^aivainev  evTiiOiv. — Tacitus,  Hist.  v. 
13:  Expressm  repente  delubri  fores  et  audita  major 
humana  vox.  Sxcedere  deos ;  simul  ingeTi^  itwtu* 
excedentium.  In  the  fortieth  year  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  lamp  in  the  temple  was  extin- 
guished of  itself,  according  to  Jewish  accounts  {set 


♦[Thewords:  t,WK  ii  6  e  At]  ir  ar  e,  ye  would  not,  Btst 
Important  for  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  responsibility 
of  man  which  must  not  be  sacrificed  to,  but  combined  witlL 
the  opposite,  though  by  no  means  contradictory  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  sovereignty  and  eternal  decrees  oS  Q-od.  Al. 
FoaD  in  Log.  :  "  The  tears  uf  our  Lord  over  the  perversenea 
of  Jerusalem  are  witnesses  of  the  freedom  of  man's  wiU  t4 
resist  the  grace  of  Gud."— P.  S.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCOEDING  TO  MAfTHEVT. 


Lightfoot,  Bor.  Heb.  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  3).  The  syna- 
gogue is  still  a  place  void  of  God,  because  it  Imows 
not  Christ."  Heubuer.  Indeed,  this  departure  of 
Christ  was  not  absolutely  the  last ;  for,  after  the  res- 
urrection, He  solicited  His  eneniies  there,  in  the  per- 
son of  His  Apostles.  For  the  last  time  He  left  it 
when  Paul  was  condemned  in  it  (Acts  xxi.  38  ;  xxii. 
22),  and  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  was  slain  (Joseph. 
^niiq.  xx.  9,  1). 


DOOTEINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  Exegeiical  Notes, 

2 .  The  seven  benedictions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  were  summed  up  in  an  eighth ;  Blessed  are 
all  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  And 
this  benediction  bas  here  its  counterpart  in  a  com- 
prehensive woe,  the  eighth,  upon  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.  But  the  ninth  benediction,  "  Blessed 
are  ye,  if  ye  be  scorned  and  persecuted  for  My  sake," 
has  no  counterpart  among  the  woes,  but  the  cry  of 
distress  over  Jerusalem.  True,  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves afterward  cried :  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children "  (ch.  rxvii.  26) ;  but  Jesus  Himself 
knew  that  His  "  blood  would  speak  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel."  Hence  the  change  of  the 
ninth  woe  into  the  lament  over  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  guilt  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  became 
now,  to  the  Lord's  view,  the  guilt  of  Jerusalem,  and 
then  the  guilt  of  the  nation  itself  For  Jerusalem 
was  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  national  genius.  But  Jerusalem  represents 
also*  the  life  and  the  honor,  the  fathers  and  the 
glcry,  the  youth  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Jeru- 
salem represents  the  children  of  the  nation,  so  often 
threatened  by  tempests  of  ruin,  and  now  threatened 
by  the  saddest  of  all.  Therefore  the  Lord  mourns 
and  laments  over  His  own  ruined  Jerusalem.  All 
the  missions  and  messages  of  God  which  had  been 
Bent  to  Jerusalem,  and  which  formed  the  ground  of 
Israel's  judgment,  to  Him  appeared  now  rather  as  so 
many  efforts  and  impulses  of  God  to  save  them.  His 
own  compassionate  desire  to  save  them  had  been  ac- 
tive throughout  all  those  ages  of  divine  mission; 
but  especially  had  it  been  active  during  the  time  of 
Uis  own  labors  and  ministry.  His  whole  pilgrimage 
on  earth  was  troubled  by  distress  for  Jerusalem,  Uke 
the  hen  who  sees  tbe  eagle  threatening  in  the  sky, 
and  anxiously  seeks  to  gather  her  chickens  together 
under  her  wings.  With  such  distress,  Jesus  saw  the 
Roman  eagles  approach  for  judgment  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Jerasalem,  and  sought  with  the  strongest  so- 
licitations of  love  to  save  them.  But  in  vain !  They 
were  hke  dead  children  to  the  voice  of  maternal 
love! 

4.  Stier,  ii.  52?  :  "Jehovah  represented  His  deal- 
ing with  Hia  people,  first,  as  that  of  an  eagle,  hover- 
ing over  her  young  and  bearing  them  on  her  wings 
(Deut.  xxxii.  11) ;  but  at  last,  as  that  of  a  hen  which 
strives  to  extend  her  wings  over  her  imperillfd  chick- 
ens." Antithesis  between  the  iidehty  of  ruhug  power, 
and  the  fidehty  of  suffering  mercy. 

5.  Behold,,  your  house. — Words  which  were  sealed 
even  by  the  vain  attempt  of  Juhan  to  build  the  tem- 
ple again,  as  well  as  by  its  wliole  subaequeut  fate. 
Camp.  RADSCHEiiBUsaH  (sen.) :  Leben  Jesu,  p.  327. 


•  [The  Edinb  Torsion  reads:  "Jerasalem  was  the  sole 
representative;''  mtslaking  the  German  allein  (==  aber^ 
fyu-*''  >>elore  (not  after)  Jerusalem  {AUein  Jer-wtalcm  re/jrd- 


6.  Till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed. — Sepp,  lAfe  of  Ckrut 
iii.  31 ;  The  Jewish  rulers  failed  in  this  greeting  in  the 
day  of  the  Palm-entry,  and  the  people  owe  it  to  Chrim 
to  this  day.  This  word  contains,  however,  a  definiU 
premise  of  the  national  restoration  of  Israel,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  Kom.  xi.,  and  in  many  passages  of  the 
prophets.  See  Alfred  Meyer  :  der  Jude,  Fraukfort 
1856;  where,  however,  there  is  too  much  iutermin 
gling  of  Jewish  Christian  expectations. 

7.  Jesus,  after  departing  from  the  temple,  stlfl 
remained  quietly  in  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
blessed  the  widow's  gift :  thereby  blessing  true  and 
simple  piety,  in  the  midst  of  debased  and  degraded 
ceremoniaUsm.  Comp.  Mark  xii.  41 ;  Luke  xxi.  1 ; 
and  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1249. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

1.  The  Preface  (vers.  1-3)  and  the  Ducourse  as  a 
whole. — The  preaching  of  the  truth  must,  according 
to  the  repeated  example  of  the  Lord,  turn  from  priests 
and  teachers  who  persistently  scorn  it,  to  the  com- 
mon people. — The  great  condemnation  pronounced 
by  Jesus  in  the  temple  upon  the  Pharisees  and  the 
scribes. — The  Lord  vindicates  and  protects  appointed 
ordinances,  even  while  vehemently  condemning  those 
who  administered  them. — High  esteem  for  the  office 
never  excludes  free  condemnation  of  the  abuses  of 
those  who  hold  it. — Hypocrites  condemn  their  owl 
works  by  their  own  words. 

2.  The  General  Rebuke  (vers.  4-7). — Dead  tradi- 
tionalism: 1.  Its  hardness;  2.  its  falsehood ;  3.  its 
selfishness. — Despotism  in  holy  apparel  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  conscience :  1.  Doubly  fearful ;  2. 
doubly  ruinous ;  3.  doubly  impotent. — The  Lord  holds 
up  to  His  disciples  the  image  of  spiritual  ambition 
and  pride  for  an  everlasting  warning. — The  power  of 
faith  disposes  of  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  ambition ; 
faith  in  the  only  Teacher  :  faith  in  God  as  the  only 
Father  ;  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Lord  and  Guide. 
(Thus  the  Apostle's  Creed,  rightly  understood,  is 
threefold  Protestant.) — Out  of  the  humiUty  of  fidehty 
springs  the  courage  of  freedom. 

3.  Specific  Rebuke  ;  the  seven  woes  (vers.  13-37). 
— The  seven  benedictions  and  the  seven  woes. — The 
eighth  woe  as  the  summary  of  the  seven :  like  the 
eighth  benediction. — The  ninth  woe  is  changed  into 
a  lamentation  over  Jerusalem. — First  woe :  Spiritual 
avarice  and  greediness  for  securing  legacies  ;  petition- 
ers changed  into  beggars. — The  long  prayers  of  the 
hypocrites,  and  the  long  sentence  of  judgment. — Sec- 
ond woe :  "Those  who  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
others,  and  exclude  themselves.  ITiird  woe :  Prose- 
lytism  ;  soul- winners  and  soul-ruiners.* — Fourth  woe : 
'fhe  work  of  man  up,  the  work  of  God  down :  the  m- 
ward  nothing,  the  outward  everything. — The  true 
oath  always  by  the  living  and  true  God. — The  blind- 
est ignorance  cormected  with  a  conceit  of  keenest 
insight  into  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Fifth 
woe :  LegaUty  in  little  things  ;  lawlessness  in  great. 
Straining  out  gnats ;  swallowing  camels. — Sixth  woe , 
The  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the  plat- 
ter ;  or,  the  feast  of  the  reUgious  and  moral  hypo- 
crite :  1-  In  the  outward  form,  consecrated  or  adorn- 
ed;    2.    in    the    iimer    character,  abominable  ajd 


h  t  auclt\  and  thus  destroying  the  necessary  antithosU 
to  *-he  preceding  sentence. — P.  S.l 

*  [In  German :   Seeienwerber  u/nd   SeeZtn-verOfrbtr,-^ 
P  B.1 
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reprobate. — Seventh  woe :  The  whited  sepulchres :  1. 
Like  jleasant  abodes  outwardly;  2.  caves  of  bones, 
diffusing  death,  within. — Spiritual  death,  in  the  guise 
of  spiritual  bloom  :  1.  Captivating  ;  2.  destructive. — 
I'he  eighth  woe  :  The  murderers  of  the  prophets. — 
How  the  garnishing  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets 
aiay  be  suspicious :  1 .  When  it  bears  witness  to  a  dis- 
eased hanging  on  to  antiquity  [fialse  and  morbid 
inediasvalism. — P.  S.]  ;  2.  when  it  robs  the  prophets 
of  the  present  of  their  rights. — To  persecute  Christ 
hi  His  saints  is  to  persecute  Christ  Himself — He  who 
would  free  himself  from  the  blood-guiltiness  of  olden 
times,  must  free  himself  from  the  principles  which 
created  it  then. — ^Ancient  guilt  finds  its  sure  consum- 
mation in  terrible  judgment,  however  long  delayed. 
—The  sinner's  inherited  guilt  becomes  his  own  only 
through  his  own  personal  guilt. — Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem, I — How  often. 

4.  The  Departure  from  the  Temple. — The  temple 
desecrated  by  obduracy :  1.  A  house  of  men,  forsaken 
of  God ;  2.  a  house  of  desolation,  forsaken  of  the 
Spirit ;  3.  a  house  of  misery  and  death,  forsaken  of 
Christ. — The  golden  sunset  after  the  evening  storm  ; 
or,  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  Israel. — The 
departure  of  Christ  from  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ;  1. 
The  close  of  a  mournful  past ;  2.  the  sign  of  a  miser- 
able present ;  3.  the  token  of  a  sad  futurity. — The 
last  word  of  the  Lord  to  His  people,  the  announce- 
ment of  His  first  royal  advent  to  punish  His  people 
(in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem). 

Starke  : — AU  hypocrites  are  severe  toward  others, 
iiut  very  indulgent  toward  themselves. — Canstdn  : 
A  faithful  teacher  uses  severity  toward  himself,  but 
he  rules  those  who  are  under  him  with  gentleness. — 
By  thy  words  wilt  thou  be  condemned. — They  would 
fain  have  men  believe  that  there  was  a  special  sancti- 
ty in  the  habit  of  their  order. — Oanstein :  Pharisaic 
folly ;  elegant  Bibles  and  books  of  prayer,  and  no  de- 
votion in  the  heart. — One  is  our  Master,  Christ. — 
Quesiul :  God's  word  and  truth  is  an  inheritance 
common  to  all  the  brethren.  He  who  would  glory 
in  being  its  lord,  and  keep  his  brethren  from  the  use 
of  it,  is  a  robber  of  the  Church's  inheritance. — The 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  family,  of  which  God  alone  is 
the  Father. — \^Queanel  on  ver.  1 :  Let  us  always  look 
with  respect  on  Christ  and  His  authority,  even  in  the 
most  imperfect  of  His  ministers.  The  truth  loses 
nothing  of  its  value  by  the  bad  lives  of  its  ministers. 
The  faith  is  not  built  upon  the  lives  of  pastors,  but 
upon  the  visible  authority  of  the  Church  (?  rather 
upon  Christ  and  His  word). — ^P.  S.] — Hedinger  :  Let 
no  man  vaunt  himself  of  his  position  and  office. — The 
oifts  by  which  we  are  useful  to  others  are  from  Christ, 
and  they  are  the  gifts  of  grace. — Humility  is  the  true 
way  to  abidmg  dignity.^— Hypocrites  would  convert 
others,  while  they  are  themselves  unconverted ;  hence 
their  converts  generally  go  from  worse  to  worse. — 
It  ia  not  God,  but  gold,  not  the  altar,  but  what  is  on 
it,  that  they  are  concerned  with. — Swearing  by  the 
name  of  the  great  God,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  tre- 
mendous importance. — Sins  reproduce  one  another ; 
when  one  has  wasted  what  he  has  robbed,  he  robs 
again  that  he  may  waste. — The  unconverted  man  is 
lik?  a  sepulchre,  in  which  man  lies  in  his  corruption. 
—  Quetnel :  Many  are  Christians  in  name  and  appear- 


ance ;  few  in  spirit  ana  in  trur.p.  —Varistem  ."  At  lasj 
the  whited  mask  drops  off,  and  the  hypocrite  is  naked 
and  discovered. — Garnishing  the  graves  of  the  old 
martyrs,  and  making  new  martjrs. — When  men  in 
their  wickedness  receive  no  more  exhortation,  but 
make  a  mock  of  God  and  His  servants,  the  measure 
of  wrath  is  very  near  being  filled  up. —  Wherefore  J 
send  unio  you.  Rom.  ii.  4  :  The  goodness  and  long 
forbearance  of  God. — God  remembers  aU  the  tlood- 
guiltiness  of  the  history  of  mankind :  woe  to  them 
who  become  partakers  of  the  guilt ! —  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  God's  threatenings  are  not  in  sport. — Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem :  the  fatherly  heart  of  God  i« 
earnest  in  calling  men  to  salvation.-^The  cause  of 
ruin  is  the  evil  will  of  man. — Osiander :  Contempt 
of  God's  word  is  followed  by  the  downfall  of  all 
rule,  authority,  and  good  institutions,  Dan.  ix.  6,  11, 
12. — Oanstein;  There  is  a  time  of  grace;  there  ia 
also  a  day  of  judgment. 

Gerlach: — Ver.  6.  Notwithstanding  these  sol- 
emn prohibitions,  how  much  of  these  sins  have  been 
found  in  all  churches  and  sects,  from  the  highest  to 
the  least ! — -Ver.  16  sq.  These  rules  of  the  Pharisees 
about  swearing  were  doubtless  designed,  first,  to  re- 
lax the  strict  obligation  of  certain  oaths  of  common 
life ;  and  then  to  enrich  the  temple-treasure,  by  at- 
tributing a  greater  sanctity  and  more  rigid  obligation 
to  the  gold  which  was  ordained  for  the  templi',  and 
the  sacnfices  which  were  ordained  for  the  altar,  and 
which  were  partly  the  perquisite  of  the  pri'ista. 
Comp.  ch.  XV.  5  ;  Mark  vii.  11. — Ver.  36.  Every  sin- 
ner who,  in  spite  of  the  divine  warnings,  walks  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  fathers,  draws  down  upon  hii 
own  head  the  punishment  which  was  in  their  times 
mercifully  deferred  and  suspended. 

lAseo  : — The  condemnation  of  Jesus  affects  iJ] 
who  are  contented  with  'appearing  that  which  the/ 
should  be. — The  woe  is  upon  their  deceiving  of  souls  j 
their  hypocritical  covetousness ;  their  hypocriticsj 
proselyting ;  their  hypocritical  trafficking  with  oaths ; 
their  hypocritical  pedantry ;  their  hypocritical  right- 
eousness ;  their  hypocritical  respect  for  the  saints 
of  God. 

Heubner  : — The  dignity  of  the  ministry  is  to  be 
honored  for  its  own  sake. — The  ordinances  of  men 
always  a  burden;  the  commandments  of  God  and 
of  Christ  are  always  a  gentle  yoke. — Spiritual  pride 
and  ambition  always  one  of  the  chief  temptations  and 
dangers  of  ministers. — Christ  does  not  forbid  the 
title,  but  the  ambition  for  it.  Application  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  name  Fapa  universalis. 
Pater. — Not  ruUng,  but  serving,  makes  greatness. — 
Great  difference  between  zeal  for  conversion  and  am- 
bition for  conversion  [or  missionary  spirit  and  selfish 
proselyting. — P.  S.]. — Hypocrisy  in  vows,  reservatio 
mentalis. — -Ask  whether  anything  impure  cUngs  to 
your  enjoyment :  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  poor. — 
It  is  a  base  reverence  for  the  great  of  olden  time, 
which  will  not  seek  to  imitate  them. — Every  genersr 
tion  should  be  improved  by  the  precedmg ;  if  not,  it 
is  made  worse. — The  great  design  of  Jesus  is  to  gath- 
er in  poor,  wandering,  and  scattered  children  of  men 
into  one  family  of  God. — Desolate.  Every  Christian 
temple,  in  which  Christ  is  not  preached,  is  empty 
so  is  every  heart  in  wliich  He  does  not  live. 
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PART    FIFTH. 

FmAi  and  Fullest  Manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet;   or,  Discourses  of  tl;t 
Lord  concerning  the  "Last  Things"  (Eschatological  Discourses). 

(Matt.  xiiv.  2-xxv.  31 ;  Mark  xiii.;  Luke  xxi.  5-38.     Comp.  the  Apocalypse  of  Joho.) 

iocording  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  ch.  xiii.  1  sq.,  it  is  to  be  assumed  tliat  Jesus,  after  His  departure  from 
tlie  temple  on  the  eTening  of  His  contest  with  the  Pharisees,  that  is,  on  the  eTening  of  Tuesday  in  th« 
Passion-week,  went  out  to  Bethany.  Further,  that  He  paused  on  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
looked  back  upon  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  explained  to  the  three  confidential  disciples,  Petei, 
James,  and  John — Andrew  being  on  this  occasion  added  to  them — the  full  significance  of  Sis  solemn 
departure  from  tfie  temple ;  revealing  to  them  the  signs  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusaleia 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  also  the  signs  of  His  own  glorious  coming.  In  harmony  with  apocalyp- 
tical style.  He  exhibited  the  judgments  of  His  coming  in  a  series  of  cycles,  each  of  which  depicts  the 
whole  futurity,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  with  every  new  cycle  the  scene  seems  to  approximate  to,  and 
more  closely  resemble,  the  final  catastrophe.  Thus,  the  first  cycle  delineates  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  down  to  the  end,  in  its  general  characteristics  (vers.  4^14).  The  second  gives  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  paints  this  destruction  itself  as  a  sign  and  a  commence- 
ment of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  from  that  day  onward  proceeds  in  silent  and  suppressed  days 
of  judgment  down  to  the  last  (vers.  16-28).  The  third  describes  the  sudden  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
judgment  which  ensues  (vers.  29-44).  Then  follows  a  series  of  parables  and  similitudes,  in  which  the 
Lord  paints  the  judgment  itself,  which  unfolds  itself  in  an  organic  succession  of  several  acts.  In  the 
last  act  Christ  reveals  his  universal  judicial  majesty.  Ch.  xxiv.  45-51  exhibits  the  judgment  upon  the 
gervants  of  Christ,  or  the  clergy.  Ch.  xxv.  1-13  (the  wise  and  foolish  virgins)  exhibits  the  judgment 
upon  the  Church,  or  the  people.  Then  follows  the  judgment  upon  individual  members  of  the  Church 
(vers.  14-30).  Finally,  vers.  31—46  introduce  the  universal  judgment  of  the  world.  The  relation  of  all 
these  sections  to  each  other  will  be  shown  in  the  JExegetical  Notes.  AU  these  eschatological  discourses 
must  have  been  delivered  at  all  events  as  early  as  Tuesday  evening,  and  upon  the  Mount  of  Ohves. 
Ch.  xxvi.  2,  "  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  will  be  the  Passover,''  might  seem  to  imply  that  this  word 
also  was  spoken  on  the  Tuesday,  and  consequently  all  the  parables  and  discourses  of  ch.  xxiv.  and 
xxv. ;  although  "  after  two  days "  might  have  been  said  on  Wednesday,  since  the  part  of  the  current 
day  was  commonly  included ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  on  the  day  after  His  with- 
drawal from  the  temple  and  the  people,  on  Wednesday  {see  Luke  xxi.  37,  88 ;  John  xil  37-50),  He 
completed  these  parables  on  the  last  things. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE   GENERAL  JUDGMENT;    OE,   THE  END  OF  JEEUSALEM  AKD  THE  END  OF  THE 

WOELD. 


Ohaptbe  XXrV.  2-44. 

Pcrioopes :   1.  Ch.  xxiv.  16-28,  on  the  \6th  Sunday  after  Trinity  ;  2.  Ch.  xxiv.  87-61,  <yu  the  ilth  8m^t% 
after  Trimty. — Parallels :  Mark  xiii.  1-87 ;  Luke  xxi.  5-36.) 


Occasion  of  the  Discourses.    Vers.  1-3. 

And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple :  and  his  disciples  came  to  hxm 
3  for  to  shew  him  the  huildings  of  the   .emple.     And  Jesus  [he  answeri."^] '  said  unto 
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them,  See  ye  not"  all  these  things?  verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here 
one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.  And  as  he  sat  uaon  [on] 
the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came  unto  him  privately  [kut  iSi'av],  saying^  Tell  ua, 
when  ohaU  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  the  world  [the  present  order  of  things,  atiovos,  not :  koV/xov]  ? 

Signs,  tnd  the  Manifestation  of  the  End  of  the  World  in  general.    Vers.  4-14. 

And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no  man  [lest  any  one, 
6  /i^ts]  deceive  you.     For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  [the,  6]  Christ ; 

6  and  shall  deceive  many.     And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars:  see  that  y6 
be  not  troubled  [beware,  be  not  troubled] :"  for  all^  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but 

7  the  end  is  not  yet.     For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom 

8  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,*  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places.     All 

9  these  [But  all  these,  Travra.  8c  raCn-a]  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows.     Then  shall  they 
dehver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  [by,  vtto\  a-L 

1 0  nations  for  my  name's  sake.     And  then  shall  many  be  oflfended,  and  shall   betray  one 
)  1  another,  and  shall  hate  one  another.     And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  de- 

1 2  ceive  many.     And  because  iniquity  [wickedness,  lawlessness,  di/o/xta]  shall  abound,  the 

13  love  of  many  [the  many,  the  great  mass,  toiv  ttoXKwv]  shall  wax  [become]  cold.     But 
he  that  shall  endure  [endureth,  6  8e  v7ro/x«vas]  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 

14  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  [inhabited]  world  [oikov 
litvrj\  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come. 

Signs  of  the  End  of  the  World  in  particular, — (a)  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Vers.  16-22. 

15  Whan  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  [to  ySSeX-uy/^a  t-^?  iprjjxu>- 
a-6(us],°  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  (ix.  27),  stand   [standing,  ia-T6<;y  in  the  holy 

16  place,  (whoso  readetb,  let  him  understand,)   Qet  the  reader  think  of  it  I]*     Then  let 

17  them  which  be  [that  are]  in  Judea  flee  into  [to]  the  mountains  [Perjea]  :  Let  him  which 

1 8  [that]  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house : '  Neither 

19  let  him  which  [that]  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes  [garment^  '"  And 
[But,  Se]  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days  1 

20  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter  [in  winter,  ^et/xwvos],  neither  [nor]  on 

21  the  sabbath  day  [on  a  sabbath,  iv  aa^/Sdrta]  :  For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such 
as  was  not  [has  not  been]  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever" 

22  shall  be.  And  except  [unless]  those  days  should  be  [were]  shortened,  there  should  no 
flesh  be  [no  flesh  would  be]  saved :  but  for  the  elect's  sake  '*  those  days  shall  be  short- 
ened. 

(6)  Interval  of  Partial  and  Suppressed  Judgment.    Vebs.  23-28. 

23  Then  [i.  «.,  in  the  time  intervening  between  the  destruction  of  Jeruaalem  and  the  end  of  the  world] 
if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  [the,  o]  Christ,  or  there ;  believe  it  not. 

24  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  [so  as,  if  possible,  to]  '*  deceive 

25  the  very  elect  [even  the  elect,  xat  roiis  ckAcktows].     Behold,  I  have  told  you  before 

26  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert;  go  not  forth:  be- 

27  hold,  he  is  m  the  secret  chambers;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of 
the  east  [forth  from  the  east,  i^ipx^rai  onro  dvaToXuv],  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west, 

28  80  shall  also  [so  shall  be]'*  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For"  wheresoevei 
[wherever]  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

7%e  Actual  Mid  of  the  World.    Vers.  29-81. 

29  [But.  8eJ  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  [thejudgmentsof  the  New  Tes- 
tament period  of  salvation]  shall  the  sun  [the  sim  shall]  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heaveiij 

30  shall  be  shaken:  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  /leaven:  at(J 
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then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn  [celebrate  the  great  funeral  of  the  world],  anil  thej 
shall  [and  shall]  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  [on,  i-jri]  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
M  power  and  great  glory.  And  he  shall  [will]  send  his  angels  witli  a  great  sound  ^*  of  a 
trumpet,  and  thej  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other. 

Suddenness  of  the  Catastrophe.     Vers.  32-44. 

32  Now  learn  a  parable  [the  parable,  ttjv  Trapa^oX-qv,  t.  e.,  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  end 
of  the  world]  of  [from]  the  fig  tree;  When  his  [its]  branch  is  yet  [is  already  become, 
^St; — yivTjTat]  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,"  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  [near,  cyyiJs, 

33  asin  ver.  33]:  So  hkewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near, 

34  even  at  the  doors.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass  [away],  till  all 

85  these  things  be  fulfilled  [are  done,  yivyjrac].     Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 

36  words  shall  not  pass  away.      But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  [one],  no,  nol 

37  the  angels  of  heaven  [nor  the  Son],^^  but  my  [the]  ^^  Father  only.     But  as  the  days  of 

38  Noe  [Noah]  were,  so  shall  also  [so  shall  be] '^'^  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For 
as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood  [as  in  the  days  before  the  flood]  they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  [Noah] 

39  entered  into  the  ark.  And  knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away;  so 

40  shall  also  [shall  be]  ^*  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.     Then  shall  two  [men]   be  in 

41  the  field;  the  one  [one,  els]  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.     Two  women  shall  he 

42  grinding  at  the  mill;   the  one  [one,  fjila]   shall  be  taken,  and  the   other  left.     Watch 

43  therefore;  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  [day]  ^^  your  Lord  doth  come.  But  know  this, 
that  if  the  goodman  [master]  of  the  house  [6  otKoSeo-TroTTys]  had  known  in  what  watch 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house 

44  to  be  broken  up  [through]. ^^  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not  the  Son  of  Dian  cometh. 

>  Ver.  2.— [The  best  ancieDt  authorities,  IncludiDg  Cod.  Stnait.,  omit  'l7/ffoCs,  and  read:  6  Se  airoKpiOels  (I 
vtv.—V.  S.] 

3  Ver.  2. — The  omission  of  o  l*  in  Codd.  D.,  E.,  is  an  emendation. 

3  Ver.  6.— ['Opar  €,  fj.^  Q  poiltrQe^  Meyer:  Sehet  euch  vor^  erachrecket  nicht ;  Lange:  Schauet  auf,  dock  «r. 
echreeket  nicht,  i.  6.,  Look  up,  but  be  not  frightened ;  Cooant :  Take  heed,  be  not  troubled.  Mi]  is  not  to  be  connected 
with  ^pcire,  since  in  this  case  it  would  require  df^orjodc  instead  of  dpoelod^.     Hence  there  must  be  a  comma  after  6paT€, 

86  in  the  best  editions.     See  Conant  in  loc.  and  Winer,  §56, 1st  footnote. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  6. — Lachmann,  after  Codd  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omits   ivdvTa. 

6  Ver.  7.— Kal  \oi/j.oi  is  omitted  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  E.,  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  [also  by  Tregelles  and  Alford],  The 
omission  may  be  explained  from  the  similitude  of  the  preceding  Ai^ot,  but  the  connection  requires  \otp.ol.  [Cod.  Sinait. 
reads:  aeia^oi  Kai  \i/j.oty  reversing  the  order  and  omitting  Aoi/j.oi.  Famines  and  pestilences  are  usual  companions, 
hence  the  proverb;  fAera  \tixbp  \ol/j.6s.  The  etymological  signification  of  these  cognate  terms  is  a  pining  or  wasting 
away. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  15.— [Luther  and  Lange:  Grduel  der  VerwUstimg ;  Ewald:  G-rduel  des  Erstarrens;  Meyer:  dos  Schevsal 
der  Verwrntung ;  Vulg. :  abornvnaiio  desokitionis,  whence  our  English  Version,  of  w^hich  Conant  says:  "No  Bubstitute 
can  be  given  fur  this  pregnant  form  of  expression.  The  Hebraism  is  as  natural  and  intelligible  in  English  as  in  the  Greek; 
and  any  solution  of  it  is  comparatively  weak  and  tame  in  expression."    See  Lange''s  Exegetical  Notes  in  loc. — P.  S,] 

''  Ver.  15. — [Fritzsebe,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  :  I  ctt  o  s,  with  a  number  of  the  best  uncial  MSB., 
but  Meyer  and  Alford  defend  the  te^t.rec:  eo'Tw?,  and  regard  koTos  as  a  grammatical  correction  in  ignorance  that 
etTTws  is  neuter.    See  Matthiae,  p.  446,  and  Meyer  in  loc.—F.  8.] 

8  Ver.  15.— ['O  afayivwaKuiv  voelru^  a  parenthetic  remark  of  the  Evangelist  (hence  apaytvdtTKcay  Instead  of 
artOL'cuj^),  and  by  Lange  printed  in  small  typo:  Der  Leser  merke  auf;  Conant:  let  him  that  readeth  mark;  Campbell 
reader,  attend.—'^.  S.] 

"  Yer.  17.— [The  critical  editions,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  read:  r  a  4k  tt)s  oiKi'ay,  the  things  out 
of  the  Jiouse,  instead  of  t  i  {anything).  But  Lange,  in  his  Version,  prefers  the  tecct.  rec.  {etwas\  'whleb  is  supported  by 
Cod.  D.,  Irenseus,  and  many  authorities,  and  preferable  as  to  sense.    Cod.  Blnait.  reads  t  a.— P.  S.] 

ic  Ver.  18.— The  singular:  rh  l^drtovy  is  supported  by  Lachmann,  [Tregelles,  and  Alford,  but  not  by  Tischen- 
iorf],  according  to  many  ancient  authorities,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  and  is  more  appropriate  than  the  plural,  ra  l^idr  la. 
tie  who  is  already  dressed  fur  the  field  needs  only  his  cloak  for  the  journey. 

"  Ver.  2\.—[Ever  is  an  emphasizing  insertion  of  King  James's  revisers,  and  should  be  omitted  as  In  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  xiii.  19,  where  the  Greek  Tebtament  reads  as  here:  -  oii  /xr}  y^P7}Tai.—P.  8.1 

12  Ver.  22.— [Or  :  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  (5ia  tovs  iKK^KTovs).  All  the  earlier  English  Versions,  from  "Wlclif  i 
to  that  of  the  Bishops,  have  clwmn  for  elect,  and  Conant  defends  it  as  preferable.  The  revisers  of  King  James  are  incon- 
sistent, rendering  the  word  ^k  Ae>cToi:  chosem,  in  Matt.  xx.  16;  xxli.  14;  Lnke  xxiii.  85;  Rom.  xvi.  13;  1  Pet  11.  4,  ft; 
Rev.  xvii.  14,  but  in  all  other  passages:  elect.  If  elect  be  retained,  it  should  be  changed:  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  which 
ts  smoother  than/a/-  Hie  elect's  sake,  before  tJtose.~F.  8.] 

13  Ver.  24.— [''XifTTe  TrkavritTaij  ei  Bvvardv.  See  Conant  in  loc.^  who  also  changes  the  autborlied  r«ndeilDg  ol 
r\av^a-att  to  deceive^  into    to  lead  astray,  in  this  whole  chapter,— P,  S.J 
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'*  Tor.  27.— K  a  ( ,  after  tirrai,  ie  omitted  in  [Cod.  Sinait.],  B.,  D.,  al.,  Lachmann,  TIschendorf,  [Tregellcs,  Alfor  1]. 

"  Ver.  2S.— Cod(L  B.,  D.,  L.,  [Sinait.],  Lachmann,  TiscLcndorf,  [Alford],  omit  -yaf^for. 

>•  Ver.  81. — ^wvT\^  is  wanting  in  L..  A.,  al.  Otlier  authorities  have  it  before  o-aA7ri77os,  or  after  it  with  Koi 
[Lange:  mit  einer  Posaune  ■von  laut&m  ScTiall ;  Ewald;  mit  lauieTn  Posaunem,8cltall.'\ 

"  Ver.  82.— 'E  KCpvri.  ['O  /(AaSos  is  the  subject,  as  In  the  E.  V.]  Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  al.,  write  iK(pv^  (cr  folia 
tdita/uerint). 

'»  Ver.  86.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  al.,  add;  oiiSJ  li  vi6s.  Probably  an  insertion  from  Mark  xiii.  82.  Contra  Origea 
Athanasins,  Jerome.  [Cod.  Sinait.  has  likewise  the  addition  o  i/ S  e  d  ui  (J  5  after  Ollpa>'tt'^',  and  Lachmann  adopts  it  id 
the  text.  Its  omission  may  be  more  easily  explained  from  doctrinal  prejudice  than  its  insertion  from  the  parallel  passagi 
In  Mark.  .Terome,  however,  says  that  some  Latin  MSS.  read  nequefllius,  but  *'  in  Grsecis,  et  fnaxiTne  AdamanUi  et  Pierii 
txtviplcfrihua  hoc  noii  hahetur  adscriptwm^''  and  according  to  Athanasius  it  was  alleged  at  the  Council  of  Niciea,  A.  IV 
825,  that  th39e  words  were  in  Mark  only. — P.  8.] 

I*  Ver.  86. — [The  critical  sources  of  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  omit  p.ov  after  b  TvaT-qp,  It  is  missing  in  Cod.  Sinait 
u  well  as  in  Cod.  Vatieanus.    But  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain  it.~P.  S  ] 

*•*  Ver.  87.— [O  utws  effrai,  without  Kai,  which  is  thrown  out  in  all  critical  editions,  and  probably  inserted  froa 
the  prrailel  passage  in  Luke  xvii.  26. — P.  S.] 

21  Ver.  89.— [OCtcos  6 it t a i,  as  in  ver.  87,  without  the  Kai  of  the  text.  rec.  See  the  critical  editions.  Dr.  Large, 
however,  retains  it  in  both  cases. — P.  8.] 

52  Ver.  42.— Oodd.  B.,  D.,  [Sinait.],  etc.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Eink,  Meyer,  [Tregellcs,  Alford],  read:  yiiiepa 
The  received  reading :    5  p  a,  is  probably  taken  from  ver.  44  as  a  more  exact  term. 

23  Ver.  43.— [A  i  o  p  u  7  TJ  J'  a  i ,  lit.  :  dug  through  ;  but  ^topiKXa^iv  "  was  applied  to  any  mode  of  forcing  an  entranc* 
Into  a  dwelling  or  storehouse  for  plunder.'*    (Con^nt.)— P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITIOAL. 

Literature  on  the  Oeneral  Subject. — Dorner  :  Se 
Oratione  Chruii  Exchatologica,  Stuttgart,  1844.  E. 
Hoffmann  :  Tlie  Second  Coming,  and  the  Sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Heavens,  Leipz.  1860.  W.  Hoff- 
mann: The  Last  Things  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
1866.  C.J.  Meter*:  The  Eschatological  Discmirses 
in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.,  Frankf.  a.  d.  0.  1367.  Cea- 
MEK  :  The  Eschatol.  Disc,  of  Christ,  Matt.  xxiv.  and 
!tCT.,Stuttg.  1860. 

Luke  has  introduced  many  of  these  subjects  at  an 
earlier  point,  ch.  xii.  and  xvii.  Following  in  Luther's 
track,  Schleiermacher,  Hase,  and  Neander  made 
Luke's  the  original  account ;  but  de  Wette  and  Mey- 
er, and  especially  also  C.  J.  Meyer  in  the  monograph 
quoted,  have  successfully  contended  against  this 
view.  Matthew  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  authority 
in  all  the  discourses  winch  have  direct  reference  to 
theocratic  relations  ;  and  any  one  must  perceive  the 
exceeding  care  which  he  has  spent  on  all  the  Lord's 
words  upon  this  subject.  The  order  which  we  have 
given  above  in  the  division  of  the  text,  is  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  is  given  in  the  Latin  dissertation  of 
Ebrard  on  the  eschatological  passages  of  the  N.  T. 
[Disseriatio  adversus  erroneam  nonnullorwm  opinio- 
nem,  qua  Christus  Ohrisiique  apostoli  existimasse 
perhiheniur,  fore  ui  universum  judicium  ipsorum 
cetate  superveniret.  Erlangen,  1842),  and  in  his 
Kritik  der  Miangel.  Qeschichte.,  p.  497.  On  the  law 
of  cyclical  representation,  consult  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii. 
3,  p.  1568.  According  to  Dorner,  vers.  4-14  exhibit 
the  development  of  the  gospel ;  while  what  follows, 
from  ver.  16,  exhibits  the  historical  process  of  the 
Christian  reUgion.  Meyer  regards  the  section  to  ver. 
5  as  a  preparatory  warning  against  false  Messiahs  ; 
then  a  continuous  exhibition  of  the  future  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  De  Wette  also  has 
failed  to  discern  the  orgnnic  construction  of  the  dis- 
course. Stier  distinguishes  a  second  coming  of 
Christ,  Matt.  xxv.  51,  from  the  first  coming,  ch.  xxiv. 
29,  but  without  support  from  the  rest  of  Scripture ; 
tlthough  it  is  equally  baseless  to  reg^jd  the  coming 
of  <>hrist  to  the  first  resurrection  as  altogether  epiril- 
lal.     C.  J.  Meyer  understands  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31  of 

*  [Nfit  the  Commentator  with  whom  the  Edinb.  trsl. 
lonfounds  him,  al"d  whose  Christian  name  is  Heinrlch  August 
TTilhelE.— P.  8.] 


the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  ;  a  view  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  text,  and  which  overturns  the  cy- 
clical organization  of  the  whole  prophecy.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  is  in  ver.  35  that  the  end  of  tha 
world  begins  to  be  referred  to. 


First  Cycle. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Last  Things  down  to  the  EnA 
of  the  World.     Vers.  1-14. 

Ver.  1.  To  shew  Him  the  buildings  of  the 
temple — Not  merely  the  temple  proper,  va6s,  but 
the  collective  lepov,  and  not  only  the  structure,  but  the 
various  structures  composing  the  temple.  The  H^ 
rodian  consmnmation  of  the  temple  of  ZerubbaboA 
(Joseph.  Antlq.  xv.  11 ;  Sell.  Jud.  v.  5)  was  begun 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod's  rule  (about  20  B. 
c).  The  temple  itself  was  finished  (by  the  priests  and 
Levites)  in  one  year  and  a  half ;  the  outer  courts  in 
eight  years.  "  I5ut  the  successors  of  Herod  went  on, 
at  intervals,  with  the  outbuildings,  down  to  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  Jewish  war  ;  and  Josephus  tells  us 
{Antiq.  xx.  9,  7)  that  the  temple  was  not  finished 
until  the  time  of  the  last  procurator  but  one,  Albinus : 
comp.  John  ii.  20."  Winer.  Josephus  described 
with  admiration  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings, 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  5,  6  [and  Antiq.  xv.  14].* — And  with 
this  wonderful  house  of  the  theocracy  Jesus  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  because  the  house,  forsaken  of 
the  Spirit,  had  become  a  spiritual  ruin.  The  new 
temple  seemed  to  promise  a  new  spring  of  the  Jew- 
ish theocracy  :  Jesus  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  temple, 
and  city,  and  all  the  old  economy  of  things.  They 
pointed  His  attention  to  the  temple,  which  they,  sons 
of  Galilee,  had  so  often  contemplated  with  amaze 
ment  as  the  grandest  or  the  only  sanctuary  upoi 
earth ;  referring  probably  to  the  declaration  of  Je 
sus  in  ch.  xxiii.  38  (Chrysostom,  Wolf,  Meyer ;  con 
tra,  de  Wette)  with  deep  emotion,  almost  doubting, 
or  at  least  interceding  for  the  temple,  that  Chris 
might  prevent  it  from  falling  into  ruins. 

Ver.  2.  See  ye  not  all  these  things  1 — Casau 

*  [The  marble,  he  tells  us,  was  so  white  that  the  buildinv 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  of  snow,  and  ti"? 
gilding  as  dazzling  as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
stones  were  forty-five  cubits  long,  five  high,  and  six  broad 
Even  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  magnificence  u) 
the  Herodlan  temple  —P.  8.1 
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bon,  and  many  others,  startled  by  this  sentence,  have 
proposed  to  omit  the  oii*  Paulus  :  Do  not  look  too 
much  at  these  things  ;  but  this  would  require  /^tj  in- 
stead of  oh.  De  Wette,  following  Chrysostom  :  Do 
ye  not  marvel  at  all  this  maffiiijlcence  ?  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation is  still  more  unfounded  and  untenable  : 
Do  ye  not  see  all  this  ?  namely,  the  vision  of  Jesus 
noncerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  some- 
thing present  before  His  eyes.f  But  the  expression 
is  rhetorical,  and  introduces  what  follows :  Do  ye 
not  really  see  all  these  things  yet  ?  Soon  shall  ye 
see  them  no  more.  The  judgment  will  come ; — the 
destruction  of  the  city  ;  the  burning  of  the  temple ; 
Hadrian's  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  site ;  Julian's 
vain  attempt  to  rebuild  it ;  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

[Verily  I  say  unto  you,  etc. — A  most  remark- 
able prophecy,  uttered  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
when  nobody  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
struction of  such  a  magnificent  work  of  art  and  sanc- 
tuary of  reUgion  as  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  pro- 
phecy Uterally  fulfilled  forty  years  after  its  utterance, 
fulfilled  by  Jewish  fanatics  and  Roman  soldiers  in 
express  violation  of  the  orders  of  Titus,  one  of  the 
most  humane  of  the  Roman  emperors  (called  delici(B 
humani  generis\  who  wished  to  save  it.  And  Jose- 
phus,  the  greatest  Jewish  scholar  of  his  age,  had  to 
furnish  from  his  personal  experience  the  best  com- 
mentary on  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  and  a  powerful 
argument  for  His  divine  mission ! — P.  S.] 

Ter.  8.  Upon  the  Mount  of  OUves On  the 

prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Ohves  over  the  city,  spe 
the  description  of  travellers. if 

The  diaciples  came  unto  Him  privately. — 
Asking  Him  confidentially.  The  k  a  t'  i  S  i  a  r  refers 
to  no  disthiction  between  the  Twelve  and  other  men. 
It  indicates  indefinitely  that  disthiction  among  the 
disciples  themselves,  which  Mark  notes  more  distinct- 
ly in  ch.  xiii.  3.  Tlie  confidential  disciples,  to  whom 
He  disclosed  these  things,  were  Peter,  James  the  El- 
der, and  John;  to  whom  Andrew  was  added,  who 
had  a  sort  of  seniority  among  the  disciples. 

When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  vrhat  shall 
be  the  sign  1 — Two  distinct  questions.  The  first 
refers  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  other,  to  the  signs  of  the  advent  of  Christ  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  They  were  sure  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  would  bring  in  the  end  of  the  world ; 
but  they  did  not  apprehend  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  would  itself  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  of 
Christ.  This  distinction  is  important  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  chapter.  The  Rabbins  spoke 
of  the  dolores  Mesdw,  according  to  Hos.  xiii.  13,  and 
other  places  (Buxtorf,  Zex.  Talm.  p.  700)  as  the  pre- 
monitory signs  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.§ 

*  [A  similar  case  of  the  interrogative  use  of  ov  la  John 
vl.  70:  oitK  iytb  i/tas  TOiis  iiiieKa.  iPe\efdanf,  k.t.K. 
—P.  S.l 

t  [Tne  Edinb.  trsl.,  overlooking  the  «c.  {scilicet,  namely), 
the  noch  haltloser,  and  the  vielmehr  of  the  original,  makes 
Lange  here  defend  the  interpretation  of  Meyer,  which  he  ex- 
pressly rejects. — P.  8.] 

t  [  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  began  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(lit ;  tjie  Olives,  T  03  V  iXo.i(tiv\  and  at  the  passover,  the 
place  and  time  of  this  prophecy.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  2,  8 ; 
Ti.  9,  .S.— P.  8.] 

g  [The  late  Judge  Jokl  Jones,  of  Philadelphia  (^otes  on 
Scripture,  p.  311,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Nast)  and  Dr.  W.  Nast 
(Com.  in  loc.)  refer  tlje  inquiry  of  the  apostles  to  one  and 
the  same  event,  concerning  which  they  wished  to  know  the 
time  and  the  sign,  and  understand  the  ■wapouaia  of  the  per- 
lonal  coming  of  Christ  which  would  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  present  world  and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom. 
In  Ihe  view  of  the  disciples  at  that  time  these  two  events 
Doincided,  and  one  and  the  same  sign  ihey  imagined  would 


Thy  coining. — The  napov  it  la,  I  Cor  xv.  28 

1  John  ii.  28 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  39  ;  2  Thess.  li.  1,  S, 
etc.  Before,  this  had  been  regarded  as  in  actithesii 
to  the  time  of  Old  Testament  expectation — in  which 
the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  coincided  ;  but 
here  it  is  specifically  viewed  as  the  period  of  His  last 
coming  in  glory.     The  itapovi'ia   is  the  initpiveta  of 

2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  14,  etc.,  in  antithesis  to  the 
times  of  the  hidden  influence  and  government  of 
Christ.  The  -Kapoviria  refers  to  time  ;  the  eViiJxii/en 
to  space.  The  question  of  the  disciples  shows  that 
they  no  longer  entertained  the  notion  of  the  palm- 
entry  being  the  advent.  After  the  great  event  of  the 
resurrection,  they  did  indeed  venture  to  hope  that 
that  advent  was  already  beginning,  Acts  i.  6  ;  but  af- 
ter the  ascension  they  expected  His  coming  from 
heaven,  according  to  the  heavenly  intimation  in  Acts 
i.  11;  iii.  20. 

And  of  the  end  of  the  world.  —  Meyer: 
"  There  is  in  the  gospels  no  trace  whatever  of  a  mil- 
lennarian  apocalyptical  view  of  the  last  things."  But 
Meyer  overlooks  that  the  auvriXna  is  the  germ  itsei' 
of  the  expectation  of  the  mUlennarian  kingdom  which 
afterward  was  fully  developed  (Rev.  xx.).  From  the 
fact  that  the  crmriKfia  should  come  suddenly,  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  it  should  come  and  end  at 
once.  It  embraces  a  period,  the  stages  of  which  are 
clearly  intimated,  not  only  in  1  Cor.  xv.  and  the 
Apocalypse,  but  also  in  Matt.  xxv.  and  John  v. — 
Toy  aiu>  V  o  s . — "  The  aloiv  ovtos,  which  ends  with 
the  advent,  as  the  al(i>v  fieXXaiv  then  begins.  The 
advent,  resurrection,  and  judgment,  fall  upon  the 
eo-XttTT)  ^Aiepa,  with  which  the  Kaiphs  eax'^'^^^  0-  ■f'^'- 
i.  5),  the  eaxarat  fi/xepai  (Acts  ii.  17 ;  2  Tim.  iii  1), 
that  is,  the  stormy  and  wicked  end  of  the  alitv  oStoi 
{see  Gal.  i.  4),  are  not  to  be  confounded."  Meyer, 
[It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  the  "end  of 
the  world  "  is  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.,  the  term  aliin^ 
the  present  dispensation  or  order  of  things,  is  used, 
and  not  kSuixos,  the  planetary  system,  *he  created 
universe. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  4.  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  yoa 
— The  practical  issue  of  aU  discussion  of  the  last 
things. 

Ver.  6.  For  many  shall  come,  etc. — De  Wette : 
"  It  caimot  be  shown  that  there  were  any  false 
Christs  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bar- 
Cochba  (Euseb.  iv.  6)  appeared  after  that  event  (the 
deceiver  Jonathan  in  Cyrene,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vil 
11,  is  not  described  as  a  false  Messiah).  The  decKV- 
ers  of  whom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Josephns 
speak  (Acts  v.  36  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  5,  1 ; 
8,  9  ;  21,  38 ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  5),  did  not  play  the 
part  of  Christs.  Church  history  generally  knows  of 
none  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Christian  Messiah." 
Here  are  almost  as  many  errors  as  words.  1.  We 
have  not  to  do  here  with  the  specific  signs  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  but  with  the  general  sigOB 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  2.  All  those  are  essentially 
false  Messiahs  who  would  assume  the  place  which 
belongs  to  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  includes, 
therefore,  the  enthusiasts  who  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  appeared  as  seducers  of  the  people ; 
e.  g.,  Theudas,  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus,  etc.  3. 
Every  one  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  Christian  Messiah ;  for  Messiah 
means  Christ.  That  no  pseudo-Messiah  coidd  an- 
nounce himself  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  obvious  of 

serve  for  both.  Otherwise  Kast  falls  In  wltfl  Lanrs'B  IntW 
pretation  of  this  whole  cha]iter. — P.  8  "; 
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taelf.  Moreover,  every  man  was  a  false  Christ  who 
pretended  to  assume  the  place  of  Christ ;  e.  ^.,  Ma- 
nes, MohuTumed-  For  modem  false  Messiahs  among 
the  Jews,  see  the  Serial  X*^6re  Emeth^  or  Words  of 
Truth.     Breslau,  1853-4. 

In  My  name. — ^Properly,  on  My  name :  on  the 
gromid  of  My  name. 

Ver.  6.  Ye  shall  hear. — ^As  it  respects  the  se- 
ductive side  of  these  false  Messiahs,  they  were  to  be 
on  their  guard  ;  but  as  it  respects  this  fearful  side, 
they  were  not  to  be  afraid. 

Of  "warSj  and  rumors  of  wars.  —  Meyer  : 
"  Wars  in  the  neighborhood,  where  we  hear  the  up- 
roar and  confusion  ourselves ;  and  wars  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  rumors  of  which  only  are  heard."*  De 
Wette :  "  Rumors  of  wars,  i.  c,  future  wars  m  pros- 
pect. ,  .  .  Even  wars  and  calamities  they  were  not 
to  take  as  signs  of  His  coming.  Such  wars  we  can- 
not find  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Mey- 
er likewise  denies  the  reference  to  facts  preceding 
the  destruction.  But  this  springs  from  misunder- 
Btandiug  of  the  construction  of  the  discourse.  Here 
all  wars  are  meant  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and  certainly  there  are  enough  of  them  to  be  found. 
Wetstein,  taking  it  for  granted  that  wars  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  be  meant,  refers  us  to 
the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  Asinseus  and  Alinseus, 
with  the  Parthians  in  Mesopotamia  (Joseph.  Aniiq. 
xviii,  9,  1),  the  wars  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Ro- 
man 3,  etc.-j- 

*  [Alford  refers  the  awoai  TToXifiitiv  to  tlie  three  threats 
9f  war  against  the  Jews  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
Josepli.  Aniiq  six.  1,  2.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
propnecy  is  ever  so  specific. — P.  S.] 

t  [I  beg  li^ave  to  quote  a  passaare  from  my  diary  during 
the  famous  Southern  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania  under  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee  in  June  and  July,  1863,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  passage,  in  its  wider  application  to  different  pe- 
riods of  repeated  fulfilment: 

"Merobrsburo,  Pa.,  June  18, 1863,  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  now  understand  better  than  ever  before  some  passages  in 
the  prophetic  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  especially  the  dif- 
ference between  'wars'  and  'rumors  of  wars,''  and  the 
force  of  the  command  '■to  fiee  to  the  mountains''  (ver.  16), 
■which  1  hear  again  and  again  in  these  days  from  the  mouth 
of  the  poor  negroes  and  otlutr  fugitives.  Rumors  of  wars,  as 
distinct  from  wars,  are  not,  as  usually  understood,  reports  of 
wars  in  foreign  or  distant  countries — for  these  may  be  read 
or  heard  with  perfect  composure  and  unconcern— but  the 
conflicting,  confused,  exaggerated,  and  frightful  rumurs 
which  precede  the  approach  of  war  to  our  oion  homes  and 
fireaides,  especially  the  advance  of  an  itivading  army,  and 
the  consequent  panic  and  commotion  of  the  people,  the 
BHspension  of  business,  tlie  confusion  of  families,  the  aj>pre- 
hensions  of  women  and  cliildren,  the  preparations  for  night, 
tlio  fear  of  plunder,  capture,  and  the  worst  outrages  which 
the  unbridled  passions  of  brute  soldiers  are  thought  capable 
of  committing  upon  an  unarmed  community.  Such  rumors 
of  wars  are  actually  often  worse  than  war  itself,  and  hence 
they  are  mentioned  after  the  wars  by  way  of  climax.  The 
present  state  of  things  in  this  community  is  certainly  much 
worse  than  the  rebel  raid  of  Gen.  Stuarfs  cavalry  in  Oct. 
last,  when  they  suddenly  appeared  at  Mercersburg  at  noon- 
day, seized  a  large  number  of  horses,  shoes,  and  storegoods, 
and  twelve  innitcent  citizens  as  candidates  for  Libby  prison, 
but  did  no  further  harm,  a-nd  left  after  a  few  hours  for  Chain- 
bersburg.  But  now  the  whole  veteran  army  of  Lee,  the 
military  strength  and  flower  of  the  Southern  rebellion,  is 
Baid  to  be  crossing  the  Potomac  and  marching  into  Pennsyl- 
vania; we  are  cut  off  from  all  m:iil  communication  and  de- 
pendent on  the  flying  and  contradictory  rumors  of  passen- 
gers, straggling  soldiers,  run-away  negi'oes,  and  spies.  All 
the  school's  and  stores  are  closed ;  goods  are  being  hid  or  re- 
moved to  the  country,  valuables  buried  in  cellars  and  gar- 
dens and  other  places  of  concealment;  the  poor  negroes— 
the  innocent  cause  <)f  the  war — are  trembling  like  leaves 
ind  flying  with  their  little  bundles  'to  the  mountains,' 
especially  the  numerous  run-away  slaves  from  Virginia,  from 
foar  of  being  re-captured  ns  'contrabands'  and  sold  to  the 
fir  South;  political  passions  run  high;  confidence  is  de- 
Itroyed;  innocent  persons  are  seized  as  spies;  the  neighbor 
lii«ks  upon  his  neighbor  with  suspicion,  and  even  sensfMe  I 


The  end  is  not  yet.— The  end  of  the  world, 
as  in  vers.  13  and  14.  So  Chrysostom,  Ebrard,  da 
Wette.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary  :  the  end  of  the  trib- 
ulations  here  spoken  of.  But  this  falls  with  hia  erro 
neous  construction  of  the  whole  discourse. 

Yer.  7.  Nation  shall  rise  against  natioUi 
kingdom  against  kingdom.  —  Meyer  :  Wars  of 
races,  and  wars  of  kingdoms.  But  wars  were  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  Here,  the  subject  is  greal 
political  revolutions  in  the  world  of  nations :  migra- 
tions  of  nations,  risings,  judgments,  blendings,  and 
new  formations  of  peoples. 

There  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes. — De  Wette  and  Meyer  :  These  can- 
not be  pointed  out  definitely.  But  they  proceed  on 
the  fundamental  error,  that  they  must  be  pointed  out 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  regard 
to  the  famines,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  dearth 
under  Claudius,  Acts  xi.  28  ;*  with  reference  to  the 
earthquakes,  to  that  in  Asia  Minor  (Tacit.  AutujU. 
xiv.  26).f  Certainly  these  are  not  enough  of  them 
selves;  and  Kara  tottovs  points  to  diverse  placed 
throughout  the  world.  The  passage  combines  in  one 
view  the  whole  of  the  various  social,  physical,  and  cli* 
matic  crises  of  development  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  Wetstein  and  Bertholdt  give  speci- 
mens of  Jewish  expectation  in  regard  to  the  doloret 


Ver.  8.  These  are  the  beginning  of  sorrowa, 

— The  external,  lesser,  physical  woes,  as  the  basis  of 
the  greater  moral  woes  to  follow.  The  w 5 ?;/€?, 
birth-pangs^  n**d^ri  ""^nn.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
700.  The  new  world  is  a  birth,  as  the  end  of  the  old 
world  is  a  death. 

Yer.  9.  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up. — ■ 
Meyer :  Then^  when  what  is  here  spoken  of  shall 
have  taken  place.  A  wrong  division.  It  does  not 
mean  i-K€  n  a  in  the  external  sense  ;  although  the 
internal  procedure  from  worse  to  worse  is  intimated. 

ladies  have  their  imagination  excited  with  pictures  of  hor- 
rors far  worse  than  death.  This  is  an  intolerable  state  of 
things,  and  it  would  be  a  positive  relief  of  the  most  painful 
suspense  if  the  rebel  army  would  march  into  town." 

Shortly  after  the  above  was  written  various  detaciiments 
of  Lee's  army  took  :ind  kept  possession  of  Mercersburg  till 
the  terrilile  battles  of  Gettysburg  on  the  first  thi'ee  days  of 
July,  and  althougli  public  and  private  houses  were  ransack- 
ed, horses,  cows,  slieep,  and  provision  stolen  day  by  day 
without  mercy,  negroes  captured  and  cari-ied  back  into  sla- 
very (even  such  as  I  know  to  have  been  born  and  raised  on 
free  soil),  and  many  other  outrages  committed  by  the  lawless 
guerilla  t)ands  of  Neil,  Imboden,  Mosby,  etc.,  yet  the  actual 
reign  of  terror,  bad  a.s  it  was,  did  not  afcer  all  come  up  to  the 
previous  apprehensions  creat:-d  by  the  "rumors  of  war,"  and 
the  community  became  more  calm  and  composed,  brave  and 
unmindful  of  danger.  After  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  about 
a  thousand  wounded  and  mutilated  rebel  oflicers  and  soldiers 
were  captured  on  their  retreat  to  the  Potomac,  and  left  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercei'sbnrg  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  very  people  who  had  been  previously  robbed  and  plun- 
dered by  their  comrades.  Thus  the  peaceful  scenes  of  good 
will  and  reconciliation  followed  tlie  horrors  of  war,  and  the 
bitterness  of  strife  gave  way  to  the  kin^lly  sympathies  and 
generous  acts  of  human  nature  and  of  Christian  charity.  Un- 
fortunately a  year  afterward  (July,  1S64),  a  band  of  rebels  in- 
vaded Southern  Pennsylvania  again,  and,  unmindful  of  these 
acts  of  kindness,  plundered  Mercersburg.  and  burned  the  de- 
fenceless flourishing  town  of  Chambersburg  to  ashes, — on4 
of  the  most  cruel  acts  in  this  cruel  civil  war. — P.  S  1 

*  [Also  to  the  aa/ndum  sterilitates  of  which  fluetoniui 
(Olaud.  18)  speaks,  and  the  fames  which  Tacitus  {Annat. 
xli.  48)  mentions  about  the  same  time.  There  was  also  a 
pestilence  at  Rome  about  65,  which  in  a  simple  autum  i  car- 
ried oflF  30,000  persons.  (Sueton.  Nero  S9,  Tacit.  Annal.  xvl. 
18.)    S&e  Greswell,  and  Alford.— !».  S.] 

t  [Alford  in  lac,  and  others  who  refer  the  prophecj 
one-sidedly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  mentijn  her* 
the  greiit  earthquake  in  Crete  about  46  and  47.  another  a( 
Rome  In  51,  a  third  and  fourth  in  Phrygia  in  58  and  60. 
fifth  in  Campania  (Tac  t.  Anna:   kv  i2V— P.  S,] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


n  that  time  of  erttemal  convulsions,  will  the  greater 
Jt.ternal  woes  be  experienced.  Hence  there  is  no 
eiiutrauiction  to  Luke  xxi.  12. 

And  shall  kill  you. — Not  merely  persecute  to 
death  "  some  "  of  you.  Decius,  Diocletian,  the  Inqui- 
eition,  religious  wars  of  modem  times.  Certainly  it 
is  not  exclusively  the  persecution  under  Nero. — Kill 
you. — The  Apostles  are  here  the  representatives  of 
ill  Christians. 

Ver.  10.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended. 
— Tlien  marks  again  the  advancement  of  the  suffer- 
ing.— And  shall  betray  one  another. — Meyer  : 
"  The  apostate  shall  betray  the  faithful  man."  But 
this  does  not  bring  out  the  whole  strength  of  the 
bA.A'(jAou5,  or  the  progression  of  the  thought. 
This  betraying  one  another  includes  the  idea  of  de- 
livering up  to  an  unauthorized  tribunal,  i.  e.,  to  the 
heathen  magistrate  or  to  the  political  power,  which 
has  no  control  over  conscience ;  and  the  word,  there- 
fore, is  appropriate  to  aU  political  persecutions,  which 
not  only  apostates  have  inflicted  upon  true  Christians, 
but  Christians  upon  Christians,  Arians  upon  Catho- 
lics, and  Catholics  upon  Arians,  etc.  (See  this  in  all 
Church  history,  especially  the  history  of  all  Protest- 
ant nersecutions.) — And  shall  hate  one  another. 
— The  perfect  opposite  to  the  vocation  of  all  Chris- 
tians, to  love  one  another^  John  xv.  17. 

Ver.  11.  Many  false  prophets. — Not  merely 
'  extreme  antinomian  tendencies  "  in  the  stricter 
sense.  The  false  prophet  may  be  legalistic ;  *  and 
that  is  another  and  higher  form  of  Antinomianism. 

Ver.  12.  Because  iniquity  or  lawlessness 
shall  abound. — 'A  i/  o  /*  i  a  is  not  merely  immoralUy. 
Apostasy  from  the  internal  spiritual  laws  of  Christian- 
ity, or  mental  lawlessness,  is  iniquity  itself.  The  dying 
out  of  true  religion  must  be  followed  by  the  dying 
out  of  love  among  the  many, — that  is,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Christians.  This  dying  out  will  be  in  its 
very  nature  gradual — a  growing  cold.  Meyer,  in  op- 
position to  Dorner,  endeavors  in  vain  to  explain  this 
of  the  apostolical  age. 

Ver.  13.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the 
end. — Endure  in  what,  needs  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  antithesis  to  apostasy  from  the  faith  —  from 
the  light  of  faith  and  the  law  of  faith — and  from 
love. 

Unto  the  end (1)  Krcbs,  Rosenmiiller :   Until 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  {a  oi  Bria  era  t,  flight 
to  PeUa,  temporal  dehverance).  (2)  Eisner,  Kuinoel ; 
Unto  death.  (8)  Meyer  :  To  the  end  of  the  tribula- 
tions.— It  is  obviously  the  end  simply,  the  last  day 
of  the  world ;  which  comes  preparatorily  to  every 
one  in  the  day  of  his  death,  the  last  day  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ.  Even  as  there  is  an  internal  advent 
in  connection  with  the  external  and  universal  advent 
of  Christ,  so  also  there  is  an  internal  end  of  all 
things,  earnest  and  rehearsal  of  the  judgment,  — 
the  final  testing  and  confirmation  of  the  Chiistian's 
faith,  f 

*  [Nomistiwh  ia  not:  legal  enough^  m  the  Edinb.  trsl. 
has  it,  which  gives  no  sense  in  this  connection,  but  Ugnlis- 
tic  in  a  bad  sense  as  opposed  to  evangelical  or  trnly  Chris- 
tian. Altord  refers  here  to  the  plentiful  crop  of  heretical 
teachora  whicli  spi'ung  up  eviry  where  in  the  apostolic  a^e 
wi'Ji  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel.  Acts  xx.  80 ;  Gal.  i.  T-9 ; 
Col,  li. ;  1  Tim.  i.  6,  T,  20;  2  Tim.  il.  18;  iii.  6-8;  1  John  ii. ; 
t  Pot.  li, ;  Jade,  etc.— P.  S,] 

t  [Alford  refers  the  tc'Aos  in  its  primary  meaning  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  its  ulterior  nieanintia 
^0  the  day  of  death  or  martyrdom  for  the  individual,  and  to 
.he  en  1  of  all  things  for  the  Church  at  large,— P.  S.] 


Ver.  14.  This  gospel  [good  news]  of  th< 
kingdom.^The  one  great  joyful  sign  of  the  ap 
proaching  end  of  the  world,  which  contrasts  with 
and  outweighs  all  the  preliminary  sorrowful  signs. 

In  all  the  ■world. — 'E  v  o  Kti  ry  olKov/xevj: 
must  not  be  hmited  to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  whaJ 
follows  plainly  shows. 

For  a  witness  unto  all  nations. — Ancient  ex 
positors  interpreted  this  of  the  conviction  of  the  na- 
tions, and  condemnation  of  the  heathen.  Grotius :  In 
order  to  make  known  to  them  the  stifiheckedness  of 
the  Jews  (pertinacia  Judaorum).  Domer:  Jtautcri- 
sin  aut  vitce  aut  mortis  adducat.  Right,  doubtless.  The 
gospel  is  not  merely  to  be  preached  to  the  nations, 
but  to  be  preached  ei?  jxapr  i  ptov .  Testified  to 
them  faithfully,  even  unto  martyrdom,  it  will  be  a 
witness  unto  them ;  and  then  it  will  be  a  witness 
concerning  them  and  against  them.* 

And  then  shall  ttie  end  ccme. — The  end  of 
the  world  proper.  Meyer  again  :  "  The  end  of  the 
tribulations  preceding  the  Messiah." 


Seconh  Cycle. 

The  Specifie  Eschatology.  Premonitory  Signs  of  the 
End  of  the  World,  (a)  The  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  (b)  tjie  New  Testament  Period  of  Restrained 
Judgment.     Vers.  15-22  ;  23-28. 

Ver.  15.  When  therefore  ye  see. — De  Wette 
and  Meyer :  The  oi  v  signifies — in  consequence  of 
the  entering  in  of  this  rcAot.  Ebrard  :  Jesus  reverts 
to  the  first  question,  the  answer  of  the  second  ques- 
tion being  premised.  Wieseler :  Resumption  of  the 
thread  broken  off  by  the  warning  of  vers.  3-14.  Dor- 
ner  :  Transition  from  the  eschatological  principles  of 
vers.  4-14  to  the  historical  and  prophetical  appUca- 
tion.  The  ovp  certainly  signifies  a  transition  to  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem— introduced  now  for  practical  application. 
But  it  looks  back  again  to  vers.  7-9,  where  the  disci- 
ples are  taken  up  into  the  figure,  just  as  they  aftei^ 
ward  retire,  and  we  hear  no  longer  iiufh. 

The  abomination  of  desolation  ($h  ixvyiia. 
€  p  J)  M  <"  <r  6  o  s .— Dan.  ix.  27,  CBlUa  D-'S>ipK  ; 
comp.  Dan.  xi.  31  ;  xii.  11.  On  the  difficult  place 
in  Daniel,  compare  Hengsteuberg,  Haveruick,  and 
Stier  [Discourses  of  Jesus^  on  this  passage).  Heng- 
steuberg  (Christotogie  des  A.    T.'s,  vol.  iii.  p.  494) 

*  [Dr.  Nast,  and  others,  regard  ver.  14  as  the  cheering 
key  note  echoing  through  and  above  all  the  doleful  sounds 
of  this  prophecy,  "Though  ever  so  many  dazzling  pseiido- 
Mesiahs  arise,  though  bloody  wars  and  wild  tumult'fill  Iho 
world,  though  the  e.^isting  order  of  things  be  overturned  by 
the  storm  of  revolutions  or  by  the  migrations  of  whole  na- 
tions, though  the  earth  be  visited  by  devastating  pesti- 
lence, or  be  shalien  in  its  very  foundations —notwith.^laud* 
ing  all  this,  the  gos|)el  of  the  Itiogdom,  of  that  glorious  liing- 
doin  of  God  and  His  Anointed,  shall  be  published  to  all 
nations,  so  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  it 
and  that  it  may  be  a  witness  against  them  if  tliey  reject  it." 
Judge  .Jones:  '-The  universal  promulgation  of  the  gospel  Ib 
the  true  sign  of  the  end,  both  in  the  [narrow  and  restrictedj 
sense  in  which  the  disciples  put  the  question  and  in  the 
[wider  and  universal]  sense,  which  iu  tlie  Saviour's  mind  it 
really  involved."  The  preachiug  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  Roman  world  preceded  the  end  of  the  Jewish  State: 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  whote  wmdd 
will  be  ihe  sign  of  the  end  of  the  altiiy  outos.  "The  gigan. 
tic  missionary  operations  of  our  days,"  says  O.  von  Gkb 
LAOn,"have  brought  us  considerably  nearer  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  this  word  of  our  Lord,"  Alford:  '^Ttc.  aposta^ 
of  the  latter  days,  and  the  universal  dispersion  of  niisnicnk 
are  the  two  great  signs  of  the  end  drawing  near." — P.  y.] 


CHAP.  SXIV.  15-28. 
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translates,  "  tad  over  the  top  of  abomination  comes 
the  destroyer."  The  top  of  abomination  is  then  the 
summit  of  the  temple  desecrated  by  abomination ; 
md  upon  this  summit  comes  the  desolater.  But  the 
dssolater  would  then  form  an  antithesis  to  the  abom- 
ination. We  venture  to  translate :  "  And  even  to  the 
vummit  (double  sense :  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  sanctuary,  mentioned  before)  come  the 
tbommations,  the  ravagera  (the  singular  instead  of 
the  plural,  comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  9),  and  until  destruc- 
tion, which  is  firmly  decreed,  is  poured  out  upon  the 
WiLiters."  See  many  other  interpretations  in  Meyer's 
Com.  [4th  ed.  p.  443].  The  Sept.  is  in  sense  cor- 
rect :  KaX  4TrX  ri  Uphv  j85eAu7jaa  tqiv  eprjfj.dliaewi', 
Comp.  1  Mace.  i.  65  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  2.  This  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
(1)  The  Fathers  :  The  statue  of  Titua  [or  Hadrian] 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
desolated  temple, — which  is  questionable.  (2)  Je- 
rome :  The  imperial  statue,  which  Pilate  caused  to 
be  set  up  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jvd.  ii.  9,  2).  (3)  Eisner, 
Bug:  The  raging  of  the  zealots.*  (4)  Meyer:  The 
vile  and  loathsome  abominations  practised  by  the 
jonquering  Komans  on  the  place  where  the  temple 
stood.  (5)  Grotius,  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  others : 
The  Roman  eagles,  as  military  ensigns,  so  hateful  to 
the  Jews.  This  explanation  we  adhere  to,  as  most 
consistent  with  ^Se\vy ij.a.  The  Roman  eagles, 
rising  over  the  site  of  the  temple,  were  the  sign  that 
the  holy  place  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
idolaters.  (Comp.  Wieseler  in  the  Goitinc/en  Quar- 
tfn-ly  for  1846,  p.  188  aq.) 

Spoken  of  by  Daniel. — Wieseler :  "  Which  is 
an  expression  of  the  prophet  Daniel."  As  Daniel 
describes  it. 

In  the  holy  place. — Mark  xiii.  14,  Sttou  o'u  Sel. 
Meyer  insists  that  it  was  the  temple  ground ;  Bengel, 
de  Wette,  and  Baumgarteu-Crusiua,  Paleatine  gen- 
erally, but  especially  the  territory  round  Jerusalem, 
"  because,  after  the  capture  of  the  temple,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  flee."  This  extends  the  meaning  too 
far,  while  Meyer  confounds  the  present  passage  with 
the  text  of  Daniel.  It  was  to  be  to  the  disciples  a 
sign,  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  touched 
the  holy  place ;  and  they  were  not  to  wait  until  it 
reached  the  temple.  This,  therefore,  signified  the 
beleaguering  of  the  holy  city.  Jesus  gives  the 
longest  terra  for  delay ;  but  does  not  forbid  an 
earUer  flight. 

Let  him  that  readeth  understand. — This  is 
not  a  word  of  Jesus,  as  Chrysostom  and,  after  him, 
many  have  thought ;  which  would  in  that  case  point 
to  the  reading  of  Daniel.]'  It  is  a  word  of  the  Evan- 
geUst  (de  Wette,  Meyer),  which  seems  to  intimate 
the  near  approach  of  these  signs,  i.  e.,  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war.     The  passage  is  im])ortaut  in  it= 


*  [So  also  Stler,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Nast,  who 
refer  the  words  to  the  internal  desecration  of  the  temple  by 
the  Jewish  zealots  under  pretence  of  defending  it.  S&e 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jad.  iv.  ,6,  3.  Bat  Wordsworth  in  a  long 
note,  which  "introduces  much  mystical  and  irrelevant  mat- 
ter," gives  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  a  wider  application :  (1) 
to  the  idol  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  the  temple  by  Anti- 
ochas  Epiphanes  (comp.  1  Mace.  i.  54,  where  that  idoi  is  ex- 
pressly called :  ^SeKuyfia  epr]fx<v(T€ajs  eVt  rb  dvfftaaTT}- 
plot/) :  (2)  to  the  desecration  of  the  zealots  in  the  Jewish 
war;  (3)  to  the  setting  up  of  the  bishop  of  Kome  on  the 
iltar  of  God,  and  the  abominations  of  the  papacy,  "  the  man 
jfslD  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4)— P.  8.] 

t  [Probably  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the  angel  to 
Daniel  (ix.  25):  "Know  therefore  and  understand."  So 
S'.ler  Jfast,  Wordsworth.— P.  S.l 


bearing  upon  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  ana  the  tinw 
of  its  composition.* 

Ver.  16.  Flee  into  the  mountains. — This  wa« 
fulfilled  in  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella 
Euseb.  iii.  5.  Several  Christians  received,  befor* 
the  war,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  divine  direction  for 
the  congregation,  that  it  should  forsake  the  city  and 
betake  itself  to  Pella,  in  Persea. 

Ver.  17.  Let  him  not  come  down. — This  and 
the  following  are  concrete  descriptions  of  the  most 
extreme  haste  in  escape,  in  which  they  must  not  bo 
hindered  by  any  motives  of  selfishness  or  conve. 
nience.  The  allusion  is  to  the  flight  of  Lot  from 
Sodom,  and  Lot's  wife,  Luke  xvii.  32. — Not  coma 
down. — Some  think  this  was  a  hint  that  they  should 
flee  over  the  flat  roofs  (Winer,  sub  v.  Dach) ;  ao- 
cording  to  Bengel,  "  Tie  per  scalas  interiores,  sed  ex- 
teriores  descendat."  The  manner  of  escape,  how- 
ever, was  not  described  beforehand,  here  or  else- 
where. It  was  said  only,  that  no  one  must  go  down 
into  the  house  again,  to  carry  away  with  him  all 
kinds  of  encumbrances. 

Ver.  20.  Nor  on  the  Sabbath On  the  Sab- 
bath the  Jew  might  go  a  distance  of  only  two  thou- 
sand  ells  or  cubits  [about  an  English  mUe],  Acts  I 
12 ;  Jos.  Antiq.  xiii.  8,  4.  This  ordinance  was 
based  upon  Exod.  xvi.  29.  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  xxiv. 
50.)  According  to  Wetstein,  however,  the  Rabbina 
made  many  casuistical  exceptions.  De  Wette  asks  : 
"  How  does  this  scrupulous  anxiety  agree  with  the 
Saviour's  liberal  view  on  the  Sabbath  '> "  Meyer 
explains,  that  many  scrupulous  Jewish  Christians  f 
would  hardly  be  able  to  rise  above  the  legal  prescrip- 
tion concerning  the  Sabbath-journey.  But  both 
these  forget  that  the  Jewish  custom  with  regard  to 
travelling  on  the  Sabbath  [the  shutting  of  the  gates 
of  cities,  etc.]  would  make  the  Christians'  journey- 
ing on  that  day  infinitely  more  diflioult,  even  al- 
though they  themselves  might  be  peifectly  free  from 
any  scruple.  They  would,  in  addition  to  other  em- 
barrassments, expose  themselves  to  the  severest  per- 
secutions of  Jewish  fanaticism,  and  be  denounced  as 
apostates  and  traitors  to  the  reUgiou  of  their  fathers. 

Ver.  21.  For  then  shall  be  great  tribula- 
tion.— A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Comp.  Luke  xxi.  20  sqq.,  and  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jvd.  Heubner:  "According  to  Josephus,  not 
less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished  in 
this  war.  The  siege  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
crowded  festival.  Since  the  rejection  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  people  has  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  di.s- 
persed  over  the  earth.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
ninety  thousand  were  carried  away."  By  the  greats 
ness  of  the  terror,  which  the  Lord  only  hints  at  cir 
cuitously,  they  were  to  measure  the  swiftness  of  theii 
flight. 

Ver.  22.  And  except  those  days  should  bt 
shortened,  c ko\o $<iSriiT ai/ .■ — -What  days ?  and 
how  shortened  ?  According  to  our  view  (Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  3,  1269),  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  sig- 
nified and  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  judgment  upon  tha 


*  [Alford  regards  the  words  as  an  ecclesiasticfti  note,  lik« 
the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  vi.  13,  for  liturgical  usa 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  iirat  tiiree  Gospels  there 
occurs  no  similar  c:ise  of  a  subjective  insertlou  calling  atten. 
tion  to  any  event  or  discourse.  But  Alford's  hypothesis  i« 
thrown  out  of  the  question  by  the  unanimous  testiuiooy  ol 
the  critical  authorities  in  favor  of  the  passage. — P.  S.] 

+  [Not :  Jewn  and  Christians,  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  K 
See  Meyer,  p.  445.— P.  S.l 
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Jewish  people,  which  forms  the  counterpart  of  the 
world's  judgment  upon  Christ,  and  because  the 
heathen  world  was  involved  in  the  guilt  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  world.  Then  those  days 
are  the  days  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
days  of  the  great  prehmmary  judgment.  Those  days 
are,  as  daye  of  judgment,  represented  as  shortened. 
Lightfoot  (with  allusion  to  rabbinical  notions  about 
shortened  days,  in  opposition  to  Josh.  x.  13)  and 
Fritzsche  understand  the  word  of  the  shortened 
length  of  the  days.  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand  (fol- 
lowing de  Wette),  refers  the  expression  to  the  dimin- 
ishing of  the  number  of  the  days ;  and  deduces  from 
the  saying  generally  the  earher  occurrence  of  the 
end  of  the  world  itself  (ver.  29).*  But  how  should 
men  be  saved  through  their  passing  all  the  swifter 
out  of  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  into  the  burning  of 
the  entire  world  itself  f  The  verb  koKo^Soi  means  to 
mutilate,  to  cut  off.  Thus,  then,  the  days  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  are,  under  the  judicial 
point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to  the  judgment  as 
already  begim,  modijied  days  of  judgment — a  season 
of  grace.  To  this  points  the  conclusion,  "  no  man 
would  be  saved."  Shortened — that  is,  in  the  divine 
counsel. 

The  elect  (Gen.  xviii.  23)  are  not  merely  those 
who  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  were 
believers  m  Christ,  but  all  who,  according  to  the 
divine  decree,  should  become  believers  down  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Ebrard :  There  follows  an  cetas 
paulo  saltern  felicior^  which  Meyer  denies,  with- 
out sufiScient  reason,  because  he  thinks  that  the 
hastening -j-  of  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  the 
means  of  salvation  for  many.  This  is  inconsistent 
flitli  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

Ver.  23.  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto 
you. — Meyer :  Tore,  then.,  when  the  desolation  of 
the  temple  and  the  flight  shall  take  place.  But  this 
is  inconsistent  with  what  follows.  The  tote  points 
to  the  New  Testament  interval  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ver.  24.  False  Christs The  ^evS  dxpic-^os 

must  needs  be  an  kvr  I  xpio-rot,  and  conversely  {see 
my  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1267.) — False  prophets 
must  be  understood  only  of  false  Christian  teachers. 
Meyer  thinks  of  false  prophets  among  the  Jews, 
according  to  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13,  4  ;  Kuinoel, 
of  such  as  should  give  themselves  out  to  be  prophets 
raised  up  from  the  dead, — Elias,  or  others  ;  Grotius, 

*  [Similarly  Greawell  and  Alford,  who  refer  to  the  va- 
rious causes  which  combined  to  shorten  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem: (1)  Herod  Agrippa  had  begun  to  fortify  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  against  any  attack,  but  was  stopped  by  orders 
from  Claudius  about  42  or  i3.  (2)  The  Jews  being  divided 
into  factions,  had  totally  neglected  any  preparations  against 
the  siege.  (3)  The  magazines  of  corn  and  provision  were 
JDst  burned  before  the  arrival  of  Titus  ijr\Tfv  oXiyov  irdpTa 
rhv  (TiTOf,  says  Joseph.  Sell.  Jud.  v.  1,  5).  (4)  Titus  ar- 
rived suddenly,  and  the  Jews  voluntarily  abandoned  parts 
of  the  fortiflcation.  (."))  Titus  himself  confessed  that  he 
owed  his  victory  to  God,  who  tooli  the  fortifications  of  the 
Jews  (Bell.  Jud.  vl.  9,  1).  "Some  such  providential  short- 
ening of  the  great  days  of  tribulation,  and  hasten!  na  of  God's 
florious  kingdom,  is  here  promised  for  the  latter  times."— 
'.  8.1 
t  Tin  German :  SesoAleuniffung,  and  not  delay  as  the 
Edinb.  trsl.  has  it,  thus  perverting  the  original  into  the  very 
opposite.  Meyer  (see  his  Com.  on  Matt.  p.  395  so.  8d  ed.,  to 
which  Lange  refers,  or  p.  446  of  the  4th  ed.  which  I  mostly 
use)  confines  the  elect  to  the  Christian  believers  at  the  time 
Df  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  thinks  that  the 
aastening  of  the  end  will  facilitate  their  salvation  by  short- 
ening the  [)eriod  of  trial  and  probation  and  diminishing  the 
danger  of  apostasy.  Bit  Lange  differs  from  this  view,  as 
ftppiars  froui  \.\\^  o\nt^  Grund.,^nA  the  reference  to  2  Pet. 
1 .  9  both  of  which  aiB  jmitted  In  the  Edlnb.  trsl.— P.  S.l 


of  apostles  of  the  false  Messiahs.  But  compare,  ir 
opposition  to  aU  these,  2  Thess.  ii.  and  Key.  xvi.  16 
A  Christian  prophet  is  the  announcer  of  a  new  devel 
opment,  or  reform,  or  formation  in  the  doctrine  anij 
life  of  the  Church.  A  false  prophet  is  an  ecclesia» 
tical  revolutionist ;  which,  however,  he  may  be  in  a 
despotic  or  absolutistic  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  demo 
cratic  or  radical.  In  the  domain  of  doctrine,  both 
characters  may  combine  in  one. 

Great  signs  and  wonders.— That  is,  such  in 
appearance.  A  w  o-  o  u  ir  i  is  not  merely  promise ; 
nor  is  it  in  the  real  sense  give  ;  but  somewhat  as  in 
a  scenic  representation, — promised  with  ostentation, 
and  accomplished  in  appearance. 

Ver.  26.  In  the  desert ;  in  the  secret  cham- 
bers.— In  both  cases.  Behold  !  Not  merely  "  apo- 
calyptic painting,"  as  Meyer  says.  Behold  indicates 
sensation  and  excitement.  The  general  idea  is,  that 
Christ  is  not  identified  with  a  particular  party  or 
sectional  interest.  Christ  "  in  the  desert,"  according 
to  the  analogy  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
signifies  the  supposition  that  Christ  would  be  found 
certainly  in  the  ascetic  and  monastic  form  of  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  stands  the  declaration  that 
he  is  eV  Toii-  TttytiefoiF.  The  rafxtr'tof  means  especially 
the  chamber  of  treasure  and  provision ;  and  Christ 
in  the  secret  chambers  points  to  the  secular  forms 
of  millennarianism,  that  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  an 
external  Church,  with  all  its  temporalities  and  glory. 
(Mormonism  and  Communism.) 

Ver.  27.  For  as  the  lightning.— The  light- 
ning has  indeed  a  place  where  it  appears  first ;  but 
it  is  universal  in  its  shining,  visible  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  horizon.  So  will  Christ  at  His  appear- 
ing manifest  Himself  by  an  unraistakeable  brightness, 
irradiating  the  whole  earth.  It  is  not  here,  then, 
the  mere  suddenness  that  is  meant,  but  rather  the 
omnipresent,  wnmistakeable,  and  fearful  visibility. 
The  majestic  glory  of  the  lightning,  and  its  effect 
in  purifying  the  air,  are  here  silent  concomitants. 

Ver.  28.  Where  the  carcass  is A  universal 

law  of  nature,  which  reflects  the  higher  law  of  the 
moral,  and  especially  of  the  Christian,  world.  The 
eagles  here  are  carrion  vultures  which  were  num- 
bered by  the  ancients  with  the  race  of  eagles. 
Comp.  Job  xxxix.  30 ;  Hos.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  8. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  3.]  The  figure  gives  a  profound 
and  strong  expression  of  the  necessity,  inevitable- 
ness,  and  universality  of  judgment.  As  the  carcass 
everywhere  attracts  the  carrion-eaters,  so  do  moral 
corruption  and  ripened  guilt  everywhere  demand  the 
judgment.  The  bearing  of  this  proverbial  word  in 
the  text  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  The  following 
are  some  interpretations  :  (1)  Christ  is  the  food  (the 
carcass !),  believers  the  eagles :  Theophylact,  Calvin, 
Calovius.  (Jerome  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  in 
the   TTToiixa  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.)  * 


*  [So  also  Ohrysostom  (the  congregated  eagles  are  th* 
assembly  of  saints  and  martyrs)  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus. 
Among  modern  interpreters  Dr.  Wordsworth  soberly  de- 
fends this  untenable  patristic  interpretation  :  -'  As  keen  aa  la 
the  sense  of  the  eagle  for  the  Trroi^a,  so  sharp-sighted  will 
be  true  Christians  to  discern,  and  flock  to,  the  body  of 
Christ"  The  reason,  ho  thinks  (with-  Jerome),  wny  Chris* 
calls  Himself  here  irrco^a  is,  because  He  ea7>e8  ns  by  Hi« 
deitth.  He,  too,  quotes  Ps.  ciii.  5  and  Isa.  xl.  81  (as  Jerome 
did  before),  to  prove  that  saints  may  be  compared  to  eaglei 
who  renew  their  youth  and  lly  up  with  wings  to  Christ  and 
will  be  caught  up  with  Him  in  the  clouds.  But  a  reference 
of  TTTOifj-a  to  the  sacred  body  of  the  Saviour,  which  never 
saw  corruption,  violates  every  p-iiiciplo  of  good  t.iste  a» 
propriety. — F.  B.] 


CHAP.  XXIV.  29^4 
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(2)  The  carcass  means  those  who  die  to  themselves ; 
the  eagles,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Grotius. 
'3)  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews  are  the  carcass  ;  attract- 
mg  the  Roman  legions  with  their  eagles  :  Lightfoot, 
rt^olf,  de  Wette  (the  last  doubtful).  (4)  Meyer: 
'■  The  carcass  is  a  figure  of  the  spiritually  dead  ;  and 
avvax^'^t^ovrai  (that  is,  at  the  advent)  ol  keroi  repre- 
sents the  same  as  is  described  in  ch.  xiii.  41,  that  is, 
the  angels  sent  out  by  Christ."  Doubtless  the 
figure  of  the  eagles  will  express  the  necessity  and 
inevitableness  of  the  advent,  as  the  figure  of  the 
lightning  expresses  the  unmistakeableness  and  awful 
grandeur  of  its  signs.  But  then  the  carcass  must 
represent  the  moral  corruption  and  decay  of  the 
world  itself ;  and  the  eagles  the  judgment,  not  only 
in  its  personal,  but  also  in  its  physical,  elements  and 
forces.*  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  word 
merely  looks  back  to  ver.  27,  or  also  to  ver.  26. 
EauSer  thinks  the  latter  exclusively  :  "  Believe  them 
not  who  say  that  Christ  is  here  or  there ;  they  are 
prcedatores  avidV*  If  we  take  the  saying  in  ver,  28 
as  a  conclusive  glance  back  upon  the  whole  section 
from  15  downward,  the  choice  of  the  figure  is  at 
once  explained.  In  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  judgment  will  begin  by  the  appearance  of  the  great 
carrion  eagles  (there  is  included  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  Eoman  eagles).  From  that  time  it  will  go  on 
through  the  whole  new  period  ;  and  find  its  expres- 
sion in  continuous  local  judgments  throughout  the 
gracious  period  of  the  shortened  days  of  judgment : 
hence  ottou  4av.  At  last  the  judgment  will  extend  to 
the  whole  morally  corrupt  and  spiritually  dead  world. 
Ver.  is  then  comprehends  and  sums  up  the  whole 
series  of  judgments  from  ver.  15-27. 


Third  Cycle. 

The  Specific  Eschaiology.     The  Appearance  of  the 
,     Snd  0/  the  World  ites?/.— Vers.  29-44. 

Ver.  29.  After  the  tribulation  of  those  days. 
— Here  begins  the  representation  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  irapov- 
aia,  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  B\T\fiis  tu>v  fi^epay 
4  Kfivaiyis  not  the  same  as  the  9Ari(iis  i^eydAn  (ver. 
21),  which  betokens  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  rather  a  new  flAiiJ/is,  in  which  the  restrained 
days  of  judgment  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
issue  (ver.  22),  and  which  are  especially  character- 
ized by  the  stronger  temptations  of  pseudo-messianic 
powers.  Thus,  when  this  B\'i>f>ii  of  temptations  has 
reached  its  climax  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Rev.  xiii. ; 
ch.  xiv.),  then  immediately  (ei/B  eai  i)  the  great 
catastrophe  will  come.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette 
and  others  [A.  Clarke,  Robinson,  Owen],  refers  the 
irmnediately  to  what  is  said  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  calls  the  dissenting  explanations  of 
Bengel,  Ebrard,  DUsterdieck,  etc.,  dogmatic.  But 
there  is  also  a  dogmatism  of  the  abstract  modern 
exegesis.  The  grounds  of  our  distinctions  in  these 
crises  are  plain  enough  in  the  record :  (1)  The 
cyclical  nature  of  the  representation,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  apocalyptic  style ;  (2)  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
New  Testament  period  of  mitigated  and  restrained 
woes.     The  favorite  modem  hypothesis  most  uu- 

•  [Similarly  Alpoed  :  The  irriapLa  I3  the  whole  world, 
the  asToi  the  angels  of  vengeance.     See  Dent,  xxviii.  49, 
Irhich  is  probably  here  referred  to;  also  Hosea  viii.  1;  Hab. 
t-P.  8.] 


reasonably  places  all  the  temptations  described  ii 
vers.  24-26  in  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem.  But  the' e  u9  iais  describes  the  raturc  of  ths 
final  catastrophe,  that  it  will  be  at  once  sn  ift,  sur- 
prisingly sudden,  and  following  upon  a  development 
seemingly  slow  and  gradual.  Thus,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history,  the.  swift  epochs  follow  tha 
slow  process  of  the  periods.  We  need  not,  however 
translate  iii  6  4  ais  by  suddenly,  i.  e.,  unexpectea^y^ 
with  Hammond  and  Schott;  but  still  less  assume 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  here  again  intro 
duced  (Kuinoel).* 

The  sun  shall  be  darkened. — Domer,  figura/ 
tively :  "  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  signify  the  Nature^ 
worship  of  the  heathen ;  the  whole  passage,  there 
fore,  must  mean  the  fall  of  heathenism  after  the  fall 
of  Judaism."  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  beginning 
of  the  cosmical  end  of  all  is  the  subject  here ;  as  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  1 2  ;  Rev.  xx.  and  xxi. ;  comp.  Joel  iii. 
8  sqq. ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ;  xxiv.  21 ;  Dan.  vii.  13.f 

The  stars  shall  fail  from  heaven. — Isa.  xxxiv. 
4.  1.  The  stars  shall  lose  their  light :  Bengel,  Pau- 
lus,  Olshausen.  2.  AUegorically ;  the  downfall  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth ;  Wetstein,  etc.  3.  Dor- 
ner :  "  The  fall  of  the  heathen  star-worship."  4. 
Augustine  :  Obscuration  of  the  Church.  J  6.  Calvin ; 
Phenomenal  appearances  of  falUng  stars  {secundum 
hominum  sensum).  6.  Meteors  and  shooting  stars, 
popularly  mistaken  for  real  stars  :  Fritzsche,  Kuin- 
oel, de  Wette  [Owen].  7.  Meyer  thinks  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  literally ;  the  stars  iii 
general  being  spoken  of  according  to  the  notion 
that  they  were  fixed  in  the  heaven.  (Comp.  Kno- 
bel  on  Isa.  p.  245.)  This  would  ascribe  an  astro- 
nomical error  to  Christ,  or  make  Him  acquiesce  in 
a  popular  error.  8.  They  may  be  limited  to  the  stars 
which  belong  to  the  planetary  famUy,  of  which  this 
earth  is  one,  and  the  falling  of  the  stars  may  be  un 
derstood  of  the  dissolution  of  their  planetary  connec- 
tion with  the  sun :  that  is,  the  idea  is  here  poetically 


♦  [Alford  thinks  that  all  the  difSculties  connected  with 
iiiBiws  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  with  Its  ultimate  one.  Wordsworth 
quotes  from  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacra,  p.  447,  the  following 
remark  on  e  u  0  e  w  s  :  "  l^on  ad  nostrum,  computwm,  sed 
divinwm,  in  quo  dies  mille  sunt  unus  dies.^^  Ps.  xc.  4;  2 
Pet.  iii.  8.  Hence  the  whole  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  called  the  last  tiTne,  or  the 
last  Tiour,  4ffx^TV  ^pa,  1  John  ii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  x.  11 ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  7;  Heb.  1.  2,  etc.  In  the  Apo-tles'  Creed,  too,  we  imme- 
diately add  to  the  article  on  the  ascension  and  the  sitting  at 
the  right  band  of  God,  the  words :  '"from  thence  He  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.^'  Br.  Nast,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  ante-millennarian  inter- 
pretation of  euBeus  (Stier,  Ebrard,  Auberlen,  Alford),  aa 
well  as  that  which  refers  vers.  29  sqq.  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (A.  Clarke,  and  others),  proposes  a  figurative  in- 
terpretation of  vers.  29-36,  and  sees  here  a  picture  of  a  "ju- 
dicial visitation  of  nominal  Chri.stendom  by  Christ,  in  order 
to  destroy  all  ungodly  institutions  and  principles  in  Church 
and  State,  of  which  visitation  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
ptility  was  but  a  type,  and  which  itself  is,  in  turn,  the  full 
type  of  the  final  and  total  overthrow  of  all  powers  of  dark 
ness  on  the  great  day  of  judgment."  Consequently  tha 
Lord's  coming,  as  described  in  ver.s,  29—36,  would  be  merely 
a  providential  coming,  which  precedes  His  IXaaX,  persoi-M 
coming.    See  below. — P.  S.] 

t  [Owen  :  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  "Whedon  updei 
stands  here  visible  phenomena  of  the  heavens  at  the  visibl 
appearance  of  Christ.    See  Nast. — P.  S.] 

:|:  [So  also  Wordsworth,  who  gives  these  words  a  double 
sense,  a  physical  and  spiritual:  -'The  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
— i.  e.,  the  solar  lii^ht  of  Christ's  truth  shall  be  dimmed,  th4 
lunar  orb  of  the  Church  shall  be  obscured  by  heresy  and  un- 
belief, and  some  who  once  shone  brightly  as  stars  in  th< 
firmament  of  the  Church  shall  fall  from  their  place."  Siml 
larlv  Alford.— P.  8.] 
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depicted,  that  the  planetary  solar  system  will  be 
changed  ihto  a  heavenly  constitution,  in  which  the 
planets  will  be  independent  of  the  sun,  and  them- 
ielvcs  becon.-^  self-enlightened  stars  (comp.  Rev.  xxi. 
23).  It  is  to  !ie  observed  that  the  heaven  (aarepes 
otTrb  TOO  oil  pav  ov)  and  the  heavens  {al  dwafji^it  t  uv 
jvpav Siv)  are  distinguished. 

And  the  powers  orlhs'Hiavens  (plural). — 1. 
The  cooimon  acceptation  is,  the  host  of  stars.  (Isa. 
xixiv.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16.)  2.  The 
angel-world :  Olshausen,  after  the  Fathers.  3.  Rev- 
olution in  cosmical  relations  and  laws.  (Lange's 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1275.)  * 

Ver.  30.   And  then  shall  appear A  cosmical 

transformation,  which  also  affects  the  earth  as  in  a, 
transition  state  (Pollok's  Course  of  Time),  prepares 
the  way  for  the  sign  of  Christ ;  this  announces  His 
immediate  coming. 

The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man. — 1.  Chrysos- 
tom  [Hilary,  Jerome,  Wordsworth],  etc. ;  The  sign 
of  a  cross  in  the  heaven.  2.  Olshausen :  The  star 
of  the  Messiah  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  3.  Fritzsche, 
Ewald :  The  Messiah  Himself  [So  also  Bengel : 
Ipse  erit  aignum  sui.  Luc.  ii.  12.]  4.  Schott :  No 
other  than  what  is  described  in  ver.  29.  6.  Rud. 
Hoffmann :  "  An  appearance  resembling  a  man, 
which  was  seen  in  the  Holiest  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem."  But  this  is,  as  Meyer  objects,  a 
mere  fable  related  by  Ben  Gorion.  6.  Meyer  :  "  A 
luminous  appearance,  the  forerunner  of  the  Sijja  of 
the  Messiah  ;  "  de  Wette,  "  a  kind  of  Shechinah."  f 
7.  But  why  not  the  Shechinah  or  the  5i(a  of  Christ 
itself  ?  It  is  the  shining  glory  of  the  manifestation 
in  general  as  distinct  from  the  personal  manifestation 
itself;  comp.  ch.  xii.  38;  xvi.  1  ;  xvii.  2. 

And  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn,  etc. — The  expressions  k6\(/o  yr  a  i,  SiJ/oi'- 
T  a  1 ,  have  a  striking  aUiteration,  which  caimot  be 
imitated  in  the  translation.  |  The  former,  K6irre<T0at, 
does  not  mean  merely  a  mourning  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  ritual,  solemn  lamentation,  . 
as  in  the  penitent  beating  the  breast,  and  especially 
the  deep  mourning  over  the  dead ;  and  6-irTf treat 
means  a  significant  and  spiritually  exalted,  though 
real,  beholding.  Thus  we  must  interpret  the  two 
words  here.  But  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  in  both  cases  are  so  over- 
powered by  the  events,  that  they  are  involuntarily 
constrained  to  form,  in  the  unity  of  their  expressions 
of  feeling,  one  chorus.  Meyer  :  "  Mourn :  for,  what 
total  change  in  the  state  of  things,  what  rending  and 
revolution  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  what  de- 
cisive catastrophes  will  declare  themselves  to  be  at 
hand  in  the  judgment  and  changing  of  the  aliives  I  " 
The  lamentation  of  penitence  (Dorner)  is  not  exclud- 
ed. Ewald:  "Then  will  the  lamentation  over  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  so  long  delayed  be  taken  up," 
— rather,  consummated ;  for  Christendom  §  has  con- 

*  [ Alford  :  "Suv.  T .  o'jpavSiv,  Dot  the  stoj'S  just 
Cientioned;  nor  the  angels,  epoken  of  vei-.  31;  but  most 
probably  the  Ki-eatcr  heavenly  bodies,  distinguished  from  the 
d(7Tep^s  (Gen.  i.  16),  typically :  the  influences  which  rule 
human  society  and  m.ike  the  political  weather  fair  or  foul '' 
—P.  8.) 

t  [Similarly  Alford,  who  refers  to  the  star  of  the  Wise 
Men  for  illustration,  but  at  the  same  time  inclines  to  the 
patristic  view  that  this  siffn  by  which  all  shall  know  the  ap- 
proach of  Christ,  will  probably  be  a  cross.— P.  S.] 

i  [Lange  endeavors  to  render  it  in  his  German  Version 
by  :  -Hteheh  weinen  {iTti  Trauerclhor)  und  sehen  erscheinen 
(rm  Sc/umerc/wr)—mthi!r  artificial.  The  Edinb,  trsl.  omits 
the  allusion  altoaetber.— P.  S  ] 

i  [In  Germani  Die  Ctiristenhtit,  i.  e.,  the  whole  body  of 


tinued  that  lamentation  from  the  beginiing. — Al 
the  tribes  of  the  earth. — The  races  and  peoples 
intimating  that  social  and  political  relations  arc  now 
dissolved,  and  that  the  original  national  types  of 
nature  are  now  distinctly  prominent. 

Ver.  31.  And  He  shall  send  His  angels.— 
Meyer :  "  Out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven,  1  Thess.  iv. 
16,  17  ;  comp.  afterward  ver.  33  "  (?).  But  the  pas- 
sage 1  Thess.  iv.  16  shows  only  that  the  faithful 
who  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  changed,  oi 
have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  will  joyfully  go  to 
meet  the  Lord  at  His  coming  in  the  form  of  spirit- 
hfe.  But'  that  the  end  of  the  world  does  not  close  in 
one  moment,  is  taught  by  Paul  also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
24 :  "  Christ  is  the  first-fruits.  Afterward  they  that 
are  Christ's,  when  He  shall  come.  Afterward  the 
end."  Between  the  first  and  the  second  crisis  there 
intervenes  a  period  ;  so  also  probably  between  the 
second  and  the  third.  This  period  is  intimated  in 
John  V.  26 ;  comp.  v.  28.  But  in  this  present 
section  a  series  of  judicial  acts  are  clearly  distin- 
guished. First,  the  judgment  upon  the  clerical 
ofBce,  ver.  46  ;  then  upon  the  collective  Church,  ch. 
XXV.  1 ;  then  upon  its  individual  members,  ver.  14 ; 
finally,  upon  all  nations,  ver.  31.  This  series  of 
judgments  points  to  a  period  of  the  royal  admin- 
istration of  Christ  upon  earth,  which  in  the  fuller 
eschatological  development  of  Rev.  xx.  is  repre- 
sented in  the  symbolical  form  of  a  thousand  years' 
kingdom.  Thus,  as  the  great  crisis  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  unfolds  itself  into  a  period  whicl 
closes  only  with  the  appearance  of  Christ,  so  agaii 
the  crisis  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  is  the  germ  of 
a  period  which  is  consummated  in  the  general  judg- 
ment and  the  end  of  the  world.  But  the  millennial 
kingdom  is,  in  its  totahty,  the  great  last  day  of 
separation  and  cosmical  revolution,  out  of  which  the 
present  world  wiU  issue  in  heavenly  glorification. — 
The  sending  of  Christ  thus  collects  togeiher  the 
faithful  around  the  Lord  upon  earth  ;  although  the 
greeting  and  reception  is  to  be  regarded  as  conducted 
in  the  clouds,  that  is,  at  the  point  of  transition  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  spiritual  kingdom. 

With  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet De  We^ 

te  :  "  It  is  to  be  construed,  either :  with  a  trumpet 
of  loud  sound,  or,  better :  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet.'''  Compare  pjn  ^El'a  blp  ,  Ex.  xix.  16. 
Trumpets  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  theophany,  and  in  the  New  Testament  in 
connection  with  the  Christophany  (1  Thess.  iv.  16  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  52 ;  and  in  Rev.) ;  probably,  because  they 
had  a  sacred  use  among  the  Israehtes  (Num.  x. 
1-10).  Olshausen  would  fain  understand  the  angel 
and  the  trumpet  allegorically  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Apostles.  We  prefer  to  place 
the  emphasis  here  upon  the  trumpet.  The  Apoca- 
lypse distinguishes  various  trumpets,  which  follow 
each  other,  becoming  more  and  more  important,  and 
therefore  giving  a  stronger  sound  as  they  proceed. 
It  speaks  of  seven  trumpets  (ch.  viii.  6  ;  xi.  15). 
And  from  this  section  it  appears  that  by  these 
eschatological  trumpets  are  meant  cosmical  revolu 
tions,  as  the  theocratical  trumpets  signified   social 


Christians,  but  not;  ChrUtianity  {G%rmQ,T\'.  Cbristeni^-wm) 
as  the  Edinb.  edition  falsely  translates  here  and  els(  where 
(comp.  p.  394,  note).  So  in  the  preceding  sentence,  this  trsl 
has  repeated  for  taken  up,  mistaking  the  German  nach- 
holen  (to  fetch  up,  to  make  up  for  past  neglect)  for  wiener 
hoten.  In  the  following  sentence  we  read  the  '  origina 
natural  types  of  nature,"  for  national  types  (nalicnalt 
Naturiypen),~ini  doubt  a  mere  printing  error.— P.  8  ] 
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revoojtions  among  nations,  and  typical  victories  of 
God'e  peop.e  over  the  heathen.  Meyer  correctly 
observes  that  the  individual  angels  are  not  here 
represented  as  blowing  trumpets,  but  that  the  trum- 
oet  precedes  the  voice  of  the  angel,  as  its  preparatory 
^■Ty,  1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  that  is,  the  oosmical  signs  pre- 
oede  the  spiritual  manifestations. 

Yer.  SI.  And  they  shall  gather  together  His 
elect. — Here  the  resurrection  of  the  elect  (the  first 
resurrection,  primarily)  is  declared.  Properly,  gather 
together  into  one  place,  dirtirmd^ovin.  Meyer:  "That 
is,  to  Him  where  He  is  just  about  to  make  Hia  ap- 
|)earanoe  on  earth." — His  elect. — That  is,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  His  Church  alao,  hitherto 
itcattered  and  concealed  among  the  nations,  will  be 
fully  united  and  appear  in  festal  array.  The  bride 
of  Rev.  xxi.  9,  Meyer  refutes  many  spiritualizing 
and  enfeebling  interpretations  ;  such  as  "  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel "  (Lightfoot), — "  the  preservation  of 
Christians  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  "  (Kuinoel). 
Ver.  32  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  the 
parable,  airh  5e  ttjs  it  v  k  tj  s  fi  a  6  e  t  ^  r  t]  v 
jrapaySoAl)!/. —  They  were  to  take  from  the  fig- 
tree  a  parable  (not  merely  a  similitude),  namely,  the 
particular  parable  which  illustrates  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  fig-tree  is  this,  that  the  blossom  comes  before  the 
le.af — the  fruit  leads  on  the  leaves.  Thus,  when  the 
leaves  are  unfolded,  the  summer  or  the  harvest  (fle'pos) 
is  nigh.  The  leaves  here  are  the  cosmical  revolutions 
already  mentioned ;  but  the  summer  harvest  is  the 
advent  of  Christ  itself.  When  the  great  signs  appear, 
the  Lord  will  soon  come. 

Ver.  33.  So  likewise  ye : — who  should  make  a 
Bpwial  apphcation  of  what  is  a  natural  observation  of 
all.  When  ye  shall  see  all  these  things : — not 
the  signs  from  ver.  15  to  ver.  29  (Meyer),  but  the 
cosmical  signs  of  ver.  30,  for  which  the  others  are 
preparatory. 

That  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors. — ( 1 )  Olshau- 
seu :  The  kingdom  of  God.  (2)  Ebrard  :  The  judg- 
ment. (3)  Grotius,  de  Wette,  Meyer :  The  Messiah. 
(4r)  Tke  end^  r;  irapouaia  koX  ri  auvreKeia  rou  alc^fo^. 
For  that  was  what  the  disciples  were  asking  about, 
ver.  3 ;  oomp.  ver.  14.     Especially  the  former. 

Ver.  34.  Veiily  I  say  unto  you,  This  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  away  —1.  Jerome :  The  hu- 
man race.*  2.  Calovius : .  The  Jewish  nation.f  3. 
Maldonatua  :  The  creation.  4.  De  Wette,  Meyer : 
That  present  generation.  Luther :  "  All  will  begin 
to  take  place  now  in  this  time,  while  ye  live  :  "  that  is, 
ye  will  survive  t?ie  beginning  of  these  events.  So 
Starke,  Lisco,  Gerlach.  But  Christ  here  speaks  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  6.  The  body  of  My  disciples, 
the  generation  of  believers.  So  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  also  Paulus.  Meyer  raises  here  his 
usual  protest  against  doctrinal  prejudice  involved ; 
but  what  doctrinal  interest  could  Paulus,  the  rational- 
ist, have  in  this  interpretation?  This  generation 
means  the  generation  of  those  who  know  and  discern 
these  signs.  Since  the  words  of  ver.  33,  "  So  like- 
wise ye"  etc.,  could  not  have  their  literal  fulfilment 
in  the  disciples  themselves,  the  Lord  extends  the 
vfieh  of  ver.  33  by  the  ri  yevii,  outtj,  ver.  34.  But 
'}iiX  He  would   have  the  word  so  understood,  is 

*  rjeromo  Is  undecided :  *^  Aut  omne  genus  hominum 
vgnilicat^  aut  speeialiter  J^idw^orum. — P.  S.l 

t  [So  Dorner,  Stier,  Nast,  Altorrl,  and  Wordsworth.  The 
,atter,  however,  assigns  to  yifia  a  double  sense,  applying 
I  aist  to  the  literal  Israel,  and  then  to  the  spiritual  Israel, 
Las  corabining  interpretation  2.  with  that  &ub  5. — P.  9.] 


proved  by  the  declaration  of  ver.  35,  "  My  worda 
shall  not  pass  away."  The  words  referred  tc 
are  here  the  living  words  concerning  these  last  things 
and  they  do  not  pass  away,  only  when  and  because 
they  find  in  every  yevfa  of  believers  those  who  con- 
tinuously carry  on  those  words. — Not  pass  away. 
— This  cannot  mean,  "not  remain  unfulfilled"  (d« 
Wette).  That  is  sell-understood,  especially  as  "  hea 
ven  and  earth  "  had  just  been  spoken  of.  The  Lord 
here  expresses  His  assurance  that  His  words  will  re- 
main  eternal  words  in  a  perpetual  Church — in  a 
Church,  also,  disposed  to  look  for  and  hasten  unto 
the  fulfilment  of  His  words  concerning  the  "  last 
things." 

[1  add  the  note  of  Alford  :  "  As  this  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which  the  rationalizing  interpreters  (de 
Wette,  etc.)  lay  most  stress  to  shew  that  the  prophe- 
cy has  failed,  it  may  be  well  to  shew  that  yn/ii  has 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  the  meaning  of  a  race  or  family 
of  people.  See  Jer.  viii.  3  in  LXX. ;  compare  ch. 
xxiii.  36  with  ver.  36,  itfioviiicrarf  .  .  .  but  this  gen- 
eration did  not  slay  Zaoharias— so  that  the  w!iolt 
people  are  addressed :  see  also  ch.  xii.  45,  in  which  the 
meaning  absolutely  requires  this  sense  {see  note  there) ; 
see  also  Luke  xvii.  25 ;  Matt,  xvii,  17 ;  Luke  xvi.  8, 
where  ysv^d  is  predicated  both  of  the  viol  rov  alicvos 
TuuTov,  and  the  vlnl  rou  <pci>r6s,  Acts  ii.  40;  Phil.  ii. 
15.  In  all  these  places,  761-6(1  is  =  yei/oi,  or  nearly 
so  ;  having  it  is  true  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  im- 
plying that  the  character  of  one  generation  stamps 
itself  upon  the  race,  as  here  in  this  verse  also. — This 
meaning  of  7ei'€a  is  fully  conceded  by  Dorner ;  '  om- 
nes  reor  concessuros,  vocem  7.  si  earn  vertas  cetas^ 
multas  easque  plane  insuperabiles  oiere  difflcultates, 
contextum  vero  et  oratiouis  progressum  flagitare  sig- 
nificationem  geniis,  nempe  Judseorum.'  (Stier,  ii.  5i  i2.) 
The  continued  use  of  irapepxo/xai,  in  verses  34,  35, 
should  have  saved  the  commentators  from  the  blun- 
der of  imagining  that  the  then  living  generation  was 
meant,  seeing  that  the  prophecy  is  by  the  next  verse 
carried  on  to  the  end  of  all  things  ;  and  that,  as  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Apostles  and  ancient  Christians  did 
continue  to  expect  the  Lord's  coming,  after  that  genera- 
tion had  passed  away.  But,  as  Stier  well  remarks, 
*  there  are  men  foolish  enough  now  to  say,  heaven  and 
earth  wiU  never  pass  away,  but  the  words  of  Christ 
pass  away  in  course  of  time ; — of  this,  however,  we 
wait  the  proof  ii.  505."— P.  S.] 

Vers.  34  and  35.  TiU  all  these  things  bo  ful- 
filled.— Schott,  erroneously  :  "  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem."  Fritzsche :  "  The  signs  of  the  coming." 
Better  :  Both  the  signs  and  the  coming  itself.  The 
Scripture  knows  nothing,  however,  of  an  actual  pass 
ing  away  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  only  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  old  condition  of  things  in  the  transmutation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  2  Pet.  iii.  V,  8. 

Ver.  36.  But  of  that  day. — Surely  there  is  no 
contradiction  here  to  ver.  34,  but  only  to  Meyer's 
and  de  Wette's  exegesis  of  ver.  34,  in  which  the 
Evangehst  is  asserted  to  have  erroneously  predicted 
that  the  then  present  generation  would  survive  the 
end  of  the  world.  Meyer,  indeed,  thinks  this  the 
meaning,  that,  while  all  would  take  place  during  the 
time  of  that  generation,  the  more  exact  statement 
of  the  day  and  hour  was  not  to  be  given.  But  we 
have  here  rather  that  distinction  between  the  religious 
measure  of  tiihe  and  the  chronological  measure  of 
tune,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  apocalyp- 
tic part  of  the  New  Testament  (X  Thess. ;  2  Thess.  ;  2 
Pet.  iii. ;  Apoc).  The  key  is  to  be  found  in  2  Pet 
iii.  8. 
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Knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Father  only. — 

Meyer :  "  This  excludes  the  Son,  also.  Mark  xiii. 
82  ;  whose  not  knowing  '  Lange  wrongly  changes 
.nto  a  holy  unwillingness  to  know,  or  a  self-limitation 
of  knowledge.' "  *  But  Sartorius  has  rightly  under- 
Btood  and  adopted  my  interpretation.  The  Son 
would  not  prematurely  reflect  upon  that  point  as  a 
chronological  point  of  time,  and  the  Church  in  that 
Bhould  imitate  Him.f 

Ver.  38.  For  as  .  .  .  they  were. — For,  ex- 
planatory. The  chronological  end  of  the  world  is 
concealed  by  its  seeming  prosperity  in  the  last  days, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  flood.  They  ate,  etc.,  emphat- 
ically :  in  the  original  all  are  participles,  t  p  c6  7  o  r  - 
T  £  s ,  etc.  [which  can  be  better  rendered  in  English ; 
they  were  eating  and  drinking^  etc.,  than  in  the  Ger- 
man.— P.  S.].  They  Uved  as  those  who  were  only 
eating,  etc. 

Ver.  39.  And  knew  not  until.  —  They  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  coming ;  nothing  even  then 
wlien  Noah  went  into  the  ark  before  their  eyes. 

Ver.  40.  The  one  shall  be  taken According 

to  ver.  31,  to  be  explained  of  the  being  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  angels.  The  view  of  Wetstein  and 
others,  tliat  the  one  is  taken  captive  and  the  other 
allowed  to  flee,  is  contrary  to  the  connection,  and 
has  a  false  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Ver.  41.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding, 
iKrie  ov  (Tai . — The  empIo}Tnent  of  female  slaves, 
6'xod.  xi.  5 ;  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  etc    "As  now  in  the  East, 


*  [80  I  translate  the  German  ;  ein  heiUge^  Nichtwimen- 
uoUen,  instead  of  the  unintelligible  Edinb.  trsl. :  a  sacred 
willi/ng  iwt  to  know,  Meyer  objects  to  Lunge's  interpreta- 
tion as  previously  given  in  his  hi/e  of  Jesus,  which  he  hepe 
roasserts. — P.  S.] 

t  [Some  fathers  in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  so  "Words- 
worth anions  recent  Citmnientators,  explain  that  Christ 
knew  personally,  but  did  not  know  officiully,^  L  e.,  did  not 
make  known,  the  hour  of  judgment;— but  this  is  excluded 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  oiZ^v^i  as  well  as  by  ouSeis  and  o\ 
&yyf\ot^  where  such  a  distinction  between  person.al  and 
official  knowledge  is  inadmissible.  Tlie  older  orthodox 
commentators  generally  took  the  ground  that  Christ  knew 
the  hour  as  God,  but  did  not  know  it  as  man;  but  this  rests 
on  an  abstract  and  almost  dualistic  separation  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ.  Alford  honestly  admits 
the  difficulty,  and  assumes  real  ignorance  for  the  time  of 
Christ's  humiliation.  "The  very  important  addition,"  he 
says,  " to  this  verse  in  Mark :  o  1)  5  e  6  u  io  s,  is  indeed  in- 
cluded in  ei  jUT?  b  TraTTjp  ^01/05,  bat  could  hardly  have  been 
inferred  from  it,  had  it  not  been  expressly  stated,  see  eh,  xx. 
23.  All  attempts  to  soften  or  explain  away  this  weighty  truth 
must  be  resisted;  it  will  not  do  to  say  with  some  commen- 
tators, ^nescit  ea  nobis,'  which  is  a  mere  evasion  : — in  the 
course  of  humiliatioD  undertaken  by  the  Son  in  which  He 
increased  in  wisdom  (Luke  ii.  .52).  learned  obedience  (Heb. 
V.  3),  uttered  desires  in  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  etc.), — thU  ^nat- 
ter WHS  kidd&nfrom  Him:  and  this  is  carefully  to  bo  borne 
in  mind  in  explaining  the  prophecy  before  us."  But  this  is 
not  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me,  we  must  assume  here  a 
voluntary  self-timitaiioji  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Ke'/'Wiris,  and  which  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  passage, 
1  Cor.  ii.  2,  viz.  the  determination  of  St.  P.aul  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  the  Corinthians  {ou  yap  ^upti^a  rov  ei5e- 
j/ai  Ti  ^v  vp-1v\  except  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
Christ  could,  of  course,  not  lay  aside,  in  the  incarnation,  the 
metaiihjsical  attributes  of  His  Divine  nature,  such  as  eterni- 
ty, but  He  could,  by  an  act  of  His  will,  limit  His  attributes 
of  power  and  His  knowledge  and  refrain  from  their  use  as 
far  83  it  was  necessary  for  His  humiliation.  His  voluntarily 
not  knowing  or  "sacred  unwillingness  to  know,"  the  day  of 
iudgtoent  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  is  a  warning  against 
shronological  curiosity  and  mathematical  calculation  in  the 
gxposition  of  Scripture  prophecy.  It  1^  not  likely  that  any 
theologian,  however  learned,  should  know  more,  or  ought  to 
fenow  more,  on  this  point  before  the  end  than  Christ  Himself, 
who  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  chose  to  knowia 
0:3  slato  "  tHia  humiliation.— P.  S.] 


women,  one  or  two  together,  turn  the  handmilU  " 
(Rosenmiiller :  Morgenland ;  RobiLSon:  "^alesUrtf^ 
These  slaves  sit  or  kneel,  having  the  uppej  millstone 
in  their  hands,  and  turning  it  round  on  the  nethei 
one,  which  is  fixed. 

Ver.  43.  But  know  this. — How  momentous  th« 
not  knowing  the  hour  is,  the  instance  of  the  hou?» 
holder  shows.  As  he  does  not  know  the  hour  of  the 
breaking  in,  he  must  always  provide  for  the  safetj 
of  his  household.  But  if  he  knew  the  time  and  thi 
hour,  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  would 
not  exist.  The  similitude  of  the  thief  is  further  ex- 
tended, 1  Thess.  V.  2,  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  3 ; 
xvi.  15.  The  tertium  comparationis  is  the  perfect 
surprise ;  and  the  figure  has  its  application,  not  only 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  also  to  the  hour  of 
death,  and  to  those  tragical  catastrophes  which  occur 
in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. All  these  critical  periods  are  connected 
with  the  final  judgment,  and  form  with  it  one 
whole. 

Ver.  44.  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready. — Be- 
cause it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  watchfulness  to  be 
always  watching ;  and  because  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  generally  unexpected  when  He  comes, — therein 
Uke  a  thief  in  the  night,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  will  be  buried  in  profound  sleep.  When  they 
first  open  their  eyes,  the  great  robbery  will  have  been 
effected ;  all  their  old  and  worldly  state,  in  whicb 
they  had  found  a  false  Ufe,  will  have  been  wrested 
from  them  forever. 


DOCTEINAX  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  remarks.  On  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  exegesis  finds  in  this  eschatological 
discourse,  compare  de  Wette  and  Meyer.  In  various 
ways  it  has  been  attempted  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  by  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  many  indi- 
vidual traits  (Corner),  or  by  referring  the  whole  to 
the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem  (Michaehs).  According 
to  Credner,  we  would  have  here  prophecies  ex  evenhi ; 
while  Meyer  maintains  that  they  were  not  fulfilled  at 
all  in  the  manner  here  predicted,  because  the  disci- 
ples confounded  what  Christ  said  of  His  ideal  coming 
with  what  He  said  of  His  real  or  actui,!  coming.* 
The  school  of  Baur  refer  the  signs  preceding  the 
coming,  and  the  composition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, to  the  time  of  Hadrian, — a  supposition  which 
was  meant  to  serve  the  well-known  Ebionite  hypothe- 
sis [i.  «.,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  original  Apos- 
tles, as  distinct  from  that  of  Paul,  was  essentially 
Judaizing,  and  did  not  rise  far  above  the  later  heresy 
of  Ebionism. — P.  S.].  But,  as  it  regards  the  uncer- 
tainty of  exposition  in  this  passage,  it  can  be  obviair 
ed  only  by  making  ourselves  familiar  with  the  cyclical 
method  of  apocalyptical  representation.  This  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  what  Bengel  called  the  per- 
spective view  of  the  prophets,  although  it  has  some 
affinity  with  it  (comp.  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  1259). 
According  to  the  perspective  view  of  the  future,  the 
successive  critical  events  that  lie  beliind  each  other 
are  brought  near,  so  that  the  great  epochs  rise  int 
light  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  while  their  times  of 
unfolding,  the  periods,  are  concealed  behind  them,  ot 


*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  misunderstands  this  whole  passagt^ 
and  confounds  the  views  of  Credner  and  Meyer;  *'Accor4 
ing  to  Credner  and  Meyer.^^  It  also  omits  several  impor 
tant  passages  in  this  whole  section. — P.  &.] 
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»re  manifest  only  in  less  prominent  signs.  The  cy- 
clical contemplation  proceeds  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  these  epochs ;  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  is  in  each  case  regarded  under  iU  characteristic 
\spect,  and  each  new  starting-point  is  treated  as  an 
objeji  brought  forward  into  the  present.  The  start- 
ing-point of  the  first  epoch  in  this  chapter  i?  that 
Pseudo-Measianwn  which  began  even  in  the  apostol- 
ic age  (Simon  Magus).  The  second  is  the  Jewish  war. 
The  third  ia  the  first  commencement  of  the  cosmical 
phenomeTia  and  changes.  The  view  therefore  goes 
<ja  from  the  signs  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  to  the 
signs  in  the  political  world,  and  then  on  to  the  cos- 
mical signs.  They  are  the  same  stages  by  which 
Christianity  glorifies  the  world. 

2.  Distinguishing  between  the  historical  and  the 
spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  we  find  the  principle  of  a 
twofold  eschatological  irapovaia  in  the  evangelical 
history.  Every  victory  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  a 
sign  of  His  actual  coming,  and  a  symptom  of  His  fu- 
ture advent.  The  personal  resurrection  of  Jesus  re- 
curs, and  is  unfolded  in  the  first  and  second  resurrec- 
tions. The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  recurs,  and 
is  unfolded  in  the  judgment  and  the  glorification  of 
the  world.  But  these  coincide  in  their  liistorical  in- 
fluence; the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  its  spread 
goes  on  from  the  individual  to  the  people,  from  the 
people  to  mankind,  from  the  Church  to  the  State, 
from  the  State  to  the  universe,  and  so  from  death  to 
the  intermediate  state,  from  this  to  the  resurrection. 
But  the  consummate  appearance  of  Christ  is,  in  op- 
position to  the  first  coming,  the  judgment ;  for,  as 
the  development  of  the  seed  is  the  harvest,  so  the 
development  and  consummation  of  redemption  is 
separation  and  doom. 

3.  Stier  (Reden  Jam,  ii.  539)  makes  the  ingenious 
remark,  that  St.  John  was  directed  to  record,  in  har- 
mony with  his  esoteric  design,  the  last  gracious  pro- 
mises of  our  Lord's  coming  again  to  comfort ;  while 
the  Synoptiats  recorded  His  prophecies  concerning 
the  return  for  judgment.  We  have  only  to  add,  that 
St.  John's  eschatology  was  to  be  unfolded  into  a  dis- 
tinctive apocalypse. 

4.  The  Progress  of  the  Last  Events. — The  whole 
representation  combines  in  one  view  the  history  of  the 
nations  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the 
history  of  the  earth  with  the  history  of  mankind. 
From  the  personal  history  and  glorification  of  Christ 
the  world  moves  on  in  its  development  toward  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  will  be  at  the  same  time  the 
transformation  of  the  world.  Each  cycle  of  it  lays 
stress  upon  one  particular  stage  of  the  development. 
Each  stage  has  a  Christian  and  a  secular  side.  The 
first  stage  presents  a  picture  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  world  under  the  Christological  point  of 
view,  and  in  this  the  movement  is  more  gentle.  But 
more  vehement  is  its  progress  from  the  beginning  of 
the  judgment,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
second  stage.  Finally,  in  the  third  stage,  its  swift- 
ness is  Hke  the  lightning  from  heaven. 

5.  T%e  Destruction  of  Jervsalem.~Gec\d.a'ii:  "  This 
period  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  the  Jews  than 

-*  we  can  imagine,  by  the  fact  that  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  the  ground  of  all  their  perverted  faith  and 
hope  was  taken  away.  The  greater  and  the  holier 
the  truth  is  to  which  error  has  attached  itself,  the 
more  heart-rending  ia  the  sorrow  when  those  who  are 
involved  in  that  error  at  last  open  their  eyes." 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Antichri'itiamty  as  the  Shadow 
of  Christianity. — (1)  The  kingdom  of  evil  among  men 
goes  on  side  by  side  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 


takes  the  form  of  an  anticipation  and  distortion  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  kingdom.  (2)  A« 
a  false  and  carnal  anticipation  it  is  always  one  stef 
ahead,  as  the  monkey  precedes  man.  (3)  The  king 
dom  of  God  develops  itself  in  opposition  to  the  king 
dom  of  darkness,  and  vice  versd,  and  the  one  becomes 
mature  in  conflict  with  the  other.  (4)  Pseudo-Chris 
tianity  and  Antichristianity  are  one  in  their  principle 
and  aim.  (5)  The  last  apparent  triumph  of  Anti> 
Christianity  brings  on  the  laat  and  fuU  manifestatic  n 
of  the  victory  of  Christ,  even  His  parusia. 

1.  The  assertion  that  the  Apostles  erred  hi  the 
expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  Christ,  rests  on  a 
confusion  of  the  religious  hope  with  an  ordinary 
mathematical  calculation,  and  of  the  majestic  coming 
of  Christ  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  the  process 
of  history,  with  the  laat  individual  appearance. 

8.  Christians,  waiting  in  a  heavenly  frame  of 
mind  for  their  Lord,  wM  find  that  He  is  their  Friend, 
their  legitimate  Lord,  their  Royal  Bridegroom.  If 
they  think  of  His  coming  with  an  earthly  mind.  He 
appears  to  them  as  a  thief,  who  will  strangely  and 
unrighteously  break  in  upon  their  earthly  relations 
and  possessions. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

Christ  the  great  Prophet,  as  the  prophesier  of 
Hia  advent  and  of  the  end  of  the  world :  1.  Thd 
great  prediction  accredita  the  great  Prophet ;  2.  the 
great  Prophet  accredits  the  great  prediction. — The 
fulfilled  predictions  of  Christ  are  a  jJedge  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  remainder. — The  solemn  thought,  how 
we  are  ruahing  on  toward  the  final  conaumraation. — 
The  patience  and  the  wrath  of  God,  as  aeen  in  Chriat's 
deUneation  of  the  last  times  :  First,  one  day  of  time 
appears  to  stretch  to  a  thousand  years  (the  slow  pe- 
riod) ;  then  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  (the 
awift  epoch,  2  Pet.  in.  4 ;  comp.  Ps.  xc.  4). — The  in- 
tercession of  the  disciples  for  the  earthly  temple,  and 
the  Lord's  declaration. — The  opposite  points  of  vievr 
from  which  the  Lord  and  the  disciples  regarded  tLe 
building  of  Herod's  temple:  1.  To  them  it  appeared 
just  risen  up  in  renewed  magnificence  ;  2.  to  Him  it 
already  appeared  fallen  a  spiritual  ruin  into  the 
flames. — The  Lord's  look  back  from  the  Mount  of 
OUvea  upon  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  of  His  people ; 
or,  the  aacred  night-diacourse  to  the  diaciplea  con- 
cerning the  end  of  the  world. — The  Lord  correcta  the 
question  of  Hia  disciples  about  the  last  things ;  They 
ask  first  about  the  when,  He  answers  with  the  how  ; 
they  ask  about  the  last  signs,  He  points  them  to  the 
collective  preparatory  signs ;  they  ask  what  will 
come  before  the  end  of  the  world,  He  shows  them 
what  immediately  impends  over  themselves. — The 
wisdom  of  prophecy  a  concealment  and  disclosure  of 
the  future. — We  must,  hke  the  disciples,  be  assured 
that  the  Lord  cometh  for  manifestation  and  decision : 
1.  That  He  cometh;  2.  that  before  Him  His  sign 
Cometh ;  3.  that  with  Him  and  after  Him  the  end 
cometh. — Christ's  three  great  pictures  of  the  end  of 
the  world:  1.  Tneir  similarity ;  2.  their  difference. 

FiBST  Cycle  (vers.  3-14). — The  Lord's  first  woitl 
concerning  the  end :  Take  lieed  that  no  man  deceive 
you. — His  three  words  concerning  the  right  prepara- 
tion for  the  end :  1.  Take  heed  (ver.  4) ;  2.  see  that 
ye  (courageous  and  wakeful)  be  not  troubled  (ver.  6) ; 
3.  endure  unto  the  end  (in  love,  vers.  12,  13). — The 
signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  result :  1.  Ec- 
clesiastical woes  (false  Christs,  miUenuarian  deceivers 
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of  all  kinds) ;  2.  po  dt'cal  woes  (near  and  distant 
wars) ;  3.  national  woes  (downfall  and  destruction  of 
peoples  and  empires) ;  4.  woes  of  nature  (crises  in 
the  air  and  on  the  land  ;  famines ;  pestilences  ;  dis- 
tress of  human  life  ;  earthquakes) ;  6.  woes  of  the 
abyss  (persecution  and  apostasy) ;  6.  all  these  woes 
pangs  of  birth  (all  must  subserre  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  spread  of  the  liingdom  of  God 
among  ihe  nations.  Apoc.  vi. :  The  blacli  horses 
behind  the  rider  upon  the  white  horse,  his  equipage 
and  attendants).— The  prophecy  of  the  false  Messiahs 
in  its  Domprehensive  and  solemn  meaning  :  1.  It  re- 
•ers  not  only  to  those  who  present  themselves  with 
the  title  of  Christ  (Jewish  adventurers,  Barcoehba, 
etc.),  but  also  to  aU  who  assume  His  place  in  relation 
to  souls  (self-constituted  representatives  of  Jhrist, 
lords  over  conscience,  leaders  of  sects,  etc.);  "2.  it  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  literal  and  spiritual  meaning,  and 
in  a  fearful  manner,  for  our  warning. — See  that  ye  be 
not  troubled ;  or,  tie  who  linows  how  to  read  the 
Bible  aright,  will  rightly  read  the  newspapers  as  a 
Christian. — The  true  and  Christian  observation  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. — All  convulsions  of  the  earth 
must  glorify  the  everlasting  word  of  heaven  in  its  ev- 
erlasting establishment  (ver.  7) :  1.  They  must  con- 
firm its  prophetic  truth  ;  2.  they  must  subserve  its 
victory;  3.  they  must  aimounoe  and  bring  about  the 
coining  of  Christ. — The  natural  signs  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;  or,  how  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  signs  of  superstition  (comets,  meteors,  etc.)  and 
the  signs  of  faitli  (famines,  etc.) :  1.  The  former  signs 
are,  rightly  understood,  only  signs  of  the  order  of 
things ;  2.  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  signs  of 
the  revolution  and  derangement  of  things.  They  are 
internally  connected,  as  the  birth-pangs  of  nature 
(Kom.  viii.  19),  with  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Church. 
—Ver.  9  ;  The  end  of  the  old  world  is,  that  they  hate 
one  another ;  that  is,  that  they  are  in  despair  as  to 
all  personal  Ufe. — Hatred  in  Christendom,  the  sign 
of  a  world  in  Christendom  fallen  under  condemna- 
tion :  1.  Hatred  of  Christianity ;  2.  hatred  of  confes- 
sions ;  3.  party  hatred ;  4.  hatred  in  opinion.  —  To 
the  wasted  condition  of  the  Church  is  opposed  the 
prosperous  error  of  the  world,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
form,— that  is,  1.  erring  announcers  of  the  new ;  2. 
new  announcers  of  error. — The  fanaticism  of  false 
ecclesiastical  systems  conjures  the  phantom  of  Anti- 
christianity  into  the  broad  Ught  of  day. — Lawlessness 
is  not  the  most  elevated  Ufe,  but  is  the  consummate 
death  of  love. — False  prophets  proclaim  love,  and 
mean  unbridled  caprice,  the  death  of  love. — The  con- 
solation of  Christ,  and  the  kindness  with  which  He 
jiterprets  to  His  disciples  famines  and  pestilences. — 
The  convulsions  of  the  earth  signs  of  its  preparation 
for  the  last  events. — Earthly  troubles  collectively 
only  the  beginning  of  real  woes. — Woes  of  martyr- 
dom, reUgious  wars,  and  apostasy,  the  heaviest  woes. 
— The  religious  wars  of  later  times  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  prediction.  —  Every  purer  development  of 
Ciiristianity  must  excite  the  same  hatred  in  the  world 
within  Christendom,  which  Christianity  at  first  excitr 
ed  in  the  world  at  large. — The  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  missionary  efforts,  the  most  comforting  signs 
of  the  coming  of  Christ. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
in  its  gradual  extension  over  the  earth,  a  confirmation 
of  the  gospel  itself. — The  gospel  always  opening  up 
new  worlds  for  its  work  of  salvation.  The  Grseco- 
Komaii  (zncient  Church);  the  German  and  Sclavonic 
(Middle  Ages);  the  new  world  and  all  lands  (evan- 
s;elical  period). — The  preacliing  of  the  g  jspel  through- 
■iu(  the  world  throws  a  consolatory  Ught  on  the  suf- 


ferings of  the  world. — The  end  of  the  world  will  bs 
also  the  end  of  aU  ends. — Th3  great  death  of  th» 
work',  in  which  aU  the  deaths  of  mortal  humanitj 
have  their  consummation  and  end. — The  word  end, 
in  its  endlessly  rich  significance :  1.  How  instructive* 
2.  how  fearful ;  3.  how  encouraging ;  4.  how  full  of 
promise. 

Second  Cycle  (vers.  15-28). — The  abominaticn 
of  desolation,  the  signal  for  Christians  to  fly  to  th» 
mountains :  1.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  2. 
in  the  midst  of  Church  history  ;  3.  at  the  end  of  th< 
world. — True  separation  from  a  state  of  things  whicli 
is  exposed  to  judgment:  1.  Not  premature,  but  in 
haste  ;*  2.  not  partial,  but  complete ;  3.  not  stem, 
but  gentle  ;  4.  not  with  self-confidence,  but  witl 
prayer. — The  first  congregation  of  Christ  took  conn 
sel  and  warning  by  Christ's  word,  and  were  saved, 
for  a  type  to  us. — The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  itfl 
everlasting  significance :  1.  A  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christ ;  2.  a  proof  of  His  sympathy  (vers.  19-21 ; 
comp.  Luke  xix.  41 ;  xxiii.  28) ;  3.  a  demonstration 
of  the  severity  of  God  toward  His  covenant-people, 
under  the  New  Covenant  as  weU  as  under  the  Old, — 
The  great  tribulation,  such  as  never  had  been,  and 
never  wUl  be  again :  1.  The  centre  of  aU  judgments 
upon  the  old  world ;  2.  the  beginning  and  the  sign 
of  all  final  judgments. — In  what  sense  the  judgment 
upon  Jerusalem  was  the  end  of  the  world  :  1.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  this  state  ;  2.  the  death-struggle  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  world  ;  3.  the  sign  of  that  point 
of  transition  at  which  the  judgment  of  the  world 
upon  Christ  was  changed  into  a  judgment  of  Christ 
the  King  upon  the  world. — The  New  Testament  day 
of  grace  in  the  Ught  of  burning  Jerusalem  :  1.  A  sea- 
son of  judgment  cut  short ;  2.  a  fruitful  time  of 
grace  (in  which  the  vine  flourishes  beside  the  stream 
of  lava  over  the  volcano) ;  3.  a  time  of  temptation  to 
apostasy  from  Christ  to  false  prophets ;  4.  a  time  of 
the  most  forbearing  patience  and  waiting  for  the  final 
manifestation. — The  Antichristianity  of  the  last  days, 
2  Thess.  u. — Lying  Christianity  and  Antichristianity 
one  and  the  same  under  dilferent  aspects :  1.  Lying 
Christianity  is  antichristian  in  assuming  Christ's  place ; 
2.  Antichristianity  exerts  its  influence  through  Chris- 
tian means,  which  it  perverts. — Go  not  forth  to  ex- 
pect the  appearing  of  Christ,  but  always  rather  re- 
tire within  :  1.  Not  out  into  the  waste  wilderness ;  2 
within,  into  yourselves,  communion  with  Christ. — Be 
not  moved,  not  to  say  seduced,  by  false  prophets  and 
their  lying  wonders. — No  human  pomp  shall  herald 
Christ,  but  the  Ughtning  of  God,  which  shineth  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof. — 
Where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  are  gathered :  a  law 
of  life, — 1.  pretypified  in  nature  ;  2.  fulfilled,  and  be- 
ing fulflUed,  in  the  course  of  history  ;  3.  waiting  foi 
its  last  realization  at  the  end  of  the  world. — This 
last  saying  holds  good  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of 
whole  nations  and  conditions. 

Third  Cycle  (vers.  29-44).— The  end  of  the 
world;  1.  In  its  nature  and  appearance  (vers.  29- 
31) ;  2.  in  its  time  (vers.  32-36) ;  3.  in  its  relations 
to  the  world  (vers.  3Y-39) ;  4.  in  its  judicial  effect 
(vers.  40,  41) ;  5.  as  a  great  exhortation  (vers.  42—44). 
Or,  the  end  of  the  world  the  eojisumnicrtion^ — 1.  of  all 
the  signs  of  heaven ;  2.  of  aU  the  {ineral  lamenta- 
tions ;  3.  of  all  prophetical  visions ;  4.  of  all  the  reve- 
lations and  glorifications  of  Christ ;  5.  of  aU  the  glad 
announcements  of  the  gospel  and  assemblies  of  th« 

*  fin  German:  rJcJU  v&reUig,  aber  6ilia.~'°  A.\ 
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saints ;  8,  of  all  the  surprises  of  the  world  at  ease ; 
7.  of  all  judgments  and  exhortations  to  watchfulness. 
Or,  1.  As  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  ancient 
judgments ;  2.  as  the  beginning  and  the  germ  of  a 
new  revelation.  Or,  ].  Viewed  comprehensively  in 
its  cause,  the  appearance  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 

2.  extended  in  its  influence  over  heaven  and  earth. — 
With  the  maturity  of  the  Church  all  is  mature: 
I.  Humanity ;  2.  the  earth ;  3.  the  world  of  stars ; 
4.  the  constitution  of  heaven. — The  great  testimony 
to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the 
world :  1.  The  stars  of  heaven ;  2.  the  families  of 
earth ;  3.  the  angels  of  God ;  4.  the  elect  of  Christ. — 
The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  or,  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  in  the  glory  of  God  (the  Shechinah,  Titus  ii. 
13). — The  great  funeral  lamentation  of  the  peoples  at 
the  death  of  the  old  world. — The  beginning  of  sight, 
brought  in  by  the  appearance  of  Christ :  1.  When  all 
men  will  become  seers ;  2.  and  all  visions  will  ap- 
prove themselves  to  be  tremendous  reaUties. — The 
meaning  of  the  trumpet  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  Rev.  viii. ;  ix. — Angels  ministers  of  Christ 
in  judgment  as  well  as  in  salvation. — The  end  of  the 
world  the  great  and  final  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28). 
— Judgment  a  result  of  redemption ;  separation  of 
shell  and  kernel,  corn  and  chaff,  good  and  evil. — The 
leaf  of  the  fig-tree  a  sign  of  all  turning-points  (catas- 
trophes) in  the  history  of  the  world. — How  over- 
whelming in  their  surprise  the  great  times  of  decision 
are  ! — The  generation  of  Christians,  as  a  generation 
of  those  who  wait  for  Christ,  never  passes  away. — The 
people  of  the  Lord  eternal  like  His  word ;  1.  Through 
His  word ;  2.  for  His  word. — How  solemnly  has  the 
Lord  sealed  the  secrecy  of  the  last  day ! — How  all 
days  of  judgment,  from  the  time  of  Noah,  have  been 
preceded  by  the  feast-days  of  carnal  security. — Two 
in  the  field :  the  fellowship  of  the  new  world  abol- 
ishes all  the  fellowships  of  the  old. — The  sudden 
effect  of  judgment;  1.  Infinitely  amazing  and  sudden 
(in  the  field,  and  at  the  mill) ;  2.  rigorous  in  its  sepa- 
ration (all    kinds   of    companions    and   comrades) ; 

3.  embracing   all  (men,   women,   owners,   slaves) ; 

4.  stately  and  tranquil  (not  to  be  received  to  the 
feast,  means  to  be  rejected). — Watch,  the  last  word 
concerning  the  end  of  the  world.  The  first  was  an 
exhortation  to  prudence,  the  last  an  exhortation  to 
watchfulness  and  readiness. — The  figure  of  the  thief 
in  the  night ;  or,  the  fearful  solemnity  of  the  thought, 
that  the  Judge  of  the  world  may  come  at  any  moment : 

1.  At  any  moment  for  the  world,  seeing  He  is  already 
on  the  way ;  2.  at  any  moment  for  thee,  as  thou  know- 
est  least  thy  last  hour. — Readiness  for  Christ's  advent 
diffuses  somewhat  of  the  brightness  of  His  future 
glorification  over  life. — The  anxious  anticipation  of 
the  great  feast  of  epiphany :  1.  A  joy  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  2.  anxiety  and  trembling  in  the  blessed 
joy  and  hope. 

On  Vers.  37-51  (Scripture  Lesson  for  the  28th 
Sunday  after  Trinity). — Watchfulness  is  above  all  the 
duty  of  those  who  bear  the  office  of  watchmen. — The 
greater  the  insecurity  and  danger,  the  more  needful 
the  watchfulness. — Watchfulness  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  true  servants  of  Christ:  1.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  treasure,  which  is  to  be  guarded ; 

2.  it  points  to  conflict  with  an  enemy ;  3.  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  time  of  night ;  4.  to  fideUty  in  waiting  for 
the  Lord. — The  security  of  the  world  should  arouse 
and  keep  effectually  awake  the  servants  of  Christ. 
{Bee  for  more,  below.) 

Intkod DCTION. — Starke : —  Queanel :  Many  are  very 
lurious  to  know  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world ; 
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but  few  are  busy  in  preparing  themselves  for  ;he  end 
of  their  life. 

Heuhner : — Desolate,  without  the  Divinity,  lifeless 
and  unblessed,  is  the  temple  which  Christ  has  for- 
saken.— What  value  has  the  building  of  stone,  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  builds  up  no  spiritual  edifice  ? — The  ex- 
ternal embellishments  of  the  Old  Testament  Church 
pass  away ;  the  temple  which  the  Spirit  builds,  abides. 
— Only  the  weak  are  bUnded  by  vain,  external  gi-and- 
eur. — Times  of  pregnant  fate  excite  all  minds,  aad 
make  them  intent  upon  extraordinary  help  (evet 
Savonarola  an  example).  The  desolation  of  holy 
places,  churches  in  war,  are  solemn  and  humbUng  re- 
membrances of  God, — judgments  upon  those  who 
have  not  valued  holy  things. 

First  Cycle. — Starke: — Quesnel:  The  world  is 
full  of  seducers  :  every  one  need  be  on  his  guard  that 
he  be  not  seduced,  2  John  7. — Osiander:  Dreadful 
judgment,  to  be  adherents  of  a  false  Christ,  of  false 
prophets  ;  and  thus  to  depend  upon  them  for  salva- 
tion, 2  Thess.  ii.  11. — Quesnel:  Bad  sign  it  is,  not  to 
know  a  good  shepherd.  God  often  takes  such  an 
one  away  in  righteous  judgment,  suffering  a  hireling 
to  come  in  his  stead. — The  judgments  of  God  begin 
at  His  own  house.  Acts  ix.  16 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14. — Osian 
der :  To  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  is  a  benefit, 
1  Pet.  ii.  19,  20.— Cramer:  the  Church  of  Christ 
cannot  exist  without  offence,  1  Cor.  xi.  19. — Quesnel: 
The  mingling  of  good  and  bad  dangerous,  but  neces- 
sary.— Zeisius:  Many  irho  in  prosperous  times  are 
held  good  Christians,  fall  away  in  the  time  of  perse- 
cution, Luke  viii.  13. — Nothing  can  stay  the  spread 
of  the  gospel. 

Lisco : — -The  great  prosperity  of  the  missionary 
cause  in  our  days  a  sign  of  the  times  (ver.  14). — Ger- 
lach :  Instead  of  gratifying  curiosity,  Christ  wam£ 
and  exhorts. — All  the  predictions  of  Scripture  arc 
warnings  and  encouragements,  exhortations,  proceed- 
ing from  one  great  central  truth,  but  never  mere  fore- 
announcements  of  futi^re  events. — All  these  are  the 
beginnings  of  woes. — The  regeneration  of  the  world 
Jesus  Ukens  to  natural  birth. — Heubner:  Calmness 
of  Christians  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  world. — 
External  revolutions  pave  the  Lord's  way  :  the  band 
of  the  Lord  is  in  them  all. — The  time  of  persecution 
is  a  time  of  test  and  sifting. — No  cross,  no  crown. 

Second  Cycle  (vers.  16-28,  the  Gospel  for  the 
25th  Sunday  after  Trinity). — Starke: — Sedinger: 
When  God's  angry  judgments  are  begun,  there  is  no 
more  room  for  watchfulness  or  hope. — Pleasant 
places,  and  strong  defences,  are  of  no  use  when  God's 
rebukes  are  sent :  they  must  be  forsaken. — Zeiaiui : 
The  angry  judgments  of  Heaven,  once  begun,  carmot 
be  hindered  but  abated. — Out  of  six  troubles  He  will 
save  thee.  Job  v.  19. — Shall  not  God  dehver  His  own 
elect?  Luke  xviii.  7,  8. — Cramer:  Christ  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  word  and  sacrament. — He  who 
binds  Christ  and  His  kingdom  to  certain  persons, 
places,  times,  and  hours,  is  certainly  by  that  token 
of  the  guild  of  the  false  prophets. — Zeisius :  As  a 
physical  abomination  was  a  certain  sign  of  the  deso- 
lation of  Israel,  so  the  spiritual  abomination  of  Anti- 
christ within  the  Church  will  be  a  certain  sign  of  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  2  Thesa 
ii.  3. — Canstein:  The  devil  apes  our  Lord  Christ. — 
Osiander :  God  keeps  a  strict  and  careful  eye  on  His 
elect. — It  is  dangerous  to  trust  men  in  things  which 
pertain  to  salvation. 

Gerlach : — The  putrifying  corpse  of  the  world's 
and  of  the  Church's  organization,  and  finally  of  all 
humanity  ( ! )  upon  earth, — Heuhner :  The  tender  atd 
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compassionate  heart  of  Jesus  thinks  of  all  the  scenes 
of  tribulation  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  espe- 
cially of  the  pangs  of  maternity,  of  the  anguish  aLj 
helpl&^sness  of  those  with  child,  and  those  that  giro 
suck :  comp.  John  xvi.  21.  This  should  draw  to 
Christ  all  hearts  of  mothers.  — Christ's  directions,  and 
Chi'istians'  duty,  iu  all  times  of  general  distress. 

Westermeier ; — How  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  day  of  judgment. — Brasekc :  The 
days  will  be  shortened  to  the  elect. — Rambach :  The 
goodness  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His  judgments. — 
Meinhard:  That  Chwstians  must  be  confident  when 
;iothing,  fearful  wheu  everything,  depends  upon  them. 
— Bachmann :  The  deportment  of  true  Christians  in 
the  advancing  corraption  of  the  times. 

Third  Cycle  (vers.  37-61,  the  Gospel  for  the  28th 
Sunday  after  Trinity). — Siarke : — Canslein:  As  often 
as  we  look  up  to  the  clouds,  we  should  remember  the 
Lord  and  His  coming ;  and  thus  keep  His  fear  before 
our  eyes. —  Osi'mder:  The  pious,  driven  about  in  this 
world,  will  all  be  gathered  together  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  not  one  of  them  wiU  be  left  behind. — The 
day  of  death  and  of  judgment  concealed. — The  more 
secure,  tho  nearer  the  Judge. — Cramer:  The  more 
daring  *i*f  blasphemers  are  in  their  riot  and  debauch- 
ery the  nearer  the  Lord. — A  wise  householder  makes 


his  house  sure  every  night. — The  uncertain  day  of  his 
death  is  to  every  one  his  last  day. — Fidelity  is  the 
most  beautiful  trait  of  the  servants  of  God. — Fidtlitj 
and  prudence  go  together. — Because  hypocrites  are 
of  double  heart,  the  decree  in  their  punishment  id 
that  they  shall  be  cut  asunder. 

Msco  : — The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  the  flood  was.  (Both  pre. 
dieted ;  both  finding  an  unbelieving,  careless  genera- 
tion, sunk  in  carnal  security.) — Blessed  results  of 
watchfulness. — The  necessity  of  perpetual  readiness, 
exhibited  in  the  fate  of  the  unfaithful  steward. 

Heubner : — The  earthly-minded  fear  the  last  day 
and  the  Lord's  coming,  as  the  miser  fears  the  thief; 
to  him  the  Lord  is  only  a  thief,  robbing  him  of  all 
that  he  has. — The  duties  and  the  recompense  of  the 
faithful  servant. — The  guilt  and  the  punishment  of 
the  unfaithful  servant. 

Hossbach : — The  true  watchfulness  and  prepara- 
tion of  Christians  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. — 
Rambach:  On  the  obligation  to  prepare  for  death 
and  judgment.  —  W.  Hoffmann  (Maranatha,  1857) : 
The  signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ :  1.  The  hour  of 
temptation;  2.  thesufferingsof  the  Church  of  Christ; 
3.  the  power  of  the  lie ;  4.  carnal  security ;  6  ui>' 
versal  preaching  of  the  gospel 


SECOJSTD    SECTION". 

JUDGMENT  ON  THE  EULEKS  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

Ohaptee  XXIV.  45-51. 
(Luke  xii.  35-46. — The  Ooipelfor  the  2'lth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  vera.  37-61.) 

45  Who  then  is  a  [the,  6]   faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his^  lord  hath  made  ruler 
[the  lord  set,  KaTcWTjcrei']  *  over  his  household,'  to  give  tliem  meat  [food,  rijv  rpoc^^v]  in 

46  due  season  ?     Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom   his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so 

47  doing.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler   [set  him]   over  all  hia 

48  goods.     But  and  if  [But  if,  lo.v  Se  J  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord  de- 

49  layeth  his  coming;  And  shall  begin  to  smite  [beat]  his  fellow  servants,  and  to  eat  and 

50  drink  [and  shall  eat  and  drink]*  with  the  drunken;   The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  [will] 
come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him  \ii\,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of 

51  [when  he  is  not  aware,  tj  ou  -yii/ojo-Kei],  And  shall   [will]  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


*  Ver.  45. — A  vtov  Ib  missing  in  B.,  D  ,  L.,  al.,  [Cod.  SInait.],  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf. 

•  Ver.  45. — [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  here :   Kar  aa  t  -qa  €i,  shall  set,  for  «aTeo"T7)(Tec.      Anticipated  from  ver.  47. — P.  S.] 
'  Ter.  45.— Lachmann  and  Tischendorf ;    o  i  k  €  t  e  t  a ,  following  B.,  L.,  al.    It  likewise  means  household,  the  l)ody  oj 

terva^ifs.    But  for  Internal  reasons  the  text.  reo. :    6epuTTeia,  which  has  sufficient  witnesses,  is  preferable.     [Cod. 
Binait.  reads :  oiKia?.— P.  8.] 

<  Ver.  49.— Codd.  B.,  C,  D.,  [and  the  critical  editions],  read:    iaBiri  8e  Kul  iriyr}   [Instead  of  the  iDfinltivea 
iaOUty  Kal  i^iuetv,  depending  on  &p^7]Tat. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL 

Ver.  45.   Who  then  is  ? — That  is,  in  conformity 

with  the  previous  instructions.     Tl  e  Lord  shows  in 

parable  that  the  judgmen'.  will  begin  upon  those 


in  office  in  the  Church.  He  shows  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  servant,  but 
dwelling  finally  upon  the  latter.  The  t(!  is  not  ia 
stead  of  (if  tis.  According  to  Bengel  and  de  Wette^ 
it  is  encouraging :  May  every  one  be  such  a  servant 
According  to  Meyer,  there  is  a  change  of  construo 
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hon :  the  characteristics  of  the  servant  ought  to  fol- 
ow ;  but  in  the  vivacity  of  the  discourse  the  com- 
mendation and  the  characteristics  go  together.  But 
the  description  of  the  servant  which  has  gone  before 
— faithful  and  wise — is  in  favor  of  de  Wette. 

Whom  the  lord  hath  made  ruler. — This  being 
appointed  of  the  Lord  has  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the 
case  of  the  faithful  servant.  In  the  case  of  xavis 
iouKos  eKuvos  it  is  omitted,  and  the  a-vvSovAoi  are 

made  prominent. — Over  his  household We  read 

flcfjaiTf  io,  which  maizes  it  more  definite  that  the  ofiSce 
of  rulership  has  for  its  end  only  to  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  house.  The  office  is  the  office  of  ruler, 
only  so  far  as  it  actually  imparts  spiritual  food  in  the 
office  of  teacher.  Watching  is  here  indicated  in  its 
concrete  form,  as  fidelity  to  the  calling.  It  is  con- 
nected with  faith,  as  not  watching  is  connected  with 
unbelief. 

Ter.  47.  VerUy  I  say  unto  you,  . .  .  ruler 
over  all. — The  description  of  the  perfect  K^-npopofiia. 
Comp.  Kom.  viii.  17. 

Ver.  48.  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall 
■•y. — The  eneii/os  is  not  only  SeLKTiKon,  but  also 
prophetically  significant.  The  faithful  servant  was 
hypothetically  mentioned  in  the  form  of  exhortation ; 
the  wiclced  servant  is  exhibited  as  a  very  definite  form 
m  the  future,  and  brought  near  to  present  view.  The 
evil  conduct  of  the  wicked  servant  springs  from  un- 
belief, which,  however,  in  his  official  position,  he  can 
utter  only  in  hB  heart.  But  his  unbelief  is  specific- 
ally unbelief  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
His  award. — My  lord  delayeth. — The  expression 
marks  an  internal  mocking  frivofity.  But  his  bad 
conduct  is  evidently  exhibited  in  two  aspects :  first, 
as  a  despotic  and  proud  bearing  to  his  fellow-servants, 
whom  he  abuses  instead  of  giving  them  nourishment ; 
and  secondly,  as  laxity  of  conduct  toward  the  wicked 
members  of  the  household  and  the  uninvited  guests, 
with  whom  he  commits  all  kinds  of  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. Meyer  ;  First,  we  have  his  conduct  toward  his 
fellow-servants,  and  then  his  conduct  outside  *  the 
otxcTela ;  and,  under  the  rule  of  such  a  steward,  the 
household  generally  is  to  some  extent  given  over  to 
wickedness.  Such  a  dissolute  hospitality,  also,  is 
signified,  as  makes  all  drunkards  from  without  wel- 
come. The  fellow-servants  here  must  be  under- 
stood of  such  as  are  faithful  servants  of  their  absent 
master. — The  great  historical  contrast  between  the 
Inquisition  and  Indulgences  will  easily  occur  to  the 
reader. 

Ter.  51.  And  cut  him  asunder:  5ix"Tonri- 
(r€i. — The  expression  is  so  significant  that  Meyer 
properly  holds  fast  the  literal  rendering,  "  to  cut  into 
two  parts,"  and  rejects  all  generalizing  interpretations, 
such  as  scourging  (Paulus,  de  Wette,  etc.),  mutila- 
tion (Michaelis),  exclusion  from  service  (Beza),  and 
extreme  punishment  (Ohrysostom).  It  is  emphatic- 
ally the  punishment  of  the  theocracy,  cutting  in  two, 
sawing  asunder, — 1  Sam.  xv.  33  ;  2  Sam.  xil.  31 
(Heb.  xL  37), — which  here  figuratively  expresses  a 
sudden  and  annihilating  destruction,  and  possibly  not 
without  reference  to  the  double-mindedness  of  the 
condemned,  or  even  to  the  duplicity  of  the  Anti- 
Christianity  which  will  finally  bring  spiritual  despot- 
ism to  its  doom  (see  Kev.  xiii.  1  and  11). 

With  the  hypocrites. — The  further  doom  of 
tixi  wicked  servant  after  the  judgment  of  the  great 


*  [The  EdiDb.  trsL  Las  just  the  reverse :  witJyin.  The 
•ervants  onstitate  the  household,  the  guests  are  the  out- 
Udern.— P.  S.J 


day  of  Christ's  coming.  "  Even  the  Rabbins  send 
the  hypocrites  to  Gehenna."  The  wicked  servant  ia 
a  hypocrite,  not  only  because  he  thinks  to  present 
himself  at  last  under  the  guise  of  fldehty,  and  must 
have  showed  false  colors  from  the  beginning  (Meyer), 
but  especially  because,  in  his  ill-treatment  of  the 
fellow-servants,  he  assumes  the  semblance  of  oflidal 
zeal. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  parable  of  the  good  and  wicked  servants 
applies  specially  to  the  disciples,  and  with  them  tc 
spiritual  officers  in  the  Church,  although  not  with 
out  application  to  Christians  generally.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  according  to  Luke,  Peter  gave  the 
Lord  occasion  to  utter  it.  Yet  the  whole  context 
shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  general  eschatological 
instruction  which  we  find  in  Matthew ;  that  is,  it  nat- 
urally connects  itself  with  the  discourse  concerninfj 
the  last  things,  and  opens  the  series  of  parables  ancl 
declarations  which  introduce  the  judgment  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  day  that  winds  up  the  present  age. 
This  connection  makes  the  contrast  between  the  good 
and  wicked  servant  more  than  a  mere  exhortation ;  it 
assumes  a  prophetic  aspect,  as  indeed  is  seen  in  the 
definite  expressions  which  pervade  it. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  rulership  of  the  two  servants, 
it  is  observable  that  he  who  humbly  serves  his  fellow- 
servants,  faithfully  giving  them  their  food  (the  word 
and  spiritual  nourishnieut  generally),  is  represented 
as  being  set  over  the  household  by  his  lord,  and  that 
it  is  promised  that  he  should  be  set  over  all  his  lord's 
goods.  But  the  wicked  servant,  who  despotically  set 
himself  over  the  household  and  house,  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  been  appointed ;  in  his  supposed 
official  correction  of  his  subordinates,  he  appears  to 
be  a  reckless  injurer  of  his  equal  fellow-servants. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  faithful  servant  and  the  wicked  servant  in  tho 
Church  :  1.  Their  opposite  spirit :  the  one  waits  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  other  puts  no  faith  in 
that  coming.  2.  Their  acts :  the  one  takes  care  of 
the  household's  nourishment,  the  other  makes  him- 
self a  despotic  lord,  who  abuses  the  faithful,  and 
wastes  the  goods  of  the  house  in  riotous  living. 
3.  Their  recompense :  blessed  and  miserable  surprise 
at  the  advent  of  the  Lord.  The  one  is  elevated  to 
the  highest  dignity,  the  other  is  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed on  the  spot. — The  faithful  servant  waits  for 
his  Lord,  while  he  waits  upon  the  Church  with  the 
Lord's  word. — The  contradiction  in  the  life  of  the 
wicked  servant ;  1.  In  his  spirit :  mocking  unbeUef 
of  the  self-deception,  which  supposes  that  in  his  lord's 
long  absence  he  must  take  the  whole  government,  in. 
stead  of  the  mere  provision  of  food.  2.  In  Ms  de- 
portment ;  fearful  severity  against  the  better  of  thb 
household  ;  perfect  laxity  toward  the  wicked,  and 
fellowship  with  their  wickedness. — That  servant  whc 
assumes  the  highest  place  in  hypocrisy  will  encounter 
the  sharpest  doom. — The  divided  heart  will  be  pim- 
ished  by  a  perfect  dividing  asunder  of  the  life. — Thg 
great  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  an  earn 
est  sign  of  judgment. — The  great  schisms  in  the  Occi 
dental,  and  m  the  Protestant  Church,  and  their  bean 
ing  upon  the  end  of  ecclesiasticism  on  earth.. — Th« 
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twofold  j  idgment  over  perfected  unfaithfulness :  1.  A  I  punishment  of  unfaithfulness  I    iffice  the  paniBlmenl 
sudden  eurprise,    2.  an  endless  punishment. — The  |  of  the  hypocrite. 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  CHURCH  ITSELF.    SECOND  PICTUKE    ^F  JUDGMENT. 

Ohaptee  XXV.  1-13. 
{The  Oospelfor  the  21th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

1  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which  [who]  took 

2  their  [own] '  lamps,  and  went  forth   to  meet  the  bridegroom.''     And  five  of  them  were 

3  wise     foolish],  and  five  were  foolish  [wise].'     They  that  were  foolish^  took  their  lamps, 

4  and  took  no  oil  with  them:   But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  [the] '  vessels  with  theii 

5  lamps.      While   the  bridegroom  tarried,   they  all  slumbered   [nodded,    cFu'o-rafav]   and 

6  slept  [fell  asleep,  tKa^cuSov].     And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  [a  cry  was]  made.  Be- 

7  hold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  *  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.     Then  all  those  virgins  arose, 

8  and  trimmed   [adorned,  cKocr/xTjaai/]   their  [own,  eain-oii/]   lamps.     And  the  foolish  said 
unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out  [going  out,  (r/SivvvvTaij.'' 

9  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so  [Not  so,  ixrjirom  ■  ] ;  ^  lest  there  be  not  [there  will 
not  be,  oi  fjLri\ '  enough  for  us  and  you :  but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for 

1 0  yourselves.  And  whUe  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ;  and  they  that  were  ready 

11  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage:  and  the  door  was  shut.  Afterward  came  also  the 
other  virgins  [the  rest  of  the  virgins,  at  'konral  irapOivoi],  saying.  Lord,  Lord,"  open  to  us. 

12,  13  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  Watch  there- 
fore ;  for  ye  know  neither  [not,  ovk\  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh." 

1  Vcr.  1. — [The  best  ancient  authorities  and  the  critical  editions  read  ■    I  a  u  t  w  i/,  fur  the  lei't.  rec. :    a  u  t  a>  r,  in  vera. 
an<i  7.    pr.  Lange  also  adopts  it  in  his  Grerman  Version  ;  while  Dr.  Conant  overloolcs  this  difference  of  reading. — P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  1, — The  addition:  Ka.\  t7i  i  i/v^0ris  {ei  sponger),  is  poorly  attested  and  disturbs  the  sense,  [Trench, 
^nten  on  the  Para'ble-tt,  p.  287,  thinlts  otherwise,  and  approves,  as  to  sense,  the  reading:  and  went  forth  to  fn^et  the  bride- 
groom  and  the  bride.  Maldtinatus  lilcewise  favors  it  propter  vete/res  interpretes.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jewa 
and  Greeks  that  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  went  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  to  lead  her  to  his  own  homa, 
and  was  joined  by  the  viryins,  the  friends  of  the  bride,  not  on  his  going  to  fetch  the  bride,  \>\it  on  bis  returning,  witli  her, 
to  his  own  house.  A  similar  custom  seems  to  prevail  in  Sicily  even  to  this  djiy.  Comp.  Hughes,  Travels  in  Sicily.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  20  (quoted  by  Trench):  ''We  went  to  view  the  nocturnal  procession  which  always  accompanies  the  bridegroom  In 
escorting  his  betrothed  spouse  from  the  paternal  roof  to  that  of  her  future  husband.  This  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred 
of  the  first  persons  in  Joannina,  with  a  great  crowd  of  torch-bearers,  and  a  baud  of  music.  After  having  received  the  lady 
they  returned,  but  were  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  who  paid  this  compliment  to  the  bride."  These  ladies. 
Trench  tidnk.s,  correspond  to  the  virgins  here,  and  join  the  procession  on  the  rtturn  of  the  bridegroom,  with  the  bride,  to 
his  own  and  her  new  home.  Other  commentators,  however,  among  them  Lange,  assume  here  a  modification  of  the  usual 
custom,  and  a  procession  of  the  virgins  to  meet  the  bridegroom  on  tils  way  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  See  the  Exeg.  Notes, 
-P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  2.— Codd.  B.,  0.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  put  fiupai  first  [So  does  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  Alford 
Conant  ignores  this  diflference  in  the  position  of  fj.wp  at   and  (ppo  v  Lfio  i P.  S.l 

*  Ver.  3.— The  readings:  ai  -yap  [text.  rec. :  a'CTires], — at  5e,  al  oiv  appear  to  be  interpretations.  [Tischendorf  de 
Wette,  and  Meyer  regard  ai  yap  as  an  emendation  of  a'hivis.  But  Codd.  B.,  C,  L.,  and  Sinait.  sustain  al  yap,  and  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose,  with  Alford,  that  Se,  oZv,  /cai,  airtvfs  were  substituted  because  7ap  was  not  underalood.— 
i\  S.] 

'  Ver.  4.— [The  text.  ret.  Inserts  aindv,  or  avToiv,  after  ayyiiioLS,  but  it  is  wanting  In  Codd.  Sinait.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  and 
omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Alfurd,  while  Tischendorf  reads  aiiriiv.  Lange  retains  it,  but  in  parenthesis  and  In  small  type. 
-P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  6.— The  word:  epx^'^ai  (cometh),  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  according  to  decisive  anthorl- 
ties.    [See  also  Trogelles  and  Alford.    Conant,  simply  :  Behold  tlif.  iridegroom  /—P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  7.— [Alford  emphasizes  the  present  tense,  and  finds  in  it  the  important  truth,  that  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  vlr 
gins  were  not  extinguished  altogether. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  9.— [Not  so  is  Italicised  in  the  English  Version  as  an  interpolation,  because  it  follows  the  text.  rec. :  /iTjiroTt 
ooK  apKiari,  and  makes  apKeay  depend  upon  ^T)iroT«  But  the  correct  reading,  according  to  the  best  critical  an 
thoritis.',  is :  p.i]T0Ti-  oli  fii)  ap«  eo-j; ,  and /u^jiroTe  is  to  be  taken  as  an  independent  exclamation  :  .By  «o  meo'M/ 
Not  sol  Ttiere  will  not  tte  enough,  etc.  Meyer:  Ninvmerrtiehr ;  eswird  gewlsshch  nickt  hinreicjien  1  Laneo:  MU 
tichten  I  Es  wUrde  sicher  nicht  ausreichen. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  9.— Bead  oil  ij.t]  [for  ouk  without  p.-!)]  according  to  B.,  C,  D.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford]. 

■'»  Ver.  18.— The  words  ;  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  are  w:vntlng  in  Codd.  A.,  B.,  C,  D ,  [Cod.  Sinait],  in  Ir«ch- 
mann  and  Tischendorf;  [also  in  the  text  of  Tregelles  and  Alford,  and  the>evifted  translation  of  Matthew  by  Conant  ant 
Uis  N  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  8.1 
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JiXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Then  shall  be  likened. — Fritzsche 
■ightly  notes  a  hint  of  sequence  in  the  t6ts.  After 
the  judgment  upon  the  servants  and  the  office,  fol- 
'ows  the  judgment  upon  the  people  generally.*  The 
figure  introduces  females,  in  conformity  with  the  idea 
of  the  Church. 

Ten  virgins. — Ten,  the  number  of  developed 
set'ular  life ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  completed 
secular  development  of  the  Church.  It  was  termed 
by  the  Rabbins  the  "  all-comprehending  number." 
What  goes  beyond  ten  returns  to  units  again.  Hence 
the  ten  commandments,  the  harp  with  its  ten  strings,} 
the  ten  Sephiroth  of  the  Cabbalists,  etc.:f  (Comp. 
NoRK :  JStymologUch-symboliscJwriythologisches  Real- 
worterbuch,  sub  Zehn.)  Five,  the  number  of  free- 
dom as  half-consummation,  and  of  the  course  of  the 
world  in  motion :  hence  also  the  number  of  punish- 
ment or  compensation,  Exod.  xxii,  1  (five  senses,  five 
fingers,  etc.);  compare  Luke  xix.  19.  The  virgins 
are  not  merely  companions  of  the  bride,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bride,  the  Church.§  See  the  pro- 
phetical type  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4.  Virginity 
signifies  Christianity  as  separation  from  the  world,  as 
restraint  from  aU  worldly  contamination.  See  Ezek. 
xxiii ;  Hos.  i. ;  Rev.  xvii. ;  comp.  ch.  xiv.  4.  |     Con- 

*  [Millennarian  interpreters  refer  the  then,  and  the  whole 
eeetion  from  ch.  xxiv.  to  xxv.  30  to  Christ's  coming  before 
tlie  millennium,  or  the  judgment  which  precedes  His  per- 
sonal reign  on  earth,  as  distinct  from  His  final  coming. — 
P.  8.] 

t  [The  Edinh.  trsl.  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
Saiien  {string)  and  Sedt67i  (Hde,  page),  renders  Lange's 
^^  F Salter  \i.  e.,  ^a\T-i^piov,  the  stringed  instrument,  or 
i^a\T77p,  which  also  means  sometimes  the  instrument, 
thougll  more  frequently  the  performer,  the  harper]  init  10 
Saiten:^^  '-the  Psalter  lolth  its  ten  leaves  !^^  According  to 
Joseph.  Antiq.  yil,  12,  3,  the  Jewish  harp,  "1123,  like  the 

Greek  Ktpvpa,  the  Latin  oithara  (hence  guitar),  bad  ten 
Btringa.    To  this  the  original  no  doubt  refers. — P.  S.] 

X  [Ten  formed  a  company  with  the  Jews,  also  a  family  to 
oat  the  passover;  ten  ..Tews  living  in  one  place  formed  a  con- 
gregation and  should  be  provided  with  a  synagogue;  ten 
lamps  or  torches  were  the  usual  number  in  marriage  pro- 
cessions. See  "Wetstkin  in  loe..  Vitringa  :  de  Synagoaa, 
p.  232  sq.,  and  on  the  biblical  symbolism  of  numbers  the  re- 
marks in  this  volume,  p.  183  sq. — Tcrtullian  {De  aniTna,  c. 
18)  ascribes  to  some  of  the  Gnostics  a  curious  mystic  inter- 
pretatitm  of  the  ten  virgins:  the  live  foolish  virgins  signify 
the  five  senses  which  are  easily  deceived  and  often  misled, 
the  five  wise  virgins  are  the  reasonable  powers  which  are 
able  to  comprehend  ideas,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
and  Beda,  on  the  contrary,  refer  the  number  ten  to  the  five 
senses  under  two  aspects,  viz.  :  in  their  right  use  and  in 
their  abuse.  On  this  Maldonatus  makes  the  remai-k :  "  Pro- 
bilbilia  hcec  sunt  [?] :  sed  potius  credo,  propterea  d-ertario 
liumero  parabolum  fwisse  proposUam,  ut  urfiniuni  Jwmi- 
nurrt  inultitudo  aiqice  universttas  signijieetur,  qiice.  per 
hum  nwnerwm  declarari  solet" — P.  S.] 

§  [According  to  the  millennarian  theory  the  bride  is  the 
restored  Jewish  Church  and  the  ten  virgins  represent  the 
Gentile  congregations  accompanying  her.  Alford  is  inclined 
to  take  a  similar  view:  "In  both  the  wedding  p.arables  («e0 
ih.  xxii.)  the  bride  does  not  appear,  for  she,  being  the 
church,  is  in  fact  the  aggregate  of  the  guests  in  the  one  ease, 
bnd  of  the  companions  iu  the  other  [so  Lange,  see  ahov.']. 
We  may  perhaps  say.  that  she  is  here,  m  the  strict  interpre- 
tation, the  Jewish  Ohureh  and  these  ten  virgins  Gentile 
eongi'egations  accompanying  her.'' — I^.  B.] 

J  rOhrysostom,  Theophylact,  Euthymius  Zig.,  and  Grego- 
rv,  also  Augustine  in  one  place  (but  differently  in  another), 
ire  certainly  wrong  iu  taking  virgins  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  every  other  trait  of  the  parable  in  a  figurative  sense. 
This  contracted  view  (as  even  Maldonatus  admits  it  to  he)  Is 
cloaely  connected  with  the  ascetic  overestimate  of  celibacy. 
Hilary,  on  the  (»ther  hand,  expands  the  meaning  of  virgins 
no  as  to  comprehend  omnes  homines,  fideles  et  iriildeles. 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Maldonatus  justly  limit  the  title  to  all 
llclJ  Ivors.— P  8.] 


ceming  the  relation  of  the  virgins  to  the  bride,  wi 
must  bear  in  mind  the  analogy  of  the  marriage  suppei 
of  the  king's  son  and  his  guests.  The  Church,  in  hei 
aggregate  and  ideal  unity,  is  the  bride ;  the  members 
of  the  Church,  as  individually  called,  are  guests ;  in 
their  separation  from  the  world,  and  expectation  of 
the  Lord's  coming,  they  are  Eis  virgins.  Virginity, 
waiting  for  the  Lord,  and  festal  joy,  they  share  with 
the  bride.  Bengel,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Revela- 
tion (p.  1039),  distinguishes  between  such  Christiana 
as  belong  to  the  bride  and  such  as  belong  only  to  the 
number  of  gu  •'its.  This  is  so  far  true,  as  the  perfect 
experience  of  Ciiristianity  finds  its  proper  centre  onlj 
in  the  elect.  But  we  are  not  authorized  to  make 
a  full  separation  between  the  two,  but  must  assume 
a  gradual  rising. 

Their  own  lamps. — A  feature  of  the  custom 
which  is  significant.  Propriety,  individuality,  prepa- 
ration, independence  of  others.  Vocation  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  personal  spiritual  Hfe.  There  was  a  kind  of 
torch  amongst  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of  a  loi\g , 
thick  wooden  staff,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  a  veS' 
sel  was  inserted,  having  a  wick  sustained  by  oil :  thus 
they  were  at  once  lamps  and  torches.  [Alford  on 
the  contrary :  These  were  not  torches  or  wicks  fas- 
tened on  staves,  but  properly  lamps,  and  the  oil  ves- 
sels (which  is  most  important  to  the  parable)  were 
separate  from  the  lamps ;  the  lamps  being  the  hearts 
Ut  with  the  flame  of  heavenly  love  and  patience,  sup- 
plied with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit. — P.  S.] 

And  went  forth. — "  Here  the  customs  of  a  sol- 
emn bridal  procession  in  the  night  are  presupposed. 
1  Mace.  ix.  37  gives  us  an  example  of  such  a  proces- 
sion in  daylight.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  bride  was  brought  home  by  night:  hence  the 
torches  of  which  so  much  is  said.  Comp.  R.  Salo- 
me, ad  Ghelim,  ii.  8  (see  Wetstein  and  Lightfoot)  who 
witnesses  the  same  practice  in  Palestine.  Ordinarily, 
the  bride  was  fetched  by  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  [donmm  ducere) ;  but  here  it  is  the  office  of 
the  virgins  (comp.  Ps.  xiv.  15,  Grotius)  to  fetch  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  wedding  seems  to  take  place  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  as  in  Judg.  xiv.  10."  De  Wette. 
Similarly  Meyer.  The  figure  generally  is  modified  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  bridegroom  comes  from 
afar,  as  in  Judg.  xiv.  This  brings  in  the  festal  going 
forth  to  meet  him,  in  which  the  virgins  represent  the 
bride ;  it  also  indicates  the  long  tarrying  of  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  finally,  though  less  markedly,  that  the 
marriage  takes  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride.  Com- 
pare the  art.  Hochxeit  in  Winer's  Bibl.  Jiealwdrter- 
buch  [and  the  art.  Marriage  iu  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  240  sqq.] 

Ver.  3.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their 
lamps. — We  must  carefully  note  the  contrast;  In 
the  case  of  the  fooHsh  virgins,  the  taking  of  the  lamps 
is  everything  (AayBoOfTai  ras  Aa^TraSas  kau- 
raif);  but  in  the  case  of  the  wise,  it  is  the  taking  ot 
oil  in  their  vessels.  The  fooUsh  are  thus  represented 
as  being  vain  and  thoughtless,  looking  only  at  ap- 
pearances, and  only  in  haste  going  forth  through  ox- 
cited  feeling. 

Ver.  5.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried.— 
Meyer  supposes  that  the  virgins  had  set  forth  fi  cm 
the  house  of  the  bride,  and  had  gone  into  anothei 
house  by  the  way.  This  strange  notion  is  needless, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  virgins  secretly  provide 
their  own  lamps,  and  then  betake  themselves  to  the 
bride's  house.  The  f'|f)Afloc  of  ver.  1  does  not  mean 
that  they  had  already  gone  forth  some  distance  on 
the  way :  it  is  a  preliminary  description  of  the  grf  ai 
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tvent  of  the  parable. — They  all  nodded  and  fell 

asleep. — An  intimation  of  weakness  indeed,  yet  ex- 
pressing the  great  delay  of  the  bridegroom  rather 
than  censure.*  Certainly  the  slumbering  was  peril- 
ous, since  it  took  away  the  possibility  of  repairing, 
in  haste,  the  lack  of  oil.  [Nast  :  The  expression  de- 
BOtes  the  gradual  approach  of  sleep  to  such  as  occupy 
a  sitting  posture,  and  strive  at  first  to  withstand  the 
disposition  to  slumber.  These  virgins  made  efforts  to 
keep  awake,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
Bleep.  Alford  :  Being  weak  by  nature,  they  gave 
way  to  drowsiness ;  as  indeed  the  wak^Calness  of  the 
LoUest  Christian,  compared  with  whac  it  should  be, 
is  a  sort  of  slumber.  D.  Brown  :  Two  stages  of 
spiritual  declension — first,  that  half-involuntary  leth- 
argy or  drowsiness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one  who 
falls  into  inactivity ;  and  then  a  conscious  yielding  to 
it  after  a  httle  vain  resistance. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  6.  At  midnight. — Significant.  The  most 
unfit  time  to  obtain  what  they  had  omitted, — A  cry 
was  made. — The  greater  the  apparent  delay,  the 
more  intense  the  surprise  at  the  cry  of  the  heralds 
sent  forward. 

Ver.  7.  Adorned  their  own  lamps. — The 
trimming  f  had  probably  taken  place  before.  The 
adornment  of  the  lamp  was  the  kindled  festal  flame, 
in  the  light  of  which  it  shone.  Hence,  afterward, 
extinction  is  spoken  of  at  once,  (r^evuvnTai:  they 
bum  dimly,  and  wiU  go  out.:j; 

Ver.  9.  Not  so ! — Since  o u  fi-fi  is  the  correct 
reading  in  the  following  clause,  ^  ^l  ^  o  t  e  is  not  de- 
pendent on  apxiari,  but  has  the  force  of  a  strongly 
repelling  negative :  By  no  means  ! 

Ver.  10.  They  that  were  ready  went  in 
with  him. — It  is  presupposed  that  they  first  went 
out  to  meet  him  with  their  festal  lamps.  It  is  not 
needful  to  explain,  with  Bomemann,  "  into  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom ; "  nor,  with  Meyer,  to  suppose 
that  they  had  gone  back  from  the  imaginary  midway 
house  to  that  of  the  bride. 

Ver.   12.     I  kuowr  you  not See  ch.  vii.  23, 

p.  145.  [Here  =:  Non  agnosco^  I  do  not  acknowledge 
you  a»  mine.  This  as  well  as  the  iKkiitrB-r)  i]  Ovpa, 
bears  rather  strongly  against  the  view  of  Olshausen, 
Alford,  and  others,  who  suppose  that  the  foolish  vir- 
gins were  only  excluded  from  the  millennium,  but  not 
from  the  ultimate  kingdom  of  glory  in  heaven.  {See 
below.  Doctrinal  Thoughts,  No.  5.)  Alford  tries  to 
evade  the  difficulty  by  making  an  essential  distinc- 
tion, which  is  hardly  justified,  between  ovk  otSa 
u  ,u  a  r  in  this  passage,  and  0  L*  5  6  7r  0  T  €  i-yvwv  ufxat 
in  oh.  vii.  23.— P.  S.] 


*  [Lange :  Ajideutung  der  Schwachlieit  freilich,  sonet 
ober  mehr  die  grosse  Verspdiung  des  Bt'dutigams  als 
einen  bentinnnteren  Tadel  aiissprechend.  The  Edinb.  edi- 
tion mlsunderstaods  tbis  passage  entirely  in  translating : 
"  hut  al«o  declaring  their  -more  ea^presH  fault  to  have  been 
the  retarding  of  the  bridegroom.^'' — P.  S.] 

t  [Not:  "Wi6  pereomd  fental  array."  as  the  Edinb.  trsl. 
renders:  Das  Aufputzen.  Dr.  Lange  no  doubt  refers  to  tlie 
preparation  of  the  lamps  by  pourin;^  on  freeh  oil,  and  remov- 
ing the  fungi  about  the  wick,  winch  was  done  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  wire  attached  to  the  lamp  (as  still  seen  in  ancient 
bronze  lamps  in  sepnlchres).  He  translates  ^KoanTjaav 
(which  the  English  Version  renders  trimmed)  literally: 
Bie  echmUckten. — P.  8.] 

$  [Alford  emphasizes  the  present  tense :  they  are  going 
out.  -See  the  Grit.  Note  above.  The  English  Version  cer- 
tainly conveys  a  false  sense,  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  should  base  an  interpretation  on 
a  felse  translation,  when  he  remarks  to  (Tl54i'ifvvTai: 
*'i.  t  ^  they  had  died  In  a  careless  unpiofltable  condition,  and 
thes,  lamps  were  go7ie  out.  and  now  it  was  too  late  to  ask 
for  oil."'— The  foolish  virgins  slill  had  tlie  outward  app.-ar- 


Vers.  1-12.  The  Meaning  of  the  PARABUt.— 
The  leading  idea  is  the  readiness  of  the  Church  foi 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  :  but  that  rather  viewed  in- 
ternally than  externally ;  not  in  its  extension,  but  ir 
its  intensity.'*  The  Lord  had  made  it  very  clear  thai 
the  question  was  not  of  a  mechanical  milleimariao 
preparation ;  for  He  represented  all  the  virgins  aa 
asleep,  the  wise  in  common  with  the  foolish.  Inter- 
nal preparation  is  before  all  things  dependent  on  th« 
possession  of  the  oil.  The  oil  signifies  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  de  Wette  denies  in  vain. 
This  explanation  is  founded  upon  the  constant  typi- 
cal  meaning  of  the  oil  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  Heb.  i.  9  ;  comp.  Ps.  xlv.  7,  8 ;  Acts  x.  38.  The 
name  of  the  Messiah  shows  that  the  oil  of  unction 
was  a  symbol  of  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  oil  which  fed  the  lamps  could  have  nc  other 
meaning ;  for  even  the  olive-tree  partook  of  the  same 
significance.  See  Zech.  iv.  2,  3 ;  Eev.  xi.  4.  Now 
if  the  oil  signifies  the  true  inward  life  of  faith,  the 
spiritual  life,  the  interpretation  of  the  lamps  is  not 
far  off;  they  denote  the /orm  of  faith. f  Hence  it  is 
significant  that  the  foolish  virgins  were  very  careful 
to  secure  their  lamps,  but  neglected  the  oil;  while 
the  wise  virgins  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps.  They  did  not  neglect  the  lamps,  but  their 
chief  concern  was  about  the  oil.  Olshausen  gives  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  oil;  but  he  improperly 
makes  the  lamp  mean  the  heart ;  J  observing  that  in 
the  foolish  virgins  faith  had  its  root  only  in  the  feel- 
ing. Chrysostom  gives  an  arbitrary  explanation : 
with  him  the  oil  is  alms ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  particulars.  Luther  inversely  makes  the  lamps 
good  works,  and  the  oil-vessels  faith.  Meyer  is 
against  all  interpretation  of  the  details,  and  appeals 
to  Calvin :  "  Mulium  se  iorquent  quidam  in  ^ucernis, 
in  vasis,  in  oho.  Atqui  simplex  ei  genuina  summa 
est,  non  svjficere  alacre  exigui  temporis  studium,,  nisi 
infatigabilis  consiantia  siniul  accedat.^^  But  in  this 
constancy,  externally  regarded,  the  foolish  virgins  are 
not  by  any  means  wanting.     They  pray,  they  even 


ance  and  profession  of  Christianity,  but  In  its  last  stage  of 
consumption. — P.  S.] 

*  [Calvin  and  Alford  put  the  lesson  of  the  p.irable  In  the 
hle^sednede  of  endurance  unto  the  emt.  But  Lange  \a  right, 
as  appears  from  ver.  1.3  which  contains  the  lesson  of  the  par- 
able, as  Maldonattis  correctly  observes. — P.  S.] 

+  [Here  lies  the  principal  ditference  between  the  Eoman 
Catholicand  the  Protestant  Evangelical  interpretation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins, — a  dilference  which  is  similar  to 
that  concerning  the  Wedding  Garment,  ch.  xsii.  11.  Origeil, 
Hilary,  Jerome,  Maldonatus,  and  many  Catholic  Interpre- 
ters (including  Quesnel,  the  Jansenist),  make  the  oil  the 
symbol  of  good  works  or  charity,  without  which  faith  Is  dead 
.and  hence  cannot  burn  (James  ii.  26),  and  the  tamps  the 
symbol  of  faith,  which  was  common  to  all  virgins.  It  is 
only  a  modification  of  this  exposition  if  Chrysostom,  Am 
brnse.  and  other  fathers  refer  the  oil  more  particularly  to 
eUomosyna  et  miserieordia.  The  reformers  and  most  of 
the  Protestant  commentators,  on  the  contrary,  more  natural- 
ly understand  the  oil  to  signify  the  principle  of  a  living  faith, 
or  the  unction  of  the  Holy  ypirit,  or  more  generally:  in- 
ward spiritual  life,  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  tha 
lamps,  the  outward  Chrl-tian  appearance  63d  profession 
(Luther,  less  aptly:  good  works).  The  fathers,  however, 
can  hardly  bo  quoted  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  Roman  in- 
terpretation, sihce  they  differ  very  widely  in  their  expositioi 
and  explication.  Thus  the  lamps  mean,  accoi ding  to  HUa 
ry,  the  human  bodies,  in  which  the  divine  light  blirns;  ac 
cording  to  Jerome,  the  senses  of  the  body.  Augustine,  who 
varies  in  his  interpretations  of  this  parable,  In  one  place  ap 
prtiaches  the  Protestant  view,  whe/i  he  makes  the  oil  I*, 
mean  bonam  intentionem  mentis,  and  the  lamps  bona  opera 
(Ep.  citl.  88 ;  Serw:  cxlix.  11).  If  we  arc  authorized  to  prcM 
every  feature  In  this  parable,  and  to  make  It,  as  it  were,  (M 
venia  verba  /)  to  walk  on  all  fours,  the  exposition  of  ly 
Lange  is  the  most  ingenunis  and  plausible.— P  B] 

t'rSo  also  Quesnel  bl  i  Alford.— P.  S.l 
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mn  in  the  very  midnight  to  the  sellers.  It  would  be 
DQt  ot  the  question  to  suppose  that  even,  after  all, 
they  obtained  a  supply,  and  came  with  their  oU  after 
the  rest.  This  is  not  in  the  parable ;  and  the  simple 
point  remains,  that  they  troubled  themseWes  about 
the  oil  too  late.  The  division  of  the  virgins  into  two 
classes  must  therefore  have  this  meaning,  that  one 
part  of  the  Church  is  living,  while  the  other  lives 
only  ill  appearance,  because  it  lives  only  to  appear- 
ance. Hence  the  distribution  into  two  halves  must 
uot  be  literally  pressed.  Midnight  is  a  late  and  dark 
season,  a  season  of  sleep  and  the  danger  of  surprise. 
"  The  ancient  Church  took  the  word  literally ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  vigiliie."  Heubner.  The  cry 
at  midnight  cannot  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  watch- 
ers exclusively;  but,  in  connection  with  them,  to 
the  cosmical  signs  of  the  parouaia  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  sellers  have  been  interpreted 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  writers.*  The  means 
of  grace  generally,  or  prayer,  will  obviously  be 
thought  of;  but  this  is  a  trait  in  the  parable  which 
scarcely  endures  interpretation.  The  sleeping  of  the 
virgins  was  very  inappropriately  referred  by  Chrysos- 
tom  to  their  bodily  death ;  f  and  by  Calvin  to  "  ocai- 
pationum  hujus  TnuTidi  disfractio.^^  But  it  seems 
best  to  understand  it  of  an  involuntary  entanglement 
in  the  world  and  its  spirit  of  carnal  security,^  to 
which  even  believing  Christians  are  liable.  Heubner ; 
"  The  sleepiness  is  not  the  relaxation  or  decline  of 
Christianity,§  but  the  remission  of  a  definite  expecta- 
tion of  the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming.  Vi''e 
can  easily  understand  how  this  expectation  has  de- 
creased with  increasing  ages ;  it  is  not  found  now 
among  all  faithful  Christians,  of  whom  very  few  can 
bring  themselves  to  think  that  we  may  live  to  see  the 
last  day.  But  this  sleepiness  does  not  exclude  the 
general  preparation  of  Christians  in  other  respects, 
that  is,  their  faith  and  love." 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Judgment  on  the  Church. — The  ten  vir- 
gins signify  not  merely  a  part  of  the  Church,  as 
Olshausen  contends  for,  but  the  whole  of  it.  This  is 
evident,  first,  from  the  number  ten,  which  points  to 
the  perfect  secular  development  of  the  Church.  Fur- 
ther, the  circumstance  that  individual  traits  are  not 
at  all  exhibited ;  the  five  virgins  on  the  one  side,  and 

*  [So  Olshausen.  Somewhat  diflPerently  Alford ;  ot  ttw- 
^oufTes  are  the  ordinary  dispensers  of  the  means  of  grace 
(which  he  thinlts  supplies  no  mean  argument  for  a  set  and 
appointed^  and  moreover  a  paid  ministry ;  for  if  thoy  seil, 
.hey  receive  for  the  thing  sold).  Better  with  Lange;  the 
jieans  of  grace  themselves  (including  the  Scriptures  and  the 
ministry).  This  is  certainly  a  far  more  sensible  interpreta- 
tion than  that  of  Ohrysostom,  Hilary,  and  other  fathers,  who 
takT  the  sellers  of  oil  to  signify  the  poor,  who  receive  the 
alTf^  ( the  oil)  of  the  faithful,  and  sell  the  oil  in  return  for 
the  relief  afforded  to  their  wants  I— P.  S.] 

t  [So  also  Basil,  Hilary,  and  Augustine,  as  well  as  Words- 
worth and  other  modern  commentators.  This  exposition 
would  imply  that  at  the  time  of  tht'  Lord's  coming  none  of 
the  fiiithful  would  be  living  on  earth.  Trench,  on  the  other 
hand,  regards  the  falling  anleep  merely  as  a  circumstance 
required  by  the  convenience  of  the  parabolic  narration,  and 
Nast  is  inclined  to  the  same  view.  But  the  exposition  of 
]Lange  (aee  above,  comp,  also  Stier  and  Heubner)  is  the  most 
plausible— P.  S.] 

X  [In  G-erman :  Sicherhett,  aecurity,  not  ee/serity,  as  ihe 
RJinb.  transl.  readsj 

§  [In  Germ  in:  Dae  Schldfrigwerden  istnichi  Brschlnf- 
fAn  (relaxation,  abatement)  des  Christenthume ;  in  the 
kdint,  trsl. :  tjie  profound  eleep  of  Christendom  (which 
would  require  in  German :  der  Ue/e  Schlaf  der  Christen' 
ieit).—F.  P  1 


the  five  virgins  on  the  other,  being  altogether  aliki 
respectively.  And,  lastly,  the  position  of  this  para 
ble  between  that  of  the  two  servants  and  that  which 
follows  concerning  the  entrusted  talents ;  that  is,  be- 
tween the  judgment  upon  the  ministerial  office,  an& 
the  judgment  upon  individual  Christians. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Individual  Traits  of  tht 
Parable. — The  three  most  essential  points  are :  1.  Th# 
ten  virgins ;  2.  the  delay  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
midiught ;  3.  the  oil  in  the  vessels  in  relation  to  tht 
lamps.  Of  the  first  we  have  spoken  already.  As  i( 
regards  the  second,  the  two  great  things — the  delay 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  midnight — coalesce  in  one, 
the  second  being  the  consequence  of  the  first.  Tht 
midnights  in  the  hi'tory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are 
each  the  last  late  season  of  a  slowly-expiring  age. 
Hence,  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of  Israel,  before  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies ;  still  more,  the  time  of  the  era 
cifixion  of  Christ ;  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aar 
especia'.ly  the  final  period  before  the  end  of  the  world 
It  is  midnight  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  the 
worldly  spirit  is  so  far  in  the  ascendency  as  to  make 
it  seem  that  the  history  of  the  Church  will  fall  into 
the  common  course  of  the  world  and  of  nature,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  consummated  in 
the  judgment  and  renewal  of  the  world,  and  thai 
Christ  is  not  to  come  or  to  return.  In  such  a  season 
the  faithful  are  more  tlian  ever  tempted  to  give  up 
the  feeling,  that  they  Uve  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
preparation  for  the  marriage  supper,  and  the  (Chris- 
tian glorification  of  the  world ;  and  gradually  to  sur- 
render their  firm  hold  on  their  vocation,  which  is  to 
represent  the  solemn  festive  character  *  of  the  work 
of  Christ.  But  more  than  once  has  arisen,  in  the 
midnights  of  Christian  history,  the  cry,  the  Bride- 
groom  comeih  I  The  cry  without  doubt  must  signify, 
in  such  cases,  the  prophetic  warnings  of  faithful  watch- 
men, in  connection  with  the  solemn  signs  of  the  times, 
which  likewise  preach.  Heavy  judgments  and  great 
awakenings  testify  the  nearness  of  the  Lord,  until  He 
really  come.     In  such  times  the  Church  is  sifted. 

3.  And  the  decisive  test  is  not  the  lamp,  but  the 
oil-vessel, — the  Spirit,  the  spiritual  hfe, 

4.  But,  as  the  wicked  and  the  faithful  servants 
are  sundered,  and  the  wicked  are  cut  in  two,  so  will 
the  Church  through  that  sifting  be  divided  into  a  dy- 
ing and  a  living  portion.  "  This  distinction  is  always 
present.  But  as  time  runs  on  it  becomes  more  mani- 
fest ;  and  at  the  end  it  will  be  seen  in  all  its  fearful- 
ness,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  which  the  Church 
must  undergo.  They  all  have  the  lamps :  the  forms 
of  faith,  ecclesiastical  confession  and  position.  But 
then  the  question  comes  as  to  whether  the  form  is 
filled  with  the  eternal  substance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  fooHsh  virgins  lack  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  they  have 
no  hghts,  no  evidences  of  love,  no  hymns  of  praise  to 
welcome  the  Lord  in  His  coming."  (From  the 
author's  Leben  Jesu.) 

5.  According  to  Olshausen,  this  judgment  is  only 
preparatory,  otdy  an  exclusion  from  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  (Rev.  xix.  1).]     But  what  else  is  the  mai^ 

*  [In  German:  die  Festlichkeit  (a  favorite  term  with 
Dr.  Lange),  which  the  Edinb.  trsl,  mistook  for  FestigkHl 
and  rendered ;  etahility  .'~P.  S,] 

t  [Similarly  Alfoed:  "We  are  not  told  that  they  could 
not  buy— that  the  shops  were  shut  -but  simply  that  it  was 
too  late— /or  Ihal  time.  For  it  is  not  the  final  coming  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment,  when  the  day  of  grace  will  be  past,  that 
is  spoken  of —except  in  so  far  as  it  is  hinted  at  in  the  back- 
ground,"— Poiret  (as  quoted  by  Trench,  p,  23T),  Fr.  von 
Mever.  and  millennarian  cotomeutators  take  Uie  same  vicTi 
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riiigo  of  the  Lamb,  but  the  festival,  or  at  least  the 
fore-festival,  of  eternal  blessedness  y  Olshausen 
tLinks  that  the  foolish  virgins  had  faith  {Kvpie,  xipie, 
ver.  11),  and  that  they  lacked  only  sanctiflcation. 
But  they  are  without  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  with- 
out the  reality  of  faith.  The  saying :  "  Lord,  Lord," 
«aves  not  in  the  judgment.  Only  this  much  may  be 
jdmitted,  that  this  parable,  like  the  preceding  and 
*he  following,  primarily  delineates  a  historical  judg- 
ment which  introduces  the  final  one,  but  is  not  the 
final  and  conclusive  one  itself  These  three  prelimi- 
nary judgments,  however,  are  introductory  to  the  final 
judgment ;  and  they  are  themselves  so  far  final  and 
decisive,  as'  the  want  of  the  Spirit  (oil),  consummated 
unfaithfulness  in  office,  and  the  squandering  of  the 
gifts  of  grace,  fit  the  soul  for  condemnation.  Only 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  individual  conver- 
sions must  a  distinction  be  allowed  between  the  pre- 
liminary judgments  and  the  last  end. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church. — 1.  The  impending 
coming  of  the  Bridegroom  to  the  marriage ;  2.  the 
five  foohsh  and  the  five  wise  virgins ;  3.  the  delay  of 
the  Bridegroom,  and  the  midnight ;  4.  the  cry  at  mid- 
night ;  5.  the  want  of  oil,  and  the  lamps  going  out ; 
6.  the  feast  of  the  wise,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  fool- 
ish virgins. — What  is  the  great  essential  for  the 
Church,  waiting  for  the  Lord  ?  1.  The  vessel  of  oil 
Kith  the  lamps :  the  spiritual  life  and  the  form  of 
faith.  2.  The  oil  before  the  lamps :  the  spiritual  life 
above  the  form  of  faith.  3.  The  oil  in  the  vessel ; 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  confession. — 
The  Church  always  divided  into  foolish  and  wise  mem- 
bers..— The  characteristics  of  the  fooUsh  virgins ; 
1.  Hasty  external  equipment  for  the  feast,  which 
takes  care  of  the  appearance  (the  lamps),  but  forgets 
the  essence  (the  oil).  2.  Relaxation  and  drowsiness 
after  the  first  excitement,  affecting  even  the  wise  also. 
3.  False  and  anxious  efforts  at  last,  to  repair  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  spiritual  life. — The  characteristics  of 
the  wise  virgins;  1.  Divine  preparation  for  eternity: 
the  oil  and  the  lamps.  2.  Human  infirmity  in  the 
course  of  life  (slumbering).  3.  Christian  conduct  in 
every  hour  of  decision :  burning  lamps ;  refusal  of 
ruinous  fellowship  with  the  unprovided. — Comparison 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins:  1.  The  prevailing 
similarity  in  externals ;  2.  the  unapparent  and  yet 
decisive  difference  in  secret. — The  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  especially  the  last,  make  a  severance  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  members  of  the  Church. — 
The  severe  test  which  the  Church  sustains,  through 
the  increase  of  worldliness  and  the  apparent  delay  of 
the  Lord. — The  midnight  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
— The  cry  at  midnight :  The  Bridegroom  cometh  ! — 
Joyful  expectation  of  the  advent,  the  burning  festal 
lamp  with  which  the  Christian  goes  to  meet  the  Lord. 
— The  right  preparation  for  His  coming. — The  hour 
of  judgment  makes  the  internal  difference  between 


tod  penerally  a-ssume  that  tho  five  fonltsh  vir^ns  will  be  ex- 
.9lnded  only  from  the  blessedness  of  the  first  resurrection 
w\d  the  thousand  years'  reljrn  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  not 
liom  final  salvation  and  the  glory  of  lioaven.  It  n^ay  be 
Bi-ged  itj  favor  of  this  view  that  the  viririns  are  not  divided 
iuto  good  and  liad,  but  into  wifte  anA  fooHuh  virgins,  and 
\hat  the  latter  arc  not  represented  as  unbelievers.  Bat  cotn- 
pftTft  against  this  interpretation  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange 
above,  and  also  Dr.  Nast  on  ver.  12,  and  the  passage  from 
Bengel  quoted  there. — P.  8.] 


living  Christians  and  hypocrites  atpparent.  1.  Th« 
former  find  themselves  prepared  with  the  gr-at  essen 
tia),  which  the  others  lack, — the  Spirit,  and  spiritual 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  2.  The  former  lift  up  thelf 
heads,  because  their  redemption  draws  nigh;  th« 
others  are  overwhelmed  and  abandoned.  3.  The  for- 
mer advance  toward  their  Lord  with  the  festal  li£b< 
of  joy  and  praise ;  the  others  seek  their  help  apart 
from  Him. — The  seemingly  severe  word  of  the  wise 
virgins,  a  word  of  truth  and  gentleness.  For,  1.  The 
spiritual  life,  which  naakes  Christians  what  they  are, 
cannot  be  extem.iUy  transmitted,  but  must  be  inter- 
nally experiencoJ ;  2.  it  cannot  be  divided  and  dimin 
ished  without  peiishing ;  3.  every  attempt  of  the  wiw 
to  have  fellowship  with  the  foolish  in  the  hour  of 
judgment,  must  be  destructive  to  both  parties  alike ; 
i.  if  salvation  were  yet  possible,  it  would  be  only  ic 
the  ordinary  way  of  repentance  and  conversion.— 
Ruinous  delay  for  the  Lord's  feast. — What  should  be 
the  effect  of  the  Lord's  sacrfed  delay :  not  a  hurtful 
delay  in  caring  for  what  is  needful,  but  a  saving  dili 
gence. — The  highest  internal  life  is  the  most  cxtrem 
watchfulness. 

Starke : — Zeiiius :  The  visible  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  consists  of  true  and  false,  dead  and  hving, 
members,  —  of  wise  and  foolish  Christians. —  The 
Church  is  divided  into  two  halves ;  the  true  and  the 
hypocritical. — The  externals  of  Christianity  are  noth 
ing  before  God,  where  the  heart  is  not  truly  sanctified 
through  the  Holy  Spirit. — The  slumbering  must  be 
explained  with  a  diiiereuce.  With  the  ungodly,  it  is 
a  godless  security :  with  the  faithful,  it  is  a  spiritual 
lethargy ;  which,  however,  is  consistent  with  true  love 
to  Christ, —  Canstein :  The  tarrying  of  the  Bridegroom 
is  not  delay ;  but  a  pausing,  in  merciful  desire  to  save. 
— Christ  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  Church  is  se- 
cure and  asleep, — Quesnel:  The  pious  are  reputed 
fools  and  miserable ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
men  will  wish  to  be  sharers  of  their  goods  and  bless- 
edness.— Every  man  must  live  by  his  own  faith. — The 
sacred  oil  of  joy  may  be  bought  without  money,  but 
it  must  be  in  time. — Cramer:  Let  him  who  would  re- 
pent, take  it  in  good  season. — The  Lord  knoweth  hia 
own,  2  Tim.  ii.  19.- — Spiritual  watchfulness  is  most 
needful. 

Gossner: — The  same  judgment  will  come  upon 
nil  Christians,  who  hold  only  to  the  form  of  religion 
(the  lamps)  without  caring  for  the  spirit  (the  oil  in 
the  lamps). 

Oerlach : — Every  soul  is  accepted  for  himself,  and 
cannot  represent  others  in  judgment.* — Jesus  knows 
those  only  for  His  own  who  have  lived  and  persevered 
in  hving  fellowship  with  Him. 

Heubner : — To  be  a  virgin,  is  the  destination  of  a 
Christian :  he  is  called  to  purity,  sanctification,  absti- 
nence from  spiritual  whoredom,  idolatry. — He  is  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord. — Not  all  who  have  externally 
left  Babylon,  or  the  world,  are  true  virgins. — Christ 
does  not  speak  of  unbelievers,  but  of  those  who  oncu 
had  faith, — Perfect  unbelievers,  who  are  without  any 
expectation  of  the  Lord,  belong  to  neither  class  f  of 
virgins. — Expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent  a  neces- 
sary mark  of  the  Christian. — The  lamp  is  the  exter- 
nal form,  the  vessel  for  inward  Christianity. — Without 
the  lamp  the  oil  is  wasted,  but  without  the  oil  the 


*  [Comp,  the  remark  of  Jerome  on  vor,  9:  **Uhus  guis- 
que  pro  operibus  suis  mereedem  recipiet^  n^que  poftuwni 
ill  diejuaicii  aliwuin  mrtutes  aliorum-  vitia  eiiblevare.^ 
-P.  S.] 

t  [In  German:  S7t  keiner  Klttsae;  in  the  Edinb.  trsT 
to  one  c?««s,  which  must  be  a  mere  printing  error.-  -P.  S.'| 
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hmp  will  not  bnm. — Take  care  not  to  despise  exter- 
nal Christianity  (baptism,  confession,  church-going, 
partalung  of  the  holy  communion) ;  but  talie  care  also 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  to  rest  upon  it. — The 
two  olive-trees.  Rev.  xi.  i-6. — True  Christians  unite 
both  external  and  internal  Christianity. — The  extinc- 
tion of  the  lamps,  the  painful  feeling  of  emptiness  in 
the  spirit. — Hence  the  anguish  and  despondency  of 
go  many  dying  people. — How  many  send  for  the 
minister,  and  frantically  desire  spiritual  good,  when 
too  late  ! 

Fritsch:  The  constant  preparation  for  death. — 
Schenkel :  The  false  security  of  the  converted. — 
Usco :  The  parable  an  exhortation  to  true  prepara- 
tion for  the  end. 

[QtJESBfEL  (in  addition  to  those  extracts  given  by 
Starke  above) : — Man's  Ufe  is  one  continual  prepara- 
tion for  the  marriage-supper  of  eternity.  His  heart 
is  his  lamp.  [So  also  Olshausen  and  Alford,  but  not 
Lange,  see  above.]  By  the  motions  and  desires  of 
his  soul,  he  goes  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and 
hastens  toward  heaven  by  the  virgin  purity  of  his 
life. — The  Church,  before  the  marriage-supper  of 
eternity,  is  always  divided  and  mixed. — Trup  wisdom 
consists  in  being  always  ready,  and  in  constant  re- 
membrance of  the  bridegroom's  coming. — A  heart 
without  charity  [faith]  is  a  lamp  without  oil. — The 
holiness  of  others  will  not  avail  us  at  the  hour  of 
death. — The  door  is  shut  I  Dreadful  and  fatal  words! 
tfo  bone  remains.    Nothing  but  death  shuts  this  door ; 


but  death  may  surprise  ua  in  our  sins,  and  then  d& 
spair  is  our  portion. — To  watch  is  to  employ  ourselvej 
chiefly  about  the  business  of  our  salvation.  But, 
alas,  how  many  who  slumber  I  How  many  asleep  1 
How  many  seized  with  lethargy !  How  many  quite 
dead  ! — Burkitt  : — Some  Christians,  like  fooUsh  vit 
gins,  ooutenf  themselves  with  a  blazing  lamp  of  a^ 
outward  profession,  without  securing  an  inward  prin. 
ciple  of  grace  and  love,  which  should  maintain  that 
profession,  as  the  oil  maintains  the  lamp.  Hence  the 
true  wisdom  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  vessel 
of  his  heart  may  be  furnished  with  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  a  prevailing  and  abiding  principle. — 
The  Bridegroom  will  certainly  come,  though  at  His 
own  time :  1.  Reason  says :  He  may  come  (God  'in 
just  and  will  reward,  etc.) ;  2.  faith  says :  He  will 
come ;  3.  happy  are  those  who  go  forth  to  meet  Him. 
— The  lamp  of  profession  will  certainly  go  out,  which 
has  not  a  stock  of  grace  to  feed  it. — Those  who  would 
have  grace,  must  have  timely  recourse  to  them  that 
sell,  i.  «.,  to  the  ordinances  and  means  of  grace. — The 
door  is  shut  against  them :  the  door  of  repentance ; 
the  door  of  hope ;  the  door  of  salvation ;  shut  for 
ever ;  shut  by  Him  that  shutteth  and  none  can  open. — 
Nast: — Three  great  evils  fell  upon  the  unwise  vir- 
gins :  1.  Their  labor  was  lost,  all  the  preparations 
they  had  made,  the  lamps  which  they  had  purchased, 
the  amount  of  oil  consumed,  the  cold,  dark  hours  of 
watching ;  2.  the  opportunity  of  redress ;  3.  their 
hope  was  lost  for  ever. — P.  S."] 


FOURTH    SECTION". 

rHE  FINAL  JUDGMENT  AS  RETRTBtTTION  ON  INDIVIDUALS.     THIRD  PICTURE  OF  THE 
JUDGMENT.     [THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TALENTS.] 

Chaptee  XXV.  14^30. 


14  ■  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  [he  is]'  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country  [going 
abroad,  avdp.  d7roSi7/i.u»'],  who  [.     He]  called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them 

15  his  goods.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  tv7o,  and  to  another  one;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability  [his  own  ability,  Kara  tyiv  ISiav  Svvafx.iv]  ;  and 

i6  straightway  took  his  journey  [he  went  abroad,  dTreSi^jur/crti/].  Then  he  that  had  receiv- 
ed the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same  [with  them,  iv  airots],  and  made  them 

17  [gained]'  other  five  talents.     And  likewise  [Likewise  also,  "Ho-avrajs  Kai]  he  that  had 

18  received  two  [the  two,  6  to.  8uo],'  he  also  gained  other  two.     But  he  that  had  received 

19  one  [talent]*  went  and  digged  [dug]  in  the  earth,  and  hid'  his  lord's  money.     After  a 

20  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them.  And  so  he  that 
had  received  [the]  five  talents  came  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents :  behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them  *  five  talents  more 
[other  five  talents  beside  them,  oAAa  irivre  rdX.  excpSrjcra  iir  airois].  His  lord  said 
unto  him.  Well  done,  thou''  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:^  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord.  [And]  He  also  that  had  received  [the]  two  talents  came  and  said,  Lord,  thou  de- 
liveredst unto  me  two  talents :  behold,  I  have  gained  two  other  talents  beside  them. 

23  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things : '  enter  thou  into  the  joy 

24  of  t^v  lord.     Thea  he  which  [who]  had  received  the  one  tahnt  came  and  said,  Lonl,  1 
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knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering 
i5  where  thou  hast  not  strewed : "  And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 

26  earth:  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine  [thou  hast  thine  own,  e^^''  '''"  o-ov].     [And]  Hia 
lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that 

27  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strewed:  [?]  "  Thou  oughtesl 
therefore  to  have  put  [thrown,  /?aA.av]  "^  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at   uy 

28  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury  [interest].'^     Take  therefore  tha 

29  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  whicli   [that]  hath  [the]  ten  talents.     For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that 

30  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.     And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
siirvant  into  [the,  to]  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  t-^eth. 

^  Ver.  14. — [The  interpolation  of  the  Authorized  Yersion  is  unwarranted  and  unnecessary,  and  not  found  in  the  earlief 
English  Versions.  Lange  inserts  he  is  (viz.,  the  Son  of  Man^  ver.  13) ;  others  :  ii  is ;  Ewald  and  Conant  omit  all  inser- 
tions, and  translate  simply;  For  as  a  man  going  abroad  (Ewald:  Deiin  sowie  ein  Verreisender^  etc.).  See  Lango'l 
Exag.  Notes,  Meyer  in  he.  takes  Si  air  i p  aa  anantapodoion^  as  M.ark  xiii.  34 ;  comp.  Rom.  v.  12.  It  was  intended  to 
connect  the  whole  parable  with  ujffTrep,  and  then  to  add  a  o'vrojs  with  an  apodosis  such  as:  outus  Kal  6  vlhs  too  au 
QpdsTTQu  TToiiifTftj  or  ouTuJs  faxai  Kal  t)  irapouffia  too  vlov  t,  afSp.,  which  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  protasis.    Alford  thinks,  the  ellipsis  is  rightly  supplied  in  the  .\uthonzed  English  Version.— P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  iC— [Oodd.  A.**,  B.,  C,  D.,  L.,  Lacbmann,  and  Tregelles,  read :  4  if  f- p^rjfj  e  f  ^  he  gained.  Alford  thinks,  it 
was  inserted  from  vers.  IT  and  22.  The  reading  of  the  text.  rec. :  ^  tt  o  i  tj  fi  6  v ,  Is  sustained  by  Cod.  Sinait,  and  retained 
by  Tischendorf  and  Alford.  But  the  meaning  is  the  same  :  he  made,  i.  e.,  he  produced,  he  gained,  and  was  so  rendered 
by  the  English  Versions  preceding  that  of  the  Bishops.    Se^  Conant  in  loa. —  P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  17. — [Comp.  dra.  7r€i'Teythe^ve,veT.'lG.  The  Ka^^v  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  second  clause,  and 
hence  the  interpolation  had  received  (or  rather  in  the  imperf. :  received)  is  justified.  The  verb  can  be  easily  spared  in 
Greek.  Ewald  imitates  the  Greek  brevity  in  his  version  ;  Ehenso  gewann  aiich  der  die  zwei  andere  zwei.  But  this  is 
too  harsh,  and  would  not  do  at  all  in  English.  Some  M98.  add  after  5yo  :  raKavra.  A  a  ^  ti  c ,  which  is  thrown  out  by 
the  text.  rec.  Tischendorf,  Alford,  etc.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  omit  also  the  words:  Ka\  auros,  he  also,  in  which 
they  are  susiained  by  Codd.  B.,  C,  and  also  by  Cod.  Sinalticus. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  18. — Ijachmann  adds  t  aKavr  o  v  after  A.  and  ancient  versions. 

^  Ver.  IS. — Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read ;  e/cpuif'e,  for  the  lect.  rec.:  aTreitpufpej  according  to 
most  witnesses,    [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads:   cKpui/ze.. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  20. — The  words:  ^tt*  aoT  q7s  ^  beside  the/m  [the  enabling  cause  of  his  gain],  here  E.nd  in  ver.  22  are  omitted  in 
Todd.  B.,  1).,  L.,  a!.,  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait],  and  stricken  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  Thej  may  have  been  added  to  in- 
crease the  mculesty  of  the  expression. 

'  Ver.  21. — [Tlwu  is  an  unnecessary  interpolation,  and  should  be  omitted,  as  in  ver.  23. — P.  8.] 

s  Ver.  21. — [Vit.:  tliou  wast  {h^&t\i&Bn)faithfiil  over  little,  I  will  set  thee  over  Tnuch,  c'tti  0X^70  9i  s  irio-Tis, 
^ttI  tt:>\Xwv  fT6  K  aT  a  ff  T  V  (T  u .  Sotho  Q-crman  Versions  of  Luther,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange  ;  also  the  English 
Versions  of  Coverdale,  Kondrick,  Conant. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  2.3.— [Comp.  note  8.  ver.  21.—] 

^°  Ver.  24 — [The  I?ritish  Bibles  here  and  in  ver.  26  read  strawed,  the  rarer  form  for  stre/w,  strewn.  I  followed  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  spelling  of  the  Am.  Bible  — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  2fi. — [A  question  of  surprise  and  displeasure,  and  hence  with  an  interrogation  mark,  as  in  the  Lat.  Vulg.,  Cover- 
dale,  Campbell,  ConanI:,  and  nearly  all  the  German  Versions.  De  Wotte  and  Lange,  however,  regard  it  as  an  ironical  con- 
cession, in  which  case  the  punctuation  of  the  Am.  Bible  Society's  edition  (colon)  is  correct  The  British  Bibles  have  a 
period.- P.  8.] 

^2  Ver.  27. — [Lange:  hinwerfen.  The  verb  &a\f1v  expresses  not  the  worthlessness  of  the  money  which  was  a  good 
gift  of  God.  but  the  perfect  ease  with  which  It  might  have  been  m:ide  to  produce  interest  in  the  hands  of  brokers  and  bank- 
ers, who  then  as  now  received  money  on  deposit  at  interest  and  lent  it  to  others  at  higher  rates. — P.  S.J 

'8  Ver.  27. — [Suf  tqku),  from  tokos  (tiktw,  reVoKa),  birth;  child;  gain,  interest,  in  the  LSS  for  "HIL'S  .      The 

passage  implies  the  lawfulness  of  taking  interest.  There  was  a  saying  in  the  ancient  Church,  yiv^aQe  SoKijuoi  Tpaire^rai 
(Origen,  on  Ifatt.  xxii.),  which  was  attributed  to  Christ,  and  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  this  verse,  aa  express- 
ing the  moral  lesson  of  this  and  the  kindred  parable  In  Luke  xlx.    See  Suioer's  Thesaurus,  sub  rpair^^. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

77ie  Signification  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. — 
In  this  parable  the  idea  of  retribution,  as  affecting 
individual  Christians,  comes  prominently  forward  ;  as 
the  first  referred  that  retribution  to  office-bearers  in 
the  Ohurch,  and  the  second  to  the  Church  itself  as  a 
whole  As  there  the  former  parable  laid  the  stress 
ujion  the  watchfulness,  internal  religion,  here  we  have 
the  requirement  of  watchfulness  in  persevering,  un- 
Wviaried  fidelity  and  activity  through  the  Spirit. 
[Compare  the  remarks  of  Trench :  While  the  virgins 
were  represented  as  waiting  for  the  Lord,  we  hare 
here  the  servants  working  for  Him.  There  the  in- 
ward spiritual  rest  of  the  Christian  was  described — 
iicre  his  external  activity.  There,  by  the  end  of 
Ihc  foolish  virgins,  ti  e  are  warned  against  de- 
cletisions  and  dociys  in  the  inward  spiritual  life— 


here  against  sluggishness  and  sloth  in  our  outward 
vocation  and  work.  That  parable  enforced  the  need 
of  keeping  the  heart  with  all  dihgenee — this  the  need 
of  giving  all  diligence  also  to  the  outward  work,  if 
we  would  be  found  of  Christ  in  peace  at  the  day  of 
His  appearing.  Alford  likewise  refers  this  parable 
to  the  active  side  of  the  Christian  life,  while  the  pre- 
ceding parable  sets  forth  the  contemplative  side 
"  There,  the  foolish  virgins  failed  from  thinking  their 
part  too  ea«y— -here  the  wicked  servant  fails  from 
thinking  his  too  hard.  The  parable  is  still  concemei 
with  Christians  (tous  i5ious  dov\ovi\  and  not  the 
world  at  large.  We  must  remember  tie  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  in  order  to  understand  his  deliver- 
ing to  them  his  property,  and  punishing  them  for  not 
fructifying  with  it."  But  this  may  be  understood  u 
well  from  the  stand-point  of  free  labor. — P.  S.] 

As  it  respects  the  relation  of  the  parable  of  tha 
Talents,  to  the  parable  of  the  Po'inds  {Mince)  in  Luka 
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rix.l2-2T,  it  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  relation 
of  the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  Son,  ch. 
xxii.  2,  to  the  parable  of  the  Supper,  Lulce  xiv.  16. 
We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  appearance  of  likeness 
into  a  demai  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with 
an  altogether  new  and  diiferent  parable.  Meyer 
says :  "  The  analogous  parable  in  Luke  xix.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  modification,  which  arose,  in  evangelical 
tradition,  of  our  present  original  and  simpler  parable. 
fn  its  form  in  Luke,  probably  an  original  and  indepen- 
dent parable  (concerning  the  rebellious  subjects)  had 
become  blended  with  that  of  the  talerts  (comp.  Strauss, 
i.  636  sq. ;  Ewald,  p.  339  sq.)."  SucL  fi  perfect  con- 
fusion of  parable  with  fiction  would  be  discarded  at 
once  by  a  careful  estimate  of  the  practical  doctrinal 
scope  of  the  former.  That  would  altogether  set  aside 
the  following  alternative  (of  Meyer) :  "  If  we  enter- 
tain the  thought  that  the  parables  in  Luke  and  those 
in  Matthew  were  delivered  by  Christ  at  diS'srent 
times,  we  must  either  admit  the  unnatural  supposi- 
tion that  the  simpler  form  in  Matthew  was  the  later 
(as  Kern  maintains),  or  contradict  the  narrative  by 
assuming  that  Jesus  delivered  the  parables  in  Mat- 
thew earlier  than  those  in  Luke  (Sohleiermacher, 
Neander)."  The  idea  of  "  simpler  "  has  nothing  to 
do  here,  where,  as  even  de  Wette  acknowledges,  the 
parables  are  internally  diiferent  in  their  scope.  The 
differences  are  plain :  1.  As  to  their  respective  mo- 
tives. In  Luke,  Jesus  designs  to  repel  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  advent  would  soon,  or  imnudiately,  in  a 
chronological  sense,  make  its  appearance ;  in  Mat- 
thew, He  intends  to  quicken  the  expectation  that,  in 
a  religious  sense,  it  would  soon  come.  2.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  Lord  is  a  high-bom  noble,  who  was  to  receive 
a  kingdom ;  here.  He  is  simply  a  landowner.  There, 
the  Lord's  absence  is  distance  in  space ;  here,  it 
is  length  of  time  (there :  iiropf vB-r)  eii  x'^P""  '"'- 
Kpiv ;  here :  u-^r^  xp^^^^  truKvv  ^px^Tai).  There,  the 
Servants  are  ten,  the  number  of  the  world's  age  {see 
the  ten  virgins) ;  here,  they  are  three,  the  number  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  former,  all  the  servants  receive 
one  pound— doubtless  the  one  equal  office  of  testi- 
mony ;  here,  the  first  servant  receives  five  talents, 
the  second  two,  the  third  one — thus  noting  individu. 
ally  different  endowment,  diverse  degrees  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  and  grace.  There,  the  gain  is  not  in  re- 
lation to  the  pounds — there  are  ten  pounds  from  the 
the  one,  five  pounds  from  the  one — because  the  re- 
sult of  official  blessing  may  be  past  all  reckoning ; 
here,  the  gain  is  proportioned  to  the  gift — five  pounds 
from  five,  two  from  two — because  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  as  such  can  have  an  objective  blessing  only 
according  to  its  subjective  degree.  There,  the  last 
servant  lays  up  the  one  pound,  which  makes  him 
equal  to  the  rest,  in  a  napkin,  unused,  signifying  his 
idleness  ;  here,  he  buries  it  in  the  earth,  signifying 
the  prostitution  of  spiritual  gifts  to  the  service  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  There,  the  recompense  of  fidel- 
ity is  the  extension  of  the  charge  and  vocation,  the 
being  placed  over  ten  and  over  five  cities  ;  here,  it  is 
an  entrance  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord : — the  former 
in  harmony  with  official  relation,  and  the  latter  in 
harmony  with  the  personal  spiritual  life.  There,  the 
die  servant  was  punished  by  the  pound  being  taken 
rom  him  (removal  from  office) ;  here,  he  is  cast  into 
he  outer  darkness,  condemned  to  eternal  woe.  In 
Luke,  the  parable  closes  with  the  nobleman  being 
(hanged  into  a  king,  who  punishes  his  rebellious 
servants ;  in  Matthew,  it  closes  with  the  just  admin- 
stration  of  the  landowner — although  the  king  comes 
jito  all  the  more  glorious  prominence  in  the  last  par- 


able, ver.  31  seq.  The  resemblance  in  the  tone  ol 
the  wicked  servant's  words,  and  the  Lord's  rejoinder 
can  have  no  effect  in  disturbing  our  conviction  of  th« 
distinctness  of  the  two  parable".  And  upon  this 
point,  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  servant  In 
Luke,  in  accordance  with  the  official  relation,  wrap» 
his  pound  in  a  napkin ;  while  the  servant  in  Matthew, 
in  accordance  witfi  the  spiritual  relation,  hides  it  in 
the  earth ;  further,  that  the  former  ought  to  have 
put  his  gold  into  the  bank  (the  office  is  given  back 
to  the  Church) ;  while  the  latter  should  have  taken 
it  to  the  exchangers  (spiritual  gifts  are  quickened  by 
contact  with  earnest  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Church).  Thus  the  former  parable  sets  before  ua 
simply  the  external,  social,  official  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian calling ;  the  latter,  the  internal  and  the  individ- 
ual. This  explains  the  difference  between  the  gain 
of  fidelity  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  ;  and,  fui 
ther,  that  the  slothful  servant  in  office  and  the  sloth- 
ful servant  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit  for  the  most 
part  coincide,  although  in  individual  traits  the}  dif- 
fer. Official  vocation  produces  its  outward  results 
broadly  through  the  world;  and  an  apostle  might 
gain  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  or  bring  thf 
whole  generation  under  his  own  influence.  0  n  tht 
other  hand,  the  spiritual  gift  works  inwardly  in  th« 
spiritual  domain.  In  this  it  gains  just  so  much  life 
as  corresponds  with  its  related  capacity  of  the  Spirit 
Externally,  this  gain  may  seem  less ;  but  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  kingdom  of  grace  it  is  otherwise.  It  is 
a  higher  reward  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord, 
than  to  be  set  over  the  cities  in  the  other  world.  In 
harmony  with  this  distinction,  the  one  slothful  ser- 
vant did  not  work  at  all ;  the  other  hid  his  spiritual 
gift  in  tJie  earth.  This  TTovy)p6sy  too,  has  a  specific  pre- 
dicate attached  to  him,  oKvrii>6s ;  and  his  requital  is 
not  merely  discharge  from  office,  but  spiritual  i  toe. 

Ver.  14.  For  he  is  as  a  man Here  it  i  i  cus- 
tomary to  explain  the  construction  as  an  abrupt  trans- 
ition and  an  incomplete  clause  (an  aruiTtiapodoion),  as 
in  Rom.  v.  12.  But  the  previous  verse  is  latently 
carried  on  in  the  sense :  you  kriow  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  Cometh  ;  for 
He  is,  etc. 

Delivered  unto  them  his  goods. — The  spirits 
ual  blessing  of  His  life  and  salvation.  Christ  entrusts 
to  Christians  in  this  world  the  treasure  of  His  spirit- 
ual life. 

Ver.  15.  To  every  man  according  to  hia 
own  ability,  Kara  r  t^  v  iS  i  a  v  S  u  v  a  fx  i  v. — Spir- 
itual gifts  are  regulated  by  the  kind  and  degree  of 
personal  susceptibility  and  capacity.  Compare  tho 
doctrine  of  the  xapi<''/iiaTa,  1  Cor.  xii.  ["  There  is  no 
Pelagianism  in  this ;  for  each  man's  powers  are  them- 
selves the  gift  of  God."  Alford.  But  the  words 
eKitTTtf  Kar'  ISiav  Svi/aiuy  imply  that  every  man  has 
a  natural  endowment,  a  sacred  trust  and  mission  to 
fulfil  in  this  world.— P.  S.] 

And  straightway  he  went  abroad.  —  The 
nearest  possible  approximation  of  the  parable  to  the 
fact,  that  the  ascension  and  Pentecost  are  closely 
connected ;  although  the  order  is  inverted.*     There 

*  [Comp.  the  remarks  of  Tkenoh  :  "  In  the  things  earthlY 
the  householder's  distribution  of  the  rifts  naturally  and  ol 
nece8.--ity  precedes  his  departure;  in  the  heavenly  it  is  no 
altogether  so;  the  Ascension,  or  departure,  goes  before  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  distribution  of  gifts;  yet  the  straightway  atiU 
remains  in  full  force  :  the  interval  between  them  was  tli« 
smallest,  one  following  hiird  upon  the  other,  however  the  or- 
der was  reversed.  The  four  verses  which  follow  (16-19)  em 
brace  the  whole  period  intervecing  between  the  first  a,nf. 
second  coming  of  Christ"— P.  3.1 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTEEW. 


baJ  been,  however,  a  preparatory  bestowment  of  the 
Spirit  before  the  ascension.  See  the  farewell  dis- 
courses in  John,  and  ch.  xx.  Meyer :  "  Straightway, 
without  precise  orders  for  the  application  of  the 
money."  But  some  general  orders  are  presupposed 
by  the  subsequent  judgment ;  while  the  particular 
employment  of  the  personal  endowment  is  entrusted 
to  the  individual.  Every  one  must  linow  his  peculiar 
«(>catio-i. 

Vei    18.  Hid  his  lord's  money Contrary  to 

luty  and  to  dignity.  The  money  in  the  earth  is  the 
qririt  in  the  flesh. 

Ver.  20.  Gained  beside  them,  e  tt'  ah  to  Tj. — 
In  addition  to  what  was  entrusted,  and  by  means 
thereof.  [Comp.  the  plainer  statement  in  Lulie  xix. 
le  :  "  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds,"  and 
John  XV.  5  :  "  Without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing." 
Every  gift  of  God  may  be  doubled  and  even  increased 
tenfold  by  faithful  and  conscientious  use,  while  it  may 
be  lost  by  neglect.  This  is  true  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral gifts  of  all  kinds. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  21.  The  Vulgate  and  Cod.  A.*  read  f  5  7  e  , 
which  may  stand  absolutely,  as  in  Lul^e  xix.  17  ;  the 
6  S ,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Meyer  observes,  must  be 
connected  with  the  verb.  [Alford,  however,  thinks 
tliat  6  5 ,  according  to  later  Greek  usage,  need  not  be 
connected  with  eVT  oXiya  ^?  Trifrrtis,  but  may  bear  the 
sense  of  eBye :  well  done  !  as  in  the  English  Vers. — 
P.S.] 

[I  •will   set  thee  over  much This  implies 

new  spheres  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  the  king- 
dom of  glory  in  heaven  ;  or — according  to  Stier,  Al- 
ford, and  all  who  refer  this  and  the  preceding  para- 
ble to  the  pre-millennial  advent — in  the  millennium 
on  earth. — ?.  S.] 

Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. — De  Wette  :  "  Kuin- 
oel  and  others  interpret  after  Esth.  ix.  lY  (Sept.), 
where  x"/"'  =  '^!!)'r'^  >  entertainnwril ;  better,  prob- 
ably, from  the  feast  of  joy  which  the  lord  would 
celebrate  on  his  return ;  Fritzsche,  after  Chrysostom, 
of  the  Messianic  blessedness, — the  parable  passing 
over  into  the  reality."  Doubtless,  the  Lord's  joyful 
festival  is  meant ;  but  this  signifies  the  inheritance 
of  Christ.  [Alford  refers  the  x  "  P  "  °o*  *o  ^  feast, 
but  to  the  joy  arising  from  the  completion  of  the 
work  and  labor  of  love,  of  which  the  first  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  creation  was  tyjiical.  Gen.  i.  31 ;  ii.  2 ; 
Heb.  iv.  3-11 ;  xii.  2  ;  Rev.  iu.  21.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  24.  That  thou  reapest  where  thou  hast 
not  sown. — The  picture  of  a  hard,  and  withal  self- 
ish man.  The  saying  shows :  1.  That  the  servant, 
as  a  self-seeker,  separated  his  own  interest  from  his 
lord's,  and  therefore  reckoned  his  lord  to  be  a  self- 
seeker  also ;  2.  that  he  promised  himself  no  person- 
al spiritual  joy  in  trading  with  the  entrusted  pound ; 
3.  that  he  would  tacitly  reproach  his  lord  with  hav- 
ing given  him  too  Uttle :  4.  that  he  would  not  only 
Belf-righteously  excuse  his  own  slothfulness  of  spirit, 
but  also  overrule  and  censure  his  lord  ;  6.  that,  with 
all  this,  he  really  held  his  master  to  be  not  an  ove> 
hard  man,  but  an  over-gentle  man,  against  whom  he 
eould  dare  to  use  such  language  with  impunity. — 
Where  thou  hast  not  stJrewed.— Meyer  under- 
stands here  again,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  43,  a  winnowing, 
against  Erasmus,  Beza,  and  others,  who  interpret  the 
tiaiTKo/nrifeii'Of  mwing  ;  thinking  that  other- 
wise the-'e  would  be  a  tautological  parallel.  But  the 
new  idea  introduced  is  that  of  intensification  :  sow- 
ing atid  reaping,  abundantly  scattering  and  bringing 
into  the  barn.     In  winnowing,  it  is  the  straw  that  is 


scattered,  and  not  the  wheat.  [Alford  dircuia  atten 
tion  to  the  connection  of  thought  between  the  last 
parable  of  our  Lord  with  His  first  on  the  Sower  (ch 
xiii.  3-9).  He  looks  for  fruit  where  He  has  sown, 
but  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  soil.  He  expects 
not  so  much  success,  as  faithfulness  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  absolute  amount,  but  is  measured  by 
the  degree  of  ability  and  opportunity.  Hence  He 
says :  good  and  faithful  (not :  mccexsful)  servant. — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  And  I  was  afraid.— De  Wefte  and 
Meyer :  He  might  have  lost  the  talent  in  trading. 
But  that  would  have  been  in  some  sense  praisewor- 
thy. His  fear  was  more  abject :  he  would  'not  take 
trouble  for  the  benefit  of  a  selfish  lord.* 

Ver.  26.  Thou  knewest  that  I  reaped. — Kuin- 
oel  and  de  Wette :  Concessively  and  ironically  spo- 
ken ;  but  according  to  Meyer,  a  question  of  surprise. 
Doubtless  de  Wette  is  right.  The  servant  has  con- 
demned himself  as  a  liar.  If  he  really  regarded  his 
lord  as  a  hard  man,  and  yet  would  risk  nothing  in 
trade,  he  might  have  adopted  a  safe  method  of  gain 
for  his  master,  and  placed  the  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  changers.  Thus  at  least  the  interest  wouIq 
have  been  secured. 

Ver.  27.  Thrown  my  money  to  the  banherg. 
— Meyer  :  Throw  it  on  the  money-table ;  ^a\  eip 
exhibits  the  sloth  of  his  manner.  The  changers  held 
a  pubUc  bank  among  the  ancients,  at  which  they  re- 
ceived and  lent  money.  [Olshausen  and  Trench  apply 
the  TfiaTTefrTni  to  those  stronger  characters  who  may 
lead  the  more  timid  to  the  useful  employment  of  gifts 
which  they  have  not  energy  to  use.  Alford  objects 
to  this  interpretation,  and  refers  to  the  machinery  of 
rehgious  and  charitable  societies  in  our  day  as  very 
much  in  the  place  of  the  rpoTrf  fTrai.  — P.  S.] 

I  might  have  received  mine  own -If  thoc 

didst  thus  separate  thy  interest  from  mine,  thou  wast 
bound  to  give  the  money  to  the  changers,  that  I 
might  have  received  mine  with  interest.  A  striking 
rebuke  ex  coTicessi^  1 

Ver.  28.  Take  from  him  therefore. — The  neg- 
ative punishment,  entering  into  the  judgment  of  the 
servant  himself :  separation. — And  give  it  to  him 
that  hath  the  ten  talents. — Thus  even  his  judg 
ment  passes  over  into  the  praise  of  God. 

Ver.  29.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath. — Set 
ch.  xiii.  12,  p.  240. 


DOCTEINAI,  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  see  the  Exegei- 
ical  Notes.  All  its  individual  traits  are  regulated  by 
the  different  relation  of  the  talents  ;  as  in  Luke  xix. 
they  signify  offices,  and  here  the  individual  gifts  of 
grace.  Thus,  the  concluding  circumstance,  that  the 
one  pound  is  given  to  him  who  had  ten  pounds,  has 
in  the  two  cases  a  diverse  significance.  In  Luke,  the 
sense  of  the  parable  is  this,  that  the  neglected  office 
devolved  or  passed  over  to  the  highest  fideUty ;  in 
Matthew,  the  truth  is  set  forth,  that  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  the  slothful  servant  increases  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  faithful,  as  affording  him  matter  of  constant 
warning  and  spiritual  meditation,  and  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  goverrmKjnt  of 
souls.  , 


*  [There  is  an  Jnponsiatency  between  that  pretended  feai 
and  this  insolent  speech,  which  betrays  the  faU«hood  of  tl. 
noVTjpbs  SovAoi. — P.  S.] 
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2.  If  we  refer  this  parable  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tfon,  we  find  in  it  the  unlimited  differences  which  the 
Scripture  teaches,  as  opposed  to  the  unlimited  con- 
trast of  destiny  which  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
predestination  maintains.  Each  has  his  special  re- 
ligious talent  or  capital  (the  iUa  iimaixis,  ver.  15)  in 
his  original  nature,  and  this  becomes  to  him  in  the 
Church  a  charisma  or  gift  {iSuxtv  kKaarif).  The 
destination  to  salvation  is  thus  universal :  the  capa- 
bility and  the  call  to  fidelity  in  all  the  same,  themea- 
wire  of  the  gift  is  different,  as  are  the  degrees  of 
glory.  But  if  the  least  endowed  in  regard  to  ful- 
ness of  life  (for  in  reference  to  truth  and  fidelity  no 
one  is  less  endowed  than  another)  scorns  and  neg- 
lects his  pound,  that  was  not  his  destiny,  but  is  his 
fault.  The  less  richly  he  was  provided  in  himself, 
the  more  anxious  should  he  have  been  to  enrich  him- 
self by  connection  with  the  more  eminent  members 
of  the  Church.  (Comp.  the  author's  Positive  Dog- 
matik,  p.  956  sqq.) 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

The  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  all  the  individual 
members  of  the  Church  :  1.  Its  rightful  ground  :  the 
appointment  and  the  obligation  of  the  servants.  2. 
Its  test :  the  true  application  of  gifts.  3.  Its  univer- 
sality :  the  most  richly  and  the  least  endowed  are 
brought  to  account.  4.  Its  requital:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  praise  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  despoiling  and  casting  out  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  lost. — Thy  gifts  are  entrusted  to  the  day 
of  reckoning. — Manifold  gifts,  but  one  duty  and  o?ie 
spirit. — The  endowment  of  a  Christian  is  a  call  to 
work  for  the  Lord. — Every  one  receives  the  pound 
of  the  heavenly  spiritual  life  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  capacity. — The  double  obligation  which 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  imposes  upon  Christians  :  1. 
They  are  bound  to  fldeUty,  because  the  Lord  is  so 
far  (and  has  committed  to  them  all  His  interests  in 
this  world) ;  2.  they  are  bound  to  fidelity,  because 
He  is  so  near  (invisibly  present  iu  His  gifts,  and  may 
come  at  any  moment  to  reckon). — The  grand  and 
stimulating  thought,  that  Christ  has  committed  to 
His  servants  iu  this  world  all  His  goods. — -The  confi- 
dence of  the  Lord  the  source  of  His  servants'  fidelity. 
— Trading  with  the  riches  of  Christ  the  highest  and 
noblest  gain, — Christ's  business  prospers  only  through 
fidelity. — The  Church  is  a  place  of  trade,  the  noblest 
and  the  richest. — -The  principles  of  commerce  with 
spiritual  gifts :  1.  As  regards  God  :  giving  up  all,  to 
gain  all.  2.  As  it  respects  our  neighbor :  to  give  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive.  3.  As  it  respects  our- 
selves :  to  gain  the  one  thing  needful  in  exchange 
for  many  things.*  4.  As  it  respects  the  world  ;  to 
give  up  the  visible  for  the  invisible. — Trading  with 
spiritual  gifts  the  most  perilous  and  yet  the  safest 
commerce. — The  praise  and  the  reward  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  reckoning :  1. 
The  praise,  of  having  been  faithful  over  a  little  ;  2. 
,he  reward,  of  being  set  over  much,  and  of  entering 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. — The  end  of  our  spiritual 
work  a  divine  rest  forever,  a  Sabbath  of  God. — The 
picked  servant ;  or,  let  no  man  undervalue  the  gift 
irhich  God  has  entrusted  to  him. — How  far  a  grudge 

•  ,|ln  German  :  "i)a.?  Eine  erhaufen  um  daft  Viele"  (no 
Aotibt  an  allnsion  to  Luke  x.  42),  wtiich  the  Edtnb.  transla- 
tor hail  npsL't  thus:  to  xell  <>n&  thing^  to  gain  much  I  He 
pr-iti.-ibh  mistook  erkaufen  for  verleaufeTU—Y.  S.} 


against  Christ  underlies  all  unfaithfulness  in  the  uM 
of  spiritual  gifts. — Man  becomes  wicked  evermora 
through  thinking  evil  of  God.— The  Christiafn  be- 
comes wicked  evermore  through  thinking  evil  of 
Christ. — The  self-seeker  ascribes  his  own  self-seeking 
to  God  also,  to  excuse  himself. — The  unfaithful  are 
obliged  to  condemn  themselves  at  last  by  their  own 
excuses. — The  frightful  pit  of  earth  in  which  the  hea- 
venly gifts  of  the  Christians  are  buried.— The  mfinite 
spiritual  woes  which  must  be  entailed  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  spiritual  light  to  the  service  of  the  flesh. — 
The  nameless  work  without  which  the  slothful  will 
have  to  do  when  the  faithful  rest. 

Starke : — We  men  in  the  world  are  stewards  of 
the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  1  Cor.  iv.  \-A  ;  Luke  xvL 
2. — Hedinger  :  God  distributes  His  gifts  strangely, 
but  holily :  let  no  man  think  that  he  has  received 
too  Uttle,  Rom.  xii.  6. — In  the  gifts  of  God  no  one 
must  be  vain,  or  envious ;  but  every  one  must  us« 
his  own  portion  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  fellows. — God  bestows  his  gifts  and  goods  on  men, 
not  that  they  may  be  buried,  wasted,  appropriated  to 
self,  or  imagined  their  own,  but  that  they  may  faith- 
fully trade  with  them,  1  Cor.  xii,  7. — Of  a  steward 
nothing  more  is  expected,  and  nothing  less,  than  Bdcl- 
ity,  1  Cor.  iv.  2. — Canstein:  Few  gifts  may  be  turned 
to  much  account. — Truth  does  not  shun  the  light,  bu* 
comes  to  it,  John  iii.  21. — He  buries  his  Lord's  good. 
who  seeks  only  his  own. — He  who  neglects  nothing 
in  his  Christianity,  will  have  confidence  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  1  John  iii.  21. — Xn  the  future  reckon- 
ing no  man  will  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  2  Cor.  v. 
10. — To  be  called  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  God, 
is  a  title  more  honorable  than  any  that  this  world 
can  give,  Ps.  cxvi.  16. — The  wicked  servant  does  not 
know  Jesus  as  a  merciful  Master,  but  as  anothet 
Moses  who  requires  more  than  man  has  strength  for. 
— When  we  do  not  see  the  gracious  countenance  of 
God  in  Christ,  God  appears  to  us  hard  and  fearful. — 
Slothfulness  and  baseness  the  two  characteristics  of 
the  unfaithful  servant. — Luther :  His  knavery  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  he  condemns  his  Lord  for  hard- 
ness, and  scorns  the  way  of  grace  (seU-denial). — How 
many,  who  now  receive  an  unlimited  number  of  hon- 
orable names,  will  one  day  be  called.  Thou  fool  I — 
Hedinger  :  He  who  makes  a  good  use  of  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  grace,  will  go  on  well  and  soon  grow  rich ; 
he  who  lets  his  grace  decline  within  him,  will  soon  be 
without  it  altogether. 

Braune  : — There  is  no  standing  still,  either  pro- 
gress and  gain,  or  retrogress  and  loss.  [Forward 
and  finally  all,  or  backward  and  finally  nothing.] 

lAsco  : — The  humiUty  of  the  faithful  servants, 
who  attribute  all  blessing  and  increase  not  to  them 
selves,  but  to  the  entrusted  pounds.  — It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  whether  one  has  effected  much  or  little 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  power  and  his  sphere, 
but  whether  he  has  been  faithful  and  diligent  or  not : 
the  spirit  is  the  main  thing. — This  servant  represents 
such  as  excuse  their  neglect  in  various  ways :  by 
pleading  the  little  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them, 
or  the  fear  they  had  of  encountering  the  dangerous 
influences  of  the  world,  or  the  consequent  necessity 
which  they  felt  of  retreating  into  soUtude  and  qmet 
piety. 

Oerlach  : — Unbelieving  despondency  is  always 
connected  with  slothfulness,  when  unbeUef  bee  on.  M 
a  permanent  condition. 

Heuhner  : — Fidelity  in  little  things  is  a  pearl  r' 
great  price. — The:'e,  thou  hast  thine  ovm:  petfeel 
breach  with  God :  he  throws  up  his  serfict  <Utoget^ 
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er. — Wicked  {-rrofripf)  he  is  called,  because  his  heart 
was  false,  attributing  falsely  to  God  this  unloving 
hardness.  His  conscience  smote  him  in  secret,  and 
testified  to  him  that  God  was  not  as  he  painted  Him. 
— When  God  lays  much  upon  us,  He  offers  us  abun- 
dance of  strength  to  do  and  to  bear. 

[BuRKiii  (condensed) : — 1.  Christ  the  Lord  of 
the  universe,  and  owner  of  all  His  servants'  goods. 
2.  Talents :  riches,  honors ;  gifts  of  mind,  wisdom, 
learning ;  gifts  of  grace.  3.  Freedom  of  distribution 
to  all,  but  in  different  measure.  4.  Every  talent  is 
given  to  improve  for  our  Master's  use.  5.  Every 
one  is  accountable  for  every  talent.  6.  All  faithful 
servants  will  be  rewarded  with  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
7.  No  excuses  shall  serve  the  slothful  or  unfaithful 
servant  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  8.  The  unfaithful  ser- 
vant will  be  punished  (a)  negatively,  by  the  loss  of 
his  talent,  (b)  positively,  by  suffering  the  misery  of 
hell  with  gnashing  of  teeth,  i.  e.,  rage  and  indigna- 


tion against  God,  the  saints,  and  against  himself.— 
(Similar  practical  remarks  with  a  more  minute  anal 
ysis,  see  in  Matthew  Henry.) — D.  Bkown  (cott 
densed): — 1.  Christ  exhorts  us  in  this  parable,  no( 
"  Wait  for  your  Lord,"  but  "  Occupy  till  I  come.'' 
Blessed  is  he  whom  the  Lord  shall  find  working  (a« 
well  as  watching,  according  to  the  preceding  parable) 
2.  Christians  are  all  servants  of  Christ,  but  differ  ii 
natural  capacity,  acquirements,  providential  position 
influence,  means,  and  opportunities.  3.  FideUty  wil 
be  rewarded,  not  the  amount  or  nature  of  the  work. 
4.  Idleness  and  unprofitableness  in  the  Lord's  serviot 
is  suflicient  to  condemn.— W.  Nast  ;— 1.  The  talents  of 
all  men  are  free  gifts  of  God,  so  that  there  is  no  room 
either  for  self-boasting,  or  for  self-reproach  ;  2.  they 
are  given  in  trust,  the  Giver  stUl  retaming  a  claim 
upon  them ;  3.  they  are  given  to  be  employed  and 
turned  to  the  best  account  for  the  glory  of  the  Givor, 
—P.  S.] 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

THE   FINAL    JUDGMENT    IN    ITS    LAST    AND    MOST    UNIVERSAL  FORM    UPON  ALL  NA- 
TIONS;   AND    AS    SEPARATION. 


Ohaptee  XXV.  31^6. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  2&th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

6i  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy'  angels  with  him 

32  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory :  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  al] 
[thej  nations  \iva.vTa  to.  Wvrj^  :  and  he  shall  separate  [divide,  a,(/)optei]  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  [the,  6]   shepherd  divideth   [dc^opi'^ei]  his   [the]   sheep  [ra  Trpo'/Sara]  from 

33  the  goats:  And  lie  shall  sec  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

34  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  [those]  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 

35  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  For  I 
was  a  hungered   [hungry,  e-n-eiVao-a],  and  ye  gave  me  meat   [to  eat,  ^ayctv]  : '  I  was 

36  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in:  Naked  and  ye 
clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

37  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee   a  hungered 

38  [hungering,  irttvuli/Ta],  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?     [And,  Si]  When 

39  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  theef     Or  when  saw 
iO  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?     And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 

unto  them.  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
41  of  these  my  brethren,'  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them 
[those]  on  the  left  hand.  Depart^  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  foi 
the  devil  and  his  angels :  For  I  was  a  hungered  [hungry],  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat 
[did  not  give  me  to  eat,  ovk  eSioKarc  /xot  <l>ay€Lv]  :  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
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drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not : "  sick, 
and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered    [hungering],  or  athirst  [thirsting],  or  a  stranger  or 

15  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  anl  did  not  minister  unto  thee?  Then  shall  he  answei 
them,  saying.  Verily  I  say  untc  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of 

»6  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me,  A;  i  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  [eter 
nal  punishment,  Kokaaw  aioj^-in/] :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  [eternal  life  oi 
everlastcg  life,  ^loqv  aiwi^i']  ' 


CHAi'.  XXV.  81^6. 


41'i 


>  Xer.  81.— The  adjective  iyioi  of  the  text.  rec.  Is  wanting  In  tlodd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  [also  In  Cml.  SiiiuiL],  many  TerBlca 
[Including  the  Vulg.,  which  reads  simply:  omnes  atigeli],  and  fathers,  and  seems  to  be  a  laUr  InLerpidatidi.! 

»  Ver.  35— [Ciimp.  the  translation  of  the  English  Version  in  ch.  xiv.  16,  where  the  Sime  iihiase  is  rendered-  atrevt 
Vl&m  to  eat. — P.  8.]  •  v       m 

•  Ver.  40.— Tw^'  aS€\<pu>i/  /xov,  although  omitted  by  Cod.  B.,  is  well  established  by  the  mii.iority  of  wltnoMes. 

•  V*r,  41.— [Cod.  Slnait.  reads  virdyeTs  lor  tt  o  p  e  v  e  a  0  e  .~P.  &.] 

»  Tor.  48. -[Cod.  SiniUt.  omits  the  words :  yvtinhs  kcl)  ou  7repic;8aA.eTe;U€.  But  ti<.y  are  well  Bupported 
by  the  best  authorities  and  retained  in  all  the  critical  editions.— P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  46.— [As  the  Greek  uses  aicivtoi/  before  (ciriv  as  well  as  KoXaaw,  it  should  be  rendered  by  the  same  word 
(either  eternal  or  everlasting)  in  both  clanees.  Oomp.  the  Lat.  Vulg. ;  m  anvplloium  cetern/nm  .  .  .  in  vitam  aetemam; 
all  fjie  Germiin  Versions  (ewig);  Wiolif:  everlastynge  turm.ente  .  .  .  everlastynge  Uif;  the  Eheims  Version:  punlak- 
ment  e^erlasti ng,  life  everlasting.  Tymlale  introduced  tiie  change:  everlastinge  pai/ne  .  .  .  lyfe  etern.dl,  which  was 
retained  in  the  subsequent  Protestant  Versions  excoj)!  the  word  pain,  which  King  James"  revisers  gave  up  im  punish- 
ment. I  ivould  prefer,  however,  in  both  cases  eternal  to  everlasting,  and  translate:  into  ete?-nal  punishment  .  .  .  into 
eternal  life.  For  everlasting  refers  to  extensive  inflnitude  or  endless  duration  ;  eternal  expresses  the  intensive  Inflnitnde, 
and  this  dynamic  conception,  which  implies  much  more  than  mere  duration  or  existence  in  time,  is  the  prevailing  idea 
here,  without,  however,  excluding  the  other.  But  in  any  .-ase  the  passage  Is  one  of  the  -cry  strongest  against  Universal- 
Um,  and  the  knoKaTdtTTaais  Toiv  -irivTuiv.      Comp.  also  Dr.  Lange's  Exeg.  Notes.— V.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  final  Judgment.  General  Remarks. — The 
new  salient  points  of  the  last  judgment  are :  1.  The 
Son  of  Man  as  Judge  unfolds  His  perfect  kingly  and 
judicial  glory.  2.  He  exercises  judgment  now  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men.  3.  He  judges  indiyiduals  according  to 
their  personal  conduct,  with  as  much  strictness  and 
reality  as  He  judges  the  collective  whole.  4.  He 
finds  in  all  the  consummate  character  of  their  inner 
life  and  nature  so  expressly  stamped  upon  them,  that 
He  can  divide  them  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  6.  He  judges,  therefore,  according 
to  the  perfected  consummation  of  the  spiritual  life  in 
the  woiks,  and  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  good  works — love  and  mercy.  6.  He  judges  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  the  universal  life  of  Christ 
among  men  of  all  times,  as  well  as  of  the  historical 
Christ.  7.  His  sentence  introduces  a  separation 
which  must  bring  the  earth  itself,  in  its  ancient  form, 
to  an  end ;  for,  the  good  are  received  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  Father,  and  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell. 
— Thus  viewed  in  all  its  extension,  it  presupposes  the 
general  resurrection,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
Lord's  coming  and  parousia  in  this  present  state  of 
things,  of  the  one  last  day  of  a  thousand  years  in  a 
symbolical  sense,  that  is,  of  a  fuU  and  perfect  judicial 
Kon.  Thus,  as  the  first  parable  (ch.  xxiv.  45)  must 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  these  thousand  years, 
ind  the  second  and  third  exhibit  the  further  develop- 
jnent  of  the  kingly,  judicial  administration  of  Christ, 
this  last  judgment  forms  the  great  conclusion,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24  and  Rev.  xx.  9. 

This  decides  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
merely  a  judgment  upon  Christians,  or  upon  other 
than  Christians,  or  upon  all,  both  Christians  and  not 
Christians.  The  first  was  maintained  by  Lactantius, 
Euthymius,  Grotius,  and  others ;  the  second,  by  such 
as  Keil,  Olshausen,  Crusius ;  *  the  third,  by  Kuinoel, 
Paulus,  Fritzsche.  In  favor  of  the  first  view — that 
Christians  alone  are  here  judged — it  is  alleged  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  election  comes  in,  ver.  34, 
of  the  righteous,  ver.  37,  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
luch  also  are  spoken  of  as  never  had  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  in  personal  relation  with  Christ.  It  is 
apposed  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  second  hypothesis 

*  [Bo  also  Btier  and  Alford,  who  understand  iravra.  to. 
tOvrff  to  mean  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  distinguished 
ftom  the  €K\eKroij  who  were  already  gathered  to  Christ  at 
the  first  resurrection  and  beginning  of  His  millennial  king- 
dom, and  who  will  take  part  in  the  final  judgment  (1  Cor. 

»t  a).-p.  B.1 


— those  not  Christians  being  the  oojects  of  the  judg 
ment — that  the  judgment  proceeds  not  according  t* 
the  law  of  faith,  but  according  to  the  law  of  works 
and  of  love  to  man.  But  that  Christians  also  will  be 
judged  at  last  by  works,  the  fruits  of  faith,  as  being 
faith  developed,  is  proved  by  Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Kom.  ii. 
6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  8,  and  the  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  works  of  men  will  be  judged,  not  according  to 
their  outward  appearance,  but  according  to  their 
spirit  and  motive,  or  according  to  their  real,  though 
unconscious,  faith  in  Christ,  and  love  or  drawing  to- 
ward Him,  is  proved  by  an  equal  number  of  passages ; 
e.g.,  Matt.  X.  40;  Acts  x;  35;  Rom.  >'.  18,  and  the 
universally  vaUd  word  :  "  The  Lord  seeth  the  heart." 
De  Wette  urges,  in  favor  of  the  third  supposition, 
that  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-43,  49,  we  find  the  plain  idea 
of  a  final  judgment  upon  Christians  and  those  who 
are  not  Christians.  De  Wette  here  confounds  good 
and  bad  with  Christians  and  not  Christians. 

Our  section  certainly  presupposes  the  universal 
nominal  Christianization  of  the  world,  which  must 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  world :  the  Christi- 
anization of  mankind  in  this  world  (ch.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Rom.  xi.  32),  and  of  the  whole  of  mankind  in  the 
other  (Phil.  ii.  10  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6).  Such  a  Christiani- 
zation would  necessarily  follow  from  the  advent  of 
Christ  in  itself;  so  far  as  it  must  constrain  the  nations 
to  submission,  and  continue  throughout  an  entire 
period  of  judgment.  Rev.  xx.  The  common  notion, 
which  terms  every  supposition  of  a  more  extended 
final  period  ChiUasm  or  Millennarianism,  does  not 
merit  notice.  It  is  beyond  all  things  necessary  thai 
we  should  distinguish  between  a  concrete  and  a  fan- 
tastic doctrine  about  the  last  things.  The  differences 
are :  1.  The  former  regards  the  thousand  years  as  a 
symbolical  number,  as  the  mark  of  an  aeon,  or  the 
period  of  transition  for  the  earth  and  mankind  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  condition  (Irenaeus ;  see 
Dorner's  History  of  Christology,  I.  p.  245).  But 
millennarianism  interprets  the  thousand  years  chrono- 
logically, and  seeks  to  define  their  begiiming.  2.  Con- 
crete eschatology  regards  the  last  period  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  judgment,  already  internally  ripe,  on 
the  ground  of  the  perfect  redemption  accomplished 
through  Christ.  But  millennarianism  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  first  redeeming  appearance  of  Christ ;  i 
looks  forward  to  the  second  as  of  greater  importance 
3.  Concrete  eschatology  expects  with  the  advent  the 
beginning  of  a  spiritual  transformation  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ;  millennarianism  expects  «,  perfect 
glorification  of  things  here  as  they  are.  4.  The  foi^ 
mer  sees  in  the  first  resurrection  only  a  revelation  of 
the  full  life  of  the  elect,  destined  to  be  helpers  of 
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Christ  in  the  glorification  of  all  humanity ;  but  mil- 
lennarianism  regards  that  period  as  the  time  of  the 
realization  of  Jewish,  Jewish-Christian,  pielistic,  secta- 
rian prerogatives  and  spiritual  pretensions.* 

[We  add  here  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Nasi  on  the  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  final  judgment : 
"  According  to  the  premillennarian  view,  advocated  by 
Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Alford,  the  judgment  here  de- 
scribed does  not  include  those  that  constitute  the 
Church  triumphant ;  that  is,  those  who,  at  Christ's 
personal  coming  to  introduce  the  millennium,  are 
either  raised  from  the  dead,  or,  if  still  hving,  are  glo- 
rified and  caught  up  together  into  the  air,  to  meet 
the  Lord  (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24,  61, 
52) — to  reign  with  Christ,  and  with  him  to  judge  the 
world  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  The  term  'all  nations,'  (irai/ra 
TO  eSi/j?,)  it  is  said,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Hebrew  '  the  nations,  or  Gentiles,'  as  distinguished 
from  God's  chosen  people,  and  stands  here  in  anti- 
thesis to  the  '  brethren '  of  verse  40,  who  had  already 
received  their  reward  as  wise  virgins  and  faithful 
servants.  In  support  of  this  view  the  following  argu- 
ments are  advanced:  1.  'Those  only  are  said  to  be 
judged  who  have  done  it  or  not  done  it  to  my  breth- 
ren; but  of  the  brethren  themselves  being  judged 
there  is  no  mention.'  In  this  argument  we  can  see 
no  point.  The  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  mark  by 
which,  our  Saviour  says,  all  men  shall  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples.  2.  '  The  verdict  turns  upon  works, 
and  not  upon  faith.'  Surely  this  will  be  the  case 
with  every  believer  or  Christian,  when  he  is  brought 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  close  of  the  millennium,  in  so  far  as 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  or  true  saving  faith  is 
only  that  which  worketh  by  love  (Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Rom. 
ii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  8),  and  in  so  far  as  our 
good  works  spring  from  sincerity  of  heart,  to  which 
the  Lord  looketh  (Acts  x.  85).  Moreover,  unless  the 
plan  of  salvation  is  entirely  changed  in  the  millennial 
state — which,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  premillennarians 
deny — the  nations  living  during  the  millennium  will 
be  judged  according  to  their  works,  no  more  and  no 
.ess  than  those  that  lived  before  the  millennium. 
3.  Another  objection  to  the  common  view  is  stated 
by  Alford  thus :  '  The  answer  of  the  righteous  ap- 
pears to  me  to  show  plainly  that  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  being  the  covenanted  servants  of  Christ. 
Such  an  answer  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make,  who  had  done  all  distinctly  with  reference  to 
Christ,  and  for  His  sake,  and  with  His  declaration  of 
<?h.  X.  39-42,  before  them.  Such  a  supposition  would 
remove  all  reality,  as,  indeed,  it  has  generally  done, 
from  our  Lord's  description.  See  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  answer  of  the  faithful  servants  (vss. 
JO,  22).'  Tlie  reply  that  the  language  in  question  is 
that  of  humiUty  is  said  not  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  we 
know  not  why.  Besides,  the  difficulty  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  the  people  that  have  lived 
during  the  millennium.  If  they  are  to  be  saved,  they 
also  must  have  done  tueir  works  for  Christ's  sake, 
and,  if  so,  they  must  have  been  conscious  of  it.  We 
have  given  the  grounds  on  which  the  premillennarian 
interpretation  is  based.  In  objection  to  it,  it  may 
further  be  urged  that  it  is  against  common  Scripture 
language  to  caU  any  other  than  believers,  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  mystical  body,  'sheep,'  or  'right- 
eous,' or  '  the  blessed  of  the  Father,  for  whom  the 
kingdom  was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 


*  [In  German;  geUtlichi  Anmassungen.    The  Ediub. 
Wat  hii.^  dianiiUs  I  -P.  S.l 


world.'  With  regard  to  the  lifficult  question  of  i  w 
Lord's  second  advent,  Alford  makes,  at  the  close  of 
his  comments  on  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  a  declaim 
tion  breathing  the  docile  spirit  of  the  true  Christian 
and  of  the  thorough  scholar.  He  says,  (p.  238  :) 
'  I  think  it  prop  !r  to  state,  in  this  third  edition,  thai 
having  now  entered  upon  the  deeper  study  of  the 
profhetic  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  I  do  not 
feel  by  any  means  that  full  confidence  which  I  onca 
did  in  the  exegesis,  quoad  prophetical  interpretation 
here  given  of  the  three  portions  of  this  chapter  xxv. 
But  I  have  no  other  system  to  substitute,  and  some 
of  the  points  here  dwelt  on  seem  to  me  as  weighty  as. 
ever.  I  very  much  question  whether  the  thorough 
study  of  Scripture  prophecy  will  not  make  me  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  all  human  systematizing,  and 
loss  willing  to  hazard  strong  assertion  on  any  portion 
of  the  subject.  July,  1855.'" — In  the  fourth  edition 
Alford  adds:  "Endorsed,  Oct.  1858."— P.  S.] 

The  representation  of  this  judgment  is  not  a  par 
able  or  simile,  as  Olshausen  thinks.  It  contains  somt 
of  the  elements  of  a  parable ;  but  really  sets  the  judg. 
ment  before  us  in  its  concrete  ft)i"m. 

[Ver.  31.  Jerome  remariis  on  t'ne  time  of  this  dis- 
course :  "  He  who  was  within  two  days  to  celebrate 
the  passover  and  tojje  crucified,  fitly  now  sets  forth 
the  glory  of  His  triumph."  This  contrast  deepens 
our  view  of  the  divine  foresight  and  majesty  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  subUmity  of  this  description. — And  all 
the  [holy]  angels  with  Him. — As  witnesses  and 
executive  agents  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
man's  destiny  and  final  salvation,  comp.  Heb.  i.  14 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  xxiv.  31  ;  Lukexii.  8.  Bengel:  Omnea 
angeli :  omnes  nationes  :  quanta  celebriias  I  "  The 
first-born  of  God,  the  morning  stars  of  creation — be- 
ings that  excel  in  strength,  whose  inteUigence  is  im- 
mense, whose  love  for  God  and  His  universe  glows 
with  a  quenchless  ardor,  and  whose  speed  is  as  the 
hghtning.  Who  can  count  their  numbers?  They 
are  the  bright  stars  that  crowd  in  innumerable  con- 
stellations every  firmament  that  spans  every  globe 
and  system  throughout  immensity." — P.  S.] 

Then  shall  he  sit.— Expression  of  finished  victory. 

Ver.  32.  And  before  Him  shall  be  gathered. 
—  Intimating  a  perfect  voluntary  or  involuntary  ao 
knowledgment  and  submission ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

And  He  shall  divide  them. — This  is  not  merely 
the  beginning,  but  the  fundamental  outline  of  aU  that 
follows. — As  the  shepherd  divideth. — He  was 
Himself  the  Shepherd,  also,  of  the  goats, — the  Shep- 
herd of  all  mankind.  Hence  He  knows  how  to  distin- 
guish them  perfectly,  as  they  are  perfected  in  good  or 
evil. — The  sheep  &oni  the  goats. — Properly :  the 
lambs  from  the  he-goats,  ept<poi.  Goats  and  sheep 
are  represented  as  pasturing  together  (comp.  Gen. 
XXX.  33).  They  were  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  small  cattle.  The  wicked  are  here  exhibit- 
ed under  the  figure  of  goats.  Why  ?  Grotius :  "  on 
account  of  their  wantonness  and  stench."  De  Wette 
says  (referring  to  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17,  where,  however,  it 
is  otherwise) ;  "  The  goats  (he-goats)  are  of  less 
value  to  the  shepherd ;  they  are  wilder,  and  less 
easily  led."  Meyer :  "  Because  the  value  of  these 
annuals  was  held  to  be  less  (Luke  xv.  29) ;  hence 
also,  in  ver.  33,  the  disparaging  diminutive  to  efji'cjjia."* 

*  [So  also  Hilary  and  Cbrysostom  :  "  Sheep  uro  proOtabl* 
by  their  wool,  their  milk,  their  offspring.  Not  so  goaw: 
they  i-eprebent  unfruU/uhtehU  of  life.'  Wordsworth  adoptl 
this  view  and  adds  with  Euthymius  andGrotius  the ''Suow- 
6ia,  in  ()i>posiiion  to  the  sweet  and  fragrant  sacrifice  of  holj 
and  charitable  deeds  " — P.  S.l 
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But  th«  main  point  of  distinction  is  the  gentleness  and 
tractableness  of  the  sheep,  which  points  to  a  nobler 
nati\rr  ;  and  the  wild  stubbornness  of  the  goats,  ex- 
hibiting an  inferior,  egotistical  nature.* 

Ver.  38.  On  his  right  hand. — The  side  of 
preference  and  success. — On  the  Igft. — The  oppo- 
site. On  the  omens  of  the  right  and  left,  see  Schott- 
gen  and  Wetstein ;  comp.  Virg.  uSn.  vi.  542  sqq. 

Ver.  34.  The  King. — Not  parabolical,  as  01s- 
bausen  thinks ;  but  Christ  in  His  advent  comes  for- 
ward with  all  His  real  kingly  dignity. 

Ye  blessed  of  My  Father. — They  are  the 
really  blessed,  as  the  regenerate,  penetrated  and  re- 
newed with  the  Spirit,  life,  and  blessing  of  the  Father, 
Eph.  i.  3. 

Inherit  the  Ungdom. — See  Rom.  viii. — Pre- 
pared from  the  foiindation  of  the  ivorld. — De 
W  ette  finds  here  the  idea  of  predestination,  Rom. 
viii.  28.  But  what  is  here  spoken  of  is  the  eternal 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  for  the  subjects  of  the 
King.  There  is  no  contradiction  to  John  sir.  2.  For 
here  the  calUng  and  foundation  is  referred  to ;  there, 
■.he  actual  building  up  of  the  heavenly  community.f 

Ver.  35.  Ye  took  Me  in,  crmriydyeTe  !ie. — 
Meyer :  As  members  of  My  household.  Deut.  xxii. 
2  :  avvd^eis  avr))v  ^vSov  ets  t^i/  oiKiai/.  Oriental 
hospitality  was  an  essential  form  of  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor. Bee,  in  Wetstein  and  Schottgen,  the  rabbinical 
sayings  concerning  the  promise  of  paradise  to  the 
hospitable. 

[Vers.  35,  36.  Heubner.-  "The  acts  of  love  here 
named  are  not  such  as  require  merely  an  outlay  of 
money,  but  such  as  involve  also  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
Btreugth,  rest,  comfort,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  justly  observe  on  ver.  86, 
that  the  assistance  to  the  sick  and  prisoners  here  is 
not  healing  and  release,  which  only  few  could  render, 
but  visitation,  sympathy,  attention,  which  all  can  be- 
stow. But  whatever  good  they  did,  was  done  in 
faith  and  in  humiUty,  and  consequently  the  product 
of  divine  grace.  For  charity  is  the  daughter  of  faith, 
and  faith  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  unites  us 
to  Christ.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  37.  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee? — De 
Wette:  "The  language  of  modesty."  Olshausen  : 
"The  language  of  unconscious  humihty."  Meyer; 
"  Actual  declining  of  what  was  imputed,  since  they 
had  never  done  to  Christ  Himself  these  services  of 
love.  The  explanation  is  given  in  ver.  40."  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  not  yet  any  clear  notion  of  the 
ideal  Christ  of  the  whole  world.  But  this  is  con- 
nected with  their  humiUty ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  since  the  opposite  characteristic  among  the 
reprobate  is  exhibited  as  self-righteousness.  [Ori- 
gen:  "It  is  from  humility  that  they  declare  them- 
selves unworthy  of  any  praise  for  their  good  deeds, 
not  that  they  are  forgetful  of  what  they  have  done."] 

Ver.  40.  To  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren. — Not  the  apostles  alone,  but  Christians 
generally,  and  pre-eminently  the  least  of  them.  They 


•  [Similarly  Origen,  Theophylact,  and  Maldonatus,  who 
explains:  Boni  oves  nppellantur  qwia  mites  simt,  mali 
mitem  hirci  qwia  asperi  tt  per  prarupta  nscendentes^  id 
eni,  non  acta  et  plana  ineiaentes  via.  Na.st  combines  un- 
cleanoess  and  stubbornness  as  the  two  points  of  comparison 
of  the  bad  with  the  goats,  but  mentions  only  meekness  on 
*.he  part  of  the  sheep.— P.  8.] 

t  [Bengol  derives  from  the  word  vfJ.1v,  prepared  , /or' 
yow,  an  argument  against  the  scholastic  notion  that  men 
were  created  or  elected  to  fill  up  the  number  of  fallen  an- 
gels :  krgo  honines  electi  non  sunt  suffecti  in  locum  an- 
ffeli^rv  't,  gut  peccarunt.—V.  8.1 
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are  the  least,  the  poorest,  the  last,  in  whom  tie  di 
vine  life,  which  the  Lord  here  recognises  as  brotherlj 
love,  is  awakened. 

[Stier,  confining  this  judgment  to  the  heathen,  in- 
fers from  this  description  tliat  "  a  dogmatically  de- 
veloped faith  in  the  Lord  is  not  required  of  »11  mei^" 
and  condemns  "  all  narrow  dogmatism  that  ^ould  set 
hmits  to  God's  infinite  love."  Alford,  taking  a  simi- 
lar view  of  this  section,  remarks :  "  The  sublimity  of 
this  description  surpasses  all  imagination — Christ,  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Shepherd,  the  King,  the  Judge — 
as  the  centre  and  end  of  all  human  love,  bringing  out 
and  rewarding  His  latent  grace  in  those  who  have 
lived  in  love — everlastingly  punishing  those  who  have 
quenched  it  in  an  unloving  and  selfish  life — and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  mediatorial  office,  causing 
even  from  out  of  the  iriquiiies  of  a  rebellious  world  His 
sovereign  mercy  to  rejoice  against  judgment."  But 
we  must  not  weaken  the  fundamental  principle :  out 
of  Christ  there  is  no  pardon  and  no  salvation.  Every 
consideration  of  God's  justice  and  mercy,  and  every 
impulse  of  Christian  charity  leads  us  to  the  hope  that 
those  will  be  ultimately  saved,  who  without  knowing 
Christ  in  this  life  have  unconsciously  longed  after 
Him  as  the  desire  of  all  nations  and  of  every  human 
soul,  but  it  can  only  be  through  an  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  whenever  He  shall  be  revealed  to  them,  though 
it  be  only  on  the  judgment  day.  We  cannot  admit 
different  terms  of  salvation. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  41.  Ye  cursed, — Through  their  own  fault 
penetrated  by  the  curse  of  God.  The  appended  "  of 
My  Father "  is  not  now  found  here  as  in  ver.  34. 
And  so  also,  ''''from  the  beginiiing  of  the  world''^  is 
not  added  to  "prepared  "  here.  Nor  is  it  said,  "  pre- 
pared for  you"  but,  "  for  the  devil."  *  The  great 
judgment  of  fire  is  prepared  for  the  devil,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  devilish  guilt.  Thus,  these  are  here 
represented  as  having  plunged  themselves  into  the 
abyss  of  demoniac  reprobation.  The  Rabbins  dis- 
puted whether  Gehenna  was  prepared  before  or  after 
the  first  day  of  creation.  According  to  the  gospel,  it 
will  not  be  finished  and  made  effective  till  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world  {see  Rev.  xx.  10).  The  scho- 
lastic theology  of  the  middle  ages,f  instead  of  making 
it  a  final  period,  as  in  the  gospel,  gradually  dated  it 
back  to  the  beginning,  as  the  Rabbins. 

[Vers.  42,  48.  Only  sins  of  omission  are  men- 
tioned here;  showing  that  the  absence  of  good 
works,  the  destitution  of  love,  or  the  dominion  of 
selfishness,  disqualifies  man  for  blessedness,  and  is 


*  [Similar  observations  are  made  by  Alford  and  Words- 
worth :  *'  In  verse  34,"  says  tlie  latter,  "  Christ  describes  th^ 
joys  of  heaven  as  a  K\7]poyo^ia  prepared  for  men  by  God 
even  from  the  beginning.  Bnt  the  pains  of  hell  are  not  de- 
scribed  as  prepared  for  men,  but  for  the  dmil  and  his  an- 
gels.  God  designs  eternal  happiness  for  men;  they  incur 
eternal  misery  by  tlieir  own  acts."— The  significance  of  the 
omissions  and  change  in  the  two  cuse.8  was  early  observed 
even  by  Oi-igen  and  Chrysostom,  and  is  urged  als(»  by  Mal- 
donatus, Olshausen,  Stier,  Nast,  and  others.— Origen  ;  "  He 
says  not  now :  Ye  cursed  of  Mi/  Father,  because  of  all  bless- 
ing the  Father  is  the  author,  but  each  man  is  the  origin  of 
his  own  curse  when  he  does  the  things  that  deserve  the 
curse." — Maldonatus ;  "  Jffon  dixit :  '  Maledicti  PatrU 
mei.^  sicut  justis  dixerat:  'Venite,  benedioti  Patrii 
MEi,'  quia  Deus  non  maledictionis,  sed  benedictionis,  non 
poinm,  sed  prcemii  a-uctor  fuit ;  non  quod  non  etiam  p(»- 
tim  auetor  fuerit,  aed  quod  prcemia  libenter  et  ea  animi 
prop&nsione,  posnam  invittis  quodam/modo,  ut  jusUpia 
huce  satisfaeeret,  prapara-verit.^' — P.  S.] 

t  [So  also  Dante  in  the  famous  inscription  on  the  gate  ol 
hi'll;  see  Inferno,  Canto  iii.  Stier  observes,  that  even  foi 
the  devil,  who  was  created  an  angel,  hell  was  no  more  fore- 
ordained trian  his  sin,  althongh  it  was  prepared  for  him  u 
soon  lis  he  becjiroe  a  devil. — P.  8.1 
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lufficieut,  even  without  positive  crimes,  to  exclude 
him  fron;  heaven. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  44.  And  did  not  minister  unto  Thee  ? 
—As  if  they  would  always  ave  been  ready  to  serve 
Him.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  love  in 
their  assumed  readiness ;  only  m  the  spirit  of  servi- 
tude they  would  have  waited  on  Him  had  they  seen 
Him.  The  ignorance  of  the  blessed  was  connected 
with  their  h-.miUty,  as  a  holy  impossibility  of  know- 
lug;  the  igni;rance  of  the  cursed  was  of  another  kind, 
and  closely  connected  with  self-righteousness.* 

Ver.    46.     Into    everlasting    punishment 

Comp.  Dan.  xii.  2  (eis  (titv^  aiutviup  .  .  .  ety  alax^Vfl^ 
aiuii/iov).  Meyer  finds  the  absolute  idea  of  eternity  in 
endlessness,  and  thinks  even  that  ^oit?  aidJf  los  de- 
scribes an  endless  Messianic  life.  But  in  this  last 
idea  the  inte-nsive  boundlessness  of  life  is  expressed 
(an  abstract  endless  life  might  be  also  merely  an  end- 
less existence  in  torment) ;  and,  '.herefore,  the  pre- 
dominant notion  of  the  opposite  is  an  intensive  one, 
too.  We  say  only,  the  "predominant"  one.  For 
here  also,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  parousia  of  Christ, 
we  must  distinguish  between  religious  and  chronolo- 
gical notions  and  calculations,  f 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  section  is  a  parabolical  discourse  |  con- 
cerning the  general  judgment  of  the  human  race. 
Hence  the  essential  ideas  and  the  symbolical  features 
are  to  be  distinguished. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  dogmatic  points : 
— (1)  Christ  is  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  compare  Acts 
X.  42  ;  xvii.  .31 ;  the  Symb.  Apost.  (2)  The  judg- 
ment shall  be  exercised  by  Him  upon  all  mankind : 
all  nations  shall  appear  before  the  throne — not  merely 
those  existing  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  all  genera- 
tions. Therefore  the  general  resurrection  is  included, 
so  that  all  nations  may  be  assembled.     (3)  The  stand- 


*  [TbeEcHnb.  trsl.  remlers  Selbstgerechtigkeit  (=  i)  e^TJ, 
or  1)  iSic  StKaioavfrj^  or  biKa[a(lvi''q  tov  v6txou^  4k  v6~ 
uov,  SiK.  i(  ipyiav)  hero  and  above  nd  ver.  37  by  aelf-junii- 
/Ication,  cunfoandlng  the  word  with  Selbairechtfertigung 
(=  5i«ai£tiiTjs), — p.  g.] 

+  [Alfoed:  "Observe,  the  same  epithet  is  used  for 
KoXaats  and  (^oit) — which  are  here  contraries — for  the  ^oitj 
here  spoken  of  is  not  bare  existence,  which  would  have  an^ 
nifiilatlon  far  \ta  njtiio&itG',  but  hlessedness  a.nA  rewi i rd.  Ut 
which  punishment  and  misery  are  antagonist  terms." — 
WoRDswouTH  in  loG. :  "The  word  alwi^  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  cbiT  j  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  un- 
used root  DP2? .  to  conceal;  so  that  the  radical  idea  in 
alciv,  as  used  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  indefinite  time;  and 
thus  the  word  comes  to  be  litly  applied  to  this  world,  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  duration;  and  also  to  the  world 
to  come,  of  which  no  end  is  visible,  because  that  world  is 
eternal.  This  consideration  may  perhaps  check  .speculations 
concerning  the  duration  of  future  punishments.  (?)"  But 
this  etymology  of  DPiS  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  alcii' 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hiding  and  concealing,  but  comes 
probably  from  ^ot,  aTj/Ai,  to  hreatlis,  to  It  lino ;  hence  life, 
generation,  age  (like  the  Latin  (Bctim);  then  indefinitely  for 
endless  duration,  eternity, —F.  S.] 

t  [Nota  jiarable  proper.  Comp.  M.  Henbt  :  "We  have 
Lere  a  description  of  the  princess  of  the  last  judgment  in  the 
great  day.  There  are  some  passages  in  it  that  are  paraboli- 
cal ,  aa  the  separating  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and 
the  dialogues  between  the  judge  and  the  persons  judged; 
but  there  is  no  thread  of  similittide  carried  through  the  dis- 
oouTse,  and,  therefore,  it  is  rather  to  be  called  a  draught  or 
delineation  of  the  final  judgment  than  a  pairtble;  it  ic,  as  it 
Were,  the  expl  mation  of  the  former  parables  '—P.  B.1 ' 


ard  of  judgment  will  be  the  question,  how  tlicy  reputed 
and  dealt  with  Christ  in  the  world  ;  how  they  regu- 
lated their  conduct  toward  Him  in  His  own  person, 
and  in  His  unseen  life  in  humanity  as  the  Logos  ; 
how,  therefore,  they  honored  or  dishonored  the  Divine 
in  themselves   and  in  their   fellow-men ;    how  the} 
showed  christological  piety  in  christological  humani- 
ty ;  or  how,  in  short,  they  behaved  toward  Christ  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.     (4)  The  demand  of 
the  judgment  will  be  the  fruit  of  faith  in  Chrl=Tri*ii 
love  of  men,  or  human  love  of  Christ.     Thus  not 
merely,   (a)  doctrinal  faith  ;   or  (6)  external   works 
without  a  root  of  faith — of  actual  trust  in  Christ,  oi 
love  for  the  divine  in  humanity  (done  it  unto  Me„  done 
it  not  unto  Me) ;  (c)  nor  merely  individual  evidences 
of  good ;   but  decided  goodness  in  its  maturity  and 
consistency,  as  it  acknowledged  Christ  or  felt  after 
Him,  in  all  His  concealments,  with  longing  anticipar 
tions.     (5)  The  specific  form  of  the  requirement  will 
be  the  requirement  of  the  fruit  of  mercy  and  compas- 
sion ;  for  the  foundation  of  redemption  is  grace,  and 
faith  in  redeeming  grace  must  ripen  into  the  fruits  of 
compassion :  see  this  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Sancti- 
fied mercy,  however,  is  only  a  concrete  expression  for 
perfected  holiness  generally,  or  the  sanctificatioa 
of  Christ  ill  the  life ;    see  Rev.   xxi.  8 ;  xxii.   15. 
(6)  The  finished  fruit  of  faith  and  disposition  is  iden- 
tical with  the  man  himself,  ripe  for  judgment.    (7)  The 
judgment  appears  to  be  already  internally  decided  by 
the  relation  which  men  have  assumed  toward  Christ, 
or  the  character  which  they  have  borne ;  but  it  is 
pubHshed  openly  by  the  separation  of  those  who  are 
unhke,  and  the  gathering  together  of  all  who  are  like ; 
it  is  continued  in  the  sentence  which  illustrates  the 
judgment  by  words,  and  confirms  it  by  the  extorted 
confession  of  conscience ;  it  is  consummated  by  the 
fact  of  the  one  company  inheriting  the  kingdom,  and 
the  other  departing  to  the  everlasting  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.     (8)  This  perfected  sep- 
aration impUes  also  the  total  change  of  the  earth :  on 
the  one  side,  the  view  opens  upon  the  finished  king- 
dom of  God  ;  on  the  other,  the  view  opens  upon  hell, 
now  unsealed  for  the  lost.     (9)  The  tune  of  the  judg- 
ment is  the  final   and   critical    period  in  which  all 
preparatory   judgments   are   consummated:   (a)  the 
judgments  of  human  history  in  this  world ;  (b)  the 
judgments  in  Hades  in  the  other  world  {see  Luke  xvi. 
19);  (c)  the  great  judgments  which  will  begin  at  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  (see  chs.  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  Rev. 
XX.  1  sqq.).    The  more  precise  description  of  the  form 
of  this  crisis  is  found  in  Rev.  xx.  7-1 5. 

As  symbolical  features  of  the  scene,  we  may  notice 
prominently : — (1)  The  enthronization  of  the  Son  of 
Man  upon  the  judgmentrseat :  a  figure  of  His  perfected 
victorious  glory  (1  Cor.  xv.  25).  (2)  The  admmistra- 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  the  separating  shepherd : 
for  He  is  still  a  shepherd ;  and  one  great  reason  of 
the  judgment  is  the  perfecting  of  the  redemption  of 
the  good,  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  (Rev.  xxi.). 
(3)  The  sheep  and  the  goats,  with  their  separation, 
expressing  the  nature  of  their  respective  characters, 
as  now  perfectly  stamped  upon  them  in  the  resurreo 
tion.  (4)  The  placing  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left;  all  the  ideal  characteristics  of  the  judged  being 
exhibited  as  personal  relationship  to  Christ,  and  the 
whole  sequel  of  the  judgment  bemg  thus  presented 
m  one  anticipatory  act  of  decisive  division.  (5)  The 
colloquy  of  the  Judge  and  the  judged :  a  disclosure 
of  humility,  on  whicih  the  piety  of  the  pious  rests ; 
and  of  pride,  on  which  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked 
rests ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  exhibition  of  'it» 
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»ft  repeated  trath,  that  meu  will  judge  themaelTes  by 
their  own  words. 

2.  The  historical  judgment  of  Christ  will  be  the 
limple,  though  solemn  revelation*  of  that  spiritual 
judgment  which,  as  to  its  beginning,  is  already  de- 
cided in  difference  of  character.  It  is  the  last  quiet 
perfecting  of  a  state  already  ripe  and  over-ripe.  The 
blessed  of  the  Father  are  already  filled  with  blessing ; 
and  the  kingdom,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
beforn  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  already  in  full 
glory,  fmding  now  in  the  glorification  of  the  world, 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  its  new  form.  The  ac- 
cursed are  also,  on  their  part,  penetrated  by  the 
curse ;  anc  the  hell  to  which  they  go  is  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  in  its  consummation,  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  light  and  consigned  to  its  proper  place. 
"From  the  fall  of  Satan  downward  the  eternal  fire 
began  to  work  on  him  and  his  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  this  development,  there  is  going  on  in  humanity 
also  a  great  spiritual  torment,  a  great  fellowship  in 
his  destruction." 

3.  "  The  coming  of  Christ  would  not  be  histori- 
cally that  which  it  was  to  be,  if  it  were  not  at  the 
same  time  spiritual ;  it  would  not  be  spiritually  that 
which  it  was  to  be,  If  it  were  not  historical  also." 

4.  Concerning  the  succession  of  the  aeons  or 
epochs  of  which  Rev.  xiv.  11  ;  ch.  xix.  3  ;  xxi. ;  xxii. ; 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  26-28,  speak,  nothing  more  is  here 
Buid.  But  in  the  fai);  aiiu;/ios  unlimited  intensity  is 
the  first  point,  unlimited  extension  the  second  (for  an 
endless  existence  is  also  imaginable  as  endlessly  tor- 
mented), and  hence  the  opposite  conception  also  must 
be  understood  in  the  religious  and  dynamic  sense. 

6.  OiTO  VON  Gerlach  :  "  The  circumstance  that 
the  righteous  also  stand  before  the  Judge,  while  the 
contrary  seems  to  be  stated  in  John  v.  24 ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  2,  is  no  serious  difficulty.  For,  every  one  must 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v. 
10 ;  comp.  John  ilL  15) ;  although  the  Christian 
knows  full  weU  that  he  wiU  be  no  more  hurt  by  the 
last  judgment  than  he  was  by  those  earlier  judgments 
which  fell  upon  him  in  common  with  the  wicked." 
We  must  carefully  distinguish  therefore  between 
judgment  to  condenmation  and  judgment  generally. 
The  manifestation  of  the  good  wiU  be  the  concrete 
judgment  of  the  ungodly. 

6.  Prepared  for  you.  —  Gteelach  :  "  From  the 
foundation  of  the  world  :  this  shows  that  the  reward 
in  the  future  life  will  be  a  reward  oi  grace.  The /or- 
which  follows  states  the  ground  of  vocation  to  bles- 
sedness oidy  so  far  as  the  works  which  the  Lord 
mentions  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  faith."  It 
should  be  said  rather,  "  bear  witness  to  His  life  in 
believers ; "  for  the  final  judgment  will  be  not  mere- 
ly the  confirmation  of  justification,  but  its  perfected 
development  in  life. 

7.  "  Christ  manifestly  assumes  the  personal  ex- 
istence of  the  devil,  when  he  says  that  wicked  men 
(fill  sufler  the  same  doom  with  him."     Heubner. 

[8.  "  The  great  facts  of  the  divine  retribution," 
Bays  MOEEISON,  "  the  eternal  bliss  of  the  righteous, 
the  eternal  woe  of  the  wicked,  are  indisputable, 
and  the  images  of  uplifting  or  appalling  grandeur 
in  which  they#re  enveloped  cannot  act  too  power- 
fully on  the  heart  of  man.  But  the  particulars, 
the  blissful  or  terrible  details,  are  wisely  withheld 
from  our  mind,  which  in  its  present  state  of  knowl- 
jdge  could  not  comprehend  them,  and  would  only 

♦  [Not:  the  grand  and  awful  revelation  (Edinb.  trsl.). 
In  (ierman :  die  einfachet  wenn  auch  /eierliche  Enthul- 

iUTU/l 


be  confounded  or  misled  by  any  description  of  them 
in  human  language. " — P.  S.] 

[9.  There  is  an  eternal  election  to  life,  but  no 
eternal  foreordination  to  perdition  (except  as  a  »ec 
ondary  or  conditional  and  prospective  decree) ;  ther* 
is  a  book  of  fife,  but  no  book  of  death.  But  "  they 
who  will  serve  the  devil  must  share  with  him  in  tht 
end."— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTIOAL. 

The  great  judgment  in  its  comprehensive  impor 
tance:  1.  A  judgment  upon  the  whole  world ;  2.  a 
whole  world  of  judgment  (all  judgments  summed  up 
in  one).  Or :  1.  The  Judge  of  the  world  (the  Son 
of  Man,  whom  the  world  judged,  now  in  His  glory) ; 
2.  the  judged ;  3.  the  separation,  and  the  twofold 
sentence ;  4.  the  end  and  issue  of  all. — The  judg' 
ment  of  the  world  as  the  last  great  revelation :  1.  Ol 
the  great  Judge  ;  2.  of  the  great  judgment;  3.  of 
the  great  redemption. — The  last  judgment,  the  greai 
epiphany,  Titus  ii.  13  ;  and  the  end  of  the  world. — 
Christ  at  that  day  will  seal  and  finish  His  Pastoral 
office. — The  Son  of  Man  one  with  the  Judge  of  the 
world:  1.  The  Son  of  Man  is  Judge  of  all ;  or,  the 
divinity  of  the  destiny  of  man.*  2.  The  Judge  of 
all  is  the  Son  of  Man;  or,  the  humanity  of  the  di- 
vine  judgment. — Christ  is  all  in  all  in  the  judgment : 
1.  He  is  the  Judge ;  2.  He  is  the  Law,  according  to 
which  judgment  is  pronounced  (whether  He  was  or 
was  not  regarded  in  His  brethren) ;  3.  He  is  Himself 
thii  Retribution: — (a)  the  recompense  of  the  good; 
(b)  the  loss  of  the  wicked.  —  Individuality  reigns 
throughout  the  judgment :  1.  All  the  fundamental 
lav  s  of  holy  hfe  appear  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  2. 
the  spirit  and  work  of  men  are  manifest  in  personal 
characteristics  ;  8.  blessedness  and  perdition  are  seen 
in  the  fellowship  of  persons. — Christ,  once  crucified, 
wiU  speak  as  the  King  in  the  judgment. — The  dis- 
tinctions in  the  divine  decrees  of  salvation  and  perdi- 
tion :  1.  Blessedness  was  prepared  for  men  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world ;  2.  condemnation  (the  por- 
tion of  the  wicked  with  the  devil  and  his  angels)  not 
till  the  end  of  the  world. — Christ  will  at  that  day 
judge  the  divinity  of  our  faith  by  its  Christlike  hu- 
manity, its  sacred  mercy — according  to  its  fruits. — 
Men's" good  or  evil  treatment  of  the  suffering  Christ 
in  suffering  humanity :  1.  As  the  Christ  'm  need :  (a) 
hungry,  and  fed  or  not  fed ;  (b)  thirsty,  and  given  to 
drink  or  not ;  (c)  a  stranger,  and  taken  in  or  not.  2.  As 
the  Christ  in  suffering :  (a)  naked  (poor),  and  clothed 
or  not ;  (6)  sickf  (wretched),  and  visited  or  not ;  (c) 
in  prison  (banished,  persecuted,  condemned),  and  re- 
ceiving fellowship  or  not. — Have  ye  taken  in  Christ, 
though  in  strange  garments?  In  the  strange  gai^ 
ments  :  1.  Of  nationality ;  2.  of  rehgion ;  8.  of  confes- 
sion (or  denomination) ;  4.  of  scholastic  termmology.| 

♦[Not:  "of  Bis  (Christ's)  hwman  decrees,"  as  the 
Ertinb.  tral.  renders  ''die  G'nttUchkeit  der  (not;  Seiner) 
mensehUchen  BesUtmnv/ng"  {i.  e.,  destiny,  end). — P.  8.] 

+  [For  which  the  Edinb.  trsl.  reads  ricA,— evidently  a  ty- 
pographical error.] 

%  [Der  religloaen  Sclmlspraehe,  the  language  of  different 
theological  schools,  but  not  ''denominational  language" 
(as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  it);  for  this  would  be  identical  with 
the  preceding  confession,  which  the  Germans  use  ii-  the  sam€ 
sense  in  which  wo  use  denomination.  Dr.  T-ange  refers  to 
theoretical  theological  differences  as  distinct  from  practical 
religious  differences.  Many  disputes  in  the  Christian  Church 
arc  mere  logomachies,  and  disappear,  if  they  are  divested  of 
thoir  learning,  and  the  parties  are  brought  face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart  in  prayer  or  good  works  as  Christian  brethren 
-P.  8.1 
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— Tl.e  marks  of  good  works  which  Christ  will  recog- 
nise :  1.  The  works  oi faith,  which  have,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  regarded  Him  in  the  brethren  ;  2. 
true  works  of  faith,  which  have  beheld  Christ  in 
men,  and  treated  them  accordingly,  in  actions  (and 
not  in  dogmas  only) ;  8.  works  resting  on  the  ground 
jf  a  true  Immility,  which,  wrought  by  the  Spirit, 
knows  not  what  good  it  has  wrought. — Christ,  as  the 
Judge,  will  bring  to  light  the  most  hidden  roots  of 
life,  and  principles  of  judgment :  the  humiUty  of  the 
gudly,  and  the  self-righteousness  of  the  ungodly. — 
The  great  redemption  and  the  great  judgment  are  the 
consummation  and  complement  of  each  other. — The 
great  contrast  in  the  issue  of  men's  ways  and  pur- 
poses :  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  and  the  fire  of 
Satan. — A  nd  these  shall  go  away  :  let  us  never  for- 
get the  terrible  end. 

Starke : — Mark,  ye  scoffers,  Christ  will  surely 
come  to  judgment;  2  Pet.  iii.  4. — Quesrtel:  The  sin- 
ner may  do  his  best  now  to  fly  from  the  presence  of 
God ;  but  he  must  finally  make  his  appearance  be- 
fore His  judgment-seat,  Rom.  xiv.  10. —  CaTistein: 
That  the  faithful  will  themselves  stand  before  the 
tribunal,  is  by  no  means  a  contradiction  to  their  high 
prerogative  of  judging  the  world  as  spiritual  kings, 
and  of  being  as  it  were  assessors  of  the  Judge,  1 
Cor.  vi.  2. —  Greg,  Naaianz. :  Nulla  re  inter  orriTies 
ita  colitur  Deus  ui  misericordid. — Hedinger  :  Good 
works  shall  be  compensated,  as  if  they  had  been  done 
to  Chr'st.  —  Cansiein  :  Believers  remain  humble,  even 
in  their  glorification. — The  best  good  works  are  those 
which  are  done  in  hearty  simplicity,  and  almost  un- 
thought  of — The  blessed  lose  none  of  their  honor 
through  their  humility ;  God  glories  in  them  all  the 
more. — How  great  the  love  of  Jesus,  thus  to  call  the 
faithful  His  own  brethren  !  —  If  he  must  go  into 
eternal  fire  to  whom  Christ  says, "  I  was  naked,  etc.," 
what  place  shaU  receive  him  to  whom  He  will  have 
to  say,  "  I  was  clothed,  and  ye  stripped  Me  ?  "  Ati- 
gustine. — Neglect  of  doing  good  is  a  grievous  sin, 
Jas.  iv.  17. — Luther :  That  the  ungodly  will  not  con- 
fess to  their  neglect  of  doing  good,  only  reveals  the 
darkness  and  wretchedness  of  their  minds,  which 
made  them  refuse  to  know,  in  the  time  of  grace, 
either  Christ  or  His  members ;  the  thought  they  had 
concerning  Christ  in  their  lifetime  will  be  most 
strongly  declared  in  the  judgment. — No  excuse  will 
stand  rn  the  day  of  judgment. —  Canstein  :  The  eter- 
nal rebeUion  of  the  lost  against  God's  holy  will,  will 
be  great  part  of  their  eternal  woe. — Wretched  prince 
of  darkness  !  who  cannot  defend  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants from  the  pains  of  hell. 

Gerlach  .- — Two  things  must  be  specially  mark- 
ed in  the  proceedings  of  the  judgment :  the  division 
of  all  men  into  two  parts  or  fellowships,  and  that  for 
eternity ;  and  then  the  tokens  which  will  be  found 
on  those  whom  the  Lord  will  accept — self-forgetting, 
humble,  brotherly  love. — Faith  alone  justifies  and 
saves  (Rom.  iii.  22,  24,  28  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9) ;  but  that 
only  is  true  faith  which  works  by  love  (Gal.  v.  6  ; 
Jas.  ii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.).  Yet  we  must  avoid  the  old 
confusion  which  identifies  righteousness  and  salva- 
tion.— The  Christian,  in  his  course,  looks  not  back 
upon  the  past  (what  he  has  done),  but  forward  to  the 
goal,  Phil.  iii.  13,  14. — Ye  cursed,  who  wilfully  re- 
mained under  the  curse  of  the  law  from  which  I  re- 
deemed you,  Deut.  xxvii.  26 ;  Gal.  iii.  13.  [The 
curse,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  does  not 
merely  signify  condemuableness,  but  consummate 
ripeness  for  condemnation.] — Not  "  Te  cursed  of  My 
Father : "  their  owr  acts,  and  not  the  Father,  brought 


I  their  curse  upon  them. — The  everlasting  fire  which 
I  was  prepared  (not /or  you,  but) /or  the  devil. — Chni- 
j  sostom :  I  prepared  for  you  the  kingdom,  the  fire  for 
I  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  ye  have  plunged  into  thi« 
fire,  and  it  is  now  yours. — Indeed,  the  fire  was  not 
from  eternity  prepared  for  the  devil ;  but  the  differ- 
ence is,  that   men  were   redeemed.  —  The   second 
death. 

lAsco : — The  inseparable  connection  between  loT« 
to  Christ  and  love  to  the  brethren. — Departure  from 
Jesus,  the  doom  of  the  unloving. — Their  mind  wa» 
Uke  the  devil's  ;  hence  they  share  his  doom. 

Heubner  ' — Remember  always  the  hymn :  Di^ 
iroB,  dies  ilia* — Ask  often  of  thy  soul,  where  will 
the  Lord  finally  place  thee. — The  kingdom  is  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  into  which  the  kingdom  of  grace 
has  changed. — Prepared :  the  blessedness  of  the 
good,  the  end  of  creation. — Leo  Magn. :  The  pas 
sion  of  Christ  if  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world. — 
Luther :  It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  thou  wouldst  have 
done  much  good  to  Christ,  if  thou  art  not  doing  it 
to  these,  the  wretched.- — Unchristian,  evil  tendencies 
invariably  end  in  communion  with  Satan. 

Theremin  : — Of  blessedness  and  condemnation. 
— Niemann : — The  glory  of  Christ  in  the  judgment; 
He  will  be  glorious :  1.  In  His  power ;  2.  in  His  omni- 
science ;  3.  in  His  righteousness  ;  4.  in  His  grace. — 
Kniewel :  f  How  firm  faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  judgment  sanctifies  and  glorifies  earthly  life.  It 
produces  in  us  ;  1.  A  holy  fear  of  God;  2.  genuine 
love ;  3.  sound  hope. — IJrdseke : — The  great  day  of 
the  kingdom  a  glorious  day,  an  all-decisive  day,  an 
inevitable  day,  and  a  day  profoundly  mysterious. — 
The  same  : — The  threefold  judgment — in  the  heart, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  great  day. — Rein- 
hard : — That  we  may  not  fear  the  day  of  judgment, 
we  must  have  our  hearts  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  love  to  man. — Bachmann  : — The  last  judg- 
ment in  its  glory.— iVatorjO ; — God  will  reward  every 
one  according  to  his  works. 

[W.  BcEKiTT  (condensed) :  The  general  judg- 
ment: 1.  The  Person  judging,  the  Son  of  Man  ;  2. 
the  persons  judged,  good  and  bad ;  the  one  called 
sheep,  for  their  iimocency  and  meekness ;  the  other 
goats,  for  their  unruliness  and  uncleanness ;  8.  the 
manner  of  His  coming  to  judgment,  most  august  and 
glorious  in  His  person  and  attendance ;  4.  the  work 
of  the  Judge  :  (a)  He  will  gather  all  nations,  persona 
of  all  nations,  sects,  classes,  and  conditions  of  man ; 
(6)  He  will  divide  them,  as  a  shepherd  his  sheep, — 
a  final  separation  of  the  godly  and  the  wicked ;  (c) 
He  will  pronounce  the  sentence,  of  absolution  of  the 
righteous,  and  condemnation  of  the  wicked ;  5.  tha 
final  issue. — Christ  personal  is  not  the  object  of  our 

*  [This  awfully  sublime  hymn  ol  nn  humble  medlfflval 
monk,  Thomas  a  Celano  (about  1250_),  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  (if  Latin  church  poetry,  and  sounds  like  the  trum- 
pet of  the  final  judgement  which  will  rouse  the  dead  fntm 
their  sleep  of  centuries.  Each  word  contains  a  distinct 
sound  and  sentiment;  the  ear  and  the  heart  are  carried  od 
step  by  step  with  irresistible  force,  and  skeptical  reiison  it- 
self must  bow  before  the  general  judgment  as  an  awful,  fni- 
pending  reality  which  will  confront  at  Last  every  individual 
The  Dies  tree  is  introduced  with  great  elTect  in  Goethe'l 
Faust.  There  are  over  70  German,  and  many  English  tra  is- 
lations  (by  Walter  Scott,  Trench,  Davidson,  Coles,  wha 
alone  furnished  13,  etc  )  of  this  p'ant  hymn,  as  it  is  called 
but  none  comes  up  fully  to  the  majestic  force  and  ovorpow 
ering  music  of  ihe  original.  It  has  given  rise  also  to  som< 
of  the  best  jiulginent  hymns  in  modern  languages,  and  to  fo 
mous  musical  compositions  of  Palestrina,  Pergolese,  Haydn 
Oherubini.  Weber,  and  Mozart. —P.  S.] 

t  [A  preacher  in  Danzig,  not  to  be  confounded  (as  i 
done  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.)  with  Kwlnoel,  tho  commentator.* 
P.  8.] 
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pity  and  charity,  but  Christ  mystical  is  exposed  to 
want  and  necessity. — Christ  keeps  a  faithful  record 
of  all  our  acts  of  pious  charity,  when  we  have  for- 
gotten them. — Christ  calls  His  poorest  members :  My 
irethr<m. — God  is  the  author  and  procurer  of  man's 
happiness  ("  ye  blessed  of  My  Father  .  .  .  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundaiion  of  the 
Korld,"  ver.  34) ;  but  man  only  is  the  author  of  his 
own  misery  ("  ye  cursed,  .  .  .  for  the  devil"  etc., 
/er.  41). — Sins  of  omission  are  damning  as  well  as 
Bins  of  conmiission  (vers.  42-45). — The  one  sin  of 
unmercifulness  is  enough  to  damn  a  person,  because 
it  deprives  him  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel. — If  the 
uncharitable  shall  be  damned,  where  shall  the  cruel 
appear  ? — Matthew  Henet  (condensed) : — The  gen- 
eral judgment :  1.  The  appearance  of  the  Judge  in 
the  bright  cloud  of  glory  and  with  the  myriads  of 
angels  as  His  attendants  and  mmisters ;  2.  the  ap- 
pearing of  all  the  children  of  men  before  Him  ;  3. 
the  separation  j  4.  the  process  of  judgment :  (a)  the 
glory  conferred  upon  the  righteous :  they  are  called 
blessed  and  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  on  account 
of  their  works  of  charity  done  in  faith  and  humiUty, 
the  grace  of  God  enabUng  them  thereto  ;  (5)  the  con- 
ieronation  of  the  wicked :  JDepartfrom  Me,  ye  mrsed, 
etc. — every  word  has  terror  in  it,  like  that  of  the 
trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai,  waxing  louder  and  louder, 


every  accent  more  and  more  dokful.  The  reason  oi 
this  sentence :  omission  of  works  of  charity,  5.  Exe 
cution  of  the  sentence.  Thus  life  and  deal  i,  good 
and  evil,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  are  set  before  us, 
that  we  may  choose  our  way. — (Dr.  Thomas  Scott  in 
loc.  makes  excellent  practical  remarks,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  hints  or  short  heads.) — D.  Brown  :  Heaven 
and  hell  are  suspended  upon  the  treatment  of  Christ 
and  of  those  mysterious  ministrations  to  the  Lord  of 
glory  as  disguised  in  the  person  of  His  followers.— 
True  love  of  Christ  goes  in  search  of  Him,  hastening 
to  embrace  and  to  cherish  Him,  as  He  wanders 
through  this  bleak  and  cheerless  world  in  His  perse- 
cuted cause  and  needy  people. — To  do  nothing  for 
Christ  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation. — (I  have 
examined  also  the  Fathers  on  this  section  and  read 
through  the  Catena  Aurea  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but 
find  them  far  less  rich  than  I  expected,  and  consid. 
erably  inferior  to  the  practical  comments  of  Protest- 
ant expounders  above  quoted.  Some  of  their  views 
are  inserted  in  the  Exeg.  Notes.  Augustine  dwells  at 
length  on  ver.  46  to  refute  Origen's  view  of  a  finaj 
salvation  of  aU,  even  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
tries  to  solve  the  dlffl'culty  that  the  wicked  can  be 
capable  of  suffering  bodily  and  spiritual  pain,  aud 
yet  be  incapab'e  of  death  Comp.  De  civ't,  Dei,  xxi, 
3.)— P.  S.] 


PART    SIXTH 


Jbstjs  in  the  Consummation   of  His  High-Priesthood;    or,  the  History  of  tiie 

Passion. 


ChAPTEES  XXVI.  AND  XXVII. 

(Mark  xiv.  and  xv. ;  Luke  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  John  xii  -xix.) 

The  prophetic  office  of  Jesus  was  historically  finished  in  His  eschatological  discourses :  m  the  history  of 
His  sufferings.  His  high-priestly  office,  as  to  its  historical  aspect,  was  completed.  It  was  necessary,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  idea  of  the  high-priestly  sufferings  should  be  prominent  in  all  the 
Evangehsts ;  but  we  find  it  made  specially  prominent  in  the  account  of  Matthew.  Thus  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  fallen  priesthood  in  Israel  determined  to  put  Him  to  death  (ch.  xxvi.  3,  etc.) ; 
and  he  most  sharply  of  all  delineates  the  traitor  who  dehvered  Him  up.  Matthew  alone  mentions  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  as  the  price  of  Him  who  was  sold.  In  Matthew's  account  of  the  Supper,  aud  in 
his  alone,  it  is  said  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  availed  for  His  people,  sh  &(f>einv  afiapriwy  (ver.  28), 
The  struggle  in  Gethsemane  is  described  with  particular  minuteness ;  and  the  threefold  repetition  of  the 
same  prayer  is  expressly  recorded.  The  reproof  of  Simon  Peter  when  he  drew  his  sword,  the  declai  a. 
tion  that  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  might  be  summoned  to  help — that  is.  the  exhibition  of  our  I  ord'j 
voluntary  submission  at  that  time — occur  in  Matthew,  and  scarcely  in  any  other.  (Comp.  John  xTtli. 
11.)  The  suicide  of  Judas,  and  the  history  of  the  field  of  blood,  are  peculiar  to  Matthew  (ch.  xxvii, 
8-10):  as  also,  Pilate's  wife's  dream  (ver.  19),  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands,  the  people's  invocation  of 
the  curse  on  themselves  (vers.  24,  26),  and  specially  the  blasphemy  against  Christ  on  the  cross  (ver.  43). 
The  rending  of  the  vaU  of  the  temple  is  recorded  chiefly  by  Mark  also ;  but  the  specific  meaning  of  thij 
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event  is  unfolded  only  by  Matthew  (vers.  51-53).  So  also  is  the  very  important  circumstance  of  thi 
sealing  and  watch  set  by  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  sepulchre.  Thus  in  his  Gospel  Christ  appears  from  th» 
beginning  as  sacrificed,  and  in  purpose  destroyed  by  the  corrupt  high-priesthood ;  and  the  signs  of  pra 
pitiation  in  His  death  are  made  sharply  prominent.  On  the  other  hand,  many  dramatic  traits  of  th« 
synoptical  Gospels  are  given  very  briefly  by  Matthew.  Like  Mark  and  Luke,  he  on^te  the  washing  of 
the  feet  (John  xiil  1  sqq.),  and  records  instead  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  He  passes  over  the  con 
tention  of  the  disciples,  Luke  xxii.  24 ;  and  the  further  expansion  of  the  warning  to  Peter,  John  xiii 
36 ;  Luke  xxii.  SI.  Like  them  also,  he  omits  the  farewell  discourses  in  John.  (Mark  alone  gives  tht 
account  of  the  young  man  who  fled,  ch.  xiv.  61.)  Matthew,  with  the  other  Synoptists,  says  nothing  of 
the  examination  before  Annas,  John  xviii.  13,  or  of  the  details  of  the  examination  before  Pilate,  John 
xviii.  29.  He  omits  also  the  sending  to  Herod,  which  Luke  records,  ch.  xxiii.  1 ;  the  scourging,  John 
xix.  1 ;  the  transaction  between  Pilate  and  the  Council  concerning  the  title,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  John 
xix.  19 ;  tlie  Saviour's  words  to  the  weeping  women,  Luke  xxiii.  27 ;  His  last  saying  to  His  mother, 
John  xix.  25  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  John  xix.  31,  efc. 

Of  all  the  words  from  the  cross,  Matthew  records  only  the  exclamation,  "  My  God,  My  God ! "  and 
he  alone  makes  the  observation,  that  Jesus  departed  with  a  loud  cry.  In  these,  as  in  similar  traits, 
Mark  approaches  him  most  nearly ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  in  Matthew  the  thought  of  the  high-priestly 
Buffering  is  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  whole  narrative. 

Ab  it  respects  t!ie  chronology,  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  temple,  on  Tuesday  evening,  after  His 
great  condemning  discourse,  had  introduced  the  final  crisis.  We  have  seen  how  much  more  probable 
it  is  that  Jesus  announced  on  Wednesday  to  His  disciples,  that  after  two  days  He  should  be  crucified, 
than  that  He  announced  it  late  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  refers  the  session  of  the  Council,  Matt.  xxvi. 
3,  to  Wednesday  (not  to  Tuesday  night,  Leben  Jem,  ii.  3,  p.  1307).  From  this  fixed  date  the  narrative 
goes  back  to  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  which  took  place  some  days  before — that  is,  on  the  evening  ot 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.  Then  follows  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  on  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread — that  is,  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  morning  of  Thursday,  ch.  xxvi.  17.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  Nisan,  the  beginning  of  the  15th,  comes  the  Passover  itself 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  Si/noptists  and  John  in  the  ac 
count  of  the  Passover.*  As  the  Synoptists  agree  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  at  the 
legal  time  with  His  disciples,  it  is  John  who  gives  rise  to  a  seeming  difference ;  and  the  discussion  of 
the  question  might  therefore  be  deferred.     It  is  better,  however,  to  attempt  a  brief  settlement  at  once. 

On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, — that  is,  on  the  14th  Nisan, — the  paschal  feast  was,  according 
to  Matthew,  made  ready.     On  that  day  the  leavened  bread  was  to  be  removed.     On  the  evening  of  that 

•  Comp.  on  this  Intricate  question  Winee  :  Reahcdrierlmch,  sub  Pascha  ;  db  Wette,  and  Mbtee  :  on  John  xli.  1  • 
xill.  1;  xviii.  28,  and  the  other  disputed  passages;  Bleek:  Beitrdgezur  Evangelien-Kriiik,^,\t}1;  Wieselee;  Chrono- 
logitche  Synapse,  p.  839;  Ebeaed  :  KHUk  der  Erang,  Geichickte;   Weizel:  Die  christliclie  Pasehafeier  der  eraten 

Jahrhunderte ;   Lange  :   Leben  Jesu,  i,  p.  187;  ii.  p.  1166,  and  Oeschiehte  des  Apo>.t^  ,.  Zeiialters,  i.  p.  71. [Also  Gust. 

Betffaeth:  Chronotogia  Sacra.  Unterauclmngen  uber  d<is  Geburtsja/ir  des  llerrn,  Leipz.  1846,  pp,  119-148;  and 
among  English  worlcs,  E.  Geebwell  :  Dissertations  upon  the  PHncipies  and  Arrangement  of  an  Efarmony  of  tM 
Go8pels,1i  ed.  Oxf.  1837,  4  vols.;  vol.  iii.  p.  13S  sqq.;  Alford:  Com.,  on  J/ri^i.  xxvi.  17-19  (p.  248  sqq.);  Eobinson: 
JTarmony.  etc. ;  Sam.  I.  Andrews:  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon  tlie  Earth,  New  Torlj,  1863,  pp,  425-460.  Of  English  wri- 
ters Andrews,  Eobinson,  and  Wordsworth  apree  with  Dr.  Lange's  view  tliat  Christ  ate  the  regnLir  Jewish  Passover  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  of  Ni.ian,  and  was  crucified  on  Friday  the  15th,  the  first  day  of  the  feast-  while 
Greswell,  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others,  side  with  the  opposite  view  according  to  which  Christ  instituted  the  holy  commu- 
nion (either  in  connection  with  the  real,  or  a  merely  anticipatory  passover,  or  a  naoxa  fivriiioreuTtKou  as  distinct  from 
the  Trdaxa  eiaifiov,  or  an  ordinary  meal— for  their  views  difT.T  in  these  detRils)  on  the  18th  of  Nisan  (Thursday  evening), 
»na  died  on  the  14th  (Friday  afternoon)  when  the  paschal  lamb,  of  which  He  was  the  type,  was  slain  and  the  Jewish  Paffl- 
over  proper  began.  Scyfl'arth  agrees  with  the  latter  as  to  the  date  of  the  month,  but  differs  from  both  parties  and  from  the 
entire  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the  day  of  the  week,  by  putting  the  crucifixion  on  a  Thursday  instead  of 
Friday,  and  by  extending  the  Saviour's  rest  in  the  grave  to  the  full  extent  of  three  days  and  three  nights  till  Sunday 
morning.  [See  below,  p.  457.)  The  chronological  dilBcultj  concerning  the  true  date  of  Christ's  death  and  the  true  char- 
icter  of  His  last  Supper  divides  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  but  was  not  made  an  article  of  faith  in  cither.  The  Greek 
writers  generally  hold  that  Christ,  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass- 
over (the  14th  of  Nisan),  and  hence  the  Greek  Church  uses  leavened  bread  In  the  Eucharist  The  Latin  Church,  nsilg 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  assumes  that  Christ  Himself  used  it  at  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  and  tliat  He 
«te  therefore  the  true  Paschal  Supper  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  died  on  the  day 
following.  In  this  whole  controversy  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  Jewish  day  commenced  six  hcurs 
before  the  Julian  day,  and  run  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
that  the  day  when  Christ  instituted  the  holy  communion,  embraces  the  whole  history  of  tho  passion,  orudfliion  >li<! 
Iiarial.— P.  S.T 
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day,  before  six  o'clock,  and  thus  at  the  point  of  transition  from  tlie  14th  Nisan  to  the  '.uth,  the  lega 
Passover  was  introduced  by  the  feet-washing.  This  explains  the  representation  of  John.  (1)  John  xiii 
1-4:  *  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  .  .  .  Jesus  riseth  from  supper,  and  layelh  aside  His  garments" 
(that  is,  to  perform  the  washing).  The  feast  itself  began  about  six  o'clock ;  and  it  would  be  Terj 
Btrange  if  the  expression,  "before  the  feast,"  must  be  made  to  mean  "a  day  before."  It  would  b« 
much  nearer  to  say,  "  some  minutes  before ; "  *  but  the  real  meaning  is,  "  an  indefinite  time  previous." 
(2)  John  xiii.  27 :  Jesus  said  to  Judas,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly  ;  "  and  some  present  thought  that 
hn  was  commanded  to  go  at  once,  before  the  opening  of  the  feast,  and  buy  what  provisions  were  neces 
sarr  for  it.  But  they  covdd  not  possibly  have  entertained  such  a  thought,  if  the  whole  of  the  next  daj 
had  been  open  to  them  for  the  purpose ;  although  it  was  a  very  natural  one,  if  the  time  allowed  for  se- 
cular purposes  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.f  (3)  John,  ch.  xviii.  28,  narrates  that  the  Jews,  on  ths 
morning  of  the  crucifixion,  might  not  enter  with  Jesus  into  the  Prsetorium,  "  lest  tliey  should  be  defied, 
hut  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover  "  (iw'  'Iva  <pdycf(Ti  t!>  ira<Txa).  Since  the  defilement  occasioned  by 
entering  a  Gentile  house  lasted  only  one  day,  they  might  very  well  have  gone  into  the  Praetorium,  and 
yet  eat  the  Passover  after  six  o'clock ;  for  the  defilement  would  cease  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.^ 
But,  if  they  had  eaten  the  Passover  the  evening  before,  they  could  not  have  entered  the  hall  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  Nisan,  lest  they  should  desecrate  the  paschal  feast.  John  uses  here  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  expression,  in  the  brief  form,  <payiiv  §  ri  iricTxa.  Wieseler  thinks  Trao-xa  an  unusual 
and  peculiar  form,  and  understands  it  of  the  Chagigah  [feast-offering]  on  the  15th  Nisan;  others  refer 
it  to  the  whole  paschal  feasts,  Dent.  xvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  22 :  "  they  did  eat  the  paschal  feast  sevei, 
days,  offering  peace  offerings ; "  but  the  peculiarity,  we  think,  lies  in  the  (payeiv,  meaning  the  contina- 
ance  of  the  paschal  feast.  Examples  of  such  concise  expressions  are  frequent  enough,  e.  g.,  to  eat  fiiJi 
for  to  fast ;  to  celebrate  Christmas  (Weihnacht)  for  Christmas-day  (Christtag)  etc. J  (4)  John  xix.  3]  ■ 
The  Jews  urged  on  the  burial  of  the  crucified,  that  the  bodies  might  not  hang  upoL  the  crosses  or.  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  of  preparation.  Wieseler ;  The  day  of  preparation,  TiupaaKivii,  does  not  signify  the 
preparation  before  the  Passover,  but  before  the  first  sabbath  of  the  Passover.  To  the  Jews,  the  Friday 
was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  preparation ;  and,  if  the  Passover  chanced  to  begin  on  a  Friday, 
the  next  Saturday  or  Sabbath  became  a  high  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  "  That  Sabbath  was  a 
high  day."  From  this  permanent  TrapaaKfvi]  for  the  Sabbath,  John  distinguishes  a  day  of  preparation 
for  the  feast  generally,  John  xiii.  1  and  ver.  29.^" — Other  reasons  alleged  in  favor  of  the  supposed  dif- 


•  [This  is  the  interpretation  of  W.  Baamlein,  the  latest  commentator  on  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  explains  the 
rpb  T^s  kopTr]S  tov  -ndax*^  unnvittelbar  vor  deTji  Pascht^/este,  i.  is.,  iTjimeduttely  before  the  Paee&ver.  Compare  auck 
ixpreesions  as  irph  S^iirvov,  irph  rif^fpas.  Ewald,  however  {CommenUir,  p.  343),  explains  :  '"am  Tagb  vor  dem  Paecha- 
feHte,  i.  6.,  a  day  before  the  Passover  (the  14th  of  Nisan). —  P.  8.] 

t  [Comp.  the  same  argument  more  fully  stated  by  Andeews  :  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  446  — P.  8.] 

X  [LiGHTFOOT,  ad  John  xviii.  28,,make8  the  same  remark. — P.  8.] 

§  [The  German  original  reads  here  and  afterward  (piiynv  for  (payiltt  (infin.  from  ^(payov,  used  as  aor.  ii.  of  sffOieti) 
but  the  Edinb.  trsl.  ought  not  to  have  copied  such  an  obvious  typogrraphical  error.— P.  8.] 

I  [Oomp.  the  remarks  of  Andrews  I.  c.  p.  44T  sqq.,  who  urges  that  John  in  six  out  of  the  nine  times  in  which  he  nsea 
the  word  Tratrxa,  applies  it  to  the  feast  generally;  that  he,  writing  last  of  all  the  Evangelists,  speaks  of  Jewish  rites  inde- 
finitely as  of  things  now  superseded;  that  therefore  the  term,  to  eat  the  Pais&ter,  might  very  well  be  used  by  him  in  a  more 
general  sense  with  reference  to  the  sacrifices  which  followed  the  paschal  supper  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  most  recent 
commentary  on  John^s  Gospel,  by  W.  B;iumlein,  Stuttgart,  1863,  p.  166,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Wieseler,  that 
iraffxa  here  means  the  nS'^STl,  or  feast  offering,  i.  e.,  the  voluntary  sacrifices  of  siieep  or  bullock  which  the  Jews  offered 
on  the  festivals.— P.  8.] 

^  [The  term;  irapatrKevT],  preparation,  occara  six  times  in  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxvii.  62;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiU. 
M;  John  xix.  14,  81,  42),  and  in  all  these  cases  it  means  irpuai^^aTov,  "the  day  before  the  Sabbath,"  as  Mark  xv.  42  ex- 
pressly explains  it.  So  the  Germans  call  Saturday  Scnnabend,  the  8unday-eve.  Hence  it  is  equivalent  to  Friday,  and  so 
rendered  in  Syriac.  The  Jews  observed  Friday  afternoon  from  3  o'clock  as  the  time  for  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  which 
commenced  at  sunset  (Joseph.  Jntiq.  xvi.  6,  2)  The  only  difficulty  is  with  .John  xix.  14;  "  it  was  the  preparation  of 
the  Paesover,^^  which  Dr  Lange  should  have  mentioned  before  John  xix.  81,  as  an  argument  urged  by  the  friends  of  tba 
apposite  view,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  place  the  trial  and  crucifixion  before  the  beginning  of  the  Passover.  But  we  have 
no  clear  proof  that  there  was  a  special  preparation  day  for  a  feast  {a  Passover  eve)  as  well  as  for  the  weekly  sabbath ; 
BooHABT,  Hioros.  p.  567;  Sacri  ecriptores  aliam  Parascevem  seu  Pr(BparatAo%em  iion  nor%nt,  quam  Sabbati.  And, 
then.  If  TrapatTK€vii  became  the  usual  term  for  Friday,  the  phrase  must  mean  the  Friday  of  the  Passover,  i.  e.,  the  pa.schal 
irect,  according  to  the  wider  usage  of  traaxo.  in  John.  Campbell  translates;  "T^f  w  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  paschal 
Blbbath;"  Norton:  "The  preparation  day  of  the  paschal  week."  As  the  14th  of  Nis.in  was  universally  regarded  as  thi 
^ginning  of  the  Pasr'ver,  It  is  very  unlikely  that  John  8ho'<ld  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  it  the  name  of  theprepa- 
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ference  i  f  days  are  these :  (1)  Improbability  of  an  execution  on  a  feast  day.  Against  this  we  hdvt  Rabl 
Akiba ;  Great  transgressors  were  taken  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  they  might  be  put  to  death  at  the 
feast,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  (according  to  Deut.  xvii.  12,  13).  Executions  had  a  religious  chat 
aeter.  They  were  symbols  of  judgment,  for  warning  and  edification.  Sad  analogies  are  the  Spanisk 
a»to  (fo/es  as  popular  religious  festiTala.*  (2)  The  women  prepared  their  spices  on  the  day  of  Jesus' 
death.  But  we  answer  that  on  the  mere  feast  days  (not  Sabbaths)  spices  might  be  prepared,  and  other 
things  might  be  done :  labor  only  was  excluded  (Lev.  xxiii.  1,  8).  (3)  The  Synoptists  as  well  as  John 
describe  the  day  of  Christ's  death  as  irapacrKevh  and  Trpoua/S/SaToj'.  We  answer  that  the  second  of  thesa 
terms  simply  proves  the  day  to  hare  been  Friday. — Thus  all  the  evidences  brought  forward  to  support 
the  theory  of  a  difference  in  the  days  may  be  used  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  urge  the  following  positive  reasons  in  favor  of  our  view :  1.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  Jesus,  led  always  by  the  Father  through  the  path  of  legal  ordinance,  would  celebrate  the 
paschal  feast  a  day  before  the  time,  and  thereby  volurUarily  hasten  His  own  death.  2.  Pilate  releases  a 
prisoner  to  the  Jews  eV  rti  wa.trx<^,  John  xviii.  39.  3.  John,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Quarto- 
dedmans  of  the  Easter  controversy,  kept  the  feast  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  therefore  at 
the  same  tmie  with  the  Jews.  i.  The  argument  used  by  the  Fathers,  Clemens  and  Hippolytus,  agaiust 
the  Quartodecimans,  that  Jesus  died  on  the  legal  day  of  the  Passover,  because  He  was  the  real  Passover, 
may  be  made  to  support  the  claim  for  the  1 5th  Nisan  (although  there  is  an  evident  confusion  among 
these  fathers  in  the  counting  of  the  days,  and  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain  on  the  14th  Nisan ).f  If  Jesus  died  on  the  15th  Nisan,  He  died  on  the  day  of  the  legal  Pass- 
over ;  for  that  day  began  at  six  o'clock  of  the  14th  Nisan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan  that  He  died,  it  would  have  been  one  day  before  the  legal  paschal  day, 
which  did  not  begin  tiU  six  o'clock.  Neglect  of  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman 
(and  our  own)  reckoning  from  midnight  has  tended  much  to  confuse  this  question. 

The  chronological  difference  in  the  account  of  the  Evangehsts  has  been  maintained  by  Bretschneider 
Usteri,  Theile,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Lucke,  Bleek,  Ebrard,  and  many  others,  who  decide  the  question,  some 
in  favor  of  .the  Synoptists,  some  in  favor  of  John.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  of  John  with  the 
other  three  has  been  estabhshed  by  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Wieseler,  and,  temporarily,  by  Ebrard.| 
Others,  agam,  have  striven  to  explain  the  Synoptists  according  to  the  supposed  meaning  of  John ;  among 
the  more  recent  writers  Movers,  Krafft,  and  Maier  [of  Freiburg,  in  his  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangelium 
des  JoJiaimes,  p.  280  sqq. — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Protestant  Meyer  so  often  quoted  in  this 
work].  The  latter  urges  that,  according  to  John,  the  meal  of  which  the  Lord  partook  fell  upon  the 
evening  of  the  13th  Nisan.  The  term  in  Ttf,iiiTri  tS>v  a^i/xoiy,  in  the  Synoptists,  is  then  explained  by  the 
custom  of  the  Gahleans ;  according  to  which  the  whole  preparation  day  of  the  feast,  the  14th  Nisan, 

'  ration  for  the  Passover  in  the  sense  of  Passover  eve.  Tholuck  and  Wieseler  quote  froni  Ignatius  ad  PAH.  c.  18.  the  ex 
pression:  aa^^arov  tov  iraaxa,  and  from  Socrates,  Hist.  Efcl.  v.  22;  ad^^ixrov  rps  koprri^.  Baumlein  in  loc. :  "£"« 
ist  der  EOsttag  der  Paschazeit ;  dennwieufir  gesehen  hahen^  t}>  iraax°-  hezeichnet  l)6i  Joliannes  die  ganze  Pascha- 
feetzeit.  Johannes  wollte  hervorheben^  an  welchem  Wpchentage  der  Panchazeit  Jesus  gekreuzigt  ward^  wis  'nachher 
hervorgehohen  leird,  does  die  Auferstehung  anf  den  ersten  Tag  der  Woehe.,  also  den  driiten  Tag  nach  der  Kreuzigung 
fieV^  To  this  we  may  add  the  higher  reason  that  John  wished  to  expose  the  awful  inconsistency  and  crime  of  the  Jews 
In  putting  the.  Saviour  to  death  on  the  very  day  when  they  should  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  service  of  God  in  Hia 
temple  on  the  coming  sabbath  doubly  sacred  by  its  connection  with  the  great  Passover.— 1*.  S.] 

*  [It  may  be  added  that  the  Jews  attempted  several  limes  to  seize  Jesus  on  sabbaths  or  festival  days,  Luke  iv.  16,  29 
(on  a  sabbath);  John  vii.  30,  32  (in  the  midst  of  the  fe.ist  of  tabernacles,  tt)s  suprris  juecroivaijs,  ver.  14);  vii.  87,  44,  45  (on 
the  hist  day  cf  the  feast) ;  x.  22.  89  (at  the  feast  of  the  dedication).— P.  S.] 

t  [The  church  fathers  have  the  tradition  that  Christ  died  on  the  viii.  Cal.  Aprlles,  i.  e.,  on  the  25th  of  March,  three 
lays  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  most  definite  testimony  is  that  of  Tertullian,  which  may  be  turned,  however,  against 
the  view  of  Dr.  Langc:  *' Quce  passio  facta  est  sub  'liherio  C(Bsare,  Consulibus  RuheUio  Gemino  et  Fusio  Gemino, 
mense  Martio,  iemporihus  Pasch<R^  die  viii.  Galend.  Aprilium,  die  prima  azumorwm  [this  seems  to  he  the  lUhofSi' 
•fin,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17  and  parallels],  quo  agnnm  ut  occiderent  ad  vesperam,  a  Moyse  fuerat  praeeeplum.^^  Ade. 
Jud.  8.  De  Bapt.  c.  19.— P.  8.] 

%  [Ebrard  held  originally  the  other  view,  that  Christ  died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  was  rather  suddenly  converted  t* 
the  opposite  side  by  Wieseler  (C/ironol.  Synapse,  Hamburg,  1S48,  pp.  883-890),  but  then  he  again  returned  to  his  first  view 
ta  consequence  of  the  clear,  calm,  and  thorough  investigation  of  Bleek  {Beitrdge  zwr  Evangelien^Eritik,  Berlin,  1846,  pp 
107-156).  Coinp.  Ebrard:  Das  Bvangelivm  Johannie,  ^.  41  sqq.,  where  he  defends  Wieseler's  view,  and  his  Wissen 
ichaftlic?ie  Eritik  der  Evang.  Geschichte,  2d  ed.  1850,  p.  506  sqq  ,  wliere  he  retuns  to  his  first  view  with  the  hocest  con- 
fession ;  "The  plausible  and  acute  arguments  of  Wieseler  have  since  been  so  thoroughly  related  by  Bleek  that  no  fals« 
pride  of  consistency  can  prevent  m  i  from  returning  openly  to  my  original  opinion  as  expressed  In  the  flrat  edition  of  tUl 
work,   -P.  B.] 


OHAPs.  XXVI.,  xxyn.  45) 


nad  been  already  kept.  "  According  to  their  custom,  this  day  fell  into  the  Passover  season,  and  might 
as  including  the  last  part  of  the  13th  Nisan,  when  the  leaven  was  removed,  be  described  as  TrpaiT-n  i  Ht 
dfrf^wi'."  Thus  he  explains  Matthew  as  meaning  that  the  meal,  no  proper  Passover,  toot  place  on  tL« 
evening  of  the  ISth  Nisan.  But  this  is  untenable.  For,  1.  Maier  himself  acknowledges  that  Maik  ant 
Luke  expressly  describe  the  Lord's  meal  as  a  Passover  celebrated  at  the  legal  time ;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Matthew  would  here  place  himself  on  the  side  of  John,  in  opposition  to  Mark  and  Luke 
2.  The  circumstance,  that  the  Galileans  removed  the  leaven  earlier  than  the  Jews— so  soon  as  the  moin 
ing  of  the  14th  Nisan,  even  the  evening  before — may  be  accounted  for  by  the  obligations  of  their  journ(  y. 
They  came  as  travellers  and  guests  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  therefore  obUged  to  fix  an  earlier  time  fix 
the  beginning  of  the  preparation.  But  it  was  not  possible  that  they  should  begin  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  a  day  earUer,  because  this  would  have  been  opposed  to  all  Jewish  ordinance,  and  because  the) 
must  in  that  case,  during  that  whole  day,  have  avoided  all  social  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  3.  Jesuj 
is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  day,  because  He  foresaw  His  own  death.  But  Jesus  also  foresaw  thai 
the  betrayal  of  Judas  would  be  connected  with  the  Passover.  4.  It  is  plain  that  Matthew  speaks  of  a 
legal  Passover  which  could  not  be  anticipated ;  for  the  disciples  remind  the  Lord  that  the  time  of  the 
Passover  was  at  hand.  Matthew  does  not  say  that  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was 
■  approaching,  but  that  it  was  come. — On  other  artificial  attempts  at  reconciliation,  see  Winer,  Heallexi- 
con,  art.  Pascha. 

All  the  Evangelists  plainly  agree  in  recording  that  Christ  rose  again  on  a  SuTiday,  that  He  lay  dur- 
ing the  preceding  Sabbath  In  the  sepulchre,  and  that  He  died  on  the  Friday  before  this  Sabbath.  Ac- 
cording to  Wieseler  (p.  386  sqq.),  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  16th  of  Nisan  of  the  year  30  A.  D.,  or  783 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and  that  day  was  a  Friday. 

[I  call  attention  here  to  a  difierent  view  on  the  day  of  Christ's  death,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  com- 
mentators, but  worthy  of  a  respectful  examination.  Dr.  Gustav  Setjfaeth,  formerly  professor  extraor- 
dinary in  the  university  of  Leipzig,  now  residing  In  New  York,  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works 
on  Egyptiology,  Astronomy,  and  Chronology,  and  the  propounder  of  a  new  theory  of  the  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics (see  his  Orammaiica  jEgyptiaea  ;  Theologische  Schriften  der  alien  -^Egypier,  etc.),  deviates 
from  the  traditional  view,  and  holds  that  Christ  died  on  Thursday,  the  1 4th  (not  the  16th)  of  Nisan  (the 
19th  of  March),  and  lay  fuU  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  grave  till  Sunday  morning.  See  his 
Ohronologia  Sacra,  Leipzig,  p.  viii.  sq.  and  p.  120  sqq.  He  thus  solves  the  difiiculty  concerning  the 
three  days  and  three  nights  which  the  Saviour  was  to  lay  in  the  grave  accordmg  to  repeated  statements. 
Matt.  xii.  40  (xpeTy  ijf^epas  Kal  rpe'ts  vvKra^)  ;  XXviL  63  (fterci  rpeis  rifi.€pas)  ;  John  ii.  19  (eV  rpialv  ritJ.4' 
pois) ;  Apoc.  xi.  9  (rmipas  Tpsh).  Dr.  Seyffarth  supports  this  view  also  by  astronomical  calculations  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  into  the  details  of  which  I  cannot  here  follow  him. 
In  fact,  he  bases  ancient  chronology  largely  on  astronomy.  As  to  the  year  of  Christ's  death.  Dr.  Seyf- 
farth, considering  the  Mva,  Dionysiaca  correct  in  the  date  of  the  year  and  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  puts 
it  the  year  33  post  Christum  riatum,  or  Y87  Anno  Urhis.  Other  dates  of  Christ's  death  assigned  by  va- 
rious writers  are:  A.  U.  783  (Wieseler,  FriedUeb,  Tisohendorf,  Greswell,  ElUcott,  Lange,  Andrews) ; 
781  (Jarvis);  782  (Browne,  Sepp,  Clinton);  786  (Ebrard,  Ewald).— P.  S.] 

The  Meaning  of  the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus. — Here  is  the  sacred  centre  of  history,  the  his- 
tory of  histories,  the  end  and  the  summing  up  of  all  past  time,  the  beginning  and  the  summing  up  of 
all  the  new  ages,  the  perfected  judgment,  and  the  perfected  redemption.  Therefore,  also,  it  is  a  per- 
fected revelation :  it  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  Jesus  and  of  the  depths  of  His  heart ;  ot  the  deep 
things  of  the  Godhead ;  of  the  divine  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  grace ;  of  the  depths  of  humanity,  the 
most  manifold  characteristics  of  which  are  here  laid  bare  in  the  contrast  between  the  holy  Son  of  Man 
and  the  sinful  children  of  men ;  the  depths  of  nature,  living  and  suffering  in  fellowship  with  humanity  ; 
the  deep  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  depths  of  Satan.  As  it  is  said  in  Isa.  hii.,  concerning  the 
Redeemer;  "Who  shall  declare  His  length  of  life?"  so  it  may  here  be  said:  "Who  shall  declare,  the 
depths  of  His  death?" 

We  can  only  hint  here  at  the  riches  of  the  contrasts — revealing  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of  judg- 
ment and  redemption — which  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion  includes.  1.  The  contrast  of  the  sulfo 
ings  of  Christ  with  His  last  eschatological  predictions  concerning  His  own  future  judicial  majesty, 
Chrysostom :  "  At  the  fitting  time  He  speaks  now  of  His  sufTerings,  when  His  future  kingdom,  vith  its 
rewards  and  punishments,  was  so  present  to  His  thoughts."  2.  The  contrast  of  His  passion  with  Hi« 
past  ofiicial  work  in  life :  suffering  as  the  counterpart  of  action,  passive  obedience  of  active.  Lisco  ; 
"  The  history  of  the  Redeemer's  passion  is  related  at  large,  and  with  peculiar  preference,  by  the  Evan 
gelists.     "n  His  sufferings  (as  in  His  actions)  the  God-man  reveals  Himself  in  His  dignity  and  glorj 
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But  while  the  active  virtues  exhibit  themselves  in  Hia  whole  life,  the  no  less  great  virtues  of  padenoe 
gentlevess,  Ion  gsuffering,  and  supreme  submission  to  God,  prominently  express  themselves  in  His  snf 
ferin^i.  These  were  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  cunning,  malice,  and  power  of  His  enemies 
as  His  own  free-wiU  offering  for  the  redemption  of  a  sinful  world :  in  this  He  manifested  Himself  as  the 
innocent  and  patient  Lamb  of  God,  bearing  and  putting  away  the  sins  of  the  world  in  obedience  to  His 
heavenly  Father.  The  suffering,  dying,  and  victoriously  rising  Redeemer,  amidst  aU  the  diversified 
con  jomitants  of  His  passion,  gives  us  a  perfect  image  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of 
light  and  of  darkness.  Far  from  aU  passionless  indifference,  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  His  suffering 
the  tender  emotions  of  sorrow  and  grief,  and  even  of  anguish  and  fear — thus  becoming  to  us  also  a  syn> 
bol  of  that  endurance  of  suffering  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  3.  The  contrast  of  the  perfected  pas- 
sion to  the  Buffering  course  of  His  whole  life.  4.  The  contrast  between  the  great  fulfilment,  and  the 
types  and  the  predictions  concerning  the  suffering  Messiah  (Ps.  xxii. ;  laa.  UiL).  5.  The  contrast  with 
the  ancient  martyrs  from  the  blood  of  Abel  downward.  6.  The  contrast  between  the  woes  of  Christ 
and  the  sorrows  and  pleasures  of  the  old  world.  7.  The  contrast  of  His  passion  with  His  original  divine 
glory,  and  his  final  human  glorification. — A  new  series  of  such  antitheses  is  then  opened  in  the  contrast 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  personal  Christ  with  the  sufferings  of  His  people,  with  the  contrast  of  death  and 
resurrection,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  the  contrasts  of  reconciliation : 
the  reconciUation  of  God  and  man,  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  this  world  and  the  next,  of  life  and  death, 
of  the  crown  and  the  cross,  of  judgment  and  mercy.  Heubner :  "  The  history  of  the  passion  is  the 
highest  and  holiest  history ;  it  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  both  in  itself,  and  its  de- 
sign and  effect." 

Li  the  homiletical  treatment  of  this  event  care  should  ever  be  taken  not  to  forget  the  central-point, 
the  Lord  Himself,  while  contemplating  the  prominent  figures  surrounding  Him.  The  suffering.  Re- 
deemer Himself  is  always  the  essential  object  in  every  section ; — the  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard 
all  the  other  persons,  Judas,  Peter,  Pilate,  and  the  rest,  who  must  be  seen  in  the  Hght  which  He  shedl 
upon  them.  Then,  also,  we  should  remember  to  regard  these  guilty  and  faiUng  characters  not  with 
feelings  of  human  excitement,  and  the  rage  of  judicial  revenge  against  Pilate  and  Judas  (as  in  the  Ash- 
Wednesday  services  of  mediaeval  Catholicism),  but  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice before  us  suggests.  And,  lastly,  the  redeeming  power  of  the  victorious  love  of  Christ  should  be 
supreme  in  our  thoughts ;  from  it  we  should  derive  our  arguments  and  pleas. 

LlTKEATtTEB  oD  the  History  of  Christ's  Passion.* — See  fall  lists  of  works  in  LiLrENTHAL  .  JBiN.  Arehivariua,  1T45,  p. 
118  tqq. ;  Danz:  Worterhuch  der  iheol.  Literal/ar^  p.  732,  and  Supplement^  p.  80;  Winek:  Hatidbuch  der  theol.  Literal 
tur,  ii.  p.  15.%  Supplement,  p.  258;  Heubner,  p.  876. — We  mention  the  following:  Hugo  Geotius;  Christua  Patienn^  a 
Latin  drama,  1G16;  Klopstock  :  J/«*4■^■as  (heroic  poem);  Lavater:  Pontius  PUatusj  Rambach:  Meditations  <m  th« 
Whole  History  of  OhrisVn  Passion  (German),  Berlin,  1742;  Kiegee  :  Sermons  on  the  Passion  (German),  Stuttgart,  1751; 
Callisen  ;  The  Last  Days  of  our  I^rd  (German),  Nurnberg,  la2a ;  F.  W.  Krumuacheb  :  The-  Suffering  Saviour,  Biele- 
feld, 1854  [English  triinslatiun,  Boston,  1857] ;  J.  Wichkluaus  :  A  complete  Votnmentary  on  the  Uitstory  of  ChrisVs  Pas- 
sion  (Germari),  Ha'le,  1855.  [I.  11.  Peiedlieb:  Archoiology  of  the  History  of  Vie  Passion,  Bonn,  1843;  W,  Stroud: 
Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  London,  1847;  the  relevant  sections  in  the  Lives  of  Christ  by  Hasb,  Meander 

BePP,  LaNGE,  LiCHTENSTEIN,  EbEARD,  EWALD,  RiGQENBACU,  BaUMGAUTEN,  van  OOSTERZEE,  KiTTO,  EllICOTT,  AN0EEW8 

On  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  History  of  the  Passion,  compare  also  W.  Magee  (archbishop  of  Dulilin,  1 18S1) :  Discourse* 
and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  1801  and  often  ( Works,  London  1843,  vol, 
1st).— P.  8.] 

On  the  development  of  the  Catholic  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  during  Lent  and  the  Holy  Week  to  Good  Fri- 
day, we  refer  to  the  archfeok  gical  works  of  AnorSTi  and  Eueinwald  [Bingham.  Bint e rim]  ;  also  to  Fe.  .SxEArBft ;  Th* 
EvangdicaZ  Church-  Year  (German),  p.  177,  and  Lisco :  The  Christ/ian  Church-  Year  (German),  p.  19.  etc. 

*  [AU  omitted  In  the  Edinb.  trsl.— P.  S.] 


FIRST    SECTION. 

tHK  CERTITUDE  OF  CHRIST,  AiiTD  THE  INCERTITUDE  OP  HIS  ENEISHES.     THE  DIVINIC 
COUNSEL:    AT  THE  FEAST   OF  THE  PASSOVER. 

Chapter  XXVI.  1-5. 
(Mark  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Luke  xxii.  ],  2.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sayings,  he  said  imto  his  dis- 

2  ciples,  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover  [comes  the  pa.'saoTeT  tJ 

3  Tfcio-xa  ytVcTai],  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  [dehvered  up]'  to  be  crucified.     Thei 


CHAP.  XXVI.  1-t). 
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assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,'  and  the  elders  of  the  peijp'e,  unt« 
i  the  palace  [in  the  court,  avXr/]°  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Oaiaphas,  And  con 

suited  [together,  <ruv£;8ouXcvo-avTo]  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty  [craft, 
5  8oA.a<],  and  kill  him  [put  him  to  death].     But  they  said,  Not  on  tne  feast  day  [at  th» 

feast,  iv  tjj  lopry],*  lest  there  be  an  uproar  [tumult,  Oopv/Bos]  among  the  people. 


1  Ver.  2.— [So  Lange  renders  trapaSlSorat  here.  Comp.  ch.  v.  25 ;  xv.  6 ;  xviii.  84 ;  xxvil.  18,  26 ;  Mark  xv.  \ 
Luke  XX.  20;  Rom.  viii.  32.  But  Trapa^L56vai  is  used  sometimea,  like  irpoSiSdvat  and  the  Lat.  prodere,  with  the  jollat 
eral  notion  o(  treachery,  aa  in  ch.  x.  4.— P.  8.] 

^  Ver.  8. — K  al  o  i  y  pafj.fj.ar  €2^  (and  the  scribes)  must  he  omitted  accordiuK  to  Codd.  A.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.  .Prol 
ably  inserted  from  Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  2.     [The  words  are  also  wanting  in  Cod.  Sinait.  and  in  the  critical  editions.] 

^  Ver.  8.— [Dr.  Lange :  Halle.  •  A  u  A.  t]  means  usually,  and  so  here,  not  the  palace,  but  the  atrium,  the  inner  coari 
or  enclosed  square  around  whicli  the  house  was  built,  and  which  was  used  also  for  business.  This  is  evident  from  ver.  69 
WiTpos  iKadriTo  e|a)  er  Tp  auKrj,  aat  without  in  the  court  ([lot:  tcitkout  in  the  palace,  which  involves  a  contradictioL 
la  terms),  and  from  Luke  xxii.  55,  where  it  is  said  that  they  kindled  a  fire  ^v  fj.ea(p  ttjs  auAf/s,  in  midst  of  the  court. 
Gomp.  Meyer  and  Conant  in  loc,  and  Lange's  ISxeg.  Notes. — P.  B.] 

*  Ver.  5. — [The  wovA  feast  here  means  the  whole  period  of  seven  days  during  which  the  passover  lasted.  Meyer:  Sii 
mevnen  die  ganze  siebentdgige  Festseit. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Had  ended  all  these  sayings. — With 
tliese  sayings  [oh.  xxiv.  and  xxv.]  the  Lord  complet- 
ed His  historical  prophetic  office.  He  now  forean- 
nounoes  the  fulfilment  of  His  priestly  office.  He  has 
marked  out  the  figure  of  His  future,  the  Son  of  Man 
in  His  majesty  and  glory.  This  assurance  is  the 
basis  on  which  He  stands  at  the  commencement  of 
His  sufferings  and  deepest  humiliation,  and  the  basis 
on  which  He  seeks  to  place  His  disciples. 

Yer.  2.  After  two  days. — [^Daii  after  to-mor- 
row, on  Thursday.]  See  the  introductory  remarks 
on  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  Passion. 

The  Passover. — nos  ,  Aram,  snas  ;  accord- 
ing to  Ex.  xii.  13,  from  nOQ  ,  to  pass  over,  to  spare, 
with  allusion  to  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of  Isra- 
el when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slain  by  the 
destroying  angel :  thus,  the  passing  over  (of  the  de- 
stroying angel).*  This  passing  over  has  a  threefold 
meaning:  1.  The  deliverance  of  the  people  out  of 
Egypt  through  the  judgment  upon  the  Egyptians — 
the  typical  redemption;  2.  the  spiritual  offering  up 
of  the  Israelite  first-bom  with  the  Egyptian,  expressed 
by  the  blood  of  the  lamb  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts— the  typical  death  of  Christ;  3.  the  actual 
sparing  of  the  Israelite  first-born  in  connection  with 
that  sacrifice— the  raising  up  of  the  new  life  of  Christ 
out  of  the  sacrificial  death.  Accordingly,  the  Pass- 
over is  a  feast  of  thank-offering,  a  peace-offering,  a 
sacrifice  of  salvation,  which  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a 
sacrifice  devoted  to  curse  (the  death  of  the  Egyptian 
first-bom),  and  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  (the  sacri- 

*  [The  word  irairxa  (pilgLnaWy  travsitms,  iw4p0aa-ii, 
nos  )  Is  used  in  a  threefold  sense  in  the  N.  T.  (1)  Agnus 
pasehaMs,  the  paschal  lamb ;  hence  the  phrase  to  kill  the 
patsoner,  Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke  xxii.  7.  (2)  The  sacrificial 
Umb  and  the  supper,  Matt.  xxvl.  IT;  Mark  .\iv.  14;  Luke 
xxii.  11.  (3)  The  whole,  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  t\  eapr^ 
ruv  aCvfxav,  or  ra  &^vua,  which  lasted  seven  days,  Matt, 
xxvi.  2;  Luke  xxii.  1,  and  so  generally  in  John  ii.  13;  vi.  1; 
xi.  55;  xii.  1 ;  xiiL  1,  etc.  Some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
hers  connected  the  passover  with  the  Greek  verb  ir  a  o-  x  OJ, 
to  safer,  and  with  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  typified  bv 
Ihe  sncrlfloe  of  the  paschal  lamb  Dr.  Wordsworth  finds  a  deep 
mystic  meaning  in  this, — a  mistake,  which  evidently  arose 
from  the  Ignorance  of  Hebrew,  a  language  known  to  very 
few  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  He  also  sees  a  providential  paronomasia  in  Luke 
Kxii.  15  between  tovto  rh  irdax'^  *paye7y  and  Trph  rov 
■u  vaSeTv  -P.  8.] 


fice  of  the  Israelite  first-bom  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb).  The  feast  of  deliverance  is  the  seal  and  sac- 
rament of  salvation,  the  festival  of  new  life  and  re- 
demption, won  out  of  the  judgment  of  death.  The 
type  has  thus  its  threefold  relation  to  Christ.  J.s 
Christ  in  His  life  was  the  true  burnt-offering,  so  m 
His  death  He  was :  1.  The  sacrifice  of  curse  cherem 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  through  the  blindness  of  the  world  and 
the  judgment  of  God,  in  order  to  the  awakening  and 
spiritual  judgment  of  the  world ;  2.  the  sin-offering, 
cAattah  (2  Cor.  v.'  21),  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world ;  8.  the  thank-offering  in  the  new  life,  in  the 
infinite  fulness  of  life  which  He  obtained  in  death. 
In  all  these  senses  He  was  the  true  and  real  Passover 
(1 .  Cor.  V.  1) ;  and  Easter,  but  especially  the  holy 
Supper,  is  the  New  Testament  paschal  feast,  the 
feast  of  salvation,  grounded  upon  propitiation  through 
the  condemnation  of  sin.  And,  inasmuch  as  with  the 
deUverance  from  Egypt  was  connected  separation 
from  the  leaven  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  disciplinary 
wandering  through  the  desert,  the  Passover  is  at  the 
same  time  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (maari  jn). 
This  view  of  the  feast  has  two  main  points  :  1.  Sep- 
aration from  the  leaven,  the  spiritual  fellowship  of 
Egypt  (Matt.  xvi.  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  2.  wandering 
through  all  the  tests  and  discipline  of  privation  in  tlie 
wilderness  (Deut.  xvi.  3).  With  this  twofold  rehgious 
significance  of  the  feast,  there  was,  in  process  of  time, 
connected  the  festival  of  spring-time  and  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  or  the  first-fruits.  (Some  modem 
archseologists  have  without  cause  reversed  the  order, 
and  made  the  natural  feast  the  basis  of  the  churchly 
or  spiritual.  Compare  Wmer,  sub  Pascha.)  The 
Passover  wa3  the  first  of  the  three  great  feasts  of 
Israel,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  Abib  or  Nisan,  about  the  time  of  full 
moon — ^from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of  Nisan — and 
in  the  central  sanctuary.  Concermng  its  rites,  set 
below. 

And  the  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up  to  be 
onioified. — The  predictions  of  the  crucifixion  gpi*. 
erally  are  here  taken  for  granted  :  the  prophecy  hero 
specifically  lies  in  the  deimition  of  the  date. 

Ver.  3.  Then  assembled  together.  —  To  tha 
clear  prospect  and  certitude  of  the  Lord  concerning 
the  period  of  His  death,  is  characteristically  opposed 
the  perfect  uncertainty  of  the  Sanhedrm  concerning 
it,  and  the  decree,  which  circumstances  soon  render 
ed  vain,  "  not  on  the  feast-day." 

In  the  court  [in  der  ffalle]. — Not  the  palace  of 
the  high-priest  itself  but  the  atrium,  or  coun  en 
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closed  by  its  liuildings.  The  commonplace  of  meet- 
ing for  the  Sauhedrin  was  called  Gazifji,  and  joined, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  south  side  of  the  tem- 
ple.    Lightfoot,  p.  459.* 

Who  Tvas  called  Caiaphas. — "  Probably  equiv- 
alent to  XS'^r  ,  depresdo."  This  was  a  standing  sur- 
name, whicli  passed  into  a  proper  name.  He  was 
originally  called  Joneph  (Joseph.  Ardiq.  xviii.  2,  2). 
[Some  andent  fathers  confounded  him  with  Jose- 
phus  the  Jenish  historian,  and  supposed  that  be  was 
Bccretly  converted  to  Christianity. — P.  S.]  Caiaphas 
was  one  of  those  high-priests  who  marked  the  dese- 
cration of  the  institution  by  party  spirit  and  the  in- 
fluence of  fortign  power.  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Gratus  had  given  him  the  ofBce,  and  he  lost  its  dig- 
nity through  VitelUus  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xviii.  2,  2 ;  4, 
3).  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Annas.  The  evangeli- 
cal history  paints  his  character  in  his  deeds. 

Ver.  4.  By  craft,  S  6  \oi . — The  impression  which 
the  spiritual  victories  gained  over  them  in  the  temple 
by  Jesus  had  made  upon  the  people,  and  also  upon 
themselves,  is  here  very  plainly  marlied. 

Not  at  the  feast. — The  people  were,  in  their 
congregation  at  the  feast  (often  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions),  generally  inclined  to  insurrection  (Joseph. 
dntiq.  xvii.  9,  3 ;  xx.  5,  8) ;  and  a  tumult  on  behalf 
if  Jesus  was  all  the  more  to  be  provide<t  against,  be- 
iause  He  had  so  many  dependents  among  the  peo- 
ple, especially  among  the  bold  and  quarrelsome 
mountaineers  from  Galilee.  The  decree  was  present- 
ly invalidated — not  through  the  first  offer  of  Judas 
(Meyer),  which  had  already  been  made,  and  had  led 
them  to  settle  the  form  of  betrayal  and  His  sudden 
suT-prise — but  through  the  later  appearance  of  the 
traitor,  when  he  came  from  the  supper  in  the  night, 
and  announced  to  them  the  favorable  opportunity  of 
seizing  Christ  in  the  garden.  Bengel :  Sic  condtium 
ihiiium  mccessit.  Their  counsel  was  fulfilled  only 
so  far  as  the  taking  the  Lord  by  craft.  It  was  a  vain 
imagination  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  was,  could 
be  surreptitiously  and  without  noise  removed  out  of 
the  way. 

[Comp.  Wordsworth  :  "  Observe  Christ's  power 
over  His  enemies  in  His  death.  Oftentimes  when 
they  endeavored  to  take  Him,  He  escaped  from  them 
(John  X.  39).  But  at  the  time  when  they  had  desired 
not  to  take  Him,  viz.,  at  the  Passover  (comp.  Luke 
xxii.  6),  then  He  willed  to  be  taken,  and  they,  though 
unwilling,  took  Htm ;  and  so  they  fulfilled  the  prophe- 
cies in  killing  Him  who  is  the  true  Passover,  and  in 
proving  Him  to  be  the  Christ.  (Comp.  Leo,  Serm. 
Iviii. ;  Theophylact  in  Marc.  xiv.  2.) "  Dr.  Lange, 
Meyer,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  assume  that  the 
priests  intended  to  crucify  the  Lord  after  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  when  the  crowds  of  strangers,  some- 
limes  amounting  to  two  millions,  should  have  left, 
but  were  frustrated  in  their  design  by  the  favorable 
opportunity  soon  offered.  Ewald,  on  the  contrary 
[Geschichte  Ohristus\  p.  410),  supposes  that  they 
mtended  to  crucify  Him  before  the  feast,  and  actually 
did  so,  viz.,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  words  ixii  iv  ■rrj  e  oprrj ,  not  at  the  feast  I 
admit  of  both  views.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  would 
involve  the  Synoptists  in  self-contradiction ;  and  then 
the  time  was  already  so  far  advanced,  that  the  peo- 
ple, whose  tumult  they  feared,  must  have  already 
been  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Sanhedrin  resolved  to 
irucify  Christ.  In  any  case  their  words  in  ver.  C  im- 
Dly  that  they  had  no  religious  scruples  against  a  pub- 

•  [Comp.  Crit  Note,  No.  3,  above,  p.  4S9.— P.  8.] 


ho  execution  on  the  feast,  but  were  restrained  onlj 
by  motives  of  policy  and  expediency.  Probably  such 
executions  did  take  place  sometimes  on  high  festi- 
vals— as  religious  acts,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  law  nowhere  expressly  prohibits  them. 
Hegesippus  relates  in  Euseb.  Biit.  Eccl.  ii.  23,  that 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was  stoned 
and  killed  on  the  day  of  the  Passover.  See  above, 
p.  466.  Consequently  this  verse  caimot  be  pressed 
as  an  argument  against  the  view  that  Christ  died  on 
the  15th  of  ISIisan,  as  is  done  by  Bleek  and  others 
who  advocate  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 
—P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  in  divine  assurance  ready  for  death, 
famiUar  with  the  time  of  His  death ;  whde  His  mur- 
derers themselves  know  not  whither  they  are  pro. 
ceeding. 

2.  Jesus  the  real  Passover,  or  Paschal  Lamk: 
See  above. 

3.  The  Sanhedrin,  in  its  decree:  "A'o<  on  tht 
feast"  is  the  type  of  the  policy  of  a  sinful  world, 
which  is  violently  moved  by  the  powers  of  hell,  and 
urged  whither  they  will  more  impetuously  than  itaelf 
desires. 

4.  In  the  way  of  obedience,  Jesus  came  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.  He  was  separated  from  the 
temple,  but  not  from  His  people  and  His  religious 
obligations  and  customs.  As  an  Israelite,  He  must 
keep  the  feast  in  Jerusalem ;  although  this  feast 
should  result  in  His  own  death.  And  this  very  fact 
makes  it  an  untenable  notion,  that  Jesus  kept  the 
Passover  a  day  earlier  than  was  the  custom.  He 
would  then  have  arbitrarily  altered  and  behed  at  the 
end  the  legal  propriety  of  His  whole  life.  His  sub- 
mission to  the  law  brought  Him  to  His  death.  Con- 
cerning the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ,  compare 
dogmatical  treatises 


HOMILETICAL  A^fD  PRACTICAL. 

Christ,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  His  judicial  glory, 
is  prepared  for  Hi«  death  :  1.  He  is  notwithstanding 
ready  for  death ;  2.  He  is  on  that  account  ready  for 
death. — The  divine  assurance  of  the  Lord,  in  contrast 
with  the  perfect  and  helpless  uncertainty  of  His  ene- 
mies :  1.  The  fact  itself:  (a)  Heas  the  sacrifice  knows 
the  day  of  His  denth,  which  the  murderers  theiu- 
selves  do  not  yet  know  ;  (6)  He  marks  out  a  definite 
day,  which  they  by  their  decree  in  council  reject.  2. 
The  explanation  of  the  fact :  (n)  Christ  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture  (the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  Passover) — with  the  government  of  His 
Father  (He  knows  the  machinations  of  the  powers  of 
evil  to  which  His  enemies  are  given  over) ;  (6)  Hia 
enemies  suppose  in  their  despotic  counsels  that  they 
are  above  events,  while  they  have  become  the  help 
less  instruments  of  heU ,  (c)  hell  itself  knows  not  nU 
things,  and  knows  wrongly  all  that  it  knows ;  it  is 

decreed  by  God  that  it  shall  be  now  condemned. 

What  is  it  that  the  Lord  lays  most  stress  upon  whea 
He  announces  His  passion  ?  1.  Not  that  He  should 
be  nailed  to  the  cross ;  but,  2.  that  He  should  be  betray- 
ed.— Perfect  faithfulness  mourning  over  consummate 
treachery  in  the  deepestgrief.— The  sufferings  of  Christ 
the  consummation  of  all  Joseph's  sufferings :  to  ba 
beirajed  anl  sold  by  His  brethren. — The  uncounBellrd 
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eonfusion  of  the  High  CouncU  -  -The  mixing  up  of 
politics  with  the  Church  must  niin  both. — ^The  last 
sittings  of  the  Jewish  ruling  Council  in  the  Church, 
iccording  to  Matthew  :  1.  A  council  without  counsel* 
ievoted  to  subtilty  (ch.  xxvi.  5);  2.  a  shameless 
council,  devoted  to  lying  and  calumniation  (ch.  xxvii. 
I) ;  S  a  profligate  council,  devoted  to  hypocrisy  (ver. 
Y);  4.  a  blind  council,  devoted  to  bribery  (eh.  xxviii. 
12). — The  greatest  of  all  insurrections  (against  the 
Lord's  Anointed)  must  always  be  in  dread  of  the 
pliantom  of  insurrection :  I.  They  lift  themselves  up 
against  the  Lord  ;  and,  2.  brand  the  possible  upris- 
ing for  His  defence  as  rebelhon. — The  shallow  farce 
of  hierarchical  pride  condemned  :  1.  They  think  they 
can  triumphantly  trifle, — (a)  with  circumstances  ;  (6) 
with  men ;  (c)  with  sin.  2.  They  become  a  spectacle 
of  judgment, — (a)  through  unforeseen  accident ;  (6) 
through  the  spirits  of  hell  (working  in  the  soul  of 
Judas) ;  (c)  through  the  sacred  supervision  of  God. 
— The  counsel  of  the  wicked  set  at  nought:  1.  It 
half  succeeds  (they  take  the  Lord  with  subtilty); 
2.  it  seemed  to  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation 
(the  people  made  an  insurrection  in  their  favor  at 
the  feast) ;  3.  but  it  was  absolutely  put  to  shame 
(the  crucifixion  of  Christ  at  this  feast  was  the  end  of 
aU  their  feasts). — The  warning  thought,  that  the  ob- 
duracy of  the  Jews  reached  its  climax  precisely  at  the 
feasts,  when  Jesus  came  to  them — The  question, 
whether  Christ  should  die  at  the  feast?  The  ene- 
mibB  say :  "  Not  at  the  feast ; "  the  Lord  says :  "  On 
the  feast-day,  and  no  other."  f  The  corruption  of 
the  Jewish  feasts,  out  of  which  the  great  Christian 
feasts  have  sprung :  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  and  Whitsuntide. — The  counsel  of  God,  that 
Christ  should  die  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  1. 
The  appointment:  (a)  in  the  holiest  place  of  the 
earth  ;  (6)  at  the  highest  feast ;  (c)  m  the  midst  of 
an  assembly  which  represented  the  whole  of  man- 
kind ;  (d)  thus  with  perfect  pubhcity.  2.  The  reason : 
(a)  for  the  realization  of  all  the  symbols,  especially 
the  Passover ;  (6)  to  establish  that  the  feast  of  the 
typical  dehverance  was  changed  into  the  feast  of  the 
real  redemption ;  (c)  for  a  manifestation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  and  of  the  reconciUation  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  assembly  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
—God  can  make  sacrifices  of  His  own,  but  He  does 
not  give  them  up  to  secret  murder. — They  might  cru- 
cify Him  openly  before  all  the  world ;  but  secretly 
do  away  with  Him  they  could  not. — The  blood  of  the 
samts  does  not  sink  silently  into  the  ground  ;  it  pub- 
licly flows,  and  preaches  aloud. 

Starke  : — Christ's  words  inseparable   from   His 

*  [Ein  rathloeer  Rath — ein  sehamCoser  Rath — ein  rueh- 
toH6r  Rath — &in  eirmlos&r  Rath.—'] 

t  [This  theme,  of  course,  Implies  the  chronolorical  view 
held  by  Laii^e,  Tholuck,  Wieselcr,  and  Henffstenbeig,  who 
flx  upon  the  iSth  Nisan  as  the  day  of  crnciflxion ;  but  it  is 
\>1  no  avail  if  Christ  died  on  the  14th  Nisan  or  before  the 
regular  Jewish  Passover,  according  to  Seyffarth,  Bbrard, 
Bleak,  «Dd  others.— P  8.] 


sufferings. — Happy  he  who,  when  his  death  C'lmes, 
can  speak  and  hear  about  it  with  satisfaction. — 
Christ  would  suffer  and  die  at  the  Passover  ;  1.  Be- 
cause the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Himself,  1  Cor. 
V.  7 ;  2.  that  His  sufferings  and  death  might  the 
sooner  be  everywhere  known. — Zeisius : — In  the  first 
Passover,  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  the  lit- 
eral slavery  of  Egypt ;  in  the  last  Passover,  ChrisJ 
has  deUvcred  us  by  His  death  from  spiritual  slavery^ 
Titus  ii.  14,  15. — Christ  delighted  to  speak  of  Hii 
sufferings ;  let  us  deUght  in  hearing  of  them,  especial 
ly  during  Lent. — The  great  mass  of  the  High  Counci. 
are  spoken  of  (Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Ai  imathea,  anc 
some  others,  were  excepted) :  happy  those  who  do 
not  make  themselves  partakers  of  the  sins  committed 
in  the  fraternity  of  their  colleagues. — Bibl.  Wiirt. : — 
The  worst  wickedness  is  practised  at  the  most  holy 
times  :  men  never  play  and  debauch  themselves,  and 
rage  more  in  iniquity,  than  on  the  feast-days ;  but 
what  on  other  days  is  simple  sin,  on  such  days  is  ten 
fold. —  OaTistein : — The  visible  Church  of  Christ  may 
reach  such  a  point,  that  its  most  eminent  and  great 
est  members  may  not  only  not  tolerate  Christ  and 
His  truth,  but  even  seek  to  destroy  them.- — Quesnel ; 
— The  human  schemes.  Gen.  1.  20. — Cayistein: — The 
ancient  hypocritical  serpent-subtilty  (ver.  4,  by  sub- 
tilty), Gen.  iii.  15. — Zeimts; — The  world  can  beat 
with  Jews,  Gentiles,  Turks,  Epicureans,  but  not  with 
the  honest  witnesses  of  truth. — The  Messiah  was  to 
suffer  and  die  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of 
people. — Cramer  : — The  counsel  of  the  ungodly  pass- 
es away,  but  the  decree  of  God  shall  stand.-;— TJn- 
priestly  priests,*  who,  instead  of  attending  to  devo- 
tion, are  dealing  in  poUtical  and  ofttimes  diabolica 
schemes. 

Heubner : — All  these  sayings  (ver.  1).  He  hail 
told  His  people  and  His  disciples  all  that  was  needful 
for  salvation,  and  had  confirmed  all  by  works  and 
miracles :  nothing  now  was  left  but  to  die. — He  spoke 
of  Hia  sufferings,  that  His  disciples  might  see  how 
little  chance  had  to  do  with  them,  but  that  all  was 
after  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father. — A  pattern  to 
us,  that  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  and 
speak  without  fear  of  our  final  sufferings.  —  They 
thought  not  that  He  well  knew  all  that  was  passing 
in  their  council. — The  higher  a  man  rises  in  injiuence 
and  authority,  the  greater  is  his  temptation  to  ambi- 
tion, pride,  love  of  power,  and  envy. — Those  who  are 
mighty  in  this  world,  its  great  men  and  rulers,  are 
mostly  indisposed  to  any  new  and  better  ordinance. 
- — Fear  of  the  people :  vigor  and  openness  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  righteous  cause. — "  Not  at  the  feast :"  the 
feast  was  the  wrong  time,  not  because  of  any  fear  of 
God,  but  because  of  their  fear  of  man.  The  decree 
must  have  cost  them  after  aU  some  pangs  of  con- 


*  [This  co-nes  nearer  the  original :  Giietiose  ifetstticM 
than  the  Edi:  b.  trs- ,  Snspiritual  clerics. — P.  8.1 
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SECOND    SECTION". 

THE    ANOINTING    AT    BETHANY. 


Ohapteb  XXVI.  6-16. 

(Mark  xiv.  3-11 ;  Luke  xdi.  3-6  ;  Johu  xii.  1-8.) 

«         Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethanj,  in  the  house  of  Simon  tko  ieper  ['our  days  previous 

1  OB  Saturday],  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious 

ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head,  as  he  sat  at  meat  [reclined  at  table,  dvaxci/xci'ow]. 

8  But  when  his  [the] '  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation   [were  indignant,  or  displeas- 

9  ed,  yiyavaKTTjcrdv],  saying.  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?     Foi  this  ointment'  might 

1 0  have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor.  When  Jesus  understood  it,  he  [And 
Jesus  knowing  it,  yvous  Si  o  'Ij?cr.J  said  unto  them.  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she 

1 1  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  mo.     For  ye  have  the  poor  [the  poor  ye  have,  roiis 

12  iTTWYovs  ^x^Ti]  always  with  you;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.  For  in  that  she  hath 
poured   [in  pouring,  ySaXoBua]   this   ointment  on   my  body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial 

13  [for  my  embalmment,  olr  to  prepare  for  my  burial,  Trpos  ro  evrai^tao-ai  /xc].  Verily  T 
say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done  [this  also  that  she  hath  done,  koL  6  Iwoi-qatv 

14  avT??],  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.     Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 

15  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  And  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  de- 
hver  him  unto  you?     And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  [promised  him]*  thirty  pieces 

16  [shekels]  of  silver.*     And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

1  Yer.  8. —  The  for  His;  aurvv  being  omitted  here  and  yer.  45  by  the  best  authorities. 

^  Ver.  9.— A.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  and  other  MSS ,  omit  rh  ^vpov,  ointment.    [So  also  Cod.  Sinait.  -which  reads  simply  tqvtu.I 

3  Ver.  15. ~[Dr,  Lange  translates  earTjaai'  auToi:  sie  setzten  ihm  awi,  i.  e.,  they  appumted  or  flsed  upon  that 
price  for  him,  they  secured  or  promised  him.  So  Vulgata,  Jerome  {in  loc),  Theophylact' Luther,  E.  V.,  G-rotius,  Eisner, 
Fritzsche,  Alford,  etc.  The  other  translation  is :  they  weighed  out  to  him.  So  Eutliym.,  Beza,  WabI  {iippendo,  zuwdgen^ 
darwdgek.  Matt.  xxvi.  l.^j),  Breiscbneider,  Kuinoel,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Meyer  {see  quotation  in  the  Exeg.  Note-fX  Eobinson, 
T.  J.  Conant,  Wordsworth,  etc.  Comp.  the  Lexica^  sub  'Iottjixi;  Wetstein  in  loc;  'Winer,  £.  R.  W.  R,  s\ih  Geld; 
and  Valckemer  ad  Eu.Hp.  Frngm.  p.  283 :  "  Qui  la/ncea  ccquato  subtinebat  examine,  cvjvscungue  rei  poriduf;  ad  lihram 
msiimatuj'us,  dicefiatur  eximie  laT^v  etiam  veteribus,  IJerodoto  ii.  p.  135,  89,  Plat&jii  De  Republ.  x.  p.  602.  D. . .  hi- 
terpres  Jobixxxi.  6,  itrra  /U  e  ^  v  ^1*7  to  Sih-aftf),"  Compare,  however.  Dr.  Lange's  objection  to  Meyer's  explana- 
tion in  the  Exeg.  Kotes.  To  thi.s  may  be  added  that  the  avviQ^vro  of  Lulce  and  the  e'7r7;77eiAaTo  of  Mark  are  rather  in 
tilvor  of  the  first  translation. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  15. — [Dr.  Lange  inserts  here  shekeU  ofsiltev.  The  rpidicovra  apyvpia  were  probably  sacred  shekels,  which 
were  heavier  than  the  common  shekels,  and  hence  paid  by  weigtit. — P.  8.] 

Of  Simon  the  leper Probably  Jesus  had  heal- 
ed this  Simon  of  his  leprosy.  He  dwelt  in  Bethany. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had  made  Jesus  a 
feast  in  gratitude.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Nice- 
phor.  Hisl.  Eccl.  i.  2*7,  he  was  the  father  of  Lazarus  ; 
according  to  others,  he  was  the  husband  of  Martlia, 
or  Martha  hia  widow.  AH  this  is  very  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  supposition,  that  he  was  in 
some  way  related  to  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

Ver.  "i.  There  came  to  Him  a  woman. — "This 
anointing,  which  Mark  also  (ch.  xiv.  3)  relates,  is  not 
that  recorded  in  Luke  vii.  36  sqq. ;  it  is  so  essential- 
ly distinguished  from  the  latter  in  time,  place,  circum 
stances,  person,  as  also  m  its  whole  historical  and 
ethical  connections  and  bearings,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  even  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  event  to  aa- 
sui^e  different  aspects  of  one  transaction  (against 
Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Schleiermacher,  Strauss,  Weissa, 
Ewald).  See  Calov.  Bibl.  lllusir.  But  it  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  recorded  in  John  xii.  1 
(against  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Euth.  Zigabenus,  Osian- 
der,  Lightfoot,  Wolf,  etc.)."  Meyer.  Similarly  da 
Wette ;  who,  however,  gives  some  supposed  devia- 
tions ia  the  two  accounts.  1  According  to  John, 
the  anointing  took  place  six  days  before  the  Pass 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CKITIOAl. 

Ver.  6.  Now,  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany, 
tT  lit. :  And  Jesus  being  in  B. — On  the  Saturday 
before  [six  days  before  the  Passover,  see  John  xii.  1]. 
Meyer,  indeed,  thinks  that  to  remove  this  abode  of 
Jesus  at  Bethany  before  the  note  of  time,  ver.  2,  is 
a  device  of  the  Harmonists,  from  which  the  t  d  t  e  of 
ver.  14  should  have  deterred  them.  Certainly  that 
would  be  true  if  this  t  d  t  e  were  found  in  ver.  6. 
But  the  T  d  T  6  in  ver.  14  manifestly  refers  to  the  pre- 
vious anointing.  A  similar  retrogression  to  an  earlier 
event  may  be  found  in  Matt.  xiv.  3  ;  as  an  anticipa- 
rion  in  ch.  xxvii.  7,  where  Meyer  himself  is  obliged 
to  give  up  the  external  succession.* 

•  [WoBDSwoETn:  "An  Instance  of  recrt/jiiw/a/ion.  This 
Incident  took  place  l>efore  our  Lord's  betrayal,  but  St  Mat- 
thew introduces  it  liere  to  mark  the  oontratit  between  Mary 
»nd  Judas  Iscariot.  Judas  murmured  against  her  (John 
xii.  4),  because  she  had  bestowed  on  our  Lord  the  offering 
of  this  precious  ointment  which  might  have  been  sold  for 
BOO  pence  (Mark  xiv.  5),  and  he  sells  his  Master  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  or  60  pence."  But  in  this  case  Matthew 
would  have  expre.'»:ly  mentioned  Judas  instead  of  the  dis- 
idpies  generally  In  ver.  8. — I    8.1 
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OTer;  accordiDg  to  Matthew,  two  days.  This  has 
been  set  aside.  2.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
the  meal  was  in  the  house  of  Simon ;  according  to 
John,  in  the  house  of  Lazaius.  But  the  expression, 
"  they  made  Him  a  feast,"  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
refeiT'jd  to  the  family  of  Lazarus ;  certainly  not  to  be 
limited  to  them.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  believers 
in  Bethany  gave  Him  this  feast ;  and  the  fact  that 
LazaruB  was  among  the  guests  to  the  Lord's  honor, 
that  Martha  waited  upon  Him,  and  Mary  anointed 
Ilim,  conclude  nothing  against  the  place  being  Simon's 
house ;  especially  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  near 
connection  between  the  family  of  Lazarus  and  Simon. 
[Both  families  may  have  occupied  the  same  house, 
especially  if  they  were  related,  according  to  the  an- 
cient tradition ;  or,  Simon  may  have  been  the  owner, 
Lazarus  the  tenant,  of  the  house.— P.  S.]  8.  Accord- 
ing to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  was  anointed  on  the 
head ;  according  to  John,  on  the  feet.  But  according 
to  Matt.  xxvi.  12,  the  body  of  Jesus  generally  was 
anointed.  The  connection  shows  why  John  makes 
prominent  the  anointing  of  the  feet.  4.  In  the  Sy- 
noptists,  the  disciples  express  their  displeasure ;  in 
*  John,  Judas  Iscariot.  But  Matthew,  ver.  14,  inti- 
mates that  Judas  was  the  instigator  of  the  murmur- 
ing, and  carried  the  mass  of  the  disciples  with  him. 
And  for  John,  the  glance  at  the  traitor  was  the  main 
point.  According  to  Augustine  and  others,  Judas 
might  have  made  the  remark,  and  the  rest  harmless- 
ly consented.  Meyer  supposes  that  the  original  ac- 
count, as  given  by  John,  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
Synoptists  through  blending  it  with  that  of  Luke  vii. ; 
and  that  hence  the  name  of  Simon,  the  host,  was  ob- 
tained. An  arbitrary  assumption ;  since  the  name 
of  Simon  was  very  common,  and  the  related  features 
might  have  been  repeated  very  naturally  through 
their  inner  significance. 

A  woman. — John  calls  her  Mary,  the  well- 
known,  whose  noble  character  he  had  drawn  before 
in  ch.  xi. ;  see  also  Luke  x.  39. 

Having  an  alabaster -box.  —  More  precise 
statement  in  John  xii.  3.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a 
primitive  custom  of  consecration.  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  It 
was  then  used  for  the  ritual  consecration  of  priests. 
Lev.  vlii.  12 ;  of  kings,  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  ch.  xvi.  13  ;  oc- 
casionally also  of  prophets,  1  Kings  xix.  16.  By  an- 
ointmg  was  the  Old  Testament  David  marked  out  as 
the  Mashiach,  as  also  his  sons ;  and  especially  the 
ideal  David,  the  Saviour,  Ps.  ii.  2.  But  the  anoint- 
ing was  interpreted  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  Isa. 
xi.  2 ;  Ixi. ;  Heb.  i.  9,  after  Ps.  xlv.  Y,  8.  The  an- 
ointing of  the  head  was  also  a  distinction  which  was 
conferred  upon  the  guest  of  honor,  Luke  vii.  46, — 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  generally  in  the  East 
and  among  the  ancients :  Plato,  De  Republ.  iii.  See 
Grotius  j«ifatt.  p.  601.  In  connection  with  the  an- 
ointing of  the  head,  was  the  washing  of  the  feet  with 
water.  Thus  it  was  an  elevation  of  the  custom  to  the 
highest  point  of  honor,  when  the  head  and  the  feet 
were  aUke  anointed  with  oil.  Thus  the  anointing  of 
the  feet  in  Luke  vii.  was  not  simply  dictated  by  the 
woman's  prostration  and  humility :  Jesus  was  on  His 
journey,  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  was  therefore 
primarUy  mentioned.  And  in  John's  account  also, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  came  as  a  traveller  to  Bethany 
will  account  for  his  giving  special  prominence  to  the 
anointing  of  the  feet.  But  Matthew  leaves  this  cir- 
cumstance unnoticed.  De  Wette  :  "  A  whole  pound 
of  ointment  (she  had  so  much,  according  to  John), 
poured  out  at  once  upon  the  head,  would  have  been 
improper;  pi>bably  it  was  easier  for  Mary  to  ap- 


proach His  feet  than  His  head."  FriedHeb  suppose! 
that  the  lUra  (pound)  here  mentioned,  was  the  ancient 
and  genuine  litra  of  the  Sicilian-Greek  system,  about 
jV  of  a  Cologne  pound.  We  learn  from  Mark,  ver 
3,  that  she  broke  the  alabaster-flask  at  the  top,  in 
order  to  pour  out  the  ointment.  "  The  ointment  of 
nard  was  highly  esteemed  In  antiquity  as  a  preciouj 
aromatic,  and  a  costly  luxury,  Plinius,  xii.  26.  It  was 
brought  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor  in  little  alabaste*. 
flasks  ;  and  the  best  were  to  be  had  in  Tarsus.  Ye) 
the  plant  grew  in  Southern  India."  See  Winer,  sub 
Narde.     The  best  was  very  high  in  price. 

Ver.  8.  They  became  indignant. — According 
to  John,  Judas  expressed  this  displeasure ;  according 
to  Mark,  same  of  them  were  indignant  within  them- 
selves ;  according  to  Matthew,  the  body  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Matthew  is  wont  to  generalize ;  but  his 
words  here  mean  only,  that  the  disciples  coUeetivelj 
were  led  astray  by  the  hypocritical  word  of  Judas  . 
symptoms  of  murmuring  appeared  in  many. 

■To  what  purpose  is  this  w^aste  ?  —  'An  li- 
Ke  la  f  wasting.  The  active  meaning  must  be  he'id 
fast.  It  marks  the  supposed  useless  squandering  of 
a  costly  possession.  Meyer,  however,  takes  the  sense 
passively :  loss. 

Ver.  9.  Sold  for  much.  —  PUny  says  that  a 
pound  of  this  ointment  cost  more  than  four  hundred 
denarii.  [A  dendry,  or  "  penny  "  in  the  Eughsh  Vei- 
sion,  is  about  16  American  cents.  See  note,  p.  352,] 
Mark  mentions  that  three  hundred  was  the  amount 
specified  by  the  murmuring  disciples :  about  equal 
to  65f  Prussian  dollars  [about  $45]. 

Atad  given  to  the  poor. — The  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  ointment.  John  gives  the  ex- 
planation, that  Judas  had  the  bag  (as  manager  of  the 
common  exchequer),  and  was  a  thief  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  The  money,  he  takes  for  granted,  should 
have  gone  into  his  bag.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, with  a  mind  darkened  by  desperation  as  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  he  had  begun  now  to  re- 
nounce, he  might  perhaps  have  "  deserted  with  th« 
bag." 

Ver.  10.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it. — That  is, 
the  secret  ungracious  murmuring ;  for  none  durst 
speak  aloud  save  Judas. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman,  t  i  kottovs 
ff  a  p  e'x  f  T  e  T  Ti  yvvaiKi ; — inflict  not  upon  her  any 
burden  or  disquietude  by  confusing  her  conscience,  by 
disturbing  her  love,  or  by  disparaging  her  noble  act 
of  sacriflce. 

For  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work. — Lit- 
erally, a  beautiful  work,  marking  its  moral  propriety 
and  grace.  Meyer :  "  The  disciples  turned  away 
from  the  moral  quality  to  the  expediency  of  the  ques- 
tion." Rather,  they  measured  moral  quality  by  prac- 
tical utiUty,  Judas  doing  so  as  a  mere  hypocrite.  But 
Jesus  estimated  moral  quality  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  beUeving  and  active  love  from  which  the  act 
sprang. 

Ver.  11.  Me  ye  have  not  always. — Not  simply 
a  "  sorrowful  litotes"  to  signify  His  speedy  departure 
through  death ;  but  also  intended  to  impress  the  un- 
exampled significance  of  the  occasion.  Only  once  in 
the  whole  course  of  history  could  this  particular  act 
of  reverence  occur,  which,  humanly  speaking,  cheered 
and  animated  the  Lord  before  His  passion.  This 
hour  was  a  fleeting,  heavenly  opportunity  which  could 
never  return ;  while  the  care  of  the  poor  would  be  a 
daily  duty  to  htmianity  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  general  reference  tn 
the  contrast  between  festal  offerings  and  every  ua.» 
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offering;-.  Only  on  certain  special  occasions  may 
Christ  be  anointed  ;  but  we  may  always  do  good  to 
the  poor. 

Ver.  12.  She  hath  pouied  out  this  ointment. 

— She  poured  it  aU  ciut,  as  desirous  to  oifer  the  last 
drop.  And  she  thereby  expressed  an  unconscious 
presentiment  wliich  the  Lord  now  interprets. 

She  did  it  for  My  burial  [lit. ;  to  prepare  Me 
for  burial,  to  embalm  J/«.] — She  hath  anointed 
und  embalmed  for  solemn  burial  My  body,  as  if  it 
were  already  a  corpse.  The  Lord  giyes  this  signifi- 
cance to  the  occasion,  on  account  of  the  prophecy  of 
bis  death  contained  in  the  traitor's  temper :  He  would 
intimate  all  to  Judas,  and  at  the  same  time  humble 
the  disciples.  The  woman  was  not,  in  her  act,  con- 
acious  of  all  this  inducement ;  but  she  had  some  pre- 
sentiment which  made  her  act  as  if  she  thought,  We 
have  come  to  the  end ;  hereafter  there  will  be  no  need 
of  anointing. 

Ver.  13.  This  gospel The  tidings  of  salvation, 

with  .special  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Shall  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her. — Prom- 
ise of  a  permanent  justification  and  distinction  for 
this  eminent  woman,  which  has  been  in  the  most 
glowing  manner  fulfilled.  [Even  now,  while  we 
write  or  read  these  hnes,  we  fulfil  the  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy. Alford  well  observes  on  this,  the  only  case 
in  which  our  Lord  has  made  such  a  promise  ;  "  We 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  majesty  of  this  pro- 
phetic announcement:  introduced  with  the  peculiar 
and  weighty  a ^rji/  A  eyu  ii ii'iv , — conveying,  by  im- 
plication, tile  whole  mystery  of  the  eliayyeXiou  which 
should  go  forth  from  His  death  as  its  source, — looking 
forward  to  the  end  of  time,  when  it  shall  have  been 
preached  in  the  whole  world, — and  specifjung  the  fact 
that  this  deed  should  be  recorded  wherever  it  is 
preached."  He  sees  in  this  announcement  a  distinct 
prophetic  recognition  of  the  existence  of  written  gos- 
pel records  by  means  of  which  alone  the  deed  related 
could  be  universally  proclaimed. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  14.  Then  one  of  the  twelve  went. — 
Now  did  the  secret  of  the  murmuring  of  the  disciples 
disclose  itself,  as  if  an  old  sore  in  the  sacred  circle 
had  broken  open.  The  woman  with  her  ointment  has 
hastened  the  healing  crisis.  As  the  obduracy  of  the 
Jews  was  developed  at  the  great  feasts  when  Jesus 
visited  them,  so  the  hardening  of  Judas  was  com- 
pleted at  the  feasts  where  Jesus  was  the  centre. — 
loTf.  Meyer,  unsatisfactorily,  says :  "  After  this  meal ; 
but  not  because  he  was  aggrieved  by  Jesus'  saying, 
which,  m  its  tenderness  of  sorrow,  was  not  calculated 
to  wound  him."  The  answer  of  the  Lord  approved 
the  act  of  the  woman,  punished  the  complaint  of  Ju- 
das, sealed  and  confirmed  the  prospect  of  His  death : 
all  this  was  enough  for  the  exasperated  confusion  of 
Judas'  mind.  He  now  began  to  dally  with  the  thought 
of  treachery  (compare  Schiller's  Wallemtein),  when 
he  went  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  (probably  the  same 
evening)  to  Jerusalem,  and  asked  a  question  of  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  which  should  clear  up  matters. 
But  after  the  paschal  supper  the  thought  began  to 
dally  with  him ;  for  Satan  entered  into  his  soul  (John 
xiii.  27).  Meyer,  de  Wette,  and  Strauss,  are  unable 
to  see  this  progress  in  the  development  of  evil,  and 
hence  find  here  contradictions.  Meyer  thinks  that 
Luke  xxii.  S  more  particularly  is  in  conflict  with  John 
upon  this  point ;  thoigh  John  vi.  70,  compared  with 
Jolm  xiii.,  has  more  the  semblance  of  contradiction. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  expression 
"Satan  entered  mto  him,"  may  be  used  in  a  larger 
tad  uj  a  more  limited  sense. 


Ver.  16.  But  they  promised  [or:  semred]  U 

him, — Meyer :  "  They  weighed  out  to  him,  after  th« 
old  custom.  There  had  been  in  the  land  a  coined 
shekel  since  the  time  of  Simtor  (143  n.  c);  but 
weighing  seems  to  have  still  been  customarj  in  the 
temple  treasury.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  authorized 
to  make  eo-Tijn-av  signify  simply :  they  paid  . . .  Th« 
explanation  of  others,  '  they  made  secure  to  him,  oi 
promised'  (Theophylact,  Grotius,  al.),  is  contradicted 
by  Matt,  xxvii.  -S,  where  to.  apyvpta  points  to  the 
shekels  as  received  already,  as  also  by  the  prophecy 
of  this  fact  in  Zech.  xi.  12."  But  Meyer  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  Judas,  after  the  Passover,  went  again 
to  the  high  priests,  and  that  then,  according  to  John, 
the  matter  was  finally  decided.  They  hardly  gave 
him  the  money  before  that. 

Thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Silver  shekels.  The 
shekel,  iipll.],  aUXos,  one  of  the  Hebrew  weights 
from  early  times,  and  one  that  was  most  in  i.se 
("Uke  our  pound").  By  the  weight  of  the  silver 
shekel  all  prices  were  regulated  in  commerce  and 
barter,  down  to  the  time  of  coinage  in  Israel  after  the 
exile.  Hence  the  silver  shekel  was  the  current  me- 
dium in  all  transactions  of  the  sanctuary.  The  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  royal  shekel  were  probably 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  common  shekel.  The 
half-shekel  was  the  personal  tribute  to  the  temple, 
two  Attic  drachmas  {see  ch.  xvii.  24).  The  value  of 
the  shekel  has  been  estiruated  at  about  26  Silber- 
groschen*  [a  little  over  two  English  shillings,  or  50 
American  cents].  Consequently  30  shekels  amount 
to  25  [Prussian]  dollars  [between  three  and  four 
pounds  sterling,  or  about  fifteen  American  dollars]. 
Gerlach  counts  20,  Lisco  only  15  [Prussian]  dollars. 
De  Wette:  About  42  florins. — Meyer:  "Matthew 
alone  specifies  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  and  the 
triviality  of  this  gain,  as  measured  by  the  avarice  of 
Judas,  makes  it  probable  that  the  unknown  recom- 
pense of  treason  was  fixed  by  evangelical  tradition, 
according  to  Zech.  xi.  12."  Here  Meyer  follows 
de  Wette,  who  often  follows  in  the  track  of  Strauss. 
As  if  Satanic  avarice  and  treason  had  any  reasonable 
tax,  or  as  if  any  sum  of  money  could  more  easily  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  betrayal  of  the  person  of  Jesus  1 
The  most  improbable  sum  is  here  the  most  probable. 
Thirty  pieces  of  silver  were,  according  to  Exod.  tti 
32,  the  price  of  a  slave.f  Hence,  in  Zech.  xi.  12,  the 
price  at  which  the  Shepherd  of  nations  is  valued,  was 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  Uteral  fulfilment  of  this 
word  should  not  make  the  round  sum  suspicious. 
We  should  rather  assume  that  the  Sanhedrin  design- 
edly, and  with  cunning  irony,  chose  the  price  of  the 
slave  in  Exod.  xxi.  If  Judas  demanded  more  from 
them,  they  would  answer  that  they  needed  not  his 
help,  and  that  at  most  they  would  give  him  the  ap- 
cieut  price  of  a  slave. 


*  [Not:  dollars,  as  the  Edinb.  transl.  has  It  which  omtU 
the  other  estimate;  for  it  takes  thirty  Silbergroachen  to 
equ.ll  one  Prussian  dollar. — P.  S  ] 

t  [Joseph  wad  sold  by  his  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  Gen.  xxxvii.  2S.  Jerome  on  alatt.  xxvL  15  flavs; 
'•  Joseph  7nm,  ut  multi  putant,  juxia  Septuaginta  infer- 
pretes,  viginti  aureis  venditais  est,  eed  juvta  IJebr^licam 
veriiaiem  vi'ginti  argevttis;  neque  enim  pretiosi&r  pots- 
rat  esse  seri)us,  quam  Doniitnts.''  But  Jerome  did  not  se<\ 
nor  any  of  the  fathers,  that  thirty  piect-s  of  silver  was  thi 
regular  price  for  the  life  of  a  slave,  which  explains  this  flum 
in  our  case  as  a  deliberate  insult  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  oui 
Lord  who  died  the  death  of  a  slave  and  a  malefactor,  thli 
lie  might  redeem  us  from  the  slavery  and  eternal  misery  of 
sin.  Ot'iL'en  compares  the  30  pieces  of  silver  with  the  81 
(rather  83)  years  of  tlie  Saviour's  life.  Anaustlno  a'lefti'rliel 
in  another  way  about  the  number. — P.  S.l 
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Yer.  16.  And  from  that  time  he  sought  op- 
portunity.— This  does  not  exclude  a  later  and  final 
decision.  He  was  now  the  wretched  and  Tascillating 
watcher  of  events,  making  his  last  act  dependent  on 
casual  opportunity,  Fritzsche:  Ut  eum  tradere  posset. 

To  betray  him. — General  Hemarka  on  the  Be- 
trayal of  Judas.— For  the  dualistic  exaggeration  of 
the  moral  importance  of  the  man,  see  Daub :  Judas 
Ischarioth.  For  the  under-valuation  of  his  significance. 
i(!«  Paulus,  Goldhom,  Winer,  Theile,  Hase,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  view,  it  was  his  design  to  excite 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  at  the  feast,  and  to 
constrain  the  tardy  Messiah  to  base  His  kingdom 
upon  popular  power.  In  that  case,  the  conduct  of 
Judas  would,  judged  by  its  motive,  be  rather  that  of 
a  blinded  enthusiast  than  of  a  supremely  wicked 
man.  Ewald  rightly  assumes  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  his  Master ;  but  the  aims  and  motives  which 
he  further  attributes  to  Judas  as  a  consequence  (that 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  Him  to  the  Sanhedrin, — 
and  that  he  wished  to  try  the  experiment  and  see 
what  would  follow  next),  are  not  very  consistent  with 
each  other.  The  repentance  of  Judas  and  his  suicide 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  betrayal ;  and 
then  his  state  of  mind  wUl  be  determined  to  have 
been  an  ambition,  excited  by  Satan,  which  sought  its 
ends  in  the  carnal  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  Mes- 
siah, and  which,  therefore,  when  Christ's  determina- 
tion and  that  of  His  enemies  concurred  to  point  to  His 
death,  was  changed  into  a  deep  despondency  and  ex- 
asperation against  his  Master.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  the  scene  at  Bethany  presented  to  him  only  a 
wasteful  company,  in  which  ill  things  were  going  to 
dissolution ;  and  he  felt  himself  personally  aggrieved 
by  the  Lord's  rebuke,  marking  him  out  as  an  aUen 
to  His  circle  of  disciples.  Then  he  viewed  the  rulers 
of  the  people  as  invested  with  power :  they  had  the 
govemruent  of  the  temple,  and  guarded  its  treasure 
— they  had  this  world  with  them.  It  seemed  to  him 
worth  his  trouble  to  see  what  was  to  be  gained  on 
their  side ;  thus  there  was  the  evening  journey,  an 
audience,  a  question — only  at  first,  he  might  think,  a 
question.  In  the  high  priest's  palace,  the  favor  of 
the  gi'eat  perfectly  intoxicated  him ;  so  that  even  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  the  avarice  of  the  priests 
offered  to  his  avarice,  was  a  tempting  bait.  At  this 
point  he  may  have  thought  that  Jesus  would  in  the 
hour  of  need  save  Himself  by  a  miracle,  and  go 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  as  He  had  done 
more  than  once  before  (Luke  iv.  30 ;  John  x.  39) ; 
or  that  he  would  resort  to  a  political  kingdom  in  the 
sense  of  the  tempter,  Matt.  iv.  9.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  have  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
the  greatest  favors  and  gains  from  the  Sanhedrin. 
Under  his  last  exasperation  at  the  paschal  supper, 
the  thought  of  treason  became  a  passionate  decision. 
He  saw  himself  detected  and  unmasked :  the  man  of 
hypocrisy  was  then  lost ;  the  treachery  was  accom- 
plished. But,  when  Jesus  did  not  save  Himself,  and 
the  Council  no  longer  cared  for  the  traitor,  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  lost  all  their  magical  glitter  for  him. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  scorn  of  the  world  weighed  on 
him  as  a  burden ;  and,  on  the.  other  hand,  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  possible  realization 
of  His  dread  predictions,  and  the  woe  of  the  Master 
still  ringing  in  his  ears.  His  rancorous  dejection  was 
now  turned  into  burning  despair.  How  he  still  sought 
to  save  himself,  the  narrative  of  his  exit  tells  us.  In 
our  view  of  his  history,  such  an  important  character 
among  the  Apostles  was  certainly  no  weak,  contracted, 
and  unawakened  man.    He  was  a  man  of  enth  isiasm, 
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but  led  away  by  appearances ;  therefore,  when  the 
first  manifestation  of  Christ  paled,  he  lost  his  faith, 
despaired  of  Christ,  and  perished.  How  he  could 
ever  have  entered  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  set 
Oom.  on  Matt.  x.  The  main  motive  of  his  gloomy 
course  we  may  regard  as  a  combination  of  covetoni 
ness  and  ambition  carried  to  the  verge  of  madreaa, 
and  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  hypocrisy.* 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  In  the  midst  of  the  company  of  disciples  at  Beth- 
any, we  see,  represented  in  a  living  type,  the  contrast 
between  Christianity  and  Antichristianity — an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  one  wrestles  with  the 
other,  and  the  one  is  brought  by  the  other  to  its  ripe 
perfection.  The  lurking  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the 
death  threatening  the  Lord,  were  the  dark  spirit 
which  raised  the  soul  of  the  woman  to  a  sublime, 
solemn,  and  joyous  feeling  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
And  this  noble  disposition,  with  the  anointing,  the 
odor  of  which  filled  the  whole  house,  became  the  bit- 
terest and  most  decisive  offence  to  the  soul  of  the 
traitor.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  re- 
ciprocal influence  are  drawn  in  2  Thess.  ii. 

2.  For  the  last  time,  Judas  by  his  hypocrisy  drew 
a  large  part  of  the  disciples  into  the  snare  of  Ids  evil 
jf 'at.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  bf.g,  throw  some  light  upon  his  relations  to  the 
disciples  generally.  He  was  a  man  of  fleeting  enthu- 
siasm, of  deceitful  appearances,  of  alluring  promises, 
among  the  Apostles ;  his  power  of  demoniacal  elo- 
quence misled  most  of  the  company,  and  ensnared 
them  into  sympathy.  For  the  sake  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  Apostles,  the  Lord  was  constraiaed  to 
tolerate  this  adversary,  until  he  excluded  himself  by 
a  spiritual  judgment  and  an  act  of  self-reprobation. 
Hence  the  moment  of  his  departure  was  to  the  Lord 
one  of  the  highest  significance.  {See  John  xiii.  31 ; 
Leben  Jem,  ii.  3.  p.  1328.) 

3.  The  justification  of  festal  offerings  of  love,  in 
opposition  to  sacrifices  for  the  proper  necessities  of 
the  poor,  is  strictly  connected  with  the  contrast  al- 
ready pointed  out.  Judas  knew  nothing  of  Christ  in 
the  poor,  when  he  took  offence  at  the  anointing  of 
Christ.  To  his  glance  the  world  appeared  (for  the 
sentiment  was  assumed)  to  be  sinking  into  infinite 
necessity  and  pauperism,  because  the  ideal  of  worldly 
abundance  and  pleasure  had  demoniacally  enkiadled 
his  avarice.  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  poured  out  lav- 
ishly her  store,  because  in  her  pure  self-denial  she  let 
the  world  go,  and  found  her  peace  and  her  blessed- 
ness in  the  kmgdom  of  love  and  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  John  looked  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
than  the  other  disciples.  Nevertheless,  the  woman 
went  to  a  significant  extent  in  advance  of  the  disciples 
in  the  way  of  the  New  Covenant.  She  is  a  symbol  of 
the  quicker  development  of  the  female  spiritual  life. 
(Eve,  the  Virgin  Mary.)  Its  perfect  development  and 
consummation,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  th« 
man.  The  believing  woman  is  here  justified  by  th« 
mouth  of  the  Lord. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  house  of  Bethany  a  type  of  the  Church  i 

*  [Oomp.  Alford's  estimate  of  the  character  and  motivM 
of  Judas,  in  Crnn.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  14-16  (p.  247,  4th  ed.), 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Neander  {Leben  Jem,  p.  688) 
als"  Ewald,  Meyer,  Olshausen,  and  Ebiard.— P.  S.l 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCOKUING  TO   MATTHEW. 


1.  The  Church  of  the  Spirit  darkened  by  the  Churcli 
of  hypocrisy ;  2.  the  Church  of  hypocrisy  condemned 
bir  the  Church  of  the  Spirit. — The  self-sacrifieing 
woman  and  the  covetous  apostle  in  the  company  of 
the  disciples. — The  self-seeking  heart  in  the  Church 
turns  balsam  into  poison :  1.  It  turns  a  joyous  feast 
lato  an  hour  of  temptation  ;  2.  the  purest  offering  of 
!oT€  into  an  offence;  3.  the  sacred  justification  of 
fidelity  into  a  motive  for  exasperation ;  4.  the  most 
gracious  warnings  against  destruction  into  a  doom  of 
death. — Even  among  the  Lord's  own  company,  the 
heart  that  is  truly  devoted  to  the  Saviour  must  b'3 
prepared  for  the  bitterest  trials. — Judas  the  type  of  a 
fiendish  spirit,  which  has  in  all  times  sent  traitors 
abroad  in  the  Church. — How  he  with  a  double  mind 
looked  always  askance:  1.  At  the  goods  of  this  world ; 

2.  at  the  favor  of  the  great ;  3.  at  the  fellowship  of 
the  priestly  order ;  4.  at  the  reward  of  treachery. — 
The  little  treasury  of  the  disciples  in  its  significant 
relation  to  the  future. — Covetousness  in  the  garment 
of  hypocrisy. — Covetousness  and  ambition  develop 
and  perfect  each  other. — Christ  and  His  poor. — The 
ittempt  to  relieve  poverty  at  the  expense  of  Christ 
'S  to  increase  it. — The  spirit  of  love  to  Christ  can 
(done  regulate  the  use  and  expenditure  of  earthly 
goods. — The  pious  presentiment  of  a  loving  heart 
thinks  beyond  and  above  its  own  clear  consciousness. 
The  imperishable  remembrance  of  believers  bound  up 
with  the  eternal  praise  of  the  Lord. — The  gospel 
makes  all  its  children  in  two  senses  immortal. — 
"  77isn  ueni  one  of  the  twelve  "  (ver.  14) ;  or  the  fear- 
ful fall ;  1.  An  image  of  the  sinner's  life  ;  and,  2.  a 
warning  for  every  Christian. — "  What  will  ye  give  me  I" 
(ver.  15.)  The  commercial  spirit  in  its  light  and  its 
dark  side :  1.  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom ;  his 
purchase  of  a  sepulchre ;  the  pearl  of  great  price,  etc. 
2.  The  treachery  of  Judas ;  Simony  in  the  Church, 
etc. — Christ  could  be  sold  only  for  the  price  ol'  a 
slave,  thirty  pieces  of  silver:  for  1.  the  highest  price 
would  in  relaition  to  Him  be  a  mere  mockery ;  2.  the 
lowest  price  for  which  He  is  surrendered  up  is  enough 
for  perfect  treachery. — Many  of  His  disciples  are  look- 
uig  only  for  a  good  opportunity  of  betraying  Him. — 
The  beginning  of  the  passion :  Christ,  Mke  Joseph, 
sold  by  His  brethren. — The  apostate  Christian  a 
seducer  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. — The  dark  mixture 
of  sense,  of  calculation,  and  insanity  in  the  death- 
path  of  the  backslider. — The  house  of  Bethany  and 
the  palace  of  the  high-priest.—  Christ  the  everlasting 
Defender  of  true  Christendom  against  all  the  assaults 
of  hypocrisy. 

Starke: — God  often  employs  weak  instruments 
for  the  accomplishment  of  His  hidden  purposes,  who 
surpass  the  men  in  Christ. — Canstein :  He  who  heart- 
ily loves  Christ,  will  gladly  give  up  all  to  His  service. 
— Questtel:  Riches  are  of  no  value,  unless  they  are 
helpful  to  Christ  and  His  people. — Camteiji:  Many 
perform  acts  out  of  love  to  Christ  on  which  the  world 
puts  an  evil  construction. — He  that  touches  one  who 
loves  Jeeus,  touches  the  apple  of  His  eye,  Zech.  ii.  8. 
— Wliat  is  given  to  Christ  is  well  laic'  out. — An  act 
nsat  o«  estimated  according  to  its   (ource  jn   the 


heart. — That  there  shall  always  be  poor,  in  God'f 
ordinance  ;  but  that  there  should  always  be  beggars, 
might  be  prevented  by  good  human  ordinances. — 
Quesnel:  In  the  actions  of  God's  children  there  are 
often  secrets  which  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand.—The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  for  ever, 
Pa.  cxii.  3,  6. — Their  name  is  as  ointment  poured  oui, 
Eccl.  vii.  1. — Fellow-Christian,  be  not  disquieted  when 
your  own  companions,  relatives,  and  dependants,  t* 
whom  you  have  done  nothing  but  good,  give  you  aa 
evil  return ;  console  yourself  with  Christ. — Bedingtr . 
0  cursed  avarice,  which  still  sells  Christ,  religion, 
fidelity,  and  faith ! — How  evil  are  often  the  uses  of 
gold ! — Luther :  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  man, 
after  the  devil,  than  a  niggard,  Prov.  xv.  27. — He 
who  sets  out  in  sin  will  easily  go  on ;  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perfection  is  never  wanting. 

Gerlach: — Love  to  Christ  urged  this  woman. — 
Her  whole  heart  was  thrown  into  this  act. — He  who 
loves  Jesus  does  not  love  a  mere  man  or  creature, 
but  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. — Whoso  thus  in- 
wardly loves  Jesus,  seeing  Him  present,  must  love 
Him  always,  when  no  longer  seen,  in  His  brethren,  ■ 
the  poor. — No  man  among  you,  He  say?,  would  blame 
it,  if  so  much  were  spent  upon  My  burial  and  em- 
bahning ;  why  do  you  blame  her  now,  since  I  shall 
really  die  in  a  few  days  ? 

Hernhner : — The  last  token  of  honor  which  Christ 
received  before  His  death. — The  sufferings  of  His  last 
hour  were  softened  to  Him  by  these  proofs  of  love. 
And  so  God  often  orders  it  with  ourselves. — The  in- 
wardness and  tenderness  of  which  woman  is  suscepti- 
ble in  her  love. — It  was  love  to  the  Saviour  of  her 
soul. — It  was  reverential  love,  set  upon  the  Son  of 
God. — Sacrifice  is  the  nature  and  nourishment  of 
love. — In  the  service  and  love  of  Christ  all  things  are 
dignified  and  made  holy. — This  anointing  had  a  sym- 
bolical meaning.  It  was  the  figure  of  that  full  stream 
of  love  which  poured  from  her  heart  on  Jesus ;  the 
type  of  the  inexhaustible  streams  of  love  which  will 
proceed  from  the  redeemed  upon  Jesus  throughout 
eternity. — Application  of  the  anointing  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause. — Jesus  was  manifestly  moved  deeply 
in  His  heart  by  her  act.  Of  Himself,  and  the  dis- 
honor done  to  Him,  He  says  nothing.  It  grieves  Him 
that  the  woman  was  so  badly  treated.  To  grieve  a 
noble  soul  in  the  performance  of  a  glorious  act,  is  a 
heavy  offence. — In  hurting  Christlike  souls,  we  mjure 
Christ  Himself.  We  should  always  hasten  to  mani- 
fest all  love  and  sympathy  toward  the  living.  It  ia 
vain  to  wish  them  back  when  they  are  gone. — The 
final  and  highest  honor  done  to  goodness. — Christ 
assures  her  of  everlasting  remembrance  in  requital  of 
this  brief  dishonor,  and  thereby  gives  her  a  pledge 
of  her  eternal  honor  in  His  heavenly  kingdom. — 
What  Christ  determmes  to  keep  in  lasting  credit  will 
be  truly  immortalized. — The  command  of  John  xi.  67 
might  have  occasioned  in  Judas  the  thought  which 
he  expressed. — Pitiable  a^e  Satan's  wages. 

£raune : — Here  a  table  is  spread  for  Him  in  the 
presence  of  His  enemies  ind  His  head  is  anointed 
with  oil,  Pa.  xxiii.  6 


CHAP.  XXVI.  17-30.  iffi 


THIRD    SECTION. 
CHBIST  THE  PASCHAL  LAMB,  AJSTD  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

Ohaptee  XXVI.  17-30. 
(Mark  xiv.  12-26 ;  Luke  xxii.  7-89 ;  John  xiii.  1-xviii.  1.) 

[7         Now  the  first  day  of  the  feast  o/ unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  say. 

18  Ing  mito  him,  "Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover?  And  h« 
said,  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man  [to  a  certain  man,  Trpos  tov  Sctra],  and  say  unto  liim, 

'  The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at  hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my 

19  disciples.     And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed  [directed,  cn-veTa$eu]  them; 

20  and  they  made  [and  made]  ready  the  passover.     Now  when  the  even  [evening]  was 

21  come,  he  sat  down  [reclined  at  table]'  with  the  twelve  [disciples].^  And  as  tliey  die 
eat  [were  eating,  iaOiovTwv  avruiv,  comp.  ver.  26],  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  th*at  one 

22  of  you  shall  [will]  betray  me.     And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every 

23  one  of  them  [each  one]*  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I?     And  he  answered  and  said, 

24  He  that  dippeth  his  [the,  riji/]  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  [will]  betray 
me.  The  Son  of  man  goeth  [departeth,  vwayu]  as  it  is  written  of  him :  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  it  had  been  [it  were]  good  for  that 

25  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.''  Then  Judas,  which  [who]  betrayed  him,  answered  and 
said,  Master  [Rabbi,  pajS^l],  is  it  I?     He  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said  [it]. 

26  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,'  and  blessed*  it,''  and  brake "i'i,  and  gave 

27  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.     And  he  took  the  [a]  cup,*  and 

28  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  For  this  is  my  blood  of 
the  [new]'  testament  [my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  to  ai/xoi  jxov,  to  t^s 
Katies  Sia^TjKr/s],"'  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  [for  remission,  eis  a^to-tv] 

29  of  sins.  But  [And]  I  say  unto  you,  1  will  not  [in  no  wise]"  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  inj'  Father's  kingdom. 

30  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  [the  hymn  of  praise,  i.  e.,  the  great  Hallel,  Ps.  cxy.-cxviii.], 
they  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives. 

'  Ver.  20.— ['A  vexeiro.  Dr.  Lange  renders  ai/iKetfiai  and  avaicXipaiia:  nniformly  nnd  correctly  :  eich  z»  Tlscht 
lagem,  to  recline  at  tahle^  i.  e.,  accordinff  to  the  oriental  fashion  of  eating,  upon  a  couch  or  triclinium,  which  was  usually 
higher  than  the  low  table  itself.  Hence  John  could  lean  at  the  last  supper  on  JeBus'-bosom,  John  xiii.  23.  jSee  Grit  Note 
i  on  p.  150.  and  the  Commentators  on  Luke  vii  36. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  20.— Lachmann  adds  fj.a6  7]ratif  according  to  A.,  L.,  M.,  etc.    [Also  Cod.  Sinait.] 

s  Ver.  22.— [The  <««.  r«c.  reads:  eKaiXTos  aiiruiv.  But  Dr.  Lange,  with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Al 
ford,  and  the  majority  of  witnesses  prefers  :    eTs   FKao"Toy,  each  one,  vrilhoxxt  ai>T  iuv . — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  24.— [KaAiij/  ijv  auri^,  ei  oiiK  i'yivv'i]di]  6  &if^fctnTos  iKelvos.  Lange:  Fitr  ihn  ware  es  beiser,  wewn  e/r 
nieht  gebor&n  ware,  pur  jenen  Mensohbn  ;  it  were  hetierfor  him,  if  that  man  had  not  been  born.  The  English  Ver- 
sions, except  Wiclif 's,  take  the  liberty  of  transposing  the  pronoun  and  the  noun. — P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  26.— The  art.  t  o  f  before  &pToy  is  omitted  by  Lachmiinn  [and  Tregelles]  on  the  authority  of  B.,  C,  D.,  L.,  eta 
Weyer  favors  the  article,  [so  also  Tischendorf  and  Alford],  and  explains  the  omission  from  liturgical  usage.  [Cod.  Sinait. 
jnits  the  article  both  before  6,prov  and  before  TroTTipioVy  ver.  27.  It  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  texts:  Mark  xiv.  22; 
Luke  xxii.  19.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  26.— For  evKoyfjrras:  B.,  D.,  Z.,  and  a  number  of  later  M89.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford].  For 
iitX^P  i<^TTj(T  as  :  Scholz  with  A.,  E.,  F.,  H.,  etc.,  consequently  a  larger  number  of  witnesses.  Mark  has  the  former 
reading,  Luke  and  also  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  the  latter,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  liturgical  expression  of  the  Church  in. 
fluenced  our  text.  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  euKoyijaaSj  like  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  the  8yriac,  and  Vulgate  Versions  {benedixit).  Comp. 
Mark  xiv.  22.— P.  S.]^ 

7  Ver.  26. — [Dr.  Lange  tranvlates :  sprach  den  Segen,  i.  6.,  pronounced  the  blessing,  or  gave  thanks,  blessed,  without 
it,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Greek,  as  in  the  following  clauses  and  in  the  nest  verse. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  27.— The  article  before  cnp  is  omitted  by  the  best  critical  authorities.  Lachrannn  has  it  according  to  A.,  D., 
and  Beoepta.  Meyer  thinks  that  it  was  inserted  from  liturgical  languatre,  [Cod.  Sinait.  and  the  editions  of  Tischendorf 
»ad  Alford,  omit  t  6  .  The  genius  both  of  the  English  and  German  languages,  however,  requires  here  the  article,  deS- 
nitc  or  indefinite,  while  it  may  be  omitted  in  both  before  bread.— P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  28.— K aivfis  is  omitted  by  B.,  L.,  Z.,  etc.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  and  given  up  by  Tischendorf  and  Meyer  (who  re. 

erd  it  as  an  insertion  from  the  ancient  liturgies);  while  A.,  D.,  etc.,  Irenasus,  and  Cyprian  favor  it,  and  Lachmann  re* 
Ins  it.  [8o  also  Alford.  but  in  brackets.]  The  adjective  is  omitted  also  in  Mark,  Codd.  B.,  C,  D.  The  Pauline  tradition 
vhich  had  It,  prevailed,  the  more  so  as  it  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 

*' Ver.  28. — [Dr.  Lange  translates  SluOvkt^  Bund,  covenant.  So  also  Castalio,  Beza,  Doddridge,  Campbell, Norton, 
de  Wette,  Ewald  {mein  Smidesblui),  Meyer,  Crosby,  Conant  The  new  covenant  refers  by  contrast  to  the  old  covenant, 
that  of  Moses,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats.  See  the  Exeg.  Notes.  The  English  Version  lenden 
\M6T)K7i  by  testament  In  thirteen  passages,  and  by  covenant  in  nineteen  passages  of  the  N.  T.— P.  8.1 

*^  Ver.  29.— [In  Greek;  ot>  /x-n ,  which  Dr.  Lange  translates  more  emphatically:  mit  nichten,  by  no  means,  in  na 
••<«.■  Moyer;  gewisslich  nicht.  The  Bishops'  Bible  translates  the  double  negation  here;  in  no  telse :  in  ver.  85  stil) 
itroiice<*    Oy'no  manner  of  means.    Other  Fngl.  and  Germ.  Versa,  (also  Lange  in  ver.  85)  overlook  the  omphasia.- P.  S.J 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAX  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 

— On  the  14tli  of  Nisan  the  leaven  was  removed,  and 
the  unleavened  loaves  (msan)  took  their  place.  It 
was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  Passover,  which  did  not  begin  till 
the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  feast  of  faith  rested  upon  a 
feast  of  renunciation.  Hence  the  feast  was  reckoned 
to  last  eight  days  by  Josephus  {Aniiq.  ii.  16,  1). 
These  words  are  express  against  the  ancient  notion, 
that  Jesus  celebrated  the  Passover  a  day  earher. 
Comp   Meyer,  p.  488. 

[The  words  rij  6e  Trpurr]  r  ui  v  a^vfj.oji'  are 
equivalent  to  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  and  im- 
portant for  the  settlement  of  the  chronological  diffi- 
culty. All  are  agreed  that  this  was  Thursday,  since 
Christ  died  on  Friday  (except  Dr.  Seyfiarth,  who 
makes  it  Wednesday,  since  he  puts  the  crucifixion  on 
Thursday).  But  the  question  is  as  to  the  day  of  the 
month,  viz.,  whether  it  was  the  14th  of  Nisan,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain,  as  Dr. 
Lange,  Wieseler,  Hengstenberg,  Baumlein,  Andrews, 
and  most  modern  commentators  of  this  passage  as- 
sert, or  the  13th  of  Nisan,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  those  commentators  who, 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  try  to  harmonize  the 
Synoptists  with  John.  Had  we  no  other  guide  in 
this  matter  than  the  Synoptists,  every  commentator 
would  probably  adopt  the  former  view,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  ;  1.  It  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term 
used  by  all  the  Synoptists :  "  the  first  day  of  un^ 
leavened  hread,^^  especially  if  we  compare  Mark, 
who  characterizes  the  day  more  fully  by  adding  : 
**  Wlien  tliey  killed  the  Passover  (i.  e.,  here  the  pas- 
chal lamb),  and  Luke,  who  says  in  equally  clear  terms ; 
"  When  the  Passover  must  be  killed^  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  (probably  from  three 
o'clock  till  dark),  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain, 
and  all  preparations  made  for  the  feast  which  began 
with  the  paschal  supper  at  evening,  i,  c,  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
of  Nisan  (which  day  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  first 
day  of  the  feast,  although,  in  popular  language,  the 
14th  was  called  the  first  day  of  Passover  or  of  un- 
leavened bread).  See  Ex.  xii.  18  :  "In  the  first 
month  (Nisan),  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  at  even, 
ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread  until  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  month  at  even."  Comp.  Lev.  xxiii. 
3  ;  Num.  xxviiL  16.  Dr.  Robinson  says  (Harm.  p. 
314)  :  "  Their  language  (of  the  Sjmoptists)  is  full, 
ixplicit,  and  decided,  to  the  effect  that  our  Lord's 
last  meal  with  His  disciples  was  the  regular  and  or- 
dinary paschal  supper  of  the  Jews,  introducing  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread  on  the  evening  after  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan."  Comp.  Meyer  in  loc. :  "  Bs  ist 
ler  14.  Nisan  [nach  den  Synoptikern,  Donnerstag) 
gemeint^  mit  dessen  Abend  das  Passah  begann,  welcher 
aber  schon  ganz  unter  den  Festtagen  mitgezdhlt  ist, 
nach  der  popular  ungenauen  Weise,  in  welcher  auch 
Josephus,  Antiq.  ii.  15, 1 ,  acht  Festtage  zdhlt."  2.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil,  should  have  violated  the  legal  time  of  the 
Passover,  and  if  He  did  so,  we  would  have  some  inti- 
mation of  the  fact  in  the  Gospels.  3.  An  anticipatory 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  a  day  before  the  legal 
lime,  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  priests. 
GresweU  quotes  from  Philo  to  the  effect,  that  each 
tnim  was  then  hip  own  priest,  and  could  slay  the  lamb 


in  his  own  dwelling.  But  the  weight  of  authoriti 
goes  to  show  that  the  Iamb  must  be  slain  in  the  tcua 
pie  and  the  blood  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar  (Deut.  xvi 
6,  6  ;  Ezra  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  11).  Hence  thf 
Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  have  only  a 
Memorial  Passover,  confined  to  the  use  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  and  bitter  herbs  with  the  usual  psalms  and 
prayers.  The  difficulty  then  arises  not  from  thf 
plain  statements  of  the  Synoptists,  but  from  cettaic 
pas.sages  in  John  which  seem  to  contradict  the  for- 
mer, and  from  the  seeming  improbability  that  Christ 
should  have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified  on 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  most  solemn  day 
of  the  Passover.  But  it  has  been  shown  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  chapter  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
insurmountable,  and  in  fact  not  so  great  as  those  pre- 
sented on  the  other  side.  It  is  certain  that  John  and 
the  Synoptists  can  be  harmonized  on  t'lt  chronologi- 
cal question  concerning  so  important  i>  jjart  of 
primitive  tradition  as  the  date  of  the  Saviour's  death, 
—P.  S.] 

To  prepare  the  Passover. — To  this  appertain 
ed  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  usually  thi 
Jewish  householder  attended  to,  and  which  toot 
place  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  unleavened  loaves ;  the  provision  of  the 
other  requisites  of  the  feast ;  with  the  preparation 
of  the  chamber.  "  The  tov  shows  that  this  last  ia 
here  intended."  Probably  all  had  been  done  on  the 
present  occasion  by  the  unknown  friend  of  the  Lord, 
to  whom  ver.  18  points,  without  the  disciples  know- 
ing anything  about  it  beforehand.  The  male  young 
lamb  or  goat  must  be  one  year  old,  and  without  blem- 
ish (Ex.  xii.  2,  3  sqq.).  It  was  slain  "  between  the 
evenings  ;  "  that  is,  doutjtless,  between  the  decline 
of  14th  Nisan,  or  the  first  evening,  which  extended 
to  sundown,  and  the  second  evening,  commencing  at 
six  o'clock.  This  is  the  chronological  explanation  of 
Josephus  and  the  Rabbins  ;  the  more  rigorous  expla^ 
nation  of  the  Karaites  and  the  Samaritans  was,  "  be- 
tween sundown  and  twilight."  The  blood  of  the 
lamb  was  now  no  longer  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts, 
but  was  taken  up  by  a  priest,  and  then  poured  or 
sprinkled  on  the  altai-.  Starke,  after  Lundius  [JOd. 
AUerthiimer):  A  crowd  of  IsraeUtes  was  received 
into  the  court,  the  gates  were  shut,  the  trumpets 
sounded.  The  householders  slew  their  lambs.  The 
priests  formed  a  row  which  extended  to  the  altar, 
received  the  blood  in  silver  basins,  which  they  passej 
on  from  one  to  another ;  and  those  who  stood  nearest 
the  altar  poured  it  out  at  its  feet,  whence  it  flowed 
subterraneously  into  the  brook  Kedron.  The  house- 
holder hfted  the  slain  lamb  to  a  hook  on  a  pillar,  took 
off  its  skin,  and  removed  the  fat.  This  last  the  priest 
burned  on  the  altar.  The  householder  uttered  a 
prayer,  and  carried  the  lamb  to  his  house,  bound  in 
its  skiu.  The  head  of  the  house  where  the  feast  was 
held  received  the  skin.  When  the  first  crowd  de- 
parted, another  followed,  and  so  forth. 

Ver.  18.  Go  into  the  city. — The  abode  of 
Jesus  at  that  time  was  in  Bethany.  According  to 
Luke,  the  intimation  was  given  to  Peter  and  John. 

To  a  certain  man ;  -npbs  rhv  Ssri/o. — The  Evange 
list  had  his  reasons  for  not  mentioning  the  name  of  thi- 
man  intended  by  Jesus.  According  to  Calvin,  Jesui 
did  not  give  his  name,  and  the  disciples  found  ;t  ou\ 
by  a  miracle.  According  to  Theophylact  and  others, 
He  would  not  mention  the  name  in  the  presence  of 
Judas,  that  he  might  not  execute  his  purpose  of  be^ 
trayal  at  the  meal.  Mark  and  Luke  give  expi  esslj 
the  manner  in  which  He  pointed  out  the  man:— 
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tt  their  entrance  into  the  city  a  man  should  meet 
ihem  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  whom  they  were  to 
follow  to  the  house  whither  he  went  And  they  have 
the  watchwords  given  to  them  which  they  were  to 
(peak,  just  as  they  were  given  to  those  who  should 
fetch  the  two  asaes  for  the  entrance  into  the  city. 
Here,  therefore,  as  there,  it  is  to  be  presupposed :  1. 
That  the  man  marked  out  was  in  both  cases  a  be- 
liever ;  2.  that  there  was  some  kind  of  understanding 
between  the  Lord  and  the  man ;  3.  that  the  under- 
standing, especially  in  the  present  case,  contemplated 
caution.  4.  The  Lord's  assurance,  as  it  regards  this 
man,  reveals  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  Master, 
and  the  marvellous  influence  of  His  authority.  And, 
in  the  present  case,  this  cautious  action  would  hin- 
der the  premature  accomplishment  of  Judas'  pur- 
pose. 

My  time  is  at  hand. — 1.  Kuinoel  and  others  : 
The  time  of  My  Passover.  2.  Ewald  :  The  time  of 
My  Messianic  manifestation  from  heaven.  S.  De 
Wette,  Meyer:  The  time  of  My  death.  The  text 
gives  only  the  meaning :  the  certain  period  of  the  de- 
cisive crisis.  De  Wette:  According  to  the  view  of 
the  Synoptists  (rather,  of  all  the  Evangelists),  the 
Passover  and  the  passion  of  Christ  were  inseparably 
connected.  This  expression  proves  also  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  old  hypothesis,  that  Jesus  ate  the  Pass- 
over a  day  earlier  than  the  proper  time. 

Ver.  20.  He  reclined  at  table. — According  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  reclining  at  the  table,  with 
the  left  hand  resting  upon  the  couch.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Jews  themselves  ventured  to  modify 
the  legal  prescription,  which  required  them  to  eat  the 
Passover  standing,  with  staff  in  hand,  Exod.  xii.  11. 
The  rabbinical  explanation  is  this ;  Mos  servorum  est, 
Hi  edant  stantex,  at  nunc  comedunt  recumbentes,  ni 
dignoscatur,  exiisse  eos  a  servitute  in  liberfatem.  [Br. 
Wordsworth  makes  a  liberal  remark  here,  which  is 
doubly  to  be  appreciated  as  coming  from  a  strict 
Episcopalian :  "  God  had  commanded  the  attitude  of 
Ending  in  the  reception  of  the  paschal  meal ;  the 
Jewish  church  having  come  to  the  land  of  promise, 
and  being  there  at  rest,  redin£d  at  the  festival,  and 
our  Lord  conformed  to  that  practice, — a  proof  that 
positive  commands  of  a  ceremonial  kind,  even  of 
Divine  origin,  are  not  immutable  if  they  are  not  in 
order  to  a,  permatieni  end." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  21.  And  as  they  were  eating. — T%e  Cel- 
ebration of  the  Passover. — The  company  at  table 
might  not  be  less  than  ten  persons  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
ri.  9,  3).  It  generally  included  from  ten  to  twenty, 
according  to  the  family,  or  as  enlarged  by  strangers. 
The  image  of  a  complete  Church  in  the  house.  The 
rites  of  the  feast  were  regulated  by  the  succession  of 
the  cups,  filled  with  red  wine,  commonly  mixed  with 
water.  1.  Announcement  of  the  Feast. — The  head  of 
the  house  uttered  the  thanksgiving  or  benediction 
over  the  wine  and  the  feast,  drinking  the  first  cup. 
Then  followed  the  remainder  of  the  household.  The 
washing  of  hands,  after  praise.  2.  They  then  ate  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  in  vinegar  or  salt  water,  in  re- 
Jicmbrance  of  the  sorrows  which  their  fathers  under- 
went in  Egypt.  Meanwhile  the  paschal  dishes  were 
brought  in — the  well-seasoned  broth  (called  charo- 
ieth),  the  unleavened  loaves,  the  festal  offerings,  and 
the  lamb.  AH  these  things  were  then  explained. 
They  sang  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of 
praise,  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  and  the  second  cup  was  drunk. 
8.  Then  began  the  feast  proper  (at  which  they  re- 
tlined) :  the  householder  took  two  loaves,  broke  one 
n  two,  laid  it  upon  the  whole  loaf,  blessed  it,  wrap- 


ped it  with  bitter  herbs,  dipped  it,  ate  jf  it,  anu 
handed  it  round  with  the  words  :  "  This  is  the  breaii 
of  affliction,  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt."  Do 
then  blessed  the  paschal  lamb,  and  ate  of  it ;  the  fes 
tal  offerings  were  eaten  with  the  bread,  dipped  in  tlit 
broth ;  and  finally  the  lamb.  The  thanksgiving  foj 
the  meal  followed  the  blessing  and  drinking  of  tin 
third  cup.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Hallel  was  sung, 
Ps.  cxv.-oxviii.,  and  the  fourth  cup  drunk.  Ocea 
sionaUy  a  fifth  cup  followed,  while  Ps.  cxx.-cxxvii 
were  pronounced,  but  no  more.  The  first  cup  was 
thus  devoted  to  the  announcement  of  the  feast ;  and 
Luke  tells  us  that  with  this  cup  Christ  announced  to 
the  disciples  that  this  was  the  last  feast  which  He 
would  celebrate  with  them  in  this  world ;  and  that 
He  would  celebrate  with  them  a  new  feast  in  His  Fa- 
ther's kingdom.  The  second  cup  was  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  festal  act :  with  it  the  Apostle 
Paul  connects  the  exhortation :  "  As  oft  as  ye  eat 
of  this  bread,"  etc.,  "  ye  show  forth  the  Lord's  death." 
The  third  cup  followed  the  breaking  of  the  loaves, 
which  celebrated  the  unleavened  bread,  and  was  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving:  this  the  Lord  consecrated  as 
the  cup  of  the  New  Covenant,  as  He  had  consecrated 
the  breaking  of  bread  as  the  remembrance  of  His 
broken  bodv,  the  bread  of  life.  Thus,  as  in  baptism 
He  loosed  from  the  Old  Testament  circumcision  the 
sacred  washing  which  accompanied  it,  and  made  it 
the  New  Testament  sacrament  of  the  covenant  en- 
tered into,  so  also  now  He  severed  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Passover,  and  made  it  a  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament  redemption. 

Two  questions  concerning  the  several  modifies^ 
tions  of  the  original  Passover-rites,  may  here  be  briefly 
discussed  (comp.  also  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1422): 
1.  As  it  respects  th^  relation  of  this  account  to  tht 
Gospel  of  John :  he  relates  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
which  introduced  the  Passover,  with  its  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  he  presupposes  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself  as  well  known.  We  find  it  hinted  at  in 
the  evToKT)  KaLvri,  John  xiii.  34.  The  contention  as 
to  which  was  the  greatest,  Luke  xxii.  24,  probably 
preceded  the  feet  washing,  and  was  its  immediate 
occasion.  2.  As  to  the  participation  of  Judas  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  we  learn  from  John  (xiii.  30)  that  the 
traitor  went  away  immediately  after  he  had  received 
the  sop  dipped  in  the  vessel  of  the  charoseth.  As  the 
sop  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  distribution  of  the  bread  must  have  pre- 
ceded, if  the  rites  had  gone  on  as  usual,  but  not  the 
distribu'ion  of  the  third  cup.  Thus  it  might  seem 
that  Judas  departed  between  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  The  account  of 
Luke,  indeed,  and  it  alone,  appears  to  pre-suppose 
the  participation  of  Judas  in  the  full  supper  of  both 
bread  and  wine.  But  his  chronological  sequence  is 
not  exact ;  for  it  is  his  purpose  to  mark  strongly  tho 
contradiction  between  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  sacred  meaning  of  the  feast.  Hence 
the  contention  follows  at  the  close,  ver.  24,  although 
it  had  doubtless  taken  place  before  the  washing  of 
the  feet.  But  Luke  likewise  assures  us  that  Christ 
blessed  the  cup  ^erii  tJ)  Seuri/TJo-ai,  so  that  the  later 
declaration  :  "  The  hand  of  Um  that  betrayeth  Me 
is  with  Me  on  the  table,"  must  be  referred  to  an  ear- 
her  moment.  After  the  third  cup  nothing  more  waf 
eaten.  But  if  we  mark  Matthew's  account  mora 
carefully,  we  may  conclude  that  the  breaking  of  th« 
bread  was  deferred  u  little  beyond  the  exact  ritual 
time.     It  took  place  after  the  traitor  was  indic^tei? 
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as  such,  and  after  he  had  doubtless  departed.  Hence, 
then,  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man,  according  to 
John,  in  the  symbolical  act  of  the  Supper,  might  pro- 
"seed,  John  xiii.  31.  Most  of  the  Fathers  and  schoolmen 
irere  in  favor  of  Judas'  participation :  Cyprian,  Jer- 
ome, Augustine,*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Calvin, f  Beza,  etc. 
Against  it  were  Tatian,  Ammonius,  Hilary,:]:  etc.,  and 
many  Reformed  theologians  [also  Nast,  p.  672]. 
The  discussion  of  the  point  cannot,  without  forcing, 
be  made  theologically  important  in  the  confessional 
controversies  between  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
Lutherans  and  Reformed.  Comp.  Wichelhaus,  1.  c, 
p.  257. 

[Ver.  21.  One  of  you  xrill  betray  Me. — 
Wordsworth :  "  Observe  how  tenderly  He  deals  with 
fJie  traitor.  Before  supper  He  washed  his  feet ;  and 
He  did  not  say :  he  will  betray  Me,  but  '  one  of  you^ 
—in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  repentance  ; 
and  He  terrifies  them  all,  in  order  that  He  may  save 
one.  And  when  He  produced  no  effect  on  his  insen- 
sibility by  this  indefinite  intimation,  yet,  still  desirous 
of  touchinghis  heart.  He  draws  the  mask  off  from  the 
traitor,  and  endeavors  to  rescue  him  by  denuncia- 
tions."— Similar  remarks  are  made  by  the  Fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Leo  M.  See  Catena  Aurea. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  Lord,  is  it  I? — See  the  particulars  of 
this  scene  in  Com.  on  St.  John. 

Ver.  23.  Into  the  dish. — According  to  John,  an 
allusion  to  Ps.  xli.  10.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette : 
*'  Yet  no  such  plain  intimation  as  that  which,  in 
John  xiii.  26,  Jesus  gave  to  John.  For  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  dipping  took  place  after  the  ex- 
pression of  Jesus  in  ver.  21,  and  after  the  sensation 
of  ver.  22,  but  rather  before^  when  certainly  several 
of  the  disciples  had  had  their  hand  in  the  dish."  The 
last  is  quite  doubtful.  Comp.  my  remarks  on  Mark 
xiv.  20. — Meyer ;  "  What  is  meant  here  was  the  sop 
o(  charoseth  (noiin),  which  was  prepared  of  dates, 
figs,  etc.,  and  which  was  of  a  brick  color  (in  remem- 
brance of  the  Egyptian  bricks ;  Maimonides,  ad  Pe- 
tach,  V,  11)." 

Ver.  24.  The  Son  of  Man  departeth. — That 
is,  to  death. 

As  it  is  written  of  Him. — De  Wette :  "  This 
indicates  the  necessity  of  death  or  fate,  after  the  Jew- 
ish view."  It  rather  indicates  the  Father's  counsel 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

But  ■woe ! — De  Wette  calls  this  an  imprecation, 
as  in  ch.  xviii.  6  ;  confounding  the  Christian  and  the 
heathenish  spirit,  as  before.  The  expression  was  a 
proverbial  one,  and  very  common,  as  Wetstein  shows 
by  many  rabbinical  passages.  Here,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, the  man  as  that  particular  man  in  his  act 
is  meant;  not  the  man  in  himself,  as  that  would 
throw  an  imputation  upon  his  original  creation. 
[Stier :  This  woe  is  the  most  affecting  and  melting 


♦[Auf^stlne:  "Peter  and  Jndas  received  of  the  samo 
kreaa,  but  Peter  to  life,  Judas  to  death."— P.  S.) 

t  [Calvin  is  not  positive  on  this  point.  Compare  hU  re- 
marks on  Luke  xxil.  21  (in  Tholuck's  edition  of  Calvin's 
Com.  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  i.  p.  SOT) ;  ''  Ideo 
upud  Lucam  posoitur  adversaria  particular,  veruntamen 
eece  Tnanuv  prodeutis  ine  mecuni  est  in  tnensa.  JStsi  au- 
t&m  peraata  demum  coma  hoc  Cft-risti  dictuTn  Lucas  subii- 
cit,  NON  POTEST  taTnen  iiide  certa  eolllgi  teiitporis  series^ 
quam  scimus  s.bpb  ait  EoangelistU  negligi.    Peobabilb 

lAMEN  ESSE  NON   NEGO,  JuDAM  AFFUISSE,  qUUjn  corporis  et 

sanguinis  stii  symhola  Christus  suis  distribueret.^' — P.  S.] 

J;  [Hilary:    "The  passover  was  concluded  .  .  .  without 
aa,  for  he  was  nnworthy  of  the  communion  of  eternal 
wcramenta."— P.  S.l 


lamentation  of  love,  which  feels  the  woe  as  much  ai 
holiness  requires  or  will  admit. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  Thou  hast  said  it. — Formula  of  affirm, 
ation  common  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
De  Wette  and  Meyer  consider  this  passage  contn 
dictory  to  John  xiii.  26.  But  it  is  no  other  than  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  John  supplements  the  rest 
Without  doubt,  Judas  only  at  the  last  moment  askeii, 
" Is  it  I?"  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  spoken  proba- 
bly with  softened  voice,  was  lost  in  the  excla- 
mation, "  W7iat  thou  doe.it,  do  quickly  I " 

Ver.  26.  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 
bread. — Not  after  the  finished  paschal  feast,  as  Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel,  and  Scholz  suppose.  Rather,  as  wo 
have  seen,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  cup  ol 
thanksgiving,  were  taken  from  two  elements  in  the 
Passover-rite.  But  the  act  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  is  brought  down  somewhat  later ;  unless  we 
assume  that  it  had  already  taken  place  in  a  prepara- 
tory way,  and  thus  was  in  some  sense  repeated. 
[The  Fathers  refer  here  to  the  consecration  of  bread 
and  wine  by  Melchisedek,  the  priest-king,  as  a  type 
of  the  Eucharist  (Gen.  xiv.  18  sqq. ;  Ps.  ex.  4  ;  Heb. 
vii.  1-15).  Bengel  observes  on  the  order  evAoyijaas, 
eK\arre  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  eu- 

Xapia"Tr|0-a5,    fnKaai):    "  FEEGIT  jOOS(  BENEDICTIONEM  ; 

contra  tranaubstaTiiiationem.  Accidens  enim,  qualt 
post  benedictionem,  panem  esse  ajuni,  non  potes*. 
frangi."  From  the  giving  of  thanks  (euxop'ffT^o-as 
and  blessing  {^evKoy-qaas)  the  offering,  the  holy  com- 
munion is  called  ^hxapiar  ia  .  See  the  patristic 
passages  in  Suicer's  ITiesaurus,  sub  verbo. — P.  S.] 

Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body. — This,  in  the 
neuter  (t  o  C  t  o).  Therefore  not  directly  6  &fno^. 
So,  in  what  follows,  this  is  not  the  cup,  but  what  was 
presented.  Starke  :  "  The  expression  :  '  The  bread 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  wine  Christ's  blood,'  is  not 
prt>,jerly  scriptural,  but  u  propositi^  ecclesiastiea  ; 
although  it  is  not  incorrect,  rightly  understood." 
Against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.*  So,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  it  is  not,  "  This  cup  is  My  blood."  Meyer 
(a  Lutheran  by  profession)  thus  explains  the  words 
of  institution :  "  Since  the  whole  Passover  was  a  sym- 
bolical festival  of  remembrance ;  since,  further,  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  still  unbroken,  and  His  blood  still 
unshed :  none  of  those  present  at  the  tabk  could 
have  supposed  that  they  were  doing  what  was  impos- 
sible,— that  is,  that  they  were  in  any  sense  actually 
eating  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
Again,  the  words  spoken,  according  to  Luke  and 
Paul,  in  connection  with  the  cup  (ri  Kaipi)  8ia6?)/n)), 
absolutely  exclude  the  sense  that  the  wine  in  the  cup 
was  actually  itself  the  New  Covenant.  For  all  these 
reasons,  eari  can  be  no  other  than  the  copula  of  sym- 
bolical relation.  '  This  broken  bread  here  which  you 
are  to  take  and  to  eat  is  symbolically  My  body,  or 
the  symbol  of  My  body  which  is  about  to  be  offeree? 
up. '  "  So  far  Meyer.  He  then  contends  against  the 
reference  of  the  aH/ia  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
the  Church  (a  view  held  by  (Ecolampadius,  Schult- 
hess,  and  Weisse).  We  distinguish,  in  conformity 
with  the  tenor  of  all  the  ritual  usages  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, between  the  allegorical,  the  symbolical,  and  the 
typical  meaning,  as  they  all  concur  in  the  sacrame-ni- 
al.     1.  The  allegorical  (commonly  called  symhclicaiy 

*  [Similarly  Alford :  "The  form  of  expression  If  impor 
tant,  not  being  oirvos  6  tpros,  or  ohros  6  oivo^,  hut  rov 
TO,  in  both  cases,  or  -^ovto  rh  iroT-hpiov,  nf  t  the  bread  oi 
wine  itself,  but  the  thirig  itself  in  each  caae  ;  pre  jhid^l^  \i 
idea  of  a  substantial  change.''^ — P.  8.1 
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The  paschal  lamb  was  an  appropriate  didactic  figure 
of  tlie  ideally  sacrificed  first-bom  and  their  deliver- 
ance, a  figure  which  at  the  same  time  signified  the 
deliveiance  of  Israel : — the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  cup  signify  the  broken  body  and  the  shed 
blood  of  Christ.  2.  The  symbolical :  The  paschal 
lamb  was  the  symbol  and  assuring  sign  or  pledge  of 
;he  propitiatory  offering  up  of  the  spiritual  first-born, 
the  priests  of  Israel  set  apart  for  the  people : — the 
bread  and  the  cup  are  the  sealing  signs  of  the  re- 
deeming propitiation  which  was  accomplished  by 
Christ  in  His  perfect  high-priestly  sacrifice,  which 
was  changed  from  a  sin-offering  of  death  into  a 
thank-offering  of  life.  3.  The  typical:  The  feast  of 
the  Passover  was  a  prophecy  m  act ;  that  is,  the  me- 
dium and  the  sign  of  the  future  of  the  suffering  and 
triumphing  Christ : — the  bread  and  the  cup  are  the 
type ;  they  are  the  media  of  the  spiritual  trausforma- 
tion  of  believers  through  fellowship  with  the  glorified 
Christ.  Thus,  didactic  spiritual  enlightenment,  a 
sealed  covenant  redemption,  and  real  participation 
in  the  glorified  Christ,  are  the  three  elements  which 
make  the  Supper  a  mysterious  seal  or  sacrament  of 
finished  salvation.  According  to  Meyer,  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Roman  CathoUcs  agree  in  the  exegetical 
tuterpretation  of  e  tr  t  i ,  since  both  take  the  word  as 
the  copula  of  actual  being.  He  thinks  they  only 
differ  in  their  dogmatic  definition  of  the  manner  of 
the  being.  Similarly  there  is  an  exegetical  agree- 
ment and  a  dogmatic  disagreement  between  Zwingli 
and  Calvin,  who  both  take  the  iari  as  a.  symboUcal 
copula.  But  doctrine  goes  back  to  exegesis.  The 
^  ir  T 1  of  the  Romanists  means  in  fact :  "  it  has  become 
in  a  hidden  manner ; "  that  of  the  Lutherans  :  "  it  is 
in  a  certain  sense  and  partially  ;  "  that  of  Zwingli ; 
"  it  is  in  an  exclusively  spiritual  sense ; "  that  of  Cal- 
vin:  "  it  is  in  a  concrete,  spiritual-real  manner."  On 
the  allegorical  and  symboUcal  occurrence  of  €  o-  t  i 
(which,  however,  was  not  spoken  in  Aramaic),  see 
Exod.  xii.  11 ;  John  xv.  1 ;  Luke  xii.  1  ;  Gal.  iv.  24  ; 
Heb.  X.  20. 

[De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others  agree  with 
Lange  that  the  verb  is  was  not  spoken  in  the  origi- 
nal Aramaic  ("'a'lJIS  K!l  or  ■'^iU2).  Alford,  whose 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  clear,  infers  from  this  probable 
omission  that  the  much  controverted  ea  rt  should 
not  be  urged  at  all.  "In  the  original  tongue  in 
which  the  Lord  spoke,  it  would  not  be  expressed  ;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is  merely  the  logical  copula  be- 
tween the  subject  this  and  the  predicate  My  body." 
But  the  verb  is  in  the  Greek  text,  and  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  some  way.  De  Wette  thinks  that  frrri 
may  be  real  (Luther),  or  symbolical  =  significat 
(Zwingli) ;  but  that  here  the  latter  alone  is  admissible 
m  view  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  whole  dis- 
course and  action,  and  in  view  of  the  impossibiUty 
of  Christ's  real  living  body  being  then  offered  to  the 
disciples  as  food.  He  refers  to  Luke  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  x. 
20 ;  Gal.  iv.  24 ;  John  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  1,  5,  etc.,  as  in- 
ttances  of  this  symbolical  meaning  of  earl.  A  very 
large  number  of  other  passages  have  been  quoted 
over  and  over  again  in  the  various  stages  of  the  sac- 
"amental  controversy,  by  Eatramnus,  Berengarius, 
Iwingli,  Schulz,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  figura- 
nve  interpretation.  It  is  an  acknowledged  law  of 
thought  and  language  that  the  copula  never  really 
dentifies  two  things  essentially  different,  but  brmgs 
simply  the  subject  and  predicate  into  a  relation,  the 
exact  nature  of  wiiich  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  predicate.     This  relation  may  be  real 


or  symbolical,  may  be  full  or  partial  identity,  or  mere 
resemblance.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  figure  in  these  cases  does  not  lie,  as  is  usual 
ly  assumed,  in  the  auxiUary  verb  (^itti),  but,  as  (Eco- 
lampadius  suggested,  and  as  Maldonatus  maintains  in 
his  lengthy  exposition  of  Matt.  xxvi.  26  (though  h« 
denies  the  figure  in  this  case),  either  in  the  subject, 
or  more  usually  in  the  predicate.  If  I  say  of  a  pic- 
ture: "This  is  Martin  Luther,"  I  mean  to  say:  Thisii 
(really  and  truly)  a  picture  of  Martin  Luther,  or  the 
man  which  this  picture  represents  is  M.  L.  If  I  say : 
"  The  dove  is  the  Holy  Spirit,"  I  mean  to  identify  the 
dove  with  the  Holy  Spirit  only  in  a  symbolical  on 
figurative  sense.  In  both  these  cases  the  figure 
lies  in  the  subject.  But  if  I  say :  "  Peter,  thou  art 
rock,"  or  "  Christ  is  the  rock,  the  lamb,  the  door, 
the  bread,  the  viue,"  etc.,  etc.,  the  figure  lies  in  the 
predicate,  and  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  Christ 
is  really  all  this,  not  in  a  literal  and  physical,  but  in 
a  higher  spiritual  sense,  the  rock  of  ages,  the  lamb 
of  God,  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  As  to  the  words 
of  institution,  already  TertulUan  explained  them  by 
circumscribing :  hoc  est  jigura  corporis  mei.,  but  he 
also  uses  the  term  reprwsentat  for  est  [Adv.  Marc.  i. 
14;  iii.  19;  iv.  40).  That  there  is  somrfAm^  figura 
tive  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  is  conclusively  evi 
dent  from  the  text  according  to  St.  Luke  and  St 
Paul:  TouTo  rh  ir  o  t  -fj  p  i  o  y  (not:  ovto^  6  ohu^)  r, 
KaivT)  Siadr}Krj  4(ftIu  iv  Toj  i^cj  alij.aTi,  where  the  cup 
is  used  for  the  wine, — a  clear  case  of  a  synecdoche, 
coniineniis  pro  contento, — and  the  covenant  for  the 
blood.  Maldonatus,  the  Jesuit  commentator,  to  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty,  boldly  declares  that  Christ  never 
spoke  these  words  ("  Mego  OhriMum  hcec  verba  dix- 
isse"  etc.) ;  but  this  does  not  help  the  case,  since 
the  inspired  Luke  and  Paul  must  certainly  be  regard- 
ed as  authentic  expounders  of  the  Saviour's  meaning, 
and  Paul  moreover  expressly  declares  that  he  derived 
his  account  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper  d» 
rectly  from  the  Lord.  We  see  then  that  even  the 
Romish  interpretation,  which  otherwise  is  the  most 
consistently  literal,  cannot  be  carried  out  exegetically, 
much  less  philosophically,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
the  thesis,  that  the  bread  is  no  bread  at  all  as  to 
substance,  but  the  real  body  of  Christ  and  nothiug 
else,  it  must  contradict  the  laws  of  reason,  the  testi 
mony  of  the  senses  (the  eyes,  the  smell,  the  taste), 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  who  calls  the  eucharistic  bread 
still  bread,  even  after  the  consecration  (1  Cor.  x.  16  ; 
xi.  26,  27,  28),  and  must  overthrow  the  true  nature 
of  the  sacrament  by  destroying  the  natural  elements 
But  the  figurative  exposition  of  the  words  of  institu 
tion  does  by  no  means  force  us  to  stop  with  thai 
sober,  jejune,  common-sense  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  which  regards  it  as  a  purely  commemorative  or- 
dinance; it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  deeper 
view  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  feast  of  a  vital 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  whole  person  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  a  renewed  application  of  all  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  sacrifice,  so  significantly  exhibited  and 
offered  in  this  holy  ordinance.  See  the  further  Exeg 
Notes,  and  the  Doctrinal  Thoughts  below. — P.  S.] 

Eat. — Meyer :  Eating  and  drinking  are  the  sym- 
bol of  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  the  saving  virtue 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  His  crucifixion  and  blood 
shedding  (comp.  Paul :  to  iirJp  vtiiiv),  in  living;  and 
saving  faith  (comp.  John  vi.  51  sqq.);  so  that  this 
symbolical  participation  of  the  elements  represents  a 
spiritual,  hving,  and  vivifying  Koifuivia.  with  the  bodj 
and  blood  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  De  Wette  (after  Olshau 
sen) :  "  We  must  not  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself  st« 
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of  this  bread ;  He  imparted  simply,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive." This  is  contrary  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  communion  (symbolized  by  the  shew-bread),  whieli 
is  also  communion  with  the  Lord.  Just  because  the 
dying  Saviour  Himself  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
He  imparted  to  these  elements  their  unique  signifi- 
cance. It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  words  and 
during  the  act  of  distribution  the  disciples  alone  re- 
ccired  the  bread  and  the  wine.  Starke  :  "  Somi  of 
the  Fathers  (Jerome,  Augustine)  held  the  opinion 
thai  Jesus  ate  and  drank ;  hence  they  said  that  He 
was  sui  ipsius  hospes.  But,  if  we  yield  this  at  all, 
we  must  qualify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  conies- 
tio  sacramenialiSy  but  a  prwgustaiio  and  prwMhitio 
consecratoria."  De  Wette :  "  With  ctcDm"  there  is 
wanting  the  necessary  rh  i/irep  y^wr  SiSnfxei/Qv  of 
Luke,  or  the  Kkii/xerov  of  Paul  (which,  peihaps,  is 
still  better  supported),  in  order  that  not  a  substance, 
but  a  fact,  might  be  indicated."  We  say  rather  a 
substance  in  action.  The  words  of  Luke  :  "  Bo  (his 
in  rememirance  of  Me,"  were  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  remained  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  Church ;  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  for 
whom  Matthew  wrote,  the  words  might  have  been 
omitted  the  more  easily,  because  they  still  celebrated 
the  Passover. 

Ver.  27.  And  He  took  the  cup.— The  article 
is  doubtful.  But  it  is  defined,  not  only  by  Luke  and 
Paul,  but  also  by  Matthew,  as  the  well-known  cup  in 
connection  with  or  after  the  meal,  which  could  only 
be  the  third, — as  is  proved  also  by  the  mention  of 
the  communion  cup  as  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  in  1 
Cor.  X.  16,  which  corresponds  with  the  name  of  the 
third  cup  in  the  Jewish  Passover.  Meyer,  on  the 
contrary,  asks :  "  Where  would  then  have  been  the 
fourth  cup,  over  which  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
was  sung  ?  "  And  he  thinks  it  improbable  that  Je- 
sus, after  the  cup  of  symbolical  significance,  would 
have  added  another  cup  without  any  such  signifi- 
cance, also  that  ver.  29  excludes  any  additional  cup. 
But  the  fourth  cup  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  feast,  and  as  such  needed  no  particular  men- 
tion. Moreover,  it  had  no  special  reference  to  the 
paschal  lamb,  as  Maimonides  testifies  (Lightfoot)  : 
Deinde  miscei  poadum  quartum,  ei  super  illud  per- 
iled Hallel,  addiique  insitper  benediciionem  Caniiei, 
quod  est:  ^^  Laudent  te,  domine,  omnia  opera  tua" 
etc.,  et  dicit :  "  Benedictits  sit,  qui  creavit  fructum 
vitis," — etposfea  non  quidquam gustat  ilia  node. 

[Drink  all    ye   of  it The   irivT  is,  which 

stands  in  connection  with  the  drinking  of  the  cup, 
but  not  with  the  eating  of  the  bread,  supplies  a  strong 
argument  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity  ;  for  the  disciples  represent  here  the  many,  ver. 
28,  or  the  whole  church  oi  the  redeemed,  and  not  the 
ministry  alone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  word's 
of  the  Saviour ;  b(xa.Kf;  e&i/  Trfi/T/re,  according  to  the 
report  of  St  Paul.  Bengel  :  "  Si  una  species  siiffi- 
ceret,  bihendum  esset potius.  Etiam\  Cor.xi.25  t6 
tjnoTiES  in  poculi  mentione  ponitur.  Locuta  sic  est 
Scriptura,  pr^videns  {Gal.  Hi.  8)  quid  Roma  essel 
factura."  Still  stronger,  Calvin  :  "  Cur  de.  pane 
timpliciter  dixit  ut  ederent,  de  calice,  ut  omnes  bibe- 
rent  /  Ac  si  Satance  calliditati  ej  destinaio  occurrere 
vduisset"  Maldonatus,  who  dwells  with  undue  length 
on  this  section  to  prove  the  Romish  dogma  of  tran- 
tubstantiation,  notices  the  objection  of  Calvin,  but  dis- 
poses of  it  in  a  lame  and  sophistical  manner. — P.  S.] 

Ter.  28.  This  is  My  blood That  is,  the  wine. 

Meyer :  "  The  symbol  does  not  lie,  as  Wetstein  and 
Bthern  think,  in  the  (red)  color,  but  in  the  being 


poured  out."  But  also,  we  add,  in  the  nature  of 
wine,  the  noble  blood  of  the  grape  {see  John  xv.  ] 
Gen.  xhx.  11,  12). — The  blood  of  the  covenant 
Body  and  blood  are  something  like  counterpart 
terms,  but  they  are  not  precisely  parallels  :  else  we 
would  read  :  "  This  is  My  flash  ; — this  is  My  blood  " 
(John  vi.  63).  It  is  usual  to  pay  regard  to  the  par. 
allel  terms  as  such ;  but  to  forget  the  sequence  of  the 
two  expressions.  The  body  signifies  the  whole,  aa 
the  broken  and  dying  outer  life ;  the  blood  then  sig- 
nifies the  whole  as  the  inner  life  (the  principle  of  the 
soul)  poured  out  in  sacrifice  to  God,  by  Him  given 
back  to  the  Redeemer  for  the  world.  The  idea  that 
the  blood  was  to  be  drunk,  is  intelligible  only  when 
it  is  regarded  as  the  new  life  received  by  God  and 
given  back  to  the  offerers,  that  is,  as  the  wine  of  the 
New  Covenant.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  a  bunit-offering :  the  priests  alone  ate 
of  the  sin-offering ;  the  laity  of  the  thank-offerings. 
But  the  sacriflcial  blood,  which  belonged  to  God,  it 
was  permitted  to  none  to  drink.  So  far  was  this  car- 
ried, that  the  eating  of  blood  in  any  form  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  And  now  Christ  gives  to  His  peo- 
ple His  blood  to  drink.  That  cannot  mean  as  the 
ijlood  yet  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  but  as  the  blood  of 
the  new  risen  life,  which,  having  been  poured  out  for 
many  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  accepted  of 
God  and  given  back  to  the  New  Covenant  High  Priest 
and  to  His  Church.  In  the  distribution  of  the  body, 
the  act  of  death  is  ideally  presupposed,  as  the  fulfilled 
and  perfected  expiation ;  and  so,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  the  act  of  reconciliation.  But  the  con- 
summate and  sealed  reconcili.ation  is  connected  rather 
with  the  resun'ection  of  Christ  and  its  influence. 
And  this  is  the  predominant  element  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  represents  fellowship 
with  the  whole  Christ,  fellowship  with  both  His 
death  and  His  resurrection ;  yet  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  death.  The  Lord's  Supper,  again, 
signifies  fellowship  with  the  whole  Christ ;  yet  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  resurrection.  Hence  the 
cup  is  ilbC  chief  thing  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  a  com- 
munion in  bread  alone  (as  in  the  Roman  Church) 
bears  too  much  resemblance  to  a  new  baptism. 

The  blood  of  the  (ne'w)  covenant r"'i3fi  C;;, 

Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Meyer :  "  My  blood,  serving  for  the 
establishment  of  a  covenant  with  God."  Rather, 
"  My  blood  which  ratifies  and  seals  the  covenant  al- 
ready established."  For  the  covenant  is  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  supposed  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the 
lamb  was  slain ;  and  hence  the  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  thank-offerings.  The  blood  of  the 
thank-offering  is  now  in  part  poured  out  upon  the 
altar,  and  in  part  sprinkled  upon  the  people.  Here 
first  enters  in  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  blood  which 
Jehovah  gives  back  to  the  offering  people — the  ea 
sential  germ  of  the  sacramental  participation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  blood  serves  also 
unto  purification,  according  to  Heb.  ix.  14.  But  this 
purification  is  no  longer  the  negative  expiation,  wliich 
abolishes  the  sin  of  the  old  Ufe ;  it  is  the  sanctifica- 
tion  which  completes  positively  the  new  life.  The 
ordinary  symbol  of  purification  was  water,  though  not 
without  the  addition  of  blood  (Lev.  xiv.  6).  Thi 
higher  purification  was  the  sprinkling  with  blood 
(the  idea  of  the  baptism  of  blood  was  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  life  in  the  ancient  Church).  This  cleansing 
is  not  merely  the  removal  of  the  impure,  but  also  the 
positive  communication  of  a  new  life,  which  cannol 
be  lost.  Hence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  sprint 
linf  of  blood  was  followed  by  eati^g  and  drinking  on 
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the  part  of  Moses  and  the  priests  and  the  elders  upon 
the  Mount  of  God  :  Exod.  xxir.  11, — a  very  manifest 
type  of  the  New  Testament. 

Which  is  shed  (or  :  being  shed)  for  many 

(rb  w  ipl  -moWav  i  kxw  6  fiev  o  v).  —  Present 
tense.  [Compare  the  addition  to  acjiip.a  in  Luke : 
ri  iirep  vti&v  5i5((^6i'oj/,  which  is  being  given.']  The 
sacrifice  is  already  virtually  accomplished,  and  the 
future  act  realized  in  the  Lord's  first  Supper.  Hence, 
this  eternal  ideal  presence  of  the  atoning  death  is 
continued  throughout  all  aijes  in  the  sacrament,  be- 
cause the  offering  was  presented  in  the  Eternal  Spirit ; 
but  the  Romish  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  reduces  the 
great  atonement  to  a  mere  act  of  the  past,  a  tempo- 
rary event,  however  significant  in  its  bearings  and 
effects.  Matthew  writes  ir  «  p  i ,  Luke  Im  i  p  .  While 
these  prepositions  are  often  interchanged,  vw  4p  is 
the  more  definite  expression.  Matthew,  however, 
adds  the  explanation,  e  i  s  S.(p  ea-  iv;  and  therefore, 
m  accordance  with  biblical  typology,  only  an  expia- 
tory offering  can  be  meant,  yet  at  the  same  time  an 
expiatory  offering  \yhich  is  transformed  by  the  grace 
of  the  reconciled  God  into  a  thank-offering.  For  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  as  such  belonged  to  God 
alone.  The  objective  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and 
the  subjective  act  of  faith,  are  both  supposed. 

Ver.  29.  Iwill  not  drink  henceforth.— Meyer 
refers  this  to  the  fourth  cup  as  the  eucharistic 
cup ;  *  but  it  seems  rather  to  intimate  that  this 
fourth  cup  was  drunk,  as  usual,  in  addition  (after  the 
eucharistic  TroT-hpiov  t^s  eiJAoyias),  at  the  close  of 
the  feast,  as  the  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
wine.  Hence  the  expression,  "/»'wi<o/<Ae  mrec."  At 
the  same  tune,  Christ  marks  this  moment  as  His  per- 
fected renunciation  of  all  things:  His  enjoyment 
of  all  things  in  this  world  had  come  to  its  end. 
It  was  the  last  cup  of  this  world.  Hence  He  con- 
eecrates  this  sad  moment  as  the  anticipatory  fes- 
tival of  a  common  enjoyment  in  the  world  of  glory. 
Bengel :  Novitatem  dicit  plane  singularem.  Kuin- 
oel;  The  expression  is  figurative,  signifying  the 
nighest  happiness.  The  new  wine  of  the  glorified 
(rorld,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  future  festal  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world, 
even  as  that  earthly  cup  (especially  the  fourth  one) 
was  a  symbol  of  the  festal  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  this  divmely  created  world. 

[This  verse  unplies  that  the  Lord's  Supper  has 
not  only  a  commemorative  and  retrospective,  but 
also  a  prophetic  and  prospective  meaning.  It  not 
only  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
Btrengthening  our  vital  union  with  (he  Redeem- 
er, and  conveying  to  us  anew,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  faith,  all  the  blessings  of  His 
atoning  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  also  a  foretaste  and  antici- 
paiiou  of  the  great  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb 
which  He  has  prepared  for  his  Church  at  His  last  ad- 
vent, when  all  eucharistic  controversies  will  cease 
forever,  and  give  place  to  perfect  vision  and  fruition 
in  harmony  and  peace. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  30.  And  when  they  had  sung  the 
nynm  of  praise,  u/ii/ija-ai'Tet . — The  second  part 
»f  the  Hallel,  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii. 

•[Tbe  EiJitlb.  trsl.  reads :  "Meyer  thinks  tiis  excludes 
the  fourth  cup ;  "  and  thus  attributes  to  t  im  tbe  very  oppo- 
llte  opiuion.  Oomp.  note  on  ver.  27,  and  Meyer's  Com.  on 
ifatt.  p.  500  (4th  ed.) :  "on  oii  ^l.h  iriw,  dass  ich  ge- 
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iasa  ea  der  letzte  (the  fourth],  nicM  dec  vorletzte  [the 
Shlrd]  Becher  dea  MalUes  war,  welchen  er  V.  27  /  gegeben 
\aUe.  .  .  .  Es  war  der  SoBursBftcoAe?-,  hei  demen  Qermm 
iw  mceite  Theil  dea  Hal'el  gei-tingtt  wurde  "—P.  S.l 


To  the  Mount  of  Olives  :  that  is,  to  Getb 
semane,  ver.  36.  Meyer :  The  tradition,  tliat  peoplt 
were  obhged  to  spend  this  night  in  Jerusalem  (Lights 
foot),  seems  not  to  have  had  a  universal  apphcation. 
But  ancient  Jerusalem  extended  as  far  as  the  eastern 
dechvity  of  the  mount.  And  it  is  at  least  remarka- 
ble, in  relation  to  this  tradition,  that  Jesus  did  not 
go  to  Bethany. 


DOCTEINAL  ANi.>  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  relations  between  the  typical  and  tbe  rea. 
salvation  by  judgment,  between  the  typical  and  tht 
real  redemption,  the  typical  and  the  real  Passover, 
the  typical  and  real  covenant  institution,  the  typical 
and  real  feast  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  3-11), 
On  the  significance  of  the  Passover,  compare  also  the 
typological  writings  of  Bahr,  Kurtz,  Sartorius,  [Fair- 
bairn],  etc. 

2.  The  Woe  Proyiounced  on  Judas, — It  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  This  ia 
held,  and  rightly  so,  to  prove  the  perdition  of  the 
traitor.  But  when  his  endless  perdition  is  established 
by  this  text,  and  the  words  are  taken  literally,  ortho- 
doxy must  take  care  lest  the  consequence  be  deduced, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  the  condemned 
generally  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  evil  inferences 
be  drawn  as  to  their  creation.  But  our  Lord's  ex- 
pression cuts  off  such  abstract  discussions ;  it  says 
only  that  it  were  better  that  he,  h  ^fOpwivos  eKeivos, 
had  never  been  bom.  This  may  be  said  of  every 
sinner  generally,  inasmuch  as  his  sin  is  the  beginning 
of  eternal  deatih ;  but  it  held  good  especially,  and  m 
an  immeasurably  heightened  sense,  in  the  case  of  the 
traitor.  We  should  feel  and  reahze  the  fuU  force  of 
this  most  fearful  word ;  yet  without  overstraining  it, 
remembering  that  it  is  no  Jinal  judicial  sentence^  but 
a  burning  expression  rather  of  infinite  pity. 

3.  That  the  first  holy  communion  was  at  the  same 
time  an  institution  of  the  ordinance  for  His  perpetual 
commemoration,  is  manifest  from  the  express  declar- 
ation of  the  Lord  in  Luke,  from  the  account  given  by 
all  the  Evangelists,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Church. 

4.  And  it  appears,  further,  from  the  particulars 
of  the  first  supper,  that  it  could  not  have  been  cele- 
brated according  to  the  CathoHc,  the  Lutheran,  or 
the  Reformed  doctrine ;  but  that  it  was  celebrated 
rather  as  an  annunciation  of  the  saving  death  of  Jesus. 
It  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  disciples  with  the 
death  of  reconciliation  ;  and,  as  Dietlein  says  (1857), 
a  confession  in  the  form  oi  action,  and  not  of  doc- 
trinal teaching.  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament,  however,  became  an  ecclesiastical  ne- 
cessity, although  by  no  means  the  confusion  of  Chris- 
tian disputants  about  the  doctrine.  On  the  dogmatic 
question  we  must  refer  to  the  doctrinal  histories  gen- 
erally, and  to  the  monographs  of  Ebrard  on  the  Re- 
formed side  (1845),  of  Kahnis  on  the  Lutheran  (1851X 
and  also  of  Dieckhoff  (1854).* 

Meyer,  p.  443, f  sums  up  the  views  of  Ebrard  and 
Kahnis  with  the  remark  :  "  It  would  be  easy  on  tht 

*  [Comp.  also  the  able  work  of  Dr.  I.  W.  Nivra:    Th* 

Mystical  Jfreaence,  Philadelphia,  1S46  (a  defence  of  the  Oal- 
vinistio  theory  with  some  modiliiiation),  together  with  Br, 
Ch.  Hodge's  review  of  it  in  tbe  Princeton  Rerniew  for  184S 
(from  tbe  Zwinglian  suiiid-pointl,  iind  Dr.  Nkvin's  defence 
in  the  Mercereburg  Review  for  IS49. — P.  S.] 

t  [In  the  third  edition  of  his  Comoientary,  to  nhich  Dt 
Lange  always  refers.  In  ti*  fOBliil  editiot  of  18M  it  is  p 
499.— P.  S.l 
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way  which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  the  Lutheran  theory, 
to  arrive  at  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  because 
both  theories  rest  on  doctrinal  premises  to  which  the 
exegetical treatment  is  made  to  conform."  The  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  the  various  evangelical  con- 
fessions are  not  Tiecessarili/  contradictory  and  exclu- 
sive, but  may,  with  certain  modifications,  be  reconciled 
under  a  higher  theory.  Comp.  my  PosUim  Dogmatik, 
p.  1144.  The  Keformed  divines  will  always  insist  on 
the  allegorical  and  symbohcal  interpretation  of  the 
woi'ds  of  institution  as  a  proper  starting  point  (comp. 
Martensen,  §  262) ;  while  the  Lutherans,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  maintain  that  the  holy  communion  is  not 
only  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  negative  aboUt.ion  of  the 
guilt  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  a  posi- 
tive celebration  and  communication  of  the  new  life 
of  Christ,  as  also  the  symbolical  anticipation  and 
typical  foundation  of  the  final  glorification  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  believers.* 

[Dr.  Lange  refers  here,  without  naming  it,  to 
Martensen's  Christliche  Dogmatik  (German  transla- 
lation  from  the  Danish,  2d  ed.  Kiel,  1853,  g  262, 
p.  491),  where  this  distinguished  Lutheran  divine  of 
Denmark  concedes  the  relative  truth  of  ZwingWs 
symbohcal  interpretation,  but  combines  with  it  the 
Imtheran,  at  least  as  to  its  substance,  concerning  the 
actual  fruition  of  Christ.  As  this  interesting  work  is 
not  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  will  translate  the  passage  in  full :  "  The 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  resolves  the 
natural  elements  into  an  empty  show,  and  violates 
the  order  of  nature  in  order  to  glorify  the  order  of 
grace.  Against  this  the  whole  Evangelical  Church 
protests,  and  maintains  the  natural  identity  of  the 
sensual  signs.  '  Bread  is  bread,  and  wine  is  wine,' 
both  are  sgmbols  only  (nur  Sinnbild)  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  In  this  sense,  as  a  rejection  of 
transubstantiation,  the  entire  Evangelical  Church 
owns  and  adopts  ZwingU's  interpretation ;  '  this  sig- 
nijies '  (dies  bedeutd).  And  in  this  church-historical 
connection  Zwingli's  sober  common-sense  view  ac- 
quires a  greater  importance  than  Lutheran  divines 
are  generally  disposed  to  accord  to  it.  Zwingli  him- 
self almost  stopped  with  this  negative  protest ;  while 
Luther  held  fast  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Lord 
(comp.  Gonf.  Aug.  art.  x.),  but  a  presence  which  is 
veiled  and  hid  under  the  natural  signs,  and  communi- 
cates the  heavenly  gifts  of  grace  m,  with.,  and  UTider 
the  same.  Calvin  sought  out  a  medium  path  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  but  his  theory  of  the  real  pres- 
ence represents  a  one-sidedness  the  very  opposite  to 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  [?],  by 
separating  dualistically  what  Romanism  mixes  and 
confounds."— P.  S.] 

[In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  a 
recent  controversy,  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  exegeti- 
cal aspect  of  the  eucharistic  question,  among  Luther- 
an divines.  Dr.  C.  Fk.  Aug.  Kahnis,  who  is  quoted 
above  by  Meyer  and  Lange  as  the  chief  modern  cham- 
pion of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,-]-  as 
Ebeard  is  of  the  Calvinistic,:!.  has  recently  changed 
his  view  on  the  exposition  of  the  words  of  institution, 
and  thus  superseded  the  lengthy  note  of  Meyer  ( Com. 


*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  omits  the  greater  part  of  the  ot>^nal, 
jnb  No.  4.— P.  8.1 

t  [See  his  Lehre  vom  AhendTnahle^  Leipzig,  1851,  p.  472. 
-P.  8.] 

X  [In  an  elaborate  Eistory  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Lor<Ps 
Bupptiv,  in  2  vols.,  Frankf.  1845-'46,  also  in  his  Dogmatics, 
and  in  a  re%iew  of  Dr.  Nktin'b  Mydtical  Presence  in  Ull- 
iann's  Stwlien  nnd  AViieien,  but  I  do  not  remember  for 
»liioh  year,  nrobabl.r  1850.— P.  S.] 


cm  Matthew,  p.  498  sq.  4th  ed.)  above  quoted  in  part  b] 
Dr.  Lange.  In  his  recent  work  on  didactic  theology," 
he  gives  up  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  eo-ti,  tf 
which  Luther  always  resorted  as  the  strongest  bul 
wark  for  his  theory  of  the  real  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements  (in,  cum  et  snl 
pane  et  vino).  I  will  translate  the  exegetical  results 
(without  the  arguments)  at  which  Kahnis  arrives  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Dogmatics :  "  Where  such  diffi 
culties  are  to  be  overcome,  it  is  wcU  to  proceed  from 
principles  which  command  assent.  1.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  sentence :  '  The  bread  is  the  body, 
the  wine  is  the  blood  of  Jesus,'  taken  hteraUy,  is  logi- 
cally an  impossibiUty.  . . .  Bread  and  body  are  hetero- 
geneous conceptions  which  can  no  more  be  identified 
as  subject  and  predicate  than :  Hegel  is  Napoleon,  or, 
this  wood  is  iron.  ...  2.  It  is  beyond  controversy 
that  the  sentence :  '  This  is  my  body,'  may  be  figura- 
tive (metaphorical).  The  Scriptures  contain  innumer- 
able figurative  sentences.  ...  3.  The  words  of  insti- 
tution say  plainly  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  one  which  was  to  be  offered  up  in 
death.  ...  If  bread  and  wine  are  the  subject,  then 
the  hteral  interpretation  must  be  given  up,  and  to  this 
we  are  forced  even  by  the  sentence:  '  This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  which  . . .  must  mean : 
This  cup  is  a  sign  of  the  new  covenant.  . . ."  Dr. 
Kahnis  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  a  mere  memorial,  but  also  a  feast  of  the  hfe 
union  of  believers  with  the  whole  Christ,  etc.,  but 
adds  expressly,  that  Christ  can  only  be  received  in  a 
spiritual  maimer  (not  by  oral  munducation),  i.  e.,  by 
faith.  In  his  self-defence  against  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
[Zeugniss  yon  den  G^'undwahrheiten  des  Frotesianiis- 
mus,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1862,  p.  26  sqq.)  he  discusses 
the  question  again,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
(p.  28)  that  "the  Lutheran  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  iniiitution  must  be  given  up,"  but  that  this 
matter  affects  only  the  Lutheran  theology,  not  the 
Lutheran  faith,  which  he  thinks  is  substantially  right, 
though  resting  on  an  untenable  exegetical  basis.  He 
also  expresses  his  conviction  (p.  29)  that  there  is  a 
possibiUty  of  a  higher  union  and  reconciliation  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrine  on  the  eucharist. 
Dr.  Francis  DeUtzsch,  of  Erlangen,  another  promi- 
nent divine  and  Bibhcal  scholar  of  the  strict  Lutlieran 
type,  in  his  pamphlet :  Fiir  und  wider  Kahnis,  Leip- 
zig, 1863,  p.  28,  thus  speaks  of  his  friend's  recent 
change  on  this  particular  point :  "  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  Kahnis  has  no  intention  of  giving 
up  the  Lutheran  dogma,  he  only  thiidcs  it  necessary 
to  drop  the  Lutheran  exposition  of  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. He  admits,  indeed,  that  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, they  may  be  understood  synecdochicaUy,  as  it 
may  be  said  of  the  dove  which  descended  at  the  bap- 
tism of  John :  '  This  dove  is  the  Holy  Spirit ; '  but 
he  regards  this  synecdochical  relation  mappllcable  in 
this  case  on  account  of  the  words  of  Luke  and  Paul: 
rovro  rh  Trorriptov  r]  Kaiir^  lladrjKTj.  We  think,  On  the 
contrary,  that  these  words  confirm  the  Lutheran  exe- 
gesis ;  for  they  present  evidently  a  synecdoche  eoiUi- 
nentis  pro  contento :  the  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
Jesus'  blood,  because  it  contains  and  exhibits  this 
very  blood  of  the  Testament  which  is  the  ground, 
bond,  and  seal  of  the  New  Covenant.  As  Kahnis  does 
not  mean  to  discredit,  but  rather  to  save  the  Luther- 
an dogma,  we  may  hope  that  he  may  find  out  at  last 
that  the  words  of  institution  which  have  become  un 


*  [LutJierisehe  Dogmatik  vol.  1.  Leipzig,  1861,  p.  616  rq^ 
-P.  8.1 
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jertaln  and  unsettled  to  his  mind,  still  stand  fast,  and 
Jhat  his  new  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  a 
shadow,  not  the  substance,  of  the  Lutheran  dogma." 
Dr.  Ebrard,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinguished  cham- 
pion of  the  Reformed  Confession,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Christliche  Doginatik,  Konigsberg,  1863, 
voL  ii.  p.  638,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Kahnis 
has  come  over,  as  he  thinks,  to  his  own  view  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  he  formerly  opposed,  but  cen- 
sures him  rather  severely  for  not  giving  him  credit 
for  mdebtedness  to  his  (Ebrard's)  argument.  Dr. 
Kahnis  will  take  care  of  his  originality.  But  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views 
can  be  essentially  reconciled,  if  subordinate  differ- 
ences and  scholastic  subtleties  are  yielded,  and  that 
the  chief  elements  of  reconciliation  are  already  at 
hand  in  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  theory.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is ;  1.  A  commemorative  ordinance,  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  (This  is  the 
truth  of  the  Zwinglian  view  which  no  one  can  deny  in 
the  face  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Me).  2.  A  feast  of  living  union  of  be- 
lievers with  the  Saviour,  whereby  we  truly,  though 
spiritually,  receive  Christ  with  all  His  benefits  and  are 
nourished  by  His  life  unto  life  eternal.  (This  was 
the  substance  for  which  Luther  contended  against 
Zwingli,  and  which  Calvin  retained,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent scientific  form,  and  in  a  sense  confined  to  be- 
lievers.) 3.  A  communion  of  beUevers  with  one 
another  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body  of 
Christ.     See  below.  No.  9.— P.  S.] 

5.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  fes- 
tal thank-offering.  Hence  the  name  Eucharist,  which 
connects  itself  with  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  Gregory 
the  Great  was  the  first  who  changed  the  idea  of  the 
New  Testament  thank-offering  into  that  of  a  sin- 
offering  ;  and  those  evangeUcal  theologians  who  are 
anxious  to  establish  in  the  Supper  a  continued  propi- 
tiation, have  already  passed  tiie  Kubicon  between  the 
Evangelical  Confession  and  Romanism. 

6.  Meat  and  drink ;  bread  and  wine :  type  of  the 
whole  nourishment  and  invigor.ation  of  life,  the  spir- 
itual Ufe  being  also  presented  under  this  twofold  aspect 
in  Scripture  (Ps.  xxiii.,  green  pastures  or  meadows, 
and  fresh  waters).  The  Lord's  Supper  embraces  both 
in  one:  it  is  the  sacrament  of  the  glorification  of  the 
new  life  derived  from  the  bloody  fountain  of  the  aton- 
ing death  of  Jesus. 

T.  The  materia  terrestris  and  ccelestis  in  the 
Eucharist.  Its  religious  and  moral  influence.  Either 
salvation  or  condemnation. 

8.  For  the  history  of  the  riies  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, see  the  works  on  church  history  and  archasology. 
The  Church  passed  over  from  the  use  of  unleavened 
to  the  use  of  leavened  bread.  Contentions  arose,  in 
consequence,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches.  Other  differences  concerning  the  kind  of 
bread,  the  use  and  withdrawal  of  the  wine,  the  pos- 
ture (Imeeling,  standing,  sitting)  of  the  communicants, 
etc. 

["9.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  this  feast  of  the  unio  mysticn  and  com/- 
munio  sanctorum,  which  should  bind  all  pious  hearts 
to  Christ  and  each  other,  and  fill  them  with  the  holi- 
est and  tenderest  affections,  has  been  the  innocent 
occasion  of  tlie  bitterest  and  most  violent  passions, 
and  the  most  uncharitable  abuse.  The  eucharistio 
controversies,  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  are 
among  the  most  unrefreshing  and  apparently  fruitr 
less  in  church  history.  Theologianswill  havemuchto 
answer  for  at  thejudgment-day,  for  having  perverted 


the  sacred  feast  of  Divine  love  into  an  apjile  of  dig 
cord.  No  wonder  that  Melanchthon's  last  wish  ane' 
prayer  was,  to  be  delivered  from  the  rabies  theologiyruin. 
Fortunately,  the  blessing  of,  the  holy  Communiou  doei 
not  depend  upon  the  scientific  interpretation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  words  of  institution — however  de- 
sirable this  may  be — but  upon  the  promise  of  ths 
Lord,  and  upon  childlike  faith  which  receives  \t 
though  it  may  not  fully  understand  the  mystery  of  tli« 
ordinance.  Christians  celebrated  i|.  with  most  devo 
tlon  and  profit  before  they  contended  about  the  truo 
meaning  of  those  words,  and  obscured  their  vision  by 
all  sorts  of  scholastic  theories  and  speculations.  For- 
tunately, even  now  Christians  of  different  denomina- 
tions, and  holding  different  opinions,  can  unite  around 
the  table  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  feel 
one  with  Him  and  in  Him  who  died  for  them  all,  and 
feeds  them  with  His  life  once  sacrificed  on  the  cross, 
but  now  living  for  ever.  Let  them  hold  fast  to  what 
they  agree  in,  and  charitably  judge  of  their  differ- 
ences; looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  when 
we  shall  understand  and  adore,  in  perfect  harmony, 
the  infinite  mystery  of  the  love  of  God  in  His  Son 
our  Saviour. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

The  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper. — Both  in 
their  relation  to  circumcision  and  baptism. — The 
question  of  the  disciples.  Where  ivilt  Thou,  etc.  (ve 
17)?  an  expression  of  their  feeUngs  and  state:  1.  Ol 
their  legal  anxiety ;  2.  of  their  painful  embarrassment 
and  sad  presentiments ;  3.  of  their  want  of  decision. 
— The  disciples  helped  forward  the  doom  of  theii 
Master;  1.  unconsciously,  and  yet  2.  inevitably. — 
(a)  as  instruments  of  the  Lord,  and  (6)  as  representa- 
tives of  mankind. — The  Lord's  silent  guests. — The 
secret  friends  of  God  in  all  times  concealed  in  Jeru- 
salem, ready  at  the  critical  moment  to  do  the  Lord 
service  (the  friend  at  Bethphage,  the  friend  in  Jeru- 
salem, Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus). —  When 
it  was  evening  (ver.  20) :  the  supper  in  the  Egyptian 
night  of  fear,  and  in  that  of  Mount  Zion. — The  feel 
ings  with  which  the  Lord  celebrates  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  in  presence  of  the  traitor:  1.  The 
moral  horror  which  shook  His  whole  being ;  2.  the 
stem  solemnity  which  amazed  all  the  disciples ;  8.  the 
compassion  which  revealed  itself  in  the  severest  self- 
denial  ;  4.  a  boldness  of  love  which  estabUshed  the 
feast  of  heaven  in  spite  of  all  the  murmurs  of  heU. — 
The  traitor  amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Passover ; 
or,  how  hardness  of  heart  ripens  under  the  midday 
sun  of  tender  love. — The  deportment  <  '  the  Lord 
toward  the  traitor,  an  everlasting  type  of  all  true 
ecclesiastical  discipline  :  a  holy  frame  of  mind,  a 
penetrating  eye,  a  general,  all-comprehensive  judg- 
ment.— OneofyouXyer.  21). — The  important  ques- 
tion. Is  it  I?  a  question  of  preparation  for  the  sacrar 
ment. — The  decisive  confiict  at  the  table  of  grace,  oi 
the  most  quiet  and  the  greatest  victory  of  the  Lord 
{see  my  ZebenJesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1327). — Judas,  master  of 
hypocritical  dissimulation,  unmasked  by  the  Maste 
of  divine  simplicity.  1.  The  points  of  developmen 
in  his  hypocrisy : — (a)  his  receiving  the  bag,  and  de- 
ceiving the  disciples ;  (6)  the  pretence  of  care  for  the 
poor ;  (c)  the  question.  Is  it  /.?  ((/)  the  kiss.  2.  Hia 
detection  in  its  corresponding  points  of  mterest. — 
The  institution  of  the  Supper  an  expression  of  the 
Lord's  supreme  certainty  of  victory  before  His  finaJ 
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conflict. — How  the  Lord  transfused  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  the  New :    1.   In  all  its  parts  generally ; 

2.  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  especially. — 
Christ  present  at  the  first  supper,  and  present  at  all 
others :  1.  Always  present,  because  present  the  first 
time.  He  alone  can  distribute,  Interpret,  and  make 
it  effectual.  2.  Always  present,  as  present  the  first 
time.  Distijguished  from  the  sacrament ;  presenting 
Himself  in  it. — The  bread  and  the  wine  in  their  in- 
separable unity:  1.  With  each  other:  the  broken 
body,  the  expiating  blood ;  2.  one  after  the  other : 
the  assurance  of  reconeihation,  the  new  hfe. — The 
Eucharist,  the  great  feast  of  the  Church  :  1 .  A  true 
feast  (for  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life) ;  2.  a 
sacred  feast  (separating  from  all  sinful  enjoyment) ; 

3.  a  covenant  feast  (seahng  redemption) ;  4.  a  love 
feast  (uniting  the  redeemed) ;  5.  a  supper  feast  (fore- 
festiral  of  death,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ). — I'he  Lord's  Supper  a  glance  of  Ught 
into  the  new  world  of  glory  in  the  shadows  of  the 
present  world  :  1.  A  sure  pledge  that  the  old  world 
is  perishing  as  Christ's  body  was  broken ;  2.  a  sure 
pledge  that  the  new  world  will  appear  penetrated  by 
the  eternal  resurrection  life  of  Christ. — And  when 
{hey  had  sung  a  hymn  (ver.  30). — The  Christian  en- 
ters upon  his  iinal  conflict  strengthened  by  the  Sup- 
per :  1.  Upon  the  deciding  conflict  of  youth  (over  the 
brook  Kedron);  2.  upon  the  repeated  conflicts  of 
adult  life  (Gethsemane) ;  3.  upon  the  final  conflict  of 
death  (imprisonment  and  Calvary). — Judas  the  infi- 
nitely dark  riddle  of  Christianity ;  Christ  its  eternally 
bright  mystery. — The  Lord's  household  company  the 
figure  and  the  germ  of  the  Church. 

Blarke  :—Nmi.  Bibl.  Tub. .-  Out  of  the  depths  of 
the  humiliation  of  Jesus  stream  forth  the  brightest 
rays  of  His  Divine  omniscience,  and  power  over  the 
human  heart. — Happy  he  into  whose  heart  Jesus 
comes  !  1  Cor.  v.  "7,  8. — Uedinger :  Is  it  marvellous 
that  there  should  have  been  a  wicked  one,  and  a 
hypocrite,  among  the  disciples  ? — We  may  publicly 
speak  of  prevaiHng  sins,  but  should  not  mention  the 
sinner  by  name. — Cramer:  Many  have  enemies  and 
traitors  frequenting  their  tables. — Osiander:  Fore- 
knowledge and  prediction  do  not  make  sinners  sin, 
1  Cor.  xi.  27. — Quesnel:  The  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  a  pledge  of  the  fellowship  of 
Heaven. — In  the  wortliy  participation  our  hope  of 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  transcendent  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory  is  strengthened. — The  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  sacrament  which  must  abide  in  the  Church 
until  the  Lord  comes. 

Imco  : — In  the  glorified  world  a  glorified  feast. 

Eeubner: — Jesus  was  subject  to  the  law,  ob- 
Bervfd  all  the  feasts  as  a  perfect  Israelite ;  thus  ap- 
proving Himself  a  true  lover  of  His  Church  and  His 
coui-  try. — To  Him  must  all  hearts  and  all  doors  fly 
opeL. — Love  deals  forbearingly  with  the  greatest  sin- 
ners.— The  anxiety  of  the  disciples  a  joy  to  Jesus. — 
The  jaints  are  always  troubled  lest  sin  should  be  lying 
hid'^n  in  their  hearts. — The  fact  that  all  questioned, 
Bh(>(>"(  that  they  did  not  suspect  Judas ;  they  were 
dereiTcd  in  him. — It  was  not  with  Judas  as  Terence 


says,  eruhuit,  salvus  est. — Where  shame  is,  there  !l 
not  yet  full  perdition. — The  earthly  supper  a  type  and 
pledge  of  the  heavenly. — Heaven  an  eternal  feast  oi 
love  and  friendship. — Christ  sang  with  his  disciples  , 
thus  He  sanctified  Church  psahnody. 

F.  W.  KrummacAer  ( The  Suffering  /Saviour)  :-• 
The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. — Judas  Iscariot  the  New  Tes- 
tament Achitophel. — Ahlfeld:  The  Lord's  Supper 
the  means  of  grace,  through  which  Jesus  makes  Hi|i 
abode  in  His  Church  and  in  us.  Maunday  Thursday 
— Harless:  The  true  guests  at  the  Lord's  table. — 
Kern :  The  holy  Supper  a  Supper  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant.— A.  Knapp :  The  Lord's  Supper  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  new  dispensation. 

[Qdesnel  : — (on  ver.  17.)  See  here  the  extreme 
poverty  of  Christ,  who  had  no  house  of  His  own  or 
earth  !  He  who  would  fain  settle  himself  here,  as  in 
his  native  country,  is  not  His  disciple. — (Ver.  20.) 
The  Son  of  God,  in  this  last  assembly,  which  contains 
an  abridgment,  as  it  wore,  of  the  whole  church,  shows 
us  the  mixture  of  the  good,  the  weak,  and  the  wick- 
ed, who  are  all  united  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  sacraments  [?  this  depends  upon  the  unsettled 
question  of  the  presence  of  Judas  at  the  institution  ot 
the  Lord's  Supper]. — (Ver.  21.)  Prudence  and  charity 
require  that  we  sliould  use  the  greatest  sinners  ten- 
derly to  the  last ;  admonishing  without  discovering 
them. — When  a  heart  is  once  hardened,  it  has  no 
longer  any  ears  to  hearken  to  admonitions.  It  is  the 
property  of  hardness  of  heart  to  make  us,  like  Judas, 
deaf,  obdurate,  and  insensible,  without  perceiving  that 
we  are  so. — (Ver.  26.)  Holy  and  adorable  words ! 
which  contain  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, the  institution  of  the  new  law,  the  contract  of 
the  true  covenant,  the  testament  of  a  dying  Father,  a 
commandment  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  true  rehgion,  the  substitution  of  reality  ia 
the  room  of  shadows,  and  the  end  of  all  types  and 
figures. — (Ver.  30.)  A  communion-day  is  a  day  en- 
tirely set  apart  for  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and 
hymns  of  joy,  which  are  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
hymns  and  anthems  of  eternity.  —  Burkitx  : — On 
Judas :  1.  His  character ;  a  professor  of  religion,  a 
preacher,  an  apostle,  one  of  the  twelve ;  2.  his  crime : 
he  betrayed  Jesus,  a  man,  his  master,  his  maker; 
3.  the  cause  and  occasion :  covetousness,  the  root  sin, 
[add  4.  his  sad  repentance  (the  worldly  sorrow  lead- 
ing to  death,  contrasted  with  the  godly  sorrow  of 
Peter  unto  life) ;  5.  his  terrible  end]. — (Ver.  23.) 
Eternal  misery  is  much  worse  than  non-entity.  Better 
to  have  no  being,  than  not  to  have  a  being  in  Chriet. 
— The  Lord's  Supper  :  1.  The  author :  Jesus  took 
bread ;  2.  the  time  of  the  institution :  the  night  be- 
fore He  was  betrayed ;  3.  the  sacramental  elements : 
bread  and  wine ;  4.  the  ministerial  action  :  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  and  the  blessing  of  the  cup ;  5.  the 
object :  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,  etc. ;  6.  thank* 
giving  after  communion. — Comp.  sunilar  reflectionj 
and  suggestions  in  Matthew  Henry,  Thomas  Seot^ 
Ph  Doddriige,  and  other  practical  commentatcr& ^ 
P.  S  ]         < 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 
PROMISES  TO   THE  DISCIPLES;    AND  CHRIST   IN  GETHSEMANE. 

Chaptek  XXVI.  31-46. 

(Mark  xir.  27-42 ;  Luke  xxii.  31^6  ;  John  xiii.  36-XTiii.  1.) 

51         Then  [in  going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives]  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall   [will]  b 
offended  because  of  me  [at  me]  this  night:  for  it  13  written,  I  will  smite  tlie  Shepherd, 

32  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad  (Zech,  xiii.  7).     But  after  I  am 

33  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee.  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee  [at  thee],'  yet  will  I  never  be  offended. 

34  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  night,  before  the  [a]  cock  crow 

35  [crows],  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  Peter  said  unto  him,  Though  I  should  die  with 
thee,  yet  will  I  not  [in  no  wise,  ov  fi.rj\  deny  thee.'  [But]  *  Likewise  also  said  all  the 
disciples. 

36  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  and  saith  unto  the 

37  disciples.  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and 
the  two  sons    of  Zebedee,   and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very   heavy   [full  of,   or, 

38  overwhelmed  with,  sorrow  and  anguish.  \-ma.<jBaL  koI  dSij/xoi/etj/].^  Then  saith  he 
unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death :   tarry  ye  here,  and  watch 

39  with  me.  And  he  went  a  little  farther,'  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  as  1  will,  but  aa 

iO  thou  wilt.     And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 

41  Peter,  What,*  could  ye  not  [then,  omui]  watch  with  me  one  hoar?  Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  w  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

42  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  an-1  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup' 

43  may  not  pass  away  from  me,'  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.     And  he  came  and 

44  [again]  found  them  asleep  again : '  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.     And  he  left  them,  and 

45  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,'"  saying  the  same  words.  Then  cometh 
he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the 

t6  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise,  let  ua 
be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me. 

1  Ver,  33. — YA  (koX)  TravTii  tTKavha\iad-i)<yov'ra.i  iv  aol.  Kai  is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  etc.,  Lacbmann,  aurt 
Tiscbendorf, 

2  Ver.  85.— Codd.  A.,  E.,  G.,  al.,  read  tlie  somewhat  milder  subj.  airapvr]<r  w  fiai  [for  aTrapvrjcr  0  f^ai].  Probabiy  a 
^loss. 

8  Ver.  85.— Several  uncial  Codd.  add  Se.  Probably  from  Mark  xiv.  31.  [But  implies  here  an  exte»  nation  of  the  guilt 
of  Peter,  as  much  as  to  say,  Pe'^er  m-ade  these  profesbions,  but  we  all  did  the  same,  and  have  nothing  to  boast  of.  But 
Llchmann,  Tisehendorf,  and  Alford  omit  it. — P.  8  ] 

*  Ver.  37. fLanue:  zo  trauekn  {sckaudern)  und  zu  bangen  (bebm),    Doddridge  complains  that  "the  words  which 

our  translators  use  here,  are  very  flat,  and  fall  short  of  the  emphasis  of  those  terms  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  thla 
awful  scene."  The  verb  a^jjixovelv  is  derived  by  some  from  Stjuo?,  people,  and  the  alpha  privativum,  hence,  to  feel  lone- 
ly, solitary  expression  of  a  sorrow  that  makes  man  unfit  for  company  and  shnnning  it,  and  pressin":  lil^e  a  weight  of  lead 
upon  the  soul.  IT.  H.  Scrivener  (A  Siippiement  to  the  AiUliorized  English  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  London,  1845,  vol.  i.  p. 
S04)  thinks  that  no  single  Greek  word  can  be  more  expressive  of  deep  dejection  than  dSTjuoreTr,  and  renders  it;  *^to 
be  overwhehned  with  anguish."  Tyndale  and  Ooverdale  :  grimously  troubled.  Conant  less  forcibly:  troubled.  Meyer 
leems  to  agree  with  Suidas'  definition  of  aSTja.  =  Kiav  AvnelaOai,  and  adds  :  "  fi^s  bezeichnet  die  unheimliche  Beunru- 
higvjn^  der  Angst  und  Verlegenheit "  I  regret,  that  the  scholarly  work  of  Scrivener,  ju.st  alluded  to,  has  not  sooner  come 
to  hand.    It  wituld  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  the  Critical  Notes  on  the  English  Version. — P.  8.] 

s  Ver.  39. The  readii'g  Tpo  o"  eXdciiv  [for  TrpoeA^ajf]  is  probably  a  writing  error.    [Cod.  iSinait.  likewise  reads  irpoff- 

9  Ver.  40. — {What!  is  an  interpolation  and,  as  Conant  remarks,  "violates  the  tone  of  feeling  and  manner  of  the  8a 
rtour."    The  ovToys  can  best  be  rendered  by  tJien.    Lange:  So  also. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  4a.— M.any  Codd.,  A.,  B.,  C.  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  read  here  only  tovto  without  TroTT/pior,  which  seeme 
to  be  supplemented  from  ver.  89,  and  is  omitted  by  Lachinann,  Tisehendorf,  [and  Alford]. 

»  Ver.  42.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  omit  the  words:  av  i  fi 0  v ,  from  me.  [Lange  puts  them  in  brack 
«ts.] 

"  Ver.  43.— Lftchmann,  Tisehendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read  with  the  best  authorities,  [including  Cod.  Binait] 
tolXiv  e.Spef  (iigainfonnd)  avro^ii  [instead  of  supia-icei  avrous  tt a. \ i  f  ^  finds  them  again]. 

'I  Ver.  44,— A..  D.,  K.,  omit  e  ir  -rpiTov.  Lachmann  puts  it  in  brackets,  Tisehendorf  omits  it.  [In  the  large  ed 
jS  1869  Tisehendorf  retains  the  words  in  the  text,  but  Alford  omits  them.  Cod.  Sinait.  has  them,  but  between  tIv  av  1  6t 
tnd  K6yov^  instead  of  before  Thy  auT6v.  —P.  S.J 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


exegetic^lL  and  ceitical. 

Ver.  31.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  tote. 
— For  a  time  Jesus  remained  in  the  room  of  the  Pass- 
Dfer,  as  is  evident  from  John  xir.  31.  At  this  point 
comes  the  departure  from  the  house.  Th  j  prediction 
of  tlie  flight  of  the  disciples  and  of  Peter's  denial 
took  place,  according  to  John  xiii.  SI,  in  the  Pass- 
overioora  itself.  Hereupon  followed  the  farewell 
discourses,  John  xiii.  to  xvii.,  spoken  partly  within 
the  room,  and  partly  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane. 

Will  be  offended  at  Me,  (rKai'Sa\tiT0ri- 
aea$e  sp  i/ioL — That  is.  My  sufferings  ye  will 
make  an  offence  and  snare  to  yourselves. 

For  it  is  ■written. — What  the  Lord  knew  by  im- 
mediate prevision.  He  nevertheless  connects  with  a 
prophetic  word :  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples, 
partly  on  account  of  His  relation  to  the  law ;  and  fur- 
ther to  prove  that  the  course  of  His  suffering  was  not 
contrary  to  Old  Testament  predictions,  but  that  the 
carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  as  to  a  Messiah  exempt 
from  suffering  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  passage,  Zech.  ;xiii.  7 :  "  Awake,  0 
$word,  against  My  shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that 
Is  My  fellow  [My  equal],  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  : 
mtite  the  Shepherd,  and  me  sheep  shall  he  scattered  / 
and  I  will  turn  Mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones," — is 
indeed  quoted  freely,*  yet  not  inconsistently  with  the 
connection  of  the  text.  In  the  original,  Jehovah 
commands  the  sword  to  smite  His  Shepherd  ;  but 
here  He  appears  to  lift  up  the  sword  Himself  The 
Messianic  import  of  the  passage  is  without  reason  re- 
solved by  Meyer  (after  Hitzig)  into  a  merely  typical 
significance.  For  the  passage  is  closely  connected 
with  Zechariah's  previous  reference  to  a  future  time, 
when  prophecy  should  be  silenced,  and  when  he  who 
should  arise  as  a  prophet  would  be  exposed  to  the 
most  bitter  sufferings.  That  prediction  stretched 
forward  beyond  the  prophetless  period  after  Malachi 
to  the  period  of  the  new  prophets,  John  the  Baptist 
and  Christ.  But  if  we  recognize  the  prophetical 
spirit  in  this  passage  at  all,  we  cannot  refer  it  to  John 
the  Baptist.  It  foretold,  however,  the  universal  dis- 
persion of  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  Christ.  "The  Shepherd  indicated  by  the 
prophet  is  the  same  who,  in  ch.  xi.  4,  feeds  the  miser- 
able sheep,  the  Jewish  people ;  His  death  is  the  sign 
for  the  scattering  of  the  flock,  yet  the  Lord  immedi- 
ately stretches  out  His  hand  to  save  the  little  ones 
the  faithful.  His  disciples.  Hence  the  profound 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  this:  When  the  Jewish 
people  had  rejected  their  last  Deliverer  and  Saviour 
they  underwent  the  punishment  of  dispersion.  This 
was  preparatorily  typified  in  the  actual  scattering  of 
the  disciples  on  the  death  of  Jesus ;  just  as  their  eter- 
nal salvation  in  their  bodily  deliverance  when  Jesus 
was  taken"  (John  xviii.  9).     Gerlach.f 

Ver.  32.  Go  before  you  into  Galilee. — Meyer 
denies  the  genuineness  of  this  declaration,  for  the 
groundless  reason,  that  Jesus  could  not  so  definitely 
oredict  His  own  resurrection.    The  announcement  of 

♦  [Thfi  quotation  is  verbatim  after  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
>f  the  LXS.,  except  that  the  imperative  Trara^oy,  strike, 
ra  changed  into  the  future  7rara|co,  Twill  strike,  God  who 
tomniands  the  striliing  into  God  who  strikes  Himself. — 
P.  8.1 

t  [Comp.  here  St'.£E,  Reden  Jes-u,  vi.  176  aqq.,  who  goes 
tt  length  into  the  ineaniiin;  of  this  prophecy,  ana  especially 
the  word  "^P^O?, ,  "wy  fellow,''''  "my  equal,"  i.  e.,  the 
Ucisiah.    Also  Nasi  a'J  Joe— P.  S.] 


a  particular  meeting  in  Galilee,  does  not  exchide  thi 
previous  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  in  Je^ 
rusalem.  He  says  this  to  those  who  had  come  with 
Him  from  Galilee  to  the  feast :  "  Before  ye  shall  have 
returned  to  your  homes,  I  will  rise  again."  In  Galilee 
He  collected  together  again  all  the  scattered  disci- 
ples: ch.  xxviii.  16;  John  xxi. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  Ger- 
lach.  [The  Lord  seems  to  allude  in  this  comforting 
prediction  to  the  remaining  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
Zeoh.  xiii.  7  :  "And  J  will  turn  Mine  hand  upon  the 
little  ones"  To  go  before,  irpoayew,  is  a  verbum  pas- 
torale, as  Bengel  remarks,  comp.  John.  x.  4. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  34.  Before  a  cock  cro'ra's De  Wette: 

"11  Jesus  said  these  words.  He  meant  merely  (de 
Wette's  mere  assertion)  the  division  of  the  night 
called  a\fKToporpoivia,  '^Z^Tl  TN^'ip  ;  but  the  Evan- 
gelists referred  it  to  a  real  cock-crowing."  Gerlach : 
"Before  the  cock-crowing  between  midnight  and  morn- 
ing. But  it  came  to  pass  Uterally,  Uke  so  many  other 
predictions."  It  must  be  regarded  as  fixed,  that  the 
definite  specification  of  that  time  of  the  night  was 
the  main  point ;  but  since,  where  cocks  were  found, 
their  cry  would  not  be  wanting,  we  must  hold  fast  the 
circumstance,  that  the  cock-crowing  was  appointed 
to  be  the  warning  sound  for  Peter.  Meyer  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  first  cock-crowing  took  place  at  mid- 
night, and  the  second  about  three  in  the  morning. 
It  is  not  established  that  the  aAeKTopo<poivia  marked 
always  the  time  from  midnight  till  three ;  since  the 
Talmudists  reckoned  only  three  divisions  of  the  day, 
and  regarded  the  fourth,  Trptui,  as  the  morning  of  the 
day  following.     Comp.  Winer,  sub  Nachtwache.* 

Deny  Me  thrice. — De  Wette :  Deny  knowing 
Me  ( !  I  Better  Meyer :  Deny  that  thou  belongest  to 
Me.  But  the  denial  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  oi 
God,  is  contained  in  it ;  and  not  merely  the  denial  of 
a  personal  relation. 

Ver.  86.  Gethsemane.— Most proljably  WB'^  rs 
oil-press.  The  most  approved  form  is  TiBa-qiiavd : 
see  de  Wette.  A  piece  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  OUves,  which  was  provided  with  a  press, 
and  perhaps  also  with  a  dwelling-house,  or  at  least 
the  usual  garden-tower.  See  Winer  and  £oblnson. 
Through  the  Stephen  Gate  or  the  Gate  of  Mary  (ac- 
cording to  Schulz,  identical  with  the  ancient  Fish 
Gate),  there  is  a  descent  to  the  valley  of  Kedron,  by 
which  the  traveller  went  over  the  bridge  of  the  same 
name  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Eedron  means 
Black  brook  ;  it  fl'^wed  with  perturbed  waters,  which 
were  still  more  darkened  by  the  blood  of  the  temple- 
sacrifices,  down  through  the  valley  toward  the  Dead 
Sea.  Gethsemane  lay  on  the  right  of  the  path  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  scarcely  deserves  now  the  name 
of  a  garden,  as  the  place  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
there  are  only  eight  old  olive-trees  remaining.  The 
place  is  in  possession  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in 
184'7  erected  a  new  waU  around  it,  in  length  two 
hundred  paces,  and  m  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  [Tho  dlfflcnlty  derived  from  the  Mlshna,  that  the  inhab 
itants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests  everywhere,  were  lor- 
bidden  to  lieep  fowls,  because  they  scratched  up  unclean 
ivoiins,  is  easily  removed,  flrst,  in  view  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Talmud  on  this  point  (nee  Lightfoot),  and  secondly,  by 
the  consideration  that  such  a  prohibition  could  in  no  case 
atfect  the  Roman  residents,  over  whom  the  Jews  had  Da 
power.  The  scarcity  of  cocks  in  Jerusalem  is,  however,  in 
timated  by  the  absence  of  the  definite  article  before  aKtKTUf, 
in  all  the  four  Gospels.  Hence  it  should  be  omitted  in  th« 
English  Version,  vers.  84,  74,  76;  Mark  .\iv.  80,  68,  72;  Luki 
xxii.  84,  60,  61;  John  xiii.  88;  xviil.  27.  At  any  rate  th€ 
whole  history  of  Peter's  denial  is  evidently  drawn  from  real 
life,  and  presents  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  oflgi 
naJity  and  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  records.— P  S.j 
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There  i3  no  gro  ind  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the 
present  and  the  ancient  Gethsemane ;  yet  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  ao  reason  why  the  place  on 
the  left  of  the  road  may  not  be  preferred  (Wolff). 
0,  von  Raumer :  "  The  olives  are  not  of  the  time  of 
our  Lord ;  for  Titus,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
had  all  the  trees  of  the  district  cut  down ;  and,  more- 
over, the  tenth  legion  were  encamped  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  great  age  of  the  eight 
trees  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  pays 
a  particular  tribute  which  goes  up  to  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  (a.  d.  636).* 

And  He  saith  to  the  disciples. — There  were 
eight  of  them ;  the  three  selected  ones,  and  Judas, 
being  excluded.  Only  those  three,  who  had  seen 
His  transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  might  be  witnesses 
of  the  conflict  of  His  soul.  But  this  appointment 
of  Christ  formed  also  a  kind  of  watch  against  prema- 
ture surprise  on  the  part  of  the  traitor.  In  the  fore- 
ground of  the  garden  sat  the  eight  disciples  ;  beyond 
them  are  the  three  confidential  ones  ;  into  the  Holiest 
of  His  Passion  He  goes  alone.  These  stations  are 
uot  without  symbolical  significance,  f 

Ver.  31.  He  began  to  be  overwhslmed 
with  sorrow  and  anguish  {to  mourn  and  to 
tremble)^  \i)Tv  sltrd  ai  ic  al  adr)  /jlo  v  e7v . — ^Suidas 
explains  a^ijfxove'iv  to  be  \iai/  \vTr^7aQa.l,  awopeTf. 
But  the  latter  expression  is  probably  not  an  in- 
tensification of  the  former ;  it  is  a  kind  of  contrast 
to  it.  AvTTairOai  is  the  passive:  being  troubled 
or  afHioted.  Thus  it  signifies,  absolutely  taken,  the 
experience  of  an  infinitely  afflicting  influence.  All 
the  woe  of  the  world  falls  upon  Him,  and  oppresses 
His  heart.  Mark  has  tl^  stronger  expression  :  en- 
SxuBe'iirdcii.  The  contraaictory  impressions  j;  which 
Christ  experienced  extended  to  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. 'A5i)/io;'fr>',  on  the  other  hand,  related  to 
anopflv  —  according  to  Buttmann  from  aSriuos — 
expresses  in  the  absolute  sense  the  being  forsaken 
of  all  the  world  and  bereft  of  every  consolation,  the 
attermost  anxiety  and  experience  of  woe. 

Ver.  38.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowfil,  or 
girt  round  with  sorrow,  irepl\vTro 5. — Compare 
John  xii.  27.  The  soul  is  the  intermediate  in  man  be- 
tween body  and  spirit.  The  spirit  expresses  the  rela- 
tion to  God ;  the  body,  the  relation  to  earth ;  the  soul, 
the  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  especially  the  world 
of  spirits.  Hence  the  soul  is  the  specific  organ  of 
spiritual  experiences  and  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
sorrow  (Beck,  JSibl.  Seelenlehre,  10). — Sven  unto 
death. — The  extremest  degree.  Even  unto  death, 
so  that  sorrow  might  bring  Me  to  death,  Jon.  iv.  9. 
"  Anguish  even  unto  death,  the  woes  of  one  strug- 
gling with  death,  I  now  experience.     The  words  of 

*  [Dr.  Wordsworth,  following  the  ancient  fathers  jind  the 
older  Protestant  commentators,  sees  a  providential  and 
prophetical  adaptation  of  the  names  of  Scripture  localities 
generally,  and  of  Geths^manR  in  particular,  to  the  events 
whicb  occurred  there  In  this  oilpresn,  in  which  the  olives 
were  crushed  and  bruised,  Christ  was  bruised  for  our  sins, 
that  oil  migrht  flow  from  His  wounds-  to  heal  onr  souls. 
Comp.  Mattliew  Henry:  "There  He  trod  the  wine-press  of 
ills  Father's  wrath,  and  trod  it  alo  le."  In  like  manner 
Wordsworth  allcfforizes  on  Bethlehem,  the  bouse  of  bread, 
ffheii'  the  bread  of  life  was  born  ;  Naz{iret\  where  He  jrew 
lip  as  a  hrancli ;  Bethsaidu^  the  house  of  fishing,  where  He 
called  the  apostles;  Oapernnum.  the  house  of  consolati<in. 
wliere  He  dwelt:  Bethany,  the  place  of  palm-dates,  which 
speaks  of  the  palms  and  hosannahs  of  His  triumphal  entry 
Into  Jerusalem ;  Bethphnffe,  the  house  of  fiss,  which  is  a  rne- 
:nento  of  the  witherins:  of  the  barren  fis:  tree;  the  Mount  of 
OHvea,  whence  Christ  asceiided  to  heaven,  to  hold  forth  the 
rflve  branch  of  peace  between  God  and  man.— P.  8.] 
t  [The  Edinb.  transl.  has  ijisinnifl-avce. — P.  8.1 
t  [Not:  passions,  as  in  the  Edinii).  transL — P.  8.] 


Ps.  xxii.  16  ;  xl.  13,  seem  to  have  been  present  tc 
His  thoughts."     Gerlach. 

Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me Inti 

mation  of  the  deepest  agony.  Bengel :  In  magnu 
terdatiombua  juvat  solitudo,  sed  lamen  ut  inpropinquc 
sint  amici. 

Ver.  39.  And  He  went  a  little  farther- 
Mi  rc  p  (( j/  belongs  tOTrpoexecuc,  a  little  distance. 
Luke  gives  here  the  vivid  and  dramatic  statement* 
ofthe  spiritual  excitement  of  the  Lord, — oftheb'oody 
or  blood-like  sweat  which  poured  from  Him, — of 
His  being  strengthened  by  an  angel.  See  Com.  on 
Luke  xxii.  41-44. 

If  it  be  possible.— Not  as  opposing  the  notion 
of  an  unbending  decree  ;  but  in  living  harmony  with 
the  Father's  government  and  perfect  submission. 
Luke  :  ei  BoiiKn..  The  Tr6.VTa  Sward  aoi  in  Mark  is 
no  contradiction. 

This  cup The  suffering  is  a  cup  filled  with  a 

bitter  potion.  See  above,  ch.  xx.  22.  Meyer  (after 
de  Wette) :  "  This  suffering  and  dying  now  before 
Me."  The  signification  of  the  cup  is  the  same  as  the 
signification  of  the  suffering  of  His  soul.  But  the 
modern  interpretation,  of  an  anguish  in  the  presence 
of  death  which  extorted  a  prayer  for  its  removal,  is 
in  opposition  to  all  the  earlier  declarations  of  Christ, 
and  especially  to  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and 
the  high-priestly  prayer,  John  xvii.  On  this  farther 
on. 

But  as  Thou. — As  Thou  wilt,  let  it  be.  Set 
Mark.  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  "  The  feel- 
ing of  profound  emotion  speaks  in  broken  lan- 
guage." Meyer.  [This  passage  figures  very  promi- 
nently in  the  Monothelite  controversy  as  one  of  the 
principal  proofs  that  Christ  had  two  wills,  a  human 
and  a  divine,  as  He  had  two  natures.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  contrast  is  not  as 
between  His  human  and  His  divine  will,  but  as  be- 
tween His  will  (as  the  God-Man  in  the  state  of  humil- 
iation and  intense  agony)  and  the  will  of  His  heaven- 
ly Father.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  40.  And  findeth  thsm  sleeping.—"  Tl.e 
sleeping  of  the  disciples,  and  of  these  three  favoritt 
disciples,  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  so  ««- 
conquerable  a  drowsiness,  is  psychologically  mysteri- 
ous, even  after  Luke's  explanation,  airh  ttjs  Autttj? 
(ch.  xxii.  45) ;  but  the  certainly  genuine  words  of 
Jesus,  vers.  40  and  45,  constrain  us  to  regard  the 
circumstance  as  historically  true."  Meyer.  We 
must  connect  with  this  the  equally  mysterious  sleep- 
in"  of  the  same  three  men  during  the  transfiguration ; 
and  this  will  confirm  the  supposition,  that  higher 
spiritual  influences  and  transactions  almost  overpow- 
ered the  feeble  flesh.  Yet  the  Lord  expressly  declares 
that  the  disciples  were  morally  responsible  for  beuig 
in  such  a  condition.  An  analogous  influence  we  see 
under  preaching.  Sermons  stimulate  some,  and  send 
others  to  sleep,  according  to  their  several  dispositions 
and  preparation.  The  simple  law,  that  extraordinary 
tension  raises  the  highly  developed  spiritual  Ufe,  whila 
it  stupefies  the  less  developed,  finds  here  its  strongest 
illustration  in  the  most  absolute  contrast  of  spiritual 
watchfulness  and  sleep. 

He  saith  unto  Peter. — He  had  promised  most 
was  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  probably  he  was  ' 
psychical  respects  the  strongest. — So  then,  08 
.^  a,  s  , — with  displeasure :  with  allusion  to  his  great 

promises. Not  one    hour. — Incidental  intunatioa 

of  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  first  conflict. 

Ver.  41.  That  ye  enter  not  into  temptation 
c  J  0-  e  A  e  1)  T  « . — That  the  situation   in  which  they 
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would  soon  be  placed,  might  not  be  a  cause  of  offence 
to  them,  through  lack  of  their  own  preparation.  The 
simple  test,  which  comes  from  God  alone,  becomes 
ir  t ipu(T fi6s,  an  assault  dangerous  to  the  soul, 
partly  through  the  accession  of  tempting  influences 
from  without  ("  the  devil,  the  world  "),  and  partly 
through  a  blameable  internal  bias  ("  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  ").  The  Lord's  words  were  fully  explain- 
ed when  the  band  soon  afterward  came  upon  them. 

The  spirit  indeed  is  wiUing. — A  general  de- 
claration; but,  like  the  passage,  Rom.  vii.  22,  25, 
qualified  and  particularized  by  its  relation  to  the  dis- 
ciples, and  the  progress  of  the  Christian  hfe.  In  the 
unconverted  the  willingness  of  the  iv  u  €  v  f^ais  not 
yet  unbound  ;  in  mature  Christians  the  adp  ^  is  puri- 
fied and  governed  by  the  spiritual  principle.  But, 
even  in  the  first  case,  the  willingness  of  the  spirit  is 
faintly  expressed  in  Indefinite  desires  ;  and  in  the  last 
case,  the  opposition  of  the  flesh  is  not  absolutely 
suppressed  and  abolished  until  the  consummation. 
The  proper  conflict  between  the  Tueufia,  the  higher 
principle  of  hfe,  and  the  old  ungodly  nature,  falls 
into  the  domain  of  the  Christian  discipleship,  the  hfe 
that  is  being  matured.  The  tt  ve  vfj.a  is  here  the 
human  spiritual  hfe,  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  only  willing,  but  tv  p  6d  v  ^lov  ^  ready  and 
willing.  The  a  a  pi  which  opposes  is  not  simply  the 
sensual  nature,  but  the  sensuous  nature  disorder- 
ed by  the  ^vxh-  The  Scripture  presents  the  <rap|, — 
that  is,  the  natural  life  in  its  inclinations  and  im- 
pulses,— in  three  stages  :  1.  As  innocent  irap^  (Gen. 
ii.) ;  2.  as  sinfid  iripl  (Gen.  vi.) ;  3.  as  sanctified  (rap| 
(John  vi.).  But  the  sinful  nipl  is  even  in  the  regen- 
erate excited  to  a  diseased  contradiction ;  it  is  not 
merely  weak,  but  aff9ej'7]s,as  the  itveiixa  is  irpo- 
dvfj.ov.  Hence,  above  all  things,  watchfulness  is 
needed.  Calovius  :  aap^  is  here  the  liomo  animalis  ; 
Trref^o,  the  honw  spi.rifualis.  This  is  too  dogmati- 
cal. [Stier,  Alford,  and  Nast  take  Jlesh  here  in  its 
original  sense  as  a  constituent  part  of  human  nature, 
which  in  itself  is  not  sinful,  but  has  an  inherent  weak- 
ness, which  the  s&ul^  standing  between  the  spirit  and 
the  Jieisk,  must  overcome  by  deriving  strength  from 
the  spirit  through  watchinc/  and  prayer.  They  also 
maintain  that  Christ  Himself  is  included  in  this  de- 
claration, with  the  difference  that  He  gave  as  high 
and  pre-eminent  an  example  of  its  truth,  as  the  disci- 
ples afforded  a  low  and  ignoble  one:  He,  in  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  spirit,  yielding  Himself  to  the  l?ather's 
will  to  suffer  and  die,  but  weighed  down  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh  ;  they,  having  professed,  and  really 
havmg,  a  wilUng  spirit  to  suffer  with  Him,  but,  even 
in  the  one  hour's  watching,  overcome  by  the  burden 
of  drowsiness.  Observe,  it  is  here  jrceC/xa,  the  higher 
spiritual  being,  and  not  ^^xh^  the  human  soul,  the 
seat  of  the  aS'ections  and  passions,  as  in  ver.  38  and 
John  xii.  27.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  42.  Again  the  aecond  time No  pleon- 
asm. The  ert  SeuTtpoy  dehnes  the  a.ir^\&<i}v\ 
the  TV 6.\ip  defines  the  irpocnji^^aToina  signifi- 
cant manner.  In  the  second  supplication,  the  resig- 
nation and  self-sacrifice  comes  more  prominently  for- 
ward. 

Ver.  44.  The  third  time. — Apart  from  the  tex- 
tual uncertainty,  this  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  life,  and  especially  spiritual  life,  that 
mtense  and  decisive  conflicts  develop  themselves  in 
ft  succession  of  acts,  with  intermissions  of  pause. 
Ha  rhythm  here  assumes  a  threefold  rise  and  fall,  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  spirit  and  of  spii'itaa 
conflict,  as  in  the  conflict  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Cor, 
xii.  8.  Luke  does  not  record  this  threefold  repeti- 
tion literally ;  but  he  describes  it  in  the  growing  in- 
tensity of  the  struggle,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  th« 
word  of  the  strengthening  angel. 

Ver.  45.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.— 
1.  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Winer,  and  others  :  "Jesiu 
needed  no  longer  the  co-operation  of  His  disciples,  and 
gives  them  rest."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read 
"The  hour  is  come."  2.  H.  Stephanus,  Heumann,  [alss 
Greswell  and  Robinson],  and  others,  make  it  a  ques- 
tion :  Sleep  ye  still  ?  but  this  is  opposed  by  tJi  Xol- 
^iv.  3.  Grulich  (on  the  Irony  of  Christ.,  p.  74) : 
Sleep  and  take  your  rest  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
is,  in  future,  when  ye  shall  have  more  security.  But 
this  would  not  be  ri  Xoniv.  4.  Euthymius  Zigab., 
[Calvin],  and  Beza,  call  it  "  rebuking  irony."  [Also 
Chrysostom.]  Meyer  :  "  The  common  objection 
against  the  ironical  view,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  present  feehng  of  Jesus,  is  psyehoU  Really 
arbitrary.  The  profoundest  grief  of  soul,  especiallj 
when  associated  with  such  clearness  of  spirit,  has  it. 
own  irony.  And  what  an  apathy  had  Jesus  here  to 
encounter  !  "  But  if  the  essential  principle  of  irony 
is  seeuritv  and  perfect  composure  of  spirit,  we  recog- 
nize here  the  sacred  irony  which  does  not  speak  in 
contempt  of  weakness,  but  in  the  triumphant  con- 
sciousnefs  that  the  fight  was  already  won.  Another 
token  is,  that  it  passes  over  at  once  into  the  most 
solemn  language.  See  the  divine  irony  in  Ps.  ii. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
symbolical  element  in  the  saying.  The  disciples  had 
slept  in  the  body,  because  they  slept  in  the  spirit. 
And,  because  they  had  not  watched,  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity now  that  they  should  outwardly  watch  while 
they  slept  on  in  spirit,  until  they  were  awakened  by 
the  cock-crowing,  the  Redeemer's  death,  and  the  re- 
surrection morning. 

The  hour  is  at  hand The  great  hour  of  deci- 
sion.    Comp.  Luke  xxii.  53. 

Shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
— Grotius :  The  Romans.  Meyer  :  The  Sanhedrin. 
De  Wette,  better  ;  The  Romans  and  the  Jews.  For 
that  the  betrayal  was  twofold,  Jesus  had  before  de- 
clared. 

Ver.  46.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence. — "Remark 
the  haste  which  is  expressed  mey^iptad^,  &y  as- 
M  6  r ,  1 5  0  u."     Meyer. 

The  Relation  of  the  Three  Evangelists  to 
John. — The  silence  of  John  upon  the  conflict  in 
Gethsemane  has  been  explained  in  various  ways. 
According  to  Olshausen  and  others,  he  took  for 
granted  an  acquaintance  with  the  synoptical  narra- 
tives. I  have  explained  the  omission  of  this  event, 
as  well  as  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
from  the  peculiar  composition  and  aim  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  with  reference  to  the  three  already  existing.* 
So  also  Meyer.  John  has  something  analogous  to 
the  agony  of  Gethsemane  in  the  spiritual  conflict  of 
Jesus  in  the  temple,  John  xii.  27,  though  the  two 
are  of  course  not  to  be  identified. 

*  [The  Edinb  edition  BltogethermisundeTstaudo  this  pas 
sage,  and  translates;  "  The  issue  (a.s  If  A-usfalt  was  the  same 
with  Ausgang  !)  o/this  merit  .  .  .  are  idiLstriitecl  by  John 
in,  his  own  way.''  John  does  not  iiliiEti-ate  these  events  al 
all,  but  passes  them  by  In  complete  siience.  But  Langp  il 
lastitttes  this  silence  in  his  Leben,  Jesu,  to  which  bo  heio  •! 
I  ludes.-P.  8.1 
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MOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  perfect  fidelity  of  Jesus  to  the  law  is  seen 
in  His  not  going  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Beth- 
any. It  was  necessai-y  for  every  one  to  spend  that 
mght  in  Jerusalem.  His  calmness  is  seen  in  the  fact 
of  His  going  to  His  accustomed  place  of  prayer  (Luke 
xxii.  39),  although  knowing  that  Judas  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place.  The  time  for  hiding  Himself  was 
past ;  for  throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  no 
longer  freedom  for  His  steps.  But  no  more  did  Jesus 
go  prematurely  to  meet  danger,  which  He  would  have 
done  had  He  celebrated  the  Passover  a  day  earlier 
than  usual.  "Just  at  the  commencement  of  His 
pubhc  teaching  (oh.  iv.).  He  retired,  before  His  ex- 
tremest  agony,  into  silence  ;  that  there  He  might  in 
prayer  await  and  overcome  in  His  inmost  spirit  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  Satan  (John  xiv.  30),  before  He 
entered  upon  His  external  mortal  passion."  Ger- 
lach. 

2.  The  Agony  of  the  Saviour  in  GethsiemaTie. — 
The  final  form  of  an  anxious  presentiment  which 
had  pervaded  His  whole  public  life,  and  which  con- 
stantly came  out  more  and  more  distinctly  into  utter- 
ance: Luke  xii.  50;  Mark  viii.  12  ;  John  xii.  There 
is  nothing  improbable,  though  something  mysterious 
and  wonderful,  in  the  record  that  Christ's  agony  fol- 
lowed the  high  festival  of  His  soul  in  the  sacerdotal 
prayer  (John  xvii.).  A  similar  transition  in  feeling 
often  appears :  1.  From  joy  to  sorrow  in  the  entry 
with  palm-branches  in  Luke,  in  the  temple,  John  xii., 
in  Gethsemane;  2.  from  sorrow  to  joy  at  the  depar- 
ture from  Galilee,  at  the  dismissal  of  Judas  from  the 
company  of  disciples,  John  xiii.,  after  the  cry,  "  My 
God,  My  God,"  on  the  cross.  All  this  shows  the 
elasticity  and  absolute  depth  and  vigor  of  His  inner 
life.  We  distinguish  three  great  conflicts  and  triumphs 
in  the  passion  :  1.  The  victory  over  the  temptation 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  Sis  Spirit,  at  the  in- 
stitution of  the  holy  Supper  (John  xiii.  31);  2.  the 
victory  over  temptation  in  His  soul,  in  Gethsemane ; 
3.  the  victory  over  temptation  in  His  bodily  life,  on 
the  cross.  These  three  great  crises,  indeed,  are  not 
to  be  separated  abstractly,  as  if  in  the  one  case  His 
spirit  orily  was  tried,  in  the  other.  His  soul,  etc.  But 
the  assault  made  the  life  of  the  spirit  the  medium  of 
trial  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other,  the  life  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  victory  which  preceded  became  an  advantage 
in  the  conflict  which  followed.  And  this  serves  to 
show  the  real  import  of  the  speciflc  suffering  of  the 
BOul  of  our  Lord.  It  is  in  its  nature  one  of  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  the  evangelic  history ;  but  it  receives 
some  light  from  the  position  of  the  soul-conflict  be- 
tween the  spirit-conflict  and  the  conflict  of  bodily  dis- 
tress, from  its  relation  to  the  temptation  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  by  definite  declarations  of  Christ  Him- 
self. Interpretations : — 1.  Origen,  De  martyrio,  c. 
29 :  Christ  desired  a  yet  deeper  suffering ;  an  asceti- 
cally  strained  view.*  Contra  Oelsum  :  He  would 
have  averted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  So  Am- 
brose, Basil,  Jerome.  2.  He  suffered  the  wrath  of 
God  in  our  stead  and  our  behalf.  Melanchthon :  Jacuit 
filim  Dei  prostraius  coram  ceterno  Patre,  sentiens 
iram  admrsus  tua  et  mea  peccata.  So  Rambach, 
■'  the  cup  of  wrath  "     3  Assaults  of  hell.     Knapp  : 

*  [Oriffen  explains  the  words  :  "  ^/y  smcl  is  sorroiofiil 
iMlfo  dmih.  Sorrow  is  begun  in  me,  but  not  to  endure  for- 
ever, but  only  till  the  hour  of  death ;  when  I  shall  die  for 
sin,  I  shall  die  also  for  all  sorrow,  whose  beginnings  only  are 
in  me,"— P.  S.] 
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"  The  last  and  most  terrible  attacks  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  in  which  the  prince  of  death  sought  to 
wrest  from  Him  the  victory."  4.  Ebrard:  "His 
trembling  in  Gethsemane  was  not  dread  of  His  suf 
ferings,  but  was  part  of  His  passion  itself;  it  wasnol 
a  transcendental  and  external  assumption  of  a  for- 
eign guilt,  but  a  concrete  experience  of  the  full  and 
concentrated  power  of  the  world's  sin."  5.  Olshau- 
sen ;  Actual  abandonment  on  the  part  of  God  ;  the 
human  \|/ux<7  of  Jesus  alone  was  in  conflict  here, 
while  the  fulness  of  the  divine  fife  had  withdrawn. 
6.  Rationalists  like  Thiess  and  Paulus  refer  it  to  phy- 
sical ilhiess  and  exhaustion,*  to  whicli  Schuster  adds 
the  distress  of  abandonment  by  friends.f  7.  Da 
Wette  :  Fear  of  death  ("  a  moral  weakness  !  "). 
8.  Meyer :  Horror  and  shudder  in  confronting  the  ter- 
ror of  such  cruel  sufferings  and  death.  So  iiDSt 
modern  interpreters.  Neander  proves  against  Strauss 
that  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Saviour  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  But  we  cannot  admit  a 
change  of  thought,  lea,st  of  all  a  change  of  the  funda- 
mental thoughts  of  His  life.  A  supplication  for  the 
turning  away  of  the  suffering  of  death,  even  as  a  con- 
ditional and  resigned  request,  is  not  to  be  imagined 
after  so  many  foreannouuoements  of  His  passion,  af- 
ter the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and  His  continuance 
in  the  scene  of  danger  at  Gethsemane.  This  would 
be  to  make  Jesus  directly  contradict  Himse'f.  The 
agony  in  Gethsemane  was  not  dread  of  the  ag.:>iy  on 
Calvary,  but  it  was  a  specific  agony  of  itself ;  there- 
fore He  prays,  according  to  Mark,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  hour  of  this  suffering  might  pass, — aim- 
ilarly  as  in  John. 

It  was  the  hour  of  nameless  woe,  of  an  excite- 
ment and  commotion  of  soul,+  in  which  He  would 
not  appear  before  His  disciples,  in  which  He  could 
not  appear  before  His  enemies.  1.  It  was  then  first 
a  specific  conflict  of  soul  ("  My  soul  is  surrounded  by 
sorrow,"  n  e  p  i  Xuiros) :  He  was  assaulted  by  the  sever- 
est experience  of  woe  and  distressing  anxiety.  And 
this  disposes  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  make  the 
suffering  either  predominantly  pneumatic,  or  predom- 
inantly corporeal.  2.  It  was  a  counterpart  to  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Seeliuke  iv.  13.  Christ 
was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  pseudo-messi- 
anic and  carnal  hopes  and  desires  of  His  people,  in 
connection  with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  But  in 
Gethsemane  He  was  tempted  by  the  pseudo-messianic, 
carnal  grief  and  disappointment  of  His  people,  and 
the  whole  misery  of  the  world,  which  culminated  in 
the  fearful  treachery  of  Judas,  and  revealed  itself  in 
a  milder  form  in  the  sleeping  of  the  disciples  for  sor- 

*  [In  German ;  korperliche  Abspminung,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  *'  corporeal  intensity  of  feeling,''^  as  the  Ediab. 
edition  renders  it.— P.  S.] 

t  [Renan.  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  sxiii.,  adds  the  sad 
memory  of  "the  clear  fountains  of  Galilee,  where  He  might 
have  refreshed  Himself;  the  vineyard  and  fig-tree,  under 
which  He  mitrlit  have  been  seated;  and  (hear,  hfar  1)  the 
young  maidens  who  might  perhaps  have  consented  to  love 
Him!  "  Only  a  French  novol-writer  would  profane  this  sa- 
cred scene  by  such  arotic  sentimentalism.  Eenan  places 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane  several  days  before  the  night  of 
the  Passion,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  By- 
noptists  as  well  as  the  inherent  probability  of  the  case.  But 
his  opinions  on  such  subjects  are  worth  nothing  at  all.— P 
3.1 

{  [In  German :  Geinutliserschiittprung.    Gemulh  Is  here, 

like  the  Greek  flu^os  (from  Sii»,  to  riah  on,  to  storm;  to 
l)ii*-n  in  sacrifice),  the  inmost  soul,  as  the  principle  of  life, 
feeling,  and  thought,  especially  as  the  scat  of  strong  feeling 
and  passion.  The  Edinb.  edition  obliterates  the  meaning  of 
the  original  by  turning  it  into:  wnirest  and  amazement, 
which  is  no  translation  at  all.  The  next  sentences  are  stiU 
more  diluted  and  mutilated,  or  entirely  omitted.— P.  8.] 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


tow.  The  whole  tempting  power  of  the  desperation 
of  humanity  pressed  hard  upon  Jesus :  that  was  His 
^.vwficrdai.  And  in  His  own  internal  defence  He 
Btood  alone,  invigorated  by  no  sympathy  and  help  of 
mortals :  thai  was  His  aSrip.oi/eLV. — Gomp.  Isa.  Ixiii. 
h.  In  this  temptation  through  the  despair  of  hu- 
manity lay  indeed  the  strength  of  the  fiercest  assault 
of  hellish  powers  upon  His  lonely  soul.  It  was  also 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  humanity  which  Jesus 
experienced  in  His  soul ;  not  God's  judgment  upon 
Himself,  but  a  judgment  upon  humanity,  which  He 
"received  into  His  own  soul,  in  order  to  change  it  into 
redemption.  Of  the  former — the  despair  of  the  world 
— Judas'  treachery  was  the  concentrated  and  terrific 
expression :  it  was  the  demoniac  fruit  of  his  demoniac 
grief,  an  act  of  mad  contempt  of  salvation  and  of 
self.  Hence  the  Lord  again  alludes  here  to  the  trai- 
tor (ver.  46).  The  great  double-betrayal  of  His  peo- 
ple and  of  the  whole  world  committed  against  His 
life,  was  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  Saviour,  the 
fulfilment  of  Joseph's  type,  sold  with  fearful  anguish 
on  his  part  by  his  brothers  (Gen.  xlii.  21).  Thus 
the  agony  of  Jesus'  soul  in  the  garden  was  related  to 
the  despairing  sorrow  of  the  world,  as  the  victory  in 
the  wilderness  was  related  to  the  enticing  and  dis- 
guised pleasures  of  this  world. 

3.  JVot  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. — Opposed  to 
the  Monothelite  heresy.  This  preserves  the  truth 
and  truly  human  character  of  His  conflict,  without 
disparaging  His  constant  accordance  in  all  things 
with  the  will  of  the  Father.  Contrast  and  suspense 
do  not  amount  to  contradiction.  Difference  is  not 
discord.  See  the  decrees  of  the  Couiicil  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.  D.  680. 

4.  Christ,  in  His  threefold  supplication  in  Geth- 
semane,  perfected  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  sanc- 
tified the  prayers  of  sinners.  His  petition  rises  from 
the  full  expression  of  His  woe  to  the  full  expression 
of  submission  to  the  Father's  will.  And  His  being 
heard  consisted  in  this,  that  in  the  Father's  strength 
He  drank  the  cup,  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  security 
of  victory  before  the  sharpest  conflict  took  place. 

5.  It  was  not  the  treachery  of  Judas  in  its  exter- 
nal aspect,  but  that  treachery  as  the  expression  of 
the  disciples'  and  the  world's  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment and  of  their  despair  of  Christ's  honor  and  vic- 
tory, that  constituted  the  temptation  which  the  Sav- 
iour here  suffered.  But  He  had  overcome  this  temp- 
tation already,  when  the  external  and  actual  betrayal 
came  upon  PQiu. 


nOMILETICAl  AND  PEACTICAJL 

I.  The  Two  Sections. — The  passage  from  the 
Supper  to  Gethsemane ;  or,  spiritual  invigoration  ex- 
perienced in  the  way  of  duty :  u,.  The  appointment 
of  spiritual  strengthening ;  b.  how  it  is  experienced 
by  Christ  and  by  His  disciples. — The  warning  voice 
of  their  Master  scarcely  heard  amidst  the  expressions 
of  the  disciples'  self-confidence. — Divine  and  human 
3are  in  provision  against  assaults  at  hand :  1.  Christ 
is  careful,  and  therefore  free  from  care ;  2.  His  dis- 
ciples were  careless,  and  therefore  burdened  with 
care  and  anxiety. — Christ  in  His  work  of  redemption 
overcame  the  unfaithfulness  of  His  disciples  :  1.  Their 
unbeUef  in  its  presumption  ;  2.  their  unbelief  in  its  de- 
spondency.— The  sudden  and  decisive  turning-point : 
1 .  Of  destmy ;  2.  of  feeling ;  8.  of  the  issue.-The  watch- 
man and  the  sleepers :  1.  God  and  men ;  2.  Christ 
and  tba  disciples  ;  8.  the  spirit  and  the  earthly  cares. 


II.  The  Wat  to  the  Mount  op  Olives. — The  foro 
announcement  of  the  Lord,  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
disciples. — The  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of 
Scripture  of  one  accord  in  their  judgment  upon  tht 
weakness  of  believers. — The  promise  of  seeing  them 
again  in  Galilee,  bound  up  with  the  prediction  of 
their  coming  fall :  1.  A  testimony  of  His  supreme 
hope  above  His  sorrows ;  2.  of  His  continued  faith- 
fulness to  the  disciples  in  their  wavering. — The  as- 
surances of  Peter. — His  self-complacent  boasts  tha 
token  of  his  deep  fall. — Mark  his  presumptuous  and 
boasted  superiority :  1.  To  his  enemies :  2.  to  the 
other  disciples ;  3.  to  the  warning  word  of  his  Mas- 
ter.— Strong  professions,  miserable  apostacy.* — The 
last  unholy  contention  of  the  disciples. — The  mea- 
sure of  our  false  self-estimation  the  measure  of  our 
humihation  in  life. — Night  and  the  offence.— Tho 
strength  of  fidehty  which  can  look  beyond  and  over- 
look the  offence  of  weakness,  and  turn  it  to  salva- 
tion.— The  offence  of  weakness  (Peter),  and  the  of- 
fence of  wickedness  (Judas). 

III.  Gethsemane. — The  Mount  of  Olives  and  tho 
Oil-Press  (Gethsemane),  symbols  of  the  production 
and  maturity  of  the  Christian  life:  1.  The  mount  is 
a  figure  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  spiritual  life 
grows ;  2.  the  oil-press  is  a  figure  of  suffering,  through 
which  the  spiritual  life  is  purged  or  set  free. — The 
three  great  things  of  eternal  significance  connected 
with  the  Mount  of  Olives:  1.  The  pahn-entry  into 
Jerusalem  ;  2,  Gethse^nane ;  3.  the  ascension. — Geth- 
semane the  turning-point  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Paradise. — The  reserve  and  the  familiarity  of 
Jesus  in  His  agony. — The  concealment  of  the  agony : 

1.  It  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  world ;  2.  the 
greater  number  of  His  disciples  see  only  the  signs  of 
this  suffering ;  3.  the  confidential  ones  only  see  it  in 
aiaazement  and  trembling ;  4.  only  God  views  Him 
stretched  out,  as  a  worm  in  the  dust. — The  soul  of 
Jesus  oppressed  by  the  distress  of  all,  and  bereft  of 
the  help  of  all. — Or,  the  soul  of  the  agonized  treader 
of  the  wine-press  (Isa.  Lxiii.  3) ;  alone  in  His  suffer- 
ing, over  wliom  all  the  billows  roll  (Ps.  xlii.  7  ;  Isa. 
liv.  11);  resigned  entirely  to  God,  and  hidden  in 
Him  (Ps.  xxvii.  5). — How  Christ  in  the  garden  over- 
came the  sorrow  of  all  theworld:  1.  Human  sorrow,  in 
its  vain  imaginations  and  despair  ;  2.  devilish  sorrow, 
in  its  betrayal  and  mockery. — The  conflict  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  conflict  in  the  garden. — The  three 
great  conflicts  of  Jesus:  at  the  Supper,  in  Gethse- 
mane, and  on  Calvary. — Gethsemane  and  Calvary. — 
The  horror  of  Jesus  in  prospect  of  the  kiss  of  Judau. 
— The  Judas-kiss  evermore  the  bitterest  cup  of  thu 
Lord  and  of  His  Church. — The  world  gave  Him  toil ; 
His  disciples  gave  Him  trouble. — The  suffering  of 
Christ  the  suffering  of  priestly  sympathy  with  tha 
misery  of  the  world :  1.  He  feels  its  perfect  woe  ; 
hence  His  suffering.  2.  He  experiences  the  whole 
power  of  sin  in  this  woe ;  hence  the  dread  assault 
and  conflict.  3.  He  begins  to  expiate  its  whole  guilt 
in  this  woe :  hence  His  persevering  prayer. — ^Even  in 
the  agony  of  His  soul  He  is  the  Christ :  1.  The  pro- 
phetic Revealer  of  all  the  depths  of  man's  misery , 

2.  the  high-priestly  Expiator  of  them  ;  3.  the  kingly 
DeUverer  from  them. — The  severest  suffering  is  fcal 
a  cup :  1.  Rigorously  measured  ;  2.  surrotmded  and 
adorned  by  the  cup  ;  3.  prepared,  presented  and 
blessed  by  the  Father. — Christ  in  the  apparent  anni- 


*  [In  German :  Die  siarken  Zusagen  mid  die  IMgUehet 
Ahsagen,—B.  paronomasia  which  I  cannot  imitfte  'n  Eii# 
i8h.-P.  S.] 
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[iil.itioii  of  the  work  of  H's  life  :  the  seeming  invali- 
datiun  of  Hia  mission ;  the  seeming  dissolution  of  His 
company ;  the  seeming  succumbing  of  His  disciples 
under  grief,  despondency,  and  self-reprobation;  the 
seeming  contempt  of  His  love. — His  faithful  heart  the 
dove  with  the  olive-branch  high  above  the  floods. — 
Christ  in  His  great  conflict  of  prayer :  teaches  us  to 
pray ;  makes  our  prayer  acceptabie  ;  and  becomes 
its  Mediator. — Prayer  is  most  acceptable  in  its  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  will  of  God. — The  disciples  as 
tlie  outposts  and  watchmen  of  the  Church.— The 
sleep  of  the  disciples;  or,  the  death-like  collapse 
which  follows  over-strained  self-confidence. — The  two 
divisions  of  the  disciples :  a  watch-company  toward 
the  world,  and  a  watch-company  around  the  Lord. — 
The  Lord's  request  to  His  disciples  a  token  of  infinite 
humility. — The  three  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  disci- 
ples ;  1.  Watch  with  Me ;  2.  watch  for  yourselves ; 
3.  sleep  on  now  (whether  waking  or  sleeping,  ye  will 
sleep  till  the  awakening  of  My  resurrection). — Watch 
OTwi /way,  because  of:  1.  Temptation;  2.  weakness. 
— ^The  three  witnesses  of  His  transfiguration  and  His 
humiliation  (of  the  glorious  beams  and  the  bloody 
sweat). — The  divine  majesty  with  which  the  Lord 
cranes  out  of  His  human  sorrow. — The  strength  and 
soUdity  which  the  soul  acquires  from  communion 
with  Christ  in  all  the  conflicts  of  life  and  death. 


Selections  from  other  Homihtical  Commentators. 

L  The  Wat  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. — Starke : — 
/rom  Cramer :  He  is  a  true  friend  who  warns  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  flesh  and  blood  is  too  secure,  and  will  not 
take  warning,  1  Thess.  v.  3. — How  easily  may  even 
the  best  men  lapse  into  sin !  James  iii.  2. — Osiander  : 
The  cross  and  tribulation  a  great  offence  to  the  weak. 
— Professions :  not  to  promise  good  is  unbelief ;  to 
promise  without  earnest  will  is  hypocrisy ;  to  prom- 
ise in  reliance  upon  our  own  strength  is  presumption. 
— Hedinger ;  Good-will  must  guard  carefully  against 
arrogance. — Trust  none  less  than  thine  own  heart, 
Jer.  xvii.  9. — Canstein:  Nothing  is  so  hidden  from 
as  as  our  own  hearts. — We  never  come  to  know 
;horoughly  our  own  weakness  and  unsteadiness. — 
The  hnagmation  which  we  have  formed  concerning 
juraelves  prevents  our  seeing  what  we  are  and  what 
(fe  are  not. — Hard  work  it  is  to  wean  a  man  away 
from  his  false  imaginations  about  himself. — To  con- 
tradict the  voice  of  truth  is  the  sum  of  shame. 

Imco  — The  Searcher  of  hearts. — Peter  trusts 
more  the  strength  of  hia  feeling  than  the  word  of 
Jesus. 

3frlach : — The  Lord  quotes  the  language  of 
Scripture  oitener  in  His  sufferings  than  in  any  other 
circumstances.  So  in  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, ch.  IV.  1-11. 

HeMbner : — ^This  prediction  of  the  Lord  shows 
His  supreme  peace  and  victory  over  self. — ^The  suf- 
fermg  Messiah  was  a  riddle  to  them. — Christ  is  the 
only  bond  of  His  people  :  take  Him  away,  and  all  is 
dissolved. — He  would  give  them  all  a  proof  of  His 
unlimited  knowledge  of  men's  hearts  :  that  was  of 
importance  for  their  whole  life. — The  over-hasty,  the 
presumptuous,  and  the  self  confident,  are  those  whom 
God  suffers  to  fall. — There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
•iwcen  arrogance  of  flesh  and  alacrity  of  spirit. — The 
aouest  huimhty  with  wHch  the  disciples  relate  their 
own  faults. — Warning  to  us  all  not  to  take  offence 
t  the  Lord  in  anything. 

n.  Get.hsbmasb: — Starke: — The  transfiguration 


upon  the  high  mountain ;  the  humiliation  in  the  deep 
valley. — It  is  not  wise  for  every  one  to  reveal  every 
where  and  indiscriminately  his  heart  and  all  its  im 
pulses,  Gen.  xxii.  5  ;  for  there  are  weak  people,  who 
cannot  bear  the  strong. — Osiander:  We  can  dis- 
burden ourselves  most  confidently  in  the  ears  of  oui 
God  when  we  have  no  one,  or  but  few,  near  us. — 
Canstein :  Christ  enters  upon  His  passion  with  pray 
er ;  He  carries  it  on  and  ends  it  with  prayer ;  and  «a 
teaches  us  that  our  own  sufferings  cannot  be  over- 
come and  made  to  subserve  our  salvation  without 
much  prayer. — The  three  Apostles  called  in  Gal.  ii. 
9  pillars :  Peter,  the  first  who  opened  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  the  dooi  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  James, 
the  first  martyr ;  John,  the  longest  hver,  to  whom  ths 
most  glorious  revelations  were  vouchsafiid. — The 
trials  of  Abraham,  Paul,  Luther  (great  saints,  great 
trials). — Canstein:  The  faithful  God  ministers  tiala 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  those  who 
are  to  bear  them  (1  Cor.  x.  13). — When  it  is  time  to 
fight  and  to  pray,  we  ought  not  to  sleep. — God  lets 
His  weak  children  for  a  long  time  see  others  in  the 
conflict,  before  they  themselves  are  exposed  to  the 
contest.— The  cup  of  Christ's  suffering  has  conse- 
crated the  cup  of  our  cross.. — Trust  not  to  men,  Ps 
cxviii.  7. — Our  best  security  against  temptation  is  to 
watch  and  pray. — The  daily  contest  of  the  spirit  with 
the  flesh  absolutely  necessary.  Gal.  v.  17. — Thy  will 
be  done. — We  may  pray  for  mitigation. — When  Je- 
sus is  suffering  in  His  members,  our  eyes  are,  alas  I 
commonly  full  of  sleep. — Perseverance  in  prayer 
without  fainting,  Luke  xviii.  1. — A  faithful  father 
warns  his  children  of  danger. — He  who  feels  safe  in 
the  time  of  danger  may  easily  be  ruined ;  he  who 
is  cautious  and  self-distrustful  will  escape. — When 
one  hour  of  trial  is  passed,  we  must  prepare  for  an- 
other.— When  we  in  God's  strength  have  overcome 
the  first  assaults  and  terrors  of  death,  all  is  more  and 
more  tolerable,  until  the  cross  itself  is  gloriously  tri- 
umphed over. — Jesus  our  Foreruimer. — Christ  went 
freely  and  joyfully  to  meet  His  passion,  for  an  exam- 
ple to  us,  Phil.  ii.  5. 

lAsco : — Heb.  v.  Y.  The  threefold  prayer  reminda 
us  of  the  threefold  victory  over  Satan,  when  he 
tempted  Jesus,  ch.  iv.  1. 

Gerlaeh : — From  Luther  :  "  We  men,  bom  and 
bound  in  sin,  have  an  impure,  hard,  and  leprous  skin, 
which  does  not  soon  feel.  But,  because  Christ's 
body.  His  flesh  and  blood,  is  fresh,  and  pure,  and 
sound,  without  sin,  while  ours  are  full  of  sin,  we  feel 
the  terror  of  death  in  a  far  less  degree  from  what  He 
felt  it."  The  disciples  should  watch  with  Him,  and 
ihei/  should  pray ;  but  with  Him  they  could  not  pray  ; 
in  His  mediatorial  conflict  no  man  could  stand  by 
and  help  Him. — He  desired  the  fellowship  of  these  aa 
the  first-fruits  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  Him. — In  this  severe  agony  of  the  passion,  the  di- 
vine will  ever  more  and  more  penetrates  and  exalta 
the  human. 

Heabner : — It  was  a  garden,  as  in  Gen.  iii — Not 
all  the  disciples  were  fitted  to  be  witnesses  of  this 
profound  and  mysterious  humiliation  of  our  Lord.^ 
Rambach :  It  is  not  expedient  that  the  child  of  God 
should  reveal  to  every  one  the  depths  of  his  heart- 
It  is  the  highest  grace  to  be  companion  of  the  most 
secret  sorrows  of  Jesus. — Jesus  is  the  source  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement  for  all  burdened  and 
heavy-laden  souls.— The  greater  the  anguish,  the 
greater  the  joy. — Rieger:  And  He  went  to  a  littla 
distance.  So  the  Mgh-priest  went  into  the  Holiest. 
—The  Son  of  God  bows  down  to  the  uttermost  liefor« 
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His  Father,  to  make  us  acceptable. — 0  that  we  bet- 
ter learned  the  lesson  to  bow  down  before  God  ! — 
Jacob's  wrestling  in  the  night,  Hos.  xii.  4,  5. — Sleep- 
iness and  inconsiderateness  among  Christians,  moni- 
tors of  fall. — Christ  awakens  out  of  sleep. — The  sec- 
ond petition  takes  for  granted  an  answer  of  God, 
that  His  will  was  fixed  on  this  (as  indeed  did  the 
first)  ;  hence  the  more  direct  expression  of  resigna- 
tion.— In  prayer  we  do  not  depend  upon  many  and 


beautifully  arranged  words ;  the  heart  is  the  gre* 
thing  (as  in  the  prayers  of  llcses,  David,  Daniel,  and 
Christ). — The  Holy  One  falls  absolutely  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  unholy. — Is  at  hand :  the  betrayal,  no^« 
brought  to  its  consummation,  troubled  the  soul  of 
Jesus  afresh.-— There  is  a  difference  between  the  mew 
expectation,  albeit  certain,  and  the  fulfilled  reality.-^ 
Kapff:  Jesus  suffering  in  Gethdemaue :  1.  Its  depth 
2.  its  cause ;  3.  its  fruit. 


FIFTH     SECTION. 

JESUS  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  HIS  BETRAYAL:  JESUS  AND  THE  TRAITOR;  JESUS  AND 
THE  DEFENDER;  JESUS  AND  THE  MULTITUDE;  JESUS  AND  HIS  DISCIPLES  GEN. 
ERALLY;  OR  THE  GLORY  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  NIGHTLY  ASSAULT  AND  THE  CON 
FUSION    OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT.* 


OnAPTEE  XXVI.  47-66. 
(Mark  xiv.  43-62 ;  Luke  xxii.  47-58 ;  John  xyiii.  1-11.) 

47  And  while  lie  yet  spake   [was  yet  speaking,  tn  auroC  AoAowtos],  lo,  Judas,  one  of 
the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves  [clubs,  ^uAwi/],' 

48  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.     Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them 
a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever  [Whom,  ov\  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he ;  hold  him  fast. 

49  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail  [^at/De],  Master  [Rabbi]  ; '  and  kissed 

50  him.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ?  \do  that  for  which 
thou  art  here  !]^     Then  came  they,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  liim  [held  him 

51  fast,  as  in  ver.  48].     And,  behold,  one  of  them  which  [that]  were  with  Jesus  stretched  out 
Ms  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  [the]  servant^  of  the  high  priest,  and  smote 

52  off  his  ear.     Then  said  Jesus  unto  him.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place :  for  all 
63  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.'     [Or,  -ij]  Thinkest  thou  that  I 

caimot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently*  give  me  [place  beside  me,  wapa- 
54   OT^crei  /iot 
shall   [can 


'  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?     But  how  then  [How  then,  irais  ow]' 
the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  [fulfilled  ?  For  thus  it  must 

55  be.]  In  that  same  hour  [in  that  hour,  hi  iKeivr]  ttj  aipa]  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes.  Are 
ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  [robber,  Xijo-ttJv]  '  with  swords  and  staves  [clubs]  for'°  to 
take  me  ?     I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 

56  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all 
the  disciples  [the  disciples  all]  "  forsook  him,  and  fled. 

*  All  these  sigDificant  headings  are  omitted  in  the  Edinb,  trsl, — P.  S.] 

>  Ver.  47.— [The  Vnlgate  translates  uito.  tiaxmpaiv  Kal  (^i\aiv :  cwm  gladiU  et  fuMh-us ;  Lange;  mit  Sdmerten 
und  mit  KeuUn;  other  German  Versions:  Stanffen,  or  Knittdn^  or  Pruyeln ;  staves  was  introduced  by  Tyndale  and 
/etaiued  in  the  subsequent  English  Version,  except  that  of  Kheims,  which  renders  i^vKa:  clu7)s.  Stuff  is  the  proper  trans- 
Ation  for  ^aj05ous  in  ch.  x.  10;  Marie  vi.  8;  but  the  Authorized  Version  renders  ^v\a  and  pd$5<jus  alilte.  Comp.  ver. 
55;  Luke  xxii.  52.  John  mentions  also  lanteriis  and  torches^  to  search  perhaps  in  the  secret  parts  of  the  garden  and  th« 
(lark  caverns  of  the  valley  of  the  Kedron. — P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  49.— [The  colder  and  more  formal  Rabbi  ought  be  retained  here  and  in  ver.  25  in  the  translation,  as  Matthew  re 
tained  it  from  the  Hebrew  for  Si5ci(r/caAe,  and  as  the  English  Version  itself  did  in  ch.  xxiii.  T,  8. — P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  50. — [The  words ;  ftp'  fe  irapez,  are  generally  understood  as  a  question  and  so  punctuated  in  most  editions 
but  PriKsche  takes  them  as  an  exclamation :  For  what  (dreadful  deed)  art  thou  here  I  Meyer,  Ewald,  Lange,  as  an  ellttt 
Heal  comiriand,  as  to  say ;  Away  with  your  hypocritical  kiss;  do  rather  that /or  which  thov,  art  here  I  See  the  Bateg.  llote*. 
But  the  ellipsis  might  also  be  supplied  by  an  o  1 5  a  :   I  know/fjr  what  thou  art  here.—}?.  S.] 

*  Ver.  5\.—[Thv  5o  DA  o  k,  the  well  known  servant,  viz.,  Malchus,  John  xvlil.  10.  Comp.  Mark  xiv.  4T,  where  tb« 
English  Version  likewise  substitutes  the  indefinite  article. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  52.— Some  uncial  Codd.  read   inroQavovlfrai   [for  dTroXor/i/Tad- 

*  Ver.  63.— [P««»',%  should  be  omitted,  as  It  arose  from  confounding  two  readings  In  the  text,  some  authoiltie<  pla» 
tag  S  p  T 1 ,  now,  after  irapaiTT Vf ',  others  after  ivva.ij.at,  but  none  repeating  it    Cranmer's  Bible  first  put  now  (»r«f 
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rniui)  after  both  verbs,  while  Tyndale,  the  Genevan  Bible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  have  It  only  aftrr  cannot  and  th( 
E:ielm8  N.  T.  (following  the  Vulgate)  after  give  me.  King  James'  revisers  substituted  presentty  for  ihe  second  nuw.— 
V.  S.] 

'  Ver.  58.— [Or:  acmse  to  stand  T>y,  as  the  Bishops'  Bible  literally  renders  Tapaarriaei,  and  Scrivener  commends 
Gonant  prefers  "gerati"  with  Coverdale.    Campbell :  ^^send  to  my  reMef:^ — P,  S.] 

•  Tcr.  64.— [5m«  Is  an  insertion  to  make  the  connection  plainer,  or  it  was  supposed  to  be  implied  in  alu.  But  the  mean. 
tag  is:  Considering  then  that  God  could  place  such  a  mighty  force  at  My  disposal,  how  is  it  possible,  etc.— P.  8.1 

•  Ter.  65.— [Not :  KAeirrris,  which  is  expressly  distinguished  from  ArjaTTJi  in  John  x.  1,  8.  Comp  Matt'^  x.-cl  18  and 
note.  Scrivener:  "  All  these  precautions  would  be  futile  against  a  petty  thief,  though  very  proper  against  a'bandit  aupli 
K  Barnabas  for  example.  '—P.  8.]  =         j  r    i      -o         <■  uauuii,,  nu., 

■»  Ver.  i'!>.—\For  before  the  mflnitive  is  obsolete  and  should  he  omitted  in  a  revised  translation.— P.  S.] 
"  Ver.  66.— [This  is  the  emphatic  form  of  the  Greek  :  o[  /iaerjTal  Traz/res,  and  so  rendered  by  Conant  and  others.- 
P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  47.  Then  came  Judas. — He  knew  the  spot, 
8S  being  the  place  where  Jesus  often  met  His  disciples, 
John  xviii.  2.  During  the  completion  of  the  meal,  the 
final  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  His  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
Judas  went  out  into  the  night,  and  consummated  tlie 
work  of  his  villany.  His  impetuosity  induced  the 
Banhedrin  to  rescind  their  resolution  of  not  taking 
Jesus  at  the  feast.  This  it  was  first  necessary  that 
they  should  decide  upon,  and  then  summon  the  tem- 
ple-guard ;  after  which  the  permission  of  the  Roman 
governor  was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  requisite  mili- 
tary protection.  Judas  had  reckoned  upon  all  this 
delay,  and  had  calculated  that  time  enough  would  be 
allowed  for  Jesus  to  have  reached  Gethsemane.  But 
that  the  preparation  which  the  high  priests  in  league 
with  Judas  appointed,  was  exaggerated  and  excessive, 
all  the  Evangelists  agree.  According  to  John,  Judas 
brought  the  Roman  cohort  (o-ireTpiz).  Even  if  we  do 
not  understand  this  literally — as  the  one  Roman 
cohort  which  was  stationed  in  the  Castle  Autonia 
consisted  of  500  men — yet  we  may  assume  that  the 
disposable  portion  of  that  force,  representing  the 
cohort,  was  there.  To  these  must  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  the  temple-watch.  Such  a  watch  be- 
longed to  the  temple,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
orparTjyoi,  Acts  iv.  1.  The  plural  arpaTriyoi  (Luke 
xxii.  5-),  refers  to  the  presence  of  other  and  subordi- 
nate officers.  The  torches  also  betray  the  excess  of 
the  preparation ;  although  even  the  paschal  full  moon 
would  not  render  these  needless,  when  searching 
among  the  shady  caverns  of  the  gloomy  valley  of  the 
Kedron. 

One  of  the  twelve. — The  signifieance  of  this 
expression  here  rests  upon  this,  that  Judas  no  longer 
comes  in  the  train  of  the  disciples  as  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  but  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  multitude. 

With  him  a  great  multitude. — The  swords  * 
Indicate  that  the  Roman  cohort  (John  xviii.  3)  was 
the  centre  of  this  multitude :  while  the  clubs,  and  so 
forth,  indicate  that  the  Jewish  temple-watch,  and 
other  miscellaneous  fanatics,  were  there  also.  Ac- 
cording to  Luke  xxii.  52,  there  were  also  fanatical 
priests  and  elders  who  mingled  in  the  procession, — a 
circumstance  which  Meyer  refers  to  a  later  and  incor- 
rect enlargement  of  the  tradition.  But  Luke  appears 
to  regard  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  requi- 
site for  such  a  rehgious  capture  as  this  was  {see  Acts 
•V.  1) ;  and  Meyer  under-estimates  the  fanatical  im- 
pulses of  Jewish  fanaticism. 

With  8WOrd8  and  clubs,  from  the  high 
priests. — Here  we  see  the  mingled  rehgious  and 
pohtical  relations,  The  Sanhedrin  had  the  decision 
In  all  matters  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Thus  it  was 
br  thera  to  settle  the  question  whether  any  one  was 

•  PJ       «A<u«  -vrdi  as  the  £dinb.  edition  reads.— P.  S.]  | 


a  false  prophet,  and  therefore  worthy  of  stoning,— 
the  appointed  punishment  of  that  crime.  That  ques 
tion  they  had  already  settled  in  the  affirmative  som» 
time  before,  having  determined  to  put  Jesus  to  death 
(John  xi.  47) ;  although  they  found  themselves  want- 
ing in  grounds  of  action,  which  therefore  they  endeav- 
ored by  cunning  to  obtain  from  Himself,  but  failed. 
The  right  of  putting  offenders  to  death  had  been 
taken  from  thorn  by  the  Roman  government  (John 
xviii.  81);  hence  the  Roman  crucifixion  was  after 
ward  substituted  for  the  Jewish  stoning.  Thus  thei. 
undertaking  was,  on  the  whole,  a  daring  experiment 
of  wickedness.  They  were  as  yet  without  false  wit. 
nesses  and  without  grounds  of  accusation  ;  they  had 
not  the  thorough  consent  of  Pilate ;  and  they  must 
silence  and  win  over,  by  some  sudden  stimulant,  the 
common  people.  On  this  account  they  aimed  to  give 
the  capture,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  at 
their  disposal,  a  spurious  character  of  importance ; 
their  excessive  preparation  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  the  presumption  that  Jesus  must  be  a  very 
great  criminal. 

Ver.  48.  Gave  them  a  sign. — Meyer:  "The 
tSoiKey  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  regarded  as 
having  a  pluperfect  sense.  The  Vulgate  has  it  right, 
dedit.  As  he  came  he  gave  them  a  sign."  [So  also 
Alford]. — Whom  I  shall  kiss. — The  kiss  was  among 
the  ancients  a  sign  of  affectionate  and  cordial  uiti- 
macy,  and  particularly  a  token  of  fidelity,  Gen.  xxix. 
11.  More  commonly,  the  teachers  kissed  their  pu- 
pils ;  but  examples  of  the  converse  are  not  wanting. 
Lightfoot,  fforiB,  p.  484.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
kiss  of  reverent  submission  (Ps.  ii.  12)  was  impressed 
on  the  lips :  probably  on  the  hands  or  the  feet. 

Hold  Him  fast,  seize  Him, — We  take  the 
Kpar  r\uar  i  aiir  6v  as  emphatic.  Possibly  there 
was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  language  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  who  expected  that  Jesus  might  in  a  magical 
manner  elude  them  after  all.  For  the  darkened  mind 
of  Judas  had  now  come  to  regard  Him  as  a  magi- 
cian. 

Ver.  49.  And  forthwith  he  came Excited, 

but  also  dissembhng.  He  pretended  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  procession  of  enemies,  that  he  would 
precede  them,  point  out  the  danger,  and  separate 
from  his  Master  with  sorrow. — Kissed  Him. — The 
KaTecpi\7](rev  must  be  understood  in  all  its  empha- 
sis, to  kiis  very  tenderly,  to  caress.  Comp.  Xenopb 
Mem.  ii.  6,  33 ;  Luke  vii.  38,  45 ;  Acts  xx.  37. 
Meyer :  "  The  sign  was  the  simple  kissing ;  but  the 
performance  was  more  emphatic,  a  caressing,  corre- 
sponding with  the  purpose  of  Judas  to  make  sure, 
and  with  the  excitement  of  his  feelings."  The  kiss 
of  Joab,  2  Sam.  xx.  9  (comp.  2  Sam.  iu.  27).  "  The 
early  Christians,  who  kissed  each  other  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  did  it  as  appropriate  to  the  time  when  tht 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  remembered ;  they  did  not 
thereby  intend  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  Jii.dmr 
kiss."     Heubner. 
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Ver.  SO.  Friend,  IraTpe. — Comp.  ch.  xx.  13  [and 
Cra.  Note  No.  4,  p.  362.] 

[Why  did  the  Lord  call  Judas  friend — a  term  of 
civility,  though  not  necessarily  of  friendship — and  not 
a  villain,  or  a  traitor,  and  why  did  He  not  turn  away, 
in  holy  indignation,  from  this  Judas-liiss,  the  vilest, 
the  most  abominable  piece  of  hypocrisy  known  in 
history,  which  the  infernal  inspirer  of  treason  alone 
could  invent  ?  To  give  us  an  example  of  the  utmost 
meeliness  and  gentleness  under  the  greatest  provoca- 
tion, surpassing  even  the  standard  wliich  He  holds  up 
for  His  disciples.  Matt.  v.  39.  If  the  face  of  the  Sa- 
viour was  not  disgraced  by  the  traitor's  kiss,  no 
amount  of  injury  and  insult  heaped  upon  His  follow- 
ers by  the  enemies  of  religion  can  really  dishonor  the 
former,  but  falls  back  with  double  effect  upon  the 
latter.  At  the  same  time  the  words  ^ip'  i  irdpei, 
whether  they  be  taken  as  a  question,  or  as  an  ex- 
clamation, or  as  an  elliptical  assertion  or  command — 
together  with  the  question  recorded  by  Luke ;  "  Be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? "  conveyed 
a  most  stinging  rebuke  to  Judas,  whose  force  was 
doubled  by  the  use  of  the  word  friend,  and  the  deep 
emotion  and  holy  sadness  with  which  they  were  ut- 
tered. The  effect  appears  from  the  subsequent  de- 
spair of  Judas. — P.  S.] 

Do  that  for  which  thou  art  here !  *  [Author- 
ized Version :  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?]— Meyer : 
"Since  the  relative  at  {dip'  t  ndpti)  is  never  used  in 
direct  question,  but  only  in  indirect,  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  this  as  a  question  is  not  correct ;  and  it 
is  quite  groundless  (Winer,  192)  to  assume  a  corrup- 
tion in  the  declining  Greek  in  relation  to  Ss.  Fritzsche 
explains  it  as  an  appeal  ad  qualem  rem  perpetrandam 
ades  I  But  the  Greek  would  require  this  also  to  take 
the  form  of  a  question.  The  words  are  broken  off 
with  an  aposiopesis :  Friend,  that  for  which  thou  art 
here  come — do  I  Jesus  thereby  denounces  the  trai- 
torous kiss." — Ewald  :  "  I  need  not  thy  kiss ;  I  know 
that  thou  meanest  it  in  hypocrisy ;  do  rather  that 
which  is  thy  business."  Similarly  Euthym.  Zigab. 
This  would  certainly  accord  with  the  declining  of  the 
kiss  in  Luke :  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss  1  But,  in  this  case,  it  is  better  to  assume  that  it 
is  a  concise  form  only :  toSto  TrpaxTs,  t(fi'  h  Trapei. 
Or :  TrapefTTO),  e(p'  h  irdpei.  By  the  Lord's  going  out 
to  meet  the  watch,  the  hypocritical  play  of  Judas  was 
interrupted.  John  alone  relates  the  falling  to  the 
ground  on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  But  Jesus 
hastened  to  meet  the  multitude,  in  order  to  protect, 
not  only  the  three,  but  also  the  other  disciples  on  the 
outside  of  the  garden. 

Ver.  51.  And,  behold,  one  of  them. — When 
the  evangelical  tradition  first  assumed  shape  and 
form,  prudence  required  that  the  name  of  Peter 
should  not  be  pubhcly  mentioned. '  Hence  the  indefi- 
uite  expression  in  the  Synoptists.  But  this  necessity 
did  not  exist  when  John  wrote  his  Gospel :  therefore 
he  gives  the  name.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
omission  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  Bethany,  which 
the  Synoptists  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  ignor- 
Jig,  but  not  John  who  wrote  so  much  later. 

Drew  his  sword. — When  he  saw  that  they  laid 
■ands  on  the  Lord.  According  to  Luke,  the  question 
Irae  first  asked  from  among  the  disciples,  Lord,  shall 
we  smite  with  the  sword  f  (On  the  two  swords,  com- 
pare Luke.)     Immediately  thereupon  followed  the 

*  [So  Lango  ;  *^  Frewnd  I  (nur  d<ifi)  wosu  du  da  hint  ! 
Blmllarly  EwaM  :  ^ Freund,  das  wozu  du  da  hijit !  But 
Luther,  de  "W  ette,  and  other  German  Versious,  agree  with 
Jie  EDglisb  In  taking  the  pbrase  a^s  a  question, — P.  8.] 


blow  of  Peter's  sword ;  and  it  struck  tht  servant  of 
the  high  priest,  called  Malchus,  accordiig  to  John. 
He  had  cut  off  his  right  ear :  Matthew  and  Mark, 
rh  oirlov  \  but  Luke,  ri  oifs,  the  ear  itself,  and  nol 
merely  the  lobe.  It  seemed  that  he  would  have  spl't 
his  head.  The  separation  of  the  ear  must  have  beeji 
not  quite  perfect ;  and  Jesus  healed  the  servant,  ac 
cording  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  the  physician.  Mey(  j 
following  Strauss,  attributes  this  healing  to  a  later 
tradition.  The  other  Evangelists,  however,  appear  to 
hrive  regarded  this  healing  as  self-understood;  as, 
otherwise,  Peter  would  have  remained  a  critDinal,  and 
the  mutilation  of  Malchus  would  have  furnished  good 
ground  of  an  accusation,  which,  however,  was  not 
preferred. 

Ver.  52.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its 
place. — The  sheath,  John  xviii.  11.  Peter,  there- 
fore, still  stood  there  with  his  drawn  and  brandished 
sword  in  his  hand. — For  all  they  that  take  the 
sword. — This  is  a  judicial  sentence,  but  alsc.  a 
threatening  warning.  In  the  former  light,  it  reais 
upon  an  absolutely  universal  principle.  The  swoid 
is  visited  by  the  sword  in  war  ;  the  sword  of  retribu- 
tion opposes  the  arbitrary  sword  of  rebellious  sedi 
tion ;  and  the  sword  taken  up  unspiritually  in  a  spir- 
itual cause,  is  avenged  by  the  certain,  though  perhaps 
long-delayed,  sword  of  historical  vengeance.  Peter 
was,  in  all  these  three  aspects,  in  a  bad  position,  and 
the  representative  of  wrong.  The  warrior  exposed 
himsell'  to  the  superior  force  of  the  legions  of  Rome, 
the  rebel  to  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  abuse 
of  the  sword  in  the  service  of  religion  provoked,  and 
seemed  to  justify,  the  same  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
world.  Peter  had  really  forfeited  his  hfe  to  the 
sword ;  but  the  Lord  rectified  his  wounded  position 
by  the  correcting  word  which  He  spoke,  by  the  mirac- 
ulous heahng  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  voluntary  surren- 
der of  Himself  to  the  authoiities.  But  Peter  had  not 
only  with  wilful  folly  entered  on  the  domain  of  this 
world,  he  had  also  brought  his  Master's  cause  into 
suspicion.  Indeed,  he  sought  to  bring  his  fellow 
disciples,  and  his  Lord  Himself,  into  this  wrong  posi- 
tion, and  to  make  his  own  Christ  a  Mohammed. 
Therefore  the  Lord  so  solemnly  denounced  his  act, 
pronounced  an  ideal  sentence  of  death  upon  his  head, 
which,  however,  was  graciously  repealed.  The  Lord's 
word  from  that  hour  became  a  maxim  of  Christianity 
(comp.  Rev.  xiii.  10) ;  and  it  was  probably  spoken  to 
Peter  with  a  typical  significance.  Even  the  Church 
of  Rome  says :  ecdesia  non  sitit  sanguiTiem,  but  only 
to  have  recourse  to  the  stake  and  faggot,  of  which 
certainly  the  letter  of  this  passage  says  nothing. 

[Shall  perish. — -Alford :  *'  eV  ^laxo^^pri  airoKouvTat 
is  a  command ;  not  merely  a  future,  but  an  impera- 
tive future ;  a  repetition  by  the  Lord  in  this  solemn 
moment  of  Gen.  ix.  6.  See  the  parallel  in  Rev.  xiii. 
10:  StT  ainhv  iy  ^ax-  diroKTafdrivat.  This  should  b€ 
thought  of  by  those  well-meaning  but  shallow  per 
sons,  who  seek  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in 
Christian  states."  Comp.  also  Rom.  xiii.  4.  Thus 
the  passage  justifies  capital  punishment  as  a  measure 
of  just  retribution  for  murder  in  the  hands  of  the  civi 
magistrate,  but  condemns  at  the  same  time  the  resort 
to  all  carnal  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  which  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  should  only 
use  spiritual  weapons.  Comp.  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4.  Rome 
agrees  in  theory  (Ecelenia  non  sitit  tanguinem),  but 
violates  it  in  practice  by  handing  the  heretics,  wher 
ever  she  has  the  power,  to  the  state  for  execution 
and  thus  using  the  civil  magistrate  as  an  instrument 
Quod  guisper  aliumfacit,  id  ipsefedaae  dicUur .—  P.Si. 


CHAP.  XXVI.  47-66. 


is: 


Ver.  63.  Or  thintest  thou?— If  Christ  had  re- 
fused to  take  the  way  of  the  passion,  He  might  have 
adopted  quite  another  way  than  that  of  wilful  and 
violent  opposition  to  the  world  :  the  way,  namely,  of 
coining  tj  judgment  upon  it.  Thinkest  thou  not  that, 
If  I  did  not  desire  to  be  a  long-suffering  Redeemer,  I 
might  ».t  once  appear  to  the  whole  world  as  its  su- 
prem';  Judge,  rather  than  enter  upon  thy  hypocritical 
way  of  half-spirituality  and  half-worldliness,  half-pa- 
tience and  half-violence,  of  civilization  with  a  sword 
in  its  hand  ?  For,  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  which 
He  might  have  prayed  for,  doubtless  signified  that 
multitude  of  angels  which  will  actually  attend  Him 
when  He  returns  to  judgment  (oh.  xxv.  31).  If  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  the  courage  to 
achieve  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  the  way 
of  Christ's  passion,  she  should  have  had  faith  to  sup- 
plicate for  the  last  day  to  come ;  but  she  did  wrong 
to  make  Christ  another  Mohammed,  and  to  continue 
His  work  by  a  hypocritical  mixture  of  religious 
preaching  and  carnal  violence.  Meyer:  "The  num- 
ber twelve  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  Apos- 
tles, because  it  was  one  of  those  who  had  just  endeav- 
ored to  defend  Him."  But  it  is  also  and  always  the 
number  of  the  developed  perfection  of  life.  The  le- 
gion is  the  symbol  of  a  great  fighting  host.  Schaaf, 
AUerthurmhmde :  "  By  legio  (a  legendo)  was  origin- 
ally understood  the  aggregate  of  the  Roman  military 
coUected  for  war.  When  that  force  increased,  it  be- 
came a  great  division  of  the  host,  which  contained, 
at  various  times,  from  2400  to  beyond  6000  infantry, 
and  from  300  to  400  horsemen.  Since  the  time  of 
Marius,  the  legion  had  reached  more  than  6000." 
— It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  Christ  here  num- 
bers the  angels  by  legions,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  power,  now  leagued  against  Him  with  His 


Ter.  54.  How  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled?  for,  etc. — Meyer:  "We  must  not  sup- 
ply KiyovaaL  before  8ti  (Beza,  Maldonatus,  and 
others) ;  but  there  must  be  a  question  after  ypa(pai, 
and  S  T 1  is  for.  For  thus  (in  no  other  way)  miisl  it 
(that  which  now  befaUs  Me)  be."  Thus  there  are  two 
reasons :  1.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  suffering  Messiah :  Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  liii. ;  Dan. 
ix.  26 ;  Zeeh.  xiii.  7.  2.  The  counsel  of  God  Him- 
self for  the  salvation  of  a  sinful  world,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  prophetical  Scriptures. 

Ver.  55.  In  that  hour  said  Jesus  to  the  mul- 
titudes.— According  to  Luke,  especially  to  the  rulers 
and  the  guard  of  the  temple,  which  Meyer  vainly 
seeks  to  set  aside. — Starke:  "Jesus  did  not  say  this 
before  he  had  been  seized  and  bound.  He  would 
give  no  indication  that  He  was  not  willing  to  be 
taken ;  and  therefore  not  till  after  they  had  done  their 
will  did  He  rebuke  their  injustice." — In  the  temple ; 
—that  is,  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.  In  this 
space  the  Rabbins  placed  a  synagogue  (oomp.  Luke 
li.  46).  Here  also  was  to  be  sought  Solomon's  porch 
(John  X.  23 ;  Acts  iii.  11),  with  other  halls — the  re- 
gion of  teaching  and  preaching. — And  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  Me. — Certainly,  because  they  durst  not ; 
but  that  exhibits  their  surprise  by  night  as  the  work 
of  evil  conscience  and  malignity. 

Ver.  56.  But  all  this  is  done  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled. — Luke : 
'  But  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darlmess." 
The  one  supplements  the  other.  Of  this  hour  of 
darkness,  and  of  the  seeming  triumph  of  evil,  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  :  Isa.  liii.  ;  Dan.  ix.  26,  etc. 
The  supposition  of  Erasmus,  de  Wette,  and  others, 


that  this  last  word  in  Matthew  was  a  remark  of  th« 
Evangelist,  takes  off  the  point  of  our  Lord's  address 
as  Meyer  rightly  observes.  It  was  this  last  word 
which  indicated  His  settled  purpose  to  take  the  path 
of  death.  Hence  it  also  gave  occasion  for  the  flight 
of  the  disciples.  Their  courage  now  failed  them,  and 
they  fled.  The  flight,  however,  was  not  absolute,  o 
appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  young  man  in  Marh 
xiv.  51,  and  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  John,  accord- 
ing to  John  xviii.  15.  They  followed  Him,  but  afai 
off.  In  reality,  the  scattering  and  flight  was  com- 
plete. [But  while,  the  eleven  forsook  the  Lord,  othel 
disciples,  as  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
took  a  more  decided  stand  for  Him.  The  Church  can 
never  fail ;  new  Christians  always  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones.  Comp.  Lange's  notes  on  Mark  xiv 
51,  52.— P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Kiss  of  Judas. — Its  dark  history  in  th( 
world  and  the  Church.  This  combination,  the  be- 
trayal and  the  kiss  of  respect  in  one,  could  have 
been  invented  by  no  man,  least  of  all  by  the  soul  of 
an  Evangelist.  He  only  who  executed  it  could  have 
devised  it ;  or,  rather,  hell  alone. 

2.  This  wild  combination  of  enemies — soldiers, 
temple-servants,  and  priests — for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  act  of  hypocritical  violence  against  Christ,  ia 
also  a  typical  world-historical  scene.*  Not  less  so 
is  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Holy  One  in  His 
Holiest  of  All,  under  the  pretext  of  serving  the  sane 
tuary. 

5.  Peter  showed  by  his  first  stroke  that  he  was 
no  soldier ;  happily  he  had  missed  his  blow.  That  it 
was  the  ear  of  Malchus  which  he  struck,  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  has  always  been  the  ear,  the  spiritual 
hearing,  and  willing  susceptibility,  which  carnal  de- 
fenders of  Christ's  cause  have  taken  away  from  their 
opponents,  when  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  sword 
of  violence. 

4.  They  who  take  the  Sword  shall  perish  by  the 
Sword. — That  this  was  said  to  Peter,  had  its  typical 
historical  meaning.  "The  early  Christians,  amidst 
all  the  slanders  heaped  upon  them,  were  never  charged 
with  having  risen  in  insurrection  against  their  Gentile 
oppressors.  Comp.  Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  37.  Luther 
(in  the  peasant  insurrection)  quoted  this  passage 
against  the  peasants.  Duels  also  are  by  this  sentence 
absolutely  forbidden.  The  punishment  of  death  for 
certain  offences  is  clearly  enjoined.  See  Rothe's 
Ethik,  iii.  877."  Heubner.  How  far  a  Christian  state 
may  be  justified  in  giving  this  punishment  another 
form,  may  be  matter  of  reasonable  question.  In  its 
essential  significance  the  death  penalty  is  an  inaUen- 
able  legal  ordinance,  but  the  form  of  social  death  and 
its  execution  has  been  in  many  ways  subject  to  modi- 
fication. 

6.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot. — Christ  rejects 
once  for  all  that  unholy  and  disturbing  mixture  of 
judgment  and  salvation  into  which  carnal  zeal  is  so 
much  disposed  to  turn  His  cause.  What  He  here 
says  applies  to  every  moment  in  the  history  of  Christ- 
ianity. If  it  were  God's  wiU  that  at  any  tune  (befora 
the  end)  the  economy  of  grace,  effectual  through  the 
sacred  cross,  should  be  suspended,  at  that  moment 

*  [Not:  symTioUcnt,  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  reads.  Id  Oof 
man :  ein  typischns  weltidst&riftchea  BUd,  i.  e.,  an  event  ot 
typical  sianiflcancB  which  is  frequently  reoeated  and  fulfill 
e'd  in  history.—  P.  S.] 
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tlie  infinite  preponderance  of  heavenly  forces  over  tlie 
Tiolen^e  of  the  enemy  of  earth  would  at  once  be  ex- 
hibittJ.  But  then  the  work  of  salvation  would  be 
broken  off  before  its  consummation.  This  no  man 
should  ever  think  of  Whenever  men  act  on  this 
principle,  they  tempt  God,  and  summon  such  powers 
against  the  cause  of  evil  as  prove  themselves  to  be, 
not  angels  of  light,  but  disguised  powers  of  darkness ; 
snd  the  enmity  which  these  exhibit  against  the  cause 
of  evil  is  only  apparent.  Of  such  carnal  violence 
Bgainst  conscience  we  must  distinguish  educational 
legal  discipline  ivithin  the  Church,  as  we  must  distin- 
guish also  between  theocracy  and  hierarchy. 

6.  The  assurance  of  Christ  to  those  who  came 
against  Him  with  weapons  in  the  night, — that  He  had 
been  ready  to  give  them  an  account  in  broad  day, — 
has  also  a  symbohcal  meaning  for  all  ages.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  faithful  are  always  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  calumny. 

7.  The  last  word  of  Christ  is  the  expression 
of  His  consummate  preparation  for  His  passion. 
Therefore  it  is  the  crisis  when  the  disciples,  not  yet 
mature  in  faith,  forsook  Him.  Old  Testament  mar- 
tyrdom had  in  it  some  affinity  with  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  hero  in  battle :  they  hoped  for  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  the  theocracy.  The  New  Testament  martyr 
must,  in  the  patience  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xiii.  10 ; 
xiv.  l2),  tarry  for  the  manifestation  of  victory  until 
the  last  day.  For  this  the  disciples  were  not  ripe : 
they  had  not  the  joyful  testimony  of  victory  within 
their  own  spirits.  This  New  Testament  martyrdom 
could  flourish  only  after  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
shed. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PEACTICAI.. 

The  betrayal. — The  first  betrayal  as  the  germ  of 
the  second. — Jesus  and  His  company  in  the  hour  of 
betrayal. — An  old  and  always  new  event,  and  yet  an 
event  standing  alone. — No  place  upon  earth  is  a  per- 
fectly secure  refuge  for  the  Church:  God  alone  is 
that.  (Luther  sung  :  "  A  tower  of  strength  our  God 
is  still,"  but  many  sing :  "  A  tower  of  strength  our 
Church  is  still."  )* — Gethsemane :  1.  Consecrated  by 
Christ's  prayer ;  2.  desecrated  by  the  betrayal ;  S.  for 
ever  consecrated  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Je- 
sus.— The  temple  dishonored  in  the  name  of  the  tem- 
ple.— Judas,  having  left  the  company  of  the  Twelve, 
now  at  the  head  of  Christ's  enemies :  a  fearful  ima^e 
of  a  deep  apostasy. — The  sign  of  treachery,  the  seTf- 
condemnation  of  the  traitor ;  1.  As  the  hypocritical 
sign  of  his  acquaintance,  of  his  discipleship,  of  his 
apostohcal  vocation ;  2.  as  the  token  of  his  apostasy, 
of  his  ingratitude,  of  his  reprobation. — The  kiss  of 
Judas,  the  most  cunning  and  the  maddest  imagination 
of  hell. — The  serpent's  bite  in  its  historical  consum- 
mation and  spiritual  meaning ;  1.  Consummated  in 
the  connection  of  hellish  betrayal  with  the  sign  of 
heavenly  honor  (Pa.  ii  12);  2.  the  sign  of  all  treason 
•gainst  all  faith  and  fidelity,  taken  from  the  sign  of 
love  and  confidence. — Supreme  cunning,  one  with 
(upremo  mfatuation  (stupidity).— i^riew/,  wherefore 
art  thou  here ;  or,  the  counter-greeting  of  Christ  to 

*  [Dr.  Lango  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  famous  hymn  of 
tnther ;  Mn  feste  Bwrg  ist  umer  Gott  (based  upon  Pa. 
tlvi.  anij  ccimpiised  15S9),  which  may  be  called  the  splrituai 
war-son?  of  the  Reformation,  .ind  which  has  been  very  often 
translated  into  English,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  Mills,  Cath 
Winkiioith,  Bunting,  and  others.  It  is  omitted  in  l;ho 
Edinb.  edition,  together  with  a  number  of  homiletical  hints 
In  this  section.— P.  S.] 


the  traitor :  1.  Infinitely  gentle  (although  "friend'- 
in  Greek  was  no  more  than  "  companion  ") :  *  a  miW 
allusion  to  his  ingratitude.  2.  Infinitely  earnest  and 
severe :  Take  the  mask  away !  Stand  forth  as  thor 
ari !  S.  j.Liinitely  effectual :  the  subsequent  despair 
of  Judas. — How  different,  although  related,  the  kiss 
of  Judas  and  the  sword-stroke  of  Peter  1 — The  unholy 
use  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  acts  of  spiritual  violence 
do  but  dull  the  spiritual  ear  in  their  false  zeal.— 
Christ  between  His  friends  and  His  enemies :  oppress- 
ed by  both,  righteous  to  both. — The  decree  of  the 
Lord,  "All  who  take  the  sword,"  etc. :  1.  A  decisive 
action  (the  perfect  action  of  perfect  suffering) ;  2.  a 
sacred  principle ;  3.  a  prediction  scarcely  half-fulfilled. 
— The  connection  between  Peter's  smiting  with  the 
sword  and  his  denial :  1.  Presumption,  despondency 
2.  wounded  conscience,  anxiety  (John  xviii.  26,  Mai 
chus'  relation) ;  3.  his  misinterpretation  of  the  word ; 
"  He   that   taketh    the   sword   shall   perish   by  thf 

sword ; "  as  if  it  were  to  be  at  once  hterally  fulfilled. 

Christ  enters  upon  the  path  of  His  passion  iu  the  full 
consciousness  of  His  heavenly  glory  (I'hinkest  thai. 
that  I  could  not?)— ^ot  weakness  restrains  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  wicked,  but  only  the  divine  compas- 
sion.— One  of  the  deadliest  evils  to  Christ's  cause  is 
the  intermixture  of  gospel  and  judgment  in  carnal 
zeal  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church :  it  makes  both 
the  gospel  mercy  and  the  judicial  severity  matter  of 
contempt  and  scorn. — The  protest  of  the  Lord  agamst 
the  cunning  violence  of  the  assault,  an  eternal  protest 
of  the  spirit  of  truth. — The  cunning  violence  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  condemns  itself:  1.  The  violence 
and  force  condemns  the  cunning ;  2.  the  cunning  con- 
demns the  force. — Swords  and  staves  mixed,  and  both 
lost :  the  honor  of  the  sword,  of  the  State ;  the  dig- 
nity of  the  staff,  of  the  Church. — The  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets  concerning  Christ  taken  and  bound. — 
Christ's  peace  in  the  great  word  «i:»t  the  dark  hour 
of  uttermost  darkness  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  word  and  will  of  God. — The  flight  of  the 
disciples  at  the  end  of  their  human  enthusiasm  was 
their  guilt,  and  yet  mercifully  they  were  dehvered 
from  its  consequences  by  their  Lord's  protection. — 
Christ  the  great  Martyr,  the  Founder  of  New  Testa^ 
ment  martyrdom. 

Starke : — Wickedness  is  often  stupid  and  shame- 
less. The  wicked  f  are  bold.  Matt.  vii.  22. — Zekiua 
The  Lord  abhors  the  bloody  and  deceitfid  man,  Ps. 
V.  6. — Ps.  ii.  12,  the  kiss  of  genuine  homage  and 
love. — Quesnel:  The  world  is  fuU  of  deceitful  courte- 
sies and  flatteries. — Everywhere  we  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  question :  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ? — 
Osiander:  When  Christiaiis  are  bound  and  put  in 
prison  without  any  guilt  of  their  own,  they  should 
reckon  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  the  highest  honor.— 
Even  among  the  saints  is  much  lust  of  revenge,  Rom. 
xii.  19. — Provocation  to  anger  and  vengeance  the 
most  deadly  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  time  of  ex- 
ternal tribulation. — Young  and  rash  preachers  are  too 
apt  to  brandish  Peter's  sword,  before  they  have 
learned  to  use  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.^But  when 
our  carnal  zeal  smites  wrongly,  the  injury  is  done  to 
the  ear,  which  should  hear  the  word  of  God.—  Can- 
stein  :  God  rules  the  sins  and  infirmities  of  His  peo 
pie  in  such  a  way,  that  they  cannot  do  more  evil  than 
He  has  decreed  to  permit,  Rom.  xiii.  4. — iMther: 
They  take  the  sword  who  use  it  without  orderlj 
authority.     They  have  fallen  under  the  judgment  of 

*  [Comp.  note  4  on  p.  852.— P.  8.] 

+  [The  Edinb.  edition  has  godly^ — no  doubt  „  tvpo^ipft 
ical  error  for  godleaa.  ~P.  8.1  -  «-  »    r 
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the  sword,  although  repentance  may  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree.  Thus  Christ  approves  a  right 
Qse  of  the  sword. — Rambach:  Peter  says  (1  Ep.  iv. 
18):  ''  Let  no  man  suffer  as  a  murderer  or  as  an  evil- 
doer," probably  with  allusion  to  this  very  event.  If 
he  had  cut  off  the  servant's  head,  he  would  have 
fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  as  a  mur- 
derer, and  then  could  never  have  died  as  a  martyr.^ 

1  Pet.  ii.  13  :  No  man  must  oppose  lawful  authority. 
—Hedinger :  Christ's  kingdom  needs  no  sword ;  suf- 
fering and  praying  are  the  best  weapons. —  Cramer  : 
The  seditious  go  never  unpunished,  2  Kings  ix.  31 ; 

2  Sam.  xviii.  14. — The  angels  of  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Heb. 
1.  14. — That  all  the  angels  of  God  serve  the  Saviour, 
»  great  consolation  for  God's  children. — Cansiein: 
When  God  suffers  His  people  to  be  overcome  in  ex- 
iernal  trouble,  that  is  no  sign  of  His  weakness,  but 
that  these  sufferings  are  decreed  for  His  own  glory 
md  His  people's  good. — JS^ova  JSibl.  Tub. :  The  wea- 
pons of  the  false  Church  are  swords  and  staves,  ex- 
ternal violence. — True  Christians  never  shun  the 
light:  their  words  and  deeds  are  manifest. — The 
heart,  Jer.  xvii.  9,  10,  with  reference  to  Peter. 

Braune: — Jesus'  suffering  His  greatest  deed. — 
Gerlttch :  The  sword  out  of  its  sheath  is  not  in  its 
place,  except  when  it  is  subserving  the  wrath  of 
God. 

Ihco  : — The  sad  fall  of  Judas  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  every  one  not  to  indulge  a  vain  rehance  in  the 
mere  external  fellowship  of  Christ. 

ffeubner ; — The  frightful  transformation  of  Judas. 
— Judas  at  their  head. — A  studied  dishonor  to  the 
Lord, — that  they  should  come  with  so  great  a  multi- 
tude.— Jesus,  taken  and  suffering  in  the  night,  atones 
for  the  sins  which  are  done  in  the  night. — There  is 
always  a  Judas-kiss  among  us  (insincerity  of  profes- 
sion, in  office,  in  sacramental  pledges,  in  the  holy 
communion). — Jesus  endures  still  the  kiss  of  many 
false  members  of  His  Church.— Jesus,  according  to 
Luke  xxii.  48,  names  his  name :  Judah  I  Thou  art 
named  confessor,  and  art  become  a  traitor. — This 
Bound  One  is  the  Captain  of  God's  host,  the  Leader 
of  all  mankind. — Jesus  is  free  even  in  His  bonds. — 
Peter  not  yet  free  from  revenge  and  ambition, — How 
often  must  the  Lord  repair  what  the  rashness  and 
folly  of  His  disciples  have  done  amiss ! — He  who  has 
full  faith  in. God,  his  Father,  sees  himself  without 
amazement  surrounded  by  enemies ;  invisible  defend- 
ers are  around  him,  and  the  Almighty  is  his  help. — 
Look  on  all  sufferings  as  the  Lord's  good  pleasure ; 
to  wiU  all  their  bitterness  be  gone. — Wrong  for  ever 
shuns  the  light. — Goodness  can  always  appeal  to  its 
•pen,  frank,  and  Imown  behavioi  before  the  world. — 


The  forsaken  Jesus  is  the  atonement  of  ou-  uiifaith 
fulness. — He  knows  what  the  forsaken  feel. 

Kapff: — ^What  we  may  learn  from  Jefus  wher. 
taken  captive :  1.  Courage  and  strength ;  2.  hit 
mility  and  submis,sion  to  the  will  of  God;  3.  meek 
ness  and  love  for  our  enemies. — Brandt:  Because 
Adam  would  not  be  bound  by  God's  commandmenl 
and  his  own  obedience,.  Christ  must  be  bound  by 
human  bonds. — Grammlich:  Christ's  fettered  handa 
tear  away  the  bonds  of  our  death. 

[Burkitt: — None  sin  with  so  much  impudence 
and  obstinacy,  as  apostates. — There  is  so  muoh  hypo- 
crisy in  many,  and  so  much  corruption  in  all,  that  we 
must  not  be  too  confident.  Peter's  heart  was  since:  e, 
but  his  head  rash  in  drawing  the  sword. — God's  In- 
tentions are  no  warrant  for  irregular  actions. — Christ 
will  thank  no  man  to  fight  for  Him  without  a  warrant 
and  commission  from  Him. — Christ  was  more  con., 
cerned  for  our  salvation  than  for  His  own  temporal 
preservation.— Had  He  been  rescued  by  the  power  of 
angels,  we  would  have  fallen  into  the  paw  of  devils. 
Matthew  Henry  : — Many  betray  Christ  with  a  kiss, 
and  Hail,  Master,  who,  under  pretence  of  doing  Him 
honor,  betray  and  undermine  the  interests  of  Hia 
kingdom. — Mel  in  ore,  fel  in  corde — Honey  in  the 
mouth,  gall  in  the  heart. — KararpiX^'iv  ovk  iaritpiX^iv 
— To  embrace  is  one  thing,  to  love  another. — Jacob's 
kiss  and  Judas's  kiss  were  mucli  aUke. — Religio  cogi 
non  potest,  et  defendenda  non  ocoidendo,  sed  ^noriendo. 
[From  Laetantius  :  Instiiutiones  div.  Similar  re- 
marks might  be  quoted  from  TertuUian's  Apologetl- 
cus,  and  other  ante-Nicene  writers,  who  opposed 
religious  persecution  and  claimed  toleration  as  an  in- 
ahenable  right  of  conscience. — P.  S.]  Men  hasten 
and  increase  their  own  troubles  by  blustering,  bloody 
methods  of  selfdefence. — Persecutors  are  paid  in 
their  own  coin.  Rev.  xiii.  10. — God  has  no  need  of 
us,  of  our  services,  much  less  of  our  sins,  to  bring 
ahout  His  purposes ;  and  it  argues  our  distrust  and 
disbelief  of  the  power  of  Christ,  when  we  go  out  of 
the  way  of  our  duty  to  serve  His  interests. — There  is 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  Heb.  xii.  22. 
(Twelve  legions  =  above  seventy-two  thousand  and 
yet  a  mere  detachment  which  would  not  be  missed  in 
heaven.) — Let  God's  word  be  fulfilled  and  His  will  be 
done,  whatever  may  become  of  us. — The  Scriptures 
are  fulfilling  every  day. — What  foUy,  to  flee,  for  fear 
of  death,  from  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  life ! 
Lord,  what  is  man ! — Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  souls, 
stood  alone ;  as  He  needed  not,  so  He  had  not  the 
assistance  of  any  other.  He  trod  the  wifie-press  atone, 
and  when  there  was  none  to  uphold,  then  ffij  ovm 
arm  wrought  salvation,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  5, — P.  S.I 


SIXTH    SECTION, 

CHRIST    BEFORE    CAIAPHA8. 


Chaptbe  XXVI,  57-68. 
(Mark  xiv.  53-65;  Luke  xxii.  54-71 ;  John  xviii.  12-24.) 

57         An4  'iliey  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  Mm  away  to  Caiaphas  the  high  pncHI, 

B8  whrre  the  scribes  and  the   elders  were  assembled.     But  Peter  followed  him  afar  ofl 

unto  the  high  priest's  palace  [the  court  of  the  high  priest],'  and  went  in,  and  sat  w\i\ 
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SO 
61 


the  servants,  to  see  the  end.     Now  the  chief  priests  and  [the]  elcers,'  and  all  the  coiui 

oil,  Bought  fake  witness  against  Jesus,  to   [that  they  miglit,  oVws]  put  him  to  death 

But  [And,  icat]   found  none;  yea,  though  many  false  witnesses  came,  yet  found    hej 

none.'     At  tlie  lar.t  [But  at  last,  va-r^pov  Se]  came  two  false  witnesses,  And  said,   This 

fellow  [mail]''  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  [within] 

62  three  days.     And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto  him,  Answere?*".  thou  nothing  r 

what  is  j<  WitcA  these  witness  against  thee?   [what  do  these  witness  against  thee?] 

3   But  Jesus  held  his  peace  [was  silent].'     And  the  high  priest  answered  [spoke  to  the meao 

ing  of  His  silence]  •  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  u£ 

64  whether  thou  be  [art]  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hasl 
said  [it]  :  nevertheless  [besides,  ttA.tJi']  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  [on]  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
(Dan.  vii.  13.)  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying.  He  hath  spoken  blasphe- 
my ;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  behold,  now  ye  have  [ye  have  now] 
heard    his    blasphemy.      What    think   ye  ?      They   answered  and    said,   He  is  guilty 

67  [worthy,  ci/oxos] '  of  death.     Then  did  they  spit   [they  spit]   in  liis  face,  and  buffeted 

68  him ;  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,*  Saying,  Prophesy  imto  iia 
thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee? 
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'  Ver.  58.— [Comp.  Crit.  Note  8  on  ch.  xxtI.  8,  p.  469,  on  the  true  meaning  of  auk-fj.—P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  69.— B.,  D.,  L.,  al.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  omit  Kal  oi  tt p  e a B  vt  i  po  i .  Probably  an  nnnecessary  insertlol 
from  ver.  57.    [Lacbmanu  and  Allbrd  omit  it,  but  Tischendorf  retains,  and  Meyer  deft^nds  it. — ?.  S.] 

'  Ver.  60.— The  second  o  0  x  ivpov  is  omitted  in  B.,  C,  and  Origen.  Comp.  Meyer  on  the  probability  of  an  ins"r- 
Hon  and  the  manner  of  its  origin.  [The  teir4  rec,  which  is  snpported  by  the  majority  of  MSB.,  reads:  Ka\  7ro\Ai.» 
i|/6ii5o/iapTiipai^  TrpoaiAdovroiv,  ovx  eEpoj/,  but  Griesbach  and  the  critical  editors  omit  Kai  hefoi« 
TroWwy^  and  ovx  evpof,  or  at  least  the  last  two  words,  on  the  authority  of  three  Alesandrioe  uncials  (B.,  C,  L.),  to 
which  must  now  be  added  also  Cod.  Sinait,  and  the  Vulgate  (cutii  muUi  falsi  tesiei  accessut/ent)  and  later  versions.  Dr. 
Conant,  following  this  reading,  renders:  though  matjp  falm  wiinesaes  came.  Lachmann,  however,  while  he  omiti 
Kai  J  retains  oi'x  ebpoy  in  brackets.  So  Lani^e  in  his  German  Version.  The  case  is  hardly  clear  and  important  enough 
t<t  justify  us  to  disturb  the  Authoiized  English  Version. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  61. — [In  the  original  simply  ouTO  s,  which  the  English  Version  generally  renders:  this;  in  some  cases:  ihie 
man.  Fellow  is  too  disrespectful  in  modern  English,  especially  if  applied  to  Christ,  and  should  be  omitted  here  ver  71 
and  xll.  24.— P.  8.] 

6  Ver.  63. — [Lange,  and  all  the  German  Versions:  Schvyieg  aWle.  This  la  all  the  Greek  iff  iu>tt  a  e.vpresses,  while 
to  hold  one's  peace  seems  to  imply  the  suppression  of  feeling  or  emotion.  Silence  is  often  better  than  speech,  and  ib  this 
case  was  the  best  answer. — P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  63. — B.,  C,  and  other  MSB.,  and  some  translations  (Vulgata)  omit  the  airoKpLOeiSj  probably  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  Its  meaning  in  its  connection  with  the  previous  silence. 

'  Vor.  66. — [Or:  ^^worthy  to  die^  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Cheke,  Genevan,  Bishops';  or:  "^e  deserves  to  die,''  Campbell 
or:  "  he  is  deserving  of  death,'' BorivGueT.  The  rendering  of  ecox"*^  Qavarov  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  borrowed 
from  Wiclif,  Coverdale,  and  the  Ehemish  N.  T.,  and  retained  by  Conant  and  the  revised  Version  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union, 
but  it  is  hardly  justifiable  now  after  the  old  Saxon  sense  of  guilt  t=  debt)  has  become  obsolete.  In  the  same  antiquated 
RflQse  guilty  is  used  Mark  xiv.  64 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  27.— P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  67. — [The  words:  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  should  be  omitted  as  not  necessarily  implied  in 
4  p  pair  ta  av ,  which  means  to  strike  with  a  stick  a.s  well  as  with  the  hand.  Hesychius  derives  ^atri^fif  from  ^a^SSos. 
The  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  reads:  Or,  rods,  following  the  Genevan  Version  and  Beza  {"le  frappiiii  de  leur 
verges)."  Bo  also  Benge.,  Me/er.  Ewald,  and  Lange.  This  is  preferable  here,  since  ol  Se,  and  ethers,  introduces  a  new 
kind  of  abuse  differing  from  hnffeting,  and  since  Mark  (xiv.  6.5)  ascribes  the  ^aTTi^ftf  to  the  servants.  But  the  word  is 
better  left  Indefinite.  Older  English  Versions  add :  on  the  face.  So  Lange :  schlugen  i?i/m  in's  Angesioht.  & 
notes.— P.  B.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Chronological  Order  of  Events. — 1.  The  prepara- 
tory examination  by  Armas,  Jolin  xviii.  13;  2.  the 
examination  during  the  night  before  Caiaphas ;  S.  the 
formal  and  final  examination  before  Caiaphas  and 
the  Sanhedrin  on  Friday  morning  (Matt.,  Mark,  Luke). 
This  threefold  examination  by  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
Dunal  was  followed  by  another  threefold  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities, — first,  by  Pi- 
late ;  then  by  Herod  (Luke)  ;  and,  lastly,  a  second 
time  by  Pilate.  Between  these  examinations  the  fol- 
lowing events  intervened: — 1.  The  mocking  and  buf- 
feting on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  temple,  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  third  examination  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  2.  The  being  set  at  nought 
after  the  second  e:camination  by  the  secular  rulers, 
jr  before  Herod  ;  the  white  robe.     3.  The  setting  at 


nought  and  buffeting  after  His  third  examination . 
the  scarlet  robe. — Matthew  and  the  other  two  Evai- 
gelists  pass  over  the  examination  of  the  Lord  by  An- 
nas. It  is,  however,  related  with  all  its  particulars 
by  Jolin ;  and,  indeed,  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Jews.  Though  Annas  had  been  de- 
posed, the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  considered  him  aa 
their  real  high-priest ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  obfiged  in  an  oflScial  capacity  to  acknowledge 
Caiaphas,  whom  the  Romans  had  appointed  "  thai 
same  year."  As  Caiaphas  was  the  son-in-law  of  Aft 
nas,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  order  their  domes- 
tic arrangements  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Jewt 
without  giving  offence  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly 
we  woul3  suggest  that  both  lived  in  one  and  the  sam< 
palace ;  which  would  also  account  for  the  fact,  that 
while  the  examination  was  successively  carried  on  b 
j  two  different  places,  the  guard  seems  to  have  remain- 
I  ed  in  the  san-.-s  inner  court  of  the  palace.     This  is  et 
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tdent  from  a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  Peter's 
denial  as  giyen  by  John,  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
same  event  as  recorded  by  the  other  Evangehsts, 
similarly,  this  would  also  explain  the  fact,  that  in 
me  three  first  Gospels  we  only  read  of  Christ  being 
led  before  Caiaphas.  From  the  peculiar  practical 
»iew  talcen  by  Matthew,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  he  should  have  only  recorded  the  official  exam- 
ination. In  general,  we  infer  that  the  examination 
by  Annas  was  mainly  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
old  priest  (whom  Klopstock,  without  adequate 
grounds,  represents  in  a  milder  light)  to  ensnare  the 
Lord  in  His  words,  and  thus  to  elicit  some  tenable 
grounds  of  accusation.  The  examination  by  Caia- 
phas was  merely  a  formal  matter.  The  only  impor- 
tance attaching  to  it  is,  that  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
to  the  effect  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
was  there  declared  to  be  blasphemy,  and  deserving 
of  death.  The  circumstances  as  now  detailed  will 
enable  us  to  understand  how  Matthew  and  Marli  re- 
late first  the  examination  by  the  high-priest,  and  then 
the  denial  by  Peter,  while  this  order  is  reversed  in 
the  Gospel  by  Luke.  Evidently  the  threefold  denial 
on  the  part  of  Peter  extended  from  the  first  to  the 
eecond  examination  of  the  Master. 

Ver.  57.  Where  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
were  assembled. — In  accordance  with  our  former 
remarks,  we  conclude  that  this  was  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  quite  distinct  from  the 
regular  and  formal  meeting  which  took  place  early 
on  the  following  morning.  It  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  Evangelists,  that  John  details  the  first  exam- 
ination, Luke  the  third,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  re- 
cord the  second.  John  evidently  apprehended  the 
rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  as  originating  in  the 
hatred  of  Annas  and  the  priests,  which  decided  the 
rest  of  the  procedure  ;  Luke  viewed  it  in  the  light  of 
its  political  bearing ;  the  other  two  Evangehsts  de- 
scribed it  in  its  relation  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
hierarchy  as  this  unfolded  itself  to  their  intui- 
tions. 

Ver.  58.  Afar  off. — As  it  were,  not  with  the  cor- 
dial closeness  of  a  disciple,  but  Uke  a  mere  spectator 
or  observer. 

Unto  the  court  or  hall. — Not  the  palace, 
»8  in  Luther  [and  in  our  authorized  version].  The 
expression  ali  Kfi  was  applied,  among  the  Greeks, 
both  to  the  hall  or  court  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
to  the  dwelling  itself.  In  Eastern  and  Jewish  houses 
It  was  the  inner  court  surrounded  by  side  halls.* 
Here  the  hall  of  the  palace,  the  court-yard.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  John,  He  had  obtained 
immediate  access  into  the  inner  hall,  and  then  pro- 
cured admission  for  Peter.  Tradition  asserts  that 
John  had  become  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the 
high-priest  while  still  engaged  in  his  original  calling 
as  fisherman.  "  As  in  all  eastern  houses,  so  in  this 
palace,  the  windows  of  the  room  or  the  openings  of 
the  hall  in  which  Jesus  was  examined,  would  open 
Into  the  iimer  court,  which,  according  to  Mark  xiv. 
66,  must  have  been  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  houfe.  There  Peter,  and  perhaps  John  also, 
beard  part  of  the  examination  that  went  on.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  accounts  in  the  three  first  Gospels 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  derived  from  eye- 
witneseea,  who,  however,  had  not  heard  all  that  had 
f  used.    But  the  account  given  by  John  was  mani- 


•  JTto  entrance  to  this  enclosed  area,  or  court-yard,  was 
throngh  the  porch,  iruAcui',  ver.  71,  or  irpoauKwu,  Mark 
dv.  68.    Comp.  Orit  Note  on  ver.  8,  p.  459.— P.  S.] 


festly  supplemented  fiom  more  full  and  satisfactorj 
reports."    Gerlach. 

Ver.  59.  And  all  the  council So  Matthew 

adds  from  his  ideal  theocratic  point  of  view.  Th« 
expression  must  evidently  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense.  In  their  official  capacity  as  a  council,  th« 
whole  assemblage  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  hatred  and  murder.  Individual  exceptions,  such 
as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  ArimathcJi,  are  left  out 
of  view  by  the  historian.  Besides,  they  may  no' 
have  been  present  at  this  meeting.  It  will  bo  re 
membered,  that  when,  on  a,  much  earlier  occasion, 
Nicodemus  attempted  to  speak  in  favoi-  of  Jesus,  he 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  John  vii.  50, 
etc.  Again,  according  to  John  ix.  22,  the  council 
had  formerly  passed  a  resolution  to  excommunicate 
any  person  who  should  own  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  Nicodemus  had  taken 
no  further  part  in  the  dehberatious  of  the  council 
against  Jesus.  Similarly,  we  conceive  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  had  also,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  spo- 
ken in  the  same  spirit  as  Nicodemus,  Luke  xxiii.  51 
Other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  been 
frightened  and  kept  away  in  hke  manner  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication.  From  Luke  xxii.  70  we 
infer  that  these  members  of  the  council  were  not 
present  even  at  the  formal  and  official  examination 
which  took  place  in  the  morning.  Finally,  it  de- 
serves notice  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrin 
against  Jesus  may  be  said  to  have  extended,  from 
first  to  last,  throughout  the  whole  of  His  official 
career.  This  appears  most  clearly  from  the  account 
furnished  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Ch.  ii.  18 ;  first 
attendance  at  the  Passover  in  the  year  781 ;  comp. 
ch.  iv.  1 ;  V.  16:  festival  of  Purim,  782.  Commence- 
ment of  the  persecutions  in  Galilee. — Ch.  vii.  1 ;  ix. 
14  ;  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  year  782.  Excom- 
munication pronounced  upon  the  adherents  of  Jesus, 
ch.  ix.  22.  Open  and  full  persecutions  in  (Stlilee. — 
John  X.  22  :  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  winter  of  the  year  782.  Ch.  x.  31 :  attempt 
to  stone  Jesus.  Ch.  xi.  67 :  pronouncing  of  the  ban 
or  injunction,  that  any  one  who  knew  where  Jesus 
was,  should  immediately  indicate  the  same  to  the 
council. — Ch.  xii.  10:  the  decisive  meeting  of  the 
council  on  the  evening  before  Christ's  entry  into  Je- 
rusalem, when  the  resolution  was  also  taken  to  kill 
Lazarus.  Then  followed  the  three  examinations 
during  the  night  of  the  betrayal,  when  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question  whether  Jesus  should 
be  put  to  death, — the  main  object  only  being  to  ob- 
serve some  kind  of  legal  form,  and  to  fix  upon  a  suf- 
ficient ground  of  accusation.  Of  course,  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  could  not  be  present  on 
these  occasions. 

Sought  ^se  witness  against  Jesus. — 
Meyer:  " TeuSonapTupJit;/,  i.  «.,  as  viewed  by  the 
historian."  But  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  priests  acted  not  merely  under  the  impulse  of 
fanaticism,  but  with  a  fixed  determination  to  find 
proof  against  Christ,  whether  it  were  rightly  or 
wrongly  obtained.  The  remark  of  de  Wette,  thirt 
they  would  have  preferred  to  have  found  true  wit- 
ness, and  did  not  purposely  seek  for  false,  seenu 
somewhat  superfluous,  as  this  would  of  course  be  tha 
case.  It  is  sufficient,  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
that  true  witness  could  not  be  obtained. 

Ver.  60.  But  found  none. — According  to  Mark 
xiv.  56,  "their  witness  agreed  not  together."  Bj 
the  law  of  Moses,  at  least  two  witnesses  were  required 
to  agree  if  the  accusation  was  to  be  sustained  (Num 
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ixxT  80  Deut.  xvii.  6 ;  xix.  15).  Hence  in  the 
following  clause  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  word 
two.  At.  last  the  smallest  requisite  number  was 
found ! 

Ver.  61.  This  man  said. — A  perversion  of  the 
statement  of  Jesus  in  John  ii.  19  (AiaaTe),  which 
had  referred  to  His  body.  "  Misunderstood  and  al- 
tered," observes  Meyer ;  "  but  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  cannot  be  decided."  But  a  witness  is  fully 
responsible,  if  not  for  his  understanding  of  the  words 
which  he  reports,  yet  for  the  accuracy  of  his  quota- 
lion.  A  witness  from  hearsay,  who  professes  to  have 
himself  heard  a  certain  statement,  or  an  accuser  who 
has  not  accurately  heard  what  he  reports,  must  also 
be  regarded  as  a  false  witness. 

Within  three  days,  5 1  a ,  not  after  three 
days. — From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  the 
treatment  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13),  we  learn  that 
statements  derogatory  to  the  temple  were  treated  as 
blasphemy.  Nor  is  it  diificult  to  infer  the  reason  of 
this — the  temple  being  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Jesus  held  his  peace,  "  in  lofty 
self-oonseiousneas,"  not  merely  because  the  witness 
was  false,  but  also  because,  even  if  true,  it  was  really 
DO  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  temple,  since,  along 
with  the  statement  of  its  destruction,  it  had  held  out 
the  promise  of  its  restoration  ;  and  because  the  whole 
of  this  preliminary  questioning  pointed  forward  to 
His  avowal  of  His  Messianic  character,  to  which,  af- 
ter all,  the  inquiry  must  ultimately  con^e. 

Yer.  62.  And  the  high-priest  arose. — "The 
chief-priest  loses  his  self-possession,  and  rises  up." 
Perhaps  more  accurately  it  may  be  characterized  as 
a  piece  of  theatrical  affectation,  the  high  priest  pre- 
tending to  be  filled  with  holy  indignation. — Answer- 
est  Thou  nothing  ? — Meyer ;  The  arrangement  of 
the  following  clause  into  two  distinct  queries  is  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  of  passionate  hatred,  and 
quite  warranted  by  the  phraseology,  as  aw  o  k  p  t  - 
v  s  a  6a  i  T  I  may  mean  to  answer  someihincfj  and  t  i 
may  be  equivalent  to  3 ,  t  i . 

Ver.  63.  And  the  high-priest  anSTO'ered He 

understood  the  meaning  of  Christ's  silence,  and  hence 
answered  His  sOent  speech.  Meyer  rightly  observes  : 
"  He  replied  to  the  continuous  silence  of  Jesus  by 
formally  proposing  to  Him  to  answer  on  oath  the 
question,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah.  On  this 
everything  depended,  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Him  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Roman  authorities."  Comp.  John 
iviii.  19. 

I  adjure  Thee. — Gen.  xxiv.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
13.  Whec  such  a  formula  of  adjuration  was  em- 
ployed, a  simple  affirmation  or  negation  was  re- 
garded in  law  as  sufficient  to  constitute  a  reg- 
ttlar  oai.  See  MichaeUs,  Laws  of  Moses,  §302. 
Grotius ;  e-'iyififeii/,  ffebraice  S^-^il,  modo  est  jure- 
jurando  adigere,  inierdum  vero  obsecrare.  Solebant 
judices  talem  bpKiu  ^6  v  adhihere,  ut  aut  testibus 
testimonium  aut  reis  confessionem  exprimercTti.  An- 
other formula  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  in  John 
ix.  24.  "  The  judge  adjured  the  witness,  who,  by  a 
Bimple  Yea  and  Amen,  made  the  oath  his  own." 

By  the  living  God. — Not  in  the  sense  of 
"pointing  Thee"  to  Him,  but  in  that  of  putting 
the  oath  as  in  His  presence,  and  in  view  of  Hun 
BS  the  judge  and  avenger.  The  living  God  Him- 
BeLf  was  invoked  as  the  witness  and  the  judge  of 
any  untruth,  Heb.  vi.  13  ;  x.  81. — Thou  hast  said, 
tlTTa  s. — An  affirmation  (ver.  25),  and  oonsequent- 
*y  on  )ath.    The  cond  ict  of  Christ  is  not  inconsis- 


tent with  ch.  V.  34,  since  in  the  presoiDt  inetnTioe  the 
Lord  was  placed  before  the  constituwd  auinoritjes  of 
the  land,  and  acted  as  bound  in  law,  ••  jiannnalisti 
'have  understood  the  words  of  Jeans  as  unplvmg 
Thou  sayest  it,  not  I !  "  "  He  telis  them  now  that 
He  is  the  Christ."     Braune. 

The  Son  of  God. — More  fully  reported  m  Luke 
xxii.  67,  and  ver.  70.  From  that  passage  it  appears 
that  the  expression.  Son  of  God,  was  not  merely  in. 
tended  as  a  further  addition  to  the  term  O^'^iit  (de 
Wette),  but  meant  to  express  the  Christian  idea  at- 
taching to  the  latter  designation. 

Ve^.  64.  Besides,  vr  A.  rj  v . — A  particle  of  tranLoi- 
tion,  intended  to  introduce  a  new  statement,  Lufce 
xix.  27.  "  Not  jOT-o/ecto  (Olshausen),  nor  5Mm(Kuin- 
oel),  [nor  nevertheless,  as  in  the  authorized  Engl, 
version],  but,  besides,  or  over,  beyond  My  affirmation 
of  this  adjuration."  Meyer.*  Besides  this,  I  shall 
henceforth  manifest  Myself  as  the  Messiah  over  you  ; 
My  Messianic  glory  shall  appear  before  your  eyes. 
Thus,  of  His  own  accord  did  Jesus  now  add  His  royal 
testimony  to  the  confession  which  He  had  been 
forced  to  make. — From  hence  shall  ye  see. — 
The  expression  must  not  be  limited  to  the  final  ap- 
pearing of  Christ,  but  refers  to  His  whole  state  of 
exaltation, — to  that  personal  exaltation  which  reveaU 
itself  in  the  almighty  power  and  universal  influence 
exercised  by  Him  throughout  the  course  of  history. 
— Sitting  on  the  right  hand  cf  power. — T  fi  s 
Svv  a/j-ea/s  =  mi3'^!l  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.,  p 
3865).  Power,  one  of  the  main  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  here  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  to  indicate 
how,  under  this  influence.  His  apparent  impotence 
would  at  once  be  transformed  into  omnipotence. 
According  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand  " 
refers  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the 
manifestation  of  His  S6£a ;  more  especially  to  His 
share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  in  the  form 
of  festive  rest  and  absolute  supremacy. — And  com- 
ing iu   the  clouds  of  heaven The  expression 

does  not  merely  refer  to  His  final  advent  (de  Wette), 
but  to  the  whole  judicial  administration  of  Christ, 
which  commenced  immediately  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, but  especially  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  shall  be  completed  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Ver.  65.  Then  the  high -priest  rent  his 
clothes. — "  He  rent  his  Simla,  or  upper  garment 
(not  his  high-priestly  robe,  which  he  only  wore  in  the 
temple;  comp.  Relaud,  Antig.  ii.  c.  1,  §11).  A 
mark  of  indignation,  Acts  xiv.  14 ;  on  other  occa- 
sions, of  mourning  (2  Sam.  i.  11) ;  and  in  this  sense 
interdicted  to  the  high-priest  (Lev.  x.  6 ;  xxi.  10), 
but  only  on  ordinary  occasions.  This  prohibition, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  to  extraordi- 
na.'y  occurrences :  1  Mace.  ii.  14  ;  Joseph.  £ell.  Jud. 
ii.  15,  iv."  De  Wette.  The  practice  of  rending  the 
clothes  on  occasions  of  supposed  blasphemy  was 
based  on  2  Kings  xviii.  37.  Buxt.  Lex.,  p.  2146. 
Originally  it  vcas  simply  a  natural  outburst  of  most 
intense  pain,  such  as  grief  or  indignation,  or  of  both 
these  emotions.  Hence  it  would  be  voluntary,  and 
not  subject  to  a  special  ordinance.  But  at  a  latei 
period,  when  many  of  these  outbursts  were  more 
theatrical  than  real,  their  exercise  was  regulated  by 
special  rules,  according  to  Maimonides,  quoted  by 
Buxtorf,  just  as  similar  manifestations  were  made 
the  subject  of  regulation  in  *Jie  mediaeval  Church. 

*  [So  also  Alford  :  "Therft  shall  be  a  sign  of  the  ttntli  ol 
what  I  say,  over  int!  »bo7e  this  oonfessioo  of  mine.** — P.  S.] 
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rhe  rent  made  in  the  garment  was  from  the  neck 
iowjward,  and  about  a  span  (palmue)  in  length. 
The  body  dress  and  the  outer  garment  were  left  un- 
touched :  "  in  reliquis  vestibus  corpori  accommodatis 
onmibm fit,  etiamsi decern fuerint."  Hence  to  tua- 
T 1  a . — Saurin :  Here  was  an  infallible  high-priest ; 
was  it  duty  implicitly  to  trust  and  to  follow  him  ? 
An  argument  against  the  Romish  conception  of  faith 
as  a  blind  submission  to  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  pope.* 

He  hath  spoken  blasphemy. — An  explana- 
tion of  his  symbolical  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  which,  according  to 
(he  law,  would  in  such  a  case  be  that  of  death. 
On  the  supposition  of  their  unbelief,  and  of  their 
view  that  the  statement  of  Christ  was  false.  His  dec- 
laration that  He  was  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  He  sustained  that  office,  would  be 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  them.  But  then,  even  on 
the  high-priest's  own  showing,  it  was  he,  and  not 
Christ,  who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy,  since  he  had, 
in  his  authoritative  capacity,  obhged  Jesus  to  take 
this  oath.  Thus  the  conduct  of  the  judges  them- 
selves led  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  crime,  which 
in  turn  they  condemned,  thus  condemning  themselves. 
But  viewed  in  its  true  light  and  spirit,  the  presump- 
tuous high-priest  alone  and  his  compeers  were  the 
Llasphemers. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ? 
— ^An  involuntary  admission  that  they  were  at  a. 
loss  for  witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  im- 
pUes  that  they  wished  to  found  the  charge  against 
Jesus  solely  upon  His  own  declaration  that  He 
was  the  Messiah.  In  point  of  fact,  a  confession 
of  guilt  would  render  a  further  examination  of  wit- 
nesses unnecessary.  Caiaphas,  however,  presupposes 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  shared  his  own 
unbelief  In  his  hot  haste  he  takes  this  for  granted : 
Behold,  ye  have  now  heard  His  blasphemy. 

Ter.  66.  He  is  worthy  of  death. — As  they  im- 
agined, according  to  the  law,  Lev.  xxiv.  16  ;  comp. 
Deut.  xviii.  20.  A  fuU  statement  of  the  sentence, 
which  Caiaphas  had  abeady  implied  when  he  declared 
Jesus  guilty  of  blasphemy.  According  -to  de  Wette 
and  Meyer,  this  was  merely  a  preUminary  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin,  while  the 
formal  resolution  was  only  arrived  at  next  morning, 
eh.  xxvii.  1.  In  our  view,  this  sentence  was  already 
full  and  final,  although  in  point  of  form  it  may  not 
have  been  quite  complete.  For,  (1)  the  Sanhedrin 
had  probably  to  be  convoked  in  a  formal  manner  ; 
(2)  that  tribunal  was,  according  to  Jewish  law,  pro- 
hibited from  investigating  any  capital  crime  during 
the  night.  Besides,  all  haste  in  pronouncing  con- 
denmation  was  interdicted ;  nor  could  a  sentence  of 
death  be  pronounced  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
investigation  had  taken  place.  Probably  the  San- 
hedrin may  have  wished  to  elude  this  provision  by 
entering  on  the  examination  during  the  night.  But 
this  object  was  not  in  reality  secured,  since  the  Jew- 
ish day  commenced  in  the  evening.  See  Friedlieb, 
Archceol.  of  the  History  of  the  Fassion,  p.  96.  On 
other  violations  of  the  proper  legal  procedure  in  this 
case,  see  p.  87.  (3)  According  to  Roman  law,  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  before  the  dawn  was  not  regarded  as 
raUd  (Sepp.  Zeben  Jem,  iii.  484).  (4)  What  was 
moat  important,  the  Jews  were  required  to  couch 

*  fThe  Edinb.  ed.  omits  the  la-st  sentence,  and  turns 
Sawnn,  tlie  well-knnwn  Freticb  Eefurmcd  pulpit  iirator 
wll"  died  at  tie  Hague  in  1T80,  into  tiaurin  is,  as  if  he  were 
lome  old  LatiTi  divine. — P.  8.1 


their  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  form  of  a 
charge  which  they  might  hope  Pilate  would  sustam  j 
for  the  Roman  governor  was  required  to  confirm  thf 
Jewish  verdict  of  death  (Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  9,  1). 
The  ill-treatment  of  the  Lord  immediately  afterward 
shows  that  the  Sanhedrin  regarded  even  this  lirst  sen- 
tence as  final.  "  It  is  sad  that  many  modern  Jew« 
are  still  found  attempting  to  defend  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  Jesus.  Thus  the  Liber  Mi^ 
zachon,.ed.  by  Wagenseil,  1681,  p.  50;  and  S.ilva- 
nOE,  Histoire  des  I'Mtiiutions  de  Moise  et  du  PeujiU 
Hehr.,  Paris,  1828,  ii.  85.  They  maintain  that  Jesus 
was  rightly  condemned,  because,  1.  He  arrogated  to 
Himself  Divine  dignity  (Deut.  xiii.  1),  and  because, 
2.  His  work  and  mission  tended  toward  the  over 
throw  of  Judaism,  the  undermining  of  the  authoritj 
of  the  highest  tribunal,  and  consequently  the  ruin  of 
the  people.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  von  Am- 
MON,  Foribild  d.  Ohristcntli.,  vol.  iv."     Heubner. 

Ver.  67.  Then  they  spit  in  His  face. — With 
reference  to  the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  Lord  was 
subjected  before  the  Sanhedrin,  we  must  call  to  mind 
that,  even  in  the  house  of  Annas,  He  was  struck  by 
one  of  the  officers  (John  xviii.  22).  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  ill-treat- 
ment is  recorded  in  another  connection  in  Luke  xxii. 
63.  Mauifestly  the  latter  Evangelist  there  refers  to 
what  had  taften  place  at  a  period  intermedi.nte  be- 
tween the  first  examination  before  Caiaphas  and  the 
final  examination  on  the  following  morning,  related 
in  ver.  66,  which  describes  this  final  meeting,  in 
terms  similar  to  the  narrative  of  the  first  examina- 
tion given  by  Matthew.  That  the  two  meetings  must 
have  resembled  each  other,  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  second  Was  in  part  merely  a  re- 
petition of  the  first,  certain  formalities  being  now 
observed.  There  are,  however,  certain  peculiarities 
about  each  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  account  of 
the  ill-treatment  itself,  we  notice  that  the  narratives 
of  the  various  Evangelists  supplement,  but  do  not 
contradict,  each  other.  In  all  probability,  the  spit, 
ting  in  His  face  occurred  immediately  after  His  con- 
demnation. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence 
of  the  sentence,  spitting  being  considered  among  the 
Jews  as  the  expression  of  the  greatest  contempt 
(Deut.  XXV.  9  ;  Num.  xii.  14).  "  This  insult  was 
punished  with  a  fine  of  four  hundred  drachmas  [the 
drachma  being  equal  to  about  15  American  cents]. 
Even  to  spit  before  another  was  regarded  as  an  of- 
fence, and  treated  as  such,  by  heathen  also.  Thus 
Seneca  records  that  it  was  inflict^ed  at  Athens  upon 
Aristides  the  Just,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
with  considerable  difficulty  one  individual  was  at  last 
found  wUling  to  do  it.''  Braune.  But  as  those  who 
were  excommunicated  were  regarded  as  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  this  expression  of  contempt  was  spe- 
cially applied  to  them  (comp.  Isa.  1.  6).  According- 
ly, the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  consid- 
ered themselves  warranted  to  take  part  in  this  man- 
ifestation of  sanctimonious  zeal.  Their  conduct 
served  as  the  signal  for  bodily  maltreatment  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  by  striking  Him  with  fists  (de- 
scribed by  the  term  KoKa(piisiv).  The  other 
particulars  added  by  Matthew  took  place  on  a  latei 
occasion.  From  the  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke 
{see  my  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  3,  p.  1477)  we  gather  that, 
after  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Caiaphas,  Jesua 
was  led  through  the  hall,  where  the  servants  were 
warming  themselves,  into  another  prison,  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  Peter  denied  Him  for  th« 
third  time.     There  the  guard  which  was  to  watcll 
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the. person  of  Jcsns  till  the  final  examination  on  the 
following  morning,  commenced  to  maltreat  Him,  aa 
fnlly  detailed  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  This  guard 
was,  therefore,  different  from  the  officers  who  had 
ibrmerly  insulted  Him.  The  expression  i^  1>6.ttiit  av 
is  generally  referred  to  smiting  with  the  hand  [so 
also  in  the  E.  V.  .  they  smote  Him  with  the  palms 
of  their  haiids\ ;  but  Beza,  Ewald,  Meyer,  and  others, 
apply  it  to  smiting  with  rods*  Both  renderings  are 
equally  warranted  by  the  text.  From  Luke  and 
Mark  we  infer  that  the  scoffing  which  now  took  place 
was  accompanied  and  followed  by  smiting  with  rods. 
Yer.  68.  Prophesy  unto  us,  Thou  Christ. — 
The  scoffing  was  directed  against  His  prophetic  dig- 
nity, or,  as  they  supposed,  against  the  prophetic  title 
which  He  claimed.  According  to  Luke  xxii.  64, 
they  blmdfolded  and  then  struck  Him  on  the  face, 
asking  Hun  to  prophesy  which  of  them  had  inflicted 
the  indignity.  Fritzsche  interprets  it  as  meaning  : 
Predict  to  us  who  shall  smiie  Thee  ;  but  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  have  covered  His  face. 
As  a  prophet,  He  was  to  teU  them  what  He  could  not 
see.  The  deTllish  fanaticism  of  the  superiors  had 
communicated  itself  to  the  lowest  officials,  and  spread 
in  the  way  of  sympathy  from  the  Jewish  temple 
guard  ereu  to  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  officers 
became  a  band  of  murderers  around  Him  (see  Ps. 
xxii. ;  the  bulls  of  Bashan). 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus,  silent  before  His  accusers,  a  Uving  ex- 
.  pressicu  of  the  truth,  in  its  concrete  form,  as  confi- 
dently relying  on  its  eternal  rictory.  Before  His 
bright  consciousness  of  truth  all  false  testimonies 
melted  away,  as  shadows  and  njist  are  chased  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  last  false  testimony,  for  which 
the  requisite  number  of  witnesses  had  been  procured 
(although  the  expressions  in  Matthew  and  Mark  dif- 
fer in  reference  to  it),  could  scarcely  weigh  against 
[lim,  since,  along  with  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
the  temple,  it  spoke  of  its  miraculous  restoration. 
After  all,  it  only  implied  that  He  asserted  His 
ibiUty  to  perform  the  works  of  the  Messiah.  Thus 
His  enemies  were  ultimately  obUged  to  try  Him  sim- 
ply upon  the  issue  whether  He  was  the  Messiah, 
riiis  alone,  of  all  the  charges,  now  remained.  In 
other  words,  they  dared  to  set  their  own  miserable 
luthority  against  all  the  glorious  evidences  by  which 
He  was  accredited  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of 
God. 

2.  Properly  speaking,  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  De- 
stroy this  temple,"  etc.,  which  two  years  previously 
He  had  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  properly 
meant — You  seek  to  kill  Me ;  kill  Me  then :  I  shall 
rise  again.  It  was  the  curse  of  their  fanatical  dul- 
ness  and  misunderstanding,  and  of  their  false  hear- 
ing, that  they  converted  this  very  saying  into  a 
charge  on  which  they  condemned  Him  to  death. 

3.  The  ancient  Church  allegorically  interpreted 
Christ's  silence  before  the  secular  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals,  as  implying  that  He  answered  not  a 
word  because,  as  poor,  guilty  sinners,  we  must  and 
would  have  been  silent  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
But  the  tribunals  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  could  only 
in  point  of  form  and  appearance  serve  as  an  emblem 
of  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  In  reality,  they  exhib- 
te  i  the  fact,  that  the  secmar  and  rehgious  authori- 
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ties  of  the  ancient  world  were  wholly  devoted  to  tbl 
service  of  darkness,  and  hence  given  up  by  the  Lord 
to  the  judgment  of  self-condemnation.  On  the  othel 
hand,  however,  this  judgment  of  self-condemnation, 
which  sinful  humanity  executed  upon  itself  in  con- 
demning the  Christ  of  God,  is  the  sentence  whicl 
Christ  by  His  silence  took  upon  Himself  as  the  woa 
of  humanity,  in  order  to  transform,  by  His  sympathy 
and  self-sunendcr,  the  punishment  of  the  world  into 
an  expiatory  atonement. 

4.  Ohria,  the  Son  of  God. — "The  former  title 
was  probably  mentioned  first,  because,  ai  it  did 
not  embody  the  real  ground  of  accusation,  the  high- 
priest  may  have  expected  that  Jesus  would  more 
readily  assent  to  the  query  when  couched  in  tha' 
form.  For,  even  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  tribunal,  the 
mere  claim  to  Messiahship  could  not  by  any  possibil 
ity  be  regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  pf  death,  so 
long  as  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to  prove 
the  falseness  of  the  assertion.  AU  this  appears  stiB 
more  plainly  from  the  narrative  as  given  by  Luke,  in 
which  the  question,  '  Art  Thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?' 
is  put  separately  from  the  other,  seemingly  called 
forth  by  the  announcement  that  they  would  see  Him 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God. — 
Many,  in  fact  most  Jews  at  that  time,  understood  that 
title  (Son  of  God)  as  only  referring  to  the  Messianic 
kingship  of  Jesus,  without  connecting  with  it  the 
idea  of  eternal  and  essential  Sonship.  But  Caiaphas 
evidently  intended  this  expression  to  imply  some- 
thing more  than  the  former  designation  of  Christ. 
He  and  the  Sanhedrin  wittingly  attached  to  it  the 
peculiar  meaning  which,  on  previous  occasions,  had 
been  such  an  offence  to  them  (John  v.  18;  x.  3S); 
and  Jesus,  fully  understanding  their  object,  gave  a 
most  emphatic  affirmation  to  their  inquiry.  Of  all 
the  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  tbii 
is  the  most  clear  and  definite."     Gerlach. 

5.  The  testunony  and  the  oath  of  Christ. — Calmly 
did  He  utter  the  reply  which  insured  His  death. 
The  Faithful  Witness  (Rev.  i.)  did  not  falter  or  fail. 
And  at  the  very  moment  when  He  surrendered  Him- 
self to  an  unrighteous  judgment  unto  death,  did  the 
full  consciousness  of  His  kingly  glory  burst  upon 
Him. 

6.  By  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  people 
of  Israel  rejected  their  Messiah,  apparently  with  all 
due  observance  of  legal  forms  (although  m  contra- 
vention of  several  legal  ordinances),  but  in  utter  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  and  import  of  the  law. .  Thereby 
the  nation  rejected  itself,  and  destrojed  the  theocrat- 
ical  and  political  import  of  its  temple.  See  Eph.  ii. 
15.  It  was  in  reality  the  Sanhedrin  itself  which,  by 
condemning  Jesus,  condemned  the  temple,  the  city, 
the  theocracy,  and  the  whole  ancient  world.  From 
this  sentence  of  death  upon  the  Lord,  the  world  can 
only  recover  in  and  through  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

1.  Besides,  I  say  wnio  you,  etc. — On  the  right 
hand  of  power — of  the  majesty  of  God,  Ps.  ex. — 
"  Jesus  here  announces  to  His  judges  the  judgment 
of  His  future  advent.  He  intimates  that  henceforth 
they  were  to  be  continually  visited  by  dreadful  visions 
of  His  sovereignty.  They  would  ever  see  Bun. 
Wherever  omnipotence  would  manifest  itself,  there 
would  He  also  appear  along  with  it,  since  all  its  op- 
erations should  be  connected  with  His  kingdom. 
Above  all  the  clouds  which  were  to  darken  the  sky, 
would  He  ever  and  again  appear  as  the  light  of  nev 
eras,  as  the  morning  star,  and  the  sun  of  a  brightei 
and  better  future, — and  that  from  this  time  onward, 
until  the  final  revelation  of  His  glory  over  the  last 
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doadg  which  would  ascend  from  a  burning  world  " 
[Leben  Jesu).  "  These  words  of  our  Lord  show  that 
His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  referred  not  only 
to  His  final  and  visible  advent  at  the  last  day,  but 
dlso  to  the  events  heralding  and  typifying  His  re- 
turn."    Gerlach. 

8.  With  this  grand  utterance  the  Lord  Jesus  di- 
rectly met  His  enemies  on  the  very  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which,  in  their  hypocrisy,  they  had  appealed. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  in 
eh.  vii.  13,  concerning  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
hence  also  the  final  application  of  this  prophecy  to 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  from  the  first  had  referred  it  to 
Hunaelf. 

9.  We  might  reasonably  have  expected  that,  af- 
ter Christ  had  been  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  such  accusa- 
tions would  not  again  have  been  laid  by  or  before 
any  who  professed  to  be  His  disciples,  but  that  aU 
such  questions  would  have  been  left  to  be  settled  by 
the  Lord  Himself.  But  the  Inquisition  has  pursued 
the  path  first  trodden  by  Caiaphas.  The  Church  of 
Christ  must  commit  the  judgment  upon  such  sins  to 
God  Himself,  while  the  State  may  enact  such  laws 
against  blasphemy  and  crimes  of  sacrilege  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  land. 

10.  The  last  council  of  traditionalism  in  its  full 
and  final  blindness,  an  antitype  of  similar  councils  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

11.  The  spitting  upon  Jesus,  as  predicted  in  Isa. 
liii.  Gerlach:  "  Condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  He 
was  treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  exposed  to  every  indig- 
nity and  attack." 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEAOTICAL. 

The  Son  of  God  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
sinners. — The  holy  Judge  before  the  iniquitous  judg- 
ment of  the  world. — The  judgment  of  the  world  upon 
the  Judge  of  the  world :  1.  The  false  witnesses  over 
against  the  Faithful  Witness  of  God ;  2.  the  cruninal 
occupying  the  seat  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  High- 
Priest  standing  in  the  place  of  the  criminal ;  3.  blas- 
phemy in  the  garb  of  zeal  for  God,  and  the  loftiest 
praise  of  God  designated  as  blasphemy  ;  4.  the  sui- 
cide of  the  world  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  Prince  of  hfe,  and  the  life  of  the  world  in  the  read- 
iness of  Christ  to  submit  unto  death  ;  5.  the  picture 
of  hell  and  the  picture  of  heaven  in  the  insults  heap- 
ed upon  the  Lord. — The  judgment  of  man  on  the  Sa- 
viour (a  judgment  of  God):  1.  The  world  given  up 
to  complete  and  full  bhndness  and  guilt  unto  death ; 
2.  the  Son  of  God  given  up  to  complete  and  full  suf- 
fering, and  to  love  of  redemption. — In  the  judgment 
of  man,  that  of  God  is  ever  present.  It  appears 
either :  1.  By  means  of  the  judgment  of  man ;  or  else, 
2.  beyond  and  above  the  i  '.ntence  of  man. — How  fre- 
quently have  spiritual  tribunals  pronounced  their  own 
sentence  ! — False  witness  as  gradually  developing  and 
appearing  in  ihe  course  of  history. — The  misappre- 
hensions of  fanaticism  the  source  of  its  mistakes. — 
The  holy  silence  of  the  Lord,  a  most  solemn  divine 
utterance :  1.  Concerning  the  guilt  of  the  world,  and 
His  own  innoeenog ;  2.  concerning  its  implacableness 
and  His  gracious  compassion. — The  holy  utterance 
of  the  Lord  after  His  holy  silence. — His  oath;  in 
taking  it,  Jesus,  the  Eternal  One,  swore  by  Himself 
(Isa.  xlv.  23). — The  oath  of  Jesus  the  seal  of  truth. — 
The  Faithful  Witness  who  seals  and  confirms  aU  that 
Rod  has  said,  2  Cor   '.  20;  Rev.  iii.  14.— The  as- 


sumed appearance  of  zeal,  and  genuine  holy  iudign* 
tion. — "  What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  f  " 
or,  how  mahce  always  betrays  itself.—"  Hereaftei 
(or,  henceforth)  ye  shall  see ;  "  or  the  roll  of  thun- 
der in  the  distance. — Christ's  abiding  consciousness 
of  His  royal  rank  as  appearing  in,  and  standing  th« 
test  of,  the  hour  of  its  severest  trial. — The  appeal  of 
Christ  to  His  own  judgment-seat  as  unto  the  tribimiA 
of  God. — The  insults  offered  unto  the  Lord,  or  th« 
bitter  mocking  of  Satan  in  the  fury  of  man. — How 
hell  seeks  to  scoff  at  the  King  of  heaven. — The  dark 
shadows  which  ever  follow  hypocritical  rehgiosity : 
1.  It  is  always  connected  with  coarseness  and  rude- 
ness ;  2.  it  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  satanic  malice 
and  love  of  mischief. — How  ingenious  fanaticism  has 
ever  proved  in  calling  for  the  torments  of  hell,  while 
boasting  that  ji  alone  possessed  the  keys  of  the  king" 
dom  of  heaven. — Infectious  character  of  the  evil  ex- 
ample set  by  spiritual  leaders. — The  peace  of  Christ 
during  that  dreadful  night,  like  the  moon  above 
dark  lowering  clouds. — The  long  and  anxious  hours. 
— Daniel  in  the  lion's  den ;  Christ  among  tigers 
and  serpents. — The  spiritual  prison-house. — When 
led  before  the  secular  authorities.  He  was  set  free 
from  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  rulers. — The  sor- 
row and  pain  which  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  pre- 
pared for  themselves,  when  inflicting  pain  upon  Him, 
— The  moral  desolation  which,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  ever  accompanies  a  spurious  zeal  for  reli- 
gion :  1.  It  falsifies  and  perverts  testimony ;  2.  it 
applies  the  law  against  truth  and  righteousness  ;  3. 
turns  judgment  into  mockery  of  judgment;  4.  it 
transforms  the  ministers  of  justice  and  the  people 
into  lawless  murderers ;  5.  it  involves  even  the  secu- 
lar power  in  its  guilt  and  ruin. — Moral  rudeness  also 
in  the  service  of  the  evil  one. — Moral  rudeness,  the 
delight  and  the  instrument  of  hypocritical  cunning. — 
The  sufferings  and  the  gentleness  of  Jesus  amidst  the 
coarse  rudeness  of  the  world. — The  sufferings  of  the 
members  of  Christ  (His  mart3Ts)  amidst  the  coarse 
gibes  of  the  world. — The  covering  of  the  face  of  Je- 
sus a  sign  that,  even  while  setting  Him  at  nought, 
they  dared  not  encounter  the  hght  of  His  eyes. — ^The 
spitting  in  His  face  a  scoffing  of  the  highest  person^ 
ality  and  individuahty,  implying  at  the  same  time 
self-rejection  of  their  own  human  individuahty. — An 
emblem  also  of  all  sin,  as  it  tends  to  eifaoe  per- 
sonality.— The  impotence  of  human  and  Satanic  mal- 
ice against  the  triumphant  self-consciousness  of  the 
Divine  Saviour. — The  heavenly  pattern  of  perfect 
patience  and  endurance. — The  sins  which  He  there 
bore.  He  bore  for  all,  and  for  us  among  the  num- 
ber. 

Starhe: — Oaiistdn :  Even  the  true  Church  and 
its  whole  solemn  assembly  may  err  and  fail,  if  they 
set  aside  the  word  of  (iod,  Ex.  xxxii.  '7-10.— We 
may  "  follow "  Jesus,  yet  not  in  the  right  spirit  or 
manner. — Danger  of  fellowship  with  men  of  the 
world  (Peter  warming  himself  by  the  fire  of  coals). 
— If  we  are  weak,  we  must  avoid  fellowship  with 
those  whose  intercourse  might  have  a  tendency  to 
rendpr  us  still  more  weak. — Solemn  ordinances  of 
God  against  false  witnesses,  Ex.  xxiii.  1 ;  Deut.  xii. 
18.  But  these  wicked  judges  not  only  admitted,  but 
even  suborned  false  witnesses. — While  seeking  to 
entangle  Jesus,  they  entangled  themselves. — Oarn- 
stein :  Even  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  God  are 
capable  of  being  desecrated  by  men. — Zemua :  Tha 
enemies  of  Christ  at  one  and  the  same  time  ac- 
cusers, witnesses,  and  judges :  thus  frequently  even 
in  our  own  day. — Quesnel ;  A  moat  vivid  picture  of 
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what  envy  still  does  every  day  against  the  people 
of  God. — Hedinger :  Attendee  my  soul ;  thy  Saviour 
suffers  for  the  false  witness  of  thy  tongue,  for  thy 
hypocrisy,  etc. — When  wicked  rulers  and  judges  oc- 
cupy the  high  places,  vile  persons  will  always  be 
found  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  their  tools. — Zei- 
B«s ;  If  the  words  of  Christ,  who  was  eternal  Wis- 
dom and  Truth,  were  perverted,  why  should  we  won- 
der that  His  servants  and  children  suffer  from  simi- 
lar misrepresentations  ? — The  testimony  of  Christ  af- 
ter His  silence  ;  similarly,  may  we  not  remain  silent 
when  the  glory  of  God  or  His  truth  are  in  question. 
— Zeisius :  The  confession  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  to  this  day  the  rock  of  offence  (to  Jews,  Turks, 
heathens,  and  unbelieving  professors  of  Christianity). 
— Judicial  blindness  of  the  servants  of  Satan  in  de- 
claring truth  to  be  blasphemy,  and  blasphemy  truth. 
— Canstein :  by  this  Christ  expiated  the  sins  which 
are  committed  in  judicial  procedures, — Zeisiu-H :  The 
spitting  upon  Jesus,  etc.,  the  expiation  of  our  sins, 
that  our  faces  might  not  be  ashamed  before  God,  but 
that  we  might  obtain  eternal  honor  and  glory. — 
Quesnel :  You  who  adorn  and  paint  your  faces,  be- 
hold the  indignity  offered  to  the  face  of  Jesus,  for 
your  sakes  ! — The  members  of  Christ  should  willing- 
ly and  readily  submit  to  every  kind  of  scorn  and  in- 
sult.— Men  dare  to  insult  the  Almighty  as  if  He 
could  be  "  blindfolded." 

Gerlach : — While  Peter  denied  Jesus,  He  con- 
fessed before  Caiaphas  that  good  confession  by  which 
our  souls  are  saved. — Here  we  behold  Jesus  taking 
a  solemn  and  judicial  oath,  to  the  effect  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God  ;  which  He  still  further  confirmed  by 
adding  that  they  would  see  Him  again  in  the  glory 
of  His  exaltation,  as  Judge  of  the  world,  and  as  their 
Judge. — The  vast  contrast  between  Jesus,  who  enter- 
ed watching  and  praying  into  the  temptation,  which 
He  had  overcome  within  before  He  encountered  it 
without,  and  Peter,  who  in  self-confidence  rushed 
into  danger,  without  any  preparation. — The  insults 
heaped  upon  Jesus  were  not  only  the  expression  of 
the  personal  hatred  of  His  enemies,  but  intended,  if 
possible,  completely  to  destroy  His  influence  and  po- 
dition  in  popular  estimation. 

Seuhner : — For  our  sakes,  Christ  had  to  go  many 
a  road  of  sorrow,  surrounded  by  the  band  of  the 
wicked.  Let  us  count :  1.  The  road  from  Gethse- 
mane  to  Annas  ;  2.  that  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas ;  3. 
from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate  ;  4.  from  Pilate  to  Herod  ;  6. 
from  Heiod  to  Pilate;  6.  from  Pilate  to  the  hall  of 
judgment  (although  Pilate  lived  in  the  Prcntormm, 
the  soldiers  occupied  another  part ;  hence  it  was  not 
"  from  Pilate  to  the  judgment-hall,"  but  from  the  hall 
of  judgment  to  where  the  soldiers  were) ;  1.  from 
thence  to  Golgotha.  These  sorrowful  roads  Jesus 
would  not  have  been  obUged  to  tread,  had  not  our 
feet  declined  from  the  ways  of  God. — Christ  led  be- 
fore Caiaphas :  the  true  High-Priest  before  the  spu- 
rious, the  Just  before  the  unjust,  the  Innocent  One 
before  His  bitter  enemies,  who  had  long  before  re- 
solved upon  His  death,  John  xi.  50. — A  night  trial. 
The  prince  of  darkness  himself  presided  unseen  over 
this  meeting. — The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  deceiv- 
ed themselves  and  each  other  by  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  possessing  divine  authority. — (Rambach.)  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  outward  dig- 
Bity  and  position,  but  seek  grace  to  have  our  eyes 
opened  so  as  to  penetrate  through  '/le  mist,  and  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  at  heart  are  the  enemies  of 
Christ. — Christ  was  arraigned  before  two  tribunals ; 
tile  ecclesiastical,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  first, 


and  the  secular  tribunal,  Trhich  took  cognizance  oj 

the  second,  table  of  the  law.  We  have  transgresses 
both  tables  of  the  law. — They  sought  fa-ae  witneat , 
the  sentence  had  been  beforehand  resolved  upon 
— Falsehood  must  enter  into  the  service  of  mnr 
der. —  Though  many  false  witnesses  came,  societ} 
abounds  in  venal  instruments  of  iniquity. — Everj 
false  witness  is  in  opposition  to  the  holy  God  ci 
truth;  hence  such  will  not  oidy  be  put  to  shame, 
but  even  their  false  testimony  must  ultimately  aub> 
serve  the  truth. — Calumny  omits  or  adds  (or  per 
verts),  as  it  may  serve  its  purpose,  so  as  to  give  fals^ 
hood  the  semblance  of  truth. — It  is  the  peculiar  arti- 
fice of  the  evil  one  to  mix  some  element  of  truth  bi 
every  he. — Thus  have  the  enemies  of  revelation  fre- 
quently perverted  the  Bible. — The  silence  of  Jesus: 
1.  Wise  ;  2.  dignified ;  3.  putting  His  enemies  tt 
shame  and  condemning  them  ;  4.  conciliatory ;  6,  a 
holy  example  to  His  followers.  (The  biographies  of 
Franke,  Rengeltaube,  Boos,  Zinzendorf,  and  others.) 
— The  great  and  grievous  damage  often  resulting  from 
controversies  is  solely  caused  by  our  own  premature 
and  hasty  conduct. — The  solemn  confession  of  Jesus : 
1.  Wise  and  necessary:  2.  holy  and  sacred;  3.  hero- 
ic, or  unshrinking,  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  4.  unhesitating 
and  decided ;  5.  an  example  to  His  martyrs. — The 
different  bearing  and  relationship  in  reference  to  the 
truth  (on  the  part  of  Jesus,  of  Pilate,  of  the  high- 
priests,  of  the  false  witnesses,  of  Judas). — Neverthe- 
less (but,  besides),  I  say  unto  you.  A  most  solemn 
thunder-call  to  His  enemies.  Its  confirmation  ap- 
peared immediately  on  His  death  (the  darkness,  the 
earthquake,  etc.). — They  who  will  not  beheve  in  the 
divine  character  of  Jesus  must  soon  experience  it  to 
their  terror  and  confusion. — It  is  terrible  to  His  en- 
emies, but  most  comforting  to  His  friends. — The 
faithfulness  of  the  Lord  met  by  the  mere  semblance 
of  Ih^  fear  of  God. — A  painful  and  sleepless  night  to 
the  Lord.  Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  high-priest 
was  wont  to  spend  the  night  before  the  day  of  atone- 
ment waking ;  so  the  true  High-Priest  also.  A  con- 
solation this  to  sufferers  during  their  sleepless  nights. 
— Subordinates  imitate  their  superiors  and  the  high- 
er classes,  1  Cor.  ii.  S. — The  face  of  man  the  char- 
acteristic and  special  mdex  of  his  individuality  ;  to 
spit  upon  the  face,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  peculiar 
individuaUty  of  the  man.  In  the  present  instance  it 
was  Jesus.  His  face  was  the  face  of  God,  John  xiv.  9. 
His  holy  face,  which  angels  adore,  veiling  their  coun- 
tenances, was  here  insulted.  A  setting  at  nought  cf 
His  person,  and  at  the  same  time  of  His  prophetic)  ( 
otBce. — Beware  ol  a  scoffing  spirit,  and  of  feUowshi 
with  scorners,  Ps  i.  1. — Alas  !  how  frequently  i 
Christ  still  set  at  nought  among  us,  wittingly  and  un 
wittingly,  by  neglect  and  contempi  of  His  word,  oi 
by  jokes  and  witticisms  in  connection  with  it!  For 
the  present  He  bears  with  it,  but  the  time  shall  come 
when  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  those  daring 
scoffers. — Let  the  reproach  of  Christ  be  our  choicest 
adorning. 

J.  W.  Konig : — What  a  change !  In  the  night  (ot 
the  nativity),  when  heaven  descended  upon  earlh, 
etc.,  the  seraphim  opened  their  song  of  joy  andprm  e 
etc.  In  this,  the  last  night  of  His  life,  the  Lord  o{ 
heaven  is  set  at  nought. — Kieger-: — This  question, 
whether  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  still 
proves  the  testing-point  of  unbelief  and  worldly 
mindedness.  He  that  beheveth  that  Jesu  i  is  the  Soi 
of  God  overcometh  the  world. — Braune  :■  —No  crim- 
mai  uas  ever  endured  what  Jesus  had  to  suffer ;  at 
least  in  no  other  case  have  cruelty  and  malice  been 
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10  griovouely  at  work. — As  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
obncutitj  of  night,  bo  still,  many  an  attempt  against 


Christ  is  made  in  the  darlmess  of  the  world  of  thii 
Ufe. 


SEVENTH   SECTION. 

CHEIST  AND  PETER. 


74 


Chaptbe  XXVI.  69-76. 
(Mark  xiv.  66-'72 ;  Luke  xxii.  56-62 ;  John  xviii.  16-27.) 

69  Now  Peter  sat   [was  sitting]  without  in  the  palace   [court,  aiX^] ' :  and  a  damael 

70  came  unto  him,  saying,  Thou  also  waat  with  Jesus  of  Gahlee  [the  G-alilean].'     But  he 

71  denied  before  them'  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.  And  when  he  was  gone 
out  into  [going  toward]  the  porch,  another  maid  [aXXij]  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them* 
that  were  there.  This  fellow  [man,  oStos]  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  [the  Naza- 

72,  73  rene].*  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  And  aftei 
a  while  came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by  [they  that  stood  by  came],  and  said  to  Peter, 
Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them ;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  [betrayeth,  or  discoveretL, 
S^Adv  o-e  Trotei]  thee.  Then  began  he  to  curse'  and  to  swear,  saying,''  I  know  not  [I 
do  not  know,  ovk  olSa,  as  in  rer.  72]   the  man.     And  immediately  the   [a]'  cock  crew. 

75  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said  unto  him  [when  he  said],'  Before 
the  [a]  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  [wilt]  deny  me  thrice.  And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 

»  Ver.  69.— [The  e ^ tw ,  witTuntt,  plainly  shows  that  avX-t)  cannot  mean  here  the  palace  itself,  but  the  Interior,  qua- 
drangolar  and  open  ball,  or  couit-y.ard,  to  which  there  was  a  passage  (sometimes  arched)  from  the  front  part  of  the  house, 
tailed  TuAwi/  or  npoauXtop,  ver.  71 ;  Mark  xiv.  68.  See  Crit.  Note  on  ver.  3,  p.  459.  The  place  where  the  Saviour 
Btood  before  Caiaphas  was  probably  an  audience-room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  of  the  court-yard. — P.  8.'' 

*  Ver.  69, — [Literally  after  the  Greek  :  t  o  v  FaAiAaiof,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  Judsea, 
bad  a  contemptuous  meaning.  So  Julian  the  Apostate  usvd  to  call  Christ,  and  he  is  reported  (although  on  insufiBcient  au- 
thority) to  have  died  with  the  esclaraation :  "  Galilean,  thou  hast  conqueredl " — P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  70. — The  auTOij/  is  doubtful,  as  many  authorities  are  against  it.  Still  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult,  speaks 
In  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  aiiToi  are  not  mentioned.  [The  English  Version  italicizes  it;  it  may  aa  well  be  omitted, 
being  superiiuous,] 

*  Ver.  71. — A  i*  TO  IS  ewe?  [for  toTs  efet]  is  best  supported. 

6  Ver.  71.— [T  ov  N  a^topaiov  has  a  similar  contemptuous  meaning  as  Tot)  ra\i\aioVy  ver.  69,  and  JN'azarceane,  as 
well  aa  GaliUea-n^  became  nicknames  of  the  Christians. — P.  8.] 

•Ver.  74.— [7b  cwse  is  somewhat  ambiguous  for  k  ar  av  aBe  ixariC^  iv ,  The  meaning  Is:  he  invoked  curses  on 
himself  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Lange:  Da  jing  er  anmit  Bannjiuch  (Verwiinschung)  und  Md 
tich  Du  verechworen.—H'.  8.] 

^  Ver.  74. — [This  interpolation  should  be  omitted,  since  it  "destroys  the  proper  cnnnection,  and  gives  a  false  sense  to 
the  preceding  words."    (Conant.) — P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  74. — [All  the  four  Evangelists  omit  the  definite  article  before  a\eKroip  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  note  on  vet 
M,  p.  478.— P,  S.] 

*  Ver.  75.— ['1 7)  0- 0  P  flp-r^KOTOs,  giwd  dixerat,  in  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  Version.  To  vefer  it  to  iVj/xaToj, 
nrould  require  t  ov  cipyjiKTos.    The  best  authoritios  omit  a  o  t  o?  ,  but  Lange  retains  it. — P.  S.] 

the  Galilean ; "  the  latter :  "  wltii  Jesns  the  Na- 
zarene."  Both  maids  had  gathered  their  informa- 
tion by  hearsay;  but,  although  ignorant,  they  were 
malevolently  disposed.  Probably  the  statement  was 
made  in  both  cases  in  malicious  banter,  or  light  ridi- 
cule, as  the  charge  evidently  led  to  no  further  cott 
sequences. 

Ver.  70.  He  denied  before  them  all. — Before 
the  servants  of  the  high-priest  and  the  ofiScials. — I 
knoTV  not  what  thou  sayest. — A  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  might  be  taken  as  denying  the  denial :  I 
do  not  even  understand  what  thou  meanest.  Of 
course  this,  however,  implied  a  denial  of  the  charge 
itself,  although  Meyer  lays  undue  emphasis  upon  it 
when  interpreting  it :  So  far  from  having  been  with 
Him,  I  do  not  even  know,  etc. 


EXEGETIOAL  ANT)  CEITICAIi. 

On  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
Peter  gained  access  to  the  palace  of  the  high-priest, 
tee  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Ver.  69.  Now  Peter  was  sitting  without. — 
"The  expression  e^ai  must  be  taken  relatively  to 
the  interior  of  the  house  in  which  Jesua  underwent 
eianunation.  In  ver.  58  the  term  eam  was  used, 
because  Peter  is  represented  as  going  from  the  street 
into  the  court."     Meyer. 

Ver.  69.  A  damsel, — i.  e.,  a  female  slave,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  other  mentioned  in  ver.  71. 
The  former  (who,  according  to  John  xviii.  1 1,  "  kept 
the  door  ")  said :  "  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus 
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Vers.  71  and  72.  And  when  he  was  going 
out  into  (toward)  the  porch. — ^After  his  first  and 
indirect  denial,  Peter  began  to  feel  the  painfulness  of 
hia  situation,  and  wished  to  go  away,  or  at  any  rate 
to  be  nearer  the  door,  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat.  But 
in  order  to  conceal  his  intention  of  leaving,  he  con- 
tinued still  for  a  short  time  in  the  porch.  Accord- 
ingly, Le  went  from  the  court  or  a  u  A  ti  ,  which  en- 
closed the  house,  toward  the  porch.  In  cur  opinion, 
the  t>  Trv\ lip  refers  to  the  same  as  the  TrpoavXiop 
In  Mark  xiv.  68  (which  Meyer  denies).  It  was  then 
that,  according  to  Mark,  Peter  denied  Jesus  a  second 
time,  after  having  risen  from  warming  himself  at  the 
fire.  "  Another  maid  saw  him  (when  going  away), 
and  (following  him)  said  unto  tJiem  that  were  there 
(probably  the  guard  at  the  gate) :  This  one  was  also 
wUh  Jesus  the  Nazarene.'"  Then  the  second  distinct 
denial  ensued,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  by  the  con- 
temptuous expression :  "  /  rfo  not  know  the  man." 
The  circumstance  that  Peter  made  use  of  an  oath  is 
recorded  by  Matthew  alone.  The  particle  'in  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  confirmation  by  the  oath. 

Ver.  73.  And  after  a  while,  they  thai  stood 

by  came  and  said  to  Peter Primarily  referring 

to  those  who  had  been  at  the  gate.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  text  does  not  prevent  our  understanding 
it  to  mean,  that  in  the  interval  a  number  of  persons 
had  come  from  the  court  and  joined  the  group.  In 
fact,  according  to  Luke,  a  considerable  interval  had 
elapsed,  before  general  attention  had  been  called 
forth  and  fixed  on  Peter. — Surely  thou  also  art 
one  of  them. — An  oath  against  the  oath  of  Peter. — 
For  thy  speech  also  betrayeth  thee. — "  Beside 
other  circumstances,  by  which  the  maid  recognized 
thee.  The  pronunciation,  the  dialect,  ri  \a\la  of 
the  GaMlaeans  was  defective  in  the  utterance  of  the 
gutturals,  so  that  no  dislinction  was  perceptible  be- 
tween M ,  S ,  n .  Besides,  the  Galilteans  also  pro- 
nounced the  Ui  like  n ."  De  Wette.  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  people  of  Galilee  was  uncouth  and  in- 
distinct ;  hence  they  were  not  allowed  to  read  aloud 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  The  Talmudists  relate  a 
number  of  amusing  anecdotes  about  the  curious 
misunderstandings  occasioned  by  the  indistinctness 
of  pronunciation  in  Gahlee.     See  FriedUeb,  p.  84. 

Ver.  74.  Then  began  he. — He  meets  and  out- 
does the  asseveratio  ■  "Surely,"  used  by  the  servants, 
by  beginning  to  invoke  curses  on  himself  and  to 
iwear. 

Ver.  74.  And  immediately  a  cock  crew. De 

Wette :  "  The  statement  m  Mishna,  Baba  Kama  vii. 
7,  that  fowls  were  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  Jerusa- 
lem, is  probably  incorrect.  It  is  contrary  to  what  is 
related  in  Hieros.  JErubin,  fol.  26,  cp.  1 ;  comp. 
Lightfoot  ad  v.  84." — It  was  indeed  contrary  to  the 
Levitical  law  of  purity  to  keep  fowls  in  Jerusalem 
because  these  aiumals  pick  their  food  in  dirt  and 
mud,  and  might  thus  occasion  the  defilement  of  sa- 
crifices and  other  dedicated  offerings.  But  is  it  hke- 
ly  that  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  castle  of  Antonia 
would  care  for  such  Jewish  ordinances  ?  And  even 
with  reference  to  the  Jews,  we  read  that  the  Sanhe- 
drin  had  on  one  occasion  ordered  a  cock  to  be  stoned 
because  it  had  picked  out  the  eyes  of  a  little  child' 
and  thereby  caused  its  death.  (Sepp,  Leben  Jem  iii! 
475.) — Plinius  observes  that  the  second  crowin^  of 
Ihe  cock  (gallicinium)  took  place  durmg  the  fourth 
vratch  of  the  night.     Friedlieb,  p.  81. 

Ver.  7.'i.  Thou  wilt  thrice  deny  Me. Bengel 

oas,  m  Eifl  Gnomon,  given  the  following  satisfactory 


explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gospels  speak  onlj 
of  a  threefold  denial  on  the  part  of  Peter :  "  Ahui^a- 
iio  ad  plures  plurium  interrogation's,  facta  wno  parol 
xysmo,  pro  una  numeratur."  By  dint  of  that  pres- 
sure of  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  import  and 
spirit  of  history,  which  is  so  common  with  a  certain 
school  of  critics  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  1490),  Strauss 
and  Paulus  have  maintained  that  the  Gospels  record 
more  than  three  denials  on  the  part  of  Peter  (Paulus 
speaks  of  eight  distinct  denials).  But  a  closer  in- 
quiry shows  that  the  three  occasions  are  specially 
and  separately  enumerated  in  the  Gospels : — 

First  denial. — Immediately  on  entering  the  palace, 
John  xviu.  17,  and  on  the  charge  of  the  maid  who 
kept  the  door.  According  to  Matthew  (ver.  69),  m 
the  court ;  according  to  John  and  Mark,  at  the  fire, 
where  the  servants  warmed  themselves;  according 
to  Luke,  by  the  Ught  of  the  fire. 

Second  denial. — According  to  John's  narrative, 
Peter  was  still  standing  by  the  fire  and  warming 
himself,  probably  with  the  design  of  covering  a 
speedy  retreat  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  un- 
concern. According  to  Matthew,  he  was  now  about 
to  leave,  when  another  maid  attacked  him,  and  peo- 
ple gathered  around  him  in  the  porch.  Luke  reports 
one  of  these  bystanders  as  already  expressing  the 
general  feeling  in  the  words:  "Thou  art  also  of 
them." 

Third  denial. — Again  Peter  had  t,arried  for  some 
time  in  the  porch.  The  false  oath  which  he  had 
taken  had  allayed  the  rising  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  another  fancied  that  he  recognized  him  by 
his  Speech.  Soon  the  servants  declared  that  hia 
lipeech  betrayed  him.  Such  a  recognition  would  in- 
volve unminent  pei'il  of  life.  For,  according  to  John, 
a  relative  of  Malchus  maintained  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  the  garden  with  Jesus.  Then  Peter  began  to 
curse  and  swear,  and  immediately  the  cock  crew  (a 
second  time),  reminding  and  warning  him.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  scarcely  given  any  heed  to  tfia 
first  crowing  of  the  cock  (Mark). 

[On  the  different  accounts  of  the  threefold  denial 
of  Peter  compare  also  the  tables  in  the  Greek  and 
English  Harmonies,  Andrews'  Life  of  our  Lord,  p. 
491  sqq.,  and  the  remarks  of  Alford  on  Matt,  xxvi 
69-7B,  4th  ed.  (p.  268  sqq.).  These  minor  variations 
with  essential  coincidences  prove  the  independence 
of  the  Evangehsts  and  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
narrative.  "  Whether  we  can  arrange  them  or  not, 
being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  holy  truthfulness 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  of  the  divine  guidance  under 
which  they  wrote,  our  faith  is  in  no  way  shaken  by 
such  discrepancies.  We  value  them  rather,  as  testi- 
monies to  independence:  and  are  sure,  that  if  for 
one  moment  we  could  be  put  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  details  as  tliey  happened,  each  account 
would  find  its  justification,  and  the  reasons  of  all  the 
variations  would  disappear.  And  this  I  firmly  be- 
lieve wiU  one  day  be  the  case."  Altbrd  (p.  269,  in 
the  4th  edition,  where  he  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
corresponding  note  in  the  former  edition). — P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  picture  of  thedenial  of  the  Lord  ae  ei- 
hibited  by  the  fall  of  that  disciple  who  had  been  the 
first  to  confess  Christ,  has  its  pecuUar  and  eternal 
import  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Hence  we 
should  study  it :  1.  In  the  source  and  antecedents  of 
this  denial ;  2.  in  its  various  phases  and  stages ;  & 
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In  tbe  repentance  which  followed,  and  which  led  to 
the  only  true  and  lasting  spiritual  confession. 

2.  The  fall  of  Peter  a  significant  type  of  the  Kom- 
Ish  Church. 

8.  The  look  of  the  Lord,  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  in  its  historical  and  hi  its  eternal,  ideal  im- 
pel t  for  the  Church. 

4.  The  deep  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  Lord 
eai  sed  by  the  denial  of  Peter,  in  its  lasting  import 
for  the  Church. 

6.  Peter  went  out  into  the  black  night,  but  not 
■8  Jujas  into  the  darkness  of  despair.  Weeping 
bitterly,  he  awaited  the  dawn  of  another  and  a  better 
morning.  The  angel  of  mercy  accompanied  him  on 
that  heavy  road  to  spiritual  self-condemnation  which 
issued  in  the  death  of  liis  old  man,  more  especially 
of  liis  former  pride  and  self-confidence.  And  thus  it 
came  that  he  really  accompanied  Christ  unto  death, 
though  in  a  very  diiferent  and  much  better  sense 
than  he  had  intended.  His  repentance  had  to  be 
completed, — he  had  to  obtain  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  before  he 
could  offer  the  requisite  satisfaction  for  his  guilt  to- 
ward man  by  making  such  a  grand  confession  as 
would  efface  and  obliterate  the  offence  of  his  grand 
denial.  It  deserves  special  notice,  that  this  progress 
of  repentance  and  conversion  in  the  case  of  Peter 
may  serve  as  the  prototype  of  the  economy  of  gen- 
uine grace ;  while  this  procedure  was  reversed  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  who  wished  first  to  offer  human  satis- 
faction before  those  enemies  whose  guilt  he  had  shar- 
ed, but  who  failed,  in  that  manner,  to  come  to  Christ. 

[6.  WoKDSWOETH ;  "  Even  soon  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Communion  Peter  denied  his  Master. 
But  he  repented  and  was  pardoned.  Hence  then  we 
may  confute  the  Novatians,  who  refuse  to  restore 
^ose  who  fall  into  grievous  sin  after  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Communion.  And  St.  Peter's  sin,  and  the 
sjnsof  other  saints,  are  written  in  Holy  Scripture 
tiiat  we  may  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear ;  and  that 
when  we  fall  into  sin  we  may  repent.  The  grace 
given  in  the  Holy  Communion  was  improved  by  St. 
Peter  iuto  the  means  of  godly  repentance ;  but  it  was 
perverted  by  Judas  to  his  own  destruction.  It  was 
used  as  medicine  by  the  one ;  and  was  abused  into 
poison  by  the  other."  But  the  presence  of  Judas  at 
the  mstitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  matter  of 
critical  uncertainty  (comp.  John  versus  Luke)  and  of 
inherent  improbability.  The  weight  of  patristic  au- 
thority is  in  favor  of  his  presence ;  but  some  of  the 
best  modem  harmonists  and  commentators,  as  Meyer, 
Tisehendorf,  Robmson,  Lichtenstein,  Lange,  Wiese- 
ler,  Ellioott,  and  Andrews,  deny  it,  and  assume  that 
the  traitor  left  the  paschal  supper  before  the  institu- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  for  which  in  John's  narrative 
we  can  find  no  place  for  msertion  prior  to  the  depar- 
ture of  Judas.— P.  S.] 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PKAOTIOAL. 

Internal  connection  between  the  denial  of  Peter 
and  the  condemnation  and  injuiiea  which  Christ  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  His  enemies. — The  denial  of  a 
disciple  the  most  poignant  sorrow  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  His  confession. — The  Faithful  Witness  and 
the  unfaithful  disciple. — The  denial  of  Peter  interve- 
ning between  his  former  and  his  later  confession,  or 
different  kinds  of  confession. — The  causes  of  the  de- 
nial of  Peter:  1.  Self-exaltation  on  account  of  his 
former  confession ;  2.  a  morbid  desire  after  confes- 


sion beyond  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  his  faSth 
3.  want  of  suflBcient  maturity  for  the  confession  in 
life  and  in  deed.— The  giddiness  and  the  stumblm| 
of  Peter,  before  his  actual  fall :  1.  He  underrated  and 
neglected  the  warnings  of  Jesus ;  2.  he  exalted  him- 
self above  his  fellow-disciples;  3.  he  nealected  th« 
proper  preparation  by  watching  and  prayer;  4.  he 
voluntarily  and  presumptuously  rushed  into  danger 
— How  it  deserves  special  notice,  in  the  fall  of  Peter, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  come  forward  as  a  witnesi 
for  Christ  with  a  conscience  that  was  not  void  of 
blame  and  offence. — The  sad  after-history  of  the 
sword  assault  upon  Malchus ;  or,  how  frequently 
times  of  fanatical  defence  of  the  faith  are  followed 
by  seasons  of  open  denial. — How  it  could  come  to 
pass  that  a  poor  maid,  standing  at  the  gate,  could 
terrify  into  a  denial  him  to  whom  t'ue  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  promised. — The  triumph 
of  the  i'ear  of  man  over  that  of  God  the  source  of  de- 
nial.— He  who  tempts  the  Lord  is  on  the  way  to  de- 
ny Him. — The  fatal  boldness  which  rushes  iuto  the 
battle-field  without  having  been  sent :  1.  Its  portrai- 
ture as  here  presented :  it  wants  a  proper  call,  pro 
per  weapons,  and  proper  spiritual  courage.  2.  ltd 
fate:  despondency,  defeat,  and  the  most  imminent 
peril  of  soul. — How  those  who  confess  Jesus  have  to 
endure  the  most  varied  temptations  to  deny  Hun. — 
How  the  chUdren  of  the  world  and  the  ministers  of 
darkness  combine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  evil  one,  to 
change  our  confession  into  a  denial  of  Christ. — The 
unfailing  mark  of  the  disciples  in  their  language  and 
tone,  also  the  indication  of  their  fate :  1.  It  is  to 
their  highest  spiritual  benefit,  if  they  are  faithful ;  2. 
or,  again,  to  their  shame  and  confusion,  when  they 
turn  aside  from  the  Lord. — The  gradation  of  guilt  in 
the  denial  of  Peter :  1.  Ambiguous  evasion  (a  sup- 
posed unimportant  falsehood) ;  2,  distinct  denial  with 
a  false  oath :  "  I  know  hot  the  man  "  (contemptuous 
ly) ;  3.  awful  abjuration,  with  solemn  imprecations 
upon  himself — Every  ban  pronounced  upon  genuine 
Christians,  an  imprecation,  in  confirmation  of  the  de- 
nial of  Christ. — Peter  did  not  wish  to  forsake  the 
Lord,  but  he  would  fain  have  attempted  to  save  both 
Jesus  and  himself  by  crafty  policy. — In  his  view, 
everything  formed  part  of  this  policy :  the  evasion, 
the  false  oath,  and  even  the  imprecations,  were  in- 
tended to  carry  out  this  plan. — How,  as  "  the  Faith- 
ful Witness,"  the  Lord  has  expiated  even  the  denials 
of  His  honest  disciples,  into  which  they  have  fallen 
through  weakness. — How  the  faithfulness  of  Chript 
alone  restores  the  unfaithful  servant  from  imminent 
judgment :  1.  Only  His  faithfulness :  (a)  in  His  gra^ 
clous  warning;  (b)  in  His  look  of  compassion  and 
love ;  (c)  in  giving  that  warning  and  rousing  sign  (the 
crowing  of  the  cock) ;  (rf)  in  His  readiness  to  restore 
again  the  fallen  disciple.  2.  Blessed  effects  of  that 
faithfuhiess  on  the  part  of  Jesus:  "He  went  out, 
and  wept  bitterly."— The  warning  tokens  m  nature, 
as  accompanying  the  warning  and  rousing  voice  of 
the  Spirit. — The  repentance  of  Peter  a  constant  call 
to  repentance  in  the  Church.— The  marks  of  genume 
repentance :  1.  All  the  pride  of  self-righteousness 
ceases  and  is  given  up ;  2.  it  is  connected  with  a 
going  out  from  the  world ;  3.  it  is  characterized  by  a 
going  forth  with  tears  through  night  to  light.— Bitter 
weeping,  or  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  the  evidf  nca 
of  reconciling  grace. — How  the  humiliation  of  the 
heart  and  the  grace  of  our  God  always  meet  as  eye 
to  eye :  1.  True  humiliation  and  humility  find  na 
other  restmg-plaee  than  the  loftiest  height,  even  the 
grace  of  God ;  2.  the  grace  of  God  descends  and  rests 
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only  in  the  lowest  depth,  even  the  broken  and  con- 
trite heart. — Divine  grace  transforming  the  fall  of 
Peter,  as  formerly  that  of  David,  into  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  genuine  and  thorough  conversion. — Will 
the  so-called  Romish  Peter  ever  go  forth  from  the 
palace  of  the  high-priest,  where  he  has  denied  Jesus, 
to  weep  bitterly  ? 

Starke :  —  Hedinger ;  8elf-confidence  and  pre- 
Bumption  bring  sorrow. — ilarginal  Note  hy  Luther : 
Peter  may  have  thought  that  his  untruth  could  not 
jijure  any  person,  while  it  might  profit  him  and  in- 
sure his  safety,  and  hence  that  it  was  lawful,  or  at 
least  a  matter  of  small  moment;  but  he  soon  ex- 
perienced what  consequences  the  commencement  of 
sin  entailed. — Canslein:  The  fear  of  death. — Zemus: 
Observe  how  sin  grows  and  increases  when  it  is  not 
resisted.  Therefore,  be  very  careful  to  resist  it  in  its 
commencement. — To  stumble  is  human,  to  rise  again 
Christian,  to  persevere  in  sin  is  devilish. 

lAsco: — The  denial  of  Peter. — 1.  Its  source,  (a) 
Its  more  remote  occasion :  (aa)  transgression  of  the 
injunction  of  Jesus,  John  xiii.  36 ;  (bb)  neglect  of 
the  admonition.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  (b)  Its  deeper 
ground :  [aa)  unbelief  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ver. 
36  ;  {bb)  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  love  to  Je- 
sus and  in  his  own  firmness  of  will ;  (cc)  proud  pre- 
sumption in  the  midst  of  danger.  2.  The  denial  it- 
self (a)  Manifestation  of  his  fear  of  man,  thought- 
less haste,  and  impotence,  (b)  Starting-point :  a  lie. 
(c)  Gradual  and  increasing  development:  at  first 
merely  a  denial,  then  a  false  oath,  and  at  last  impre- 
cations upon  himself.  8.  The  conversion,  (a)  The 
crowing  of  a  cock  and  the  look  of  Jesus  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  real  state  of  matters.  (6)  He  per- 
ceives the  truthfulness  and  faithfulness  of  Jesus,  and 
his  own  wealaiess.  (c)  Godly  sorrow  and  repentance. 
— Thus  we  also  learn  from  this  history,  how  a  man 
may  be  restored  after  having  sadly  declined  and 
fallen  into  grievous  sin. 

Heubner  : — Peter  was  hero  in  the  midst  of  a  mul- 
titude of  the  ungodly. — The  disciples  of  Christ  can- 
not be  long  hid  when  among  the  men  of  this  world. 
— Isa.  six.  18 :  the  language  of  Canaan. — The  more 
poignant  our  repentance,  the  more  sweet  and  precious 
afterward  the  enjoyment  of  grace. — Wherein  consist- 
ed the  denial  of  Peter  ?  1.  It  was  not  a  determined 
denial  of  the  heart,  nor  a  final  or  thorough  renuncia- 
tion of  Jesus ;  2.  it  was  a  concealment  of  his  faith 
and  allegiance,  a  denial  of  his  discipleship. — Survey 
of  the  conduct  of  Peter ;  1.  It  involved  deep  guilt ; 
2.  grade  of  that  guilt — (a)  not  a  sin  of  maUcious  in- 
tent, (6)  but  of  weakness. — In  the  sin  of  Peter,  Jesus 
had  to  bear  our  hmnan  weaknesses. — Application :  1. 
The  fall  of  Peter  reminds  us  of  the  weakness  of  our 
own  hearts,  against  which  we  must  always  be  on  our 
guard,  despite  our  bettor  feelings  and  aspirations :  2. 
a  call  to  self-examination ;  8.  we  must  learn  to  place 
our  whole  confidence  in  the  grace  and  intercession 
of  Jesus.     Hold  fast  your  faith. 

Braune : — Even  down  to  the  maid  who  guarded 
the  gate,  the  servants  of  the  high-priest  were  involved 
m  the  sin  and  injury  committed  against  the  Saviour. 
— Peter  wished  to  do  better  than  the  other  disciples, 
who  all  forsook  Jesus  and  fled,  but  fell  lower  than 
they. — The  world  knows  well  how  to  remind  us  of 
Buch  sword-cut,  or  how  to  avenge  supposed  or  real 
injury. — These  Jewish  servants  seem  to  have  been 
proud  of  their  pure  pronunciation  of  the  language ; 
similarly,  most  of  us  try  to  shine  and  to  outshine 
tihers. — After  that,  Peter  also  strengthened  his  bre- 
thren, as  the  Lord  commanded  him.—  Godly  sorrow 


worketh,  etc. — From  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  forgire 
ness  of  sin. 

If.  Midler: — Peter  warms  his  hands  and  feet, 
while  in  the  meantime,  however,  the  heart  freezes  so 
far  as  the  love  of  Jesus  is  concerned. — If  a  man  for 
sakes  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  calls  him  to  walk, 
and  seems  to  slink  into  corners,  etc.,  he  is  outside  of 
God's  protection,  and  the  devil  has  power  over  him 
— If  tliy  foot  offend  thee,  etc. — He  who  warms  him- 
self by  the  fire  of  the  ungodly,  will  deny  Christ  along 
with  the  ungodly. — Aldfeld : — He  that  walks  in  hia 
own  strength,  will  assuredly  meet  with  a  speedy  fall. 
— Kapff: — Why  did  Peter  recover  from  his  fall,  and 
not  Judas?  1.  Because  their  sins  diifered;  2.  bf 
cause  their  repentance  differed. 

[QcESNEL : — Every  one  carries  in  him  the  jiossi 
bility  of  renouncing  Christ. — There  is  nothing  on 
which  we  can  depend  but  the  grace  of  God. — One 
temptation  unresisted  seldom  fails  of  bringing  on  an- 
other and  a  third. — Peter  joins  perjury  to  infidelity. 
Let  the  example  of  an  apostle  make  us  tremble. — A 
small  matter  (a  mean  servant)  makes  us  fall  when 
God  does  not  support  us ;  a  small  matter  (the  crow 
ing  of  a  cock)  raises  us  again,  when  His  grace  makes 
use  of  it.— P.  S.] 

[BtJKKiTT : — The  denial  of  Peter  :  1.  The  sin :  (o) 
a  lie;  (6)  an  oath  (perjury);  (c)  an  anathema  and 
curse.  2.  The  occasion  of  it:  (a)  Peter  followed 
Christ  afar  off,  from  fear  and  frailty ;  (b)  he  kept 
bad  company  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  (c)  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  stand- 
ing. 8.  The  repetition  of  the  sin.  If  we  yield  to 
one  temptation,  Satan  will  assault  us  with  more,  and 
stronger :  progress  from  bare  denial  to  perjury  and 
thus  to  imprecation.  4.  The  aggravating  circum- 
stances :  (a)  the  person  thus  falling,  a  disciple,  an 
apostle,  the  chief  apostle,  a  special  favorite  of  Christ ; 
(I)  the  person  denied,  his  Master,  his  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  who  just  before  had  washed  his  feet  and 
given  him  the  sacrament ;  (c)  the  company  of  high- 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  elders,  and  their  servants 
before  whom  Peter  denied  his  Master;  id)  the  time 
of  the  denial,  but  a  few  hours  after  the  communion; 
[e)  the  smalhiess  of  the  temptation :  a  mere  question 
of  a  servant  girl,  a  door-keeper.  Ah,  Peter,  how 
unlike  thyself  art  thou  at  this  time,  not  a  rock,  but  a 
reed,  a  pillar  blown  down  by  a  woman's  breath.  0 
frail  humanity,  whose  strength  is  weakness ! — In 
most  of  the  saints'  falls  recorded  in  Scripture,  eiiher 
the  first  inciters  or  the  accidental  occasions  were  wo- 
men. Adam,  Lot,  Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Peter. 
A  weak  creature  may  be  a  strong  tempter. — The  re- 
covery and  repentance  of  Peter ;  1.  Its  suddenness. 
His  sin  was  hasty  and  sudden  under  a  violent  pas- 
sion of  fear,  contrary  to  his  settled  purpose,  and 
hence  much  sooner  repented  of.  2.  The  means  of 
his  repentance:  (a)  the  crowing  of  a  cock;  (ft) 
Christ's  looking  upon  Peter  with  an  eye  of  mercy 
and  pity  which  melted  his  heart  and  dissolved  it  into 
tears  ;  (e)  Peter's  remembrance  of  Christ's  prediction 
with  a  close  application  of  it  to  his  conscience.  The 
manner  of  his  repentance :  (a)  it  was  secret,  he  went 
out  (vere  dolei  qui  sine  teste  dolet ;  soUtariness  is  most 
agreeable  to  an  afflicted  spirit) ;  (6)  sincere,  lie  wept 
bitterly ;  (c)  lasting  and  abiding,  showing  its  effect 
on  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  Peter.  "History 
(tradition)  reports,  that  ever  after,  when  St.  Peter 
heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  he  fell  upon  his  kneea 
and  mouroed ;  others  say,  that  he  was  wont  to  risj 
at  midnight  and  spend  the  time  in  pimitent  devotion 
between  cock-crowing  and  day-light.    And  the  P» 
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pistil,  wh.-  lo  •«  to  turn  everything  into  superstition, 
began  that  practice  of  sotting  a  code  upon  the  top 
of  towers,  and  steeples,  and  chimneys,  to  put  the  peo- 
ple in  mind  of  this  sin  of  Peter  and  his  repentanoe 
by  that  signal."  (d)  The  repentance  of  Peter  was 
attended  with  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  service 
of  Cbriat  to  the  end  of  his  life.— P.  S.] 

[S'.milar  reflections  and  improvements  in  Mat- 
IHEW  Henry,  Gill,  Doddkidge,  A.  Clarke,  Th. 
Bcorr,  and  other  practical  English  commentators. 
Wo  add  the  'ast  of  the  '  Practical  Observations  "  of 


Thomas  Scott  :  "  If  any  have  fallen  even  in  the  mo^ 
dreadful  manner,  let  them  think  of  Peter's  recoverj 
lud  not  despair ;  and  let  thera  recollect  the  worcM 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  their  own  sins ;  that  their  tears, 
confessions,  and  humiliations  may  be  mingled  witl 
hope.  And  let  us  all  frequently  remember  our  paa 
follies,  and  manifold  instances  of  ingratitnde,  that 
we  may  learn  watchfulness,  humility,  caution,  «p.i 
compassion  for  the  tempted  and  fallen,  by  the  exp& 
rierre  of  our  own  numerous  mistakes,  sins,  and  re 
coveries." — P.  S.] 


EIGHTH    SECTION". 

JESUS  AND   HIS  BETRAYER.— JUDAS  AND  THE   HIGH-PKIESTS. 


Ohaptee  XXVIL  1-10. 

(Mark  XV.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  66-xxiii.  1 ;  John  xviii.  28.) 

1         When  [But,  8c]  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and  [the,  ot]  elders  ot 
1  the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death :  And  when  they  had  bound 
i  him,  they  led  him  away,  and  delivered  him   to  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.'     Then 
Jiidas,  which  [who]  had  betrayed'  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself  [regretting,  jacTa/xfA.7;^ci's],'  and  brought  again  [brought  back]  the  thirty 'pieces 
•t  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  [the]  elders,  Saying,  1  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  be- 
trayed the  innocent^  blood   [I  sinned,  or  erred,  in   betraying  innocent  blood,  ^/xaproi 
irapaSoiis  at/xa  aduiov].^     And  they  said.  What  is  that  [it]  to  us?  see  thou  to  that  [it]. 

5  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed  [withdrew,  or  isolat- 

6  ed  himself,  av^x'^PV'^^V  ^^'^  went  [away  hence]  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief 
priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said.  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 

7  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.     And  they  took  counsel,  and  bough',  with  them  the 

8  potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in.     Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood, 

9  unto  this  day.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  whicli  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  [Jeremiah] '  the 
prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was 
valued   [priced],'  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value  [priced,  Gen.  xxxvii, 

0  28;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13;  Jer.  xviii.  1;  xix.  11;  xxxii.  6  fl'.]  ;  And  gave  them  for  the 
potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me  [to  me].' 

^  Ter.  2.— [T  ^  rjye  ^6v  tj  here  ^  ^tt  ir  pntr  o  s ,  procurator,  which  was  the  proper  official  character  and  ti  tie  oi 
Piiate;  but  r}y€fi(t)V  is  a  more  general  term  which  applies  to  prnconsnls,  legates,  or  procui-ators.  HeDce  gorerti^yr 
may  be  retained.  Valerate  and  Beza  traoslate;  prm^idi  (but  this  title  belonged  to  the  President  of  Syria  (Lnke  ii.  2),  Pi- 
late's superior);  Castalio;  prmtori  (in  the  wider  acceptation  of  early  Eoman  history);  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  CraDn]er, 
Genevan,  Bishops' :  deputy  (but  this  is  used  for  d  iv  6  o  tt  a  r  o  v ,  proconsul,  in  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12 ;  xviii.  12 ;  six.  3S) ; 
Jampbetl :  procwrator  (correct,  but  not  so  generally  intelligible  as  governory,  Luther:  Landpjieger ;  Ewcld  and  Lange: 
Statthalttr—'P.  8.] 

^  Vgi".  3. — riapaSoiis  according  to  B.,  L.,  cursive  MS3.,  Lachmann,  [and  Tregelles.  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain 
the  usuai  reading :   Trapa  5 1  5ojis.] 

"  Ver.  S. — [It  is  worth  while  to  mark  in  the  translation  the  difference  between  ix€rnijL4\o/.i.aiy  to  change  one's  care, 
w\^  fxcT  upo  eUy  to  change  on^s  mind  or  purpose,  and  thus  between  the  repentance  of  Peter,  who  abhorred  the  cause 
his  Bin.  and  the  remorse  of  Judas,  who  shrunk  back  from  the  effect;  or  the  godly  sorrow  which  leads  to  life,  and  the  world 
ly  regret  wh;oli  leads  to  death. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  4  — In  place  of  o.B\cov  [innocent^  some  manuscripts  and  translations  read  ZiKo.i.ov  {righteous),  which  ha< 
too  little  authority. 

*  Ver.  4.— [So  in  accordance  with  the  concise  earnestness  of  the  Greek,  and  the  state  of  Judas.  "The  fewer  words  th« 
bwtter."  Similarly  Ewald:  Jch  sundigie  ubergebend  [better:  'cerrathend^  unschuCdiges  Blv%  and  Conant:  /  sinned, 
etc.  But  Lange :  Jch  habe  gefehli,  etc.,  I  erred  ;  Luther  :  Ich  hahe  i'tbel  gethuv,  I  did  erU,  which  draws  a  nice  distinc- 
tion between  blundering  and  sinning,  and  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  case  of  Judas,  who,  like  Cain  and  Saul,  had  nc 
feal  sense  of  sin  itself  in  its  horrible  guilt  and  enornvity,  and  hence  no  true  repentance,  but  shrunk  back  in  dismay  frow 
the  consequences  of  sin.  The  Greek  ^^laprov^  however,  admits  of  both  translations.  Comp.  Lange's  E^^-eg.  Note* 
iJoverdale  correctly  omit"  t>i.i  article  before  invocent,  but  the  other  older  English  Versions  unmeaningly  prefix  it.-  P.  B.] 
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*  Ver,  6.— [Lange  lays  stress  on  afevcS/jTjiTe,  and  translates:  eog  Hch  &ur&ck  (ei^isiedle^^ch  in  die  Cede).  See  hV 
mceg  Jfotes.— P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  9.— Jeremiah  Is  left  out  by  several  cnrsWe  MS8.  and  in  the  Syriae  and  Persian  transktions.  Cod.  22,  and  otberii 
lEsd  Zax^^plov.  [Cod.  23  is  an  inferior  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  can  therefore  hardly  claim  ^any  authoritj 
On  the  difficulty  of  the  true  reading,  6ee  the  Fiteg.  Note^.—P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  9.~-[So  Conant,  who  substitutes  priced  fur  valued,  to  retain  the  verbal  correspondence  between  price  and 
pr4c«/Z  as  in  the  Greek  T^f  ti^tjv  tuv  t  €t  ljj.t] /j.€  i^  ou.  Comp.  Ewald,  who  translates:  den  Schaie  dee  GescXSia- 
ten,  welchen.  scfidizien,  etc — P.  8.] 

*  V«r.  10.— [2  vv  ^T  a^4  f^-oij  either  appoin/ed  to  me,  as  Scrivener  and  Conant  propose,  or  commanded  me,  it 
Coverdalo  has  it.  The  appointed  me  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  susceptible  of  another  meaning.  Thus  correct  eh, 
rsvUL  16.— P.  S.] 

scarcely  probable  that  they  would  have  conducted 
Him,  with  such  formalities,  from  the  prison-chamber 
to  the  upper  hall  of  the  high-priest's  palace,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  in  the  Gaziih  (the  council-hall  on  the 
temple-mountain).  See  Friedlieb,  p-  97  (who,  how- 
ever, questions  the  correctness  of  this  statement). 
At  any  rate,  it  would  appear  indispensable  that  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  should  assemble 
on  the  temple-mountain  "  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1786). 
On  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  the  Sanhedrin  met  ir  an 
uncovered  space,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  court  of  the  women,  and  not  in  the 
Gazith.  ]ji  ordinary  circumstances,  judicial  matters 
were  not  carried  on  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  "  Hence, 
notwithstanding  the  studied  semblance  of  legality,  tlte 
whole  procedure  was  characterized  by  irregularity  and 
violence."   Wichelbaus,  p.  211. 

To  put  Him  to  death. — The  resolution  had 
been  finally  taken  during  the  night,  and  their  pres- 
ent object  was  to  put  that  sentence  and  the  charge 
against  Jesus  into  proper  form,  as  a  means  toward 
the  end  in  view. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  they  had  hound  Him, 
they  led  Him  away. — They  bound  Him,  even 
when  they  first  seized  Him  (xxvi.  50  ;  John  xviii.  12). 
These  fetters  He  also  still  bore  when  led  from  Annas 
to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  24).  They  seem  to  have 
been  removed  during  His  examination  before  Caia- 
phas. After  that  they  appear  to  have  been  again  put 
upon  the  Lord.  Now  they  proceed  in  a  body  (Luke) 
to  hand  over  to  the  Roman  procurator  Him  whom 
they  had  condemned.  They  calculated  upon  produc- 
ing, by  their  formal  procession  in  a  body,  bo  early  In 
the  morning,  and  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
the  impression  that  Jesus  had  committed  some  fear- 
ful and  unheard-of  crime.  For  this  purpose  they 
now  put  Him  again  in  fetters.  Besides,  this  earl) 
and  pompous  procession  would  tend  to  terrify  tlife 
friends  of  Jesus  among  the  people,  and  to  anticipale 
any  possible  movement  in  His  favor.  If  Pilate  had 
once  sentenced  Jesus,  there  would  be  less  cause  for 
apprehension  on  the  score  of  a  popular  tumult.  "  The 
procession  of  the  Sanhedrin  passed  from  the  council- 
chamber  across  the  temple-mountain,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  toward  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which 
lay  at  the  northern  base  of  the  temple-mountain.  Ae 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  was  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Upper  City,  or  of  Mount  Won, 
and  a  lofty  archway  led  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
paeon,  connecting  the  temple-mountain  with  Mount 
Zion,  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  may,  before  that, 
have  been  brought  in  formal  procession  across  this 
high  archway  into  the  council-chamber  on  the  tem- 
ple-mount. As  we  may  assume  that  Herod,  the  rulei 
of  Galilee,  resided,  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem,  ii 
the  palace  of  Herod,  which  also  stood  on  the  northen 
slope  of  Mount  Zion,  Jesus  must  afterward  have  again 
been  led  from  the  hall  of  judgment,  on  the  temple 
mount,  across  that  archway  and  batik — a  BpectaoJf 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  When  the  morning  was  come. — The 
lormal  meeting  of  the  council  must  have  taken  place 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  night  of  His 
betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  high-priests  was  past, 
and  the  morning  of  His  betrayal  to  the  Gentiles  had 
dawned.  The  deed,  commenced  in  the  night,  was 
suflSciently  developed  and  matured  to  be  finished  in 
clear  day-hght. — All  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  took  counsel. — This  meet- 
ing of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  Luke  describes  in  his 
Gospel,  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to  meet  all 
the  forms  of  law,  and  definitely  to  express  the  grounds 
of  the  charge  against  Jesus.  But,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  served  to  cover 
those  violations  of  the  law  into  which  their  reckless 
fanaticism  had  hurried  them.  One  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  the  Sanhedrin  now  was,  to  present  the 
charge  in  such  a,  light  as  to  oblige  Pilate  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death.  Accordingly,  they  agreed 
on  the  following  course  of  procedure :  1 .  They  de- 
manded the  absolute  confirmation  of  their  own  sen- 
tence, without  further  inquiry  into  their  proceedings 
(John  xviii.  SO).  2.  Failing  to  obtain  th'S,  they  ac- 
cused Jesus  as  King  of  the  Jews,  i.  v.,  as  Messiah,  in 
the  ambiguous,  semi-religious  and  semi-poUtical  sense 
of  that  title.  3.  When  (according  to  John)  Jesus  re- 
pudiated the  political  character  of  His  kingdom,  they 
preferred  against  Him  the  charge  of  making  the  re- 
ligious claim  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  as 
the  eifect  of  this  accusation  proved  the  very  opposite 
from  what  they  had  expected,  they  returned  to  the 
political  charge,  now  threatening  Pilate  with  laying 
before  the  Emperor  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  made 
Himself  a  king.  No  doubt  the  general  outline  of 
this 'procedure  was  planned  and  sketched  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Sanhedrin.  Of  course,  they  could  not  have 
foreseen  that  Pilate  himself  would  offer  them  the 
means  to  overcome  his  opposition,  by  setting  Jesus 
and  Barabbas  before  them  on  the  same  level. — AU 
the  priests,  elders,  and  scribes [Matthew  men- 
tions only  the  first  two  of  these  three  classes,  but 
Luke,  ch.  xxii.  66,  adds  also  the  scribes. — P.  S.]  "  Be- 
sides their  common  hatred,  each  of  these  three  estates 
nad  their  own  special  motive  for  hostility  to  the  Lord. 
The  priests  were  indignant  that  He  should  lay  greater 
stress  on  obedience  than  on  sacrifice ;  the  elders  were 
offended  that  He  judged  traditionalism  by  the  stand- 
ard of  revelation ;  the  scribes,  that  He  contended 
against  the  service  of  the  letter  by  the  spirit  of  the 
word.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  had  they  felt 
their  prejudices  shocked,  and  their  ambition  and 
pride  humbled.  At  last  the  hour  of  revenge  had 
come.  Thus  they  led  Him  before  their  supreme 
couuciL  The  language  used  by  Luke  (xxii.  66) 
seems  to  imply  that  they  led  Jesus,  in  formal  proces- 
sion, from  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  into  the 
loimcil-chamber,  on  the  area  of  the  temple.    It  is 
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of  ignominy  and  woe."    (From  the  author's  Lehen 
Jem,  ii.  3,  p.  1602.) 

And  delivered  Him. — The  original  Trape'Sw- 
Kav  contains  an  allusion  to  the  second  great  betray- 
al of  the  Saviour.  "  After  Judea  became  a  Roman 
province  (upon  the  deposition  of  King  Archelaus), 
the  Sanhedrin  no  longer  possessed  the  jus  gladii. 
Comp.  John  xviii.  31."   Meyer. 

Pontius  Pilate. — The  sixth  Roman  procurator 
of  Judaea,  and  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus.  He  held 
this  office  for  ten  years  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
oeror  Tiberius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviil.  4,  2).  His  arbi- 
trary conduct,  however,  led  to  repeated  risings  of  the 
Jews,  which  he  suppressed  by  bloody  measures  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xviii.  3,  1 ;  J*e  Bello  Jud.  ii.  9,  2).  He 
was  accused  before  Vitellius,  the  Prasses  of  Syria, 
who  deposed  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  before 
the  Emperor  for  his  administration.  He  was  proba- 
bly deposed  from  his  office  the  same  year  as  Caiaphas 
from  the  priesthood — in  36  p.  C.  (ser.  Dion.).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecclis.  ii.  7,  and  the  Chronic. 
of  the  first  year  of  Cajus,  he  committed  suicide  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Cajus  CaMgula.  The  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Jews  was  affected  by  their  fanat- 
icism on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  his  proud 
contempt  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  affords  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  that  antagonism  between  the 
Roman  and  heathen  spirit  of  the  world  and  Jewish 
fanaticism  which,  under  the  administration  of  his 
successors,  attained  such  immense  proportions,  and 
at  last  burst  forth  in  open  war  for  independence. 
The  bitter  and  derisive  contemptuousness  which  he 
ever  and  again  displayed,  led  to  frequent  conflicts 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  obstinate 
determination  and  cunning  of  the  latter  generally  se- 
cured the  victory.  This  aversion  to  the  Jews  made 
it  easier  for  him  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  cause 
of  Jesus.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  moral  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  religious 
awe  which  the  mysterious  reUgious  character  of  the 
Messiah  evoked,  and  the  warning  of  his  wife.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  made  unmistakable 
efforts  to  withdraw  Jesus  from  the  vengeance  of  His 
enemies,  whose  minds  and  motives  he  easily  read,  or 
at  least  sought  to  avoid  having  any  part  in  His  con- 
deomation.  Hence  he  sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  placed 
Him  side  by  side  with  Barabbas,  solemnly  washed 
his  hands,  presented  Him  to  the  people  after  He  had 
been  scourged,  etc.  But  he  was  too  weak  and  un- 
righteous to  pronounce  what  he  must  have  felt  a 
righteous  sentence,  and  boldly  to  adhere  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  instead  of  resorting  to  these  numer- 
ous paltry  devices.  Hence  also  his  carnal  and  devU- 
ish  wisdom  was  overmatched  by  the  superior  cunning 
and  skill  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Pilate  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  complete  unbehef,  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  morally  impotent  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  According  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  Pilate  was  guilty,  but  his  sin  was 
less  than  that  of  the  priesthood  which  had  delivered 
the  Christ  into  his  hands  (John  six.  11).  Ordinarily, 
Pilate  appears  not  to  have  been  so  yielding.  Philo, 
legalia  ad  Oaj. :  "  His  disposition  was  unyielding,  nor 
was  he  moved  to  leniency  toward  daring  malefactors." 
For  the  literature  and  history  of  Pilate,  comp.  Danz, 
Univ.  Worterbuch,  sub  Pontius  Pilate.  On  the  de- 
fence set  up  by  some  writers  for  Pilate,  see  Heub- 
uer,  Com.  p.  434,  note.  See  also  especially,  Lavater, 
'^Poniita  Pilate,  or  JSuman  Character  in  all  its 
fhaees."  Winer,  art.  Pilate  [and  other  Bibl.  En- 
cynlop.]     The  aponryphal  tales  connected  with  Pi- 


late are  recorded  in  the  'Mcto  Pilati."  Tliey  aw 
of  a  twofold  character :  1.  Such  aa  were  invented  br 
Christians  ;  2.  such  as  were  of  heathen  origin,  defam" , 
atory  in  their  nature,  circulated  in  the  schools  bj 
order  of  Maximinus  about  the  year  311.  See  Heub 
ner,  p.  427.  The  introduction  of  "  Pontius  Pilate  ' 
in  the  Creed  shows  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Churtl 
he  was  regarded  as  representing  the  ancient  world, 
and  in  general  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

The  governor,  riye/iSvi, — the  more  generaa 
term.  The  more  special  designation  of  the  ofiic' 
was  eTTtTpoTTcs,  procurator.  Winer;  "The  offi- 
cial title  of  procurator  or  eparch  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  administration — commonly  Roman  knighta 
— who  were  appointed  along  with  the  governors  both 
of  imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  treas- 
ury, and  to  decide  on  all  legal  questions  connected 
with  this  department.  Occasionally  they  occupied 
the  place  of  governor  in  smaller  provinces,  or  in  dis- 
tricts which  had  been  conjoined  with  larger  prov- 
inces, but  were  separately  administered,  when  thej 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  in  thcii 
district  and  administered  the  law  even  in  crimina 
cases ;  the  president  of  the  province  retaining,  how 
ever,  the  superintendence  of  such  administration,  and 
being  empowered  to  receive  and  hear  accusations 
against  the  procurator.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
6,  2  ;  XX.  6,  2 ;  Bell,  Jud.  ii.  14,  3." — After  the  ban- 
ishment of  Archelaus  (six  years  after  Christ),  when 
Judaea  and  Samaria  were  conjoined  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  the  govermnent  of  Palestine  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  procurator.  This  governor  of  Pales- 
tine generally  resided  at  Caesarea,  by  the  sea ;  but 
during  the  Passover  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  male  population  of  the  whole  country  flocked, 
and  where  it  was  his  duty  not  only  to  preserve  order, 
but  also  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  power.  If  the 
presidents  of  Syria  were  in  Palestine,  they,  of  course, 
exercised  sovereignty  in  the  country.  In  regard  to 
succession  of  the  procurators,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  from  41-44,  see  Wi- 
ner, art.  Procurator,  and  K.  von  Raumer's  Palestine, 
p.  338  et  seq. 

Ver.  3.  Then  Judas  . .  .  when  he  saw. — He 
might  readily  learn  that  Jesus  had  been  condemned. 
But  he  also  saw  it,  from  the  procession  in  which  the 
Pharisees  conducted  Jesus  to  Pilate,  which  could 
have  no  other  object  than  to  secure  His  condemna- 
tion.— Repented  himself  (regretted,  felt  sor- 
row, remorse).* — This  repentance  was  not  genu- 
ine, as  occasioned  by  the  consequences  of  his  deed, 
but  false,  as  caused  by  these  consequences,  and  these 
alone.  It  seems,  then,  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
such  an  issue.  This  circumstance  has  frequently 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  idea,  that  the  object 
of  Judas  in  betraying  the  Lord  had  been  to  induce 
Him  to  display  His  majesty  and  glory  as  the  Messiah. 
But  in  that  case  we  would  have  expected  that  his  re- 
pentance would  lead  him  now  to  cling  to  Jesus.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  expected  that,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, so  now,  Jesus  would  miraculously  deUver  Him 
self  from  the  power  of  His  enemies ;  and  that  in  any 
case  he  would  have  his  own  honor  promoted  by  the 
turn  things  would  take  {see  above).  Moreover,  bj 
the  very  fact,  that  after  His  betrayal  Jesus  suiTcn- 
dered  Himself  unto  death,  Judas  was  filled  with  ter- 
ror and  anguish,  seeing  in  this  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  prediction,  and  an  indi(!ation  that  aU  Rii 

»  [Comp.  Crit  Note  on  ver.  3,  p.  601.— P.  B.] 
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s'.her  sayings,  notably  that  concerning  His  betrayer, 
v>  ould  also  be  fulfilled.  Reckoning  in  his  own  mean 
.  R  ay,  Judas  expected  an  ordinary  result ;  and  the  fact 
that  all  his  anticipations  proTed  so  utterly  false,  and 
the  issue  proved  so  entirely  extraordinary,  filled  his 
mind  with  awe. 

And  brought  back  the  thiity  pieces  of  sil- 
ver.— The  way  of  spurious  penitence  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  genuine  repentance  of  Peter.  His  first 
disposition  is  to  attempt  some  outward  rectification 
of  his  deed  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  previous  hu- 
miliation before  God,  and  seeking  of  refuge  with 
Him.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also  a  question 
whether  he  did  not  also  entertain  the  hope  of  a  still 
higher  reward  for  his  betrayal.  The  second  stage 
and  feature  is  expressed  in  the  word  ij'ex'"P')'^f> 
the  force  of  which  is  too  little  understood  [and  not 
adequately  rendered  in  our  authorized  version  by 
"  he  departed"^  It  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  "  he 
retired  or  withdrew "  into  solitude — desolation,  a 
desert  place — "  and  went  away  thence  and  hanged 
himself." — The  third  stage  was  that  of  absolute  de- 
spair. The  precise  time  when  Judas  brought  back 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is  not  mentioned.  But 
from  the  circumstance  that  Matthew  cormeots  it  with 
the  leading  away  of  Jesus  unto  Pilate,  we  infer  that 
he  approached  the  priests  and  elders  during  the  time 
of  their  appeal  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  the  trans- 
actions coimected  with  it.  We  can  readily  conceive 
that  many  opportunities  for  this  may  have  offered, 
when  they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, during  the  examination  before  Herod. 

Ver.  4.  I  (have)  erred.* — Luther  translates 
ij^ipTor  here:  I  have  done  (did)  evil;  de  Wette 
fas  the  authorized  Engl.  Version] :  I  have  sinned. 
The  word  bears  either  construction.  Accordingly, 
we  prefer  rendering  it,  I  (have)  erred,  which  seems  to 
express  the  mind  and  the  views  of  Judas  more  fully. 
The  desire  to  make  his  guilt  appear  as  small  as  pos- 
sible is  also  evident  from  the  explanation  which  he 
offers  of  his  conduct. — In  that  I  betrayed  inno- 
cent blood,  i.  e.,  that  by  my  betrayal  I  have  caused 
the  bloody  death  of  one  who  is  innocent.  This  ad- 
mission may  be  taken  as  a  grand  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  which  must  be  added  to 
that  of  Pilate,  and  to  the  indirect  testimony  of  the 
Sanhedrin  itself,  which  could  prefer  no  other  accusa- 
tion against  Jesus  than  that  He  had  designated  Him- 
self the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God.  If  Judas  could 
have  recalled  any  circumstance,  however  trifling,  which 
might  have  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Lord,  we  may 
readily  believe  he  would  gladly  have  appeased  his 
conscience  in  that  manner.  Still  this  declaration  about 
innocent  blood  cannot  in  any  way  be  construed  into 
the  testimony  of  a  penitent  disciple.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  in  his  remorse  and  anguish,  Judas,  with  his 
carnal  nillennarian  views,  would  now  view  Jesus  in 
the  light  of  an  innocent  enthusiast.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  strongly  against  the  reading  dixa.  51- 
Katoy. 

What  is  it  to  us  7  see  thou  to  it ! — Bengel : 
Impii  in  facto  consortes  post  factum  deserunt. 

"Ver.  5.   In  the  temple Meyer  rightly  call."  at- 

tentiim  to  the  distinct  and  definite  meaning  of  be 
expression.  "  It  is  neither  beside  the  temple  (Kypke), 
nor  in  the  council-chamber,  Gazith  (Grotius),  nor  is 
it  equivalent  to  ^v  t^  U  lif  (Fritzsche  and  others) ; 
but — as  the  term  i/ctiJi  ilways  imphes,  and  in  the 


*  [So  Dr.  Lange  tranalat.?s  in  his  YersJon :  Ich  liabe  gre- 
ttUi.    Set  rto  Crit)o»l  Note  on  ver.  4,  p.  501.— P.  S.] 


sense  which  every  reader  must  attach  to  the  prepofrf 
tion  iv — in  the  temple-building,  i.  e.,  in  the  holy  pliun 
where  the  priests  were.  Thither  Judas  now  cast  th« 
pieces  of  silver.  In  his  despair,  he  had  penetrated 
where  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  enter."  If,  m 
seems  probable,  this  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
Christ's  death,  we  can  readily  understand  how  hi 
found  the  temple  empty,  and  thus  was  able  to  cast 
down  the  money  in  the  sanctuary,  as  a  testimony 
against  the  hierarchy.  "  There  lay  that  blood-money, 
the  price  of  the  betrayal  of  innocent  blood,  from 
which  the  field  was  called.  The  field  of  bloodr—a,  tes- 
timony against  Israel."  Hengstenberg,  Ghrisiologie, 
ill.  2,  p.  464. 

And  he  withdrew  himself  (anchorite-like  into 
solitude),  and  went  away  hence. — We  have  here 
not  one  movement  of  Judas,  but  two :  the  verb  ave- 
X  w  p  Jj  0-  e  is  separated  and  distinguished  by  xai  from 
airiKBwi',  and  the  latter  indicates  the  going  away 
from  the  deed,  which  had  been  designated  by  arex^' 
fi-Tjai.  From  the  locality  where  bis  suicide  took  place, 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  first  attempted  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  penitence  as  an 
anchorite  in  the  valley  of  Gehinnom.  But  his  despair 
allowed  htm  no  rest,  and  he  committed  that  awfii 
deed  which  the  reUgion  and  the  history  of  his  people 
(Saul,  Ahithophel)  alike  condemned. 

And  hanged  or  strangled  himself.— Meyei 
(following  de  Wette)  observes:  "We  must  not  be 
led  by  the  statement  in  Acts  i.  18  to  attach  any  other 
than  its  primari/  meaning  to  the  word  aird-)  xo^tai 
(such  as,  he  was  consumed  by  angiush  of  conscience, 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Heinsius,  etc.),  as  the  only  ona 
which  accords  with  the  simple  historical  narrative. 
To  reconcile  the  diiference,  it  is  generally  assumed, 
that  after  having  hanged  himself,  Judas  fell  down 
headlong.  In  that  case,  Matthew  would  simply  have 
recorded  one  part,  and  Luke  the  other,  of  his  sad 
end  (thus  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  etc.).  This 
cutting  in  pieces  of  the  narrative,  is,  however,  not 
only  arbitrary,  but  unsupported  by  Acts  i.  18,  which 
does  not  even  explicitly  record  the  fact  of  a  suicide," 
etc.  Accordingly,  Meyer  supposes  that  there  were 
two  different  traditions  about  the  end  of  the  betrayer, 
the  relative  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
actly determined,  bearing  to  the  end  that  "  Judas  had 
met  with  a  violent  and  fearful  death,  in  a  maimer 
which  tradition  variously  represented  as  suicide  by 
hanging  (Matthew),  or  as  falling  headlong  and  burst- 
ing asunder  in  the  midst  (Acts  i.  18),  or  finally,  as  a 
swelling  of  the  body,  and  crushing  by  carts  and  wag- 
ons (Papias  according  to  CEcum.)."  In  considering 
this  question,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  avoid  being 
confused  by  the  apocryphal  legend.  (See  the  passage 
in  Winer,  art.  Judas,  Note  4.)  Next,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  different  point  from  which  Matthew  here, 
and  Peter  in  Acts  i.  view  the  same  event.  Matthew 
simply  records  the  successive  stages  of  Judas's  de- 
spair, terminatmg  in  suicide  by  hanging  himself.  Pe- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  views  the  death  of  Judas  as 
the  condign  reward  of  a  wicked  part,  in  opposition  to 
the  part  of  the  apostleship  which  he  was  to  have  ob-  ' 
tained.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Judas  had  first  volun- 
tarily gotten  the  reward  of  iniquity,  and  ultimately 
(involuntarily)  a  field,  upon  which  he  fell  dying,  all 
his  bowels  gushing  out.  That  the  words  of  Peter  do 
not  mean  that  Judas  had  purchased  a  field  with  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  appears  from  the  rhetoricaj 
character  of  his  address,  in  which  he  assumes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  explanatorj 
clause,  added  to  the  words:  he  purchased-— and /a/( 
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ing  headlong,  etc.  The  expression,  "  purchaxed"  or 
gMned  for  himself,  is  ironical,  wth  special  reference 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  hanged  himself  in  the 
field  which  was  afterward  purchased  for  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  Accordingly,  we  adopt  the  view  so 
vividly  sketched  by  Casaubonus.  That  writer  sug- 
gests that  Judas  (according  to  Matthew)  hanged  him- 
self over  a  precipice  in  the  valley  of  Gehinnom.  The 
branch  broke,  or  the  rope  was  torn,  and  Judas  (ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Peter)  fell  down  headlong 
and  burst  asunder.  Winer,  indeed,  carpingly  objects, 
that  the  effects  described  by  Peter  could  in  that  case 
cnly  have  resulted  if  the  body  had  fallen  on  jagged 
pieces  of  rock.  But  we  may  safely  leave  a  criticism 
which  is  driven  into  difficulties  in  search  of  rocks, 
among  the  rocky  valleys  around  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  6.   It  is   not  lavrful -Wetstein:  Argu- 

menio  ducio  ex  Deiii.  x:au.  IS.  Sanhedr.  fol.  112. — 
Thus  unconsciously  condemning  their  own  hypocrisy 
who  had  paid  this  same  price  of  blood. 

Ver.  1.  And  they  took  counsel; — i.  e.,  re- 
solved in  council.  No  doubt  this  took  place  afier  the 
crucifixion,  although  soon  afterward. — And  bought 
the  potter's  field — Evidently  a  weU-known  place. 
A  field  used  for  potteries  would,  of  course,  be  a  waste 
and  comparatively  valueless  spot. — To  bury  stran- 
gers in. — The  expressitni  does  not  refer  to  Jews  from 
other  countries  (as  Meyer  supposes),  who  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  were  not  strangers,  nor  to  pro- 
fessing heathens,  who  were  left  to  themselves,  but  to 
Gentile  proselytes  (of  the  gate),  to  whom  a  certain 
regard  was  due,  while  priestly  exclusiveness  would 
not  allow  them  to  repose  in  properly  consecrated 
graves.  Thus,  even  in  this  act  of  cheap  charity  and 
pious  provision  on  the  part  of  a  Sanhedrin  which 
slew  the  Lord  of  glory,  Pharisaism  remained  true  to 
itself.  The  price  of  blood  and  the  field  of  blood  are 
declared  quite  suited  for  "  strangers."  The  field  of 
blood,  OT  Aceldama  (Acts  i.  19),  is  on  the  steep  face  of 
the  southern  hill,  opposite  Mount  Zion,  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Ben  Hinuom.  Tradition  points  out  the 
spot.  "  In  a  corner  where  some  graves  or  natural 
caves,  in  a  semi-dilapidated  condition,  are  found,  is 
the  Aceldama  or  field  of  blood  of  tradition.  In  sup- 
port of  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  I  may  state,  that 
above  it  there  is  a  considerable  stratum  of  white  clay, 
where  I  repeatedly  observed  people  working.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  are  the  first  who  mention  the  tradi- 
tion in  the  Onomasticon.  This  place  of  sepulture, 
which  till  the  fourteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
Latins,  became  afterward  the  property  of  the  Anue- 
nians.  Probably  It  ceased  to  be  used  for  interments 
since  the  last  century,  although  it  is  impossible  exact- 
ly to  determine  the  date.  A  large  vaulted  sepulchre  in 
a  rock,  or  rather  a  cave,  served  to  indicate  the  local- 
ity of  the  field  of  blood."  Erafft,  Topogr.  of  Jerus., 
p.  193.— The  field  of  blood  adjoins  "the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,"  where  Caiaphas,  according  to  tradition, 
possessed  a  country  house,  in  which  the  death  of 
Jesus  had  been  resolved  upon  (Matt.  xxvi.  3).  Braune 
confounds  this  with  the  HiU  of  Offence,  on  the  south- 
em  top  of  the  Mount  of  OUves.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  believed  that  the  soil  of  the  Aceldama  had  the 
power  of  consuming  bodies  in  one,  or  at  least  in  a 
few  days.  Accordingly,  shiploads  of  it  were,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  transported  to  the  Oampo 
Santo  at  Pisa. 

Ver.  9.  That  -which  was  spoken  by  Jere- 
nlah  the  prophet. — De  Wette  observes :  "  Neither 
this  nor  any  similar  passage  is  found  in  Jeremiah, 
iccordingly,  some  Codd.  and  Versions  omit  tliese  | 


words.  But  i  similar  passage  occurs  in  Zeeh.  xi.  12. 
Hence  Cod.  22,  Syr.  p.  in  m.  read  Zaxapiov.  Bui 
even  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  found 
the  common  reading,  which,  in  fairness,  cannot  b« 
disputed.  Origen,  Momil.  36,  supposes  that  the  pas 
sage  is  found  in  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah 
Jerome  found  the  passage  in  an  apocryphal  writing 
of  Jeremiah,  which  a  Nazarene  showed  him,  but  h« 
thought  it  was  borrowed  from  Zechariah.  To  us  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Evangelist  has  been  misled 
by  the  statement  in  Jer.  xviii.  2,  to  name  that  pro- 
phet instead  of  Zechariah.  The  quotation  from 
Zechariah  is  freely  made,  the  phraseology  being  dif 
ferent  both  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  from  the 
Sept.^^  The  following  are  various  attempts  at  re- 
moving the  difficulty :  1.  It  was  a  mistake  of  memory 
(Augustine)  * ;  2.  the  reading  "  Jeremiah  "  is  spuri- 
ous (Rupert  von  Deutz,  etc.) ;  3.  it  occurred  in  a  work 
of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  (Origen,  etc.) ; 
4.  it  was  an  oral  statement  of  that  prophet  (Oalovius, 
etc.);  6.  the  Jews  have  expunged  the  passage  from 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  (Eusebius).  "  If  the  passage 
has  been  found  in  an  Arabic  book,  or  in  a  Sahidic  or 
Coptic  lectionary,  these  must  be  regarded  as  inter- 
polations from  our  passage."  Meyer. I — In  reference 
to  the  above,  we  remark, — 1.  That  it  is  very  improb- 
able  our  Evangelist  should  have  confounded  the  pro- 
phecies  of  Zechariah — with  which  he  evidently  was 
quite  famiUar,  quoting  without  naming  them,  as  in 
xxi.  5  ;  xxvi.  31 — with  those  of  Jeremiah.  2.  It 
seems  impossible  to  identify  the  passage  before  ua 
with  Jer.  xviii.  2,  since  it  contains  no  reference  to  a 
purchase  on  the  part  of  the  prophet.  3.'  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  find  a  connection  between 
the  quotation  of  Matthew  and  Jer,  xxxii.  8,  especially 
ver.  14:  "Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  Take  these  evidences  [letters],  this  evidence 
of  the  purchase  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence 
which  is  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
that  they  may  continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Houses,  and 
fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  be  possessed  [in  German, 
purc/iased]  again  iti  this  land."  These  words  must 
be  taken  along  with  ver.  8,  where  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  prophet  to  act  in  this  manner.  These 
words  are  now  paraphrased  by  the  Evangelist,  in 
connection  with  materials  furnished  by  Zechariah  and 
by  Jewish  history,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  irKi^puais  of 
what  the  prophet  intended  to  convey,  viz.,  that  the 
boldest  purchase  should  yet  be  made,  by  which  the 
price  set  upon  the  Messiah  would  be  given  for  a  pot- 
ter's field  to  be  a  burying-place  for  pious  pilgrims. 
The  meaning  of  the  quotation  is  as  follows :  At  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  Jeremiah  bought  a  field  at 
Anathoth,  at  a  time  when  Jerusalem  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  order  thereby 
symbolically  to  express  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was 

*  [Adopted  by  Alfiird  :  "The  citation  is  probaSly  quoted 
from  memory  and  inaccurately."  He  refers  to  similaj'  mis* 
taltes  in  the  apology  of  Stepl]en,  Acta  vii.  4,  16,  and  iu  Mark 
ii.  26.  Wordsworth  cots  the  Gordian  knot  in  a  manner  di- 
rectly opposite,  thoui^b  equally  unsatisfactory,  viz. :  by  Iha 
bold  dogmatic  assert'on  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  is  hers 
purposely  substituted  for  that  of  Zechariah  to  teach  us  tiiat 
all  prophecies  proceed  from  one  Spirit,  and  that  the  prophnU 
are'raerely  channels,  not  sources,  of  the  Divine  truth.  But 
this  object  could  have  been  reached  much  better  by  substl- 
tutinj  the  ffoly  Spirit  or  the  Scnjjture  for  the  name  of  the 
writer  —P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Lange  might  have  added  a  sixth  attempt  to  Bolv« 
the  difflculty,  viz. :  that  the  book  of  Jeiemiah, being  actually 
arranged  by  the  Jews  as  the  first  of  all  the  prophets  (Bava 
Batlura),  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  body  of  their  wrfUng« 
Bo  Lightfoot  and  Scrivener.— P.  8.] 
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rtill  a  place  of  hope,  and  that  it  had  a  blessed  future 
in  store.  Thus  unconsciously  had  the  Sanhedrin,  by 
its  purchase  of  the  potter's  field  as  a  burying-place 
for  strangers,  symbolically  and  prophetically  express- 
ed the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was  yet  destined  to  be  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  of  countless  worshippers.  Thus 
they  unconsciously  prophesied,  as  Caiaphas  did,  ac- 
cording to  John  xi.  50 ;  and  thus  had  they  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (vers.  16, 48,  44).  4.  The 
Evangelist  sums  up  in  a  brief  sentence  the  grand 
thought  of  Jeremiah  (as  he  had  done  in  ii.  23),  re- 
ferring in  it  to  Zech.  xi.  12,  loithout,  however,  quoling 
that  passage.  There  the  typical  Shepherd  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  (who  is  the  same  as  Jehovah  himself)  has 
His  price  fixed  by  His  sheep.  They  give  it  as  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  well-known  price  of  a  slave. 
Jehovah  says :  "  Cast  it  to  the  potter,  "^Slsn-bN  : 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  by  them."  (On 
the  meaning  of  these  obscure  words,  comp.  the  au- 
thor's "  Leben  Jem,"  ii.  3,  p.  1494.)  The  Sept.  adds, 
by  way  of  explanation,  "  to  the  melting-pot."  (An 
anomalous'  explanation  by  Hitzig,  mentioned  by 
Meyer,  who  thinks  he  finds  in  it  a  rectification  of  the 
Sept.  and  the  punctuation  of  the  text.)  This  is  to 
imply  that  the  money  was  impure,  and  required  to 
be  melted  over  again.  5.  Matthew  also  distinctly 
alludes  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  28 — the  purchase-money  of 
Joseph  when  sold  by  his  brethren.  6.  Accordingly, 
the  passage  m  question  combines  four  different  quo- 
tations :  (a)  "  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver," which  is  derived  from  the  narrative,  with  a 
special  reference  to  Zechariah ;  (6)  "  the  price  of  Him 
that  was  valued  " — also  after  Zechariah ;  (e)  "  whom 
they  bought  of  the  children  of  Israel"  [as  in  the 
margin  of  the  authorized  version] — after  Gen.  xxxvii ; 
id)  "and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field" — the  nar- 
rative of  the  text,  with  a  special  reference  to  Zechariah ; 
(c)  "  as  the  Lord  appointed  to  me  " — the  key  of  the  whole 
passage,  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxii.  6,  8.  They  gave  the 
whole  price  for  which  they  bought  and  sold  the  Sa- 
viour for  a  potter's  field,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  burial 
fur  beheving  Gentile  pilgrims.  Thus,  while  sealing 
their  own  doom,  they  have  unconsciously  made  Je- 
rusalem a  city  of  the  future — but  of  a  future  which 
shall  bring  advantage  to  believing  Gentile  pilgrims — 
they  have  purchased  for  them  a  resting-place  in 
death. 

Ver.  9.  Of  Him  that  was  valued  or  priced, 
To5  r  fT  I  ixTtixfvo  tj . — Meyer  thinks  that  " the 
expression  is  intended  to  give  the  Hebrew  ^pTi 
ipretii).  But  the  Evangehst  evidently  read  ^p'lH 
(cari,  wstimati),  and  applies  it  to  Jesus  as  the  valued 
One  kot'  4^oxw  ,  Euthym.  Zigabenus :  toD  ttuvtI^ov 
XpicraH,  comp.  Theophylact,  and  of  late  Ewald  :  the 
invaluably  valuable  One,  who  nevertheless  was  val- 
ued at  so  low  a  price."  This  view  implies  not  only 
that  Matthew  had  intended  closely  to  follow  Zechariah, 
but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  him.  It  attaches  to  the  verb  TtMaw  a 
twofold  and  a  contradictory  sense.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  really  is :  "  of  Him  that  was  valued  " — the 
sense  favored  by  most  critics,  including  de  Wette 
and  Hofmann.  Nor  is  there  any  tautology  about  it, 
as  the  words  h  v  €t  l  /.li}  <t  olv  r  a  aw  6  mean :  whom 
by  valuing  they  purchased,  or,  whom  they  bought. 
Thus  the  expression,  "of  Him  that  was  valued," 
would  seem  specially  to  refer  to  the  passage  in  Zech- 
ariah— the  priests  being  the  subject  of  the  verb  ^ti- 
liii  ravTo. — Whom  they  bought  of  the  children 
1*  Israel  (=   Jacob). — This  does  not  mean  that 


Christ  had  been  valued  by  tlie  whole  people  (Ho( 
mann) ;  nor,  at  the  instigation  of  the  children  of  Ii» 
rael  (Meyer) ;  nor,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
i.  e.,  for  a  man  of  Israel  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  but, 
bought  from  the  children  of  Israel  (Castellio,  Lu'her, 
and  others).  Judas  is  here  the  representative  of  the 
whole  treacherous  nation ;  and  the  passage  alludes 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  sold  Joseph.— For  the 
potter's  field,  ds  -r  6  v, — for  the  purchase  there- 
of The  allusion  here  to  Zech.  xi.  13  is  very  slight 
The  passage  in  the  prophet,  "  Cast  it  '^S'i«n-ii« " 
(and  that,  as  appears  from  the  sequel,  in  the  temple), 
is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  ils  rh  x^vevTvpiov,  to  the 
melting  furnace.  Hitzig  proposes  to  read  "'Si"' , 
the  treasure,  hence.  Cast  it  into  the  temple-treasury. 
But,  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  merely  an 
arbitrary  conjecture,  it  would  give  a  wrong  meaning, 
as  the  small  price  was  to  be  treated  with  contempt, 
not  with  honor  and  distinction.  Hengstenberg  ex- 
plains it :  Cast  it  to  the  potter  =  the  executioner. 
But  these  two  terms  are  certainly  not  identical.  The 
potter  forms  the  vessels  for  the  temple,  xnd  puts  the 
old  into  new  forms.  Accordingly,  we  conjecture  that 
in  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  various  vessels 
were  arranged,  there  was  a  place  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  To  the  potter ,"  which  .was  equivalent  to  "  the 
melting  furnace."  Into  this  receptacle,  designated 
by  its  inscription,  Jehovah  directs  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  be  cast. — Thus  "  to  the  old  iron  "  cast 
the  price,  according  to  which  they  have  valued  Him 
as  equal  wi1h  "  old  iron."  Gerlach  regards  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  as  the  hire  of  a  shepherd  foi  a  year. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  price  for  a 
slave. — As  the  Lord  appointed  to  me. — Referring 
not  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  but  to  the  narrative 
of  Jeremiah  referred  to,  that  the  Lord  had  command- 
ed him,  by  way  of  symbol,  to  purchase  the  field  at 
Anathoth. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHIOAl.   * 

1.  On  the  Character  of  Judas,  see  our  previous 
remarks.  For  more  detailed  treatises  about  his  call 
to  the  apostolate,  comp.  Heubner,  Comment,  p.  418. 
On  the  defence  set  up  for  Judas  by  a  section  of  thf 
Gnostics  and  of  the  Menonites,  and  by  some  modem 
writers,  see  Heubner,  p.  420. 

2.  The  Repentance  op  Judas.  —  Terrible  and 
mysterious  as  is  the  guilt,  so  awful  and  sad  is  the  re 
pentance  of  the  traitor,  as  it  ultimately  terminates 
m  the  blackness  of  despair.  The  ancients  were  wont 
to  place  it  side  by  side  with  ihe  penitence  of  Cain,  as 
the  counterpart  of  true  repentance.  Thus  much  \i 
evident,  that  from  first  to  last  his  penitence  was  un- 
healthy and  godless.  For  its  source  and  origin  waa 
not  his  guilt,  but  the  consequences  resulting  from  it 
("  when  Judas  saw  that,"  etc.).  Secondly,  in  its  course 
and  progress  it  did  not  appear  as  repentance  toward 
God,  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  W  e  see  him  seek- 
ing first  to  offer  human  satisfaction  before  the  priests ; 
next,  retiring  as  a  penitent  into  BoUtude  ;  and  lastly, 
casting  himself,  in  his  suicide,  headlong  into  the 
abyss  of  despair.  We  note  the  opposite  of  all  thia 
in  Peter.  Here  we  have  first  bitter  weeping,  re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  return  to  Christ ;  and  then 
human  satisfaction,  offered  in  the  strength  of  the  par- 
doned soul  and  in  newness  of  life.  Irastly,  theie  i» 
the  sad  termination  in  the  case  of  Judas, — his  vepen 
tance  being  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh 
death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).     At  the  outset,  he  wants  th« 
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eenumeneas  and  sincerity  in  dealing  with  an  oifended 
God  which  constitutes  the  grand  characteristic  of 
true  repentance ;  during  the  course  of  it,  that  faith 
wliich  flies  for  refuge  to  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  pardon  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
end,  the  victory  of  hope  and  love  over  despair. 
Heubner  remarks :  "  When  the  conscience  of  a  sin- 
ner awakens  and  fills  him  with  terror  he  is  hopelessly 
lost  if  he  lose  faith — faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  pardon,  and  faith  in  an  atoning 
and  all-sufScieut  Saviour.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  firm  hold  of  faith."  However,  in- 
genuousness and  truth  are  the  condition  of  ability  to 
believe.  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the 
light.  The  same  writer  remarks :  "  Satan  has  two 
arts  by  which  he  seduces  men.  Before  we  sin  he 
cries  out :  Spera  !  and  after  we  have  sinned :  De- 
tpera  I "  (See  the  quotation  from  Luther,  Works, 
vol.  xix.  1498.) 

3.  SoiciDE :  Saul,  Ahithophel,  Judas. — "  Suicide, 
If  not  freely  and  voluntarily  committed,  but  arising 
from  physical  disturbance,  may  expect  pardon  from 
God."  In  his  "  Table-talk"  Luther  expressly  says 
(Walch's  edition,  ch.  xlviii.  §  13,  p.  1039),  "  that  all 
cases  of  suicide  are  not  condemned."  (Which  may 
be  added  to  Staudlin's  History  of  the  opinions  on 
Suicide,  p.  116.)  Heubner :  "  When  suicide  is  com- 
mitted freely,  and  with  full  consciousness  and  reflec- 
tion, it  is  always  the  result  of  sinful  estrangement 
and  aUeuation  from  the  Creator,  and  of  despair  in 
everlasting  love.  True,  it  is  very  generally  also  the 
consequence  of  gross  sins  which  torment  the  soul,  and 
of  violent  passions.  These  alone,  however,  do  not 
lead  men  to  their  eternal  downfall ;  it  is  unbelief 
alone.  Hence  it  is  that  suicides  are  now  so  much 
more  common." — What  makes  suicide  at  once  detest- 
able and  horrifying  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  false  and 
wicked  combination  of  the  most  extreme  contradic- 
tions,— self-love  and  self-abandonment,  deUverance 
and  destruction,  healing  and  murder,  rebellion  against 
God  and  forth-stepping  to  His  judgment-bar ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  fact  that  the  self-murderer  perverts 
to  his  own  destruction  that  moment  which  God  had 
appointed  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  perfected  salvation 
(see  Acts  xvi.  27) ;  in  the  third  place,  the  circum- 
stance that  the  self-murderer,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, anticipates  and  neutralizes,  in  a  cowardly 
and  wicked  manner,  the  act  of  free  surrender  of  the 
Boul  to  God  in  death,  which  is  its  highest  spiritual 
form  (see  the  author's  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1243). 
Suicide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  theatrical  exhibition  and 
full  development  of  sin's  self-destructive  nature,  and 
is  the  natural  type  of  eternal  self-condemnation. 
Truth  accordingly  must  never  in  its  testimony  cease 
to  war  against  suicide,  regarded  in  itself;  she  cannot 
compromise  with  it,  but  must  ever  condemn  it  as 
the  evidence  of  despairing  unbelief.  But  as  suicide 
is  often  the  result  of  boiSly  and  mental  weakness, 
the  twin  chUd  of  madness,  we  should  deal  with 
actual  cases  in  a  forbearing,  mild,  and  cautious 
spirit.  We  should  act  similarly  in  those  cases  where 
remorse  in  after-life  leads  to  suicide,  though  that  act 
appears  to  be  merely  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
preoedJug  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  miserable 
persons.  The  spiritual  suicide  of  Judas  was  con- 
Bummated  in  the  moment  of  his  treachery  against  his 
Lord  and  Master.  Heubner's  statement :  "  We  may 
fall  ever  so  low,  if  we  only  hold  fast  the  faith,"  is  as 
liable  to  misconception  as  many  similar  remarks  of 
Luther.  Faith  is  ethical  in  its  very  nature,  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  moral  laws.     Unon  other 


points  connected  with  8:iicide,  consult  the  System! 
of  Ethics.  We  should  not  return  to  the  confessional 
because  the  reserve  of  ungodly  men  and  theii  brood 
ing  lead  them  to  selfdestruotion ;  but  we  r-hould 
throughout  the  EvangeUcal  Church,  recommend  th« 
practice  of  a  free  confession  of  heart. 

4.  Appeopriation  of  the  Blood-Monet. — "  Hy 
pocritical  conscientiousness.  Their  scruples  arosa 
from  Dent,  xxiii.  18: — 'Thou  shalt  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow ;  for  even 
both  these  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.'  The  instruments  of  the  wicked  are  a  source 
of  disgust  and  dread  to  them,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  stain  of  blood  attaches  as  a  memorial  of 
their  guilt.  They  are  agents  to  awaken  conscience, 
and  threaten  punishment.  These  wretches  sufTered' 
blood  to  stain  their  hands  and  lie  upon  their  con- 
sciences, but  they  would  not  allow  the  temple  treas- 
ury to  be  defiled.  The  money -chest  they  valueo 
above  their  conscience.  They  would  not  transgxess 
by  receiving  defiled  money,  for  they  feared  to  rendei 
their  treasury  valueless :  this  was  their  reverence  foi 
God  (Matt,  xxiii.  24).  There  is  a  proper  soUcitude, 
however,  which  we  should  aU  have,  to  keep  oui 
property  undefiled." — "  They  appropriated  the  monej 
to  a  charitable  purpose ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  former  days  by  aote 
of  mercy."  Heubner.  Similar  institutions  were 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cloister  of  Konigs- 
felden  in  Switzerland  was  the  fruit  of  Queen  Agnes' 
bloody  vengeance. 

6.  The  Field  of  Blood. — Even  in  the  acts  of 
charity  performed  by  the  Sanhedrin,  the  character- 
istic traits  of  its  members  come  to  view ;  the  most 
complete  hypocrisy,  making  the  money-chest  of  God's 
house  more  sacred  than  God  Himself  and  God's  acre.* 
They  purchase  for  a  paltry  sum,  and  that  the  price 
of  blood,  a  field  of  blood,  to  inter  pious  pilgrims  from 
heathen  nations,  who  were  not  reckoned  to  be  fuUy 
Jewish  proselytes.  So  the  charity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sought  out  beggars  upon  whom  to  expend  its  kind 
ofiSces,  and  these  it  furnished  with  beggars'  broth. 
Unconsciously,  these  hypocrites  were  compelled  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  sinful  acts ;  and  in 
this  aflt,  besides,  was  given  unconsciously  a  plastic 
type  oi  ihe  Sanhedrin.  Without  willing  it,  they  had 
to  fulfil  Jeremiah's  prophecy.  The  purchase  of  the 
potter's  field  to  be  a  resting-place  for  foreign  pil- 
grims becomes  prophetical  of  this,  that  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  and  Israel's  entire  inheritance,  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  resting-place  for  the  believing  Gentile 
world. 

6.  Here  for  the  first  time  Christian  grave-yards 
took  the  place  of  isolated  sepulchres,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Jews.  And  who  was  probably  the 
first  interred  m  that  field  ?  This  history  preaches 
mildness  and  tenderness. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  counsel  and  the  treachery  on  the  morning 
of  the  feast.  1.  The  counsel  and  treachery :  (a)  An 
act  of  treachery  from  a  resolution  of  council ;  (*j 
a  counsel  which  was  perfected  by  an  act  of  treachery 
2.  On  the  morning  of  the  feast:  (a)  The  morm'us 
thought ;  (ft)  the  festival  thought,  of  the  rulers  of 

*  \Gottesack»r,  also  Friedhof,  is  the  German  name  fot 
fjrave-yard,—  F.  S.] 
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Israel. — The  abominable  display  of  the  high-priest 
and  the  chief  council  on  the  festal  morning. — Christ's 
murder  disguised  under  an  imposing  act  of  worship 
rendered  to  God. — The  great  display  of  fanaticism, 
in  Its  historic  import  to  the  world. — Blessed  are  they 
who  can  resist  the  currents  of  the  time. — The  mad 
pomp  with  which  the  Jews  abandon  their  long-look- 
ed-for  King  to  the  Gentiles. — Judaism  in  the  act  of 
inTolTing  the  Gentile  world  in  the  guilt  of  Christ's 
murder :  the  opposite  of  the  promise :  "  In  thy  seed 
Bhall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  Isa. 
liii.  —  The  effects  of  magnificent  display :  1.  Its 
power;  2.  its  weakness. — Jesus  abandoned  by  His 
own  nation  to  the  Gentiles. — The  second  betrayal  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  the  first  betrayal 
(How  wlien  Judas  saw). — The  repentance  of  Judas 
the  completion  of  his  guilt,  as  seen  :  1.  In  its  begin- 
ning ;  2.  its  means ;  3.  its  end. — The  repentance  of 
Judas  compared  with  Peter's,  2  Cor.  vii.  10. — To 
render  due  satisfaction,  we  must  begin  at  God's 
throne. — (Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned.)  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  15,  16. — That  innocent  blood,  which  he  had 
betrayed,  would  have  saved  him,  had  he  known  its 
full  value. — Judas's  testimony  to  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  a  significant  fruit  of  his  discipleship :  1.  The 
spoiled  fruit  of  a  reprobate  or  deserter ;  2.  the  im- 
portant testimony  of  a  deserter. — The  unwilling  tes- 
timony of  the  unbelieving  and  despairing  to  the  glory 
Jesus, — Behold  how  heartlessly  the  wicked  abandon 
the  instruments  of  their  guilt !  "  See  thou  to  that?'' 
— The  confession  of  a  bleeding  conscience  is  unheard 
by  the  hierarcliical  superintendents  of  the  confession- 
al.—How  soon  is  the  friendship  of  the  wicked  at  an 
end  ! — They  hurl  one  another  mutually  into  destruc- 
tion.— The  fruitless  attempts  of  Judas  to  silence  his 
conscience. — The  end  of  Judas  ;  or,  suicide  the  sign 
of  finished  unbehef — The  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  unscrupulous :  "  It  is  not  lawful.'" — The  charita- 
ble institutions  of  a  hardness  of  heart  wliich  cloaks 
itself  under  the  garb  of  piety  ;  1.  Their  occasion, — 
the  committal  of  a  crime  ;  2.  their  spring, — supersti- 
tion and  selfishness ;  3.  their  form, — monuments  of 
a  proud,  unloving  spirit. — The  price  at  which  the 
world  valued  Christ  sufficed  to  purchase  an  old,  ex- 
hausted clay-pit  ("  loam-pit  or  sandhole  "). — The  ful- 
filment of  the  prophet's  word ;  or,  the  burying-ground 
of  pious  pilgrims — i.  e.,  of  believers — bought  with 
the  purchase  money  of  .Jesus.— The  field  of  blood  of 
despairing  Judaism  converted  into  a  burial-field  (a 
field  of  peace)  for  the  believing  Gentile  world. — They 
who  dehvered  Christ  over  to  the  Gentiles  have  had 
to  yield  their  land  likewise  to  the  Gentiles. 

Starke : — We  should  be  up  early,  not  to  injure 
our  neighbor,  but  to  praise  God,  Ps.  cviu.  2,  3,  and 
to  attend  honestly  to  our  calling,  Ps.  civ.  23, — Zei- 
sius :  Christ  has  been  bound  that  He  might  free  us 
from  the  bonds  of  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell. — ■ 
He  also  thereby  sanctified  and  blessed  the  bonds  of 
our  affliction^,  especially  those  endured  for  the  gos- 
pel.— Oanstdn:  Satan  blinds  the  eyes  to  precipitate 
man  into  sin ;  and  then  he  opens  them  again,  that 
despair  may  seize  the  sinner. — Do  not  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  commit  a  ein  to  gain  the  world's  favor ;  for  it 
will  draw  its  head  out  of  the  noose,  and  leave  thee  to 
be  hanged. — Quesnel :  There  is  a  kind  of  hirelings 
ii.nd  false  shepherds,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  their  sheep  stray  and  are  lost  or  not. — Zei- 
tius  :  Do  but  see  how  far  greed  will  lead  a  man. — 
Oamtein  :  The  anguish  of  an  evil  conscience  deprives 
II  m  m  of  his  judgment,  so  that  he  is  no  more  his 
awn  master ;  foi  when  he  thinks  by  self-marder  to 


free  himself  fron:  torment,  he  only  plunges  hJmaell 
into  eternal  torment. — Thou  canst  find  many  a  com' 
panion  in  sin;  but  when  thy  poor  conscience  will 
have  comfort,  thou  art  forsaken  by  them  all. — Hast 
thou  sinned  deeply,  despair  not ;  arise,  and  repenl 
truly. — Mova  Bibl.  Tub. :  Christ  has  given  the  grave- 
money  for  our  burial,  and  has  purchased  for  us,  poor 
pilgrims  who  have  nothing  of  our  own,  a  resfmg 
place. —  Ca-nsiein  :  The  wicked  themselvea  must  aa 
sist  in  estabhshing  divine  truth. 

Gossner  : — "  See  thou  to  that : "  such  is  their 
absolution. 

Gerlach : — It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  passion  history  of  Christ,  that  He  must  be  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  Gentiles.  Not  the  Jews  oiJy  were  to 
reject  and  crucify  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  Gentiles 
also ;  and  His  blood  crieth  for  mercy  on  behalf  of 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 

Heubner: — The  witness  of  Judas.  He  was  the 
spy  whom  Satan  had  been  permitted  to  place  among 
the  confidential  friends;  he  was  Satan's  appointed 
fault-finder,  who  should  pay  attention  to  discover  any 
fault  that  might  be  committed.  But  he  had  to  coi> 
fess  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood. — That  Jii- 
das  might  have  gained  pardon,  if  he  had  believed,  it 
acknowledged  by,  e.  g.,  Chrysostom,  in  Sermon  1  on 
Repentance,  and  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  llth  Ser- 
mon on  the  Passion. — Even  the  most  glorious  oppor- 
tunities of  virtue  and  religion,  even  the  companion- 
ship and  conversation  of  the  most  holy  and) most 
lovable  of  men,  are  perverted  to  its  own  ruin  by  a 
corrupted  spirit. — An  evil  germ,  small  at  first,  but 
nourished  and  tended,  produces  fruits  ever  more  and 
more  poisonous. — They  care  for  the  bodies  of  dead 
foreigners,  but  let  the  souls  of  the  living  perish. — 
The  perpetuation  of  sinful  acts  through  memorials, 
names,  etc.,  against  the  will  and  expectation  of  evil- 
doers.— How  are  the  children  of  God,  yea,  Christ 
Himself,  valued  in  this  world !  To  how  many  are 
philosophers,  artists,  heroes,  or  millionnaires  far  mora 
precious  1 

Braune  : — Common  minds  become  small  crimi- 
nals, great  characters  great  criminals,  as  men  judge : 
the  former  are  base,  the  latter  more  wicked.  (Still 
the  deed  of  Judas  was  the  very  depth  of  baseness.) 
— He  seeks  to  clear  himself  only  before  his  own  con- 
science and  his  accompHces,  not  before  God,  and  that 
he  would  do  without  Jesus.  He  wanted  faith,  and 
hence  he  prayed  not  and  sought  not. — Themselves 
they  have  stained,  God's  treasury  they  would  not  de- 
file.— Schulz  :  The  end  of  Judas :  1.  His  despair ;  2. 
his  ruin. 

[BuEKiTT : — Behold !  a  disciple,  an  apostle,  first 
a  traitor,  then  a  self-murderer.  Behold  !  all  ye  cov- 
etous worldlings,  to  what  the  love  of  thai  accursed 
idol  has  brought  this  wretched  apostle.  Behold! 
Judas,  once  shining  in  the  robes  of  a  glorious  pro- 
fession, now  shining  in  the  flames  of  God's  eternal 
wrath  and  vengeance.  Lord  1  how  earnest  ought  we 
to  be  for  thy  preserving  grace,  when  neither  the 
presence,  the  miracles,  the  sermons,  the  sacraments 
of  Christ,  could  preserve  and  secure  a  professor,  a 
disciple  and  apostle  from  ruinous  apostasy.  Zet  him 
that  staTideth  take  heed  lest  lie  fall. — DoDDRincE : — Tha 
irresistible  force  of  conscience  in  the  worst  of  men. — 
The  testimony  of  the  traitor  to  the  innocence  of  Je- 
sus.— The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lord. — D. 
Brown  : — The  true  character  of  repentance  is  deter- 
mined neither  by  its  sincerity  nor  by  its  bitterness, 
but  by  the  views  under  which  it  is  wrought,  Judaa, 
under  the  sense  oi  ^-s  guilt,  had  nothing  to  ihll  back 
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Qpon ;  Peter  turned  toward  Jesus,  who  was  able  and 
mlling  to  forgive.  In  the  one  case  we  have  natural 
principles  working  themselves  out  to  deadly  effect ; 


in  the  other,  we  see  grace  working  repentance  unt« 
salvation.  —  Wordsworth  : — Judas,  a  type  of  th» 
Jews,  in  his  sin  and  end  (?). — P.  S.] 


NINTH    SECTION. 

lESUS,  THE  KCNG  OF  THE  JEWS,  BEFORE  PILATE'S  BAR;  OR,  CHRIST  EXAMINED  B^ 
THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITY;  INSULTINGLY  PUT  BESIDE  BARABBAS;  STILL  MORE  EJ. 
SULTINGLY  REJECTED,  AND,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  MOST  DECISIVE  PROOFS  OF  HIS 
INNOCENCE,   CONDEMNED,   DELIVERED  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED,  MOCKED. 

Ohaptee  XXVII.  11-31. 
(Mark  xv.  2-20 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2-25 ;  John  xviii.  28-xix.  16.) 

11  And  Jesus  stood  [was  placed]'  before  the  governor:  and  the  governor  asked  [quest' 
tioned] '  him,  saying,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou 

12  sayest  [it].'     And  when  he  was  accused  of  [by]  the  chief  priests  and  [the]  elders,  h« 

13  answered  nothing.     Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  thing? 

14  [what  things,  TToo-a] *  they  witness  against  thee?  And  he  answered  him  to  never  a 
word  [and  he  answered  him  not  a  word]  ;  ^  insomuch   [so]  that  the  governor  marvelled 

15  [wondered]  greatly.     Now  at  that  [the]   feast °  the  governor  was  wont  to  release  unto 

16  the  people  a  prisoner,  whom   they  would.     And  they  had  then  a  notable   [notorious, 

17  emoTj/Aov] '  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.*  Therefore  when  they  were  gatliered  together, 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  Whom  will  ye   that  I  release  unto  you  ?  Barabbas,'  or  Jesua 

18  which  [who]  is  called  Christ  ?     For  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  deUvered  him. 

19  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  liim,  saying,  Have 
thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man :  for  I  have  suffered  many  things  [much]  thia 
day  in  a  dream  because  of  him. 

20  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  [for] 

21  Barabbas,  and  [should]  destroy  Jesus.  The  governor  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Whether  of  the  twain  [Which  of  the  two]  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you?     They 

22  said,  Barabbas.     Pilate  said  unto  them.  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  [who] 

23  is  called  Christ?  They  all  say  unto  him,'  Let  him  be  crucified.  And  the  governor 
said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?  But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying.  Let  him  be 
crucified. 

24  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  [avail]  nothing,'"  but  that  rather  a  tumult 
was  [is]  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  1  am 

25  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person : "  see  ye  to  it.     Then  answered  all  the  people, 

26  and  said,  His  blood  he  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  Then  released  he  Barabbas  unto 
them:  and  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  [but  Jesus  he  scourged  and,  tov  8e  'l-qirovv 

27  c^paycXXaia-as]  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took 
Jesus  into  the  common  hall  [Praetorium],"  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band  of 

28,  29  soldiers}'  And  they  stripped  him,"  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  when 
they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  )iis  righ( 
hand : "  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of 

30  the  Jews !     And   they  spit  upon  him,  and  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

31  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  liim,  they  took  the  robe  off  from  him,  and  put  hia  ovra 
raiment  on  him,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him. 

'  Ter.  11.— Lachmann  and  Tiscliendorf  read  eaTaB-n  [for  €(7ti;],  according  to  B..  C,  L.,  [also  Cod.  Slnalt.,  w  iloi 
(enerally  agrees  with  Cod.  Vatican ils.    Mej'er  and  Alford  refrard  isTaBf]  as  a  correction  to  suit  the  sense  better.— P.  S.J 
'  Ver.  11.— ['E  irepdirriaiv  is  "a  part  of  the  formal  judicial  inquisition ; "  hence,  qnest>imi,ed.—V.  8.] 
'  Ver.  n.— [So  Ooverdale  and  Conant,  who  insert  it.    Others  insert  H(iM  or  truly.     2i  A  eye  is,  like  ah  ilnai 
m  oh,  ixvi.  25,  is  a  form  of  .TfflrmatiTe  answer,  common  in  Eahbinio  writers  {SoUnnu  affirmantium  ^pud    ^iula«s  /i>r 
»»«<«,  as  Schottgen  says) ;  the  object  of  the  verb  being  implied.— P.  S.] 
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'  Ver.  18.— [So  Dr.  Longe :  welche  IHnge.  Also  Dr.  CoDant,  who  refers  the  word  irlaa,  qucmtus,  how  great,  not  M 
much  to  the  nv/mher  of  the  offences  chart:ed  upoo  Him,  aa  to  their  magnituae;  and  in  this  sense  the  reader  aaturaUl 
onderstands  the  word  wJuLtia  this  conncctioc, — P.  S.] 

^  Vcr.  14— [Coverdale  renders  irphs    oiihl    %v  ^r}U.a.:    not  one  word;  Conant;  not  &ven  to  one  word;  Langa 
nichi  av^f  irgend  edn  Wort;  Meyer:  aufnicht  einrnal  ein  einziges  Wort,  i,  e.,  not  even  to  one  inquisitorial  question. 
P.  8.J 

^  ^  .Jr.  15. — [At  the  feast,  at  every  passover.    See  Exeg.  Notes. — P.  3.] 

^  "Ver.  16.— [The  word  iir  ia-rj^os  is  here  used  jn  a  had  sense,  as  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7, 1,  and  Euripides,  Orest.  239 
hence,  notorious  (Rhemish  Version,  Syraonds,  Norton),  or  famous  (Wiclif,  Camphell,  Scrivener),  or  noted  (Conant);  il 
6ennan:  fterwcA^'^^  (tie  Wette,  Lange,  etc.).  The  term  ?io^(/&/e,  which  dates  from  '.''yndale,  and  was  retained  by  Cran- 
Baer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Authorized  Version,  is  now  generally  employed  in  a  good  sense.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  howevoi 
translates:  in^ignis,  and  Ewald  :  hei-uhmt. — P.  ,S.] 

^  Vers.  16  and  17.— Kritzsche  and  Tischendorf  read  ^li)(ruvv  Bafyu^^av,  following  some  cursive  Codd,  the  Syr 
lac  and  other  versions,  and  Origen.  Meyer  thinks  the  sacred  name  was  left  out  through  revei'cnce.  De  Wette  supportl 
this  reading.  [In  his  large  critical  edition  of  1859  Tischendorf  omits  'Irjaovi/y  and  defends  the  usual  reading:  seelnit 
critical  note.  So  also  Alford,  who  thinks  that  some  ignorant  scribe,  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  Baratibas  the  epithet  iiriarifjioSy 
wrote  in  the  margiu  'Irjaovi/,  This  is  doubtful.  The  insertion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  agree  with  Meyer,  that  'Irja'nd^  is  genuine.    It  makes  the  contrast  still  more  striking. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  22. — The  avr  i^  af  the  Recepta,  according  to  the  best  testimonies,  is  to  be  omitted. 

'"  Ver.  24. — [The  older  English  Versions  and  Campbell  take  Sti  ouSev  o) (^  e  A  6  ?  personally.  So  also  Alford,  tlift 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  German  Versions,  Lange  (dass  er  nichts  ausrickte),  and  Meyer  {dass  er  niehts  nutze).  But  Beza, 
Ewald,  Norton,  and  Conant  translate  it  impersonally  =:  ouSei'  oxpiK^'tr  ai^  does  68  nichts  nutze,  that  zt  avails  noVi^ 
ing.—Y.  8.] 

'^  Ver.  24. — The  words  toO  Si/caiou  [before  tovtou']  are  wanting  in  B.,  D.  But  Cod.  A-  reads:  Toiirou  toS 
SiKaiou.  Lacbmann  puti  them  in  brackets,  Tischendorf  omits  them  [so  also  Alford].  The  omission  is  more  difficult 
to  account  for  than  the  insertion.  [Cod.  Sinait.  diifers  here  from  the  Vatlcixn  Cod.  and  sustains  the  teict,  rtj. ;  '.  o  0  5  i- 
Kaiov  T ovT ov . — P.  8.] 

^^  Ver.  27. — [The  scourging  toot  place  outside  of  the  Trpanwpiov,  which  is  the  official  palace  of  Ihe  Koman  Procura- 
tor, or  ihe  governor's  house,  as  the  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  explains.  Comp.  Mark  xv.  16:  eaw  rrjs  auA^s, 
-P.  8.] 

13  Ver.  27.  -[The  interpolation  :  of  soldiers,  is  a  useless  repetition.  By  okTjv  tt)v  airt'ipav  is  meant  the  whole  cohort 
[the  tenth  part  of  a  legion)  then  on  dnty  at  the  palace. — P.  8.] 

1*  Ter.  28. — Several  Codd.,  B.,  D.,  etc.,  read  ^vdvaavr^s  [halving  clothed  Bim,  for  e  «  Suo-ai/res  avT^v],  Lach- 
manii  adopts  it,  but  regards  this  reading  as  an  old  writing  error.  [Lachmann's  object,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  to 
es'tablish  tlie  most  correct,  but  the  most  ancient  test  attainable,  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  century.  Tischendorf  and  Alford 
retain  4KS6(ravT€s.     See  the  Exeg.  Notes.—V.  8.] 

1*  Ver.  29.— The  best  supported  reading:  4v  r^  Se^t^  [for  the  lect.  rec. :  eVl  T^y  5e|(aF]  represents  the  conduct 
of  Christ  more  passive,  and  is  more  suitable.  [Cod.  Sinait.  roads  iv  rij  5e|ia,  and  eTri  tt}s  K€(pa\rj  s  for  eirj 
riiv  K^tpaK-qit . — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CPJTICAL. 

General  Viein. — Matthew  describes  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  chiefly  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view. 
Hence,  under  tiie  general  head  of  a  theocratic  refer- 
ence, we  would  group  the  silence  of  Jesus  before  Pi- 
late, after  He  had  declared  that  He  was  the  Messiah ; 
His  being  put  upon  an  equality  with  Barabbas  ;  the 
testimony  of  the  wife  of  Pilate,  and  the  testimony  of 
Pilate  himself  (following  that  of  Judas) ;  the  cry  of 
the  Jews :  "  His  blood,"  etc. ;  and  the  detailed  narra- 
tion of  the  mocking  Christ  in  His  kingly  nature,  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  events,  according  to 
the  Evangelists,  occurred  in  the  following  order : — 
At  first  Pilate  wished  to  hand  Jesus  over  to  the  Jew- 
ish court,  that  is,  to  receive  a  simple  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Then  he  sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  Thereupon  occurred  the  presentation 
of  Christ  along  with  Barabbas,  and,  after  the  failure 
of  that  device,  the  significant  hand-washing.  Then, 
the  presentation  of  Jesus  to  the  people,  after  He  had 
been  scourged :  Ecce  homo.  Finally,  the  scornful 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Pilate,  designed  to  veil  his 
own  disgrace.* 

Ver.  11.  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  1 — 
For  the  circumstances  leading  Pilate  to  put  this  ques- 

•  [In  German:  ^^ SchliessUch  eine  hohvische  Behomd- 
hmff  der  Jud&n,  die  seine  (viz.,  Pilate's)  Schmach  verhUl- 
Un  sollte."  Dr.  Lange  refers  evidently  to  the  mockery  of 
the  Jews  by  Pilate  related  in  John  xix.  14, 15,  20,  22.  The 
Edinb.  edition  entirely  misunderstands  this  sentence  in 
translating;  "The  conclusion  of  all  being  the  ironical  con- 
•iuot  of  the  Jews,  as  if  ttcey  wished  to  throw  a  cloak  over 
His  indiffnitles."  Here  the  word  Beliandlung •<fiSk&  probably 
fcistakeu  for  llandLung,  and  the  subject  changed.— P.  S.] 


tion,  see  John  rviii.  ver.  29  ff.  From  the  same  pas- 
sage, vers.  34-37,  we  learn  that  Jesus,  before  reply- 
ing in  the  afiirmative,  asked  whether  Pilate  used  tho 
expression,  King  of  ihe  Jews,  in  a  Eoman  or  a  Jew- 
ish sense.  The  chief  point  for  Matthew  was,  that 
Jesus,  even  before  Pilate,  the  civil  ruler,  declared 
Himself  explicitly  to  be  the  Messiah.  Theophylact 
has,  without  reason,  interpreted  av  \4 ye t  s  as  an 
evasive  answer. 

Ver.  12.  He  answered  nothing. — After  He 
had,  according  to  John  xviii.  37,  declared  that  He 
was  the  Messiah,  and  in  what  sense.  He  made  no  an- 
swer to  the  most  diverse  accusations  and  questions, 
and  spake  not  till  Pilate  cast  in  His  teeth  the  taunt, 
"  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
Thee,  and  have  power  to  release  Thee  f  "  John  xix. 
10.  The  accusations  were  by  His  silence  stamped 
as  groundless,  and  this  majesty  of  silence  filled  Pi- 
late with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Ver.  15.  Now  at  the  feast. — ^Annually,  at  the 
Passover.  The  Passover  was  the  Jewish  feast  kut 
e^ox^j-,  and  the  connection  shows  that  to  this  festi- 
val reference  is  here  made.  The  antiquity  of  this 
custom  is  unknown.  The  Talmud  makes  no  allusion 
to  it ;  but  that  is  in  all  likeUhood  an  intentional  over- 
sight. Grotius  says,  this  custom  was  introduced  by 
the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  Jews. 
Braune :  "  The  Eoman  and  Greek  custom  of  reles* 
ing  prisoners  upon  the  birthdays  and  festive  seasons 
of  the  emperors,  and  upon  days  of  public  rejoicing, 
had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  among  the  Jewl 
before  the  time  of  PUate,  to  soften  the  Roman  yoke." 
Meyer :  "  We  must  not  overlook  a  reference  to  tha 
significance  of  the  Passover."  Hence  our  thoughtl 
are  carried  back  to  the  free  escape  of  the  Israelitisi 
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BrBtrbom.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  Passover  reminds  ua  of  the 
Good  Friday  dramas  of  southern  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  The  cuBtom,  as  a  Jewish  custom,  was 
improper,  and  was  opposed  to  the  law,  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  Exod.  xxi.  12.  Barab- 
bas  had  been  arrested  for  sedition  and  murder,  Luke 
ixiii.  19. 

Ver.  16.  They  had  then  a  notorious  prison- 
er.— The  wardens  of  the  jails,  in  which  were  con- 
fined those  who  had  committed  offences  against  the 
Eoman  laws. 

Called  Barabbas. — Several  cursive  MSS.,  ver- 
sions, scholiasts,  and  also  Origen,  read  Jesus  Barab- 
bas. See  note  appended  to  the  text.  Barabbas,  — 
StaX  ^2  ,  which  appears  frequently,  according  to 
Lightfoot,  in  the  Talmud,  means  "  the  father's  son." 
Ewald  says  :  "  He  was  the  son  of  a  r^bbi."  Theo- 
phylaot  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  Antichrist,  "  the  son 
of  the  devil."  On  the  contrary,  Olshausen  makes  it 
refer  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  iinds  in  it  a  play  of  di- 
vine providence,  according  to  .the  proverb :  Jjudit  in 
humanis  divina  potentia  rebus.  DeWette  terms  this 
a  very  improper  play  of  pious  wit ;  and  yet  he  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  possible  that  Barabbas,  being  a 
mjver  of  sedition  (Luke  xxiii.  19),  might  have  play- 
ed the  part  of  a  false  prophet,  or  a  messiah.  The 
objection,  that  he  would  not  have  committed  a  mur- 
der had  he  been  representing  himself  as  a  messiah,  is 
of  no  weight.  Let  us  now  conceive  to  ourselves  the 
whole  state  of  matters  :  a  Jesus  Barabbas,  the  son 
of  the  father,  a  pseudo-messiah,  is  presented  to  the 
Jews  along  with  Jesus  Christ.  Surely  in  all  this 
may  easily  be  seen  a  striking  sport  of  so-called 
"  chance."  And  why  should  the  supposition  that 
providence  controlled  the  similarity  and  difference 
between  the  two  names,  be  so  senseless  ?  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  the  Christian  tradition  re- 
moved the  name  Jesus,  out  of  reverence. 

Ver.  17  When  they  were  gathered  togeth- 
er.— ^Pilate  had  by  this  time  discovered  how  matters 
stood.  In  his  crooked  policy,  accordingly,  he  calcu- 
lated apon  certain  success,  when  he  should  place  the 
notorious  or  distinguished  criminal  side  by  side  with 
Jesus,  for  the  Jews  to  choose  which  of  the  two  should 
be  released.  Besides,  he  appears  to  have  waited  cun- 
ningly till  the  people  had  reassembled  in  very  large 
numbers  before  his  palace  on  the  Antonia,  after  hav- 
ing gone  and  returned  with  the  train  which  conduct- 
ed Jesus  to  Herod.  Because,  according  to  Luke,  this 
train  had  gone  off  before  the  events  here  recorded 
occurred.  Pilate  knew  by  this  time  how  envious  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrm  were  of  Jesus,  and  must 
from  this  conclude  that  he  stood  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  people. 

Ver.  18.  For  envy. — The  Evangelist  mentions 
here,  in  a  historical  connection,  envy  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  hostiUty  manifested  against  Jesus,  as  if  it 
were  something  well  uliderstood. 

Ver.  19.  When  he  was  set  down  on  the 
jttdgmeut-seat.— The  people  had  a  moment  for  con- 
Bideration,  and  Pilate  regards  the  issue  as  one  of 
Buch  certainty,  that  he  ascends  the  seat  of  judgment 
to  receive  the  decision  of  the  people,  i\nd  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  accordingly.  The  judge  was  re- 
^uired  to  pronounce  judgment  from  a  lofty  seal  of 
authority,  from  his  chair  of  office.  This  stood  ■  isu- 
»Uy  upon  a  stone  pavement  {Lithostroton,  in  HebJew, 
Btthbatha,  John  six.  13).* 

♦[The  Edinb.  translatioL  reads:  "This  stood  imfirrtw- 


His  wife  sent  to  him. — This  fact  is  found  u 
Matthew  only.  As  fonnerly,  according  to  Matthew 
the  spirit  of  truth  had  in  visions  of  the  night  b(  rnc 
witness  for  the  new-born  Jesus,  and  as  the  testimony 
of  the  heathen  magi  had  in  the  day  season  confirmed 
this  witness,  so  on  this  occasion  is  the  solemn,  polit>' 
ical  testimony  of  Pilate  on  behalf  of  the  suiFeriug  Je- 
sus strengthened  by  a  witness  speaking  out  y{  the 
dream-life  of  his  wife.  Thus  it  is  that  each  Evange- 
list selects  out  of  the  store  of  facts  those  which  accord 
best  with  his  views  and  purpose.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus,  it  became  usual  for  the  Roman  governors 
to  take  their  wives  along  with  them  into  the  prov 
inces,  though  the  custom  was  attacked  down  till  the 
age  of  Tiberius :  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  33.  Pilate's  wife, 
according  to  a  tradition,  given  in  Niceph.  Hist.  Eccles. 
i.  30,  was  caUed  Claudia  Procula  or  Frocla,  and 
was,  according  to  the  Gospel  by  Nicodemus,  deoae- 
ffiis,  i.  c,  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  and  perhaps  one 
who  revered  Jesus.  The  Greek  Church  'has  canon- 
ized her. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man. 
She  designates  Jesus  the  Just,  and  hints  that  Pilate, 
by  injuring  Him,  may  subject  himself  to  the  divina 
punishment. — For   I  have  suffered  much. — An 
ordinary  dream  would  not  be  spoken  of  in  this  way, 
as  a  dream  of  bitter  agony.   Nor  would  such  a  dream 
have  led  a  Roman  wife  to  send  a  dissuasive  message 
to  her  husband  when  seated  upon  the  judgment-seat. 
Some  apparition,  something  supernatural,  awful,  must 
be  here  understood.     Hence  many  have  attributed 
this  dream  to  a  direct  interposition  of  God,  especially* 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustin ;  others — namely,  Ig- 
natius (Bpist.  ad  Phil.  cap.  4),  Beda,  Bernard,  also 
the  old  Saxon  Gospel-Harmony,   Hehand  —  ascribe 
the  dream  in  a  naive  way  to  the  devU,  who  wished  in 
this  way  to  prevent  the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus. 
Of  course  the  dream  may  have  arisen  quite  naturally, 
as  de  Wette  and  Meyer  hold.     The  governor's  wife 
knew  something  of  the  mission  of  Jesus ;  ani  the 
night  before,  the  Sanhedrin  had  in   all  probability 
alarmed  the  procurator's  household,  coming  to  de- 
mand  a   guard.     But   this   view  does  not  mihtate 
against  divine  interposition,  although  the  EvangeUst 
makes  no  allusion  to  such  intervention.     The  dream 
was  a  morning  dream,  hence  ctti  fi-f  pov , — according 
to  the  Roman  time-division,  from  twelve  at  midnight, 
Klopstock  makes  Socrates  appear  in  the  dream  to 
the  wife  of  Pilate  (in  the  seventh  Song  of  the  Mes- 
sias). 

[It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  woman,  and  ihe  a 
heathen,  should  be  the  only  human  being  who  had 
the  courage  to  plead  the  cause  of  our  Saviour  during 
these  dreadful  hours  when  His  own  disciples  forsook 
Him,  and  when  the  fanatical  multitude  cried  out. 
Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  I  It  is  equally  remark 
able  that  she  should  call  Him  Sinaios  i  Kiivos, 
that  just  man,  and  thus  remind  one  of  the  most 
•memorable  unconscious  prophecy  of  heathenism, 
viz.,  Plato's  description  of  the  perfect  8i«;aios,  who, 

natelil,  upon  a  stone  foundation."  It  Is  as  difficnlt  to  r>e« 
the  connection  of  the  German  uhaiiher  Weise  (usually) 
with  tmfoHuTMUly,  as  the  connection  of  misforlune  "■''n  ' 
stone  foundation,  unless  some  one  happens  to  fall  on  it.  H 
is  hardlv  conceivable  tliat  the  translator  should  have  deriv- 
ed so  plain  a  word  as  ubUc/i,  customary,  usual,  from  Vehel, 
mil,  instead  otulm,  to  practtse.—  P.  a.} 

»rNof  namely,  as  the  Hdinb.  translation  reads,  which 
nniformlv  oonfounds  mmfntlich  (especially)  with  ndmlich 
(namely),  although  in  this  case  the  preceding  tijotm/  (■<:,eU 
in  German,  for  which  the  Edinb.  trsl  substitutes  S07a») 
should  have  prevented  the  mistake.— P.  S.] 
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THE  GOEPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


•'  without  doing  any  wrong,  may  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grossest  injustice  {ixrihen  yap  aSi/coir  6ii|ai' 
^XPTft"  TVS  tJ.eyiaT't}s  aSiKios) ;  "  yea,  who  "  shall  be 
scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and, 
after  having  endured  all  possible  sufferings,  fastened 
to  a  post,  must  restore  again  the  beginning  and  pro- 
totype of  righteousness  "  {see  Plato,  FolUia,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1i  sqq. ;  ed.  Ast,  p.  860  sq.,  ed.  Bip.,  and  my 
Bistort/  of  the  Apostolic  O/iurch,  p.  433  sq.).  Aris- 
totle, too.  says  of  the  perfectly  just  man,  "  that  he 
stands  so  far  above  the  political  order  and  constitu- 
tion as  it  exists,  that  he  must  break  it,  wherever  he 
appears."  The  prophecies  of  Greek  wisdom  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  law  here  unite  in  a  Roman 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  imperial  representative  in  Jeru- 
salem, to  testify  to  the  innocence  and  mission  of 
Christ.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wife  of  Pilate  was 
one  of  those  God-fearing  heathen  women,  who,  with- 
out embracing  the  Jewish  reUgion,  were  longing  and 
groping  in  the  dark  after  the  "  unknown  God." — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  20.  But  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
persuaded. — The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  availed 
themselves  of  the  delay  during  which  Pilate  was  oc- 
cupied in  receiving  this  message,  to  canvass  the  peo- 
ple and  obtain  their  support.  The  two  warnings 
which  came,  the  one  from  the  thoughtful  presenti- 
ment of  a  pious  spirit  to  Pilate,  the  other  from  the 
tortured  conscience  of  Judas  to  the  priests — proved 
fruitless ;  indeed,  the  first  occasioned  only  a  delay 
which  the  enemies  of  Jesus  turned  to  their  account. 
Nevertheless  the  testimony  of  his  wife  was  not  wholly 
lost  on  Pilate,  for  it  reacted  upon  his  own  later  sol- 
emn testimony. 

Ver.  21.  But  he  ansTwered,  awoicp  id  d^  S  e . 
— Meyer  properly  explains.  Ho  replies  to  these  prep- 
arations on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  he 
overhears  from  his  chair,  by  asking  the  people  again, 
and  more  definitely  ;  Which  of  the  two,  etc.,  and 
so  puts  a  stop  to  this  canvassing  of  the  priests. 

Ver.  22.  Let  Him  be  crucified,  a  t  av  pwOv- 
T  a> . — They  might  have  asked  simply  that  he  would 
confirm  the  condemnation  fur  blasphemy,  and  sen- 
tence Jesus  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  execution  by  ston- 
ing ;  but  they  go  further,  and  demand  his  active  co- 
operation in  the  judgment.  They  wisljed  Jesus  to  be 
executed  as  an  insurrectionist,  and  hence  to  be  cru- 
cified according  to  the  Roman  custom.  They  sought 
by  this  extreme  penalty  and  this  deepest  disgrace  to 
annihilate  the  memory  of  Jesus,  and  to  stake  the 
Roman  might  against  faith  in  Him.  Thus,  in  their 
senseless,  self-destructive  fanaticism,  they  consigned 
So  the  Roman  cross  their  own  Messianic  idea ;  for 
the  accusation,  that  Jesus  was  a  mover  of  sedition 
was  oidy  an  inference  which  they  deduced  from  the 
Messianic  dignity  clauned  by  Jesus. 

Ver.  23.  What  evil  then  hath  He  done? 
Ti  yap  Ka  Kbv  e  tv  o  iii  a- 1 1/ ; — then,  yap,  implies 
that  they  must  be  able  to  give  positive  reasons  for 
His  death.  The  EvangeUst  passes  by,  however,  the 
further  special  points,  and  represents  only  the  eflect 
of  the  uproar,  which  threatened  to  become  an  insur- 
rection. 

Ver.  24.  Washed  his  hands. — A  symbolical 
act  of  Jewish  custom  (consult  Deut.  xxi.  6 ;  Sola,  8 
6),  by  which  one  frees  oneself  solemnly  from  guilt! 
Pilate  adopted  a  Jewish  custom,  to  make  himself 
from  their  own  stand-point  fully  understood,  and 
probably  also  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  dissuade 
them  fi'om  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  "  The 
heathen  practice  of  cleansing  the  hands  to  clear  them 


from  the  guilt  of  murder  after  it  had  been  commi* 
ted,  might,  from  its  analogy,  have  ied  to  the  adoj> 
tion  of  the  Jewish  custom."  Meyer.  The  matter, 
however,  was  important  enough  to  call  for  a  peculiai 
symbolic  expression.  [Pilate  washed  his  hands,  bul 
not  his  heart,  and  in  delivering  up  Christ,  whom  h« 
pronounced  innocent,  he  condemned  himself.  Sense 
of  guilt  made  him  a  coward.] 

Ver.  25.  His  blood  be   on  us That  is,  tho 

punishment  for  His  death,  if  He  be  guiltless.  That 
Matthew  is  the  only  one  who  records  this  act  of  self- 
cursing  on  the  part  of  the  people,  cannot  throw  any 
doubt  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  same,  when  we  re- 
member that  he  wrote  for  Jewish  Christians,  and 
brought,  in  this  declaration,  the  saddest  truth  before 
his  nation.  The  early  Christians  had  reason  to  see 
in  the  speedily  following  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state 
a  fulfilment  of  this  imprecation.  [The  history  of  the 
Jews  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years  is  a  continued 
fulfilment  of  this  daring  and  impious  imprecation,  this 
fearful  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  murderers  of  Jesus 
to  their  posterity.  Yet  for  repenting  and  believing 
Jews,  this  curse  is  turned  into  a  blessing ;  the  blood  of 
Jesus  which  cleanseth  from  al!  sin,  and  speaketh  bet- 
ter things  than  that  of  Abel,  comes  upon  them  as  a 
cleansing  and  healing  stream,  and  may  yet  come  upon 
this  whole  race,  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has 
been  saved,  Rom.  xi.  25,  26. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  But  Jesus  he  (caused  to  be)  scourg- 
ed.*— The  Roman  scourging,  of  which  mention  is 
here  made,  was  much  more  severe  than  the  Jewish. 
According  to  the  latter,  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  bared  ;  according  to  the  former,  the  entire 
body.  The  Jews  numbered  the  lashes  (2  Cor.  xi.  24) ; 
the  Romans  laid  them  on  without  number  or  mercy. 
Besides,  the  Roman  scourge  was  more  excruciating. 
None  but  slaves  were  subjected  to  this  flogging.  Acts 
xxii.  25.  Little  value  was  attached  to  a  slave's  life, 
much  less  his  feehngs.  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  bones,  iron  teeth,  or  leaden  balls,  were  in- 
serted among  the  thongs  of  the  lash  {see  Heubner,  p. 
485).  "  That  such  lashes  are  mentioned,  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  one  of  such  a  description  was  called 
^ao-Ti^  atnpayaKunri,  a  knnut  with  bones  woven  to 
the  end  of  the  thongs,  fron.  iKnpayaK^^,  a  joint  of 
the  back-bone,  then  dice,  talus."  The  Romans 
scourged  m  two  diiferent  ways.  Those  who  were 
condemned  to  be  crucified  were  flogged  after  one 
fashion.  This  scourging  was  so  cruel,  that  the  crim- 
inals died  frequently  while  undergoing  che  punish- 
ment. Another  kind  of  scourging  was  inflicted  upon 
delinquents  who  were  not  condemned  to  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  the  purpose  either  of  extorimg  a  con- 
fession from  them,  or  to  punish  them  for  a  crime, 
This  was  the  kind  of  scourgmg  to  which  Pilate  sub- 
jected  Jesus.  It  was  no  less  cruel  than  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  judge 
to  declare  how  far  the  punishment  was  to  be  carried. 
—See  Friedheb,  p.  114.— De  Wette  :  "  Matthew  and 
Mark  represent  Jesus  as  suffering  the  scourging  which 
the  Romans  inflicted  upon  those  condemned  to  th« 


•  [The  verl)  <ppaye\x6a>,  which  occni-s  twice  In  th 

N.  T.,  here  and  Mark  xv.  16,  f.nrt  the  conn  ippayiXKiov 

which  occure  once,  John  11.  16,  are  Latin  tenns  (Jlaadhi 

Jiagellum),  inti<icluced  into  the  later  Greek  for  the  moi« 

usual  nacTt^a  or  ^  a  it  t  1 7  o  o',  and  /iixitti{  oriMcii 

(a  uMp,  a  scourge).    Luke  (xxlii.  16)  uses  lu  this  connec 

j  tion  the  more  {general  term  iraiS  eva  a^  a  u  t  o  i',  \amni 

;  chastised  Ilim,  John  (xix.  1),  the  more  usual  word   i,  aa 

I  T 1 7  CO  a  6 1/ ,  scourged  Uim.—V.  8.1 
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erosB.  (Liv  xxiii.  36  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  11,  1 ; 
Hiei'on.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.*)  According  to  Luke,  Pilate 
merely  proposes  to  punish,  that  is,  to  scourge,  Jesus, 
and  then  release  Him  ;  but  from  his  account  (xxiii. 
16)  it  would  appear  that  there  had  been  no  actual 
infliction  of  scourging.  Prom  John  xix.  1,  it  seems 
that  Pilate  caused  Jesus  to  be  really  scourged,  hoping 
thus  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  and  to  awaken  their  sympa- 
thy. Paulus  holds  John's  account  to  be  the  decisive 
one,  and  hence  falsely  explains  our  passage :  after 
having  already  previotisly  caused  Him  to  be  scourged.\ 
Strauss  (ii.  525)  considers  that  the  Synoptists  give 
the  more  correct  and  earlier  account."  It  is  manifest 
that  John's  narrative  is  the  most  exact.  The  scourging 
which  Pilate  inflicted  was  employed,  it  would  seem,  as 
a  punishment  of  Him  whom  he  considered  innocent,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  accusers,  and  to  move  them  to 
compassion.  It  was  a  police  correction,  and  the 
right  of  inflicting  it  rested  upon  the  right  to  employ 
torture.  In  this  sense  it  was  that  Pilate  had  long 
ere  this,  according  to  Luke,  proposed  to  scourge  Je- 
eus,  hoping  by  this  act  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  to  influence  them  in  their  choice  be- 
tween Barabbas  and  Christ.  Hence  Luke  considers 
it  superfluous  to  record  the  later,  actual  chastisement. 
Mat^ew  presents  the  scourging  in  its  significance 
as  an  actual  fact,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  transi- 
tion from  trial  to  crucifixion,  the  first  act  in  the  cru- 
cifixion agonies.  He  might  all  the  more  properly 
view  the  scourging  in  this  light,  inasmuch  as  Pilate 
sought  to  effect,  in  his  hesitation,  a  twofold  object. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  him- 
self take  the  initiative  in  the  crucifixion  ;  again,  as 
though  he  would  craftily  overmaster  the  Jews. — "  It 
was  usually  hctors  that  scourged ;  but  Pilate,  being 
only  sub-governor,  had  no  command  over  lictors, 
and  so  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  soldiers.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  was  not  beaten  with  rods,  but 
scourged  with  twisted  thongs  of  leather."  FriedUeb, 
p.  115.  Those  who  were  flogged  were  tied  to  a  pil- 
lar ;  generally  they  were  bound  in  a  stooping  posture 
to  a  low  block,  and  so  the  skin  of  the  naked  back 
was  stretched  tight,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  fearful 
lashes.  The  whips  were  either  rods  or  thongs,  to  the 
ends  of  which  lead  or  bones  were  attached,  to  in- 
crease the  tension  of  the  lash,  and  render  the  blow 
the  more  fearful.  The  backs  of  the  prisoners  were 
completely  flayed  by  this  process.  They  frequently 
fainted,  and  sometimes  died.  The  soldiers  would  not 
inflict  the  punishment  mildly,  for  they  were  the  cruel 
ones  who  mocked  Him  afterward.    It  was,  moreover, 


♦[Jerome  says  on  Matt,  zxvil.  26:  ^'■Sciendum  est  Bo- 
mams  ewm  {Pilittum)  legibiis  ■mi-mstrasse,  quibua  sanei- 
bwm  est^  id  qui  ci'ucijigitur,  prius  fiagellis  verberetur. 
Traditus  est  itaque  Jesus  militibus  verherandus^  et  iUud 
aacratissim-uTn  ccn-pus  pecpusque  Dei  capaa^fiagella  Sf^c- 
uerunt,''^  etc.  He  then  says  this  was  done  "that  by  His 
Itripes  we  miffht  be  healed  "  (Isa  liii.  5). — P.  S.] 

t  [This  sentence,  as  well  as  the  whole  quotation,  and  the 
following  passage,  is  entirely  uiistranslated  in  the  Edinb. 
edition:  "cmk^  so  Jie  rejects  tlie  statement  here  cont<tined 
asfalse^^  De  "Wette  (on  Matt,  xxvii.  2tt)  as  here  quoted  by 
Lange  (and  correctly  quoted),  ascribes  to  Paulus  of  Heidel- 
berg no  denial  of  tlie  fact  of  scourging  asserted  by  Matthew, 
but  a  felse  interpretation  of  ^payeAAcilfTas  as  expressing  an 
action  whieh  occurred  at  a  previous  stage  according  to  John 
six.  1,  He  says:  "Paulus  hiilt  den  Bericht  des  Johannes 
fiir  raaassgebend  und  erklart  dahei'  unsere  Stelle  (i.  e.,  Matt. 
xxvii.  26)  feilsch :  nachdem  er  ihn  vorher  schon  hatte  geis- 
ieln  iasseny  The  words  in  italics  are  quoted  from  Paulus. 
Borne  commentators  assume  that  Jesus  was  scf  urged  twice ; 
but  this  is  improbable  and  unnecessary,  as  th6  chronological 
dilficulty  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  '  i  the  manner 
propoMd  by  Dr.  Lange  in  the  text. — P.  8.] 
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the  policy  of  Pilate  that  Jesua  shou.d  be  perfectly 

disfigured. 

Ver.  26.  He  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified, 

— The  actual  decision  succeeded  the  presentation  of 
JesuB,  after  His  being  scourged  and  crowned  with 
thorns,  The  history  which  Matthew  gives  of  these 
circumstances  is  quite  systematic.  The  matter  wail 
now  as  good  as  settled.  The  form  of  the  sentence 
was  not  prescribed,  but  must  be  short  and  valid.  It 
was  commonly :  Ibis  ad  crucem.  By  the  time  these 
transactions  were  over,  it  was  already,  as  John  in- 
forms us,  the  sixth  hour,  toward  mid-day. 

[By  deUvering  Jesus  to  the  Sanhedrin,  Pilate  jao- 
rificed  his  lofty  and  independent  position  as  a  secular 
judge  and  representative  of  the  Roman  law,  to  th« 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  The 
state  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  apostate  and 
blood-thirsty  church.  How  often  has  this  fact  been 
repeated  in  the  history  of  religious  persecution !  By 
this  act  Pilate  condemned  himself,  and  gave  addi- 
tional force  to  his  previous  testimony  of  the  inno- 
cence of  Christ,  showing  that  this  was  dictated  nei- 
ther by  fear  nor  favor,  but  was  the  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  his  remaining  sense  of  justice  from  the 
judgment-seat. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  27.  Into  the  prEetorium  or  govemor'i 
house. — Luther  translates  w  pairdp  iov  by  Jiich- 
thaus  (common  hall).  Its  original  meaning  is  the 
tent  of  the  general  in  the  Roman  camp  :  then  it  came 
to  signify  the  residence  of  the  provincial  ruler  [prie- 
tor,  jyi-oproetor),  where  the  court  of  justice  likewise 
was  held.  The  prcetorium  is  consequently  the  resi- 
dence of  a  mihtary,  or  a  civil  and  military  magistrate ; 
and  hence  it  is  connected  with  the  main  guard-house, 
and  equally  with  the  state-prison  (Acts  xxiii.  35). 
"  Already  existing  palaces  were  employed  as  pros- 
toria  in  the  provincial  towns ;  and  we  see  from  Jo- 
seph. Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  8,  that  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
daea, when  they  were  in  Jerusalem,  converted  the 
palace  of  Herod  into  a  pra:torium."  Winer.  Is  it 
certain,  however,  that  the  palace  of  Herod  was  al- 
ways so  used  ?  According  to  tradition,  the  governor 
lived  in  the  lower  city,  and,  as  some  more  definitely 
assert,  in  the  fortress  Antonia.  Winer  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  Pilate  would  find  the  empty,  waste-standing 
palace  of  Herod  the  most  convenient  residence.  But 
where,  in  that  case,  would  Herod  Antipas,  who  had 
come  up  to  the  feast,  dwell  ?  There  is  nothing  cer- 
tain to  be  made  out.  The  following  fact,  however, 
speaks  in  support  of  the  fortress  Antonia.  The 
scourging  had  taken  place  in  front  of  the  prcetorium. 
Then  Christ  was  handed  over  to  the  soldiers ;  and 
they,  instead  of  leading  Jesus  away  immediately, 
commenced  to  mock  and  make  a  sport  of  Him.  To 
carry  this  mockery  on  undisturbed,  they  conducted 
Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  preetoriuni.  In  this  con- 
duct, the  soldiers  followed  the  excitement  of  the  cap- 
ital in  its  hate  against  Jesus,  continuing  the  godless 
sport,  which  Herod  had  begun  when  he  invested  the 
Lord  in  a  white  robe,  the  token  of  candidateship, 
and  so  make  a  mock  of  His  claim  to  the  throne.  Pi- 
late had,  however,  the  double  design,  either  to  mol- 
lify the  Jews  by  the  sight  of  the  derided  Jesus,  or  to 
mock  them  through  Him,  should  his  cunning  plan 
faU. 

And  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band, — 
This  is  conclusive  for  the  place  being  the  fortrcM 
Antonia :  o-  tt  e  I  p  a ,  the  tenth  of  a  legion,  from  400 
to  600  men.* 

*  [The  Edinb.  translation  magnifiee  the  conipnny  to  4,6(H 
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Ver.  28.  And  they  stripped  Him.-Meyer  adopts 
the  reading  ivhvaavris^  they  cloiliedHim^  and  ex- 
plains that  His  clothes  had  been  torn  off'  to  scourge 
Him,  and  were  now  again  put  on.  But  the  clothing  is 
silently  implied — mention  being  made  h"-'',  of  a  new 
maltreatment.  Perhaps  they  may  have  first  put  on 
again  the  white  dress  in  which  Herod  had  caused 
Him  to  be  clothed,  to  mark  Him  out  as  a  candidate 
for  royal  honors,  and  then  taken  it  off  in  order  to 
mvest  Him  with  the  scarlet  robe,  the  sign  of  His 
having  attained  to  kingly  dignity.  The  drama  would 
thus  be  complete.  They,  accordingly,  again  strip- 
ped off  His  outer  garment,  and,  instead  of  it,  put  on 
a  scarlet  mihtary  cloak,  sagtan,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  the  imperial  purple ;  "  for  even  kings 
and  emperors  wore  the  sagum  (only  longer  and  finer)." 
Meyer.  The  mantle  was  a  pallium  dyed  with  cochi- 
neal. The  epithete,  purple,  purple  robe,  used  by 
Mark  and  John,  are  explained  by  the  fact,  that  they 
had  before  them  the  ironical  import  of  the  cloak. 

Ver.  29.  A  crown  of  thorns. — It  is  impossible 
to  settle  accurately  what  particular  kind  of  thorns  was 
employed  to  crown  Jesus.  Paulus  assumes,  without 
good  reason,  that  the  crown  was  made  of  blooming 
branches  of  the  hedge-thorn  (Michaelis,  of  bear's 
wort).  Meyer :  "  A  wreath  of  young,  supple  thorn- 
twigs,  with  which  they  would  caricature  the  bay 
crown,  as  they  did  the  sceptre  by  the  reed.  Their 
object  is  not  to  occasion  pain,  but  to  mock."  Why 
thorns  then?  Consult  Winer,  art.  Dorn,  as  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  thorns  in  Palestine.  Hug  con- 
siders it  was  the  buckthorn.  Eraune  :  Perhaps  the 
crown  was  made  from  the  supple  twigs  of  the  Syrian 
acacia,  which  had  thorns  as  long  as  a  finger. 

And  a  reed  in  His  right  hand. — John  omits 
this  point,  from  which  we  might  suppose  that  the 
reed  had  not  remained  in  His  hand.  Probably  a  so- 
called  Cyprian  (we  say  now  Spanish)  reed.  Sepp, 
iii.  516.  De  Wette  says,  iireetiKav  does  not  agree 
with  KaKa^ov.  His  td-f)Kai'  does  not  agree,  however, 
with  the  idea  of  a  hand,  which  did  not  need  to  close 
on  receiving  the  reed. 

And  they  bowed  the  knee. — "After  they 
clothed  Him,  they  began  their  feigned  homage,  bow- 
mg  the  knee,  and  greeting,  according  to  the  usual 
form  :  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  1  " 

[On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  mock-adora- 
tion, Wordsworth  observes :  "  All  these  things,  done 
in  mockery,  were  so  ordered  by  God  as  to  have  a 
divine  meaning.  He  (Christ)  is  clothed  in  scarlet 
and  purple,  for  He  is  a  military  (?)  conqueror  and 
King ;  He  is  crowned  with  thorns,  for  He  has  a  dia- 
dem won  by  suffering,  the  diadem  of  the  world ;  He 
has  a  reed  in  His  hand,  for  He  wields  a  royal  scep- 
tre, earned  by  the  weakness  of  humanity  (see  Phil.  ii. 
8-11).  The  cross  is  laid  on  His  shoulder,  for  this 
is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  trophy  of  His  vic- 
tory, by  which  He  takes  away  sin  and  conquers  Sa- 
tan ;  His  titles  are  inscribed  upon  the  cross :  '  King 
of  the  Jews,'  for  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  Abra- 
ham and  aU  his  seed.    In  all  these  circumstances,  as 


men  I  The  original  has  "4-600  Mann;''^  the  dash  being 
■Iways  employed  in  such  cases  for  Ms,  to.  The  number  of 
men  constitiiring  a  Roman  legion  varied  at  different  times 
and  according  to  circumstances  from  8,000  to  6,000  or  more. 
Consequently  a  <nre7pa  (apira),  or  cohort,v.''hich  was  the 
tentll  part  of  a  legion,  embraced  from  300  to  600  men  or  more. 
In  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  4,  2,  of  eighteen  (TTreTpai  five  are 
paid  to  contain  each  1,000  men,  and  the  others  600,  But  in 
Tolybius  7?  (nre7pa  is  on^y  the  third  part  of  a  cohort,  a  ma^ 
uiiile,  manipuiua.    Se   Classical  Dictionaries.— P.  S.] 


St.  Hilary  sayf,  He  is  worshipped  while  He  is  mock- 
ed. The  purple  is  the  dress  of  royal  honor;  Hi« 
crown  of  victory  is  woven  with  thorns.  As  St.  Am- 
brose says  (in  Luke  xxiii.  11):  '  illudenies,  ado- 
rant.'  "—P.  S.] 

Ver.  30.  And  they  spit  upon  Him. — Theii 
cruelty,  and  the  intoxication  of  wickedness,  keep 
them  from  carrying  out  to  the  close  the  caricatura 
exactly.  The  Satanic  mOL-^ery  changes  into  brutal 
maltreatment. 

Yer.  31.  And  after  they  had  mocked  Him. 
— ^And  after  the  presentation  to  the  people,  John  ax. 
5,  had  taken  place, — Pilate's  last  attempt  to  deliver 
Him.  After  the  final  decision,  they  clothed  Josus  in 
His  own  garments,  to  lead  Him  away. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus,  the  longed-for  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
abandoned  by  His  people  to  the  detested  Gentiles. 
Christ,  the  desire  of  the  old  world,  driven  out  by  that 
old  world,  as  if  He  were  the  old  arch-enemy.  Or, 
the  condemnation  of  the  world  converted  through 
His  victorious  patience  into  the  world's  redemption. 

2.  Christ  before  the  judgrnenl-seat  of  Pontius  Pi- 
late. — When  He  stood  before  the  judgmentTseat  of 
Caiaphas,  He  pronounced  in  spirit  judgment  upon 
the  hierarchy  of  the  old  world  ;  but  in  that  He  Him- 
self bore  this  condemnation,  He  atoned  for  us.  So 
here,  standing  before  Pilate,  He  represents  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  old  world,  its  civilization  and 
arts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  takes  upon  Himself 
this  judgment,  and  makes  an  atonement  for  that 
world.  Here,  too.  He  stood  the  real  judge  Himself: 
here,  too,  did  He  suffer  Himself  to  be  judged. 

8.  The  hierarchy,  the  people's  uproar  (revolu- 
tion), the  secular  government,  and  the  soldiery  of  the 
old  world,  are  all  involved  in  the  common  guilt  of 
the  maltreatment  and  execution  of  Christ,  though  the 
degree  of  their  guilt  differs. 

4.  Christ's  threefold  silence,  before  Caiaphas,  be- 
fore Herod,  and  before  Pilate,  not  a  silence  of  con- 
trition because  of  well-grounded  accusations,  but  an 
atoning  silence  of  majesty,  because  of  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  those  courts,  which  had  sunk  into  the  very 
depths  of  guilt.  In  this  Ught,  the  contrast  between 
the  ^moments  of  silence  and  of  reply  is  most  signifi- 
cant. 

5.  On  one  side,  the  testimony  of  Pilate's  wife  to 
the  Lord  stands  most  closely  connected  with  Pilate's 
own ;  but,  on  the  other,  is  strongly  opposed.  The  pious 
spirit ;  the  political  time-server.  "  It  ip  by  no  meann' 
unusual  to  see  noble,  pious  women  go  along  side  by 
side  with  vain,  worldly  men,  Uke  anxious  guardian 
angels,  and  in  moments  most  fraught  with  danger, 
step  in  their  way,  and  dissuade  them  from  sin." 
(From  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1617.) 

6.  Persuaded  the  people  (ver.  20). — The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  stirred  up  undoubtedly  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  people.  'Ii.ey  would  say,  Jesus  had  been 
condemned  by  the  orthodox  court.  Barabbas  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  champion  of  freedom  ;  that  Pilat« 
wished  to  overthrow  their  right  of  choice,  their  civil 
rights,  their  spiritual  authority,  to  persecute  the  friend 
of  the  people,  etc.  And  so  Barabbas  would  be  grad- 
ually made  to  appear  to  the  people  by  the  statements 
of  these  demons  of  seduction  as  a  Messiah,  and  tha 
Messiah  a  Barabbas. 

1.  Crvrify  Him. — The  State  was  here  dethroned, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  Church.    Later,  again, 
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it  became  the  slave  of  the  heatlieu,  Roman  hierarchy, 
which  hated  and  persecuted  Christianity,  till  the  days 
oi  Oonstantine.  Again,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ruled  the  State  in  the  persecution  of  heretics. 
(Even  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  *  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  upon  all  who  were  excommunicat- 
ed from  the  Church,  unless  they  speedily  made  their 
peace  with  her.)  Finally,  the  reform-detesting  hie- 
rarchy is  seen  again  and  again,  in  the  histories  of 
Koman  Catholic  states,  overriding  the  civil  power. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  France,  though  revolution- 
ized three  times,  will  not  suffer  a  person  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  priesthood  to  marry.  In  Austria,  a 
monk  can  obtain  from  the  civil  authorities  no  defence 
agamst  a  persecution  by  his  superiors,  as  bitter  as 
the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  (at  least,  it  was  so 
till  very  recently). — The  old  wound  will  take  long  to 
heal. 

8.  The  crowd  of  those  who  cried  Sosanna,  are 
driven  into  the  background  by  the-  crowd  crying : 
Crudfy  Him.  Hence  contradiction.  And  yet  agree- 
ment. The  same  people.  The  weakest  and  most 
cowardly,  who  ever  swim  with  the  stream,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  both  streams. 

9.  The  self-imprecation  of  the  Jewish  people,  « 
satoaic  prediction  of  the  people  of  the  prophets, 
which  was  the  last  evidence  and  extinction  of  their 
prophetic  gift.  The  final  prediction  of  Judaism  was 
a  cursing  of  themselves. 

10.  Pilate's  total  want  of  character  in  contrast  to 
the  perfect  character  (Heb.  i.  3,  xapaK''^p)- 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles:  1.  In  its  deformity:  (a)  the  priests  sedu- 
cers of  the  worldlings,  the  Jews  seducers  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  hate  them ;  (i)  the  Roman  State  made  to 
De  the  executioner  of  tlie  decrees  of  that  Judaism 
which  it  despises  and  humbles ;  (c)  both  combined 
against  the  king  of  humanity.  2.  The  awful  results 
of  this  reconciliation :  (a)  the  rejection  of  Christ ;  (4) 
the  new  separation,  which  appears  even  before  the 
crucifixion,  and  culminates  in  the  Jewish  war ;  (c)  the 
downfall  of  Judaism ;  {d)  the  heavy  guilt  and  deep 
uneasiness  of  the  Gentile  world.  3,  The  significant 
signs  in  this  apparent  reconciliation :  (a)  a  caricature ; 
but  also,  (6)  a  presage,  though  not  pattern,  of  the 
true  reconciliation,  which  Christ  instituted  by  His 
death,  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Eph.  ii.  14. — The 
judge  of  the  world  before  the  bar  of  the  old  world. 
—The  courageous  confession  and  witness  of  Christ 
before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi.  13 ;  Rev.  i.  6).— The  cahu 
consciousness  of  Christ  in  His  last  victorious  mo- 
ments (cahn  before  Caiaphas,  Herod,  Pilate). — The 
threefold  silence  of  Christ,  a  majestic  testimony:  1. 
To  the  eternal  discourse  of  His  life ;  2.  to  the  empti- 
ness of  His  enemies'  replies ;  3.  to  His  certainty  of  a 
different  judgment  from  God. — What  were  the  mo-' 
tives  leading  Christ  one  time  to  speak,  again  to  keep 
silence,  before  the  judge?  1.  He  speaks  first  to 
preserve  His  self-consciousness  by  confession ;  sec- 

•pfot:  "(Maries  the  Fifth,"  as  the  Edinb.  traDslation 
nadB;  for  he  belongs  no  more  to  the  middle  ages,  but  to 
the  mt::dern  age,  being  a  6ontemporary  of  the  Reformation. 
Dr.  Lange  means  Frederic  II.,  German  emperor  of  the  fa- 
mous house  of  Hohenstaufen  in  Wiirtemberg,  who  conquer- 
ed Jerusalem,  bat  quarrelled  with  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  was 
twice  excommunicated  by  him,  and  deposed  by  the  council 
df  Lyons,  and  was  suppo.'^ed  to  be  an  unbeliever,  although 
He  died  reconciled  to  the  Church,  A.  D.  1250.— P.  8.J 


ond,  to  save  His  enemies  by  a  great,  solemn  warn 
ing.     2.  He  makes  no  reply  to  the  futile,  the  ambi^ 
nous,  the  confused,  which  must  overthrow  itself,  con- 
fute  itself,  and  reveal  its  own  falsity  ;  above  all,  H« 
is  silent  before  the  unworthy  and  mean,  especially 
before   Herod. — Christ,  at  the  bar  of  the  world,  ao. 
quitted  and  yet  condemned.— Christ  was  p\it  to  death, 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  condettmation  ot 
the  civil  authority,  as  in  consequence  of  the  hie  rarch- 
ical  revolution. — And  this  revolution  was  the  moat 
disgraceful  of  all.— Yet  was  this  first  year  of  thia 
disgrace  of  man  made  by  God's  rule  to  be  the  first 
year  of  man's  salvation. — Christ  and  His  surround- 
ing company  at  His  trial :  1.  The  accusers ;  2.  ilia 
partner  in  trial,  Barabbas ;  S.  the  witnesses  (Pilate 
and  his  wife) ;  4.  the  judge. — Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  promise  of  His  release,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  save  Him,  because  the  world  was  to  be  saved 
through  His  death. — The  three  arch-enemies  of  Christ 
upon  His  trial,  and  His  impotent  friends  ;  1.  Against 
Him  :  (a)  the  envy  of  the  priests  ;  (b)  the  ingratitude 
of  the  people ;  (c)  the  unbehef  of  Pilate.      2.  For 
Him :  (a)  a  witty  comparison  (with  Barabbas) ;  (6)  a 
pious  dream ;  (c)  an  iuefi'ective  ceremony  (washing 
of  the  hands). — The  full  powers  of  hell,  and  God's 
full  power  to  decide  and  save,  were  at  work  in  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  yet  human  freedom  was  in  no 
respect  affected.— The  world's  judgment  of  rejection, 
as  concerns  Christ,  and  Christ's  judgment  of  salva- 
tion, as  concerns  the  world. — Christ  and  His  accu- 
sers, and  Barabbas,  and  Pilate's  wife,  and  Pilate,  and 
the  people,  and  the  men  of  war. — Pilate,  the  judge 
of  Christ,  fallen  under  judgment.     1.  His  picture  : 
with  fuU  understanding  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
scious, warned,  anxious,  and  yet  succumbing.    2.  The 
lessons  taught  by  the  picture.  So  fell  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  of  Jesus  before  him  ;  so  will  all  fall  after  him 
who  presume  to  judge  the  Lord. — Pilate  knew  that  for 
envy,  etc.— Envy,  which  stirred  Cain  up  against  pious 
Abel,  reaches  its  maturity  in  Christ's  crucifixion. — 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  24  :   "Through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world." — The  Spirit's 
voice  in  the  night-visions  a  witness  from  the  Lord : 
1.  At  the  birth  of  Christ ;  2.  at  his  death. — The  sig- 
nificance of  the  courtesies  of  hierarchical  pride  :  1. 
A  sign  that  it  seeks  associates  to  carry  out   its  en- 
mity against  Christ.     2.  A  mask.    It  appears  friend- 
ly to  government,  and  says :  Christ  stirs  up  the  peo- 
ple ;  friendly  to  the  people,  and  says  :  The  govern- 
ment encroaches  on  the  freedom  of  election,  upon 
your  rights  ;  friendly  to  the  world,  and  says :  It  is 
possible  to  live  with  Bai  abbas,  but  not  with  Christ. 
— Barabbas ;  or  the  people's  misguided  selection. — 
The  Hosanna  and  the   Orucify  Him:  1.  The  con- 
trast :  (a)  the  contrast  of  the  two  days ;  (i)  the  con- 
trast of  opinions  ;  (c)  the  contrast  of  the  criers.     2, 
The  bond  of  unity :  (a)  Pahn  Simday  must  lead  to 
Good  Friday  ;  (6)  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord  must  ex- 
cite hell's  opposition ;  (c)  not  the  same  persons,  but 
the  same  people ;  and  we  may  suppose  some  indi- 
viduals had  taken  part  in  both. — Fickleness  in  the 
opinions  of  a  people. — Revolution  as  an  instnunent 
used  by  cunning  tyrants,  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
— The  mstigators  of  the  people  in  hypocritical  attu-e.— . 
Pilate,  frightened  by  the  threat  of  an  insurrection,  be- 
comes the  murderer  of  Christ :  a  lesson  to  the  world 
for  all  time. — Pilate  washing  his  hands :  1.  A  testi- 
mony  to  the  Lord ;  2.  a,  testimony  against  hunseli 
against  Rome,  and  against  the  old  world. — ISx  blood 
be  on  us  I  or,  the  impenitent  make  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment their  own  condemnation. — The  marks  of  th« 
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Jew  ever  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  Israelite,  as 
he  is  putting  his  Christ  to  death. — The  old  curse  and 
the  eternal  atonement. — The  policy  which  would  pro- 
tect the  Lord  by  evil  means,  only  prepares  for  Him 
torment  .and  shame  without  redress. — What  means 
should  Jesus,  the  world's  Saviour,  employ,  according 
to  the  world's  wisdom,  to  preserve  His  life?     1.  An 
evil  custom  (the  release  of  a  criminal  at  the  Pass- 
ever)  ;  2.  a  false  title  (as  one  whom  the  people  had 
begged  off  and  released) ;  3.  an  improper  joke  and 
comparison  (being  put  side  by  side  with  Barabbas)  ; 
4.   a  futile  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  judge  (to 
wash  the  hands,  and,  where  needed,  to  lift  them). — - 
Pilate,  the  impotent  saviour  and  deliverer :  \.  In  spite 
of  his  perception  of  what  is  justice,  of  the  legions,  of 
power,  of  policy,  of  haughty  authority ;  2.  and  ex- 
actly because  he  employed  all  these  to  wrest  justice. 
— Then  released  he  Barabbas,  but  Jesus  he  caused 
to  be  scourged  :  an  old,  but  ever  fresh,  picture  of  the 
world.  —  Jesus  scourged  :    1.  Who  ?     The  glorious 
body,  the  pure  soul,  the  divine  spirit.     2.  By  whom  ? 
By  barbarism  (barbarous,  nameless    soldiers) ;    by 
worldly  culture  and  civil  power ;  by  the  sin  of  the 
world  and  all  sinners. — The  torture  and  its  midnight 
history  m  the  world  and  the  Church. — The  scourge 
(kn(rat)  is  no  standard  of  justice. — The  twofold  sig- 
nification of  the  Lord's  scourging  ;   1.  It  was  to  have 
saved  Him ;  2.  it  was  the  introduction  of  His  death, 
not  only  in  a  literal,  but  also  spiritual  sense. — Jesus 
given  over  to  the  wantonness  of  the  soldiery. — The  re- 
peated mutilation  of  the  image  of  Christ  in  war,  and  by 
soldiers. — The  mocking  of  the  Lord  in  His  Messianic 
royal  character.  —  The  brightness   of  heaven  with 
which  Christ  emerges  from  all  this  world's  scorn. — 
The  irony  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Divine  Providence  at 
the  miserable  mockery  of  this  world,  Ps.   ii. — The 
view  of  Christ  clothed  in  shame  ;  the  cure  for  all  the 
ranity  and  pride  of  the  world. — Christ,  the  true  King 
in  the  realm  of  suffering. — So  perfected  as  the  King 
of  ^Qvy. —  Therefore  hath   God    exalted    Him^   etc. 
At  IfU  name  every  knee  shall  how^  Phil.  ii.  9,  10. — 
The  patience  of  Christ  triumphantly  sustained ;   1. 
Imjierturbable,  yet  disturbing  all ;  2.  paling  all  the 
world's  glory  in  its  own  glory  ;  3.  supremely  edify- 
ing, and  yet  awing. 

Starke  : — When  we  stand  before  godless  judges, 
we  must  nevertheless  answer  them  and  honor  them, 
Rom,  xiiL  1. — He  answered  nothing.  To  atone  for 
our  loquacity,  which  led  to  the  first  sin. — The  Pa- 
tient One  committed  all  to  God,  1  Pet.  ii.  23. — Sed- 
inger :  Blind  judges  in  matters  of  faith  are  not  worth 
answering,  Matt.  vii.  6. — Christ,  even  in  His  silence, 
worthy  of  admiration,  Isa.  liii.  1. — Osiander  :  It  is 
an  i'1-timed  grace,  when  wicked  persons  are  spared, 
in  such  a  way  that  honest  and  quiet  people  are 
brought  into  danger. — Jjuther's  margin :  'They  would 
sooner  have  asked  the  release  of  the  devil,  than  they 
would  have  allowed  God's  Son  to  have  escaped. 
This  is  the  case  even  now,  and  will  ever  be. — There 
are  degrees  in  sinfulness  as  in  hohness,  John  xix.  11. 
—Canstein  :  Straightforwardness  is  best.  When  we 
seek  to  make  the  truth  bend,  it  usually  breaks. — 
Quesnel :  More  truth  is  at  times  found  among  civil 
magistrates,  than  among  those  persons  from  whom 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  more. — A  pious  heathen  is 
eften  more  compassionate  toward  a  poor  sufferer  than 
depraved  Christians  and  priests,  Luke  x.  32,  33. — 
Christ  was  reckoned  with  the  greatest  transgressors, 
and  we  seek  always  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
»nd  most  pious,  Isa.  lili.  12.— Pilate  did  not  act  like 
m  wise  diplomatist,  who  might  have  easily  known 


how  far  envy  will  lead  a  man. — Caniitein  :  Tt«  most 
implacable  foe  is  envy,    and  especially  amung  th( 
members  of  the  so-called  "  spiritual  "  profession,  Ec 
cles.  iv.  4. — Quesnel;  Many  console  themselves  with 
the  thought,  that  they  appear  to  the  world  wholly  de 
voted  to  the  service  of  justice  and  truth ;  but  'i  w« 
watch  them  closely,  we  see  they  are  slaves  of  inju» 
tice  and  envy. — Wives  have  nothing  to  do  in  ofiScial 
concerns,  but  they  may  and  should  warn  their  hu« 
bands.— God  warns  man  before  he  falls. — Canstein  . 
In  a  corrupted  Church,  the  ministers  are  ever  tht 
most  corrupted;    and  corruption   issues  forth  froT 
them,    polluting    others,   Jer.   xxiii.    15. — Quesnel 
Faithless  teachers  seduce    the   people  from  Christy 
and  teach  them  to  prefer  Barabbas. — Cramer  :  la 
that  not  the  Antichrist,  which  can  willingly  endure 
brothels  and  usurers,  etc.,  but  which  would  exptf 
the  gospel,  and  purge  their  land  from  it  by  fire  ana 
sword  ?  —  Hedinger  :    The  world    has   ever   robbed 
Christ ;    it  likes  Him   not. — Murderers,  fornicators, 
adulterers,   drunkards,  can  be  tolerated ;    Christian 
teacliing  and  Uving  never,  John  xv.  19. — Canstein  : 
Carnal  wisdom  may  lead  a  man,  when  he  despises 
conscience,  departs  from  the  right  path,  and  betakes 
himself  to  by-paths,  into  such  snares  as  he  would 
have  gladly  shunned. — Ungrateful  man  wheels  like  a 
weathercock. — Conscience  often  struggles  long,  ere 
a  man  sins  against  his  better  knowledge ;  but  the 
guilt  is  so  much  the  greater. — The  stubbornness  of 
the  wicked  is  more  constant  than  an  intention  to  ael 
right  (arising  from  worldly  reasons). — Pilate's  testi- 
mony, the  most  glorious  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  Jesus  :  1.  Not  from  favor ;  2.  a  judge's  testimony ; 
3.  a  testimony  of  Pilate  against  himself.     His  blood 
be  on  us.    They  act  as  if  they  had  a  good  conscience; 
but  it  was  mere  false,  assumed  ease  (impudence). — 
The  Romans  soon  made  them  reaUze  this  curse  :  they 
still  feel  it.     Yet  it  will   one  day  cease. — Imtfier't 
margin  :  Behevers  convert  this  curse  into  a  blessing. 
— Z'eisius  :  Accursed  parents,  who  rashly  precipitate 
their  children  with  themselves  into  ruin  ! — The  just 
for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.   iii.   18. — Gaze  on,  0  smner, 
ecce  homo  I — Zeisius  and  others  against  extravagance 
in  dress.* — Christ  has  borne  all  manner  of  shame 
and  contempt,  that  we  may  attain   to  the  highest 
honor. 

Gossner  :  \ — Yes,  they  probably  said,  Barabbaa 
is  a  villain,  but  he  is  no  heretic.  He  destroyed  only 
bodies,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  destroys  souls. — The 
devil  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  people  wUl  blind 
themselves  by  a  fair  show. — Whoso  sitteth  in  an  of- 
ficial chair  must  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  cries 
of  the  multitude. 

Imco  : — Pilate,  a  natural  man  of  the  world :  1. 
Not  insensible  to  divine  influences ;  2.  but  sunk  down 
into  the  then  existing  scepticism  of  the  world ;  3. 
bound  by  worldly  considerations  of  all  sorts  ;  4.  mak- 
ing his  conscience  a  sacrifice  to  circumstances,  which 
are  his  gods. 

Gerlach  .•—Mocking,  they  made  him  king ;  but 
it  was  really  by  virtue  of  His  humiliation  that  Jesu» 
received  His  kingdom. 

Heubner  : — Christ  retained  His  dignity  even  in 
the  deepest  humiliation,  where  His  claims  appeared 
as  madness  or  fanaticism. — The  custom  of  releasing 

*  [In  the  original:  "wider  die  ICleiderfr-aeht,"  TrhieA 
the  Editib.  edition  turns  into;  "upon  the  cloUt'.ig  of  Jeaus,* 

t  [Gossner  was  originally  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  ant 
suffered  much  persecution  fer  his  evangelic&l  opinloni.* 
P.  S.i 
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one:  injustice  trying  to  support  itself  by  injustice. — 
A  Christian  wife  siiould  be  the  guardian  angel  of  her 
husband. — Dreams,  too,  often  deserve  attention. — 
How  easily  can  the  people  be  misled  I  * — The  placing 
of  Jesus  side  by  side  with  Barabbas  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  His  humiliation.  So  is  it  often  in  the 
world:  there,  truth  and  falsehood,  innocence  and 
guilt,  honor  and  dishonesty,  worth  and  worthlessnesg, 
righteous  leaders  and  seducers,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
m:  the  great  rebel,  the  fountain  of  life  and  the  mur- 
derer, are  often  set  side  by  side.  The  future  will  re- 
solve all  this  confusion. — Innocence  is  dumb,  guilt 
cries  out. —  The  consequences  of  tlie  choice :  The  Ba- 
,  rabbas  spirit,  the  devilish,  the  intoxicating  passion  for 
licentious  freedom,  entered  like  an  evil  spirit  into  the 
people,  inflamed  their  hatred  still  more  and  more 
against  the  Romans,  swept  them  with  resistless  sway 
beyond  all  prudence,  and  precipitated  them  at  last 
mto  the  pit  of  destruction.  This  spirit  has  entered 
mto  their  posterity,  leading  them  still  to  reject  Jesus, 
and  give  heed  to  many  false  messiahs. — Jesus  is  our 
consolation,  whenever  in  this  world  of  imperfection 
the  worthy  and  unworthy  are  classed  together,  yea, 
the  former  subordinated  to  the  latter. — Such  a  choice 
as  that  of  Barabbas  is  by  no  means  uncommon  :  1. 
In  respect  of  faith ;  unbelief  instead  of  belief  in  Je- 
sus, etc.  2.  In  regard  to  our  lives  and  acts ;  rather 
an  unbridled,  unfettered  life,  than  a  stern,  moral 
regulation  and  life.  3.  As  regards  civil  government ; 
rather  obey  demagogues  than  the  soft  words  of  Jesus. 
—  WJmt  shall  I  dOf  etc.  ?  Many  know  not  what  to  do 
with  Jesus. — Was  the  adage  true  here :  vox  populi, 
vox  Dei? — In  one  sense  do  the  people  demand  the 
crucifixion:  God  had  decreed  it  in  another. — The 
name  of  Pilate  is  preserved  among  the  Christians, 
but  as  a  name  of  disgrace :  here,  and  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  it  is  the  name  of  a  coward,  who  wished  to  re- 
lease Jesus,  and  yet  surrendered  Him, — who  knew 
Him  in  some  degree,  and  yet  feared  to  confess  Him. 
—His  blood.  Already  we  see  the  fruit  of  their  choice 
of  Barabbas :  blind  presumption,  blasphemy,  mock- 
ery of  God's  justice.— Jf  the  Jews  were  not  so  blind- 
ed, they  must  see  clearly  that  their  fathers  had  com- 
mitted a  greater  sin  than  had  been  ever  perpetrat- 
ed, when  they  had  been  punished  before  with  a  cap- 
tivity of  70  years,  and  are  now  enduring  one  of  1800. 
—God  has  preserved  them  as  a  witness  to  the  truth 
Bf  the  gospei. — As  Christ's  high-priestly  (prophetic) 
dignity  had  been  mocked  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  so  was  His  kingly  before  the  civil. 

HambacA  : — Thou  must,  my  Redeemer,  atone  for 
the  shame  of  my  nakedness,  and  regain  for  me  the 
robe  of  innocence  which  I  had  lost. — Consolation  for 
derided  saints. — Christ  fled  from  a  worldly  crown ; 
He  took  the  thorny  crown,  to  indicate  that  His  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world. — It  is  no  true  love,  which 

*rin  German:  "  Wie  iet  das  Voile  so  verfiihrbar ! ^^ 
riwEdinb.  edition  turns  this  a°:ain  into  tlie  opposite  mean- 
ing. "'How  mislea-dmg  are  the  masses."  It  probubly  con- 
founded verfuhrbar  with  verfuh-rerisch.  But  the  connec- 
tion plainly'shows  tiiat  the  Jewish  hierarchy  are  h<'re  meant 
as  the  iDstip:ators  and  seducers  who  led  the  peofile  :istray. 
The  jnasfies  never  lead,  but  are  pe  erally  under  the  control 
of  a  few,  as  the  body  is  ruled  by  the  heful.  Hence  the  vox 
populi  is  not  always  the  vox  Dei,  but,  when  influenced  by 
political  demagogues  or  apostate  priests,  it  is  the  vnK  DiaholL 
Wltneae  the  Crucify  Him  of  the  Jews,  the  popular  outcry 
of  the  Athenians  against  Socrates,  the  mad  fury  of  the 
French  during  the  reio^n  of  terror,  etc.  Then  the  people  are 
turned  into  a  lawless  mob  with  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
reason,  although  it  can  be  intimidated  by  brute  force.  Yet 
even  in  such  cases  the  voice  of  the  peorlc  is  overruled  for 
rood  by  an  all-wi^e  Trovidence.  So  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
^'^'•fttae  the  salvation  of  the  world. — 1^.  8  \ 


is  not  willing  to  endure  thorns. — The  thorns  of  lov6 
are :  hostile  opposition,  ingratitude,  derision,  insult 
— The  crown  of  thorns  which  we  have  plaited  foi 
ourselves :  lusts,  earthly  cares,  pangs  of  conscience. 
Christ  has  made  atonement  for  this. — The  rod  with 
which  Christ  will  feed  His  sheep  (the  rod  of  gentle- 
ness, the  rod  of  aflliction). — The  court  of  justice,  the 
liberty-hall  of  innocence,  converted  into  a  place  of 
injustice. — This  robing  of  Christ  was  full  of  shama 
and  disgrace. 

Braune : — The  third  hour  was  the  hour  at  which 
the  Roman  judge  took  his  seat  in  the  place  of  judg- 
ment: on  this  occasion  Pilate  is  forced  to  begin 
three  hours  earher,  in  consequence  of  the  wrath  of 
the  priests,  and  their  feigned  piety. — Barabbas :  that 
is  a  horrifying  deception,  fearful,  surpassing  all 
others. — Pilate's  wife :  no  woman  was  fpund  among 
Jesus'  enemies.  The  maid  who  forced  Peter  on  to 
his  denial  stands  alone  there,  in  her  forward  charac- 
ter.— Peter's  sermon  on  this  text.  Acts  iii.  13-21. 

Grammlich  : — Daily  is  blessing  or  curse  (Christ 
or  Barabbas)  set  before  thee,  my  soul ! 

F.  W.  Krwmmacher  : — The  crown  of  thorns  calls 
for  repentance,  gratitude,  submission. 

[BuRKiTT  : — Vers.  11-14.  The  silence  of  Christ 
is  to  be  imitated  when  our  reputation  is  concerned ; 
the  confessios  of  Christ,  when  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  truth  are  at  stake. — He  knew  that  for 
envy  they  had  delivered  Him  (ver.  18).  As  covetous- 
ness  sold  Christ,  so  envy  delivered  Him.  Envy  is  a 
killing  and  murderiog  passion.  Envy  slayeth  the  silly 
one,  Job  v.  2. — Ver.  19.  Several  kinds  of  dreams, 
natural,  moral,  diabolical,  and  divine.  That  of  the 
wife  of  Pilate  was  from  God.  When  all  Christ's  dis- 
ciples were  fled  from  Him,  when  none  of  His  friends 
durst  speak  a  word  for  Him,  God  raises  up  a  woman, 
a  stranger,  a  pagan,  to  give  evidence  of  His  innocen- 
cy.  At  our  Saviour's  trial,  Pilate  and  Ms  wife, 
though  Gentiles,  are  the  only  ones  who  plead  for 
Christ  and  pronounce  Him  righteous,  whilst  His  own 
countrymen,  the  Jews,  thirst  after  His  innocent 
blood. — Hypocrites  within  the  visible  Church  may 
be  guilty  of  acts  of  wickedness  which  the  conscience 
of  pagiins  and  infidels  protests  against. — ^Ver.  26. 
What  the  Jews  with  a  wicked  mind  put  up  as  a  dire- 
ful imprecatioil,  we  may  with  a  pious  mind  oifer  up 
to  God  as  an  humble  petition :  Lord,  let  Thy  Son's 
blood,  not  in  the  guilt  and  punishment,  but  in  the 
efficacy  and  merit  of  it,  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
posterity  after  us,  for  evermore. — Thomas  Scott  : — If 
Christ  were  now  to  appear  on  earth  in  disguise,  He 
would  meet  with  no  better  treatment. — There  are 
still  enough  of  hypocritical  Pharisees  and  high- 
priests,  ungodly  Pilates,  unstable  multitudes,  and 
hardened  scoffers,  to  persecute,  mock,  and  crucify 
the  Lord  of  glory. — Barabbas  is  preferred  to  Jesus 
whenever  the  offer  of  salvation  is  rejected. — We  are 
all  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  crucifixion,  as  "  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions." — AU  who  Je 
light  in  anathemas  and  imprecations  will  find  that 
they  rebound  upon  themselves. — All  which  has  been 
admired  in  the  suffering  and  death  of  heroes  and  phi 
losophers  is  no  more  comparable  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  than  the  gUmmering  taper  is  to  the  clea 
light  of  day. — We  are  called  to  do  good,  and  to  mf 
fer  evil,  in  this  present  world,  after  the  pattern  cf 
Christ. — All  our  sufferings  are  light  and  trivial  com 
pared  with  His. — Ph.  Doddridge: — How  wisely  was 
it  ordained  by  divine  Providence  that  Pilate  should  b« 
obliged  thus  to  acquit  Christ,  evenwhi'e  he  condemn- 
ed Him ;  and  to  pronounce  Him  a  rijjhteous  persH 
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in  llie  earae  breath  with  which  he  doomed  Him  to 
the  death  of  a  malefactor!  And  how  lamentabl) 
does  the  power  of  worldly  interest  over  conscience 
appear,  when,  after  all  the  convictions  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  as  the  admonitions  of  his  wife,  he  yet 


"ave  Him  up  to  popular  fury  !  0  Pilate,  how  isglo 
riously  hast  thou  fallen  in  the  defence  "f  the  Son  of 
God  !  and  how  Justly  did  God  afterwa.d  leave  the< 
to  perish  by  the  resentment  of  that  people  whom  thou 
wast  now  so  studious  to  obli'^e ! — ^P.  S.l 


TENTH    SECTION". 

GOLGOTHA:    THE   CKUCIPIXION.    (GOOD  FRIDAY.) 

Chapter  XXVII.  32-56. 

(Mark  rv.  21-41 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-56  ;  John  six.  17-30 ;  Isa.  liii.— Pericopes :   Matt  rxvii.  33-38 ;  39-44 1 

46-56.) 

32  And  as  they  came  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  hy  name :  him  they 

33  compelled  [impressed,  myapfva-av] '  to  bear  his  cross.     And  when  they  were  come  unto 

34  a  place  called  Golgotha,'  that  is  to  say,  a  [the]  place  of  a  skull,'  They  gave  him  vine- 
gar [wine?]*  to  drink  mingled  with  gall:  and  when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not 

35  drink.  And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  [divided,  Siefiepta-avro]  his  garments,  cast- 
ing lots :  [that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  (Ps.  xxii.  1 .5)_ 
They  parted  [divided]  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast 

36  37  lots.]'     And  sitting  down  they  watched  him  there;  And   [they]   set 'up  over  hia 
'  head  his  accusation  written,  THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 

38  Then  were  there  [are]  two  thieves  [robbers,  X-rja-Fai']  crucified  with  him ;  one  on 

39  the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the  left.     And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging 

40  [shaking]'  their  heads,  And  saying,  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 

41  three  days,  save  thyself    If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.    Like- 

42  wise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said,  He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  [he  is]  the  King  of  Israel, '  let  him  now  come 

13  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him  [we  believe  on  him].*  He  trustrd  in 
God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him  :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

44  The  thieves  [robbers]  also,  which  [who]  were  crucified  with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth  [reproached  him  in  like  manner,  or  with  the  same  thing,  to  airo  .  .  .  dvei'Si- 
^ov  airdv].' 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 

46  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  [cried  out,  dveySoTjo-ev]  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani?  (Ps.  zxii.  1)  that  is  to  say,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 

47  thou  forsaken  me?'"     Sonje  of  them  that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  that  [hearing  it], 

48  said.  This  man  calleth  for  Elias  [Elijah].     And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and  took 

49  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink.  [But] 
The  rest  said,  Let  be  [Come,  Wait,  a</)cs],"  let  us  see  whether  Elias  [Elijah]  will  come 
to  save  him." 

50  [And]  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost  [his 

51  spirit]."  And,  behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  earth  did  quake  [quaked],  and  the  rocks  rent  [were  rent,  eo-xiV^rjo-av] ; 

52  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  [who]  slept  irose, 

53  And  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap- 
peaired  unto  many. 

54  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  watching  Jesus,  saw  the 
earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this 

55  Tvas  the  [a]  Son  of  God  [©toll  vtds].     And  many  women  were  there  beholding  afar  ofl, 
66  which  [who]  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him  :  Among  which  [whom] 

was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  ai-d  th')  mother  ot 
Zebedee's  children  [the  sons  of  Zebedee]. 


CHAP.  XXVn.  32-66. 


si» 


'  Ter.  8*-[Thls  Is  the  proper  translation  of  the  Greek  vi-rb  ayyapeifiv,  which,  like  the  noun  S-vvaooi 
c  'oewUed  min.i<r,  1.  of  Persian  origin^  and  is  a  technical  term  for  pressing  horses  or  men  into  public  service  by  anthorit. 
Comp,  Crtt.  Note  on  oU.  y.  41,  p  118.  The  escort  was  under  the  command  of  a  Roman  officer  who  had  oUloS  authon'l 
p''o'wer.-P.  S^^      ^^  •  Authorized  Version  makes  the  act  falsely  appear  as  an  arbitrary  Sumption  oJ 

»  Ver.  88.— r  0X7080  is  the  prevailing  reading.  [Other  readinas  are  70.\\7oea,  7oA7oeea,  yo\ya0uv,  yoAyaBuv 
In  Luke  xxlil.  88  the  English  Version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translated  the  Greek  i<po.viov,  cranium  a  hare  skull  intc 
the  Latin  ealnary  (calvaria)  The  popular  expression  "  t/ount  Calvary  "  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  of  the  Evan. 
joHsM  concerning  the  place  of  cruciflxion,  which  was  probal  ly  a  small  round  and  barren  elevation  of  the  shape  of  a  sktiii 

>Ver.88.-Lachmann:  S  4(mv  Kpaviov  riwo^  Xey^/xevo^.  The  reading  S  Is  better  supported  tha« 
,li  °"*,5w,.*'f®«  T"  ^,7'^''fJ"''-,  Great  variety  in  the  readings.  [In  English  Kpai'iov  rdms  should  be  rendere. 
eitherwith  the  definite  article:  the  place  of  a  skull,  a&  the  Authorized  Version  does  in  the  parallel  passages  Mark  xv  2» 
and  John  xix.  17,  or  without  any  article:  Place  of  a  skull— V.  S.]  i"™»o'=»,  "^^1^  iv.  « 

*  Ver.  34.— Lachmann  reads  oii'oj',  following  B.,  D.,  K.,  L.,  etc.:  this  is  opposed  by  A.  and  others,  reading  S|o  r. 
Meyer  holds  the  first  reading  to  have  been  introduced  from  Mark  xv.  2.3.    [Cod.  Sinait  reads  likewise  0  ?>/  0 ./,  wine  as  In 

J  ^m'  a  ,  ■  J"'  ""*  5'*  unci  il  (Sinait.,  B^  D.,  K.,  L.)  and  the  ten  cursive  MS8.,  which  support  this  readinL'  «ra 
noariy  all  Alexandrine.  On  their  side  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  old  Latin  Versions  (the  Yalgnte-.-vinum,  and  hence  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Versions ;  wine).  It  Is  possible  that  0  h'  o  i'  was  a  wilful  alteration  to  harmonize  Matthew  with  Mark. 
TiBohendorf  and  Alford  adhere  to  the  received  readins :  0 1  o  s ,  vinegar.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  only  anoarent.  li 
was  probably  sour  wine  with  myrrh,  given  to  criminals  to  stupefy  1hem.— P.  8.]  '    1  r 

»  Ver.  35.— All  tiie  uncial  Codd,  [including  Cod.  Sinait]  omit  the  reading  of  the  Becepta,  from  "that  it  might"  to  the 
end  of  the  verse,  A  alone  excepted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  from  John  xix.  24.  [Mill  and  Wetstfc.n  and 
all  the  modern  critical  editors  omit  the  words  in  question  from  ha  to  Kkfipov.  Dr.  Lange  puts  them  in  brackets  Comn 
his  Eaieg.  Notes. — P.  S.]  •  v 

"  Ver.  89.— [80  Cheke,  Campbell,  and  Scrivener  render  Kivovv-^i^.  Lange:  schuttelien.  Norton:  nodcHn-g 
Conant,  however,  defends  wagging  as  better  expressing  the  contemptuous,  scornful  motion  intended  by  the  Evangeliat.- 

'  Ver.  42,— BamAeus  'lirpariK  4<TTtv.  Fritzsche  and  Tlschendorf  adopt  this  reading,  omitting  the  preceding  ei. 
according  to  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.    The  Irony  is  thus  stronger.     Ei  is  probably  an  exegetlcal  addition  from  yer.  40. 

*  Ver.  42. — The  reading:  TTitrrevo^eif  aurcfi,  according  to  Lachmann  and  his  authorities,  is  stronger  [than  the  text.  rec. : 
iriirT€i'«ro/iei' ni/Tcj?].  The  reading:  iir'  ai/T^,  also.  Is  well  supported  and  significant.  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads:  eir'  avrSv. 
—P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  a.— [Or:  upbraided  or  wer6upl>7-aiding,^icV.t,  Cheke,  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Scrivener;  or  reproached  Rhem- 
Ish  Version,  Conant,  and  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  U.;  or  revUed  him,  Norton.  The  rendering:  cast  in  his  teeth  dates  from 
Tyndale,  and  was  retained  in  the  following  revisions,  but  would  hardly  be  defended  now.— P.  S.] 

!*>  Ver.  46. — The  difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  Hebrew  words  is  unimportant.  See  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf    [The  best  authorities  are  in  favor  atlema  instead  of  toma.— P.  S.] 

1^  Ver.  49.— [This  is,  in  modern  English,  the  corresponding  word  for  &<^es,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  follow- 
ing iSojuer  without  comma.  It  is  the  hortatory  cryme  or  wait  now,  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  a  rebuke  :  let  him 
alone,  as  if  they  intended  to  stop  the  man  who  olfered  the  vinegar.  Oomp.  Mark  xy.  86,  where  that  person  himself  utters 
the  words  &(pes  J^SwMti',  in  common  with  the  rest.  Lange:  Lass  nur,  wir  wollen  sehen;  Luther:  //alt,  lass  sehen;  van 
Ess:  Wart  I  lass  sehen  ;  Ewald  omits  it  altogether  and  translates  simply :  lass  uns  sehen.    Conant  and  the  Revised  N.  T. 

of  the  Am.  Bible  Union:  Lei  alone,  which  invites  the  same  popular  misunderstanding  as  if  it  meant:  Let  him  alone. 

P.  8.] 

^"^  Ver.  49.— The  addition:  i.K\os  Se  Xa&^v  Xdyx^iv^  k.t.A.,  though  supported  by  B.,  C,  L.,  is  here  quite  out  of 
place,  and  is  an  interpolation  from  John  xix.  84.  [The  same  addition,  from  6.KK0S  to  aljxa,  is  found  in  Cod.  Sinait,  which 
iwiialty  agrees  with  the  Vatican  MS. — P.  8.] 

^3  Ver.  50  — [So  Middleton,  Campbell,  Scrivener,  Crosby,  Conant  Better  than  expired,  as  Norton  translates.  Th« 
■rticle  in  rh  wi/€Vfj.a  is  employed  as  a  possessive  pronoun.     7b  ^ips  wp  ^/te  (7/ios(,  is  now  used  in  a  low  sense. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CEITtCAL. 

-The  same  brevity  and  sublimity  with 
which  Matthew  described  Christ's  sufferings  during 
His  trial,  characterize  his  account  of  the  crucifixion. 
Even  Mark,  in  several  parts,  is  more  minute.  Matr 
thaw,  however,  gives  the  fullest  account  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  Christ's  Messianic  dignity ;  and  he 
alone  relates  the  effect  produced  upon  the  realm  of 
the  dead  by  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  chief  points 
are,  Simon  of  Gyrene;  Golgotha;  the  b''terwine; 
the  parting  of  the  garments ;  the  watch  (this  last  is 
recorded  by  our  Evangelist  alone) ;  the  two  robbers 
crucified  with  Jesus ;  the  blasphemies  of  the  foes ; 
the  mocking  by  the  robbers ;  the  darkening  of  the 
Bun ;  Jesus'  exclamation.  My  God,  and  the  varying 
interpretations  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  same ; 
the  giving  up  of  His  spirit ;  the  rending  of  the  tem- 
ple-vail ;  the  excitement  in  the  world  of  the  dead ; 
ths  centurion's  testimony ;  the  women  beholding. 
riiS  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  symbols  of  the 
ICf  asiah's  sufferings  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
ttl  ia  described. 

Ver.  32.    As  they  came  out. — The  executions 


took  place  outside  of  the  camp,  and,  accordingly, 
also  outside  of  the  holy  city :  Num.  xv.  85  ;  1  Kings 
xxi.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  68  ;  see  Lightfoot,  p.  499.  In- 
stead of  being  led  forth  by  lictors,  the  command  of 
whom  Pilate,  as  sub-governor,  did  not  enjoy,  Jesus 
is  conducted  to  the  cross  by  the  soldiery.  A  centu- 
rion on  horseback,  called  by  Tacitus  exactor  mortis, 
by  Seneca,  centurio  supplicio  propositus,  headed  the 
company.  A  herald,  going  in  front  of  the  condemu- 
ed,  proclaimed  his  sentence.  Braune  states :  "  There 
is  a  Jewish  tradition  to  the  effect  that  a  herald  went 
through  the  city,  crying  for  forty  days,  Jesus  was  to 
be  stoned :  if  any  one  could  witness  against  Him,  let 
him  appear;  but  no  one  came  forward."  We  know 
from  Matt,  xxviii.  11,  that  the  Jews  began  very  early 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  statements  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. These  falsifications  were,  at  a  later  date,  at 
tempted  especially  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Jesus' 
birth  and  death,  and  regarding  the  Messianic  picilio- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  statement,  more- 
over, of  the  Talmud,  that  there  were  two  vails  beforo 
the  Most  Holy,  is  evidently  a  concoction  to  remov« 
the  significance  oi  the  fact  attested  by  the  Evangel- 
ists. 

They  found  a  man  of  Oyrene. — Simor  wai 
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fiom  Cyrt'ne,  in  African  Libya,  where  many  Jews 
were  living.  Ptolemseus  Lagi,  when  he  obtained  su- 
preme power  in  Palestine,  transported  100,000  He- 
orewa  to  Pentapolis,  in  that  district.  They  had  a 
synagogue  of  their  own  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  we  find  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  a  Simon  Niger 
ajsociated  with  Zmcius  of  Cyrene.  Mark  (xv.  21) 
des  ignates  Simon  '*  the  fatlier  of  Alexander  and  Itu- 
fui ."  two  men  who  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  Christian  churches  of  that  day,  probably  as 
brethren  in  the  faith.  Perhaps  Simon  was  present 
as  a  pilgrim  at  the  Passover  (Acts  ii.  10) ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  but  lately  come  to  Jerusalem,  as  his 
appellation,  Kvp-rivaios,  indicates.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  was  at  that  time  more  intimately  related  to 
Jesus.  He  had  been  out  in  the  field,  while  Jesus 
was  undergoing  His  tria's  before  the  various  tribu- 
Dals.  Grotius  and  others,  however,  assume  that  he 
was  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Rambach :  "  He  manifest- 
ed, it  would  appear,  some  sympathy  with  Jesus,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  carry  His  cross."  Per- 
haps, during  his  bearing  the  cross,  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Jesus  ;  at  all  events,  this 
fact  has  preserved  his  name  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.* Simon  Peter  was  not  now,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised, in  his  place :  another  Sunon  from  a  distant  land 
must  serve  in  his  place.  The  very  circumstance  of 
Smion's  arriving,  a  stranger  and  alone,  at  this  time, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  company ;  and  they  forced 
him,  that  is,  they  required  of  him,  according  to  mili- 
tary custom,  this  service.  For  the  verb  b.yja- 
(nimv,  see  above.  Matt.  v.  41.  Upon  such  requi- 
sitions, see  Tholuck,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory (German),  p.  SG5.  Simon  may  have  been  thus 
violently  impressed  by  excited  soldiers  without  being 
a  Christian  (Grotius),  or  a  slave  (Meyer's  supposi- 
tion). Tradition  reports  that  Christ  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  load.  It  is  possible  that  the 
captain  of  the  band,  who  at  a  later  period  declared 
his  conversion  to  the  faith,  was  even  now  touched 
by  a  feeling  of  pity.  The  remainder  of  the  way,  it 
would  appear,  was  short ;  and  this  is  likely  the  rea- 
son why  John  omits  the  circumstance.  According 
to  custom,  criminals  were  obliged  to  carry  their  own 
cross  to  the  place  of  execution.  [Comp.  Plutarch, 
De  sera  numinis  vindicia,  c.  9  :  efcauros  rwv  KaKovp- 
yuv  iK(p€pei  rhv  aurov  ffravpov.  That  our  Saviour 
bore  His  own  cross  (probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
way),  is  expressly  stated  by  John  xix.  17. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  83.  Golgotha.  —  Chald.  Nt^bjba,  Heb. 
pbabj ,  that  is,  Skull.  Hieronymua  and  others  say 
this  place  of  execution  was  so  termed  from  the  skulls 
cf  criminals.f     On  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained  by 


*  [Meyer:  "That  Simon  became  a  Christian  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  cfirryinj;  the  cross  and  his  presence  at  the  crn- 
ciflsion,  mav  be  inferred  from  Marie  xv.  21."  So  also  Aliord 
and  others,— P.  S.] 

+  [Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  83:  "Golgotha,  qtjod  kst 
Calvarite  locus.  Atidivi  guemdam  eixposuisse  Cahuirim 
tocuj/i  in,  quo  sepuJtus  est  Adam,  et  idea  sic  appeltattiin 
wae,  quiil  ibi  (intiqui  hominis  sit  conditum  caput.  .  .  . 
Favorabitis  inte.rpreiatio  et  mutcens  aurem  p&puti^  vee 
ktmen  vera.  Extra  urOem  enim  et/oras  portam  locii  sunt 
f»  Quihus  trurtcantur  capita  damnatorum.,  et  Cali'orim. 
i.  «.,  d Gcottator ii,m  siwisere  nomen.^^ — The  ancient  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  where  the  second 
Adam  died  a'  d  rose  aeain,  is  also  mentioned  by  Ori<ren, 
jTertullian,  Athanasius,  and  Au<;ustine,  and  turned  to  practi- 
Oftl  account.  Augustine:  ^^  Quia  ibi  erecpis  sit  medic-fis. 
ubi  jacebat  cpgrotus.''^  Dr.  Wordsworth  allegorizes  on  Gol- 
fotha  (from  pbt^ ,  volvit,  hence  a  rolling,  and  a  skull  from 
It*  roundness),  and  brings  tt  in  connection  witli  the  hill  Gil- 
gal  orah  V.  9,  where  Joshua  had  bis  camp  and  rolled  away 


Cyril,  CaloviuB,  de  Wette,  and  others,  that  the  nam( 
arose  from  the  conical  shape  of  the  hill.*  Certainly, 
for  the  second  supposition,  two  reasons  present  them- 
selves,— 1.  That  (jolgotha  means  skull,  and  that  thd 
place  if^  not  called  Kpaviciiv  tottos,  place  of  skulls^ 
but  K  p  aviou,  skull, — Luke  uses  Kpaviov ;  2.  that  the 
skulls  were  not  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  place  of  exe- 
cution unburied,  but  were  covered  up.  The  tradition 
of  the  Fathers,  that  Adam  was  buried  there,  gives  us 
no  assistance  in  explaining  the  name.  Against  the 
second  supposition,  the  late  origin  of  the  name,  wliieh 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  in.  If  now 
we  think  of  the  Jev/ish  mode  of  execution,  sfcining, 
in  which  the  head  was  the  first  part  injured,  we  gain 
something  to  support  the  first  explanation. f  It 
would  appear  that  Golgotha  had  not  been  selected  as 
a  place  of  execution  till  a  late  date ;  and  that  then 
the  valley  of  Gehinnom  ceased  to  be  employed  in 
that  way.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  up  till  this  time, 
the  place  had  been  nameless,  and  now  received  this 
designation,  and,  it  is  possible,  by  way  of  reference  to 
its  shape. 

The  Christian  tradition  has  made  the  position  of 
Golgotha,  which  was  certainly  no  hiU,  but  merely  an 
elevated  place,  to  be  that  of  "  Mount "  Calvary,  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This 
church  Ues  within  the  walls  of  the  present  city,  and 
iu  the  north-western  quarter.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  it  is  alleged  that,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  line  of  the  city  waUs,  which  may  belong  to  a 
later  date,  the  city  would  have  been  in  this  part 
exceedingly  small,  if  we  suppose  the  present  dis- 
trict of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  have 
lain  outside  the  waUs.  But,  iu  reply,  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  city  may  easily  be  small  in  some  quarters,  anu 
extend  in  others.  The  fact  is,  Jerusalem  then  ran 
out  more  toward  the  south  side.  Against  this  iden- 
tity the  following  have  spoken  decidedly: — Robin- 
son (Biblical  Researches,  Best.  ed.  1856,  vol.  i.  p. 
407-418  ;  vol.  iii.  254-263  ;  and  N'eue  Untersuchun- 
gen,  Halle,  1847);  Tixns  Tobler:  Golgotha,  St 
Gallen,  1851,   p.  224  flr.:|;     For   the   identity  are— 


(^tllJiO  tlie  reproacli  of  Egypt.  So  by  our  Jesus  at  Golgo- 
tha the  shame  and  guilt  of  sin  was  rolled  away  from  the 
Israel  of  God;  and  there  was  His  camp,  ioT 'B.a  conquered 
by  the  cross.     Kather  far  fetched.— P.  S.J 

*  [So  also  Keland,  Palest,  p.  66u,  Bengel,  Winer,  Ewald, 
Meyer,  A.  Alexander.  The  objection  of  Alford  and  Words- 
worth, tliat  no  such  hill  or  rock  is  known  to  have  existed 
(comp.  Stanley,  I'alestiue,  p.  454),  is  hardly  valid  in  view 
of  the  hilly  and  rocky  char.acter  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicini- 
ty. Ewald  itientifies  it  with  "tiie  hill  Gareb,"  Jer.  xx.vi. 
39 ;  Kraift  and  Lange  with  Goath,  which  was  without  thft 
city.  Williams  {Holy  Gity.  ii.  240)  supposes  that  the  rock 
of  Calvary  was  part  of  a  little  swell  of  the  ground  forming  a 
somewhat  abrupt  brow  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  which 
would  al^'ord  a  convenient  spot  for  public  e.xecution,  aa  it 
was  sufficiently  elevated  to  raise  the  sufferers  above  tho 
gazing  crowd  — P.  S.] 

t  [This  is  h.ardly  of  sufficient  account  The  exp'anation 
of  Jeromo  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  for  three  reasons : 
1.  The  name  would  then  be  not  the  place  of  a  skull  (xtiTroy 
Kpavioyj),  still  less  a  skull  simply,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Greek  of  St  Luke  {KpaAov),  but  the  place  of  skvlln 
(TfiTTos  Kpixvmv):  2.  there  is  no  record  tliat  tho  Jews  had  a 
special  place  for  public  execution  ;  3.  it  is  extremely  unlike- 
ly that  a  rich  man,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  should  have 
kept  a  warden  in  such  a  place  (for  the  .sepulchre  of  Chriiit 
wjis  near  the  place  of  crucifixion,  John  xix.  41). — P.  S.] 

X  [Also  John  Wilson,  Barclay,  Bonar,  Stewart,  Ar- 
nold, Meyeu,  Ewald,  Sam.  J.  Anduf.ws:  Tlie  lAfe  of  om 
Lord,  upon  tlie  Earth,  New  York,  1363,  p.  560  sqq.,  and  Afi- 
NOLD,  art  in  Ilerzog's  Encyklopddie,  vcd.  v.  307  if.,  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  summary  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  both  .sides  of  the  question  wi':b  special  reference  to  Kobin 
son  anil  Williams,  as  the  chief  champions  of  tho  opposltl 
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fUtlii'  VON  Baitmek:  Palmtina,  p.  356;  Soholz:  de 
(}oli'>t!t<£  situ,  compare  Friedl:eb:  I.e.  p.  13Y ; 
BoiiBBERT  \_Jieise  in  das  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  503 
ff.] ;  SOHDLTZ :  Jerusalem,  p.  96  ;  Kkafft  :  die  Topo- 
graphie  Jermalems,  Bonn,  1846,  p.  230.*  Wolff: 
Rase  in  das  gelobte  Land,  Stuttgart,  1849,  p.  83,  pro- 
nounces in  favor  of  the  probability  of  the  identity 
(more  undecidedly  in  hia  work  "  Jerusalem,"  Leipzig, 
1857.)  Berogeen  is  decided  for  the  identity,  in  the 
tract.  Flavins  Josephus,  der  Fiihrer  und  Irrfuhrer 
(fer  PUger  im  Alien  und  A'euen  Jerusalem,  Leipzig, 
1854 : — "  It  naay  be  quite  indifferent  to  a  Christian 
where  the  place  of  execution,  Golgotha,  and  Christ's 
grave,  were,  inasmuch  as  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory is  not  dependent  upon  the  traditions  regarding 
the  external  and  local  circumstances  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  But,  overlooking  the  fact  that  tra- 
dition is  often  worthy  of  attention,»there  are  all  pos- 
sible positive  reasons  to  bring  forward,  why  we 
should  seek  Golgotha  at  once,  and  only  there,  where 
the  tradition  represents.  Neither  the  old  world  nor 
the  new  has  any  ground  for  doubting  the  common 
opimon  regarding  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

The  following  remark  appears  important : — Jere- 

views.  Korte,  a  German  bookseller,  who  visited  Jernsaiera, 
A.  D.  1738,  at  the  same  time  with  the  learned  Pococke,  was 
the  first  who  took  a  stand  against  the  supposed  identity  of 
the  spot  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  place  of  the  criici- 
flxion  and  sepulchve  of  our  Lord.  The  late  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Union  Theci.  Seminary,  New  York,  strongly  opposes  the 
old  tradition,  and  lays  down  the  general  principle  "that  all 
ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and 
aroimd  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  wi  ralue  ; 
except  as  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known 
from  the  Scriptures  or  from  other  cotumporary  testimony" 
{Bihl.  ResearcJies  in  Palefitine^  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  253  and  iii.  p. 
268  of  the  last  Boston  edition.)  Comp.  also  James  Kerou- 
80N,  art.  Jerusalem^  in  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
/ol.  i.  p.  102S  sqq  Ritter,  Winer,  Baktlett,  Stanley, 
ind  Ellicott,  leave  the  matter  doubtful. — P.  S.] 

*  [Comp.  also  on  tlie  same  side  CeATBAUBaiAND,  who 
led  the  way  in  this  centurv  in  a  plausible  defence  of  the  old 
tradition,  reasoning  mainly  a  priori  that  the  Christians 
must  have  known  from  the  beginning  and  could  never  for- 
get the  places  of  Christ'6  death  an(i  burial  {Itinh-aire  de 
ywria  d  Jerumlem,  Paris,  ISU) ;  Tischendorf  {lieise  in 
dm.  (??-i6?ii,  Leipzig,  1846,  vol.  ii.  17  ff.);  Geo.  Finley  {On 
the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  London,  1347);  Olin; 
Prime;  Lewin  {Jeraealem,  London,  ISGl);  G.  Williams 
{The  Holy  City,  London,  1845;  2d  ed.  1849,  2  vols.).  Dr. 
ilford  on  Matt,  xxvii.  33  does  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Williams  "has 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  the  commonly  received  site  of 
Calvary  and  the  Sepulclire."  The  question  is  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Identity  is  derived  from  the  unbroken  Christiari  tradition. 
But  while  we  are  reluctant  to  break  with  a  tradition  of 
luch  extent,  it  is  repugniint  to  sound  Christian  feeling  ti)  be- 
lieve that  a  .''pot  so  often  profaned  and  disgraced  by  the 
most  unworthy  superstitions,  impostures,  and  quari'els  of 
Chiistlau  sects,  should  be  actually  the  sacred  spot  where 
the  Saviour  died  for  the  sins  of  the  race.  At  all  events  the 
testimony  of  tradition  in  such  a  case  is  not  so  important  as 
maintained  by  Williams  when  he  affirms  that  "the  credit 
of  the  whole  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years  is  in  some 
measure  involved  in  its  veracity."  The  Christian  Church 
never  claimed  geographical  and  topographical  infallibility, 
»nd  leaves  the  question  of  the  holy  places  open  to  fair  criti- 
cism. The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  barely  allude  to  the 
places  of  Christ's  birth,  death,  and  resurrection.  They  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  great  facts  themselves,  and  worshipped 
the  exalted  Saviour  in  heaven,  where  He  liveS'  for  ever.  It 
was  only  since  the  age  of  Constantino,  in  the  fourth  century, 
that  those  localities  were  abused  in  the  service  of  an  almost 
Idolatrous  superstition,  yet  not  without  continued  protest 
from  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Church,  From 
the  Gospels  so  much  only  appears  with  certainty  as  to  the 
Blace  of^  the  cruciflxion,  that  it  was  out  of  the  city,  Matt. 
ixviii.  11 ;  John  xix.  17;  comp.  Heb.  xiii.  12;  yet  near  the 
elty,  John  xix.  20;  apparently  near  a  thoroughfare,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Mark  xv.  29;  and  that  the  sepulchre  was 
near  the  place  of  the  cruciflxion,  John  xix.  41,  in  a  garden 
ind  hewn  in  a  rook,  Matt,  xxvll.  60  and  the  parallel  pas- 
l»ie8.— P.  8.] 


miah  predicts  (xxxi.  38-40)  that  the  city  should  ii 
future  timei  extend  beyond  the  north  wall  (the  tec 
ond  wall),  and  enclose  Gibeat  Gareb,  or  the  leptr'a 
hiU,  and  Gibeat  Goath,*  or  the  hill  of  death  (of  reap 
ing,  groaningj).  The  position  of  Gareb  can  corre- 
spond only  with  Under  Bezetha,  and  the  position  of 
Goath  only  Upper  Bezetha,  where  Golgotha  rose 
Both  of  these  elevations  were  enclosed  by  Agrippa, 
as  parts  of  the  new  city,  and  lay  inside  the  third  wall 
From  the  context  we  learn  that  Gareb  and  Goath 
were  unclean  places,  but,  being  measured  in  with  the 
holy  city,  became  sanctified.  That  the  Goath-hill  of 
Jeremiah  is  identical  with  the  Golgotha  of  the  Evan- 
gelists,  is  more  than  probable.  The  wall  of  Agrippa 
was  built  around  Bezetha  by  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 

In  conducting  this  controTersy,  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind:  1.  That  those  who 
oppose  the  identity  have  never  pointed  out  any  other 
site  for  Golgotha.  2.  The  history  of  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  has  been  proved  that  the  city,  at  a  later 
period,  extended  considerably  from  south  northward 
and  north-westward,  and  that  the  third  wall,  or  wall 
of  Agrippa,  enclosed  on  this  side  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  hitherto  lain  outside  the  city.  3.  The 
history  of  the  holy  places  themselves.  It  has  never 
been  disproved,  that,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
Eusebius  and  Hieronymus,  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
desecrated  Golgotha  from  the  days  of  Hadrian  to 
those  of  Constantine,  to  prevent  Christians  from  re- 
sorting to  the  holy  place ;  and  that  this  and  similar 
desecratory  monuments  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  apostolic  tradition  and  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine (Krafft,  p.  172).  4.  A  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  statements  of  tradition  regarding 
the  holy  places  in  general,  and  the  description  of 
special  points;  and  it  is  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
when  we  entertain  doubts  regarding  the  former,  be- 
cause doubts  attach  themselves  to  the  latter  (Kraift, 
p.  234).  Schultz  represents  Golgotha  as  a  rocky 
height,  which  rose  straight  up  oyer  against  the  city, 
having  a  precipitous  face  toward  north  and  east,  and 
was  in  this  way  a  kind  of  stage,  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  all  the  city's  inhabitants. 

As  regards  the  Via  dolm-osa,  or  Via  cruds,  or  the 
Lord's  road  from  the  prsetorium  to  Golgotha,  men- 
tion was  first  made  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  century 
(Krafft,  p.  168).  The  real  way  trod  by  our  Lord, 
must  have  lain  somewhat  more  to  the  south.f 
Braune's  statement,  that  the  way  was  about  an 
hour's  walking,  is  incorrect :  it  was  Tery  much 
shorter. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by  Saint 
Helena,  the  Basilika  erected  on  Golgotha  by  her, 
and  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  con- 
sult the  Church  Histories,  and  works  of  travel  to  the 
holy  land.  The  central-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  Crusades ;  hut  the  fact,  that 
the  Mohammedans  still  possess  the  spot,  is  less  sad- 
dening than  that  Christian  sects  contend  and  fight 
over  the  holy  places,  that  this  contention  gave  occ*- 

*  [Or  accurately  G'oaA,  tn^'h,  the  fA  being  added  to  oofr 
nect  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion,— Goathah,  Gesenlut 
derives  it  from  ny5  ,  to  low,  or  moo,  as  a  cow.  Hencs 
also  the  translation'-(  the  Targum  tlie  heifer's  pool.  The 
Syriac,  on  the  othef  hand,  has  Uror/tto,  to  the  eTimietuie, 
perhaps  reading  nX5.~P-  S.]    . 

+  ["If  the  trial  of  the  Lord  was  at  the  palace  of  Herod  a» 
Mount  Sion,  He  could  not  have  passed  along  the  Via  doi* 
roan^''    Andrews,  1.  c  p.  534.— P  S  1 
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sion  lately  to  a  bloody  war,  and  that  the  supersti- 
tious deception  of  the  holy  Easter-fire  forms  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  feast  of  Golgotha  1 

Ver.  34.  Gave  Him  to  drink. — It  became  a 
eustom  in  later  times,  among  the  Jews,  to  give  to 
those  who  were  led  away  to  execution  a  stupefying 
draught  (Synedr.  6 ;  Wetstein  on  Mark  xv.  23 ; 
Friedlieb,  141).  The  Rabbins  considered  this  a  cus- 
tom of  pious  charity,  and  would  ground  it  upon 
Prov.  xxxi.  6  ["  Prodeunti  ad  supplicium  capitis  po- 
twn  dederunt^  granumque  ihuris  in  pocido  viniy  ut 
turbaretur  ijtiellectus  ejus^  sicut  diciiur  :  date  mceram, 
i!tc."].  In  the  days  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  similar  drinks  were  admin- 
istered to  the  condemned  on  their  way  to  execution 
by  friends  and  brethren  in  the  faith  who  accompa- 
nied them  (Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  'l&'J).  It  can- 
not be  shown  to  have  been  a  Roman  custom.  Nev- 
ertheless the  Roman  soldier  carried  with  him  a  wine, 
which,  though  weak  in  itself,  was  strengthened  by 
being  mixed  with  various  roots.  This  common  wine 
was  called  vinegar-wine  (Mark),  also  vinegar  (Mat- 
thew). Mark  says  myrrh  was  mixed  with  the  wine.* 
The  Jewish  Sanhedrin  appointed  for  this  purpose  a 
grain  of  incense  to  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  wine. 
The  physician  Dioskorides  says  myrrh  was  also  used ; 
Matthew,  however,  adds,  "  mingled  with  gall."  By 
X  o  A  7)  the  LXX.  translate  n:?  b  ,  wormwood,  quassia. 
The  Evangelist  may  have  chosen  the  expression  with 
reference  to  Ps.  Ixix.  22 ;  but  he  has  not  marked  the 
fulfilment  specially.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  later 
mythical  tradition.  The  most  common  drink  was 
vinegar-wine;  the  strongest  and  most  stupefactive 
mixture,  wormwood.  Jesus  refused  this  intoxicat- 
ing draught  decidedly,  and  that,  too,  knowing  its 
nature :  "  Tvhen  He  had  tasted,  He  ■would  not 
drink."  The  Romans  named  such  a  drink,  signifi- 
cantly, sopor.  Jesus  did  not  thus  afterward  refuse 
the  unmixed  vinegar-wine  when  He  thirsted,  and  had 
finished  His  work. 

Yer.  38.   And  having  crucified  Him,  <rTau- 

fida  avT  f  s    5e    avT6i'y    k.t.\. 

1.  The  Cross,  a-ravpos ;  primarily  a  pale  or  beam, 
crux,  two  beams  fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
T  ;  of  these,  the  longer,  called  staticulum,  projected 
often  upward  the  shorter,  or  cross-beam,  called  an- 
tenna.f  In  the  middle  of  the  larger  beam  there  was 
ji  peg  or  a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the  sufferer  rest- 

*  [There  is  no  necessary  contradiction,  as  asserted  by 
Meyer  and  Alford,  between  the  "vinegar  mingled  with 
zali"  of  Matthew  and  tlie  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh"  of 
Mark,  since  the  common  wine  of  the  soldiers  was  little  bet- 
ter than  vinegar,  and  since  x*'^'^}  Qoll,  Is  used  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  for  various  Icinds  of  bitter  substances.  See  Winer, 
ub  JSssig,  vol.  i.  p.  849  f — P.  8.] 

t  [There  were  three  forms  of  the  cross:  1.  Crux  immisaa 
or  capitata,  a  transverse  beam  crossing  a  perpendicular  one 

It  some  distance  from  the  top,  =  T".  According  to  tradi- 
tion this  was  the  form  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  which  is  thus 
commonly  represt^nted  on  ancient  coins  and  in  modern  pic- 
tures of  the  crucifixion.  There  is  no  proof  of  this,  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  from  the  fact  that  the  "title"  was  placed 
over  the  /leiid.  The  so-called  Qreeh  cross  is  a  form  of  the 
crv^  immi^sa,  where  the  two  beams  cross  each  other  in  the 
middle,  and  the  four  arms  are  of  equal  length.  2.  Crux 
commissi,  a  transverse  beam  placed  on  the  top  of  a  perpen- 
dicular one,  resembling  the  letter  T.  8.  Crux  deeussata, 
or  A'i.  Andrew'n  cross,  like  the  letter  X*  The  cross  which 
appeared  to  Conettatiue.  was  of  this  f<wm,  with  the  Greek 
letter  It  in  it,  so  aft  to  represent  the  first  two  letters  of  the 

word  Ohristos  ==..&-  See  pictures  of  coins  of  Oonstantine  in 
BaroDius'  Annalea  ad  ann.  p.  812;  in  M&rter's  SiTiribilder 


ed;  and  this  formed  one  of  the  nost  exmiciatinn 

agonies  of  the  cross.*  The  height  of  the  cross  wai 
not  great,  and  the  feet  of  the  criminal  were  not  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

2.  The  Crudfixion.  The  most  extreme  capita. 
punishment  among  several  ancient  nations ;  it  was 
practised  even  by  the  Persians,  Ezra  vi.  11 ;  Esther 
vii.  9 ;  stUl,  the  Persian  instrument  of  execution  was 
something  between  the  Roman  cross  and  the  Germanic 
gallows.  The  cross  of  the  Romans  was  the  severest 
punishment  for  the  worst  criminals,  and  so  disgraoe- 
ful,  that  it  dare  not  be  inflicted  on  Roman  citizens 
{crudeli^sitnum  teterrimumque  supplicium,  Cicero, 
Verr.  5,  64) ;  only  slaves,  highway  robbers,  rebels 
and  outlawed  prisoners  of  war,  were  made  to  suffer  it 
(Joseph.  Bell.  v.  Jud.  11,  1,  etc.).-|-  Those  condemned 
to  the  cross  must  first  be  scourged  ;  then  bear  their 
own  cross,  also  "a  tablet  upon  the  breast  stating 
their  crime,  as  far  as  the  place  of  execution,  which 
lay  outside  the  city,  upon  a  thronged  highway,  or 
upon  some  exposed  spot,  that  the  crucified  criminals 
might  be  mocked  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  ter- 
ror. When  they  had  reached  this  place  of  execution, 
they  were  stripped,  and,  after  the  stupefying  draught 
was  administered,  they  were  raised  up  and  nailed  to 
the  cross,  which  had  been  previously  erected,  and 
above  which  was  placed  an  inscription.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  another  mode,  according  to  which  the 
criminals  were  fastened  to  the  cross  while  it  yet  lay 
on  the  ground.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  former 
was  the  more  usual  method  (Friedlieb,  p.  1.  c.  142). 
The  arms  were  first  extended  and  fastened  to  the 
cross-beam.  The  body  rested  upon  a  peg  in  the  cen- 
tre in  a  riding  manner,  which  prevented  the  hands 
from  being  torn  through,  and  allowing  the  person  to 
fall.  The  feet,  too,  were  fastened.  Then  began  the 
nailing.  The  old  traditional  view  of  the  Church,  that 
the  feet  of  the  Lord  were  nailed  as  well  as  His  hands, 
was  contradicted  since  17&2  by  Dr.  Paulus,  who 
maintained  that  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  only  bovmd. 
But  this  assertion  has  been  disproved  by  Hengsten- 
berg.  Hug,  and  Bahr  (consult  Tholuck,  Die  Glaub- 
wurdiffkeit  der  evangelischen  Geschichte ;  Hug,  Gut- 
achien,  ii.  1Y4;  Friedlieb,  1.  u.  p.  144).  The  first 
proof  that  feet  and  hands  were  both  fastened  by 
nails,  is  supplied  by  Luke  xxiv.  39,  wher«  Jesus, 
after  His  resurrection,  shows  the  disciples  His  hands 
and  feet  (with  the  marks  in  them).  Again,  we  have 
the  testimonies  of  the  oldest  Church  Fathers,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  this  punishment  was  still  prac- 
tised, upon  this  subject,  namely,  Justin  Martyr,  Diai, 
c.  Trjiph.  97  ;  TertuUian,  Advers.  Marc.  iii.  19.  Fur 
ther,  heathen  writers  testify  that  the  feet  as  well  as 
the  hands  were  nailed :  Plautus,  Mostellaria,  Act  ii. 


der  alien  CliriRten,  p.  86  sqq,,  and  the  second  volume  of  mj 
CImreh  History,  p.  27  sq.— 1?.  SJ 

*  [This  needs  explanation.  The  projection  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  larger  beam,  on  which  the  sufi'orer  sat,  a  woodea 
pin  called  aedile  (t<^'  oi  ^iroxowrat  ol  (TTavpovfifvou 
Justin  jMart.  J)ial.  e.  Tryph.  p.  818),  was  rather  a  relief,  and 
prevented  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  from  falling  upOB 
the  arms,  whidi  otherwise  would  soon  have  been  torn  from 
the  nails.  But  in  protracting  the  suiferings,  it  may  be  E<ald 
to  have  been  a  chief  source  of  pain. — P.  8.] 

t  [t^rncillxion  was  abolished  as  a  punishment  by  Con- 
stantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  no  doubt  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  humane  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  in  thll 
and  many  other  features  improved  the  Roman  legislation, 
first  indirectly  and  then  directly,  from  tlio  time  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  (although  these  emperors  were  heathen 
and  persecutors)  to  Justinian.  Cump.  the  'writer's  Chwrcli 
Hi^trry,  vol.  ii.  (now  in  wurse  'f  rnblication)  §13,  p.  107  tf 
— P  « 1 
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Bbene  1.*  There  is  no  reference  made  here  by  the 
Epangelist  to  Ps.  xxii.  16.f  This  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Moreover,  the  explanation  of  the 
words  ■''IN 3  [which  the  English  Yersion  renders: 
(hey  pierced]  is  acknowledged  to  be  verv  difficult  and 
doubtful  (compare  Hengstenberg,  Ewald,  Hitzig  [also 
Hupfeld,  Delitzsch,  and  J.  A.  Alexander]  on  the  pas- 
tage).  The  typical  Messianic  reference  of  Ps.  xxii.  to 
the  Sufferings  of  Christ  does  not,  however,  depend  on 
verse  16th,  although  the  similarity  is  very  striking. 
See  Meyer  also  on  this  passage.  The  spirit  of  tor- 
ture of  the  old  world  must  naturally  manifest  its  in- 
ventive powers  in  the  augmentation  of  the  pains  of 
this  punishment.  So  arose  the  habit  of  crucifying 
with  the  head  downward  (Peter's  death),  and  such 
like  (see  Friedlieb,  1.  c.  p.  146).  Hence,  too,  arose 
the  crux  decusmta,  in  an  oblique  form,  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  X ,  upon  which  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
bled  to  death.  The  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion 
was  introduced  into  Palestine  after  that  country  had 
Become  a  province  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Meeting 
with  a  similar  punishment,  of  a  Jewish  character,  a 
modification  ensued.  Among  the  Jews,  those  who 
had  been  stoned  to  death  were  hanged  upon  a  tree 
to  excite  terror,  on  the  condition  that  the  corpse  was 
not  to  remain  on  the  tree,  but  should  be  buried  the 
same  day ;  for  one  who  is  hanged  is  cursed  of  God 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  and  the  land  was  not  to  be  polluted  by 
such  an  one  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23).  Hence  the  Jews 
employ,  of  crucifixion,  the  more  usual  nin ,  to  hang, 
and  Christ  is  designated  in  Jewish  polemical  works, 
the  hanged.  According  to  the  Eoman  custom,  the 
crucified  were  not  taken  down :  they  were  allowed  to 
die  slowly ;  and  in  the  case  of  young  and  strong  men, 
this  continued  sometimes  three  days.  Their  flefeh 
was  given  to  the  birds,  or  other  wild  animals.  At 
times  their  sufferings  were  shortened,  by  kindling  a 
fire  beneath,  or  allowing  lions  and  bears  to  tear  them 
to  pieces.  But  the  Jewish  custom  did  not  permit 
that,  partly  from  a  sense  of  humanity,  partly  from 
regard  to  symbolic  purity.  The  bodies  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  just  quoted,  be  taken  down  and 
buried.  Hence  arose  the  Roman  Crucifragium.,  the 
brealung  of  the  legs  (otherwise  a  punishment  in  it- 
self); and  with  this  a  "mercy-stroke"  was  at  times 
associated,  which  ended  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 
Were  they  already  dead,  the  Crucifragium  was  su- 
perfluous; but  to  make  sure  of  death,  the  easier 
mercy-stroke  was  given,  that  is,  the  body  was  pierced 


*  [The  passage  of  Plaatus  alluded  to  above,  reads  thns : 
**  Ego  dabo  ei  talenimm,  primus  qui  in  crueetn  e3icucur- 
rerit,  sed  ea  lege,  ux  offigantur  bis  pedes,  bis  brachia." 
Here  the  only  thing  e.xtraordinary  is  the  repetition  (6m'), 
while  the  nailing  of  the  feet  itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  usual 
method.  Each  fuot  wiis  probably  nailed  to  the  cross  sepa- 
rately, a:id  not  both  by  one  nail.  In  earlier  pictures  of  the 
Grucilixion,  Christ  was  attached  to  the  cro-s  by  three  or  four 
nails  indifferently.  Early  tradition  speaks  of  four  niils. 
After  the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  prevailed  of  repre- 
Benting  the  feet  as  lyin^  one  over  the  other  and  both  pene- 
trated by  only  one  nail.  It  is  pos.^ible  that  the  crown  of 
thorns  remained  upon  His  head  as  represented  by  painters, 
»ince  Matthew  ana  Mark  mention  the  removal  of  the  purple 
robe  by  the  soldiers,  but  not  of  the  crown.  See  Friedlieb, 
ArcluBol.  p.  145,  and  Andrews,  Life  of  Chrittt,  p.  .':138.— P.  8.] 

+  [Not :  ter.  17,  as  in  the  Edinb.  edition,  which  follows 
the  German  quotations  of  Psalms  here  and  elsewhere,  not 
kliowiii^  that  the  German,  like  the  Hebrew  Bible,  treats  the 
iDSOriptlons  of  the  Psalms  as  part  of  the  text  and  numbers 
them  us  ver.  1,  while  the  Authorized  English  Version  sep- 
vates  them  from  the  text  in  smaller  type.  Hence  all  the 
German  references  to  Psalms,  which  have  an  inscription, 
must  be  changed  to  suit  the  English  Bible.  The  important 
words  referred  to  above  are ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
nr feet. -V.  8.] 


by  a.  lance.  We  sec  in  the  Jewish  custom  t\(o  things 
which  weie  coiabined  into  one  in  the  Roman :  1.  Th« 
torturing  execution ;  2.  the  public  exposure  to  insuil 
and  mockery ;  3.  the  kindUng  of  a  fire  beneath  u 
the  third  point,  and  indicates  an  innihilatmg  burial 
Nero,  probably,  m  his  persecutions  of  the  Christiana, 
carried  the  thing  further ;  later  it  became  common ; 
and  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  employed 
this  legacy  of  the  Romans,  and  cherished  it  lovingly. 
3.  The  Agonic  of  the  Cross.  Crucifixion  was  tlie 
most  extreme  punishment,  shame,  and  torture,  which 
could  be  devised  by  the  old  world,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  Roman  court  of  criminal  justice.  Only 
the  Inquisition,  with  its  fiendish  inventions,  has  been 
able  to  surpass  this  torturing  death.  There  are  two 
sides,  agony  and  disgrace.  Each  side  presents  three 
acts.  The  agony  includes  scourging,  bearing  the 
cross,  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  torture  of  the 
cross  begins  with  the  pain  of  the  unnatural  method 
of  sitting  on  a  peg,  the  impossibility  of  holding  up 
♦he  weary  head,  the  burning  of  the  nail-pierced  hands 
and  feet.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  swelling  of  arms 
and  legs,  feverish  thirst  and  anguish,  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  life  through  gangrened  wounds  or  exhaus- 
tion. The  disgrace  and  mental  suffering  also  present* 
a  climax :  The  Scourged  One  appears  as  the  detested , 
the  expelled  Cross-bearer,  as  the  rejected  of  God  and 
men ;  the  Cross-suspended,  as  an  object  of  horror, 
and  of  cursing  (Gal.  iii.  13;  John  iii.  14). — The 
unique  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  lies,  however, 
first,  in  the  contrast  between  His  heavenly  healthi- 
ness and  sensibility,  and  this  helhsh  torture ;  second- 
ly, in  the  contrast  between  His  holiness,  innocence, 
philanthropy,  and  divine  dignity,  and  this  experienc- 
ing of  human  contempt,  rejection,  and  of  apparent 
abandonment  by  God  ;  above  all,  thirdly,  in  His 
sympathy  with  humanity,  which  changes  this  judg. 
ment,  to  which  the  world  was  surrendered,  into  His 
own,  and  so  transforms  it  into  a  vicarious  suffering. 
Upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of  Christ,  during  the  cru- 
cifixion, the  physician  Chr.  Gottl.  Richter  has  written 
four  treatises  (1775).* 

They  divided  His  garments. — "  Perfectly  na^ 

*  [Dr.  Cheistiau  Friedeich  G.  Eichteb,  born  16T6,  died 
1711,  was  a  pious  physician  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle, 
and  the  author  of  thirty-three  excellent  German  hymns  full 
of  unction,  several  of  which  have  passed  into  common  use 
in  public  worship  (e.  g.,  Freuet  euch,  erloste  Bruder ;  0 
Liehe,  die  den  Hinijuel  hat  zetrissen;  En  koatet  viel.  ein 
Christ  zu  sein;  Es  ist  nicht  sehwer,  ein  Christ  zu  sein ; 
Mein  Salnrao,  deinfreundtiches  Regieren  ;  Es  gldnzei  d&r 
Christen  inwendiges  Leben  ;  0  wie  selig  eind  die  Seelen). 
He  thus  describes  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  crucifixion: 
1.  On  account  of  the  unnatural  and  immovable  position  of 
the  body  and  the  violent  extens  on  of  the  arms,  the  least 
motion  produced  the  most  painful  sensation  all  over  the 
body,  but  especially  on  the  lacerated  back  and  the  pierced 
members.  3.  The  nails  caused  constantly  increasing  pain  on 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet.  3.  Inflamma. 
tion  set  in  at  the  pierced  members  and  wherever  the  circu 
latiou  of  the  blood  was  obstructed  by  the  violent  tension  of 
the  body,  and  increased  the  agony  and  an  intolerable  thirst 
i  The  blood  rushed  to  the  head  and  produced  the  most  vio 
lent  headache.  5.  The  blood  in  the  lungs  accumulated, 
pressing  the  heart,  swelling  all  the  veins,  and  caused  name- 
less anguish.  Loss  of  blood  through  the  open  wounds  would 
have  shortened  the  pain,  but  the  blood  clotted  and  ceased 
flowing.  Death  generally  set  in  slowly,  the  muscles,  veins 
and  nerves  gradually  growing  etilT,  and  the  vita!  powerfc 
sinking  from  exhaustion. — But  all  the  ordinary  sutferings  of 
cruciiixion  give  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  tht 
sinless  Godman  and  Kedeemer  of  the  world,  which  stand 
out  solitary  and  alone, — the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible 
theme  for  meditation,  gratitude,  and  worship  to  all  ages  an. 
generations  of  the  redeemed.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of 
Dr.  Lange  in  the  text.  Even  the  infidel  Eousseau  exclaim- 
ed :  If  Socrates  lived  and  died  like  a  sage,  Jesus  of  NazareU 
lived  and  died  like  a  God.— P.  B.] 
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bed  did  the  cruciarii  hang  upon  the  cross  (Artemid. 
2,  58  ;  Lipa  De  cruce  2,  7),  und  the  executioners  re- 
ceived their  clothes  (Wetstein  upon  this  passage). 
There  is  no  ancient  testimony  to  show  that  there  was 
B  cloth  even  round  the  loins.  See  Thilo,  Ad.  Ev. 
Ni4X>d.  10,  p.  682."  Meyer.  There  is,  however,  also 
a  "  retrospective  "  prophetic  view ;  and  the  Jewish 
custom  is  to  be  remembered,  the  6)'mpathy  of  the 
heathen  captain,  Christ's  mother  beneath  the  cross, 
etc.  The  garments  became  the  property  of  the  sol- 
diers, after  Roman  usage.  The  outer  garment  was 
divided  probably  into  four,  by  ripping  up  the  seams. 
Four  soldiers  were  counted  oif  as  a  guard,  by  the 
Roman  code.  The  under  garment  could  not  be  di- 
vided, being  woven ;  and  this  led  the  soldiers  to  the 
dice-throwing.  Matthew  presents  the  different  points 
as  a  whole. 

Casting  lots. — For  the  more  explicit  account, 

see  John  xix.  23. — That  it  might  be  fulfilled 

According  to  the  textual  critickm  {see  above),  we  are 
led  to  think  these  words  introduced  from  John,  "  al- 
though it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  ^rjflfj/  kirh 
Tov  Trpo<p.  belongs  only  to  Matthew."  De  Wette. 
One  is  induced,  certainly,  to  side  with  th<5  minority 
of  witnesses  in  this  case.  The  addition  is  supported 
not  merely  by  the  mode  of  speech  used  by  Matthew, 
but  also  especially  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  put  the 
crucifixion  into  the  Aorist  participle,  as  though  he 
would  emphasize  particularly  the  fact  brought  for- 
ward by  the  finite  verb.  And  this  cannot  be  the 
division  of  the  garments  in  itself,  but  its  import. 
Accordingly  the  case  stands  thus ;  either  the  major- 
ity of  the  scribes  have  taken  objection  to  the  expres- 
sion, uirh  TOV  Tipo(p-f)Tovy  or  the  others  have  expanded 
the  words,  "  they  divided  His  garments,  casting  lots," 
according  to  Matthew's  meaning.  The  construction 
shows,  however,  that  this  explanation  was  intended. 
The  prophecy  in  the  psalm  is  of  a  tyjMcal  nature. 
Upon  the  misconception  of  the  passage,  Ps.  xxii.  19, 
which  Strauss  charges  home  upon  the  Evangelist, 
eee  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1602  (German 
edition). 

Ver.  36.  And  sitting  down,  they  watched 
Him  there. — The  watch  was  set  to  prevent  those 
who  had  been  crucified  from  being  token  down.  In 
this  case,  they  had  a  peaceful  bivouac  which  assumed 
a  significant  meaning. 

Ver.  37. — And  they  set  up  over  His  head, 
etc — The  circumstance  that  the  cnidarius,  accord- 
Jig  to  Dio  Cass.  54,  8,  was  compelled  to  carry  a 
"title"  stating  his  guilt,  suspended  from  his  neck 
and  resting  upon  his  breast,  while  being  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  set  up  this  title  also  above  the 
criminal's  head,  when  fastened  to  the  cross.  We 
learn  the  same  from  the  transactions  regarding  this 
title  recorded  by  John,  who  lays  peculiar  stress  upon 
the  double  meaning  and  significance  of  the  super- 
scription, chap.  xix.  20.  This  title,  according  to 
Matthew,  was  attached  after  the  division  of  the 
clothes.  The  very  soldiers  seem  to  feel  that  the 
statement  of  the  crime  was  not  in  this  case  the  chief 
matter.  The  small,  white  tablet,  upon  which  the 
accusation  or  sentence  of  death  stood  inscribed,  was 
called  titulus,   a  av  i  s  ,   or  also   \e  v  kim  fia^    air  ia. 

— This  is  Jesus,  The  King  of  the  Jews No 

other  crime  but  this.  The  Jews  have  crucified  their 
Messiah.  He  has  His  title  of  honor ;  they  have  their 
ihame. 

Yer.  38.  Then  are  two  robbers  crucified 
nnth  Him,  in avpovvrai . — At  this  moment,  and 


not  till  then,  are  (present).  "  By  another  band  of 
soldiers;"  for  those  who  crucified  the  Lerd  havi 
seated  themselves  beneath  the  cross.  This  arrange 
ment  was  a  combination  devised  by  Pilate.  Pirst 
the  crucified  Jesus  is  decked  with  the  title,  King  ol 
the  Jews ;  then  two  robbers,  as  the  symbol  of  Hia 
Jewish  kingdom,  are  crucified.  This  was  the  goV' 
ei'nor's  revenge,  that  the  Jews  had  overcome  Him, 
and  humbled  Him  in  his  own  estimation.  —  Two 
robbers,  Xria-Tai . — The  usual  punishment  for  such 
an  offence  was  crucifixion.  They  were  in  all  Ukeli 
hood  no  common  robbers,  but  fanatical  insurrection- 
ists, chiliastic  enthusiasts,  such  as  are  frequently  met 
with  in  later  Jewish  history.     Comp.  Mark  xv.  7. 

Ver.  39.  But  they  that  passed  by. — Not  la/- 
borers  going  to  their  work  (Fritzsche,  de  Wette),  but 
the  people  who,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  feast-day, 
were  walking  about  outside  the  gate,  and  going  to. 
ward  this  populous  quarter,  where  a  new  town  was 
rising.  As  we  previously  remarked,  Golgotha  was  a 
rocky  height,  turned  toward  the  city,  forming  thus  a 
natural  stage  for  the  public  exposure  of  the  crucified. 
And  there  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  came  forth  this 
day  purposely,  to  walk  about  with  pleasure. — Shak- 
ing their  heads. — "  Not  as  a  sign  of  disapprobation, 
but,  as  we  may  see  from  Ps.  xxii.  8 — as  a  gesture  of 
passionate  and  malignant  joy :  compare  Job  xvi.  4 ; 
Ps.  cix.  25 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  22  ;  Buxtorf,  Zexic.  Talm. 
p.  2039."  Meyer.  Query,  was  not  disapprobation 
hidden  under  this  malignant  joy  ? 

'  Ver.  40.  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple. 
Following  the  participial  form,  more  accurately,  tli6 
destroyer  of  the  temple  (u  KaraKiav  rhv  vaoy).  The 
popular  accusation  brought  against  Him  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Jerusalem,  proud  of  their  temple,  though  tlie 
false  witnesses  upon  the  trial  had  contradicted  one 
another.  Still,  they  understood  that  there  lay  in 
the  rebuilding  within  three  days  an  announcement  of 
a  dehvering  power,  and  also  a  claim  laid  to  Messianic 
dignity :  hence  the  summons,  Save  Thyself,  and  the 
parallel  sentence,  explanatory  of  the  first :  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 
— The  witty  mockers  do  not  dream  that  He  will 
really  within  three  days  rebuild  the  temple  which 
they  had  destroyed.  The  parallelism,  putting  the 
words  into  poetic  form,  makes  of  the  utterances  a 
song  of  derision,  which  they  improvise  in  their  Sa- 
tanic enthusiasm,  as  is  still  often  observed  in  the 
East  upon  similar  occasions. 

Vers.  41-43.  The  chief  priests  .  .  .  -with  the 
scribes. — The  burghers  blaspheme,  for  they  were  at 
first  stung  with  feelings  of  disapprobation ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  moclc  for  they  think  they  have 
achieved  a  perfect  victory.  But  their  mockery  is  no 
less  blasphemy :  and  here,  too,  appears  that  poetic 
parallelism  which  makes  a  derisive  song  out  of  their 
mocking.  But  the  mockery  rises  in  this  case  to 
frenzy: — He  saved  others  (forced  recognition) 
Himself  He  cannot  save  (blasphemous  conclu- 
sion). Then,  He  is  King  of  Israel:  ironical  nc 
doubt,  and  again  a  wicked  conclusion.  Finally,  He 
trusted  in  God  (with  blasphemous  reference  "to  Ps. 
xxii.  9) ;  and  the  godless  conclusion,  in  which  blas- 
phemy against  Christ  passes  unconsciously  over  into 
blasphemy  against  God,  for  whose  honor  they  pre- 
tend to  be  zealous.  Besides  this,  they  unconsciously 
adopt  the  language  of  the  enemies  of  God's  servant, 
Ps.  xxii.  Thus  are  the  statements,  and  even  the 
prayers,  of  finished  fanaticism  usually  filled  with 
blasphemies.  If  He  wiU  have  him,  ei  e^Ke 
auTov : — if  He  has  pleasure  in  him,  after  the  Hebre* 
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13  ysn .  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  mocking 
speech  of  the  Sanhedrin  consists  of  three  members, 
while  that  of  the  other  mockers  presents  but  two. 

Ver.  44.  The  robbers  also,  etc. — Apparent 
contradiction  of  Luke  xxiii.  39.  1.  Meyer  and  oth- 
ors:  It  is  an  actual  contradiction.  2.  Ebrard  and 
others :  It  is  only  a  general  expression,  indefinitely 
put.  8.  The  older  harmonists,  Chrysostom,  and 
others:  At  first,  both  mocked;  afterward,  only  one. 
4.  At  first,  both  mocked,  ayeiSi^oi/,  in  so  far  as 
they  demanded  that  He  as  Messias  should  descend 
from  the  cross.  But  this  the  one  did,  as  a  nobler 
chiliast  (millonnarian),  and  with  a  heart  filled  by  en- 
thusiastic hopes ;  the  other,  in  a  despairing  spirit. 
Afterward,  the  former  resigned  all  earthly  hopes,  and 
in  his  death  turned  to  the  dying  Christ ;  the  other  in 
his  despair  blasphemed  the  dying  Lamb  (e/SAaucfjii/iei, 
Luke).     See  the  author's  Leben  Jew,,  ii.  3,  p.  1565. 

Ter.  45.  Now,  from  the  sixth  hour  there 
nras  a  darkness,  etc. — Since  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jesus  had  been  hanging  on 
the  cross ;  from  the  sixth  hour, — accordingly  at  mid- 
day, when  the  sun  stood  highest  and  the  day  was 
brightest,  which  also  was  the  middle-point  in  His 
crucifixion-torments,  —  the  darkness  began.  This 
statement  regarding  the  time,  appears  to  be  opposed 
to  that  in  John  six.  14,  where  we  read  that  it  was 
the  sixiA  hour  (Spa  iiv  is  €/ct-i)),  when  Pilate  pro- 
nounced sentence.  If  we  adopt  Tholuck's  view,  that 
John  follows  the  reckoning  of  time  usual  in  the  Ro- 
man forum,  we  obtain  too  early  an  hour.  The  peri- 
ods of  the  day  being  reckoned  especially  according  to 
the  hours  of  prayer,  3,  6,  9,  we  may  understand  the 
passage  thus  :  the  third  hour  (nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning)  was  already  past,  and  it  was  going,  was 
hastening  on,  to  the  sixth  hour.  The  sixth  hour  was 
held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Jews,  especially  upon 
the  Sabbaths  and  the  festivals.  Mark's  statement 
is  analogous,  ch.  xt.  25  :  it  was  the  third  hour  when 
they  crucified  Jesus.  Mark,  like  Matthew,  contem- 
plates the  scourging  as  a  part  of  the  crucifixion ; 
and  that  occurred  between  the  third  and  sixth  hour. 
This  cannot  have  been  an  ordinary  ccUpse  of  the  sun, 
because  the  Passover  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
full  moon.  Moreover,  Luke  mentions  the  darkening 
of  the  sun  after  the  darkening  of  the  earth ;  and 
hence  it  is  manifest,  that  he  ascribes  the  darkness 
which  spread  over  the  earth  to  no  mere  echpse  ;  but 
he  ascribes,  on  the  contrary,  the  darkness  of  the  sun 
to  a  mysterious  thickening  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
Christian  Fathers  of  the  first  century  appeal  to  a 
statement  which  is  found  in  the  works  of  Phlegon,  a 
chronicler  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (Neander,  p. 
766).  Eusebius  quotes  the  very  words,  under  the 
date  of  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad  :  "  There 
occurred  the  greatest  darkening  of  the  sun  which  had 
ever  been  known;  it  became  night  at  mid-day,  so 
that  the  stars  shone  in  the  heavens.  A  great  earth- 
quake in  Bithynia,  which  destroyed  a  part  of  Nicsa."* 

•  [I  add  the  original  of  the  remarkable  p.assftje  of  Phlk- 
CON,  who  was  a  freedman  of  the  heathen  emperor  Hadrian, 
»nd  wrote  a  &yllog6  Olympionicaium  et  ChroniooriMm : 
Tiji  A  6Tei  T77S  2  B  6\vfX'niahos  eyei/ero  ^KKii^iS  7]\iov 
ueyltTTTj  Tttjv  iyvijoa ^^vwv  irpoTepoVy  wai  i/v^  iipa  €KTr] 
TljS  T)flipa.s  eyiuiTO^  than  Kal  affrepas  ef  ovpayw 
pai'i}va„  2eL(ru6s  rt  p.^yas  Kara  BiOuinav  yeyofj.ei'o^ 
A  TToWa  N(/caias  KanaTpe^aro.  The  same  possacre  is 
looted  by  Juhus  African  us,  A.  B.  222,  in  Syncellus'  Chron. 
867,  Ten.  822,  Par.:  ^Aeywy  larupe^  inl  Ti^epiov  Kai- 
laoos  in  TiavaeKi]V!f  (in  the  middle  of  the  month)  e/cAei- 


Hug  and  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  Sj/rwpse,  p.  38?)  rejed 
this  reference,  inasmuch  as  Phlegon  speaks  ol  an  act. 
ual  eclipse.  But  when  we  see  that  Phlegon  unites 
that  eclipse  with  an  earthquake,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  he  refers  to  some  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon.  Still,  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  reckon 
ings  do  not  agree  accurately  with  the  year  of  Christ'i 
death  (either  two  or  one  year  earUer,  see  Wieseler, 
p.  388;  Brinkmeyer,  Ohronologie,  p.  208),  we  lei 
this  reference  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  Paulus  and 
others  make  the  darkness  to  be  such  as  precedes  an 
ordinary  earthquake.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  it  was  an  extraordinary,  miraculuu.i  darkness. 
Without  doubt,  the  phenomenon  was  associated  with 
the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  most  intimate  and  mysteri- 
ous manner.  But  the  life  of  the  earth  has  something 
more  than  its  mere  ordinary  round ;  it  has  a  geologi- 
cal development  which  shall  go  on  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  development  is  conditioned  by  the  de- 
velopment of  God's  kingdom,  forms  a  parallel  to  the 
same,  and  agrees  in  all  the  principal  points  with  the 
decisive  epochs  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  the  au- 
thor's Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  312  ;  imd  Positive  Dogma- 
tik,  p.  1227).  Accordingly,  tlie  death  of  Jesus  ia 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the 
physical  world.  But  that  these  occurrences,  as  natu- 
ral phenomena,  were  produced  by  natural  causes, 
cannot  be  denied.  Por,  improper  as  it  is  to  represent 
the  wonder  in  nature  as  a  simple,  accidental  occur- 
rence in  nature,  it  is  equally  improper  to  set  nature 
outside  of  nature  herself,  or  to  deny  the  natural  side 
of  the  wonder  in  nature.  This  darkening  of  the  sun 
is  then  to  be  connected  with  a  miraculous  earth- 
quake, whioli  again  stood  connected  with  the  occur- 
rence in  the  life  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  moment  when  Ohrist,  the 
creative  Prince,  the  principle  of  life  to  humanity  and 
the  world,  expires,  convulses  the  whole  physical 
world.  In  a  similar  moment  of  death,  is  nature  to 
go  to  meet  her  glorification.  When  Christ  was  bo'.u, 
night  became  bright  by  the  shining  of  the  miraculous 
star,  as  though  it  would  pass  into  a  heavenly  iD.y ; 
when  He  died,  the  day  darkened  at  the  hour  when 

^tv  T]\LOV  y^yov€vai  TeKeiap  atrh  uipas  eKTTjj  {xexp'-S 
ivya.Tf]s.  Another  heathen  historian,  Thallus,  as  quoted 
by  Julius  Africanus,  mentions  the  same  eclip.se  of  the  sun: 
rovTO  TO  0"KcJtos  e/cXeil/"^  ''""^  rjKiuv  @dA\os  aTToKa\£i 
eV  TpiTTj  Toiv  laTopicaf.  Ensebius  mentions  a  third  au- 
thority without  naming  it.  To  these  testimonies  must  be 
added  those  of  Tertul]ian,  Origen,  Eufinus,  who  boldly  ap- 
peal to  the  Eoman  .archives  for  the  proof  of  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  at  the  tin)e  of  the  Saviour's  death.  See  on  this 
whole  subject  the  learned  astronomical  investigation  of  Dr. 
Setffarth,  Chronologia  Sacru,  Leipzig,  1846.  p.  130  ff.  and 
p.  281  ff.  Seyffnrth,  who  defends  the  cera  Diimymica  as 
correct,  both  as  to  the  year  and  day  of  Christ's  birth,  puta 
this  eclipse  on  the  19th  of  March,  a.  d.  S3,  and  regards  it 
both  as  a  natural  and  as  a  snpernatunil  phonomennn.  He 
infers  this  even  from  Phlegon's  testimony,  who  says  that 
this  eclipse  surpassed  all  others  ever  seen  (^p-iyiaTr}  t(uv 
4yt/a}fffJ.€pa)V  irpoTtpoy),  and  yet  there  can  be  no  preatei 
natural  eclipse  of  the  sun  than  a  total  eclipse,  such  as  ia 
not  nnfrequently  witnessed  in  every  generation.  But  the 
majority  of  orthodox  commentators  regard  it  as  a  purely 
supernatural  event  on  account  of  the  time  of  the  passover  in 
the  full  moon,  when  the  sun  cannot  be  obscured  by  the 
moon,  8o  also  Meyer,  Stier,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  who  calls 
it  a  (TKtnus  OfOTToi-rjTOv,  Andrews,  and  Nast.  At  all  event*, 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  synoptical  Gospels  roust 
silence  all  question  as  to  the  universal  belief  of  this  darkness 
as  a  fact.  The  omission  of  it  in  John's  Gospel  is  of  no  mors 
weight  than  the  numerous  other  instances  of  such  omission 
The"  darkness  was  designed  to  exhibit  the  amazement  ol 
nature  and  of  the  God  of  nature  at  the  wickedness  of  th« 
crnoiflxion  of  Him  who  is  the  light  of  the  wo  rid  and  the  sal 
of  righteousness.— P.  8.] 
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^.be  sttu  shone  in  fullest  glory,  as  though  it  would 
sink  into  the  awful  night  of  Sheol.  Heubner,  refer- 
ling  to  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon,  says, 
Suidas  relates  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (then  a 
heathen),  saw  the  eclipse  in  Egypt,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Either  God  is  suffering,  and  the  world  sympathizes 
with  Him,  or  else  the  world  is  hurrying  to  destruc- 
tion." Set  also,  p.  457,  the  well-known  statement 
of  Plutarcii  (-D«  oriculorum  defeciu).  Ships  which 
t»ere  sailing  toward  Italy,  passed  by  the  island  Paxe. 
The  Egyptian  helmsman,  Thamus,  heard  a  voice  bid- 
jtmg  him  say  to  the  palud^s^  when  he  arrived,  that 
the  great  Pan  was  dead.  The  announcement  of  this 
death  called  forth  many  outcries  and  a  sound  of  bit- 
ter lamentation.  Many  interpretations  of  this  mys- 
terious legend. 

Overall  the  land. — Theophylact:  KoaixiKbv  li 
^v  rb  aKOTos,  o!>  nepiK6p.  Meyer  agrees  with  this  in- 
terpretation and  thinks  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  whole  event,  eVl  Trairai/ 
rV  yv"  must  mean  here  over  the  whole  earth,  and  not 
over  the  whole  land  (as  Erasmus,  Maldonatus,  Kuinoel, 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  and  others  take  it) ;  yet  he  ad- 
mits that  the  term  must  not  be  measured  by  the  laws 
of  physical  geography,  and  expresses  simply  the  faith 
of  popular  observation.*  But  the  legitimacy  of  "  the 
popular  hyperbole "  lies  in  this,  that  the  Israelites 
used  the  "  whole  land  "  for  the  whole  earth.  There 
is  a  reference  certainly  to  the  whole  world,  though 
the  natural  phenomena  may  have  been  fully  seen 
only  in  the  holy  land,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. — To 
the  ninth  hotu'. — Highly  significant  continuance  of 
the  darkness.  Mere  shadows  of  this  gloom  were  the 
darknesses  which  accompanied  the  decease  of  Romu- 
lus and  that  of  Cassar.     Virg.  Georg.  i.  164. 

Ver.  46.  About  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
out,  etc. — This  is  the  only  one  of  the  "  seven  words  " 
which  is  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark  :  it  is  given 
accordingly  in  a  pointed  manner,  and  presented  in 
its  strikmg  signification.  Most  exactly  given  by  Mark 
:u  the  vernacular  Syro-Ghaldaic  dialect,  Bloi,  Elloi, 
etc.f  "Vfith  this  single  exception  the  above-named 
Evangehsts  mention  merely  the  loud  cry  of  the  Sa- 
viour without  giving  its  contents.  He  cried  out, 
ave^oria^p ;  or.  He  shrieked  with  a  loud  and  strong 
voice.  The  exclamation  itself  is  given  in  its  original 
form,  as  the  "TaUtha  Cumi"  and  the  "Abba"  in 
Mark  (ch.  v.  41,  xiv.  86).  'S.a^a.xSavi,  Chald. 
iini^aoj  =  Heb.  ""Jn^I?, .  "The  citation  of  this 
exclamation  in  the  original  tongue  is  fully  and  natu- 
rally explained  by  the  mockery  of  ver.  47,  which 
rests  upon  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Matthew's  Gospel  was  accordingly  forced  to 
retain  the  Hebrew  words,  though  he  adds  the  trans- 
lation." Meyer. — Explanution  of  this  cry :  1.  Vica- 
rious experience  of  the  divine  wrath  (Melanchthon  and 
the  older  orthodox  school).  2.  Testimony  that  His 
political  plans  had  failed  (WoUenbiittel  Fragments). 
3.  Mythical,  founded  on  Ps.  xxii.,  the  programme 
of  His  sufferings  (Strauss).  4.  Lamentation,  ex- 
pressed in  a  scriptural  statement,  showing  He  had 
khe  whole  psalm,  with  its  subhm«  conclusion,  before 

*  [This  passage  Is  entirely  mistranslated  in  the  Edinh. 
ftjltion,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  very  opposite  sense.  I  comp.ared 
Meyer's  fonrth  edition,  and  gave  his  view  more  fnliy  than 
Dr.  Lange  who  quotes  from  tlie  third  edition.  Alford  con- 
fines the  expression  to  that  part  of  the  globe  over  which  it 
was  day,  but  sees  no  strong  objection  to  any  limitation,  pro- 
vided the  fact  itself^  afi  happening  at  Jerusalem,  is  distinctly 
recognized. — r.  8.] 

t  [^V;rfisworth  infers  from  this  an  argument  for  the  use 
tttvernaeular  Scriptures. — P.  8.] 


His  mind  (Paulus,  Schleiermacher).  6.  Objective  M 
actual  momentary  abandonment  by  God  (Olshausen) 

6.  Subjective  momentary  abandonment  or  feeling  of 
being  forsaken  by  God.  De  Wettc,  Meyer.  The  lat 
ter  says  that  Christ  was  "  for  a  moment  overpower 
ed  ( ! )  by  the  deepest  pain  ; "  that  "  the  agony  of 
soul  arising  from  His  rejection  by  men,  united  with 
the  torture  of  the  body,  which  now  surpassed  en' 
durance ;  "  that  "  His  consciousness  of  imion  with 
God  was  for  the  moment  overcome  by  the  agony." 

7.  Amid  the  faintness,  or  the  confusion  of  mind  at 
the  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  He  felt  Hia 
abandonment  by  God ;  and  yet  His  spirit  rested 
firmly  on,  and  His  will  was  fully  subject  to,  God, 
while  He  was  thus  tasting  death  for  every  man 
through  God's  grace  (Lange's  Zeben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p. 
1673).  Or  the  voice  of  conflict  with  death,  a  voice 
at  the  same  time  of  victory  over  this  temporal  death 
to  which  humanity  is  subject.  [We  have  in  this  ex- 
clamation an  intensified  renewal  of  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  the  culmination  of  His  vicarious  sufiTer- 
ings  where  they  turned  into  victory.  It  was  a  divine 
human  experience  of  sin  and  death  in  their  innei 
connection  and  universal  significance  for  the  race  by 
one  who  was  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  a  mysterious 
and  indescribable  anguish  of  the  body  and  the  soul  in 
immediate  prospect  of,  and  in  actual  wrestling  with, 
death  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  the  culmination  of  aU 
misery  of  man,  of  which  the  Saviour  was  free,  but 
which  He  voluntarily  assumed  from  infinite  love  in 
behalf  of  the  race.  But  His  spirit  serenely  sailed 
above  the  clouds  and  still  held  fast  to  God  as  Sis 
God,  and  His  will  was  as  obedient  to  Him  as  in  the 
garden  when  He  said:  Not  My  will  but  TJiine  be 
done.  While  God  apparently  forsook  Him,  the  suf- 
fering Head  of  Inmianity,  in  tasting  death  as  the  ap- 
pointed curse  of  sin  and  separation  from  His  commu- 
nion, Christ  did  not  forsake  God,  and  thus  restored 
for  man  the  bond  of  union  with  God  which  man  had 
broken.  The  exclamation :  3fy  God,  My  God,  etc., 
implies  therefore  a  struggle  with  death  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  defeat  of  the  king  of  terror,  and 
transformed  death  into  life  by  taking  away  its  sting, 
and  completing  the  atonement.  Hence  the  trium- 
phant conclusion  of  the  agony  in  the  words :  "Itii 
finished!''''  Comp.  the  Doctrinal  Tlioughts  below. 
There  is  great  consolation  in  this  dying  word.  Even 
if  God  hides  His  face  from  us,  we  need  not  despair ; 
the  sun  of  grace  is  still  behind  the  clouds  of  judg- 
ment, and  will  shine  through  the  veil  with  double 
effect.— P.  S.] 

Ter.  47.  This  (man)  calleth  for  Elijah.— Ex- 
planation: 1.  Misunderstanding  on  the  part,  a.  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Euthym.  Zigabenus),  b.  of  the 
common  Jews  (Theophylact),  c.  of  the  Hellenists 
(Grotius).  2.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette :  "  A  blas- 
phemous Jewish  joke,  by  an  awkward  and  godless 
pun  upon  Eli."  *  If  we  conceive  to  ourselves  the 
state  of  matters,  we  may  easily  assume  that  joking 
and  mockery  were  now  past  (see  Luke  xxiii.  48).  It 
may  be  supposed  that  this  loud  cry,  Eli,  Mi,  waken- 
ed up  the  consciences  of  the  on-looking  Jews,  and 
filled  them  with  the  thought.  Perhaps  the  turning 
point  may  now  actually  have  come,  and  EUjah  ma) 
appear  to  bring  in  the  day  of  judgment  and  ven 
geance  (Olshausen) ;  and,  occupied  thus,  they  ma. 
not  have  heard  the  remaining  words.    It  is  by  u« 


*  [So  Alford  :  "intended  mockery,  as  o  5  t  o  s  clearly  in 
dlcates."  Also  Ale.vander,  Ellicott,  Andrews,  Owen,  f'-o* 
by,  Stier,  Nast,  etc.— P.  S.l 
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meais  far-fetched  to  imagine  tliat  the  Jewish  auper- 
ittition,  after  the  loag-eontinued  darkness,  took  the 
form  of  an  expectation  of  a  Messianic  appearance. 
At  least,  we  may  say  that  they  sought  to  iiide  their 
terror  under  an  ambiguous  pun  upon  the  words. 

Vera.  48,  49.  One  of  them  ran  and  took  a 
iponge. — The  word  of  Jesus :  /  thirst,  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  this  act,  as  we  learn  from  John ;  and, 
succeeding  the  cry ;  £11,  marks  that  Christ  was  now 
conscious  of  having  triumphed.  Under  the  impulse 
of  sympathy,  one  ran  and  dipped  a  sponge  in  a  ves- 
sel of  wine  which  stood  there  (the  ordinary  military 
wine,  posca) ;  and  then  fastening  the  sponge  upon  a 
hyssop-reed,  which  when  fully  grown  is  firm  as  wood, 
gave  it  to  the  Lord  to  drink.  [See  Winer,  art.  Hys- 
sop.) According  to  John,  several  were  engaged  in 
tins  act.  According  to  Matthew,  (he  rest  cry  out  to 
the  man  who  was  offering  the  drink.  Wait  (come), 
let  us  see  whether  Elijah  will  come  to  save 
Him.  According  to  Mark,  the  man  himself  cries, 
Wait,  etc. — an  accurate  picture  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  loud  cry  of  Jesus.  The  one  party  seem 
to  see  in  this  act  a  disturbance  of  the  expectation ;  the 
others  see  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  request,  and  a 
refreshment  to  support  Ufe  till  the  expectation  should 
be  fulfilled.  De  Wette  thinks  the  offer  was  ironical ; 
but  he  confounds  the  second  with  the  first  draught. 
His  view,  too,  is  opposed  by  Christ's  reception  of  the 
second  drink.  Christ  drank  this  draught,  1.  because 
the  wine  was  unmixed ;  2.  because  now  the  moment 
of  rest  had  come. 

Ver.  50.  Jesus  cried  again,  xpi^as. — The 
last  words, — ^not  those  recorded  in  John  xix.  30, 
but  those  in  Luke  xxiii.  46  :  "  Father,  into  Thy 
hands,"  etc.  Meyer  is  disposed,  without  ground, 
however,  to  find  in  these  words  a  later  tradition,  aris- 
ing from  Ps.  xxxi.  5.*  Paulus'  assumption  of  a 
merely  apparent  death  needs  no  refutation. 

[As  to  the  order  of  the  seven  words  from  the 
cross,  the  harmonists  are  not  entirely  agreed.  The 
most  probable  order  is  that  adopted  by  Stier,  Gres- 
well,  Andrews,  and  others  :  Before  the  darkness :  1. 
The  prayer  of  Christ  for  His  enemies.  2.  The  pro- 
mise to  the  penitent  robber.  3.  The  charge  to  Mary 
and  John.  During  the  darkness :  4.  The  cry  of  dis- 
tress to  His  God.  After  the  darkness:  5.  The  ex- 
clamation :  "  I  thirst."  6.  "  It  is  finished."  1.  The 
final  commendation  of  His  spirit  to  God.  Ebrard 
puts  (3)  before  (2),  Krafit  (4)  before  (S).— P.  S.] 

Ver.  61.  And,  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain. — Full  development  of  an  earth- 
quake, which  was  mysteriously  related  to  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  yet  was  quite  natural  in  its  progress.  The 
rending  asunder  of  the  veil  was  a  result  of  the  convul- 
sion, although  the  earthquake  is  mentioned  afterward. 
Such  is  ever  the  case  in  an  earthquake :  its  approach 

*  (Not:  ver.  6,  tis  the  Edlnb.  edition  has  it,  slavishly  fol- 
lowing the  German  here  and  in  similar  quotations,  without 
referring  to  the  pa.ssase,  and  ig;norant  ot  the  difiFfrence  (tf 
the  German  and  English  Bibles  in  numbering  the  verses  of 
Psalms,  which  arises  from  a  different  view  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  Psalm.  The  passage  here  meant 
Is:  "Into  thy  hand  I  commit  my  spirit:  thoti,  hait  re- 
deemed me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth."  These  were  the  dying 
wotis  of  Luther  and  of  other  great  men.  The  TCTe'Aeir- 
I  ai  of  John  was  said  before  the  words  recorded  by  Luke; 
F'>'.\tr,  into  Thy  hands  1  commend  My  spirit,  and  the 
latter  are  implied  in  the  irapi^oKiv  rb  irvei^.a 
irlth  which  John  relates  the  death  of  the  Saviour  Imme- 
diately after  the  exclamation:  M  is  finished  !  The  connec- 
tion must  be  plain  to  every  one,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
Mayer's  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  unhistorical  character 
Df  the  dying  exclamation  in  Luke. — P,  8.] 


is  marked  by  such  fixed  sign4  as  the  shaking  of 
houses,  etc.  Meyer  holds  that  neitlier  the  earthquak* 
nor  the  darkness  were  natural.  But  nature  and  spi- 
rit do  not  in  the  Scriptures  pursue  different  roads 
here  nature  is  conditioned  by  spirit.  An  earthquake 
which  is  not  natural,  is  a  contradiction.  Moreover 
the  veil  which  was  rent  was  that  before  the  Holy  oi 
Holies  (ns'-isn  ,  Ex.  xxvi.  31  sq. ;  Lev.  xvi.  2,  12), 
and  not  before  the  Holy  Place.  See  Heubner,  p.  459, 
for  the  refutation  of  this  assumption  of  Michaelis.* 
This  rending  was  a  result  of  the  convulsion,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  sign  of  the  removal  of  the  typical 
atonement  through  the  completion  of  the  real  atone- 
ment, which  ensures  us  a  free  access  to  God,  Heb. 
vi.  19  ;  ix.  6;  x.  19.  For  the  mythical  embelhsh- 
ment  of  this  fact,  in  the  Evang.  sec.  Hebr.,  see  Meyer. 
[It  is  simply  the  exaggerating  statement  quoted  by 
St.  Jerome  in  loc. :  "  In  Eodngelio,  cujus  saepe  fad- 
mus  mentioncm  (he  means  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews), 
SOPERLIMINARE  Teupli  injinitae  magnitudinis  frac- 
turn  esse  atque  divisum  legimus."  This  exaggeration, 
which  substitutes  a  thick  beam  of  the  temple  for  tha 
veil,  presupposes  the  simple  truth  as  recorded  by 
Matthew.  Meyer  fully  admits  this  event  as  histori- 
cal (against  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette,  and  Strauss), 
and  assigns  to  it  the  same  symbolical  significance  as 
Lange  and  all  the  orthodox  commentators.  Comp. 
Heb.  ix.  11,  12;  x.  19-23.  There  is  neither  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  a  Jewish  popular 
belief,  which  could  explain  a  myth  in  this  case.  The 
objection  of  Schleiermacher,  that  the  event  could  not 
be  known  except  to  hostile  priests,  has  no  force, 
since  the  rumor  of  such  an  event,  especially  as  it  oc- 
curred toward  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
would  irresistibly  spread,  and  since  "  a  great  com- 
pany of  the  priests  "  were  converted  afterward.  Acta 
vi.  7.— P.  S.] 

Vers.  51,  52.  And  the  rocks  were  rent — 
Progress  of  the  miraculous  earthquake  :  the  fiim 
foundation  of  the  holy  city  begins  to  split. 

The  graves  were  opened. — Awful,  signiikanl 
phenomenon,  introducing  the  following  ghostly  phe- 
nomenon. The  whole  forms  a  type  and  symbol  ot 
the  general  resurrection  and  the  world's  end,  which 
is  seen  in  its  principle  in  Jesus'  death,  and  hence  id 
manifested  by  natural  signs.  The  opening  of  certain 
particular  graves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusak^m 
was  a  special  representation  of  the  coming  resurrec- 
tion, particularly  of  the  faithful.  But  it  was  typical 
as  well  as  symbohc,  as  is  evident  from  the  spiritual 
apparitions  which  succeeded.  [Travellers  stiU  point 
us  to  extraordinary  rents  and  fissures  in  the  rocks 
near  the  supposed  or  real  spot  of  the  crucifixion,  a» 
the  effects  of  this  earthquake.  The  Jewish  sepul 
chres,  unlike  our  own,  were  natural  or  artificial  exca- 
vations in  rocks,  the  entrance  being  closed  by  a  door 
or  a  large  stone.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that, 
besides  the  rending  of  rocks,  the  atone  doors  of  the 
graves  were  removed  by  the  force  of  the  earthquake. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  52.  And  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who 
slept,  arose. — There  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion 
held  by  Stroth  (in  Eiohhom's  Repert.  ix.  1,  p.  123) 
and  by  the  elder  Bauer  {Bibl.  Theol.  des  Neuen 
Test.  i.  366),  that  both  verses  are  interpolated. 
De  Wette :  "  This  surprising  statement  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  common  evangelical  tradition 

*  rOrigen  likewise  referred  it  to  the  outer  veil,  anil 
thought  that  the  inner  veil  would  not  be  taken  away  til! 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.— P.  8  1 
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As  even  a  legendary  (mythical)  representation,  it 
does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  Messianic  belief 
of  that  time  (it  may,  to  some  degree,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  the  first  resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  4);  and 
again,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  deduce  the  thing 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  graves  were  opened.  {See 
Hase,  §  148.)  The  legend  is  more  fully  developed  in 
Mvanfi:  Nicodemi^  cap.  17,  18."  Meyer's  view  is, 
that  the  symbolical  feet  of  the  graves  having  opened, 
was  transformed  into  the  traditional  history  that  cer- 
tain persons  actually  arose ;  and  hence  he  holds  the 
passage  to  be  an  '*  apocryphal  and  mythical  supple- 
ment." With  the  one  fact,  that  the  graves  opened, 
agrees  the  other,  that  after  Jesus'  resurrection  many 
beMevers  saw  persons  who  had  risen  from  the  grave, 
who  had  been  deUvered  from  Hades.  These  two 
facts  became  one  Uving  unity  in  the  Apostle's  belief 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Our 
test  is  thus  the  first  germ  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Desceiisus  Chrisii  ad  i/iferos^  the 
development  of  which  we  have  even  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19 
and  iv.  6.  The  appearance  of  the  bodies  may  hence 
be  regarded  as  symbolical ;  they  were  the  representa- 
tions of  redeemed  souls.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
accordingly  proved  at  once  to  be  the  hfe**  of  the 
world ;  as  an  atoning  death  and  a  triumphant  en- 
trance into  Hades,  it  acted  upon  the  spirit-world, 
Huicliening  especially  Old  Testament  saints  ;  and 
f.hese  quickened  saints  reacted  by  manifold  annunci- 
iitions  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  hving  saints. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  miracles  of  a  final  resurrection 
wh-ch  are  here  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  a  miraculous  raising  from  death,  as  was 
that  of  Lazarus,  to  liVe  a  second  life  in  the  present 
world.  In  this  respect,  the  order  laid  down  in  1  Cor. 
sv.  20  continues,  according  to  which  Christ  is  the 
airapx^t.  "  According  to  Epiphsnius,  Ambrose,  Calo- 
vius,  etc.,  these  dead  arose  witli  a  glorified  body,  and 
ascended  with  Christ. -j-  In  Actis  Pilati  (Thilo,  p. 
810)  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
Noah,  are  especially  named.  A  different  account  is 
found  in  Evang.  Nic."  Meyer.  A  distinction  is  made 
in  our  text  between  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  His  resurrection.  By  His  death,  the  saints  are 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  Sheol  ("  their  bodies  arose  ") ; 
by  His  resurrection,  their  action  on  this  world  is  re- 
stored ("  went  mto  the  holy  city,"  etc.). 

[There  are  six  resurreclions  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  preceding  that  of  Christ,  but  all  of 
them  are  only  restorations  to  the  present  earthly 
life,  viz. .  (1)  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta, 
i  Kings  xvii.  (2)  The  Shunamite's  son,  2  Kings  iv. 
1^3)  The  resurrection  caused  by  the  bones  of  Elisha, 
2  Kings  xiii.  (4)  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  Matt.  ix. 
[i)  The  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain,  Luke  vii.  (6)  Laz- 
arus, John  xi.  The  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah 
Vrom  earth  to  heaven,  not  being  preceded  by  death, 
^io  not  belong  here.  The  resurrection  mentioned  in 
our  passage,  if  real,  was  a  rehearsal, *a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  final  resurrection  to  life  everlastuig,  but  did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
uera  t^v  €y^p(rtv  avTov,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  preceding  rtyfpd-riaav  as  well  as  e(€\e6i/Tes.  The 
rising  was  the  result,  not  the  immediate  accompani- 


♦  [The  Edlub.  edition  has  just  the  reverse:  "  i/ie  death 
jfthe  wi>rid."— P.  8.] 

t  [The  fathers,  however,  correctly  assumed  that  the 
dead  did  not  aetaaUy  arise  till  afti^r  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Jbromb  in  loo. :  '*  ^i»i  aniea  resuvfexevunt^ 
^uam  Dominus  re^urgeret,  ut  eatict  primogenitus  resur- 
'Aciionia  ex  m,orUiia.^^ — P.  S.l 


ment  of  the  opening  of  the  graves,  and  is  mentiontMi 
here  by  Matthew  in  anticipation,  but  with  the  qu&li 
fying  insertion:  after  His  res%rrection,  to  preven 
misunderstandmg.  Christ's  death  opened  their  tomhe 
His  resurrection  raised  them  to  life  again,  that  Hi 
might  be  the  first-born  from  the  dead  (irptuTdroKoi 
TQiv  viKpSiv,  Col.  i.  18),  and  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept  {aiTapxh  "^^^  K€«:ot|aT7/xeVwi/,  1  Cor.  XV.  20, 
23).  Augustine,  Theophylact,  and  others,  supposed 
that  these  saints  died  again,  while  Origen,  Jerome, 
Alford,  Owen,  Nast,  and  others,  assume  that  thej 
ascended  with  Christ  to  glory.  There  is  also  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  commentators,  as  to  the  quea 
tion  whether  they  were  patriarchs  and  other  saints  ol 
the  oJden  times  to  whom  Jerusalem  was  indeed  a  AoZ^ 
city,  or  saints  who  lately  died  and  were  personaUj 
known  to  some  of  the  hving.  Owen  favors  the  lattei 
opinion  with  a  doubtful  "  doubtless,"  and  specifies 
Simeon,  Hannah,  and  Zachariah.  Dr.  Nast  adds 
John  the  Baptist  and  Joseph.  But  in  the  absence 
of  all  Scripture  information,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  age  and  number  of  these  mysterious 
visitors  from  the  spirit  world.  So  much  only  appears 
certain  to  us,  that  it  was  a  supernatural  and  symbolic 
event  which  proclaimed  the  truth  that  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  victory  over  death  and 
Hades,  and  opened  the  door  to  everlasting  life. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  54.  Now  iffhen  the  centurion. — The  cen- 
turion who  had  presided  over  the  execution.  See 
above. — And  they  that  were  with  him. — The 
soldiers  on  guard,  who  at  the  beginting  had  been 
thoughtlessly  gambling.  Mark  mentioixs,  as  the  sin- 
gle witness  of  Christ's  majesty  in  dying,  this  captain, 
who,  along  with  the  captain  in  Capernaum  (Matt, 
viii.),  and  the  captain  Cornelius  at  Caesarea  (Acts  x.), 
forms  a  triumvirate  of  beheving  Gentile  soldiers,  in 
the  evangehc  and  apostolic  histories.  But  Matthew 
associates  with  the  centurion,  his  band ;  and  Luke 
informs  us,  the  consternation  was  general,  ver.  48. 
The  special  testimony  belongs,  nevertheless,  to  the 
centurion. — Saw  the  earthquake,  and  what  was 
done. — Not  only  the  destructive  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake upon  the  rocky  region  of  Golgotha,  but  also 
the  way  in  which  Christ  gave  up  His  spirit  (Mark 
and  Luke). — Truly  this  w^as  God's  Son  [0  €  o  b 
vlis ]. — Luke  says,  a  just  man.  The  word  of  a 
heathen  must  not  always  be  taken  in  a  heathen  mean- 
ing (so  Meyer,  Heros,  demi-god) ;  least  of  all,  here. 
Heathen  became  Christians,  and  their  conversion  was 
announced  by  their  Christian  confession.  Yea,  the 
centurion  may  easily  have  been  acquainted  with  Jew- 
ish opinions ;  and  so  the  accusation,  Jesus  had  made 
Himself  Messiah  and  God's  Son,  was  understood 
by  the  captain  rather  in  a  Christian  sense,  of  a  di- 
vine-human holy  being,  than  in  a  heathen  sense  of  a 
demi-god.  The  heathen  coloring  is  exceedingly  nat- 
ural ;  but  the  germ  is  evidently  not  a  superstitious 
conceit,  but  a  confession  of  faith.  [Alford  likewise 
maintains  against  Meyer  that  the  centurion  used  the 
words  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  with  some  idea  of 
what  they  implied.  But  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  uMs  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  should 
not  be  overlooked. — P.  S.] 

Vers.  55,  56.  And  many  women  we»e  there. 
— Luke  gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  these  female 
disciples,  ch  "iii.  2.  They  followed  the  Lord  upon 
His  last  deps-fture  from  GaUlee,  served  Him,  and  sup- 
ported Him  out  of  their  property.  Matthew  names, 
1.  Mary  Magdalene.  She  was,  judging  from  hei 
name,  a  native  of  Magdala,  on  the  Sea  of  Geunesa- 
reth ;  and  hence  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  th« 
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siuner  who  turned  unto  the  Lord  in  that  district,  and 
fmointed  His  feet,  Luke  vii.  S'l.  Out  of  the  Magda- 
lene, according  to  Mark,  seven  devils  had  been  driven 
oy  Jesus ;  that  is.  He  had  wrought  a  miraculous  de- 
liverance of  an  ethical,  not  of  a  physical  character 
{see  the  author's  Leben  </e««,  ii.  2,  730  ff.) ;  and  this 
exantly  agrees  with  the  pardon  of  the  great  sinner. 
She  is  of  course  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
Mary  of  Bethany  (John  xii.  1).  Meyer  says : 
"  SJiblJB  is  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins  (Eisenmen- 
ger,  Entdecktes  Judenthim,  i.  p.  27'?) ;  but  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  sbnja ,  a  female  hair- 
dresser, with  whom  the  Talmud  identifies  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (Lightfoot,  p.  498)."  2.  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  that  is,  the  wife  of 
Alpheus  (John  xix.  26),  sister-in-law  of  Joseph,  and 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  [?]  3.  The  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children,  i.  e.,  Salome  :  see  eh.  .kx.  20. 
She  it  is,  undoubtedly,  who  is  meant  by  the  mter  of 
Christ's  mother,  John  xix.  25.  The  Evangelist 
chooses  to  name  just  these  without  excluding  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  ministering  women. 
"  Hence  we  must  reject  the  unnatural  assumption  of 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  which  Fritzsche  re- 
peated, although  Euthym.  Zigabenus  refuted  it,  that 
the  mother  of  Jesus  is  the  same  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  ch.  xiii.  66."    Meyer. 

[Matthew  and  Mark  (xv.  40)  omit  Mary  the 
mother  of  the  lyord,  while  John  (xix.  25)  expressly 
mentions  her  first  among  the  women  who  stood  by 
the  cross,  but  omits  Salome,  his  own  mother,  unless 
we  assume  with  Wieseler  and  Lange  that  she  is  in- 
tended by  "  His  mother's  (Mary's)  sister,"  so  that 
John  and  James  the  Elder  would  be  cousins  of  Jesus. 
Luke  mentions  no  names,  but  speaks  generally  (xxiii. 
49) :  "  And  all  His  acquaintance,  and  the  women  thai 
followed  Him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding 
these  things."  To  account  for  the  omission  of  Mary 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
she  had  at  that  time  left  the  cross  with  John  who 
took  her  to  his  homo  in  obedience  to  the  dying  re- 
quest of  the  Saviour  (John  xix.  26),  or  that  there 
were  different  groups,  the  one  mentioned  by  Matthew 
and  Mark  consisting  onlv  of  those  who  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  our  Lord  of  their  substance  {SiaKovoiKTai 
aiiTCf,  ver.  65).  There  must  have  been  another  group 
of  disciples,  including  John  and  others,  to  whom  He 
afterward  diowed  the  print  of  the  nails  as  a  proof 
of  His  identity.  Comp.  Luke's  all  Sin  acquaintance. 
The  previous  flight  of  the  disciples,  mentioned  Matt. 
xxvi.  66,  does  not  exclude  their  return  to  witness  the 
mighty  scenes  "  afar  off."  John  certainly  was  there, 
according  to  his  own  statement.  These  pious  wo- 
men, who,  with  the  courage  of  heroes,  witnessed  the 
dying  moments  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  sat 
over  against  the  lonely  sepulchre  (Matt.  xxvi.  61), 
are  the  shining  examples  of  female  constancy  and  de- 
votion to  Christ  which  we  now  can  witness  every  day 
in  all  the  churches,  and  which  will  never  cease.  Wo- 
man's love  truly  is  faithful  unto  death.  Women  and 
children  form  the  majority  of  the  Church  miUtant  on 
earth,  and,  we  may  infer,  also  of  the  Church  trium- 
phant in  heaven. — P.  S.] 


DOOTEINAL  AND  BTHIOAL. 

1.  8e«  the  preceding  remarks. 

S,  The  prevailing  point  of  view  from  which  the 
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Evangelist  represents  the  crucifixion  and  its  agonies, 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  types.  Hencf 
it  is  that  he  twice  makes  the  chief  fad.  'merely  intro 
ductory,  which  is  marked  by  the  use  of  the  particip- 
ial form,  and  brings  out  into  prominence  some  spe- 
cial circumstance  as  the  chief  thought  by  the  use  of 
the  finite  verb.  1.  Kai  eAfloVres  ds  Tiiiro;/  ro\7., 
iSaiKav  aitrw  irte^v,  k,t.\.,  vers.  33,  34.  2.  ^ravpi^ 
aavTes  5€  avrhy,  Sle/iepiVacTo,  (c.T.A.,  ver.  35. 

3.  The  lour  chief  points  in  the  liistory  of  the 
passion,  before  us,  are :  (1)  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the 
Gentiles  :  (a)  they  press  a  Jew  into  the  service  ot 
the  cross ;  (b)  they  offer  their  stupefying  drink  to 
the  Lord  while  dymg  ;  (c)  they  divide  among  them- 
selves, and  gamble  for,  His  clothes,  and  guard  Hia 
corpse ;  {d)  they  make  the  King  of  the  Jews  a  rob- 
ber-chief. (2)  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the  Jews  :  {a\ 
the  derisive  song  of  the  people ;  (6)  Christ  bias  ■ 
phemed  by  the  chief  of  the  Jews  and  the  teachers ; 
(c)  insxilted  even  by  their  own  dying  criminals — He  can 
give  us  no  help.  (3)  Jesus  sinks  into  apparent  hope- 
lessness, and  with  Him  the  Jewiih  and  Gentile  world, 
though  then  it  is  that  He  is  really  victorious  :  (a)  the 
ftmeral  pall  of  the  world,  or  the  darkening  of  the 
noon-day  sun;  (b)  Jesus'  exclamation,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  death  ;  (c)  the  last  disappointed  chiliastic  ex- 
pectation of  help  from  Elijah  here ;  (d)  the  last  cry 
of  Jesus,  or  the  dark  mystery  of  redemption.  (4) 
T%e  destruction  of  the  world's  old  form,  and  the  sign* 
of  redemption  and  of  the  n^ew  world :  (a)  the  temple 
service,  or  the  slavery  of  conscience  in  this  world, 
removed, — the  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  free ;  (J)  the  prison  of  Sheol,  or  th-i 
slavery  of  the  spirits  in  the  other  world,  removed, — th> 
way  of  resurrection  open  ;  (c)  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
tile tyrannical  rule  removed, — the  Gentile  centurion 
compelled,  in  hia  terror  of  soul,  to  make  a  confassion 
of  faith ;  {d)  the  slavery  of  women  (and  of  the  op- 
pressed classes)  removed, — the  beUeving  women,  in 
their  heroic  spirit  of  faith,  free. 

4.  Simon  of  Gyrene,  an  illustration  of  the  fate 
which  befel  the  Jews  after  Christ's  crucifixion  under 
Gentile  masters.  An  omen  of  the  maltreatment  and 
shame  which  were  awaiting  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gentile  world,  but  hkewise  of  their  end;  the 
Jews  are  to  be  excited  and  compelled  by  the  Gentile 
world  to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  (Rom.  xi.).  Re- 
markable issue !  Even  up  to  that  moment,  the  Jewa 
still  were  imagining  that  they  had  subjected  the  Gen- 
tiles to  themselves  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  while 
the  subjection  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile  was  now  re- 
ally becoming  visible. 

5.  Golgotha,  the  old  world's  accursed  place  of 
execution,  transformed  by  Christ  into  the  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  new  world,  and  into  the  new  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  intoxicating  drink,  the  old  world's  remedy 
in  suffermg,  anguish,  and  torture,  proved  by  Christ, 
and  rejected  by  Him  with  fuU  and  clear  conscious- 
ness. The  sympathy  of  the  world  with  the  suffering 
Christ,  the  complaint  of  Christ  regardmg  the  world's 
consolations  ;  and  He,  conscious  of  a  truer  comfort, 
does  away  with  all  these  unavailing  consolations  of 
the  old  world. 

7.  The  gamblers  beneath  Christ's  cross  changed 
into  confessors  of  His  glory.  The  heirs  of  His  coat 
are  at  the  end  witnesses  of  His  spirit.  The  miUtart 
guard  changed  beneath  Hia  cross  iuto  a  carhp  oi 
peace. 

8.  Christ,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  between  th« 
thieves,  distinguished  as  a  robber  chief,  become  the 
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royal  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  which  honored  the  Lord,  was  the  shame  of  the 
Jews. 

9.  The  feast  celebration  oj'  the  wnhelievers  :  (1) 
The  people  walk  up  and  down  before  the  cross,  and 
olasphemc ;  (2)  the  hierarchical  powers  mock ;  (S)  the 
transgressors  and  despairing  are  angry,  and  revile. 
Sod,  however,  condemns  :  (1)  The  first  in  their  ignor- 
ance, speaking  as  they  do  merely  from  lying  hear- 
say ;  (2)  the  second  in  their  frenzy,  in  that  they  con- 
demned themselves  by  openly  blaspheming  against 
God,  while  they  imagine  that  they  mock  Christ  (the 
bulls  of  the  Romish  Church,  consigning  Christiana  to 
perdition) ;  (3)  the  third  in  their  thoughtlessness,  who 
dream  not  that  redemption  is  so  near ;  (4)  generally, 
che  millennarian  expectations,  according  to  which  the 
old  world  is  to  be  glorified,  destitute  of  salvation 
though  it  be.  But  God,  condemning  this  old  world, 
founds  a  new  world  of  redemption  and  salvation. 

10.  The  darkness  over  the  earth, — The  indication 
of  that  development  which  this  terrestrial  cosmos  is  to 
pass  through,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
The  sign  that  the  earth,  and  not  the  sinner  only,  suf- 
fers from  the  curse  (Gen.  iii. ;  Deut.  xxviii.);  that 
the  earth  sympathizes  with  Christ  (Zech.  xi. ) ;  the 
presage  of  the  earth's  final  (eschatological)  death  and 
victory  (Matt.  xxiv.). 

11.  Mi,  Eli. — The  darkness  which  spread  over 
the  heavens  was  a  visible  representation  of  the  state 
of  Christ's  soul  during  this  period  of  silent  suifering 
upon  the  cross.  The  bodily  effects  of  the  crucifixion 
began  at  this  time  to  be  felt.  The  inflammation  aris- 
mg  from  the  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  lace- 
rated brow  and  back  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  the 
inner  fire  of  the  fever,  consumed  His  strength.  The 
gi'eat  interruption  in  the  flow  of  blood,  which  former- 
ly circulated  so  peacefully,  weighed  down  His  head, 
oppressed  His  heart,  and  took  from  Him  the  joyous 
feeling  of  life  ;  and,  suffering  these  agonies,  the  Lord 
Imng  during  the  long  weary  hours  beneath  the  hea- 
ven's mourning  blaeloicss.  At  last  the  dizziness  ex- 
perienced before  fainting  must  begin  to  make  itself 
felt, — that  condition  in  which  consciousness  com- 
mences to  dream,  to  reel,  to  be  lost,  and  then  return- 
ing, to  behold  the  awful  apparitions  presented  by  the 
imagination.  This  is  a  state  in  which  we  see  how 
near  death  is  related  to  madness.  Jesus  was  experi- 
encing the  approach  of  death.  He  was  "  tasting  " 
death, — tasting  death  as  only  that  holy  and  pure  Life 
could  taste  death.  But  in  this  His  death.  He  felt  the 
death  of  manldnd ;  and  in  this  death  of  mankind, 
their  condemnation  to  death.  This  experience  He 
adopted  as  His  own,  receiving  it  into  His  own  con- 
sciousness, and  then  sanctified  it  by  His  loud  cry  to 
God :  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  ITiou  forsaken 
Me  ?  "  In  that  cry,  His  deep,  fuU  feeling  of  that 
great,  full  death,  was  changed  into  a  prayer  to  God  ; 
»nd  so  His  contest  with  and  victory  over  death,  be- 
came the  glorification  of  death  by  the  destruction  of 
Its  sling  :  the  completion  of  the  atonement.  His  ex- 
perience of  being  forsaken  by  God  is  expressed  in 
the  words :  forsaken  Me  ;  His  soul's  firm  hold  on 
God,  in  the  words :  My  God,  My  God  !  The  ques- 
don :  Why,  is  not  the  murmuring  objection  of  one  in 
jespair,  but  the  question  of  God's  child  and  servant ; 
«nd  almost  immediately  afterward,  in  the  hour  that 
He  became  conscious  of  victory,  and  cried  aloud :  It 
u  finished,  He  received  the  answer  through  the  eter- 
nal Spirit.  From  the  beginning  of  His  Ufe  He  knew 
this,  but  in  this  moment  it  became  a  fact  of  experl- 
mce,  that  He  gtcfe  His  life  for  the  life  of  th  ■  world ; 


and  this  enabled  TTim  to  declare  soon  afterward  that 
all  was  now  completed.  We  should  not,  according- 
ly, look  upon  this  exclamation  of  Jesus  as  an  excep- 
tional singularity  In  Christ's  sufferings,  but  as  the  real 
cUmax,  with  which  judgment  changed  into  victory, 
and  death,  the  result  of  the  curse,  becomes  the  glo^ 
rious  redemption.  This  cry  of  Jesus,  which  is  in  one 
sense  the  darkest  enigma  of  His  life,  becomes,  when 
thus  considered,  the  most  distinct  and  most  transp.i- 
rent  declaration  of  the  atonement.  The  doctrine  of 
the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
is  as  Httle  disturbed  by  this  passage  as  by  the  soul- 
suiferings  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane ;  for  the  Evange- 
list refers  to  no  unholy  fear  and  trembling  of  His  hu- 
man nature,  but  to  a  holy  one.  But  if  divinity  was 
really  and  fully  united  in  Him  with  humanity,  then 
His  divine  nature,  even  in  the  deepest  depths  of  His 
human  suffering,  must  be  united  with  His  human. 
And  this  was  manifested  here.  No  alteration  was 
produced  ui  God,  however  ;  but  the  deepest  human 
pain,  in  other  cases  called  despair,  the  full  feeling  of 
death  becomes  glorified  as  the  fullest  atoning  submis- 
sion. 

12.  The  22rf  Psalm. — The  numerous  points  of 
agreement  between  this  psalm  and  the  history  of 
Christ's  passion,  led  TertuUian  to  say  that  the  psalm 
contained  totam.  Christi  passionem.  We  may  rega  J 
all  the  psalms  as  Messianic  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
arrange  them  into:  (1)  Such  as  contain  isolated 
Messianic  references ;  {'2)  such  as  are  typical  of  the 
life,  sufferings,  and  victory  of  Christ ;  (3)  such  as 
are  acknowledged  prophecies  of  the  ideal  Messiah, 
and  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  22d  psalm  be- 
longs to  the  second  class.  For  manifestly  in  it  a  ser- 
vant of  God  under  the  old  economy  describes  his  own 
unbounded  theocratic  Messianic  sufferings.  The  rei>- 
resentation  becomes,  without  the  writer's  knowledge, 
but  truly  with  the  Spirit's  knowledge,  typical  of  the 
bitter  agonies  of  Christ  (comp.  the  author's  Positive 
Dogmatik,  p.  673). 

13.  The  curtain  in  the  temple,  before  the  Hoh 
of  Holi&i  {see  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  in  Winer, 
etc.). — This  curtain  was  not  merely  torn  in  one  spot-, 
it  was  rent  into  two  pieces,  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
circumstance  signifies  that  the  real  atonement  was 
perfected ;  accordingly,  that  typical  offerings  and 
priestly  mediation  were  done  away  ;  that  the  access 
to  the  throne  for  every  believing  soul,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  now 
quite  free.  This  view  we  might  support  from  many 
a  Scripture  passage  (Eom.  iii.  25  ;  v.  2  ;  the  entire 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews).  And  hence,  the  excitement 
which  takes  place  in  the  realm  of  death,  which  hith- 
erto was  under  bondage,  is  the  result,  not  of  Jesus' 
mere  entrance  into  the  realm  of  death,  but  of  His  en- 
trance into  the  same  in  the  might  of  His  atoning 
death.  Thus,  too,  is  the  idea  of  spiritual  apparitions 
here  realized  ;  but  these  apparitions  are  to  be  entire- 
ly distinguished  from  the  appearance  of  ghosts.  See 
the  article  Gespenst  (Spectre  or  Ghost)  in  Herzog'a 
Real-Eneyklopiidie. 

14.  The  effects  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jcsm  :  (1) 
Upon  the  realm  of  the  dead  (beginning  of  the  resur- 
rection) ;  (2)  upon  the  GentUe  world  (beginning  of 
confesSons) ;  (3)  upon  the  world  of  the  oppressed 
classes,  namely,  of  women  -.  free  communion  with 
Christ,  in  spirit,  suffering,  and  victory. 

15.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews 
sallied  forth  from  the  city  in  bands  to  free  themselves, 
and  were  nailed  by  the  Romans  by  hundreds  to  the 
cross.    The  cross  of  redemption  cast  upon  the  Jewl 
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numberless  shadows  of  itself,  as  crosses  of  condem- 
oation. 

16.  The  cross,  which  to  the  old  world  was  the 
symbol  of  deepest  abhorrence,  ehame,  infamy,  and 
perdition,  has  now  become  for  the  new  world  the 
symbol  of  honor,  blessing,  and  redemption.  Even 
ihe  superstition  and  ranity  of  the  world  have  adopt- 
ad  this  sign.  It  has  risen  to  be  the  object  of  yenera- 
tion.  It  is  the  original  form  of  most  of  our  orders 
of  honor.  But  the  glorification  of  the  cross  is  the 
•ymbol  and  type  of  the  transformation  of  death  from 
t  curse  into  salvation. 


HOMILETICAL  A2<rD  PKACTIOAI,. 

On  the  Whole  Section.  —  See  the  preceding 
christolo^cal  reflections. — Christ  treated  as  the  slave 
of  mankind:  1.  By  the  Jews,  estimated  at  a  slave's 
price ;  2.  by  the  Gentiles,  executed  like  a  slave. — 
A  contemplation  of  Christ's  cross :  1.  The  swfferinffs 
of  the  cross, — (a)  on  the  side  of  the  Gentiles,  vers. 
82-38  ;  (6)  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  vers.  39-44.  2. 
The  contest  on  the  cross,  vers.  45-50  :  (o)  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  natural  contest  between  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  (i)  its  culmination, — the  contest  between  life 
and  death  in  the  heart  of  Christ  {Eli  I) ;  (c)  the  false 
explanation  (Elijah):  {d)  the  decision  (the  drink  of 
refreshment,  the  cry  of  triumph  *).  3.  The  fruits 
of  the  cross,  vers.  61-56  :  (a)  symbol  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  (6)  of  the  resurrection  ;  (c)  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles ;  (d)  of  the  companionship  with  Christ 
in  suffering  and-victory. — The  cross  as  the  truest  ex- 
empUfication  of,  and  testimony  to:  1.  Christ's  pa- 
tience ;  2.  man's  guilt :  3.  God's  grace. f — Christ  on 
Golgotha. — The  Lord's  silence  and  utterances  in  His 
death-hour :  I.  His  unbroken  silence  as  regards  the 
impotent  hostiUty  of  the  world.  2.  His  holy  utter- 
ances :  (o)  His  cry  of  suffering  and  of  victory  ad- 
dressed to  God ;  lb)  His  cry  of  awakening  and  of 
victory,  addressed  to  men. — The  mysteriousness  of 
the  atonement :  1.  The  deep  darkness  in  which  its 
central  point  is  hidden :  (a)  the  conceit  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  imagined  that  they  crucified  a  transgres- 
sor ;  (6)  the  mockery  and  blasphemies  of  the  Jews  ; 
fc)  the  darkening  of  the  sun ;  (d)  the  silence  of  God ; 
(«)  the  mysterious  utterance  of  Christ  Himself;  (/) 
the  misinterpretation  of  His  words  on  the  part  of 
men,  and  the  disappointed  expectation.  2.  The  clear 
light :  (a)  the  clear  and  kingly  consciousness,  which 
would  not  submit  to  be  stupefied,  and  which  would 
suffer  sensibly,  free  from  opiates ;  (6)  the  distinct 
testimony  to  truth,  which  shines  forth  in  spite  of  all 
the  perversions  of  enemies  (the  King  of  the  Jewa, 
God's  Son,  who  saved  others,  who  trusted  in  God, 
from  whom  the  dying,  no  more  than  the  living,  can 
free  themselves) ;  (c)  the  instinct  of  nature,  which 
testifies  by  its  mourning  to  Jesus'  glory ;  (d)  the  free- 
dom and  obedience  with  which  Jesus  adopts  death  as 
His  own,  and  thus  conquers ;  (c)  the  glorious  results 
of  the  death  of  Jesus. — The  Lord's  death :  1.  The 
result  of  the  world's  most  deadly  hate ;  an  unparal- 
leled murder  and  death.  2.  The  result  of  Christ's 
unconquerable  love ;  the  all-comprehensive  death,  in 
that  all  died   in  the  One.     3.  The  result  of  God's 


•  rrho  Edinb.  translation  substitutes  for  culmination, 
the  dwilitful  iemie,  for  decision  (Entscheidung),  dlssoVu- 
Umi,  anil  for  cry  of  triwmph  {der  Siegesschrei,  viz. :  It  is 
finished  I),th6  death-cry  I— ¥.%.] 

t  [In  Geraan  an  untranslatable  rhyme :  Ohnsti  Oeaula, 
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grace ;  it  was  the  world's  redemption  (its  atonement, 
dehverance,  illumination,  sanctification). — The  sub- 
limity of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  as  it  appears  ; 
1.  Towermg  above  the  most  fearful  and  ten-ific  guilt 
(blasphemy) ;  2.  overcoming  the  most  terrible  temp- 
tation (the  struggle  against  abandonment  by  God) ; 
3.  bursting  through  the  most  formidable  barriers  (th 
feeling  of  death) ;  4.  displaying  boundless  and  eter 
nal  efficacy  (extending  as  far  as  the  highest  height 
of  heaven,  the  depths  of  Sheol,  the  depths  of  the  Gen 
tile  world,  the  depths  of  the  human  heart). 

The  PiRTionLAE  Portions. — Christ  led  to  tho 
cross  :  1.  The  way  to  the  cross,  the  falling  cross- 
bearer  ;  the  greatest  burden  and  oppression.  2.  Tha 
place  of  the  cross,  or  Golgotha,  the  place  of  a  skull, 
the  heaviest  ban  and  curse.  3.  The  endurance  of 
the  cross  the  severest  agony  and  shame.  4.  Christ's 
companions  in  crucifixion,  the  bitterest  mockery  and 
derision. — Simon  of  Cyrene ;  or,  the  man,  coming 
from  the  country,  who  unconsciously  became  involv- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  cross. — Let  us  go  forth  with 
Him  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach,  Heb. 
xiii.  13. — Golgotha,  the  place  of  blackest  curse, 
changed  into  the  place  of  greatest  blessing. — Golgo- 
tha and  its  counterparts  :  1.  The  counterparts  of 
its  curse :  (a)  the  wilderness  ;  (b)  the  grave ;  (c)  tha 
battle-field ;  (d)  Sheol ;  (e)  Gehenna.  2.  The  coun- 
terparts of  its  blessing :  (a)  Paradise  and  Golgotha 
— Paradise  lost  and  regained,  Golgotha  present  and 
disappeared  ;  (J)  Sinai  and  Golgotha — the  law  and 
the  gospel ;  (c)  Moriah  *  and  Golgotha — the  shadow 
and  the  substance';  (d)  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha — 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
cross ;  (e)  Olivet  and  Golgotha — triumph,  and  suffei^ 
ing  changed  into  the  most  glorious  triumph. — The 
honors  which  the  blinded  people  of  Israel  prepared 
for  their  King :  1.  The  procession  of  honor  (beneath 
the  weight  of  the  cross  ) ;  2.  the  wine  of  honor  (vin- 
egar mingled  with  gall);  3.  the  guard  of  honor  (gam- 
bling over  the  booty.  His  clothes) ;  4.  the  seat  of 
honor  (the  cross) ;  5.  the  title  of  honor  (King  of  rob- 
bers).— The  intoxicating  bowl  and  its  false  salvation 
rejected  for  the  true  salvation,  which  Christ  withfuU 
consciousness  has  obtained  for  us. — The  despairing 
world,  and  its  means  of  strength. — Christ  assures 
Himself  of  the  clearness  of  His  consciousness,  and  so 
of  victory. — Soberness  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
dehverance,  2  Tim.  ii.  26. — Moral  and  physical  mtox- 
ication,  the  beginning  of  destruction ;  moral  (spiritual) 
and  physical  soberness  the  beginning  of  salvation. 
— Christ  must  taste  our  death,  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  He  pre- 
served a  pure  taste  for  that  duty. — The  visible  mher- 
itance  left  by  Jesus,  and  the  inheritance  left  to  Hia 
spiritual  heirs ;  1.-  The  visible  inheritance :  a  booty 
of  Gentile  soldiers,  an  inheritance  for  which  they 
gamble,  cast  lots,  and  squander  iheir  time.  ^  2.  The 
spiritual  inheritance :  His  righteousness,  His  peace, 
His  word  and  sacrament. — And  sitting  down,  they 
watched  Mm.  See  how  the  duty  of  the  miUtary 
guard  changes  beneath  the  cross  into  a  camp  of  rest, 
through  the  spirit  of  peace,  which  proceeds  from 
Christ.— The  fulfihnent  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Christ's  sufferings ;  or,  Christ  presented  with  gall  to 
drmk,  robbed,  the  King  of  the  Jews.— Christ  between 
the  robbers ;  or,  the  begmnmg  of  His  kingdom :  1. 
In  His  power  to  save  ;  2.  in  His  power  to  condemn. 

*  [The  Edinb.  edition  has  here:  Mart/,  mistaking  th« 
German  Moria  for  Maria,  and  this  in  spito  of  tho  connec- 
tion, which  malces  it  sufflcli-ntiy  plain  that  Mount  Moriah  ll 
Intended,  as  the  seat  of  the  temple,  which  ropreseoto  tM 
tvuBB  and  shadows  of  the  Jewish  worship.— P.  8  J 
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—The  blasphemy  against,  and  the  mockery  of,  the 
Oruoifled  One ;  or,  the  sins  of  unbelief  and  obduracy. 
— Even  the  mocking  and  blaspheming  foes  of  Christ 
must,  against  their  will,  praise  Him. — The  enthusi- 
asm of  derision  and  its  result,  the  song  of  scorn :  the 
most  matured  fruit  of  death. — The  reviling  robbers  ; 
or,  dissatisfaction  of  the  crucified  transgressors  with 
the  cjucified  Saviour  may  issue  in  two  different  re- 
Bults  :  1.  It  may  lead  to  an  unconditional  surrender  ; 
2.  or  to  despair. 

The  darkening  of  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  hea- 
vens' testimony  to  the  dying  Jesus.  A  testimony : 
1.  That  creation  is  dependent  upon  Christ's  conscious- 
ness ;  2.  that  nature  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
spirit ;  3.  that  the  fate  of  the  earth  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
last  hiding  of  the  holy  God  from  the  Crucified  One, 
becomes,  through  the  enduring  trust  of  Christ,  a  pre- 
sage of  His  full  revelation. — Eii,  Eli ;  or,  the  last 
struggle,  and  victory  in  one  battle-cry. — Christ's  sus- 
pense upon  Golgotha,  the  return  and  the  culmination 
of  His  suspense  in  Gethsemane  ;  1.  The  full  realiza- 
tion of  abandonment ;  2.  the  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween His  will  and  that  of  God. — Christ  has  altered 
condemnation  to  mean  deliverance,  and  has  thus 
given  it  its  true  meaning;  1.  He  changed  the  death, 
which  sprang  from  the  curse,  into  salvation ;  2.  He 
changed  the  mourning,  which  nature  in  her  anger  as- 
sumed because  of  Him,  into  compassion. — The  cruci- 
fied Jesus  our  trust  and  peace  in  the  severest  trial. 
— "  He  calls  for  Elias  ;"  or,  Christ  crucified  even  in 
His  utterances. — The  last  destruction  of  worldly  ex- 
pectations of  deliverance,  the  beginning  of  the  true 
deliverance. — ^Christ's  thirst  slaked  by  His  foes :  a 
Bign  of  His  repose  after  the  fight.  1.  In  the  wilder- 
ness. He  hungered  after  He  had  fought  and  fully 
vanquished,  and  angels  ministered  unto  Him  ;  2.  here 
he  thirsted  after  the  victorious  struggle,  and  His  en- 
emies are  compelled  to  minister  unto  Him. — Jesus 
receives  His  last  refreshing  draught  out  of  tlie  hands 
of  His  enemies  in  token  of  peace, — in  token  that  His 
love  has  vanquished  the  world's  hate. — Christ's  last 
cry,  though  wordless,  was  doubtless  a  cry  of  triumph. 
— Death  was  overcome  in  Christ's  death,  and  the  sun 
returned. — -And  lo^  the  veil  rent. — The  glorious  and 
saving  efficacies  of  the  death  of  Jesus:  1.  Atone- 
ment ;  2.  the  dead  redeemed,  and  the  right  of  resur- 
rection given  to  them ;  3.  the  world's  conversion ; 
4.  the  perfection  of  the  heart. — The  new  order  of 
things  instituted  by  the  death  of  Jesus ;  1.  Beheving 
suppliants  have  become  priests  (the  rent  veil) ;  2.  the 
dead  arise ;  3.  Gentile  soldiers  fear  God  and  confess 
Christ ;  4.  women  stand  beneath  the  cross,  and  be- 
side the  grave,  God's  heroines. — The  spiritual  ap- 
paritions at  Jerusalem,  a  spring  flower  of  the  resur- 
rection.— The  earthquake  at  Christ's  death  a  sign 
of  the  world's  fate  under  the  working  of  Christ ;  a 
Bign:  1.  Of  the  end  of  the  old  world:  2.  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  new,  Hag.  ii.  6. 


Selections  from  Other  Homiletical  Commentators. 

Starke: — Simon  of  Cyrene,  the  picture  of  all  be- 
lievers ;  for  they  must  bear  the  cross  after  Christ,  1 
Pet.  iv.  13;  Luke  ix.  23  ;  Gal.  v.  24. — If  we  lovingly 
help  others  to  bear  their  cross,  we  do  a  good  work. 
— I/uther's  margin:  Golgotha,  the  gallows,  and  the 
block. — He  would  not  receive  the  draught,  because 
He  would  sufi'erwlth  full  understanding,  and  had  still 
Tarious  utteraaoKi  to  pronounce. — JHova  Bibl.  Tub. : 


See  how  the  Life-fountain  pants  with  thirst,  to  atom 
for  golden  wine-goblets,  excess,  and  drunkenness.— 
We  should  carefully  guard  our  senses  and  our  reason 
— Lniher'^s  margin :  The  garments  of  lighteousnesi 
do  not  require  to  be  divided,  every  one  employs  them 
whole  and  altogether. — JSedinger  .   Christ's  povertj 
our  wealth.  His  nakedness  our  covering. — Christ  ii 
the  midst  of  the  thieves  :  this  figure  gives  us  to  se« 
Jesus  surrounded  by  the  two  bands  of  soldiers. — He 
was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors. — Suffering  il 
with  some  a  suffering  of  martyrdom ;  with  others, 
penance ;  with  others,  a  self-inflicted  punishment,  ] 
Pet.  iv.  15,  16. — Zeisius  :  Christ's  cruel  mocking,  the 
best  remedy  against  the  world's  envenomed  mocking 
and   derision.  —  Thou  who  destroyest  the  temple  I 
The  world  has  learned  in  a  masterly  way  to  pervert 
the  words  of  the  pious. — What  worldlings  do  not  un 
derstand  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  is  to  them  onlj 
matter  of  contempt,  scorn,  and  ridicule. — The  dark- 
ness signifies  :  1.  The  power  of  darkness,  of  sin,  and 
of  death  over  Him,  who  is  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness ; 
2.  the  horror  of  this  murder,  from  which  the  sun  im- 
mediately hid  his  face  ;  S.  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness was  darkened  to  the  Jews,  and  the  light  of  grace 
withdrawn,  John  xii.  46. — Quesnel :  Whosoever  wiT 
not  follow  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  shall  remain 
in  darkness,  and  shall  end  by  being  precipitated  into 
eternal  darkness. — That  Christ  does  not  here  say :  My 
Father,  but  Afy  God,  must  have  its  special  reason. 
— AU  is  dark  before  His  eyes ;  he  cannot  know  when 
the  end  and  deliverance  should  come(?). — We  had 
forsaken  God ;  hence  must  Christ,  again,  be  forsaken 
for  our   sake. — Learn  from  this  example,  that  both 
may  be  true, — united  with  God,  forsaken  of  God, — 
when  the  heart  has  had  no  experience  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit,  of  the  divine  life,  of  the  sweetness  of 
God's  love,  of  the  hope  of  eternal  glory. — The  last 
cry  :  He  roars  when  He  snatches,  as  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  prey  from  heU. — Luther^s  mar- 
gin :  The  veil  rends :  here  is  the  crisis,  and  an  entire- 
ly new  existence  begins,  as  when  the  prophet  says  : 
"  His  rest  shall  be  glory,"  Isa.  xi.  10. — Such  a  rent 
reveals:  1.  That  every  shadow  would  be  now,  through 
Christ,  distinctly  illuminated ;    2.  that  He,  by  His 
Spirit,  would  remove  every  covering  and  darkness, 
from  the  law ;  3.  that  the  atonement  was  complete, 
so  that  it  was  not  annually  to  be  repeated  ;  4.  that 
aU  had  now  a  ready  access  to  the  Father  ;  5.  thai 
all  ceremonies  had  ceased. — Bibl.  Wurt.  :  Heaven, 
which  had  been  closed,  is  now  once  more  opened, 
Heb.  ix.  11,  12. — The  most  firm  and  hard  bodies  in 
nature   spring  asunder ;  how  is   it  then  that  man's 
heart  is  so  hard  ? — Christ  has  deprived  death  of  his 
power,  2  Tim.  i.  10. — The  centurion :  those  who  ac- 
knowledge God's  mighty  works,  and  fear  in  conse- 
quence, are  near  conversion. — The  women :  the  grat^ 
ful  forsake  not  their  benefactors  in  time  of  need. — 
Friends  and  relations  should  remain  united  even  in 
suffering. 

Gerlach  : — In  their  blindness,  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  mocked  Him,  employing,  without  will 
ing  it,  the  words  of  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah,  from 
Ps.  xxii.  9,  which  passed  dimly  before  their  mind ; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  prophecies  of  this  Psalm  re- 
ceive a  literal  fulfilment.  A  circumstance  which  has 
been  often  repeated.  When  Farel  stood  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  Geneva,  and  denounced  the 
mass,  the  president  asked  the  bench :  "  He  has  blas- 
phemed God,  what  further  need  have  we  of  witness  I 
What  thmk  ye  ?  "  They  all  replied :  "  He  is  guiltj 
of  death." — Jesus  upon  the  cross  lived  the  22d  Psaln 
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khrongh,  in  His  body  and  in  Hia  soul.  Hia  word  : 
It  is  finished  I  points  to  ita  conclusion,  ver.  24. — The 
veil,  the  type  of  earthly,  sinful,  mortal  human  nature, 
rent, — earth,  the  theatre  of  sin,  was  shattered, — the 
heathen  soldiers  (chiefly  of  the  German  race,  for  the 
Komans  had  at  that  time  a  German  legion  in  Pales- 
due),  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  majesty  of 
Jesus. 

lAaco  : — Every  man  mocks  in  his  own  way,  and 
hi  the  terms  that  come  most  readily ;  and  so  here  the 
loribea  revile  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 

Heuhncr  : — He  was  obedient  to  the  death  of  the 
Ciosa. — If  Jesus  had  not  trod  this  path,  we  had  been 
led  to  the  execution-place  of  hell. — He  was  cast  out 
of  the  city  of  God,  that  we  might  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  .lerusalem. — He  had  carried  His 
cross  from  youth  onwards  upon  His  heart,  now  He 
beareth  on  His  shoulders  the  tree  of  shame. — If 
we  would  have  consolation  from  the  cross  of  Christ, 
we  must  determine  to  enter  into  the  companionship 
of  the  cross,  by  crucifying  lusts  within,  and  bearing 
the  cross  of  shame  cast  upon  us  from  without. — The 
highest  honor  is  to  bear  Christ's  cross. — -Golgotha  : 
here  the  Prince  of  Life  overcame  death  upon  his  own 
territory. — This  place  was  part  of  the  Moriah  chain, 
upon  which  Isaac  was  to  have  been  offered  up. — The 
drink :  the  Christian  never  betakes  himself,  when 
Buffering  and  oppressed  with  care,  to  worldly  pleas- 
ures, sensual  enjoyments,  intoxication,  1  Tim.  v.  23 
(the  Stoics  intoxicated  themselves,  to  deaden  their 
pains). — The  world  always  gives  gall  to  God's  chil- 
dren ;  Christ  has  tasted  all  this  bitterness  for  us. — 
Why  was  this  mode  of  death  chosen  by  Christ  ?  ] . 
It  was  the  most  painful  and  shameful  death ;  (a)  the 
most'painful :  the  body  was  stretched  out,  Ps.  xxii. 
18,  gaping  wounds,  thirst,  exposure  to  the  wind  and 
changing  weather  ;  (6)  the  most  shameful ;  quite 
naked,  the  Roman  mode  of  punishing  slaves,  accursed 
of  the  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  23.  2.  The  most  appropriate 
for  reveahng  Christ's  glory  to  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity,  a  lingering  and  visible  dying.  3.  He  hangs, 
lifted  up  on  the  cross.  He  draws  to  Himself  the 
looks  of  all  the  world.  4.  He  hangs  there  as  the 
atoning  Mediator,  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb  and 
the  brazen  serpent :  (a)  upon  a  tree.  The  serpent 
was  to  be  overcome  upon  a  tree,  having  overcome 
the  iirst  man  upon  a  tree.  (6)  Suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth  as  Mediator,  (c)  Set  in  the  pil- 
lory in  the  place  of  men.  He  took  all  up  with  Him- 
self.— Lavater  :  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  Satan's 
greatest  triumph,  Satan's  greatest  defeat:  1.  The 
cross,  expressive  symbol  of  self-denial,  of  self-sacri- 
ficing love  ;  2.  the  greatest  of  God's  wonders,  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries,  the  holy  symbol  (the  cross 
uithe  heavens  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere). —Naked 
and  poor  did  Jesus  hang  upon  the  cross,  indicating 
that  He  renounced  all  possessions  of  earth,  all  honor, 
ill  rule,  stripped  Hunself  entirely,  and  hung  there  an 
offering  consecrated  to  God,  which  had  all  its  value 
in  itself  alone.— The  smevscTiption  of  the  cross  is: 
1.  In  the  meaning  of  Pilate,  an  apparent  justification 
Df  the  Jews ;  2.  according  to  God's  intention,  a  pun- 
.shment  of  their  vain  and  selfish  Messianic  expecta- 
tions ;  3.  to  all  tune,  a  declaration  of  the  true,  hea- 
venly, kinglj  dignity  of  Jesus.— The  blasphemy:  a 
High  Priest  who  wishes  to  destroy  God's  temple,  a 
Saviour  who  does  not  save  Himself,  a  Son  of  God 
who  appeared  to  be  forsaken  by  God  on  the  cross, 
seems  to  us  self-contradictory;  but  a  High-Priest 
who  removes  the  shadow  to  bring  in  the  religion  of 
the  Spu-it,  a  Saviour  who  offers  Himself  up,  a  Son  of 


God  who  is  obedient  to  His  Father  even  unto  Jcath, 
is  to  the  spiritual  eye  an  object  worthy  of  adoiatioa 
— They  did  not  know  what  to  reproach  Him  with,  ex 
cept  His  piety.  His  benevolence.  His  trust  in  God. — 
The  one  incomparable  death.  His  death  hour  wa, 
the  world's  most  sacred  hour. — The  Roman  guard 
at  last  the  hour  of  redemption  strikes  for  many  « 
hardened  heart,  when  it  acknowledges  the  Crucified 
One. — The  soldier,  despite  his  rough  exterior,  has  an 
open,  blunt  manner,  which  keeps  him,  when  moved 
from  conceaUng  the  truth  or  hardening  his  heart. 

Braune  : — The  darkness  ceased  not  tiU  Jesua 
died. — Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world,  which  shined  in 
darkness,  came  to  keep  souls  from  darkness  :  He  has 
finished  His  work ;  and  the  token  of  this  completion 
we  have  in  the  expressive  sign  of  the  departing  dark 
ness,  just  as  the  bow  of  peace  stretched  a  sign  of 
peace  over  the  falhng  waters  of  the  deluge. — The 
dead  and  crucified  Redeemer  makes  fight. — We  must 
renounce  with  Him  the  darkness  of  sin  and  error. — 
The  following  is  found  in  Angelus  Silesiiis :  Though 
Christ  were  bom  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem,  and 
not  in  thee,  thou  remainest,  nevertheless,  eternally 
lost. — If  the  cross  of  Golgotha  is  not  erected  in  thy 
heart,  it  cannot  deUver  thee  from  the  Evil  One. — ■ 
Mark,  that  it  is  to  thee  of  no  avail  that  Christ  has 
risen,  if  thou  continuest  lying  in  sin  and  the  bonds 
of  death. 

Good  Friday. — See  Fr.  Stradss  :  Das  ev.  Kir- 
chenjahr,  p.  211  ;  Bobertag  :  Das  ev.  Kirchenjahr, 
p.  160  ;  Brandt  :  Homilet,  Hiilfsbuch,  3  Bd.,  298 ; 
Archceologieal.  The  Quadragesima,  or  the  forty  days 
of  the  passion-week,  and  of  Lent,  concludes  with  the 
Great  Week,  e  ^Sofj-a  !  ij.ey  a\Ti ,  hebdomas  mag- 
na, Septimana  major.  During  this  season,  there  was 
divine  worship  daily,  morning  and  evening,  much  se- 
cret meditation,  a  strict  fast  was  observed,  and  acts 
of  beneficence  performed.  It  began  upon  Pahu  Sun- 
day {KvpiuKi}  s.  ^/xepa  t  ai  v  ^  a.'i  cii  v),  dominica 
palmarum.  Among  the  holy  days  of  this  week,  thS 
fifth  was  specially  celebrated,  ^  neydATj  it  4 /in - 
T  1]  ,feria  qidnta  paschm,  as  the  commemoration  of 
the  last  Passover,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  {dies  coina  Domini).  AU  took  part  in  the 
holy  communion,  which  in  some  places  was  held  at 
night,  though  this  was  an  unusual  time.  And  then, 
too,  occurred  the  rite  of  Washing  the  Feet,  introduced 
by  the  lesson  from  John  xiii.  1-15.  The  origin  of 
the  later  designation  of  Green  Thursday  \_Maundy 
Thursday~\,  dies  viridium,  is  very  obscure.  Some 
deduce  it  from  the  custom  of  eating  on  that  day  fresh 
spring  vegetables  (probably  with  reference  to  the 
bitter  herbs  of  the  IsraeUtish  Passover) ;  others  from 
the  passage,  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  the  green  pasture,*  probably 
a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Supper.  The  sixth  day  suc- 
ceeded, Trapa(TKfvi],  Tifi^pa  rov  aravpov,  dies 
domimece  passionis,  as  a  day  of  Immihation  and  fast- 
ing. The  meaning  of  the  German  names,  Charwoche, 
Oharfreitag  ( Good  Week,  Good  Friday),  is  also  un- 
certain ;  from  cams,  or  x^P")  or  the  old  German 
form  of  kuren,  to  choose,  or  karo,  garo,  to  prepare, 
to  equip  ;  hence  =  preparation-week,  irapaaKev^. 
"The  Constit.  Apostolicce,Tr.  188,  forbid  any  festivals 
oiix  eoprris,  aWa  TreVfluus,  and  enjoin  the  strictest 
fast,  because  this  was  the  day  of  the  Lord's  suffering 
and  death."     The  texts  were  in  the  rule  taken  from 

*  [The  Fdinb.  edition  has  instead :  the  green  ear  I  How 
the  German  :  grune  Ane,  could  be  thus  mistaken,  ospeciallj 
in  connection  with  tlii'  quotation  of  Ps.  xxiil.  2,  I  am  unabl« 
to  e,\-plain.  Is  it  possible  that  the  translator  mistook  .4w( 
ioT  Aehrei—e.  8.1 
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the  last  section  of  the  Passion-leason  (from  the  four 
Gospels),  often  from  John  XTiii.  and  six. ;  sometimes 
Isa.  lii.  13-hii.  Many  preachers  had  no  particular 
text. 

Beleetwns from  Sermons. 

Procltis  ; — As  the  whole  state  mourns  when  the 
kbg  dies,  so  to-day  the  whole  creation  puts  aside  its 
joyous  brightness. — 0  mystery !  Christ  *o  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks  folly,  but  to  us  the 
power  of  God,  etc. — Schwdzer ; — Simon  of  Cyrene  : 
Am  I  still  a  servant  through  custom,  and  through 
30mpulsion,  or  am  I  filled  with  *he  freedom  and  joy 
af  God's  children? — Ahlfeld: — Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  King  of  the  Jews :  1.  A  king  upon  the  cross ;  2. 
upon  the  cross  a  king. — Schultz : — The  redemption 
which  Jesus  by  His  death  hath  purchased  for  us. — 
GetUzken  : — What  is  the  cross  ?  1.  A  mirror:  there 
thou  beholdest  thy  guilt.  2.  A  seal  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy.  3.  A  tetnple  of  virtue. — Theremin: — It 
is  finished :  1.  God's  counsel;  2.  the  work  of  Jesus' 
love ;  3.  the  good  works  of  His  people,  finished  in 
Him.  —  Hosshach  :  —  With  what  consciousness  the 
dying  Saviour  looked  back  upon  His  finished  life. — 
MazeroU :  —  Christ's  death,  the  completion  of  His 
work. — Schvderojf : — Jesus'  exaltation  in  His  deep- 
est humihation, — Hagenbach : — How  Jesus  manifest- 
ed Hunself  even  in  His  sufferings  as  the  Son  of  God. 
— The  same  : — To  this  very  hour  does  the  quiet  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  gather  together  around  His 
cross,  amid  all  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  this  world 
(the  same  feelings,  duties,  consolation). — Harms  : — 
The  death  of  Christ,  the  chief  lesson  of  faith,  and  the 
chief  command  to  duty. — Nitzseh  : — Christ's  crucifix- 
ion viewed  in  connection  with  other  acts  of  the  world, 
and  of  worldly  wisdom.  —  Palmer : — Jesus  in  the 


midst  of  robbers :  in  this  we  have  shown :  1.  Th 
Lord's  gentleness  and  love ;  2.  the  Lord's  glory  and 
judicial  authority. — Nitzseh : — The  contemplation  of 
the  dying  Lord  makes  us  of  a  different  mind.  I( 
changes  :  1.  Our  secure  self-righteousness  into  re- 
pentance ;  2.  our  wicked  and  despairing  thought! 
into  confidence  ;  3.  our  repining  into  a  willing  endui> 
ance  of  trial,  rich  in  hope. — Drdseke : — Christ's  strug- 
gles, and  our  struggles.— .Boftc ; — Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  ! — Florey : — Christ  upon  the  cross :  1.  Hig 
shame  is  thy  honor ;  2.  His  weakness  thy  strength , 
3.  His  lamentations  thy  peace  ;  4.  His  death  thy  life, 
1  John  i.  6,  9;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  2  Tim.  ii.  11.— J. 
Knapp : — The  great  sermon  for  the  world  which  has 
gone  forth  from  the  cross  of  Christ :  1 .  What  God 
preached ;  2.  what  the  heavens  ;  3.  the  earth ;  4.  the 
pious ;  6.  sinners ;  6.  the  dying  Jesus. — Hofacker : 
— The  world-atoning  death  of  Christ  in  its  power  and 
effects. — Gaupp: — What  testimony  the  cross  gives 
unto  Jesus. — Kapff: — Consider  how  our  atonement 
is  completed  through  the  death  of  Jesus. 

The  Seven  Last  Words. — The  consideration  of 
these  words  comes  in  more  appropriately  in  the  com- 
mentary on  Luke  and  John.  Hee  Rjimbach  :  Be- 
trachtungen  liber  die  sieben  letzen  Wort/.  JesUy  1726  ; 
Aendt  :  Die  sieben  Worte  Christi  am  Kreuz,  1840  ; 
Braune  ;  Das  Evangelium  von  Jestus  Chrislus,  p.  426 ; 
Brandt  :  Homilet.  Halfshueh,  vol.  iii.  p.  326 ;  Fr. 
Krummacher  :  The  Suffering  Saviour,  1857  ;  Lange  ; 
Auswahl  von  Gast-  und  GelegenheiUpredigten,  S 
Ausg.  Die  sieben  letzen  Worte,  p.  208  sqq. 

[This  section  is  so  rich  and  exhaustive  that  it 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  add  the  practical  reflec- 
tions'of  the  Fathers  and  the  English  commentators, 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  and  making 
contributors  to  the  American  edition  of  this  work. — 
P.  S.] 


ELEVENTH    SECTION. 

THE  BURIAL.  THE  SEPULCHRE  SEALED 


Chapter  XXVII.  57-66. 
(Mark  xv.  42-47  ;  Luke  xxiii.  50-56.) 

57  When  the  even  [evening]  was  come,  there  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathca,  c.3.iii>A 
Joseph,  who  also  himself  was  Jesus'  disciple   [who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus];' 

58  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  [asked  for]  the  body  of  Jesus.     Then  Pilate  command- 

59  ed  the  body'  to  be  delivered.  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he'  wrapped  it 
in  a  clean  linen  cloth.  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  whicii  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rook:  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  [tomb],^  and  departed. 
And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene,'  and  the '  other  Mary,  sitting  over  against  the  sepul- 
chre. 

Now  the  nest  day  [But  on  the  morrow,  ttj  8t  liravptov],  that  followed  the  day  of 
the  preparation  {jrapaaKiv-q,  Friday],'  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto 

63  Pilate,  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he-was  yet  a'ive,  Aftei 

64  three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until 
the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,*  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the 
people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead :  so  the  last  error  [deceit]  shall  [will]  be  worse  thar 

55  tlie  first.     Piltte  said'  unto  them,  Ye  have   [Ye  shall  have]  a  watch:  go  your  way 
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CHAP.  XXVn.  5T-66. 
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66  make  it  as  sure  [secure]  as  ye  can  [know  how,  m  oiSare].'"  So  they  went,  and  made 
uhe  sepulchre  sure  [secure],  seahng  the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch  [together  with  th« 
watch,  |U.€Ta  T^i  KOvoTtoSias]." 

'  Ver.  57. — [Dr.  Lange  reade  with  Lacbmana  the  passive  form  4  ^adrjT  e'udyj^  which  is  sustained  hy  Codd.  C,  D4 
and  Cod.  Slnait.,  instead  of  the  tect.rec.:  eVa^r/re  uo- e  {to  teone^s  disciple),  vfh\(iii'hiMi  the  majority  of  uncial  M88., 
Inchiding  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Vaticr.n,  in  its  favor.  Lan^e  regards  the  former  as  more  significant  and  emphatic;  Jo- 
Beph  was  overpowered.  Tischeodorf  and  Alford  adhere  to  the  received  text.  As  to  the  use,  Tischendorf  remarks  In  hifl 
large  edition :  VtHugque  usua  exertvpla  in  promptu  sunt,  nisi  quod  prius  (the  active  form)  fipnd  antiquos  ui  Plutar* 
diwmin/€enitut;posterivs  (the  passive)  apud.  reci-ntiores  tantum.  See  Stephan.  Thesaur.  Meyer  and  Alford  regard 
ifiadriTeidri  as  a  correction  after  ixadTiTevBsiS,  ch.  xiii.  62.— P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  58.— Codd.  B.,  L.,  and  Fritzsclie  omit  rb  a-ut/j.a,  [80  also  Cod.  Sinait.,  hut  the  great  body  of  authorities  ar« 
in  favor  of  it.  Do  Wette  and  Alford  explain  the  omission  from  regard  to  elegance,  since  rh  aaifxa  occurs  thrice  in  veFB. 
CS.  and  59.  Conant  renders :  that  the  body  should  be  given  up.  Lange  inserts  in  parenthesis  ihm,  to  him :  dasa  der 
Zeichnam  {ihm)  ausgelie/ert  vmrde.—'P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  59. — [Or  in  the  precise  order  of  the  Greek  :  And  taking  the  body,  Joseph  wrapped  it,  etc.,  Kal  Ka^iiiv  ri 
awfia  6  'Ia)(T.   iver  v\i^€v^  k.t.X. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  60. — [The  same  word  should  be  used  in  this  verse,  either  sepulchre  or  tomb,  for  the  Greek  fiyy] fie^ov^ 
especially  aa  the  second  with  the  article  refers  to  the  first.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  61. — [Better  with  Conant  and  others:  And  Mary  M.  was  there,  to  bring  out  more  plainly  the  demonstratlvi 
^(cer.— P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  61. — The  article  h  is  omitted  in  Codd.  A.  and  D.,  but  sustained  by  most  witnesses. 

'  Ver.  62. — [ITapacr/fei;^,  in  the  Jewish  sense,  is  the  day  of  making  ready  for  the  sabbath,  or  sabbath  eve,  i.  e.,  Friday, 
Matt.  X.;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii.  54;  John  xix.  14,  31,  42;  Joseph.  Antiq.  svi.  6,  2  (Iv  ad^^aaiv  ^  rri  irph  -raurrji 
irapatTKeu^),  also  called  -jrpoijd&^aroy,  Mark  xv.  42.  Compare  the  German  Sonnabend  for  Saturday,  The  da'y  of  the 
English  Version  should  be  put  in  italics,  as  in  John  xix.  42,  or  omitted  altogether.  Here  Tynd.ile  and  Cheke  render  the 
word:  Good  Fridat/, -^hiGh  is  true  enough,  bnt  goes  beyond  the  term  which  is  general.  The  Genevan  Version  adds; 
Preparati<in  of  the  sabbath.  The  Rhemisb  N.  T.  retains  the  Greek  affer  the  Vulgate:  Parasceve,  which  is  unintelligible 
to  the  English  reader.    The  best  is  to  put  Friday  on  the  m.argin. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  64. — The  addition  vukt6s  ie  poorly  sustnined.  [It  is  cancelled  by  the  critical  editors,  and  may  have  been 
inserted  from  xxviii.  13,  where  it  is  genuine.    Lange  puts  it  in  small  type  in  parenthesis. — P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  65. — Codd.  A.,  C,  D.  read  5t  after  6(/>7j;  it  is  probably  an  addition,  and  weakens  the  significant  decision  of 
Pilate. 

^"  Ver.  65. — [So  8yriac,  Vulgate,  Beza,  Castalio,  Scrivener,  Conant,  etc.  Alford;  "As  ye  know  how,  in  the  best  man- 
neryecan."  OifSare  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  d  v  v  a  a  ti  e  ^  as  ye  can,  or  are  able.  TheEnglishVersioninch.vii.il 
literally  renders  oWa-Te,  know  how.    Lange  renders:  wie  ihr's  versteht.    See  his  Fxeg.  N'ote  in  loc. — P.  8.] 

11  Ver.  66.— [The  watch  procured  from  Pilate  aided  them  in  securing  the  tomb  and  setting  the  stone.  So  Wetatein, 
Meyer,  Scrivener,  Conant,  Lange.  The  preposition  ^era  signifies  the  means  whereby  they  secured  the  tomb,  as  in 
Lake  xvli.  15;  Acts  v.  26;  xiii.  IT,  and  in  Thucydides  viii.  73.— P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AUD  CEITICAL. 

-John  introduces  this  account  by  a 
Statement  of  the  motives  that  led  to  it.  The  Jews 
come,  in  the  first  place,  to  Pilate,  requesting  him  to 
have  the  bodies  removed,  and  thereupon  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  entreats  the  governor  to  allow  him  to  take 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Nicodemus  is,  according  to  John, 
associated  with  Josepi,  and  provides  the  spices  for 
embalming.  Mark  and  Luke  characterize  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  more  exactly  than  Matthew.  Special 
prominence  is  given  by  our  Evangelist  to  the  two 
Maries, — Mary  Magdelene,  and  "the  other"  (the  mo- 
ther of  Joses,  according  to  Mark) :  they  are  repre- 
sented here  as  seated  opposite  to  the  grave.  The 
sealing  of  the  sepulchre  (vers.  62-66)  is  related  by 
Matthew  only. 

Ter.  67.  When  the  evening  was  come. — The 
first  or  early  evening,  the  day's  decline ;  because  the 
bodies  must  have  been  removed  before  the  evening  ar- 
rived, Deut.  xxi.  23  ;  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5,  2. 

There  came  a  rich  man. — 1.  De  Wette:  He 
came  into  the  praetorium.  2.  Meyer :  He  came  first 
to  the  place  of  execution  to  go  thence  to  the  prseto- 
tium.  3.  He  came  to  the  Uttle  company  of  female 
disciples  upon  Golgotha,  and  advanced  into  their 
midst,  proclaiming  himself  as  a  disciple.     "  A  disci- 

Ele,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  says  John, 
luke :  "  A  counsellor,  a  good  man  and  a  just.  The 
same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of 
ihem ;  .  . .  who  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 


Mark:  "An  honorable  counsellor,  who  also  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matthew  gives  the  prom^ 
inence  to  his  wealth :  "  A  rich  man,"  referring  un. 
doubtedly  to  Isa.  Uii.  9,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
translation,  Kal  5c6o"w  tous  iroi/ripobs  avrl  t^9  raf^Tjs 
aijTov^  Kal  Tous  tt  \ovtT  lov  s  avrX  tov  Qavarou  ait' 
ToO.  The  following  translation  is  indeed  free,  but  is 
agreeable  to  the  context ;  They  had  appointed  Him 
a  grave  with  the  despised ;  and  among  the  honored 
(n-'KiS,  did  He  obtain  it)  in  His  death.— The  irst 
occasion  of  this  step  of  Joseph  was  probably  his  fear 
that  the  Jews  might  remove  the  body  in  some  dis- 
graceful manner ;  for  the  circumstances  related  John 
xix.  Sl-S*?  had  preceded.  Faith,  however,  shot  a  ray 
of  hope,  in  all  probability,  through  Joseph's  mind, 
and  operated  along  with  this  feeling  of  veneration, 
and  his  desire  openly  to  confess  the  name  of  Christ. 

Of  Arimathea, — "  Commentators  are  divided 
between  Rama  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25)  and 
Rama  (Ramathaim)  in  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  19,  Sam- 
uel's birthplace).  For  the  latter,  indeed,  the  form 
speaks  decisively ;  but  the  addition  of  Luke,  ir(iAta>s 
tCov  'loviaimv,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  84,  does  not 
harmonize."  De  Wette.  See  "Jiamah"  in  Winer 
[and  other  Bibl.  Encyclop.]. 

Named  Joseph. — One  Joseph  is  appointed  to 
take  care  of  Jesus  in  His  infancy,  another  to  provide 
for  His  burial.  Quite  analogous,  there  was  an  OW 
Testament  Joseph,  who  had  the  task  of  providing  foi 
the  Jewish  people  in  its  infancy  in  Egypt ;  and  to 
him  corresponds  the  Josephus  who  has  prepared  the 
historic  resting-place  for  the  expired  Israelitish  nation 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


B  his  books  {Aniig.,  De  Bella  Jud.,  etc.).  Ths  name 
Joseph  (ClCi"')  means,  according  to  Gen.  xxx.  24 : 
"  he  adds  "  (Inereaser) ;  for  another  explanation,  see 
Gesenius.  He  was  0ov\ivTris,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrln,  Luke  xxiii.  50 ;  not  (as  Michaelis  supposed) 
a  co\mcillor  of  the  Uttle  country-town  Ramathaim, 
nor  (according  to  Grotius)  a  town  councillor  of  Jeru- 
Balem.  Lightfoot  makes  him  to  have  been  a  priestly 
temple-councillor  ;  but  that  is  probably  the  same  as 
s  Sanhedrist.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, he  is  represented  to  have  belonged  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  been  the  first  who 
preached  the  Gospel  in  England  (the  rich  man,  tht 
guardian-saint  of  a  rich  people ;  just  as  the  Magda- 
lene, the  repentant  sinner,  is  the  patron-saint  of 
France).  For  other  traditions,  see  Evangelium  Nico- 
demi,  p.  12,  and  Acta  Sand.  Mart.  ii.  507.  He  was 
evidently,  like  Nicodemus,  one  of  the  secret  disciples 
of  Jesus,  who  came  forth  and  publicly  confessed  their 
faith  after  the  death  of  the  Lord.  MaB-rjr  eveiv 
Tii'i,  to  be  the  disciple  of  some  one.  He  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  and  hence  he  had  not  consented  to 
the  murderous  counsel  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  this 
holds  good,  of  course,  regarding  Nicodemus. 

Ver.  58.  He  went  to  Pilate. — He  ran  the  risk. 
Bays  Mark.*  He  was  exposed  to  more  danger  from 
the  Jews  than  from  Pilate,  because  this  act  was  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  "  It  was  the  Roman  custom 
to  allow  the  bodies  to  hang  upon  the  cross  till  they 
wasted  away,  or  were  consumed  by  the  birds  of  prey. 
Plant.  Mil.  fflor.  ii.  4,  9  ;  Horat.  Epist.  i.  16,  18.f 
But  should  friends  request  the  bodies  to  be  taken  for 
interment,  the  request  could  not  be  refused,  Ulpian 
48,  24,  1  ;  Hug,  J)e  cadav.  punit.  in  the  Freiburger 
EeiUchrift  5,  p.  174."  Meyer.— That  the  body  be 
delivered  (to  him).  Meyer  is  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  second  rh  crw/xa,  the  repetition  having  a  certain 
Boleranity. 

Ver.  69.  He  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth. — Bengel :  Jam  initia  honoris.  Not  a  shroud, 
nor  a  garment  (Kuinoel) ;  but  winding  sheets,  hnen 
clothes,  John  xix.  40,  in  which  the  body  was  wrap- 
ped (Meyer).  It  was  probably  an  entire  piece  at  first, 
and  was  afterward  divided  for  the  purpose  of  rolhng. 
This  idea  occurs  to  us  from  the  object  to  be  attained : 
the  pieces  of  linen  must  be  wrapped  around  the  limbs 
in'such  a  way  as  to  enclose  the  spices,  which  had 
been  powdered  to  be  employed  for  embalming.  The 
first,  temporary  anointing,  and  the  intention  of  a  sec- 
ond and  more  formal  embalming,  are  both  unnoticed 
by  Matthew.  But  that  the  body  was  anointed,  is 
Belf-evident ;  and  the  second  formal  anointing,  which 
Mark  and  Luke  declare  to  have  been  proposed  by 
the  women  after  the  Sabbath,  is  not  excluded  by  the 
merely  temporary  act.  By  the  first  anointing,  they 
Bought  simply  to  preserve  the  body  ;  by  the  second, 
they  wished  to  fulfil  the  ceremonial  requirements, 
for  which  no  time  remained  upon  Friday  evening. 
Therefore,  upon  the  first  occasion,  they  made  a  pro- 
fuse, but  simple  use  of  costly  substances  (myrrh  and 

*  [K  it:  Z«t6,  03  the  Edinb.  edition  falsely  reads.  The 
English  Version  renders  Mark  xv.  43;  "Joseph  of  Ariina- 
Iteawent  in  holitly  unto  Pilate"  (Yulgate:  audacter  in- 
trcivit) ;  but  the  Greek  is  more  expressive :  t  oK  /j-t}  a  as 
•teTTjASe,  Luther  and  Langs:  er  -wagte  «s,  etc. — P.  S  ] 

t  ["-^Oft  pnsces  in  cruce  corvos.^''  The  Jewish  custom. 
ftn  the  contrary,  ',vaa  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  the  crucified 
before  sunset  and  to  bury  them,  avaaravpafj-^povs  nph 
St'yTos  7}\lov  Ka6(\elv  Kal  ddimiVj  Joseph.  De  Sella 
Jud.  iv.  5,  2.  This  shows  the  superior  humanity  of  the 
Je^vlsh  compared  with  the  boasted  Grieco-Roman  civiliza- 
loa.— P.  8.1 


aloes);  and  the  women  would  find  no  difiBc'ilty  in 
buying  before  and  after  the  Sabbath,  upon  the  Fridaj 
evening  before,  and  the  Saturday  evening  after,  froa 
six  o'clock,  such  quantities  of  these  spices  as  appear 
ed  necessary  to  their  womanly  desires  for  the  great 
burial :  see  Luke  and  Mark. 

Ver.  60.  In  his  own  new  tomb. — "  It  waa  a 
great  disgrace  among  the  Jews  if  any  one  had  not  a 
burying-place  of  his  own ;  and  so  it  came  to  be  con' 
sidered  an  act  of  charity  to  bury  neglected  dead  bod- 
ies. Josephus  mentions  as  among  the  abominable 
deeds  of  the  Zelots  and  Idumeans,  that  they  left  their 
dead  unburled."  See  Friedheb,  p.  169.  The  state- 
ment of  John,  that  the  tomb  was  in  a  garden  nfar  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion,  and  was  chosen  on  account 
of  the  necessary  haste,  is  not  contradictory  ol  the 
statement  that  the  grave  was  the  property  of  Jo- 
seph.* It  must  have  been  exactly  the  location  of  his 
newly-formed  family-tomb  that  led  him  tc  propose 
his  grave,  and  yield  it  up  as  an  offering. 

In  the  rock. — With  the  article.  In  that  par- 
ticular rocky  district  of  Golgotha.  The  Jews  placed 
their  graves  outside  their  towns.  It  was  only 
kings  and  prophets  (and  priests,  indeed,  no  less)  who 
might  be  interred  inside  the  walls.  Commonly,  these 
graves  were  excavations,  or  grottoes  in  gardens,  or 
in  spots  planted  with  trees ;  sometimes  natural  caves ; 
often,  as  in  this  case,  expressly  hewn  out  (a  costly 
method),  and  sometimes  built  up.  These  tombs  were 
sometimes  very  roomy,  and  provided  with  passages. 
The  sepulchres  were  either  made  with  steps  down- 
ward, or  placed  horizontally;  while  the  particular 
graves  inside  were  hollowed  out,  either  lengthwise 
or  crosswise,  in  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  For  more 
particular  accounts,  consult  Winer  (art.  Grdber — 
Graves),  and  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  97.1-.  The  new 
rock-tomb  of  Joseph,  and  the  hundred  pounds  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  (myrrh,  a  resin  from  the  myrrh-tree 
of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  aloes,  a  precious,  fragrant 
wood  ;  the  pound,  the  Attic  litra,  five  and  a  half 
ounces  less  than  our  pound),  which  Nicodemus  pre- 
sented, are  expressions  of  that  sacrificing  renuncia- 
tion with  which  now  these  two  disciples  advanced 
into  view,  after  that  the  death  of  Jesus  had  awaken- 
ed them  to  life.     Holy  rivalry ! 

He  rolled  a  great  stone. — A  natural  method 
of  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tomb.     "  In  the  Talmud, 


*  [It  is  not  likely  that  the  body  of  a  crucified  persott 
could  be  laid  iu  a  new  tomb,  eV  Si  oiiSiirat  oi'jSels  tTiQi), 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  owner.  Matthew  alone 
relates  that  it  was  JoseplPs  property,  but  all  the  Evangelists 
mention  that  it  was  a.iieio  tumb.  Jerome  in  loc.  says  that 
the  tomb  was  new  to  prevent  the  enemies  from  saying  that 
some  other  person  bad  arisen  :  ■'  In  nnvo  ponitur  monumen- 
to,  ne  post  resurrect iwiew.,  i  ceteris  corporihus  rewaner^ti- 
bus,  refiurrexisee  alius  Jivgeretur.'^  But  not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  adds:  ^^ Potest  itutew.  *-i  novum  sepulchrum  Marim 
virginnlem  uteruw,  deniont^irare.^^  Other  fathers  likewise 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  new  tomb  from  which  Christ 
arose  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  Viririn's  womb  from  which 
He  was  born  to  eartlily  life.  Similarily  "W'jrdsworth,  fol- 
lowing the  doubtful  patristic  and  scholastic  notions  of  the 
miraculous  birth  through  the  closed  wonib:  "  Christ  *'osa 
from  the  7few  iom&,  without  moving  awav  the  stone.  He, 
who,  as  a  man  entei-ed  life  thronch  the  closed  gate  nf  tho 
Virgin's  womb,  rose  to  immortality  from  the  sealed  sepul- 
chre."—P.  8.1 

t  [From  the  Gospel  narratives  coiicerning  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ,  we  may  infer  with  Alford  a  d  others:  (li  that  it 
was  entirely  new  ;  (2)  that  it  was  near  the  spot  of  the  cruel 
fixion;  (3)  that  it  was  not  a  natural  cave,  btit  an  artificial 
excavation  in  the  rock;  (4)  that  it  was  not  cut  downw;n-d, 
after  the  manner  of  our  graves,  but  horizontally,  or  nearly 
80,  into  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  last  seetus  to  he  implied, 
tliough  not  necessarily,  in  tvpoaKvKlcras  xiBov  u-fyav  t  i 
Ovpa  rov  uw^heIov, — P.  8.1 
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such  a  piece  of  rook,  employed  to  shut  up  a  sepul- 
chre, is  called  Vbia ,  roller." 

Ver.  91.  The  other  Mary.— She  was  mention- 
ed in  ver.  56,  and  is  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
the  wife  of  Alphseus ;  and  Mark  (xv.  41)  accordingly 
Bays,  Mary  [tfie  mother]  of  Joses,  as  the  best  and 
most  codd.  read.  Codex  A.  reads  there  rj  'laiari<i>. 
Wieseler  infers  from  this  readiug,  without  sufficient 
warrant,  that  she  was  the  wife  or  daughter  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea. — Were  there  sitting. — It  is  only 
Matthew  who  states  this  glorious  fact ;  according  to 
Mark,  "they  beheld  where  He  was  laid." 

Ver.  62.  That  followed  the  preparation. — 
The  Trapaer/cfuii  is  the  day  of  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath,  Friday,  on  this  occasion  the  first  day 
of  the  feast ;  and  hence  the  day  which  followed  was 
the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. Wieseler  holds  the  expression  was  chosen,  be- 
cause the  first  day  might  have  been  called  also  crd0- 
jSbtoi'.  Meyer  says:  "The  name  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  irapaffK^vi)  was  the  solemn  designation 
in  use  among  the  Christians  to  distinguish  the  Friday 
of  the  crucifixion."  It  is  extremely  noteworthy,  that 
the  Jews  hold  a  council  and  hurry  to  Pilate  upon  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  that  too  the  great  Sabbath 
of  the  feast.  Kuinoel ;  "  Lex  mosaica  inierdixerat 
operam  manuariam,  utet  judicii  exereitium^  mm  vero 
ire  ad  magitiralum,  ab  eoque  petere  aliquid,  prceser- 
tim  cum  perundum  in  mora  esset." 

Ver.  63.  After  three  days. — DeWette:  "Je- 
sus had  never  declared  that  openly  and  before  stran- 
gers." Still  He  had  told  it  to  the  disciples,  and  not 
as  secret  teaching,  but  to  be  pubhshed.  [John  ii. 
19 ;  Matt.  xii.  40.]  •  Probably  Judas  had  given  them 
the  more  exact  statements. 

Ver.  65.  Ye  have  a  watch ! — ^That  is  :  Ye 
thall  have  a  watch  I  Tour  petition  is  granted.  Offi- 
cial, and  perhaps  discontented  laconisra.  But  it  can- 
not mean.  Ye  have  yourselves  a  watch  (Grotius),  of 
whom  ye  may  make  use,  the  temple-guards ;  for  that 
view  is  opposed  to  ch.  xxviii.  14. 

As  ye  understand. — Not,  "  as  sure  as  you  can ;" 
or,  "  as  appears  to  you  best ;"  or,  "  if  that  is  possi- 
ble;" but,  "as  ye  understand  that,"  according  to 
your  meaning  of  securing.  He  places  the  guard  at 
their  disposal ;  the  employment  of  the  men,  the 
guardianship  or  guarantee  for  Christ's  continuance  in 
death,  which  they  wished  him  also  to  undertake, 
that  lie  will  leave  to  themselves ;  and  they  are  to 
employ  this  force  to  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
especially  the  insuring  of  the  tomb  as  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary.  In  this  instance,  again,  Pilate  kept 
not  his  conscience  pure,  and  preserved  not  his  civil 
power  unimpaired, — giving  a  guard  because  of  a  re- 
ligious question. 

Ver.  66.  Sealing  the  stone. — A  string  was 
stretched  across  the  stone,  and  sealed  to  the  rock  at 
both  ends  with  wax  [upon  which  was  stamped  the 
official  seal  of  Pilate]. 

The  assertion  of  Meyer,  that  this  sealing  of  the 
grave,  which  Matthew  records,  belongs  to  the  unhis- 
torical  traditions,  does  not  need  here  a  lengthened 
refutation.*  But  the  following  points  furnish  mate- 
rials for  an  answer : — 1.  Jesus  had  certainly  declared 
previously,  that  He  would  rise  upon  the  third  day. 

*  [I  regret  t*  ,o  that  Meyer  adheres  to  this  view  in  the 
Bfth  edition  of  liis  Commentary  on  Matthew  which  has  just 
ippeared  and  reached  me  (Aug.  29,  1864).  Otherwise  the 
valuable  commentaries  of  this  accurate,  honest,  and  con- 
icientious  scholar,  which  occupy  now  ihe  first  rank  among 
philological  or  strictly  grammatico-historical  commentaries, 


2.  The  grave  might  be  sealed,  without  the  womei 
coming  to  know  it  upon  the  Sabbath.  8.  The  San. 
hedrists  could  not  have  taken  the  body  of  Jesus  into 
custody,  because  Joseph  had  previously  obtained  it, 
Besides,  it  was  their  mterest  to  affect  carelessness  re^ 
garding  it.  4.  The  seduction  of  the  guard  to  give  a 
false  testimony,  and  the  silencing  of  the  procurator, 
correspond  in  every  point  to  the  character  of  the 
world ;  besides,  it  is  not  said  that  the  soldiers  brought 
their  false  report  to  Pilate,  rather  the  opposite. 
5.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Matthew,  according  to  the 
character  of  his  Gospel,  should  be  the  writer  to  report 
this  historic  transaction,  as  he  did  the  corresponding 
history  of  the  resurrection,  ch.  xxviii.  11-15.*  It  ia 
still  less  worth  while  to  deal  with  the  assumption  of 
Stroth,  that  this  is  an  interpolation.  This  statement 
simply  proves,  that  the  critic  could  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  For  the  remainder,  nee  ch. 
xxviii.  11. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ^STHICAL. 

1.  Regarding  the  early  occurrence  of  death  In 
our  Lord's  case,  consult  the  author's  Lehen  Jesu,  ii. 
3,  p.  1619.  One  of  the  reasons  why  death  appeared 
at  so  early  a  date,  was  that  the  dying  body  hurried 
forward  to  its  transformation.  To  this,  the  phenom- 
enon, J5hn  xix.  34,  had  already  pointed ;  for  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  at  once  resurrection  and 
glorification.  In  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  great  mys- 
tery of  death  is  glorified. 

[Different  opinions  on  the  death  of  Christ :  1.  It 
was  His  own  voluntary  act  'ly  which  He  separated 
in  the  full  vigor  of  HJfe  Him  spirit  from  His  body, 
and  placed  it,  as  a  deposit,  in  His  Father's  keeping. 
2.  It  was  the  act  of  God  the  Father,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  Saviour.  3.  It  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  His  physical  sufiferings,  and  occurred 
so  early  (after  six  hours,  instead  of  the  usual  twelve 
or  more  of  sufferings  on  the  cross),  either  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  His  agony  of  body 
and  mind  during  the  trial  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Cal- 
vary, or  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  heart.  These 
views  may  be  combined,  by  supposing  that  the  Sa^ 
viour  hastened  His  death  by  a  voluntary  self-surren 
der  which  the  Father  accepted.  The  passage,  John 
X.  17,  18  should  be  carefully  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. The  resurrection,  too,  is  represented  on 
the  one  hand,  as  Christ's  own  act,  to  whom  the 
Father  has  given  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  ii.  19  ; 
V.  26 ;  X.  17,  18  ;  Acts  i.  3  ;  Rom.  i.  4),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  act  of  His  Father  (Acts  ii.  24,  32 ; 
Rom.  iv.  24 ;  vi.  4,  etc.).  Consult  on  this  subject, 
W.  Stkoud  :  T/ie  Physical  Cause  of  Christ's  Death, 
Lond.  1847  ;  Samuel  J.  Andrews:  27ie  Life  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  Earth,  New  York,  1863,  p.  660  ff. ; 


present  a  steady  progress  of  improvement  in  every  sueces- 
Hive  edition  since  they  were  first  begun  thirty  years  ago. 
The  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1S33,  contained  the  first 
three  Gospels  in  one  moderate  volume  and  was  considered 
almost  rationalistic,  the  fifth  edition  of  Matthew  alone,  pub- 
lished in  1864,  forms  a  respectah'le  volume  <)f  623  pages,  and 
is  not  only  much  more  thorough  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
hut  also  far  more  decidedly  Christian  in  tone  and  spiril 
(compare  the  touching  preface),  and  much  nearer  the  stand- 
point of  evangelical  orthodoxy. — P.  S.] 

*  "Against  the  opponents  of  this  history,  see  particularly 
the  work  of  the  late,  little-known  Counsellor  Brauek  in 
Karlsruhe:  '■  Pauleidolon  Glwoneicon ,  oder  Gedank'^.n  &U 
nes  Sitdidnders  uber  europuische  ReUgionschriften  Auf' 
JcMrungssehrift&n,  etc.,  Christianstadt  {i,  e.,  Franlstart  &a 
Main,  l"97)j""Houbner. 
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the  various  Oommentatora  on  the  Gospels,  and  Lange's 
profound  suggestions  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical 
Thoughts  to  Chap,  xxviii.  1-10,  nos.  1  and  8.— P.  S.] 

2.  Along  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  courage  of 
(he  New  Testament  confessors  begins  to  manifest  it- 
self. To  this  confessing  band  belong  the  sorrowing 
women  who  (according  to  Luke)  follow  the  cross- 
laden  Lord,  the  centurion  beneath  the  cross,  also  the 
two  hitherto-secret  disciples,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
«nd  Nicodemus.  Under  this  head,  also,  must  we 
notice  the  fact,  that  the  two  Maries  continue  sitting 
alone  oyer  against  the  Lord's  tomb,  in  that  awing 
and  affrighting  spot. 

3.  One  of  the  striking  ironies  of  God's  judgment 
may  be  observed  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  are  forced  to  go  upon  the  mom- 
hig  of  the  paschal  Sabbath  to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus, 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  stone,  because  the  dead 
Christ  allowed  them  no  rest.  In  that  anxiety  we  may 
Bee  the  effect  of  the  words  of  Judas,  and  of  the  Lord's 
prediction  of  His  resurrection.  Upon  this  morning 
of  the  feast,  it  was  no  formal  meeting  of  council  they 
held :  the  most  decided  enemies  of  Jesus  consulted 
among  themselves,  and  then  dropped  in  singly,  as  if 
by  accident,  to  make  their  request  to  Pilate :  and 
thus  there  came  to  be  a  kind  of  priestly  council  in 
the  governor's  palace,  to  which  the  Evangehst  here 
alludes.  It  was  alleged  by  these  priests,  that  the  dis- 
ciples might  come  and  steal  away  the  corpse  ;  and 
this  lying  assertion  reveals  to  us,  how  weU  prepared 
they  were  for  any  emergency,  even  the  worst.  But, 
beneath  all  this  disguise,  they  were  the  prey  of  fear, 
and  the  real  motive  was  terror.  Influenced  by  a 
monstrous,  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
seal  of  Jewish  authority,  and  of  a  Roman  guard,  they 
imagined  themselves  able  to  shut  up  in  the  grave  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection  by  Jesus,  the  divine  retri- 
Oution,  a  result  of  that  resurrection,  and,  above  all, 
their  own  wicked  fears.  And  so  they  desecrate  the 
great  Passover  Sabbath  by  their  restless  occupation, 
seeking  to  secure  the  grave  of  Him  whom  they  had 
accused  and  condemned  for  His  miracles  of  love 
wrought  on  ordmary  Sabbaths.  The  disembodied 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  must  wander  around  the 
grave  of  Jesus  upon  the  most  sacred  Sabbath  of  the 
year.  In  that  act  we  have  the  last  expression  of  their 
ttbandomnent  to  the  Gentiles  of  salvation  through  a 
Messiah ;  and  also  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
foUy  they  manifested  in  their  unbeUef.  By  means 
of  a  priestly  seal,  and  a  borrowed  mihtary  guard, 
they  desire  to  secure  in  a  permanent  tomb  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  His  past,  present,  and 
future,  as  if  all  were  a  mere  deception. 

4.  But  in  the  meantime*  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
life  is  laboring  in  the  depths  of  the  grave  and  the 
under  world  or  Hades.  The  germ  of  humanity  and 
salvation  was  bursting  into  new  life  in  the  earth,  and 
also  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples ;  in  the  former,  saved 
from  death,  in  the  latter,  from  apparent  despair. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PEAOTIOAL. 

The  quiet  Sabbath ;  or,  the  death-rest  of  Jesus  in 
its  twofold  efficacy :  1.  It  institutes  the  sabbath  of 
redemption  in  the  disciples'  hearts ;  2.  it  institutes 
the  godless  labor  of  wicked  fear  in  the  enemies' 
camp.— How  friends  and  foes  are  busied  about  the 

*  [Hot;  in  spite  of  all,  as  tho  Edinb.  edition  mistrans- 
*ito8  unterd^ssen, — P.  S.] 


dead  Christ :  1.  The  friends ;  2.  the  foes.— The  ra 
vival  of  the  disciples,  a  presage  of  His  resurrection. 
— How  through  Christ's  death  His  secret  disciplel 
obtain  the  power  to  confess  Him  openly :  1.  Now 
they  feel  their  full  guilt ;  2.  now  they  see  the  world's 
full  condemnation ;  3.  the  perfect  vanity  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  fear  of  man ;  4.  the  perfect  glory  of  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ. — Joseph  of  Arimathea 
or,  the  wonder  how,  in  spite  of  all,  the  rich  enter  tha 
kingdom  of  heaven. — The  sacrifice  of  Joseph. — Th« 
offerings  of  the  male  and  female  disciples. — The 
Church  at  the  holy  sepulchre. — How  Christ's  lore 
changed  the  women  into  heroines,  beside  the  grave. 
— How  the  younger  disciples  meet  the  older  always 
at  Christ's  grave. — The  Lord's  convulsing  death,  by 
which  lambs  become  lions  like  Himself,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah. — The  import  which  that  evening 
seat  over  against  Jesus'  grave  has  for  us. — The  quiet 
Sabbath,  and  the  quiet  grave. — The  burial  of  be- 
Uevers  a  sermon. — The  grave  of  Christ  amidst  all  tha 
world's  graves :  a  transfiguration  of  the  same. — The 
Jewish  method  of  burial  in  its  difference  from  the 
heathen  sepulchre,  a  prophecy  which  has  been  fulfil- 
led in  the  grave  of  Jesus. — The  interment  of  man- 
kind, a  picture  of  their  religion, — 1.  Among  the 
heathen ;  2.  the  Jews ;  3.  the  Christians. — Christ's 
grave  has  changed  the  impure  Jewish  grave  into  a 
consecrated  Christian  grave. — The  isolated  graves  of 
Judaism,  and  the  Christian  churchyard  ;  or,  the 
sleeping  are  gathered  together  by  Christ. — Gethse- 
mane,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  or,  the  garden  oi 
struggle  converted  into  the  garden  of  rest. — Paradise 
and  the  accursed  earth,  Golgotha  and  the  garden  of 
the  grave  and  the  resurrection  ;  or,  the  old  and  the 
new  world. — Priests  and  Pharisees  in  their  evei- 
abiding  dread  of  Christ,  whom  they  imagined  they 
have  killed. — The  means  by  which  the  slaves  of  the 
letter  think  to  imprison  in  the  grave  the  spirit  and 
life  of  Christ :  1.  Cunning  pretences ;  2.  antiquated 
seals  of  authority ;  3.  borrowed  guards. — ^The  illusion 
which  the  foes  of  Jesus  make  of  the  truth  of  His  life 
and  eflicacy :  1.  The  illusion :  (a)  they  make  Christ  a 
He ;  (6)  a  destructive  he ;  (cj  a  double  deception. 
2.  The  result  of  this  Ulusion:  (a)  they  become  decep- 
tive opponents  of  His  life;  (6)  of  His  redemption; 
(c)  of  His  resurrection. — How  the  old  Sabbath  fanat- 
ics desecrate  the  second,  the  great  Sabbath  of  God. 
— They  went  and  secured  the  grave  with  guards,  and 
sealed  the  stone. — The  old  yet  ever-new  history: 
legalism  becomes  the  servant  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness. — The  self-annihilation  of  the  authority  of 
the  old  world,  making  itself  the  minister  of  the  Wick- 
ed One:  1.  The  self-axmihUation  of  the  power  of  the 
church-seal  (the  bull) ;  2.  the  self-annihilation  of  the 
power  of  the  soldiery  (in  conflict  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ). — The  sacred  corn-field  upon  Golgotha,  be- 
tween Good  Friday  and  Easter. — Christ  is  dead  to 
live  for  ever, — 1.  In  the  heart  of  God;  2.  in  the 
depths  of  His  Ufe;  3.  in  the  bosom  of  humamty; 
4.  in  the  centre  of  our  hearts. 

Starke: — As  God  watched  over  His  Son,  and  re- 
vealed His  care  visibly,  so  will  He  guard  and  take  care 
of  Christ's  members  (in  death). — Camtein :  Riches  and 
a  high  position  are  imdoubtedly  accompanied  with  dan- 
gers ;  1  Cor.  i.  26  ;  yet  God  has  his  own  among  the 
noble  and  wealthy,  1  Kings  xviii.  12,  13. — He  who 
employs  his  wealth  to  God's  glory  (upon  Christ's 
body,  His  Church,  servants,  members),  has  made  a 
good  investment. — Bibl.  Wirt.:  In  the  most  bittei 
persecutions,  and  greatest  apostasy,  there  are  manj 
steadfast  disciples  who  confess  Christ  and  serve  Him 
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-Nova  Bibl.  Thib. :  Faith  grow§  in  trial ;  and  he 
»ho  acknowledged  Christ  but  secretly  during  Hia 
life,  dared  to  solicit  Him  boldly  after  His  death. — 
Osiander:  Those  often  become  cowardly  and  dt- 
Bpairing,  who  were  at  first  bold  and  fearless ;  and 
vice  versa.— Cramer :  God's  Spirit  is  mighty  and  won- 
derful, and  can  quickly  make  a  heart  where  there  is 
none. — God  often  draws  out  the  hearts  of  the  high 
to  glorify  Himself,  and  rejoice  his  people. — Osian- 
der :  We  should  bury  our  dead  honorably,  and  tes- 
tify in  this  way  openly,  that  we  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead. — Zeisius :  The  burial  of  Christ, 
the  rest  of  our  bodies. — The  guard,  and  the  sealing 
(rf  the  grave,  must  become  testimonies  to  the  resur- 
rection.— Wilt  thou  do  good  to  Christ,  do  it  to  His 
people. — We  may  stiU  show  love  to  Christ  in  the 
persons  of  His  poor  members. — True  love  loves  stUl, 
after  death. — True  faith  never  lets  Christ  escape ;  if 
faith  sees  Him  not  with  the  eyes,  still  she  keeps  him, 
His  cross  and  death,  in  her  heart. — Quesnel  :  Death 
cannot  extinguish  a  friendship  which  God's  Spirit  has 
instituted,  and 'Christ's  blood  has  cemented. — The 
will's  extreme  wickedness  has  united  to  itself  extreme 
blindness  of  perception  (in  so  far  as  they  sought  by 
a  foolish  proposal  to  remove  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection, while  they  only  served  to  confirm  it). — The 
wicked  are  like  the  restless  sea,  their  evil  conscience 
gives  them  no  rest,  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  21. — Zeishis:  No 
human  power,  prudence,  or  cunning,  can  hinder 
God's  work,  Ps.  xxv.  3. — The  issue  was  a  condemna- 
tion of  themselves,  and  a  glorification  of  Christ. 

Heubner: — By  Joseph's  example  we  are  taught  to 
honor  the  dead,  especially  when  we  had  known  them. 
— The  body,  too,  is  to  be  honored :  it  is  the  garment 
of  the  soul.^Many  hands  were  employed  in  burying 
Christ,  and  with  what  tenderness  and  love ! — Christ's 
rest  in  the  grave,  the  type  of  the  soul's  spiritual  sab- 
bath.— Tarry  lovingly  by  the  graves  of  your  loved 
ones. — Whosoever  loves  Jesus,  is  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  His  death. — Teach  thyself  to  bury  thy  life 
in  Jesus. — They  wish  to  prevent  His  resurrection, 
tnd  they  must  establish  unwillingly  its  certainty ;  at 
the  outset  they  proclaim  the  secret  of  the  resurrec- 


tion, and,  permitting  their  knowledge  of  the  tnw 
meaning  of  the  "destruction  of  the  temple"  to  ap- 
pear, they  punish  themselves  thus  for  a  false  accuso" 
tion. — As  often  as  a  man  strives  against  God,  against 
the  truth,  he  strives  against  himself,  and  prepares 
shame  and  difficulties  for  himself. — The  more  inen 
seek  to  bury  the  memory  oi  the  truth,  the  more  it 
appears. — In  their  slanders,  men  give  the  key  to 
their  discovery  and  detection. 

Braune  .-—Who  had  believed  that  any  one  would 
have  come  now  to  the  cross  ?  But,  behold,  two  rich 
men  come,  members  of  that  Sanhedrin  which  had  re- 
jected Christ  1 — Their  hearts  forced  them ;  they  act- 
ed under  the  impulse  of  a  new  spirit. — The  fear  of 
man  is  overcome. — The  new  grave,  in  which  no  man 
had  been  laid ;  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
unused  colt.  And  shall  His  Spirit  make  His  abode 
in  an  old  heart? — The  friends  who  acknowledged 
the  Lord  when  covered  with  shame,  are  the  Christian 
types  of  those  who  believe  in  virtue  when  all  the 
world  ridicules  it. — The  guards  have  one  object  in 
common  with  the  friends  of  Jesus,  that  the  bodies 
be  not  changed,  and  that  so  the  resurrection  be  all 
the  more  certain. — The  disciples  forget  the  words  of 
Jesus  regarding  the  resurrection,  His  enemies  re- 
member them  (Eeason :  the  sorrow  of  the  one,  the 
fear  of  the  others). — They  would  prevent  a  decep- 
tion, and  they  themselves  practise  a  deception. — 
These  liars  and  murderers  fear  the  discipl&s  are  Mars. 
— ^What  is  done  in  God's  strength  and  spoken  in  Hia 
Spirit,  appears  to  view  and  stands  fast. 

Gerok : — The  sacred  evening — stillness  upon  Gol- 
gotha :   1.  The  quiet  rest  of  the  perfected  Endurer. 

2.  The  quiet  repentance  of  the  convulsed  world. 

3.  The  quiet  labor  of  the  loving  friends.  4.  The 
quiet  peace  of  the  holy  grave. — Kunize  .•—The  burial 
of  Jesus  manifests  to  us, — 1.  The  believer's  courage ; 
2.  love's  power;  3.  truth's  seal;  4.  the  mourner's 
consolation. — Wolf: — Looks  of  comfort  toward  the 
grave  of  Christ. — -Brandt : — The  burial  of  Jesua 
Christ, — a  work  of,  1.  Grateful  acknowledgment; 
2.  holy  love ;  3.  praiseworthy  courage ;  4.  a  work 
causing  the  deepest  shame  to  mBAv, 
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PAET    SEVENTH 

Cheist  in  the  Perfection  of  His  Kingly  Glory. 

Chapteb  xxvm. 


UPON   MATTHEW'S   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    RESURRECTION. 

%%e  relation  of  this  Oo^el  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  whole  evangelical  tradition  is  to  he  seen  otdy  after 

brief  sketch  of  the  latter. 

I   The  Appeajunces  in  Judjea,  ik  Jerusalem,  at  Emmaus,  belong  to  the  Period  of  the  Israelitibi 

Passover. 

I,  The  first  Easter  *  morning. — Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  proceed  to  the 
grave,  Mark  xvi.  1.  They  are  to  be  followed  {see  Luke)  by  the  other  women,  who  are  brin^g  the 
spices  and  ointments.  The  three  who  thus  went  in  advance,  behold  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  are 
affected  in  quite  different  ways  by  this  sight.     The  narrative  now  divides  into  two  portions. 

Excitement  and  ecstasy  seize  upon  Mary  Magdalene. — She  hurries  into  the  city  {and  toward  the  tnale 
disciples),  reports  the  facta  to  Peter  and  John ;  hurries  back  again,  sees  two  angels  in  the  grave,  and 
afterward  the  Lord.  She  brings  then  the  message  to  the  disciples.  Meanwhile  Peter  and  John  have 
arrived  at  the  grave,  and  found  it  empty. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  at  the  sight  of  the  removed  stone,  collect  themselves,  ad- 
vance more  closely,  and  see  one  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone.  The  Easter  message  of  the  angel.  Thej 
hurry  back  in  great  fear  and  joy  {and  toward  the  female  disciples),  long  undecided  whether  they  will  an- 
nounce what  they  had  seen  or  not.  And,  in  this  state,  they  meet  the  other  women,  who  are  bringing 
the  ointments.  AH  together  now  visit  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus,  where  they  now  {see  Luke)  behold  two 
angels,  as  the  Magdalene  had  done  before  (see  the  author's  Commentary  on  Mark).  After  they  had 
stalled  back  to  the  city,  they  were  met  by  the  Lord. 

Besides,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Peter  also  had  a  manifestation.  Hence  three  messages  from  tha 
lisen  Saviour — three  messages  from  the  empty  grave. 

(.  'Hie  first  Easter  evening. — Christ  appears  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  (Luke),  walks  with  them, 
goes  into  the  house,  and  then  disappears.  Next  He  appears  in  Jerusalem  in  their  evening  meeting,  on 
which  occasion  l^homas  is  absent. 

i.  The  second  Smiday  [eight  days  after  the  first  Easier  morning). — Appearance  in  the  evening  among  the 
disciples.  Revelation  of  the  Lord  specially  for  Thomas  {see  John).  The  feast  of  the  Passover  eontin- 
ued  till  the  preceding  Friday.  The  disciples  would  not,  of  course,  set  out  upon  Saturday,  or  Sabbath. 
They  remained  also  the  second  Sunday,f  which  shows  that  it  had  become  to  them  already  a  second  (a 
Christian)  sabbath,  and  that  they  waited  on  that  holy  day  for  the  full  assurance  of  the  fact  of  the  resui  • 
rection  to  the  doubting  disciple  (Thomas).    Probably  Monday  "bllowlng  was  the  day  of  their  departura 

H.  The  Appearances  in  Gai.ilee,  dtjrinq  the  Return  of  the  GALtLEANS,  between  Easter  and  Pentecosi, 

I.  The  appearance  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  unto  the  seven  disciples  (John  xxi.).  Peter's  restoration.  Tht 
declaration  of  the  future  fate  of  Peter  and  John  in  their  import  for  the  Church. 

•  [In  German ;  Oetermorgen,  and  below,  sub  2.,  Osteratend.  Tbe  Edlnb.  edition  substitutes  for  these  terms  mom 
tng  after  tlie  Sabbatli,  and  evening  after  t/ie  Sallath,  and  studioafly  avoids  tbronghout  the  whole  seetion  the  n;*rtlon  Oi 
Eaater  (tlie  Christian  resnrTection-feast)  altogether  or  substitutes  for  it  tbe  Jewish  passover,  which  had  now  lost  in  -^  fi^ajl 
Ing  for  the  Christians;  the  shadow  having  disappeared  in  the  substance. — P.  8.] 

t  [Not :  Sahhath.  as  tbe  Edinb.  translation  here  and  elsewhere  translates  Sonntag,  even  where  Lange  uses  Sabbath 
tbe  Jewish  sense  as  in  tbe  sentence  immediately  preceding.    By  substituting  Sabbath  in  this  passage  tbe  Edinb.  edititu 
limply  repeats  tbe  preceding  sentence,  and  by  omitting  tbe  sentences  which  follow  altogether,  It  withholds  from  th« 
-wider  an  fii-gument  for  the  apostolic  origin  ol  tbe  observance  of  Sunday  as  tbe  Christian  Sabbath. — P.  R.I 
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1  The  great  revelation  of  Jesus  in  the  circle  of  Hla  disciples  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt  xxviii 

16  ff. ;  Marls;  xvi.  15-18  ;  Luke  xxiv.  46^9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6). 
t.  The  special  appearance  to  James.    Probably  it  was  not  (as  the  tradition  says)  to  James  the  Less,  but  tc 

the  Elder :  and  the  object,  probably,  was  to  direct  the  disciples  through  James  to  go  up  to  Jeruaalem 

earlier  than  usual. 

m.  The  Appearances  in  jERnsALEM  and  on  Mount  Olitet,  about  the  Time  of  Pentecost. 

The  history  of  the  Ascension  (Marlt,  Lul^e,  the  Acts).  We  reckon,  accordingly,  five  manifestations  upor 
the  first  day  of  Easter,*  the  sixth  upon  the  following  Sunday.  The  two  great  and  decisire  appearance) 
in  Galilee,  forming  the  centre,  are  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Then  the  appearance  to  James,  also  with 
out  doubt  in  Gahlee.    And  finally  the  tenth,  which  closed  with  the  Ascension. 

We  must  notice  this  distinction,  that  Id  the  first  five  instances  Jesus  appeared  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  and  as  quickly  vanished.  But,  for  the  second  grand  revelation  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee, 
He  issued  a  formal  invitation,  and  in  all  probability  tarried  some  time  in  their  midst ;  and  this  holds 
true,  apparently,  of  the  last  interview,  when  He  walked  along  so  confidingly  among  His  Apostles,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  have  thought  He  would  now  remain  with  them  always. 

[The  order  of  the  events  after  the  resurrection  given  by  Dr.  Lange  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible. 
For  other  arrangements  of  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  West,  Townson,  Newcome,  Da  Costa,  Greswell,  Ebrard, 
Bobinson,  see  the  convenient  tables  in  Andrews  :  lAfe  of  Christ,  pp.  687-592.  Also  Nasi  ;  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  and  Mark,  pp.  629-632.  If  anywhere  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  we  must  look  foi 
differences  of  statement  in  this  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  period  of  the  forty  days,  which  deal? 
with  facts  that  transcend  all  ordinary  Christian  experience.  Our  inability  to  harmonize  the  narrativei' 
satisfactorily  in  every  particular,  arises  naturally  from  our  want  of  knowledge  of  all  the  details  and  cir 
cumstances  in  the  precise  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  proves  nothing  against  the  facts  themselvef 
On  the  contrary,  minor  differences  with  substantial  agreement,  tend  strongly  to  confirm  those  facts,  fa 
more  than  a  Uteral  agreement,  which  might  suggest  the  suspicion  of  a  previous  understanding  and  mu 
tual  dependence  of  the  witnesses. — ^P.  S.] 


*  [Here  again  the  Edinb.  edition  translates  am  ersten  Osteriage :  the  Jirst  day  after  the  Sabl)ath,  which  must  mean 
tiie  J&wish  sabbath,  and  yet  in  the  same  sentence  immediately  afterward  it  uses  Sabbath  (for  Stmntag)  in  the  Chrisiia/n 
mnse,  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  prevent  the  inevitable  confusion.— P.  S.] 


Of  the  rich  treasury  of  these  evangelical  tradi- 
tions, Matthew  has  given  us  merely  the  first  angelic 
appearance,  seen  at  the  grave  by  the  women,  Christ's 
revelation  to  these  females,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  among  His  disciples  upon  the  mountain  in 
Galilee.  But  he  has,  besides  this,  introduced  into 
his  narrative  the  account  of  the  bribery  of  the  se- 
pulchral guards  (vers.  11-15).  This  last  record,  and 
also  Christ's  majestic  revelation,  are  peculiar  to  Mm. 
—It  is  manifestly  his  chief  design  to  depict  Christ's 
royal  majesty,  as  revealed  by  a  few  decisive  transac- 
tions. In  addition  to  this,  it  is  his  chief  interest  to 
make  the  contrast  between  the  Lord's  kingly  glory 
and  the  Messianic  expectations  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  appear  now  most  distinctly  (as  this  wish  may 
have  been  his  reason  for  continually  designating  the 
New  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  tbe  kingdom  of 
heaven).  Hence  he  places  the  scene  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  resurrection-history  in  Galilee. 
Galilee  was  the  place  to  which  the  disciples  were 
pomted  by  tlie  angels  (ver.  7).  In  Galilee  the  Lord 
Hhnself  bade  Hia  brethren  assemble.  Accordingly, 
It  is  in  Galilee  that  the  chief  revelation  occurs,  dur- 
■|ng  which  Christ  proclaims  His  share  in  the  world's 
government,  mstitutes  holy  baptism,  and  promises 
His  ever-abiding  presence  m  the  Church  tUI  the  end 
of  the  world.  j  .      , 

All  these  points  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  m  the 
general  evangehcal  history ;  but  it  is  Matthew  who 
brings  them  out  most  strongly,  and  contrasts  thfem 


with  the  chUiastic  views  of  the  Jews,  who  refused  to 
dissever  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  from  the  external 
Ziou  and  the  external  temple.  For  the  same  reason, 
Matthew  directs  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
the  deep  misery  of  unbeUeving  Judaism,  as  presented 
in  the  narrative  of  the  bribed  guards,  and  the  glorious 
certainty  of  believing  Judaism,  in  beholding  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Lord  upon  the  mountain,  when  He  pre- 
sented Himself  in  the  brightness  of  His  omnipotence, 
and  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  instituted  as  victor  Hia 
victorious  Church.  The  first  section  is  an  expressive 
type  of  the  Talmud  and  its  supporters,  of  Judaism 
sunken  in  deceit,  employed  in  futOe  endeavors,  and 
making  conomon  cause  with  heathendom ;  while  the 
second  is  a  type  of  the  Gospel  and  the  world-con- 
quering Church. 

From  the  brevity  and  elevated  conception  that 
characterize  the  account  given  by  Matthew,  we  must 
expect,  however,  several  inaccuracies.  Hence  it  u 
that  the  two  reports  brought  by  the  women  are  wovej 
into  one ;  and  the  second  vision  of  angels,  seen  bj 
Mary  Magdalene,  is  united  with  the  first,  which  the 
other  women  had  beheld.  The  same  is  the  case  re- 
garding the  two  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  to  the 
women.  Matthew  agrees  with  John  in  not  stating  . 
that  the  design  of  the  women  was  to  anoint  the  Lord. 
This  omission  was  probably  intentional  Undoubt. 
edly,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  women  was  to  anoini 
Christ's  body ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  mo- 
tive, of  which  they  were  themselves  but  darkly  cott 
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sciouB,  drove  them  to  the  grave, — ^the  germ  of  hope, 
that  Jesus  will  arise,  which  His  promises  necessarily 
produced.  This  supposition  gains  some  ground  from 
the  free,  general  account,  found  in  Matthew  and  John, 
omitting  as  they  do  all  mention  of  the  anointing. 
When  dealing  with  the  self-manifestation  of  Jesus 
apon  the  mountain,  where  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  believers  witnessing  His  glory,  Matthew 
mentions  only  the  Eleven,  because  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  conclude  his  Gospel  with  the  apostolic  com- 
mission which  the  heavenly  King  issued  to  the  world, 
putting  it  first  into  the  hands  of  His  Apostles,  and 
sealing  it  unto  them  with  His  promise. 

The  imaginary  and  real  differences  between  the 
various  accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
resurrection  found  in  the  four  Gospels,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  [Eei- 
marus],  and  exaggerated  beyond  all  the  limits  of 
historical  justice  by  Strauss,  as  if  they  were  as  many 
irreconcilable  contradictions.  As  opposed  to  his 
views,  consult,  in  addition  to  the  older  harmonists, 
Tholuok  upon  John;  HuG,  Qutackten,  ii.  p.  210; 
W.  Hoffmann,  p.  408  ff. ;  Neandee,  lAfe  of  Christ, 
p.  771 ;  Ebrard,  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  Histori/,  p. 
712  fi:  A  short  resume  of  the  most  strikiug  differ- 
ences will  be  found  in  de  Wette's  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  p.  244  £f. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  Strauss 
finds  in  this,  that  Jesus  commands  the  disciples,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  go  into  Galilee  to 
Bee  Him ;  while  Luke  represents  Hun  as  issuing  the 
command  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  till  they 
should  be  gifted  with  power  from  on  high.  But  this 
is  merely  an  apparent  contradiction.  Strauss  has 
overlooked  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  has  quite 
forgotten  the  relations  in  which  GaHlean  visitors 
stood  to  the  Jewish  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  of 
Pentecost.  When  Jesus  had  risen,  the  Passover 
was  almost  at  an  end.  Jesus  revealed  Himself,  it  is 
irue,  at  that  time  and  place  to  the  Eleven ;  but  He 
ielayed  His  appearance  to  the  Church  until  He  ar- 
rived in  Galilee,  partly  because  He  wished  not  to  ex- 
pose  them  to  the  persecution  of  the  hierarchy  in 
Jerusalem  in  their  young  faith  in  the  resurrection,* 
partly  because  He  wished  to  remove  from  the  disci- 
ples every  idea  of  His  manifestation  being  necessari- 
ly connected  with  the  old  temple.  But  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  disciples  would  not  lightly 
leave  the  scene  where  Jesus  had  first  revealed  Him- 
self, namely,  Jerusalem ;  and  that  this  supposition  is 
true,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  tarried  still 
two  days  after  the  close  of  the  Passover  (which  last- 
ed a  whole  week)  for  the  sake  of  Thomas,  who  still 
doubted,  and  many  others  of  the  larger  circle  of  dis- 
ciples, who  probably  doubted  with  him  [comp.  ch. 
xxviii.  17].  On  this  account,  the  command  of  the 
Lord  comes,  enjoining  them  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
parture. Besides,  some  of  the  disciples  required 
some  tune  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  joy  of  see- 
ing Him, — especially  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Accord- 
ingly, after  that  they  became  convinced  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  His  resurrection,  they  returned  homeward, 
ttccordmg  to  then?  old  festive  habits.     At  the  time  of 

*  [Literally :  Easter-faith,  Osterglaube,  which  the 
Edinb.  edition,  in  its  unreasonable  opposition  to  the  term 
^asteJ-jrenders:  Passover-faith,  which  is  bad  English  and 
eonveys  a  false  meaning  by  obliterating  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  typical  shadow  of  the  Jewish  passover  and  the 
tub6tanc(!  of  the  Christian  resurrection-festable.  So  fuither 
below  the  Edinb.  edition  has  Paf^sover-occurrences,  Pass- 
ovir-traiisaciioTis,  Passover-history  and  similar  heavy 
■.omnounds  to  avoid  Easier. — P.  8.^ 


the  Ascension,  however,  or  toward  the  end  of  iht 
forty  days,  the  period  for  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  at  hand ;  and  on  this  occasion  thej 
were  induced,  it  would  appear,  to  depart  at  an  un< 
usually  early  date.  There  is  probably  a  connection 
between  this  earUer  departure  and  Christ's  appear^ 
ance  to  James.  (See  the  author's  Leben  Je«u,  ii,  8, 
1761.) 

The  differences,  however,  between  the  account! 
of  the  first  announcement  of  the  resurrection,  found 
in  the  four  Gospels,  are  an  important  testimony, 
when  exactly  weighed,  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of 
the  resurrection.  It  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  that 
Mteral,  or  external,  protocol-hke  certainty,  should  be 
wanting,  exactly  in  the  place  where  the  Christian 
faith  seeks  and  does  actually  find  the  beginning  of 
the  confirmation  of  all  its  certainties.  Faith,  even 
here,  is  not  to  be  supported  upon  the  letter,  but  upoD 
the  substance, — upon  the  real  essence  of  the  facts. 
This  essence,  this  spirit,  comes  out  here  most  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  manifested  exactly  through  the  differ- 
ences themselves,  because  these  are  the  indications 
of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  resurrec 
tion  upon  the  band  of  the  disciples.  The  evangelical 
records  give  no  narration  of  facts,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  facts,  and  apart  from  their  effects ;  but  they 
present  us  with  a  history,  which  has  individualized 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  Evangelist.  And  hence  the 
Easter  occurrences  are  retained  and  rehearsed  as 
reminiscences  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  differ  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  stand-points  of  the  disciples  vary, 
and  yet  preserve  a  great  degree  of  harmony.  In  this 
way  it  is  that  we  are  to  explain  the  remarkable  in- 
dividuahties  and  variations  to  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  resurrection  and  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Saviour;  and  in  these  accounts  is  contained 
for  all  time  the  joyous  fright  of  the  Church,  caused 
by  the  great  tidings  of  the  resurrection.  Just  as,  in 
a  festive  motetto,  the  voices  are  apparently  singing  in 
confusion,  seemingly  separate,  and  contradict  ano- 
ther, while  m  reahty  they  are  bringing  out  one  theme 
in  a  higher  and  hoher  harmony ;  so  is  it  here.  The 
one  Easter  history,  with  its  grand  unity,  meels,  when 
all  the  different  accounts  are  combined,  the  eye  in  all 
its  clearness  and  distinctness.  The  answer  to  each 
of  the  seeming  contradictions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
organic  construction  which  has  been  attempted 
above. 

Literature. — See  Winer  :  Mandbiich  der  theohg. 
lAteratur,  i.  p.  291 ;  Danz  :  Universal-WdrierbiKh, 
p.  91  ;  Supplemente,  p.  11 ;  Goschel  :  Von  den  Be- 
weisen  fur  die  Unsterblichkeii  der  menscldichen  Seek 
im  ZiclUe  der  speculativen  Philosophie,  1836  {see  the 
Preface);  Doedes:  De  Jesu  in  vitam  reditu.  Utr. 
1841;  Eeich:  Die  Auferstehung  Jem  Christi  all 
Heilsthatsache,  1846;  Hasse  ;  Das  Lehen  des  ver- 
klarten  Erlosers  im  Simtnel nachdeneiffnen  Attssprii- 
chen  des  Herrn,  ein  Beitrag  zur  biUischen  Theolvgie, 
Leipzig,  1854;  W.  F.  Besser:  Die  Leidern-  und 
Herrlichkeitsgeschidite  nach  den  4  Evangdisten  in 
Bibelstunden  fiir  die  Oemeinde  ausgelegt.  Second 
Part:  Die  Merrlichhnt^eschichte,  4th  ed.,  Halle, 
1857;  Schkaber:  Der  Verkehr  des  Aufersiandenen 
mit  den  Semen,  fiinf  Betrachtungen,  Kiel,  1857. 
The  article,  Auferstehung,  by  Kling,  in  Hekzog'S 
Real-Encyklopadie  [vol.  i.  p.  592  ff.  Among  Eiig- 
Msh  works  we  refer  to  Eobikson:  Harmony,  and 
Andrews:  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  570  ff.— P.  S.]. 

Easter  (German,  Ostern). — The  name.  "The 
month  of  April  is  called,  up  to  this  day,  Easter- 
month  {Osiermonat);  and  as  oai-'v   •«   Eginhart  w« 
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Bud  Ostermanoth.  The  ho  y  festable  of  the  Chris- 
dans,  which  ia  celebrated  generally  in  April,  or  to- 
ward the  close  of  March,  bears,  in  the  oldest  remains 
of  the  old  High  German  dialect,  the  name  dstard  ; 
generally  the  plural  form  is  found,  because  two 
Easter-days  were  observed.  This  ostard  must,  Uke 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Edstre,  have  been  the  name  for 
some  superior  being  among  the  heathen,  whose  wor- 
ship had  struck  its  roots  so  deep,  that  the  name  was 
retained  and  applied  to  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Christian  year.  All  our  neighboring  nations 
have  retained  the  name  Pascha;  even  Ulfilas  has 
pasha,  not  atmtro,  although  he  must  have  been  fa- 
mihar  with  the  term,  exactly  as  the  northern  languages 
iatroduce  p&shis  (Swedish),  pask,  and  the  Danish 
paaske.  The  old  High  German  adverb  ostar  indi- 
cates the  east ;  so  the  old  Norse  austr,  probably  the 
Anglo-Saxon  edstor,  Gothic  austr.  In  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  quite  identical  auster  indicates  the  south. 
[n  the  Edda,  a.  male  being,  a  spirit  of  light,  bears 
tke  name  Ausiri ;  while  the  High  German  and 
Saxon  stem  have  formed  but  one  Ostara. —  Ostara, 
Eastre,  may  accordingly  have  been  the  god  of  the 
beaming  morning,  of  the  rising  Ught,  a  joyful,  bless- 
ing-bringing appearance,  whose  conception  could 
easily  be  employed  to  designate  the  resurrection-fes- 
tival of  the  Christian's  God.  Joyous  bonfires  were 
kindled  at  Easter ;  and,  according  to  the  myth  long 
believed  by  the  people,  the  sun  made,  early  upon  the 
morning  of  the  first  Easter-day,  three  springs  for 
joy, — a  festive  dance  of  gladness."  Jacob  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  247.  So  also  Beda  Ven., 
De  temporum  ratione :  "A  dea  illorwm  (veterum  Ari- 
ffloTum)  qucE  Eostre  vocabatur,^^  The  other  explana- 
tion, held  to  by  many,  that  the  name  comes  from  the 
Germanic  urstan,  =  to  rise,  must  yield  to  this  histo- 
rical etymology.  The  similarity  of  auster  goes  no 
further  than  the  mere  sound;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  name  for  the  morning-red,  and  for 
the  east,  fiw^,  Doric  ad 9,  MdUo  auws,  is  to  be 
connected.  The  transference  of  the  heathen  name 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  popular  festival  was 
nnited  with  the  day  of  the  god  of  light  among  the 
heathen,  as  with  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection 
among  the  Christians.  The  people's  festival,  not  that 
of  the  god,  was  transferred.  It  became  a  christian- 
ized national  festival,  retaining  the  old  name ;  and 
this  occurred  all  the  more  easily,  because  the  name 
lignified  rather  a  religious  personification  than  a 


chief  divinity  of  heathenism,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  name  symbolized  fully  the  Christian  holy  day. 
Just  as  the  festival  of  the  returning  (unconquered) 
sun,  as  a  festival  of  joy,  became  united  m  symbolic 
import  with  the  Christian  festival  of  Christmas,  so 
the  festival  of  the  spring  sun,  and  of  the  hfe-fraught 
morning  glow,  coming  forth  in  sprmg  out  from  the 
winter  storms,  became  a  symbolic  celebration  of  th« 
spiritual  Easter  Sun,  which  rose  out  of  the  night  of 
the  grave. 

The  day  of  preparation  for  the  Easter  festival 
in  the  ancient  Church  was  the  great  or  sacred  Sab- 
bath {Sabbatum  magnum),  and  was  observed  as  a 
general  fast.  The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  a  period 
for  a  general  administration  of  baptism.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  illumination  in  the  towns  ;  and 
the  congregation  assembled  for  the  Easter  vigils 
(ir  a  y  K  u  X '  S  6  5),  and  these  lasted  till  Easter  morning 
Upon  Easter  Sunday  (t5  -n-dax^i  KvpiaKjj  ^eyd 
\  7/),  the  Christians  greeted  one  another  with  mutua 
blessings ;  and  the  day  was  signalized  by  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  Easter  Monday  was  tht 
second  celebration,  as  the  festival  of  their  unhesitat- 
ing belief  in  the  resurrection ;  but  the  Easter  holy- 
days,  in  the  wider  sense,  did  not  conclude  till  the 
next  Sunday  (Dominica  in  albis),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  custom  of  leading  those  who  had 
been  baptized  into  the  church  in  their  white  bap- 
tismal garments.  A  new  part  of  the  entire  quinqua- 
gesimal  festival  began  with  Ascension  Sunday,  and 
closed  with  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  resembled 
the  Easter  festival. — Upon  the  Easter  festival  ( Oster- 
feat),  compare  Fr.  Strauss  :  *  Das  evang.  Kircheru- 
jahr,  p.  218;  Boeertag:  Dan  evang.  Kirchcnjahr, 
ii.  p.  155.  Strauss:  "The  Easter  festival  is  the 
chief  Christian  festival.  It  is  not  simply  chief  feast, 
but  the  feast,  coming  round  in  its  full  glory  but  once 
in  the  year,  Isut  yet  appearing  in  some  form  in  all 
the  other  holy  days,  and  constituting  their  sacred- 
ness.  Every  holyday,  yea,  even  every  Sunday,  was 
called  for  this  reason  dies  paschalis.  Easter  is  the 
original  festival  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 
No  one  can  tell  when  the  festival  arose;  it  arose 
with  the  Church,  and  the  Church  with  it." 

*  [Court  preacher  and  proiV^ssor  of  practical  theology  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  died  1862,  a  man  of  altogether  differ- 
ent spirit  from  his  namesake  of  Leben  J6su  notoriety. — 
P.  8.] 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  ANGEL  FROM  HEAVEN  AND   THE  FAITHFUL  WOMEN.    THE  RISEN  SAVIOUB  AND 
THE  FAITHFUL  WOMEN.    THE  WATCHWORD:    "INTO   GALILEE  1" 


Ohaptbe  XXVin.  1-10. 
(Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1-22;  John  xx.  1-18.; 

1  In  the  end  of  the  [Jewish]  sabbath  [Now  after  the  sabbath,  otpk  twv  crajS/Sdruivy  m 
it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  [festal]  week  [as  fx-Uv  o-a^^arwy,  i.  t.,  iU 
Christian  Sunday],^  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the   sepulchre 

2  And   behold   them  was  a  great  earthquake:  for  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord"  descenaed 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


3  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,*  and  sat  upon  it.     Hit 

4  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  And  for  fear  of  him 

5  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.     And   the   angel  answered  and  said 
unto  the  women,  Fear  not  ye :   for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  [who]  was  orucified. 

6  He  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.     Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  kv 
1  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  and,  behold,  ne 

8  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him :  lo,  I  have  told  you.     And  they 
departed'  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run  [and  ran]  V<- 

9  bring  his  disciples  word.'     And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,'  behold,  Jesus  me: 
them,  saying,  All  hail.     And  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshippef 

10  him.     Then  said  Jesus   unto  them,  Be  not   afraid  :  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  gc 
into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

'  Ver.  1. — [The  usual  translation  of  oij/e  (aero)  aa^^iruv  is:  toward  the  end  of  the  Babbath.,  or  la-te  in  the  sabbatAy 
meaning  the  closing  period  near  the  end,  but  still  daring  the  sabbath;  comp.  otpe  Tij?  rj^epaSy  late  in  the  day^  oi/ze  rrii 
r}\iKias,  late  in  life.  Vulgate:  vespere  sabhati;  Beza:  extremo  sabbato ;  Tyndale:  the  sabbath  day  at  even;  Cover- 
dale:  upon  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  holy  day;  Cranmer,  Genevan,  and  Bishops' Versions:  In  the  latter  e/nd  ofthf 
sabbath  day;  Lange :  um  die  Endezeit  dea  Snbhaths;  Meyer,  Alford,  Coi  ant,  etc.  But  in  this  case  we  must  assume 
with  Meyer,  Lange,  and  Alford,  that  Matthew  here  follows  the  natural  division  of  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  whio- 
seems  to  be  favored  by  the  following  definition  of  time,  hiit  which  is  contrary  to  the  Jewish  habit  and  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian character  and  destination  of  the  first  Gospel,  'Oi|'6,  with  the  genitive,  may  also  mean  afier  or  lor^  after,  like  oi^e 
Tu-v  jQaffiAews  xp^^^^  (Plutarch.  Nwrn.  1),  or  oi//e  fiuor-npiwy,  when  the  mysteries  were  over  (Pbilostrat-  Vii.  Apoll. 
Iv.  18)-  Hence  Olshausen,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Campbell,  Norton,  Eobinson  (sub  oi^e,  No-  2),  Crosby  translate:  nach 
Verfluas  des  Sabbaths.  Sabbath  being  over,  or  being  ended,  after  the  sabbath  (also  the  Frencli  Version :  apres  le  sab- 
bat),  Euthym.  Zigabenus,  Grotius,  Stier,  and  Wieseler  translate:  at  the  end  of  the  week;  also  (^-reswell,  who  translates: 
Kow  late  in  the  week,  at  the  liour  of  dawn,  against  the  first  day  of  the  week;  for  the  plural  adlB^ara,  like  the  Hebrew 
mn3ir ,  means  a  week  as  well  as  a  sabbath  or  sabhatlis,  corap.  Mark  xvi.  2;  Luke  x.\iv.  1;  John  xx.  1, 19,  and  Matt, 
liviii.  1.  It  is  certain  and  agreed  on  ail  hands  tliat  Matthew  means  the  time  after  the  close  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  the 
time  before  day-break  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  the  Christian  Sunday.  This  is  plain  from  the  following  t^  intcpai 
(TKovari  eis  ^tiar  aa^!ia.TQiv,  and  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passages;  comp,  hiayivo^^vov  tov  (Xa^Btirov,  Mark  xvl  1; 
TTJ  utd  Twv  (TaBfiaTuif  opdpou  B^^^os,  Luke  xxiv.  1;  and  t^  /xia  toii/  o-ajS/SaroJi/  irpm,  ffKO-rias  ert  oHittjs, 
John  XX.  ].— P.  8-] 

'^  Ver.  1.— [Lit. :  at  the  dawning,  or  as  it  wits  dawning  inio  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Conant),  or :  in  Use  dawn  oj 
the  flrU  day  (Norton),  i.  e^  toward  sunrise  of  Sunday.  In  connection  with  TJ)  ^irKpuaKovcTTi  supply  VfJ-^ptf  or  Sipa. 
The  term  fiia  aa^fia.ri>iv  agrees  with  the  Kabbinical  signification  of  the  days  of  the  week:  nD'.DD  int^  >  Snnda/y ;  nj^ 
ri'l'Hi  Monday;  rtlw-  "~^b'.IJ)  Tuesday,  etc.  See  Lightfoot,  p.  500.  As  adB&ara  in  the  second  clause  certainly 
means  weelc  and  not  the  sabbath  dfy,  it  seems  natural  to  understand  it  the  same  way  in  the  first  clause,  as  Grotius,  Wiese- 
ler, and  Stier,  who  renders :  Als  aber  die  Woche  mn.  ^oar  und  der  erste  Wochentag  anbreehen  wolUe. — P.  S.] 

3  Ver  2. — [The  definite  article  before  angel  is  not  justified  by  the  Greek:   hr^yeKo^  Kvpiov,  and  suggests  a  false  inter- 
pretation as  if  a  particular  angel,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  was  meant.    In  ch.  ii.  19  all  English  Versions  correctly  render 
an  angel,  but  in  ch.  i.  20,  24 ;  11.  13,  and  here,  they  follow  'i'yndale  in  prefixing  the  article.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver-  2— The  words:  airo  ttjs  Oiipa^ ,  are  wanting  in  B..  D.,  and  rejected  by  other  authorities;  probably,  an  ex 
agetical  addition.  [They  are  .also  omitted  in  Cod.  Sinait.,  ancient  versions,  and  fathers,  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmana 
Tlsohendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford.— P.  8-] 

6  Ver.  8.— B.,  C.,L-,  etc.,  and  Tischendorf,  read,  instead  of  i^e^Qouaai,  air  e\6ova  at;  and,  judging  from  internal 
^rounds,  this  is  the  more  probable  reading.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  air eKdotJtrai,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Alford,  while 
Lachmann  retains  e|e\0oO<rat.  The  latter:  they  went  out,  Vfonld  imply  that  the  women  had  entered  into  the  sepul- 
chre, to  ''  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  8. -[In  Greek:  aira77erxai.  This  verb  is  translated  in  three  difl'erent  ways  in  the  English  Version  In 
this  section:  to  bring  word,  ver.  8;  to  tell,  vers.  9, 10;  and  to  shew,  in  ver.  11.  Such  frequent  change  is  hardly  justifiable, 
certainly  unnecessary,  since  tell  would  answer  as  well  in  all  these  cases.— P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  9. — The  words:  as  they  went  to  IpU  his  disciples,  are  omitted  in  B.,  D-,  and  many  other  MS8.  and  versions. 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  would  insert.  Laclimarin  and  Tischendort"  omit.  Meyer  considers  the  words  an  explanatory  gloss. 
[Cod.  Sinait.,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  etc.,  and  ipf  critical  editors.  Mill,  Bergel,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  likewise  favor  the  omis- 
lion.  Scrivener  is  wrong  when  he  asserts  tliat -'Lachmann  alone  dares  to  expunge  them."  Meyer  and  Alford  correctly 
observe  that  ii  s  iitopevovTO  is  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Matthew.  It  is  certain  that  the  words  can  be  easily  spared;  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  solemn,  and  their  omission  can  be  readily  explained  from  homoeotel.,  the  recurrence  of  avTou. 
-P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  But  about  the  end — 'O-^e  5£  aa^- 
^Atoiv.  The  peculiar  expression  ia  explained  by 
the  context.  It  was  the  time  of  the  dawn,  or  of 
brealdng  day  (vi^epf  to  be  supplied  in  connection  with 
eTrapaiffKoiari),  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday. 
Similar  are  the  statements  of  Luke  and  John  ;  while 
Mark  says :  about  sunrise.  But  there  are  various 
explanations  attached  to  this  expression  of  Matthew.* 


».1 


•  [Oomp  the  translat<)r'8  Critical  Note  No.  1  above.— P. 


1.  De  Wette  and  others  explain:  After  the  Sabbath 
had  ended  ;  2.  Grotius  and  others  :  After  the  week 
had  closed  ;  3.  Meyer :  Late  upon  the  Sabbath.  So 
that  it  is  not  the  accurate  Jewish  division  of  time, 
according  to  which  the  Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  Sat- 
urday evemng,  but  the  ordinary  reckoning  of  tha 
day,  which  extends  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  and 
adds  the  night  to  the  preceding  day.  Meyer's  assep 
tion,  that  oij/e,  with  the  genitive  of  the  time,  always 
points  to  a  still  contmuing  period  as  a  late  season, 
would  support  this  view,  if  it  were  true,  but  it  it 
doubtful.*     Pape  translates  the    6tp4  tuv  Tpuixm 

*  fMeyer,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  his  Oomme» 
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found  in  Philoatr. :  "long  after  the  Trojan  war." 
But  the  fact,  that  Matthew  makes  the  first  day  of  the 
week  begin  here  with  sunrise,  is  decisive  in  Meyer's 
la,vor. — Mia  <ra&$dTaiv  =:  n3Ba  nnx ,  Sun- 
day.  According  to  Matthew's  method  of  expression, 
which  is  always  so  full  of  meaning,  we  find  a  doctrin- 
al emphasis  in  the  words,  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
(old)  Sabbath  season,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the 
•Mrly  morning  of  the  (new)  Sunday  season. 

Oamo  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
Mary. — John  names  only  Mary  Magdalene ;  Mark 
adds  Salome ;  Luke  (xxiv.  10),  several  others,  name- 
ly, Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chusa,  as  we  learn  from  Luke 
viii.  _S.  These  differences  of  the  narrations  arise  from 
the  intention  of  emphasizing  different  circumstances. 
We  must  begin  with  Mark.  Three  women  go  first 
to  the  grave— Magdalene,  the  other  Mary,  and  Sa- 
lome. Matthew  omits  Salome,  because  he  intends  to 
continue  his  account  of  the  two  women,  Magdalene 
and  Mary  (xsvii.  61).  John  keeps  only  Magdalene 
before  his  eye,  because  she  is  seized  with  excitement 
on  finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  and,  hurrying  away 
alone  to  the  city,  calls  the  two  disciples ;  and  because 
he  wishes  to  relate  this  circumstance  and  Magdalene's 
succeeding  history.  Luke's  attention  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  women  who  were  bringing  the  spices 
and  ointments,  and  accordingly  writes  of  the  second 
body  of  females,  who  followed  the  first  three.  Meyer 
maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  dif- 
ferent accounts.  A  judicious  critic  will,  however, 
only  oppose  a,for-M  harmony. 

To  see  the  sepulchre. — Luke  and  Mark :  to 
anoint  the  corpse.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
women  went  in  two  parties  to  the  grave ;  and  those 
who  brought  the  ointments  came  second ;  the  first 
came  for  information.  This  hurrying  on  before  the 
others  is  explained  by  fear,  unconscious  hopes  of  a 
resurrection,  longing  and  impatient  desire. 

Ver.  2.  And,  behold,  there  -was  (iyivcTo)  a 
great  earthquake. — Meyer :  "  It  is  quite  arbitrary 
to  take  the  aorist  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect  (Cas- 
talio,  Kuinoel,  Kern,  Ebrard,  etc.),  or  to  make  fiK0€ 
signify  an  unfinished  action  (de  Wette)."  But  arbi- 
trary, also,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  women  must 
have  seen  all.  The  earthquake  was  felt  by  them  as 
well  as  by  all  the  disciples  ;  the  angel  was  beheld  by 
Mary  and  Salome,  sitting  upon  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  affrighted  guard  ;  but  that 
which  occurred  between,  the  rolling  away  of  the 
stone,  etc.,  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  Apostle's 
prophetic  intuition.  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  it- 
self was  not  a  matter  of  actual  bodily  vision.  "  The 
old  and  general  view  (see  especially  the  Fathers,  as 
quoted  by  Calovius)  is,  that  Jesus  rose  while  the  grave 
was  still  closed,  and  that  the  tomb  was  opened  mere- 
ly to  prove  the  resurrection."  *    Meyer.    But  this  is 


tary,  admits  that  6^4,  s&ro,  with  genitive  (which  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  M".  T.),  means  also :  lange  nac\  long  af- 
te/r^  and  quotes  Plut.  Num.  1 ;  but  the  length  of  time  is  not 
necessarily  implied,  comp.  oi^e  /xvaT^pioitf,  after  the  Tnys- 
teries,  in  Philostratus.  Vita  Apoll.  iv.  18.— P.  S.] 

*  [So  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
The  lathers  compare  the  resurrection  from  the  closed  tomb 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  closed  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
ut  eo)  claiv^o  Virginia  utero  natus,  sia  ex  elauao  sepulchro 
reaurrexii  ini  quo  nemo  conditus  fu&rat,  et  postquam.  re- 
furreidsset  se  per  clausae  fores  in  oonspectum  apoetolorum. 
indua^it  (Q-reg.  M.).  See  the  quotation  from  Jerome  in  the 
kranslator's  note  on  oh.  xxvii.  60,  p.  536.  The  orthodox  Prot- 
estant commentators  likewise  assume  generally  that  the 
resurrection  took  place  before  the  stone  was  rolled  away. — 
P.  8.] 
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rather  an  arbitrary  and  supernatural  separation  of  th« 
occurrences.* 

Ver.  5.  Fear  not  ye,  6  ^  e  r  r  .—Opposed  t« 
the  terror  of  the  guard,  whose  fear  might  have 
caused  them  to  be  filled  with  wonder.  Meyer  gives 
these  words  their  correct  explanation,  pointing  out 
the  false  interpretation  which  had  been  made  of 

[Ver.  6.— Hilary ;  "  Through  woman  death  waa 
first  introduced  into  the  world ;  to  woman  the  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  resurrection.  Chrysos- 
tom :  Observe  how  our  Lord  elevates  the  weaker  sex, 
which  had  fallen  into  dishonor  through  the  transgres- 
sion of  Eve ;  and  how  He  inspires  it  with  hope,  and 
heals  its  sorrows,  and  makes  women  the  messengers 
of  glad  tidings  to  His  disciples.] 

For  I  know.— The  reason  why  they  need  not 
fear. 

Ver.  1.  TeU  His  disciples The  GaUlean  be- 
lievers, who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  disciplen, 
are  intended  by  this  term.  Though  the  Lord  re 
vealed  Himself  to  a  few  women,  to  the  disciples  of 
Emmaus,  and  to  the  twelve  in  Judea,  His  grand  self- 
manifestation  took  place  in  Gahlee  (ver.  16).  Ben- 
gel  ;  Verba  discipulis  dicenda  se  porrigunt  usgue  ad, 
videbetis. — Lo,  I  have  told  you,  Elirov ,  which 
marks  the  formal  and  important  announcement. 
Corroborative :  dixi. — Unnecessary  subtilties  in  the 
explanation  of  these  words  are  referred  to  by  Meyer. 
Ver.  8.  With  fear  and  great  joy Mingled  feel- 
ings. The  transition  from  the  dreau  felt  by  the  women 
to  the  blessedness  of  beUef  inthe  resurrection,  which 
they  now  began  to  experience.,  is  expressed  by  this 
statement ;  also  the  final  passage  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament,  from  the  horror  of  Shool  to 
the  view  of  the  opening  heavens.  "Corresponding 
cases  of  the  union  of  iear  and  joy  are  mentioned  by 
Wetstein  (Virg.  ^neid,  1,  544;  11,  807,  etc.)." 
Meyer. 

Ver.  9.  Held  Him  by  the  feet This  is  not 

merely  an  expression  of  consternation,  although  the 
words  |uj)  ipo^i'i  uSe,  ver.  10,  point  to  such  a  feel- 
ing of  dread,  but  it  describes  rather  the  highest  joy 
and  their  adoration.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  feeUug 
alluded  to  in  ver.  8.  Bengel  :  "  Jesum  ante  passio- 
nem  alii  potius  alienores  adorarunt,  quam  discipuli." 
The  special  experience  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  incor- 
porated with  the  vision  of  the  two  other  women. 


*  [The  Edinb.  edition  translates  supematuraHatisGhe  by 
unnatmral.  But  every  tyro  in  divinity  ought  to  know  the 
essential  diifercnce  between  swpernattirat  or  s-uperration- 
at^  i.  «.,  what  is  above  nature  and  above  reason  (as  is  every 
miracle  and  specific  doctrine  of  Cbri.stianity),  and  unnatv/rai 
or  irrational^  i.  e ,  what  is  contrary  to  nature  and  to  rea- 
son. Lange  does  not  mean  to  characterize  the  view  of  the 
fathers  as  unnatural,  but  as  unnecessarily  adding  another 
miracle — the  passing  through  a  stone — to  the  resurrection  it- 
self. Burkitt  and  M.  Henry  assume,  that  while  Christ  could 
have  rolled  back  the  stone  by  His  own  power,  He  chose  to 
have  it  done  by  an  angel,  to  signify  that  He  did  not  break 
prison,  but  had  a  fair  and  legal  discharge  from  heaven.  In 
the  case  of  Lazarus  the  stone  was  removed  from  the  grave 
before  he  was  raised  by  Christ  to  a  new  natural  life.  But  the 
6tone  could  hardly  be  a  hindrance  to  Him  who  raised  Him- 
self by  His  own  power  to  an  eternal  heavenly  life  and  who 
afterward  appeared  to  the  disciples  through  closed  doom 
(John  XX.  19,  2G).  The  stone  may  have  been  rolled  away 
merely  for  ttie  sake  of  the  women  and  the  disciples,  that 
they  might  go  into  the  empty  tomb  and  see  the  evidence  ot 
the  resurrection.  This  at  ail  events  is  the  more  usual  ortho- 
dox interpretation. — P.  S.] 

t  [Similarly  Wordsworth  :  *'  vfxus\  emphatic  :  Let  th« 
Roman  soldier/t  fear  (ver.  4) — not  ye, — weak  loom&n  though 
ye  be."  Meyer  (in  the  fifth  editi:)n)  maintains  against  dfl 
Wette  and  others  that  the  personal  pronoun  Is  nVioays  e]a» 
nhatic  in  the  N.  T.,  even  Mark  xiii.  9;  Acts  viii.  24.— P.  B  - 
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THE   GOSI'EL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


This  account  raminds  us  of  the  state  of  mind  evi- 
denced by  Thomas,  John  xx. 

Ver.  10.  Be  not  afraid;  go  tell. — Asyndeton 
of  lively  conversation.     A  sign  that  the  Lord  shares 

m  their  joy.— My  brethren A  uew  designation 

of  the  disciples,  which  declares  to  them  His  consoling 
sympathy ,  makes  known  to  them  that  He,  as  the 
Risen  One,  had  not  been  aUenated  from  them  by  their 
Bight  and  treachery,  but  that  rather  they  are  sum- 
moned by  Him  to  becom  e  partners  in  His  resurrec- 
tion. The  command  was,  in  the  first  instance,  issued 
to  raise  the  women  from  the  ground,  whom  His  di- 
vine majesty  had  prostrated. — Tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go. — This  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  by 
the  women  is  to  lead  the  disciples,  whom  the  fact 
of  the  Lord's  being  buried  in  Jerusalem  detained  in 
that  city,  to  make  their  preparations  for  an  instant 
departure  to  their  homes. 

And  there  they  shall  see  Me. — As  before,  in 
ver.  7,  the  disciples  as  a  body  are  meant,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew,  had  followed  Him  from  Gahlee. 
And  therefore,  when  the  eleven  disciples  are  (ver. 
1 6)  specially  mentioned,  it  can  only  be  as  the  leaders, 
as  the  guides  of  the  entire  company.  Meyer  repre- 
sents that  a  threefold  tradition  regarding  the  resur- 
rection grew  up  among  the  disciples :  I.  The  purely 
Oalilman,  which  is  found  in  Matthew's  account ;  2. 
the  purely  Judcean,  which  is  given  by  Luke  and  John, 
excluding  the  appendix,  ch.  xxi. ;  3.  the  mixed^  which 
narrated  both  the  GaUlean  and  Judasan  manifestations, 
and  is  found  in  John,  when  the  appendix  is  added. 
Meyer  is  now  wilhng  to  admit  the  historical  sequence, 
that  the  appearances  in  Judasa  preceded  those  in  Gal- 
lilee ;  but  he  holds  stiU,  that  the  account  given  by 
Matthew  manifests  an  ignorance  of  what  occurred  in 
Galilee.*  From  this  he  deduces  the  conclusion,  that 
this  portion  of  our  Gospel  must  be  the  addition  of  a 
non-apostoUc  hand,  because  such  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  Matthew  is  inconceivable.  But  against  this 
critic's  assumption  we  may  educe  the  following: — 
1.  If  this  assumption  be  correct,  we  should  expect 
even  from  Mark  in  his  Gospel,f  which  was  written 
earlier,  and  fixed  the  middle  point  of  the  evangelical 
tradition,  only  Galilean  appearances,  whereas  he  re- 
lates only  manifestations  in  Judaea.  2.  Matthew 
himself  relates  the  Lord's  appearance  in  Judaea  to 
the  women,  vers.  9,  10.  3.  A  post-apostolic  writer 
would  most  certainly  have  resorted  to  the  general  tra- 
dition, and  have  related  both  the  appearances  which 
took  place  in  Judaea  and  those  which  occurred  in  Gal- 

*  [So  also  in  the  fifth  edition,  p.  613,  although  he  express- 
ly admits  the  historical  character  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  both  in  Judffia  and  in  Galilee.  "  DasH  Jmus  sowohl 
wfc  Jerusalem  als  ajjcb.  in  Gaiilua  den  Jutiffeni  erschie- 
nen  sei,  ifst  schon  aus  dem  Beatehen  der  Judaischen  und 
der  QalUiiiachen  JJeberlieferung  nehen  einander  ala  ge- 
echicliiliche^  Ergebniss  zu  schlieasen,  wird  aher  zweifel- 
Los  durch  Jolianiies^  wenn,  wie  U7izune/i/men,  Kap.  21  das 
Werk  des  Aposiels  ist.  So  hommt  man  alterdingti  zu  dem 
Gesohiohtsbkstande,  da^s  die  Juddisahen,  ErscJieinwngen 
den  Qalildisehenvorangegang&n, sind:  aher  daheii^t nichi 
eu  Hbersehen,  dass  der  Bericht  des  MaWulus  nAchis  von 
den  JuxJUlischen  Ersclwlnungen  weiss,  Weil  im  Zusarmnen- 
Jiang  seiner  Erzdhlmig  nirgends  eim,  Flatz  fur  sie  ist.^^ 
Meyer  regards  this  supposed  ignorance  of  the  first  Gospel  as 
one  of  the  argnments  for  his  hypothes%  that  in  its  prese?ii 
Greet  form  it  is  not  tht;  work  of  the  Apostle  Matthew.  This 
conclusion  in  too  rash.  It  is  suliicient  in  the  case  to  say, 
with  the  late  Dr.  Bleek,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  con- 
fecientious  critics,  that  Matthew's  account  is  a  brief  conden- 
uation.  But  see  Dr.  Lange's  forcible  remarks  above,  which 
Meyer  ought  to  have  noticed  in  the  fifth  edition. — P.  8.] 

t  [The  Edinb.  edition  omits  the  name  o£  MarJc,  and  refnrs 
Ihis  sentence  to  the  early  written  Gospel  of  Matthew,  to 
^hich  it  does  not  apply  at  all,  since  Matthew  relates  the 
•lanifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  in  Galilee,— P.  8.] 


ilee.  4.  The  assumption  of  Meyer  rests  altogethet 
upon  the  antiquated  hypothesis,  that  every  Evangelist 
intended  to  narrate  all  the  facts  he  knew.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  repeat  that  the  Evangelists  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  poor  mechanical  chroniclers, 
but  as  narrators  of  the  facts  of  evangelical  history,  as 
they  assumed  in  their  own  minds  the  form  of  an  or- 
ganic whole,  as  one  continuous  gospel  sermon.  And 
here  we  have  an  indication  that  Matthew  keeps  up 
throughout  the  plan  of  his  gospel  narrative  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Luke.  While  Luke,  the  Evangelist  of 
the  Gentiles,  brings  out  fully  the  true  prerogatives  of 
Judaism,  and  describes,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
Christ's  life  of  activity  as  a  grand  procession  to  Jeru. 
salem,  Matthew,  the  Evangehst,  of  the  Jews,  endea- 
vors in  every  instance  to  disprove  the  false  preroga- 
tives of  Judaism,  and  tarries  accordingly  mostly  m 
Gahlee,  dc-^cribing  the  Lord's  activity  in  that  distiict 
Hence  it  is  that  Luke  gives,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Gospel,  the  adoration  rendered  to  the  new-bom  Sa- 
viour by  Jewish  Christians,  and  closes  his  history 
with  an  account  of  the  Lord's  appearance  in  Judsea ; 
while  Matthew  contrasts,  in  his  opening  chapters,  the 
adoration  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  by  laying  the  scene 
of  the  grandest  manifestation  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee, 
in  opnosition  to  the  city  Jeiiisalem.  From  this  to 
conclude  that  Matthew  knew  nothing  more  of  the  res- 
urrection, is  a  conceit  which  falls  far  below*  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  free  Christian  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pels. Meyer  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  evident, 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  5  ff.,  that  even  if  all  the  accounts  in 
the  Gospels  be  combined,  we  have  not  a  full  record 
of  all  Christ's  appearances  after  His  resurrection. 
Meyer,  however,  is  right  in  opposing  the  mythical 
view  which  Strauss  takes  of  the  liistory  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  facts  connect- 
ed with  resurrection,  by  Weisse,  into  magical  effects 
of  the  departed  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  actual  existence 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  faith  and 
joy  at  death's  approach  evidenced  by  the  Apostles, 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  a  myth  or  a  mere  ghostly  ap- 
parition.    {See  below.) 

[The  denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  res- 
urrection and  the  subsequent  manifestations  of  Christ 
to  the  disciples,  has  assumed  different  forms  :  1.  The 
Wolfenbiittel  Fraginentist  (Reimarus),  like  the  lying 
Jewish  Sanhedriu  (ch.  xxviii.  13),  resolved  them  into 
downright  impostures  of  the  Apostles :  this  is  a  tnoral 
impossibility  and  monstrosity  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation. 2.  Paulus,  of  Heidelberg,  the  exegetical  repre- 
sentative of  the  older  common-sense  rationalism, 
sees  in  the  resurrection  merely  a  reviving  from  an 
apparent  death  or  trance.  This  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility in  view  of  the  preceding  crucifixion  and  loss 
of  blood.  3.  Strauss :  Subjective  visions,  or  more 
fully  in  his  own  words  (see  his  new  work  on  the  Ufe 
of  Jesus,  pubhshed  1864,  p.  304) :  "  Purely  internal 
occurrences,  which  may  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  disciples  as  external  visible  phenomena,  but 
which  we  can  only  understand  as  facts  of  an  ecstatic 
condition  of  mind,  or  visions."  Similarly  the  late  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tiibingeu  (the  teacher  of  Strauss,  and  found- 
er of  the  Tubingen  school  of  destructive  criticisin). 
This  visionary  hypothesis  is  a  psychological  unpossi- 
bility,  in  view  of  the  many  appearances,  and  the  larg€ 
number  of  persons  who  saw  Christ ;  as  the  eleven  dis- 

*  [Not;  iinwortJiy  of  one  who,  etc.,  as  the  Edinb.  c«1.mi» 
translates  Lange,  who  opposes  opinions  only,  »nd  never  in 
dulges  in  personalities  which  would  mu  the  dignity  of 
commentary. — F.  S.] 
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ciplea,  and  even  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  (1 
Cor.  XV.  6).  4.  Weisse :  Effects  of  the  ever-living 
epivit  of  Christ  upon  the  disciples.  5.  Ewald :  Spirit- 
ual visions  in  the  ecstasies  of  desire  and  prayer  (c/ei- 
Itiffe  SelMuungen  in  der  Erdzuckimg  der  Sehnnucht  und 
des  Gebets).  These  two  views  are  only  modifications 
of  the  above  theory  of  Strauss,  and  equallv  untenable. 
Ewali,  however,  is  not  clear,  and  makes  an  approach 
to  the  orthodox  view  when  he  remarks :  "  Ohriet  was 
seen  again  by  His  disciples :  nothing  is  more  hi^iori- 
ciil."  {Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  ubersetzt  und  erk- 
Wirt ;  p.  362 :  "  Ohristus  ward  wiedergeschen  von  den 
Seinigen :  nichis  ist  gesckichilicher  als  dies.")  Renan, 
In  his  Life  of  Jesus,  passes  over  this  stumbling-block 
with  characteristic  French  levity,  promising  to  ex- 
amine "  the  legends  of  the  resurrection  "  hereafter  in 
the  history  of  the  Apostles.  All  he  says  upon  it  at 
the  close  of  ch.  xxvi.  amounts  to  a  confession  of  de- 
spair at  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  this:  "The  life 
)f  Jesus,  to  the  historian,  ends  with  his  last  sigh. 
But  so  deep  was  the  trace  which  he  had  left  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  and  of  a  few  devoted  women, 
that,  for  weeks  to  come,  he  was  to  them  living  and 
consoling.  Had  his  body  been  taken  away,  or  did 
enthusiasm,  always  credulous,  afterward  generate  the 
mass  of  accounts  by  which  faith  in  the  resurrection 
was  sought  to  be  established  ?  This,  for  want  of 
peremptory  evidence,  we  shall  never  know.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary 
Magdalene  here  enacted  the  principal  part ! "  All 
these  false  views  resolve  the  history  of  Christianity 
into  an  inexplicable  riddle,  and  make  it  a  stream 
without  a  fountain,  an  effect  withont  a  cause.  Dr. 
Baur  ( Christenthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte,  p. 
40),  indeed,  thinks  that  the  faith  in  the  resurrection 
more  than  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Apostles  in  their  future  activity. 
(So  also  Strauss,  I.  c.  p.  289.)  But  it  was  the  fact 
which  gave  to  their  faith  a  power  that  conquered  the 
world  and  the  devil.  Faith  in  mere  visions  or  phan- 
toms may  produce  phantoms,  but  not  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  Christian  Church,  the  greatest  fact 
and  the  mightiest  institution  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Compare  also  on  this  subject  the  remar!ts  of 
Meter,  Com.  on  Matthew,  6th  ed.,  1860,  p.  614  (who 
is  quite  orthodox  as  regards  the  general  fact  of  the 
resurrection) ;  Gudee  :  Die  Thatsachlichkeit  der  Auf 
erstehung  Christi,  1862;  an  art.  of  Prof  Betsohlaq 
(against  Baur)  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1 864,  p. 
19Y  sqq.,  and  several  able  articles  of  Prof.  Fisher, 
of  Tale  College,  against  Strauss  and  Baur,  in  the 
Nem  Englander  for  1864.— P.  S.] 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAl. 

1.  In  the  end  of  the  (Jewish)  iSabbath.  —  The 
Evangelist,  without  doubt,  intended  by  the  selection 
of  this  peculiar  and  significant  expression  to  bring 
forward  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  Sunday  had  now 
caused  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  cease  (and  Christianity 
had  now  taken  the  place  of  Judaism).  Sunday  is 
the  fuhilment  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  it  is  not  thereby 
made  to  be  the  negation,  the  destruction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, but  its  realization  in  the  form  of  spirit,  life,  and 
freedom.  Sunday  is  a  new  creation,  the  institution 
of  the  Church's  holy  day ;  marked  out  as  such  not 
only  by  the  resurrection,  but  also  by  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearances upon  that  day.  But  if  the  external  law 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  abrogated  for  the  Church, 
(he  Chriaiian  State  is  bound,  by  its  duty  to  Christ,  to 


see  that  the  law  of  the  dai  of  holy  rest  is  obserM(l| 
as  indeed  all  the  laws  of, the  decalogue,  in  'be  g^' 
of  New  Testament  order  and  freedom.  We  see  from 
Acts  XX.  7  :  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Kev.  i.  10,  that  Sundaj 
was  observed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  doot 
of  the  sepulchre  ? — This  utterance  of  the  three  anxious 
women  has  become  the  great  symbol  of  all  the  sighs 
of  humanity,  in  its  longing  for  the  n^velation  of  th* 
resurrection. 

S.  The  earthquake. — A  presage  of  the  resurreo 
tion  according  to  that  parallel  course  of  development 
through  which  the  earth  is  passing  along  with  the 
kingdom  of  God.     See  ch.  xxiv. 

4.  The  visions  of  angels. — As  the  earth,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  its  grand  moment  of  development,  is 
shaken,  and  seems  rushing  to  ruin ;  so,  on  the  other, 
the  heavens  unfold.  Therefore  angels  are  ever  pies 
ent  as  ministering  spirits  at  the  critical  periods  in 
God's  kingdom.  But  although  these  angeuc  appear- 
ances are  objective,  real,  and  visible,  the  perception 
by  the  on-looking  mortals  of  these  heavenly  spirits 
depends  upon  a  state  of  soul  resembling  the  angeUc 
spirituality ;  and  this  disposition  of  soul  depends, 
again,  upon  the  position  occupied  in  relation  to  hea- 
ven and  earth.  The  more  the  earth  is  concealed  and 
buried,  like  a  midnight  grave,  to  the  beholders,  so 
much  the  more  clearly  do  they  view  the  opening  hea- 
vens. And  hence  it  is  that  the  female  disciples  were 
the  first  to  see  the  angels  ;  and  they  beheld  first  one, 
then  two. 

5.  JFhar  and  great  joy. — Transition  from  the 
old  into  the  new  world,  from  the  old  to  the  new  cov- 
enant. 

6.  Inio  Galilee. — See  the  Critical  Notes. 

7.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  consid- 
ered in  and  for  itself  {ontologically). — In  the  Lord's 
death  and  resurrection  a  separation  took  place  be- 
tween the  first  Eeon  of  the  natural  human  world,  and 
the  second  seen  of  the  eternal  spirit-world  of  human- 
ity (1  Cor.  XV.  45).  Christ's  death  is  the  fulfilment  and 
the  completion  of  death,  and  therefore  also  its  end, 
as  was  already  determined  in  regard  to  Adam's  death. 
Where  death  began,  there  should  it  cease,  i.  e.,  there 
should  be  no  death.  Physical  death  is  restricted  to 
one  zone.  This  district  of  death  hes  between  th" 
world  of  inorganic  bodies  on  the  one  side,  anc'  jie 
spirit-world  on  the  other.  The  mineral,  or  .ne  one 
side,  is  non-vital ;  the  spirit  is  non-monal.  Death 
appears  now  to  extend,  between  these  limits,  only 
over  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  worlds.  But 
the  death  of  the  plant  is  well-nigh  but  allegorical,  an 
appearance  of  dying :  it  lives  stUl  in  the  root,  the 
branch,  the  seed.  The  dying  of  the  animal,  again,  is 
no  complete  death :  there  is  no  full,  individual  life  to 
resign ;  it  lives  only  in  the  general  life  of  nature,  and 
hence  it  cannot  die  fully  and  with  consciousness. 
Actual  death  begins  with  conscious  man,  in  order 
likewise  to  cease  with  him,  and  to  be  transformed 
into  a  new  conscious  life.  Adam  was  formed,  not  to 
die,  that  is,  was  not  to  see  corruption ;  he  was  to 
pass  only  through  a  death-fike  process  of  transforma- 
tion, and  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis  from  the  nxni- 
ural  state  of  man  into  the  spiritual  (the  tree  of  Ufe ; 
Enoch  ;  Elijah  ;  2  Cor.  v.  4  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  61).  But 
this  transformation  became  subject  to  the  effects  and 
the  punishment  of  moral  death,  of  sin,  as  God's  cou 
demnation ;  and  thus  this  transformalion  passed  over 
into  corruption.  The  "  being  clothed  upon  "  (symbol- 
ized by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  butterfly-chrysahsj 
became  "  the  unclothing  "  (symbolized  by  the  wheat 
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gram  in  the  earth).    Since  then  was  death  in  the 
world  ;  the  consciousness  and  the  experience  of  de- 
served sickness,  dissolution,  corruption,  and  impris- 
onment in  the  waste  death-realm,  Sheol.     The  entire 
weight  of  death  pressed  upon  mankind,  to  their  pain 
and  anguish  ;  and  yet  they  were  not  fully  conscious 
of  it  (Heb.  ii.  14,  16).     Christ  became  our  partner  in 
this  common  subjection    to  death.     He  tasted  this 
death  (Heb.  ii.   9) ;  received    it  with  full  conscious- 
ness into  His  Ufe.     Hence  death  was  fulfilled  in  His 
life,  it  was  ended,  and  must  agam  be  transformed  into 
the  transformation,  unto  which  men  were  original'.y 
iestined.     Christ's  dying  was  a  death  which  passed 
over  at  once  into  metamorphosis.    Christ's  condition 
in  death  was  a  collision  with  corruption,  in  which  cor- 
ruption was  overcome  ;  was  an  entrance  into  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  which  unbound  the  fetters  of  that  realm. 
His  resurrection  was  at  once  resurrection  and  com- 
plete transformation.     When  the  question  is  asked, 
Was  Christ  glorified  between  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, or  during  the  forty  days,  or  during  the  ascen- 
sion ?  the  conceptions  of  transformation  and  glorifi- 
cation are  confused.      The   transformation,  as  the 
passage  from  the  first  into  the  second  Ufe,  was  decid- 
ed at  the  resurrection.     Glorification,  as  His  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  world,  could  appear  in  Him  even 
before  His  death,  in  the  transfiguration  upon  the 
mountain,  and  be  viewed  by  others  ;  and  yet  after 
the  resurrection,  in  His  first  presentation  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  she  mistook  Him  for  the  gardener.     His 
actual  glorification,  decided  at  His  resurrection,  be- 
came a  complete  fact  upon  His  ascension ;  and  hence 
Christ,  as  the  Risen  One,  is  Hfe-prmciple  as  well  for 
the  resurrection  as  for  the  transformation  (1  Cor.  xv. 
21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17). 

If  we  would  obtain  a  closer  view  and  more  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  resurrection,  the  death  of 
Christ  must  be  contemplated  as  the  ideal,  dynamic, 
and  essential  end  of  the  old  world  and  humanity. 
The  world  continues  to  move  chronologically  accord- 
ing to  its  old  existence,  and  is  still  expanding  in  its 
members  (its  periphery) ;  but  in  its  centre,  the  end 
has  been  reached  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  And  this  being  the  case,  there  is  of  neces- 
sity connected  with  this  end  the  ideal,  Qynamic,  and 
essential  beginning  of  the  new  spiritual  world,  as  the 
resurrection  followed  the  death  of  Christ.  And  this 
event  is,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  at  once  an 
evv  'iifion  of  life  (Christ  rose),  and  at  the  same  time 
an  act  of  God's  righteousness  (the  Father  raised  Him). 
Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  because  He  was  holy, 
possessing  the  Spirit  of  glory,  susceptible  of  resurrec- 
tion, and  must  accordingly  cause  this  very  death  to 
become  subservient  unto  life,  must  overcome  this 
death  and  transform  it.  God  raised  Him,  because 
He,  in  and  for  Himself,  had  endured  this  death  con- 
trary to  right ;  and  yet,  liltewise,  agreeably  to  right, 
inasmuch  as  He  had  surrendered  Himself  on  behalf 
of  man.  Thereby  this  death  of  Christ  has  been  made 
by  God  the  world's  atonement.  But  when  these  two 
points  are  united,  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  resur- 
rection stand  forth  to  our  view  as  the  grandest  act 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  glorious  revelation  of  the  Trinity  (Eph.  i.  19). 

8.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  consid- 
ered soteriologically. — The  soteriological  effect  is  here, 
as  always,  threefold ;  He  accomplished  :  (a)  recon- 
ciUation  as  Prophet ;  (b)  expiation  as  High-Priest ; 
(c)  deliveranos,  redeir.ption,  as  King  {see  the  author's 
iDo/TBojX-,  p.  793).    Christ,  as  Prophet  inHisrecon- 


dilatory  working,  has  overcome  the  world's  hate  bj 
His  love,  and  sealed  the  grace  of  God  by  the  b^jod 
of  His  martyr-death ;  as  High-Priest,  in  His  expia 
tory  working.  He  has  taken  upon  Him  the  world's 
judgment,  and  changed  it  into  deliverance ;  as  King, 
in  His  redemptive  working,  He  has  made  death  itself 
the  emblem  of  victory  over  death,  or  of  deliveranc* 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  which  sinners  were  sub 
ject  unto  through  death. 

In  this  threefold  character  and  working.  He  en 
tered  Sheol.  As  Prophet,  He  has  lighted  up  Sheol, 
and  made  it  appear  as  the  translation-state  from  th* 
first  to  the  second  and  higher  life.  As  High-Priest, 
He  has  likewise  changed  the  punishment  of  the  realm 
of  death  by  taking  the  penalty  of  sins  freely  upon 
Himself  As  King,  He  has  led  captivity  captive,  and 
opened  the  prison-house  of  Sheol  (Eph.  iv.  8). 

God  has  made  all  this  sure  by  setting  His  seal  to 
it  in  His  resurrection.  God  Himself  recognizes  that 
courageous  love  and  greeting  of  peace  by  which  He 
carries  His  gospel  back  into  that  world  which  had 
crucified  Him.  God  Himself  sends  Him  back  out  oi 
the  Most  Holy  as  a  Uving  sign  of,  and  witness  to, 
the  perfect  atonement.  As  the  Redeemer,  He  comes 
fortii  in  the  glory  of  that  triumph,  which  He  sharea 
with  own  :  "  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting !  0  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ! " 

The  unity  of  these  results  lies  in  this,  that  in 
Christ  mankind  have  been  virtually  consecrated  to 
their  God,  have  died,  been  buried,  descended  into 
Sheol,  risen  again,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  s/it  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  man  who  -resists  with  demo- 
niac unbelief  this  working  of  Christ,  is  cut  off  from 
humanity,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  devil  and  hii 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.). 

But  to  receive  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  Christ, 
is  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  His  life  by  the 
communion  of  His  Spirit.  This  entrance  is  a  pro- 
phetic faith,  in  that  we  recognize  what  Christ  has  be- 
come to  us ;  a  priestly  faith,  in  that  we  yield  us  up 
to  His  atoning  righteousness ;  a  kingly  faith,  in  that 
we  make,  in  sanctification.  His  life  our  own.  The 
unity  of  all  this  Ues  in  the  fact,  that  we  die,  are  bur- 
ied, rise,  and  ascend  in  Christ.  As  regards  his  spirit, 
the  Christian  belongs  to  Christ,  and  in  so  far  all  is 
finished  and  completed  in  his  salvation ;  but  as  re- 
gards his  nature,  he  belongs  to  the  world,  and  in  so 
far  he  awaits  the  general  end  of  that  world,  and  a 
general  resurrection  with  that  world. 

9.  "The  intercourse  and  companionship  of  the 
Lord,  after  His  resurrection,  with  His  disciples,  dui^ 
ing  the  forty  days  of  joy,  bore  manifestly  a  different 
character  from  what  they  did  before  His  death. 
Through  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  glorification 
of  His  body  had  begun  (the  transformation  of  His 
body  was  completed); — for,  although  His  resurrec- 
tion-body bore  the  marks  of  the  wounds,  showing  it 
to  be  the  same  body,  it  was  no  more  subject  to  the 
bounds  and  laws  of  the  bodily  existence,  as  before." 
Lisco.  For  the  historic  certainty  of  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  see  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Ullmann  :  What  does  the 
instituti^yn,  of  the  Christian  Church  through  one  who 
had  been  crucified  presuppose  ?  (Studien  und  Kriti- 
ken,  1882) ;  Lange's  Zeben  Jem,  ii.  3,  p.  1738.  Ac- 
cording to  one  explanation  of  the  negative  criticisni 
of  modern  unbelief,  Jesus  was  only  apparently  dead 
(Paulus);  according  to  the  other,  the  resurrectioii 
was  an  illusion  (Strauss).  When  the  two  are  com 
bined,  thev  are  self-destructive. 
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HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

CTpoii  THE  ENTIRE  CHAPTER. — The  risen  Saviour 
IB  the  eternal  King,  the  fundamental  thought  of  this 
whole  Easter  history.  We  see  from  it :  1.  How  the 
storms  of  earth  and  the  angels  of  heaven  serve  Hun ; 
2.  how  neither  Jewish  seals  nor  Roman  anus  are  any 
hindrance  in  His  way;  8.  how  He  annihilates  the 
spite*  of  His  foes,  and  the  anguish  of  His  friends, 
by  His  resurrection  ;  4.  how  He  moves  along,  elevat- 
ed above  the  slanderous  reports  of  foes,  and  the  de- 
sponding apprehension  of  the  disciples ;  6.  how  un- 
bounded is  His  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  6.  how 
He  is  able  to  despatch,  in  the  glory  of  the  Trinity, 
His  servants  into  all  the  world,  with  the  message  of 
salvation ;  1.  how  sure,  even  at  the  beginning.  He  is 
of  the  homage  of  all  the  world  ;  8.  how  He  is  able, 
,  notwithstanding  His  approaching  departure,  to  assure 
His  own  of  His  protecting,  ever-abiding  presence,  as 
their  consolation  and  their  peace. 

Upon  this  particular  Section. — The  morning 
of  the  resurrection-day.  1.  The  morniug-dawn ;  or, 
the  victory  of  light  over  darlcness :  the  earthquake 
and  the  angels ;  the  petrified  guards  and  the  open 
grave ;  the  search  for  the  Crucified — the  message 
concerning  the  risen  Lord ;  the  fear  and  the  great 
joy.  2.  The  sunrise :  Christ's  manifestation ;  the 
greeting ;  the  adoration ;  the  commission. — The  judg- 
ment of  God,  as  revealed  by  the  gra^ve  of  Christ,  com- 
pared with  the  world's  judgment :  1.  The  Sabbath  of 
the  law  is  passed  ;  the  Sunday  of  spiritual  freedom 
breaks.  2.  The  earth  shudders ;  heaven,  with  its 
angels,  is  manifested.  3.  The  stone,  with  the  seal 
of  authority  broken,  is  rolled  away ;  the  herald  of  the 
risen  Saviour  sits  triumphant  upon  the  stone.  4.  The 
armed  guards  lie  powerless ;  women  become  heroines, 
and  the  messengers  of  the  risen  Eedeemer.  5.  Ju- 
dsea  is  deposed  of  its  dignity  ;  Christ  selects  Galilee 
as  the  scene  where  He  will  unfold  His  glory.  6.  The 
compact  of  darkness  is  destroyed ;  Christ,  the  Risen, 
salutes  His  own. — The  gradual  unfolding,  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  message  of  the  resurrection,  is  a  type 
of  its  glory. — The  ghostlike  stillness  in  which  Christ's 
resurrection  is  revealed,  is  prophetic  and  characteris- 
tic of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  Christian  world. — 
The  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence,  in  its  gentle, 
heavenly  manifestation.  — .The  resurrection-morning 
the  end  of  the  old  Sabbath  :  1.  The  creation  becomes 
spiritual,  a  spiritual  world ;  2.  the  rest  becomes  a 
festival ;  3.  the  law  becomes  life. — Easter,  the  great 
Sunday,  ever  returning  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
eternal  Easter. — The  way  to  the  grave  of  Jesus :  1. 
The  road  thither :  the  visible  grief  (to  anoint  the 
Lorrl) ;  the  secret  hope  (to  see  the  grave) ;  the  great 
experience — the  stone,  the  angel,  etc.  2.  The  return  : 
fear  and  great  joy ;  the  salutation  of  Jesua ;  the 
commission. — The  Mary  of  Christmas,  and  the  two 
Marys  of  Easter ;  or,  woman's  share  in  the  great 
works  of  God. — First  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  or,  Christ 
risen  for  the  pardoned  sinner. — The  grave  of  Christ 
transforms  our  graves. — The  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
an  invisible  mystery,  renderfed  glorious  by  visible 
signs :  1.  The  invisible  working  of  omnipotence,  and 
Its  visible  action ;  2.  the  invisible  entrance  into  ex 
Istence  of  the  new  hfe  of  Christ,  and  the  visible  earth 
guake  (the  birth-pangs  of  earth);  3.  the  invisible 
(ntrance  of  the  heavenly  King  into  His  spiritual  kmg- 
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dom,  and  the  unseen  spirit-messenger ;  4.  the  invisi 
ble  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  tht 
visible  guards  (the  servants  of  that  kingdom)  as  dead 
men ;  5.  the  invisible,  new,  victorious  kingdom  of 
Jesus,  and  the  beginning  of  its  revelation. — The  angtf 
from  heaven ;  or,  from  heaven  the  decision  comes  • 
1.  Help  in  need;  2.  the  unsolving  of  the  diflSculty 
3.  the  turning-point  of  history ;  4.  the  change  of  thi 
old  ;  5.  the  glorious  issue  of  a  remarkable  guidance. 
— The  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,  a  representatioi 
of  Christ's  victory :  1.  In  its  full  extent, — over  th« 
Gentile  world  and  the  Jewish  world  (soldiers  and  tbi 
ofiicial  seal) ; — over  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  2.  (n 
its  fullest  completion, — seated  in  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  triumph. — The  angel's  raiment,  the  Sunday 
ornament  and  attire  m  which  the  Easter  festival  is 
celebrated. — The  twofold  effect  of  Christ's  resurreo' 
tion  :  1.  The  old  heroes  tremble  and  are  impottnt, 
the  desponding  become  heroic ;  2.  the  living  become 
as  dead,  and  those  who  had  been  as  dead  become 
alive. — Fear  not  ye  !  And  why  not  ?  1.  Because 
they  seek  Jesus  ;  2.  because  He  is  not  in  the  grave, 
but  is  risen ;  8.  because  the  view  of  Himself  awaits 
you. — Jesus  the  crucified,  is  the  risen  Saviour's  title 
of  honor  in  heaven  and  on  earth. — He  is  risen,  as  He 
said;  or.  Love  is  stronger  than  death  ;  or.  This  great 
fulfilment  is  a  pledge  for  all  Christ's  promises. — And 
ye,  too,  shall  rise,  as  He  has  said. —  Come,  see  the 
place.  The  disciples'  view  of  the  empty  grave  of 
Jesus:  1.  The  beginning  of  the  certainty  of  the  res- 
urrection ;  2.  the  beginning  of  the  Christian's  bless- 
edness ;  S.  the  beginning  of  the  world's  end. — The 
empty  grave,  and  the  empty  graves. — Go  quickly; 
or,  whosoever  has  discovered  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  must  go  and  make  it  known, — All  Christians 
are  evangelists. — The  union  of  fear  and  great  joy: 
1.  That  fear,  which  must  burst  into  joy ;  2.  that  joy, 
which  must  be  rooted  in  fear. — They  ran.  The  res- 
urrection ends  the  old  race,  and  begins  a  new  race. — 
The  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord :  1.  What  it  presup- 
poses :  ATid  as  they  went,  2.  How  it  proceeds  :*  a  meet- 
ing, a  greeting :  All  hail !  3.  What  it  effects  :  And  they 
came,  etc.  (ver.  9).  4.  What  it  enjoins  :  Go,  tell,  etc. 
(ver.  10). — The  relation  of  the  Risen  One  to  His  peo- 
ple :  1.  The  old :  they  search  and  find  one  anothe', 
in  faith  and  love.  2.  A  new :  they  worship  Him ; 
He  calls  them  His  brethren. — Joseph's  history  is  in 
this  case  fulfilled  :  he  was  sold  by  the  sons  of  Israel, 
and  yet  revealed  himself  in  his  princely  majesty  to 
his  brethren. — The  repeated  command  to  depart  to 
Galilee, — its  import  [see  above). — The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  the  most  certain  fact  of  history :  1.  It  proves 
itself;  2.  hence  it  is  proven  by  the  strongest  proofs ; 
3.  hence  the  proof  is  for  our  faith  (our  love  and  hope). 
— The  resurrection,  the  fulfilling  of  the  hfe  of  Jesua : 
1.  The  wonder  of  wonders ;  2.  the  salvation  of  salva- 
tion ;  3.  the  life  of  Hfe ;  4.  the  heaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Starke  : — From  Zeisius :  An  earthquake  occurs 
when  Christ  dies  upon  the  cross,  an  earthquake  oc- 
curs when  He  rises  again,  to  testify  unto  the  majestic 
power  both  of  His  victorious  death  and  resurrection. 
— Christ's  glorified  body,  the  great  stone  could  not 
restrain. — Oh,  cunning  Reason !  how  silly  art  thou 
in  spiritual  and  divine  things  ! — Oanstein :  If  we  find 
no  lielp  on  earth  to  overcome  hindrances  in  the  path 
of  duty,  help  will  be  sent  us  from  heaven. — We  shall 
live  with  Him.     Where  the  Head  is,  there  are  thf 


*  [In  German  :   Wie  sie  vor  Bich  geM,  which  the  E(^nt 
edition  renders :  How  it  arUicip  jtee  itse/f.'—P.  S.] 
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members. — 2  Thess.  i.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  1 3. — Nova  Bibl 
Tub. :  Behold,  how  glorious,  etc.  So  glorious  shall 
be  our  resurrection. — As  glorious  and  consoling  as 
Christ's  resurrection  is  to  the  godly,  so  fearful  ia  it  to 
the  godless. — Quesnel:  God  knows  how  at  once  to 
console  His  own,  and  to  terrify  the  wicked,  Ex.  xiv. 
24r. — JCzither^s  margin :  Fear  not  ye^  fear  not  ye  ;  be 
joyful  and  consoled. — Zeisius :  Fearful  as  the  holy 
a  ngels  are  unto  the  unholy,  just  so  comforting  are 
they  unto  the  godly,  as  companions,  in  the  approach- 
ing glory.  —  Canstein :  The  servants  of  the  word 
should  exercise  the  office  of  comforting  angels,  or 
God's  messengers  of  consolation,  unto  the  anguished. 
— Bibl.  Wirt. :  As  the  woman  was  the  first  to  sin, 
BO  have  women  been  the  first  to  reaUze  Christ's  pur- 
chased righteousness. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  The  joyful 
message  of  the  resurrection,  and  its  fruits,  are  not 
for  coarse,  worldly  hearts,  but  for  longing  disciples. 
—Those  who  have  really  experienced  the  joy  pro- 
duced by  the  resurrection,  are  anxious  to  impart  that 
joy  to  others. — Jesus  comes  to  meet  us  when  we  seek 
Him. — My  brethren.  A  designation  dating  from  the 
resurrection,  Heb.  ii.  12.  For  the  disciples,  it  indi- 
cates something  great  and  most  consolatory. — Joseph 
a  type  of  this.  Gen.  xlv.  4. — The  world  boasts  always 
of  its  high  titles  ;  but  we,  who  are  Christ's,  have  the 
highest,  we  are  caUed  His  brethren. — We  are  heart- 
ily to  forgive  those  who  have  not  deserved  well  of 
us. 

Gossner  : — It  gleams  and  flashes  once  more.  Be- 
fore, all  was  dark  and  sad ;  but  now  again  the  rays 
of  crucified  truth  appear,  and  they  illuminate  ever 
more  and  more  gloriously. 

JUsco : — The  women  hear  first  that  Jesus  is  risen. 
Then  they  see  the  empty  grave,  ver.  6.  Finally,  they 
see,  feel,  and  speak  to  Jesus,  ver.  9. — The  certainty 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  1-8.  Its  impor- 
tance, 1  Cor.  XV.  12 :  1.  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  2.  that  His  death  is  an  offering  for  us ;  8. 
the  ground  for  our  hope  of  a  resurrection.  By  His 
death,  all  the  preceding  testimonies  borne  unto  Him 
seem  to  be  proved  false ;  by  His  resurrection,  it  is 
proved  that  nothing  has  been  disproved.  His  resur- 
rection is  the  seal  of  our  redemption,  the  beginning 
of  His  glorification  and  exaltation. — The  Easter  fes- 
tival is  a  caU  to  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

Gerlach : — The  Lord's  body  now  a  different  body, 
and  yet  the  same :  1.  Free  from  all  the  bonds  of 
weakness,  of  suffering,  of  mortaUty.  2.  The  stigma- 
ta;  *  He  ate  and  drank  (though  He  needed  not  food). 
— The  Lord's  appearances,  and  all  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  arc  in  the  highest  degree  full  of  mean- 
ing and  importance.  The  women  see  the  angels  ;  the 
disciples  do  not.  Jesus  appears  to  the  Magdalene,  to 
Peter,  to  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  to  the  Elev- 
en ;  in  each  case,  with  the  most  tender  and  exact 
regard  for  the  state  of  each. — All  the  external  a  rev- 
elation of  the  internal.  So  shall  it  one  day  be  in  our 
resurrection. 

Heuhner : — The  awe  of  the  resurrection-morning. 
— Christ's  resurrection  the  type  of  our  own. — Every 


•  [In  German :  die  WundenTjiaale^  the  technical  term 
for  the  marks  or  tr;ices  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour, 
the  prints  of  the  nails  In  the  bauds,  etc.,  which  Thomas 
wished  to  handle,  before  submitting  to  the  belief  in  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  (John  xx.  25, 27).  They  are  here  referred 
to  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  our  Lord.  The 
Edinb.  edition  makes  here  another  ridiculous  and  incredible 
blunder  by  translating  this  familiar  German  expreseiun 
(composed  of  Wunden,  i.  e,  wounds.,  and  Maaie,  i.  e., 
moles):  meals  of  wonder,  as  if  the  text  spoke  of  Wunder- 
malilzeiten  I — P.  S.] 


morning  should  remind  us  of  the  coming  lesurrajtion 
— Came  Mary:  The  last  witnesses  by  the  grave  art 
the  first.  We  should  seek  God  early. — [liieger  .-J — 
They  considered  themselves  bound  to  anoint  Clinst ; 
but  Christ  must  and  wiU  anoint  them  with  the  Hoi) 
Spirit  and  with  power. — The  earthquake  a  type  of 
the  awful  convulsion  of  the  earth  at  the  last  daj 
and  the  general  resurrection. — The  angel  a  typ3  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  last  day. — Tha 
form  of  the  angel's  appearance.  Servants  as  thej 
are  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  their  office  is  to  intro- 
duce men  into  this  kingdom. — The  experiences  of  the 
guards,  presages  of  what  the  unbelieving  and  sinnera 
will  experience  at  the  last  day. — Fear  not  ye  I  The 
higher  spirit-world  is  the  Christian's  home. — To  seek 
Jesus  is  the  way  to  life.— Nothing  to  be  feared  on 
that  way. — The  Lord  is  risen.  The  angel-world  cries 
to  the  world  of  men,  and  all  believers  should  cry  tfl 
one  another  :  "  The  Lord  is  risen." — "  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?  HeU,  where  thy  victory?"  (1  Cor, 
XV.). —  Come  and  see:  a  summons  to  self-persuasion, 
— 'We  should  impart,  spread  abroad,  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection. — Our  beUef  in  the  future  Mfe  should 
thoroughly  permeate  our  earthly  hfe,  and  glorify  it 
— Christ's  resurrection  reunites  the  scattered  disci- 
ples.— Love  plans  for  eternity. — In  the  case  of  the 
women,  faith  went  first,  then  came  sight. — The  per- 
fect brotherhood  of  Christ,  a  fruit  of  God's  adoption. 
— Three  classes  of  topics  for  Easter:  1.  Such  in 
which  the  fact  itself  is  considered  ;  truth,  certainty, 
power  of  the  resurrection.  2.  Such  in  which  Christ's 
resurrection  is  made  to  introduce  a  discourse  upon 
our  own ;  e.  g.,  the  resurrection,  the  festival  of  our 
immortality.  3.  Such  in  which  faith  on  Christ  iu 
general  is  handled  ;  e.  g.,  faith  upon  a  living  Christ. 
— Braune :  The  essence*  of  Christianity  is  bound  up 
with  the  cross,  but  its  form  and  manifestation  with 
the  resurrection. — The  Church  has  been  founded  by 
the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. — The 
Apostles  designate  themselves,  with  pecuhar  pleasure, 
the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection. — As  the  beginning 
of  every  life  is  hidden,  so  is  the  beginning  of  the  life 
of  the  risen  Lord  hidden  in  mysterious  darkness, 
Acts  ii.  21. — Jesus  has  not  simply  taught  the  resur- 
rection ;  He  is  the  resurrection. — What  caused  the 
guards  dismay,  freed  the  women  of  anxiety. — With 
every  advancing  step,  the  path  of  eternal  truth  bright- 
ens.— The  fear  of  the  women  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  guards. — To  My  brethren :  first  He  named 
them  disciples.,  then  friends,  then  little  children  ;  now, 
brethren. 

From  Sermons. 

Meinhard: — The  Christian  feast  of  Easter  is  a 
festival  of  perfect  tranquillization  ;  1.  Because  it  dis- 
sipates all  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow  which  disturb 
our  peace  ;  2.  because  it  wakens  in  us  all  those  Lopes 
which  must  confirm  our  peace. — Christ's  resurrection 
was  the  impartation  of  hfe  unto  God's  holy  Church 
on  earth,  which  owes  to  His  resurrection :  1.  Its  ex- 
istence ;  2.  its  moral  life ;  3.  its  unceasing  continu- 
ance.— Thiess : — The  cross  illuminated  by  the  Easter 
sun. — Eanke:  —  A  clear  light  is  poured  over  the 
whole  hfe  of  Christ  by  His  resurrection.' —  Qaupp : — 
The  Easter  history  is  also  the  history  of  the  believing 

*  [Das  TFesen, -which  the  Edinb.  edition  mistranslates 
the  existence  {d<is  Sein,  Paseiu,  die  Eaistenz).  The  exist 
ence  of  Christianity  and  the  founding  of  the  Church  de- 
pends rather  on  the  resurrection,  as  is  expressly  stated  il 
the  sentence  Immediately  following. — P.  S.J 
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fonl. — Ahlfeld:  —  Jesus  lives,  and  I  with  Him. — 
OtM :  Easter  comfort  and  Easter  pleasure :  1.  The 
sanctity  of  our  graves  ;  2.  the  glory  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  3.  all  our  sins  forgotten. — Fetri :  Christ's  life, 
our  life.  Let  that  be  to-day  :  1.  Our  Easter  belief; 
2.  our  Easter  rejoicing. — Steinhofer  :  Life  from  the 
dead :  1.  In  the  Saviour ;  2.  in  His  people. — Mauien- 
berg :  The  Christian  by  his  Redeemer's  open  grave : 

1.  He  lays  his  care  in  that  grave  ;  2.  he  becomes  at 
that  spot  sure  of  his  salvation ;  3.  his  heart  is  filled 
with  rapture. — Brandt ;  Jesus  Christ  the  victorious 
prince.  We  may  consider  ;  1.  The  foes  He  has 
subdued  ;  2.  the  obstacles  He  has  overcome  ;  S.  the 
means  used  to  secure  this  victory ;  4.  its  results. — • 
Jesus,  the  risen  Saviour,  an  object  for  holy  contem- 
plation :  1.  See  the  counsel  of  hell  brought  to  nought 
by  Him ;  2.  see  the  method  of  the  divine  government 
glorified  by  Him';  3.  the  tears  of  true  love  dried ;  4. 
the  misery  of  this  earthly  life  transformed;  5.  the 
worlt  of  salvation  finished ;  6.  the  human  heart  filled 
with  the  powers  of  God. —  Geibel :  The  Lord's  resur- 
rection, considered  :  1.  Historically;  2.  in  its  neces- 
sity ;  3.  import ;  4.  and  immediate  results. — Fiekeiv- 
scher  :  What  should  the  grave  be  to  us  Christians, 
now  that  Jesus  is  risen  ?  1.  A  place  of  rest ;  2.  of 
peace ;  3.  of  hope ;  4.  of  transfiguration. — Rambach  : 
The  glorious  victory  of  the  risen  Saviour:  1.  Glori- 
ous considered  in  itself: — (a)  the  most  miraculous ; 
(6)  the  most  honoring ;  (c)  the  most  glorious  victory. 

2.  Glorious  in  its  efieots  :— (a)  a  victory  of  light  over 
darkness ;  (6)  of  grace  over  sin ;  (c)  of  life  over 
death. — Drdseke :  How  Easter  followed  Good  Friday : 
1.  As  God's  Amen ;  2.  as  men's  Hallelujah. — Sachse : 
— The  stone  rolled  away.  It  seems  to  us :  1.  The 
boundary-stone  of  blasphemy  against  God ;  2.  as  the 
monumental  stone  of  the  most  glorious  victory;  3.  as 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  buUding  of  Christ's 
Church. — Fr.  Strauss :  A  long,  sacred  history  is  to- 
day presented  to  us,  the  history  of  the  Easter  festi- 


val :  1.  The  long-continued  preparation ;  2.  the  glo 
rious  manifestation :  3.  the  continual  development 
4.  the  future  consummation  in  heaven. — Alt:  Tht 
new  life  to  which  Easter  summons. — Liebner :  How 
we  should  enter  the  companionship,  and  follow  tn« 
example,  of  the  early  witnesses  unto  the  resurrection,, 
— Shultz  :  The  verities  of  our  faith,  unto  which  th« 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  bears  a  certain  and  irresist- 
ible  tendency :  1.  That  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  livmg 
God ;  2.  that  a  perfect  atonement  has  been  presented 
to  God  for  us,  in  the  Lord's  death  ;  3.  that  our  soul 
is  immortal ;  4.  that  our  bodies  also  will  rise. — All 
the  difiioulties  in  Christ's  Ufe  are  resolved  by  His  res- 
urrection. —  Heidenreich  :  What  a  friendly  dawn 
broke  upon  redeemed  and  blessed  humanity  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  ! — Schleierinarher :  How 
the  consciousness  of  the  imperishable  orercomes  the 

pain  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  perishable The  life 

of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  a  glorious  type  of  our 
new  life. — Oanstein :  The  joy  of  the  Easter  morning 
in  the  future  world :  1.  What  shall  it  be?  2.  who 
shall  enjoy  it?— i^.  A.  Wolf:  The  true  Christian, 
upon  the  festival  of  the  resurrection,  looks  back  as 
gratefully  unto  the  past,  as  he  gazes  joyfully  into  the 
future. — Three  stages  in  the  spiritual  life  are  to  b( 
observed  in  the  history  of  those  to  whom  the  risen 
Redeemer  became  the  closest  friend :  1.  A  sadness, 
which  seeks  Jesus ;  2.  a  hope,  which  springs  up  at 
the  first  intimation  of  His  presence ;  3.  the  joyful 
certainty,  to  have  found  and  recognized  the  Redeem- 
er.— Tzschirner  :  The  sufferings  of  time  in  the  light 
of  eternal  glory. — Death,  the  new  birth  into  a  new 
life. — Genzken :  The  path  of  faith  in  the  risen  Sa^ 
viour. — Markeineke :  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  thf 
main  pillar  of  our  salvation. — Theremin:  Christ'f 
resurrection  should  awaken  us  to  repentance. — Nie 
rrtann :  The  belief  in  the  new  world  of  immortal 
ity  which  opened  unto  us  in  the  Lord's  resurrca 
tion. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JUDAISM,  AND  ITS  TALE;    OR,   THE  IMPOTENT  END  OF  THE  OLD   WORLD. 


11  Now  when  [as]  they 

12  the  city,  and  shewed  unto 
when    they   [the  high-priests 


Ohaptee  XXVIII.  11-15. 

the  women]  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch  came  intu 

"told] '  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done.     And 

were  assembled   with   the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,' 

13  they  gave"  large   [much]^  money  unto  the  soldiers,  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came 

14  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,* 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you  [make  you  secure,  free  of  care  or  danger,  vft-at 

15  ajxipiixvov^  TToirjao^evY  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught :  and 
this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day  \i.  «.,  the  time  of  the  com- 
position  of  this  Gospel]. 

1  Yer.  11.  -[Comp.  Critical  Note  No.  6  on  oh.  xxviii.  8.    Others  prefer  reparted  to.—T.  8.] 

1  Yer.  12. [Or  more  literally :   having  assembled  .  .  .  and  taken  counsel,  (TWax^^VT^s  Ka\  Xa^ivns 

Bo  Conan't  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  UnloD.— P.  8.] 

s  Yer.  12. [Wiclif,  8crivener,  Conant.  etc.,  render  apyvpia  iKa.vd^  m/uch  money,  Instead  of  large  money,  which  date/ 

(rem  Tyndale  Ooverda'le,  Oranmer,  etc.    The  Ehemish  N.  T.  has:  a  large  svm  of  money.    De  Wette,  Lange,  and  Ewald 
-tieltVah  Oeid;  Luther:  Oeld'a  genug ;  van  Ess  and  other  German  Versions;  viel  Geld.—V.  S.] 
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*  Ter.  14— [Or  :  1>6  b&me  witness  ofbcforfi,  the  governor;  an  official  or  Judicial  hearing  is  Intended;  comp.  fcrft  sinllfr 
me  of  ^irl  Acts  xxiv.  19,  20;  xxv.  9, 12,  26;  xxvi.  2;  1  Oor.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  19;  yi.  18.  But  compare  tlie  remaiSg  of  Di 
Cange  in  tlie  Exeg.  Notes.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  read :  ^olv  aKovaQn  rovro  inrh  (instead  of  ^tt\)  rov  rjyefA^PO^^ 
if  this  shaU  Se  heard  by  the  governor,  following  the  Vatican  Codex  (B.),  Codex  Beza  (D.),  and  the  oldest  Versions  (lialf 
•nd  Vulgaia :  »i  hoc  audiium  fuerit  a  prceside).  But  Meyer  and  Lange  regard  this  as  a  mistaken  explanation  of  e'  tt  i 
which  is  sustained  by  the  majority  of  authorities.  Conant,  in  his  Version,  adopts  the  reading  vir6,  hut  the  N.  T.  of  the 
Am.  Bible  Union,  which  otherwise  follows  his  Version  closely,  has  here:  ^'before  the  governor.*'  Scrivener  takes  no  D> 
tice  of  this  verse. — P.  S.] 

^  Ver.  14.— [Lange :  sorgevfrei,  free  of  care;  Meyer:  sorgenfrei  im  objectlven  Binne,  i.  e.,fre>i  von  Oefahr  tmd 
Plackereien;  Tyndale  1. :  make  you  safe;  Coverdale;  ye  shaU  be  safe;  Tyndale  2.,  Cranmer,  Genevan  Bible,  Scrive- 
ner: sa/veyou  harrnlef<s;  Bishops'  B.,  very  improperly:  make  yvu  careless;  Conant  and  others  :  make  you  secure. — P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  16.— Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [not  in  his  edition  of  1859]  add  rifiipas  (day)  after  t  ij  s  oiifi.fpov^ 
which  is  supported  by  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  al.  [Tischendorf,  in  the  edition  of  1S69,  says :  "T)ix4pa  ubi  a  paucis  tantrnn 
tesHbus  pr(Pi)etur,potiuH  iUatwm  guam  veru-m  esse  statuendwm  es(,"  but  the  fact  that  Matthew  in  two  other  passages 
(xi.  23;  xxvii.  8)  uses  a-r]^€pov  without  rjixepa  makes  the  insertion  in  this  case  less  probable  than  the  omission.  Meyei 
ftnd  Alford  likewise  defend  it  here. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITIOAL. 

Ver.  11.  As  they  were  going. — The  Evangel- 
ist does  not  seek  to  show  that  the  soldiers  arrived  in 
the  city  before  the  women,  but  only  that,  contempo- 
raneously, a  second  account  reached  the  city, — that 
one  message  was  borne  to  the  friends,  and  another  to 
the  enemies. 

Ver.  12.  And  had  taken  counsel. — This  is  the 
last  session  of  the  Sanhedrin,  so  exacting  of  rever- 
ence, which  is  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  its  last  de- 
cision. It  is  a  very  significant  transaction,  which 
gives  us  a  perfect  revelation,  prospectively,  of  the 
post^Christian,  unbelieving  Judaism.  Some  have 
considered  this  very  disgraceful  decision  of  the  coun- 
cil to  be  improbable.  But,  standing  as  they  did  upon 
the  brink  of  moral  destruction  and  condemnation, 
this  improbability  becomes  the  most  awful  reality. 
Still,  we  are  not  compelled  by  our  text  to  beUeve  that 
they  held  the  meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bribing  the  guards :  that  was  merely  a  result  of  their 
council,  and  of  their  deliberations.  Probably  the 
matter  was  handed  over  to  a  commission,  to  be  ex- 
amined into  and  disposed  of;  that  is,  the  council  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  agreeing 
secretly  with  their  designs. 

Much  money. — Increased  bribes,  as  compared 
with  the  former  bribery,  that  of  Judas :  1.  The  bribe- 
ry in  this  case  was  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  2.  The  bribery  by  means  of  large 
Bums  of  money,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  thirty 
pieces  which  Judas  received.  3.  The  bribery  of  poor 
Gentiles,  and  these  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  seduced 
into  a  breach  of  discipline  and  into  lies,  which  might 
have  cost  their  lives ;  and  with  this  were  connected 
self-humiliation  and  self-abandonment  on  the  part  of 
the  Sanhedrin  before  these  very  Gentiles.  4.  The 
formal  resolution,  which  was  aimed,  though  indirect- 
ly, at  the  corruption  of  the  soldiers,  was  the  cul- 
mination of  that  guilt  to  which  they  had  subjected 
themselves  in  accepting  the  willing  and  volunteered 
treachery  of  Judas.  The  whole  account  expresses 
distinctly  the  extreme  and  painful  embarrassment  of 
the  chief  council.  They  imagined  that  by  means  of 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  they  had  freed  themselves  of 
Judas;  but  now  they  begin  first  to  experience  the 
far  greater  danger  to  which  the  crucified  and  buried 
Baviour  exposed  them. 

Ver.  13.  Stole  Him  away  while  we  slept. — 
In  adihtion  to  all  the  judgments  of  impotency,  embar- 
rassment, and  rejection,  they  are  now  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  stupidity.  The  soldiers  are  to  have 
been  asleep,  and  yet  to  have  seen  thieves,  and  known 
Jiat  they  were  disejnlesl     Grotius:  ri  aiiTOKaraKoi- 


Tov,  [This  Satanic  lie  carries  its  condemnation  on 
the  face.  If  the  soldiers  were  asleep,  they  could 
not  discover  the  thieves,  nor  would  they  have  pro- 
claimed their  military  crime ;  if  they,  or  even  a  few 
of  them,  were  awake,  they  ought  to  have  prevented 
the  theft ;  it  is  very  improbable  that  all  the  soldiers 
should  have  been  asleep  at  once ;  it  is  equally  im. 
probable  that  a  few  timid  disciples  should  attempt  to 
steal  their  Master's  body  from  a  grave  closed  by  a 
stone,  ofiicially  sealed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  nor 
could  they  do  it  without  awakening  the  guard,  if 
asleep.  But  all  these  improbabilities  are  by  no  means 
an  argument  against  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative : 
for,  if  men  obstinately  refuse  to  believe  the  truth, 
"  God  sends  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,"  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  With  this  agrees  the 
old  heathen  adage :  "  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy 
they  first  make  mad," — which  is  constantly  exempli 
fied  in  history.  Infatuation  is  a  divine  judgment, 
and  the  consequence  of  desertion  by  God.  Among 
the  Jews  this  lie  finds  credence  to  this  day,  as  it  did 
at  the  tune  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, and  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertul- 
lian.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  14.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's 
ears.— Coram  procuratore.  Meyer,  foUowmg  Eras- 
mus, interprets  this  in  a  judicial  sense :  When  an  ex- 
amination shall  be  held  before  Pilate.*  But  in  that 
case,  the  mediation  would  come  too  late,  because 
Pilate,  according  to  military  discipline,  must  have  in- 
flicted the  penalty,  if  such  a  criminal  violation  of  duty 
had  been  openly  acknowledged.  Accordingly,  most 
commentators  interpret,  When  this  rumor  shall  reach 
the  governor,  be  repeated  unto  him.  Then  the 
danger  became  imminent ;  but,  according  to  this  as- 
surance, it  would  have  been  already  removed. — This 
was  undoubtedly  an  excuse  highly  dangerous  for  the 
soldiers  {see  Acts  xii.  19),  and  the  high-priests  could 
by  no  means  be  sure  of  the  result,  although  thoy 
might  be  ready  to  give  to  the  avaricious  and  corrupt 
Pilate  a  large  bribe.  The  hierarchical  spirit,  which 
here  reaches  its  climax,  uses  the  Roman  soldiers 
merely  as  tools  to  effect  its  own  ends,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously employed  Judas ;  and  was  again  fuUy  pre- 
pared to  let  the  despised  instruments  perish,  when 
the  work  was  finished. — We  will  persuade  him, 
T! ila oixev.  An  ironical  euphemism,  indicating  the 
means  of  persuasion.  This  was  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  keep  the  soldiers  free  of  care  and  dan- 
ger. 

Ver.  15.  This  saying,  i  h6-yoi  o utos. —Thii 

*  [Erasmus :  Si  res  apud  ilium  judicem  agatur.    B> 
also  AJlbrd.    Comp.  my  Critical  Hote  iSo.  4  above.— P.  B.J 
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does  not  refer  to  the  entire  account  (Grotius,  Paulus), 
but  to  the  lying  statement  (ver.  13),  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed by  theee  soldiers,  that  the  body  of  Je&ua  had  been 
stolen  by  His  disciples  (de  Wette,  Meyer).  Upon 
the  doubts  regarding  the  narrative  itself,  which  Stroth 
maintaii  ed  to  be  an  interpolation,  consult  de  Wette 
and  Mejer.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  truth  of 
the  passage,  are  Paulus,  Strauss,  Weisse,  Meyer  ; 
among  the  supporters,  Hug,  Kuinoel,  Hoffmann, 
Erabbe,  Ebrard,  etc.  Olshausen  adopts  a  modified 
view,  that  the  Sanhedrin  did  not  act  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, bat  that  Calaphas  arranged  the  matter  privately. 
The  most  plausible  arguments  which  de  Wette  brings 
forward  against  the  credibiUty  of  the  narrative,  were 
already  disposed  of  in  the  ^xegetical  Notes  on  ch. 
xxvii.  66  (p.  537).  The  objection  that  the  Sanhedrin, 
in  which  "  sat  men  like  Gamaliel,"  could  not  have  so 
lost  its  sense  of  duty  and  dignity  as  to  adopt  so  un- 
worthy a  resolution,  rests  entirely  upon  a  subjective 
view  of  the  worthiness  of  the  council.*  We  have  al- 
ready learned  from  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  custom  to  employ  bad  means  to  efiect 
the  ends  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  deal  with  the  de- 
spised Gentiles  as  mere  tools,  who  were  to  be  used 
and  then  treated  with  contempt.  The  existence  of 
this  saying  among  the  Jews  is  acknowledged.  See 
the  quotations  which  Grotius  gives  out  of  Justin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  spread  the 
report  among  the  people  by  appointed  messengers; 
and  also  out  of  TertuUian.  The  Talmudic  tract, 
Toledoth  Jeschu.^  That  the  Evangelist  has  here 
communicated  to  us  the  prototype  of  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Christ-hating  Judaism,  is  a  proof  of  his  deep 
insight  into  the  significance  of  the  facts,  and  a  testi- 
mony unto  the  consistent  character  of  his  Gospel. 


DOOTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Same  of  the  watch. — The  other  guards  appear 
to  have  been  so  overcome,  so  prostrated  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  resurrection,  as  to  have  recognized  the 
matter  as  settled,  the  attempt  of  the  chief  council  as 
futile,  and,  without  farther  delay,  to  have  returned  to 
their  mihtary  station.  Only  a  part  so  far  overcomes 
the  influence  as  to  go  and  give  a  report,  probably  in 
hopes  of  having  a  reward  promised  to  them,  and 
ready  to  be  bribed.  Those  mercenary  soldiers  are  a 
type  of  all  "  trencher-soldiers,"  who  must  supply  the 
hierarchy  with  power  to  compensate  for  their  want 
of  spiritual  might.  The  nobler  soldier,  like  the  in- 
dependent state,  will  not  allow  it  even  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  yield  himself  up  as  a  tool  to  the  hierarchy. 

2.  The  intensified  heathenism  of  the  disbeheving 
Judaism  begins  with  disbelief  regarding  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  and  adopts  at  once  a,  characteristic 
irait  of  heathenism,  by  forming  a  dark  tradition. 
But  the  myth  of  the  chief  council  is  worse  than  the 
myths  of  heathenism.  The  latter,  according  to  their 
bright  side,  point  to  Christ ;  but  the  he  of  the  San- 
hedrin forma  the  dark  contrast  to  the  facts  of  light 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.     The  myths  of  the  heathen 

•  [Comp.  the  sharp  reply  of  Ebrard  to  this  objection  of 
Btranss:  "What  pious  and  conscientious  men  the  banhe- 
irists  all  at  once  become  under  the  magic  hands  of  Mr.  Dr. 
Strauss  1  All  the  scattered  Christians,  these  humble  und 
aulet  men,  must,  without  any  cause  whatever,  have  devised 
»na  believed  a  palpable  lie ;  but  the  murderers  of  Jesus 
were  altogether  too  good  to  devise  for  the  Eoman  soldiers  a 
hlsehood  that  had  become  for  them  a  necessity  1   — F.  S.J 

t  fThis  took  gives  an  expansion  of  this  lie  of  the  Jews.— 
P8.i 


world  are  the  seed  of  its  culture ;  *  the  lying  myth  d 
unbeheving  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  its  obduracy. 

3.  Matthew,  with  prophetic  spirit,  has  preserved 
this  fact,  the  immistakable  germ  from  which  fipr,',,g 
the  Talmud,  along  with  which  Judaism,  that  held  m 
the  Old  Testament  fast  by  the  path  of  faith  and  re- 
pelled all  the  myths  of  the  heathen  world,  now  mani- 
fests itself  in  its  unbelief  as  the  most  intensified 
heathenism;  resorting  to  the  most  debased  of  all 
myths,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  evangehciJ 
history  by  a  false  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
false  traditions  concerning  facts  of  Gospel  history, 
and  by  a  perversion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  legaUsm  and  formalism.  Hence  it  is, 
that  in  the  following  section  this  type  of  the  Talmud 
is  succeeded  by  the  type  of  the  New  Testament. 

4.  It  is  indubitable  that  our  narrative  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  extreme  self-abasement  of  the  chief 
coimcU,  but  is  not  tlie  less  worthy  of  belief  This  is 
the  perfection  of  the  judgment  of  self-abandonment, 
under  which  the  council  had  flung  itself  Upon  the 
special  points  of  this  self-rejection,  see  the  Exegeti- 
CAL  Notes. 

5.  The  hierarchical  falsification  of  the  history  of 
the  resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  the  hierarchical 
and  antievangelical  falsifications  of  history.  The 
Ebionitic  Apocrypha,  the  donatio  ConstaTitim^  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  etc. 

6.  Christ's  resurrection,  according  to  God's  coun- 
sel, officially  announced  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
to  the  hierarchy ;  and  hence  the  evangelical  faith,  as 
beUef  in  the  resurrection,  is  independent  and  free. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKAOTICAL. 

Heathen  guards,  the  messengers  whom  God  had 
ordained  to  announce  the  resurrection  unto  the  chief 
council. — Despairing  sinners  (Judas,  the  guards),  the 
usual  preachers  of  repentance,  sent  unto  the  hypo- 
critical, hierarchical  powers. — The  unbelief  of  the 
chief  council  is  bold  enough  to  impart  its  own  obdu- 
racy to  affrighted  Gentile  hearts. — Money  and  bribe- 
ry, the  A  and  0.  (the  beginning  and  the  end)  of  the 
salvation  which  remained  with  the  council. — Bribery 
of  every  kind  is  the  principal  lever  of  all  antichristiau 
systems:  1.  Bribery  by  money,  2.  by  honors. — The 
utter  incertitude  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  clearly  manifest- 
ed by  their  last  decision. — The  perfect  overthrow 
which  moral  self-destruction  caused  to  follow  the 
supposed  triumph  of  their  faith. — The  imagination 
of  bhnded  spirits,  as  though  they  could  debase  the 
grandest  facts  of  heaven  into  the  meanest  stories 
(scandala)  of  earth. — The  fruitless  Kes,  which  are 
imagined  capable  of  converting  the  most  glorious 
facts  into  a  deceptive  myth. — The  criticism  passed  in 
the  dark  Jewish  lane,  upon  the  facts  of  Gospel  his- 
tory which  took  place  upon  the  broad,  open  highway 
of  the  world. — This  is  the  course  which  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Christian  truth  must  pursue,  because  of  the 
concealed  self-contradictions:  1.  They  imagine  the 
most  absurd  fables,  to  destroy  the  most  glorious 
miracle ;  2.  they  imagine  the  most  senseless  absurd- 
ity, to  destroy  what  is  full  of  meaning  and  clear  to 
the  soul ;  3.  they  imagine  what  is  mean,  wicked,  di* 
boUcal,  to  destroy  what  is  sacred. — The  latest  ciili- 
cism  in  the  Jewish  Tahnud,  and  the  Tahnud  in  tht 

♦  [In  German :  7>6?'  Sa^me  ihrer  Kultur,  which  th^ 
Edinb.  edition  turns  into"<A«  germ  of  its  worship,"  an  U 
Lange  had  written:  i/ires  Xultus.—F.  8.J 
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latest  works  of  criticism. — How  the  hierarchy  has 
corrupted  even  the  soldier's  honor. — Slander  sneaks 
along  in  its  impotent  path,  in  pursuit  of  the  Gospel 
rushing  along  its  winged  course :  1.  Slander  of  Christ ; 
2.  of  the  disciples ;  3.  of  early  Christendom ;  4.  of  the 
Reformation,  and  so  forth. — How  Judaism  and  heath- 
enism unite  to  oppose  Christianity. — How  the  hierar- 
chy leagues  with  the  dissolute  to  battle  against  the 
faith. — The  inhabitants  of  hell  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  heaven  has  been  built  up  by  the  devices 
of  hell. — God  allowed  the  work  of  shame  to  run  its 
wretched  course,  because  the  message  of  the  resur- 
rection was  not  intended  to  be  extended  in  the  form 
of  worldly,  but  of  heavenly  certainty,  by  heavenly 
agencies. — Powerless  as  are  such  attempts,  as  con- 
cerns the  Lord,  they  succeed  in  destroying  many 
souls. — Thus  has  the  Tahnud,  the  production  of  the 
legahstic  spirit  of  Judaism,  placed  itself  between  the 
poor  Jew  and  his  Christ,  as  a  ruinous  phantom.  So 
too  does  the  spirit  of  legahsm  endeavor  to  build  up  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  poor  Christian  and  his 
Christ. — It  is  only  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which 
can  overcome  the  enmity  to  the  Gospel. — The  more 
boldly  the  opposition  advances,  let  the  word  ring  out 
the  clearer. 

The  Present  Section  considered  in  connection 

with  the   following  evangelical  narrative. 

The  twofold  development  of  the  Old  Testament : 
1.  The  false  continuation  of  the  Talmud.  2.  The 
trae  continuation  in  the  New  Testament. — The  great 
revolution  in  the  Ufe  of  Christ:  1.  The  apparent  tri- 
umph of  His  foes  becomes  their  most  disgraceful  de- 
feat. 2.  The  apparent  defeat  of  the  Lord  becomes 
His  most  glorious  triumph. — The  grand  development 
of  Christianity  and  its  dark  counter-picture:  1.  The 
fleeing  soldiers,  the  heroic  women.  2.  The  great 
council,  and  its  decision ;  Christ  upon  the  mountain, 
and  His  sermon.  3.  The  empty  expectations  of 
Judaism,  and  the  actual  testimony  afforded  by  the 
Church  of  Christ. — -The  perfect  impotence  of  the  op- 
ponents, and  the  omnipotence  of  Christ  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth. 

Siarke: — Nova  Biil.  Tub.  .  As  divine  wisdom 
has  decreed,  unto  even  the  bitterest  foes  and  perse- 
cutors of  Jesus  must  the  truth  be  told  by  their  own 
beloved  confidantes. — The  world  takes  money,  and 


acts  as  she  is  taught,  against  her  better  knowl«dg< 
and  her  conscience,  1  Tim.  vi.  10 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  18 
— No  compacts  prevail  against  the  Lord. — The  devi 
seeks,  where  not  by  force  and  with  boldness,  still 
with  lies  and  blasphemy,  to  oppose  the  kingdom  and 
the  life  of  Christ. — Money  has  great  power,  but  thou 
and  thy  money  shaU  perish  together.  Acts  vBi.  20.— 
Manifest  Ues  require  no  refutation ;  they  refute  ihem- 
sebrea.—Quesnd :  What  a  misfortune,  that  a  man 
will  turn  to  hes  to  cover  his  sin,  rather  than  unto  r* 
peutance  for  forgiveness  ! — Zeisius :  The  lie,  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd,  is  beUeved  rather  than  the  truth, 
especially  by  the  low  and  godless  masses. — Murdef 
and  hes,  the  devil's  weapons,  John  viii.  44. 

Jjisco ; — Hate  and  wickedness  incite  Christ's  ene- 
mies to  bribe  the  soldiers ;  low  avarice  makes  them 
ready  to  free  themselves  from  the  crime  of  a  neglect 
of  duty  by  availing  themselves  of  a  convenient  lie. 

Heubner : — Contrast  between  this  account  and 
the  preceding :  1.  There  truth ;  here  lies.  2.  Then 
the  glorified  Hero  in  His  perfect  purity ;  here  tha 
terrified  priesthood,  affrighted  because  of  its  crime, 
3.  There,  among  the  disciples,  overmastering  joy  • 
here  anguishing  terror.  4.  There  willing,  unpaid 
servants  of  truth ;  here  bribed  servants  of  falsehood. 
— Injustice  brings  a  man  to  humihation,  shame,  be- 
fore the  instruments  of  his  sin :  he  resigns  himself  to 
them,  must  fear  them,  and  they  laugh  him  to  scorn. — 
Such  people  have  never  a  clean  mouth.  The  state 
of  things  might  have  been  learned  by  the  Apostles 
from  secret  friends  and  adherents  among  the  priests, 
from  several  persons,  perchance  from  converted  sol- 
diers. 

Braune : — As  the  friends  heard  from  their  own, 
so  the  foes  from  their  own,  the  news  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.— What  revelation  will  be  made  on  the  day  of 
judgment*  of  what  money  can  effect ! — Lies  find  ad 
mission,  but  they  flee  before  the  truth.  Let  no  one, 
accordingly,  be  afirighted  for  what  men  can  do ;  th« 
Lord's  counsel  stands  fast. — But  let  no  one  imagine 
that  he  must  take  in  hand  to  destroy  the  attempts 
of  another ;  leave  that  to  the  Lord. 


*  [The  Edinb.  edition  mistranslates  "  every  day  we  see," 
etc;  mistaking  the  G-erman:  j?ener  Tag  (remember:  Diet 
irm,  dies  ilia)  Soijeder  2'ag.—F.  S.| 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  OMNIPOTENT  RULE,  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST,  IN  HEAVEN  AND  IN  EARTR 


Chaptee  XXVIII.  16-20. 
(Mark  xvi.  15-18;  Luke  xxiv.  44-49.) 

.6  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Gahlee,  into  a  [the,  to]  mountain  whers 
17  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him:'  but 
,18  some  doubted  [hesitated].''  And  Jesus  came  [drew  near]  and  spake  unto  them,  saying 
19  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  [iv]  heaven  and  in  [on.  em]  earth.  Go  ye  therefore, 
i^nd  teach  [make  disciples  of,  or  disciple,  christianize,  fj.a6r]Teva-aTe]  *  all  [the,  ra]  nations 
baptizing'  them  in  the  name  [into  the  name,  e«  to  ovofxa]^  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
M  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Teaching  [SiSao-KovTes]  them  to  observe  all  things  whar.so 
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ever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  [all  the  days,  every  day, 
TTcto-tts  Ta9  rjfxipas]j  even  unto  the  end  [ecos  r^s  (ruvTiXeias]  of  the  world  [tov  atwi/os]. 
Amen.® 


'  Ver.  17.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  Vulgate,  Chrysostoin,  and  Augustine  omit  ahrip^  and  so  Lacbmann  AnC 
riscbendorf  [not  in  the  large  edition  of  1859,  where  he  retains  it  with  a  majority  of  uncial  MSS.].    Some  cursive  MS3.  read 

2  Ver.  17.— [Grotius,  Doddridge,  Newcome,  Yritzsche,  Scrivener  translate  ^SitfTairay:  Tiad  doubted^  taking  the 
Greek  aorlst  as  a  Latin  pluperfect.  So  also  the  French  translations  of  Martin  and  Osterwald:  avai&nt  douU.  But  this  1» 
innecessary,  and  grammatically  impossible  after  wpoffeKvw^ffav.  Matthew  does  not  say  -trdvTes  TrpoafK^prfcrav 
and  the  doubt  may  be  referred  (with  de  Wette  and  liange)  to  the  act  of  worship,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection. 
See  Eaaeg.  Notes.  But  eveo  if  all  disciples  fell  down  before  the  risen  Lord,  some  (not  t^i  the  eleven,  after  the  two  appear- 
ances in  Jerusalem,  John  xx.,  but  of  the  seventy  or  of  the  five  thousand  to  whom  Christ  appeared,  1  Cor.  xv,  6)  may  have 
done  so  with  the  honest  scepticism  of  Thomas,  being  very  anxious,  but  hardly  able  as  yet  to  realize  such  a  stupendous 
miracle.  Hence  there  is  no  necessity,  as  there  is  no  critical  authority,  for  Beza^s  cojjecture,  substituting  o  u  5  €  for  o  t  5  ^ 
-P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  19. — The  particle  oZv  {therefore)  is  wanting  in  all  uncial  MSS.  [This  is  not  quite  correct,  The  Vatican  Codex 
(B.),  both  in  the  edition  of  Angelo  Mai  and  of  Buttmann,  has  it,  as  well  as  some  ancient  patristic  quotations,  .^nd  hence 
Lacbmann  retains  it,  although  in  brackets.  Some  quotw  also  Cod.  Ephraemi  Syrl  (C)  in  its  favor,  but  this  Codex  as  pub- 
lislled  by  Tischendorf  breaks  oflE  in  this  chapter  with  ver.  14.  But  eleven  uncial  MSS,  (Codd.  Sinait.,  A.,  £.,  F.,  H.,  K.,  M., 
S.)  and  numerous  cursive  copies  omit  it,  and  so  do  the  editions  of  Griesbach,  Scliolz,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford.  But  altbougb 
It  is  difficult  to  defend  it  critically,  it  certainly  accords  with  the  sense.  For  the  slm-ilicaticn  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and 
His  elevation  to  the  right  hand  of  Almighty  power  is  the  foundation  of  tho  Church  and  of  the  authority  of  the  apostoUii 
ministry.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19. — [The  verb  fiaB7}T  e^/e  iv  (properly  an  Intransitive  verb :  to  be  a  pupil  to  one,  rivij  ch.  xxvii.  57  and 
among  the  classics,  but  in  the  N.  T.  used  also  transitively,  to  make  a  disciple  of,  rivd^  so  here.  Matt.  xiii.  52;  Acts  xiv 
21,=  /xaflTjray  Troieiv,  John  iv.  1),  is  more  comprehensive  than  S  iSdo'  Ke  iv,  ver.  20,  and  should  therefore  be  different- 
ly rendered  in  this  connection.  It  signifies  the  end,  the  participles  the  means.  The  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of 
Christ  or  converted  to  Him  by  two  means  chiefly,  viz.,  by  baptism  {^airr  i^ov  res)  and  by  religious  instruction  (5 1 
ZatTKOVT^s).  The  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  proposes:  make  disciples,  or  Christians  of  all  nations;  DoA 
dridge:  jTTOse^y^  ^which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  double  meaning);  Campbi^ll :  n-nvert;  Norton:  make  disci- 
ples froTn  all  nations  (^from  implies  &  iaXae  leBtviction) ;  Scrivener:  -make  disciples  of;  Conunt  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Ana. 
Bible  Union :  disciple  (in  the  sense :  to  coTwert,  to  cause  to  become  a  follower).  This  is  certainly  shorter  than  the  cir- 
cumlocution: to  make  disciples  of,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  popular.  Lange  has:  Machet  zu.  Jungern,  and  adds  in 
Buiall  type:  bekehret;  de  Wette  and  -Ewald :  hekehret.  Tbe  teach  of  the  Authorized  and  all  the  old^r  l-'nirlish  Versions 
(as  well  as  the  lehrei  of  Luther)  comes  from  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  the  Vulgata:  docete  .  .  .  bapiizantes  .  .  .  do- 
centea.—P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19.— The  reading :  &aTTTi<T  avr  €S  {Juwinff  baptised)  of  Codd.  B.,  D,,  instead  of  ^  atr  t  i^ovTes^  i&  wor- 
thy of  notice.    [Gomp.  the  translator's  foot-note  on  p.  557. — P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  19.— [The  preposition  ft's  with  the  accusative,  as  distinct  from  iv  oi'tJ^ari,  strictly  conveys  tbe  idea:  into 
t/ie  Gove/nant — union  and  fellowship  of  the  triune  God,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties  involved  in  it.  Tho  common 
Tersion  in  the  English  and  German  Bibles  and  baptismal  offices  arises  from  the  inaccurate  renderinsof  Cyprian  (Epist.  Ixxiil 
5)  and  of  the  Vulgata:  in  nomine  Fatris,  etc.,  instead  of  in  nomen.,  as  TertuUian  has  it  {De  Bapt  c.  13).  It  may  be  grao- 
matically  defended,  however,  by  ch.  xviii.  20 :  gathered  together  in  my  name,  els  rh  ovofia,  and  x.  41 :  in  the  name  qf 
aprophet^  els  ofof/.a  irpo<p7}Tov,  diKaiov^  fxadrjTOv, — the  meaning  of  els  being  here:  in  reference  to.  Lange  inge- 
niously combines  the  two  meanings :  in  the  cmthoHty  of,  and  into  the  communion  with,  the  holy  Trinity.  See  his  Exeg. 
Notes  and  my  additions ;  also  lAnge's  Doctrinal  Thoughts,  No.  6.— P.  8.] 

T  Ver.  20. — [Lit.  :  till  the  consu/mmation  of  the  (present)  aeon  (as  distinct  from  the  fnture  aeon  after  the  Advent  or  the 
Dever-endiug  world  to  come);  Lange:  bis  an  des  Weltlaufs  YoUm.dwng.  But  the  common  rendering  of  (ruyreA-eia  toC 
aXuiVo^  by  eTixi  of  tlie  world,  is  upon  the  whole  the  best,  certainly  the  most  popular,  and  hence  we  left  it  undisturbed  in 
the  text.  It  dates  from  Wiclif,  and  was  retained  by  all  the  older  versions  (except  that  of  Rheims,  which  has :  to  the  con- 
gum/mation  of  the  world,  after  the  Vulgata:  ad  coiuummationem  scbguU),  and  amons  recent  revisers  also  by  Conant  and 
the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  (with  the  omission  of  the  interpolated  &ven,  which  dates  from  Tyndale).  Coverdale  and 
James'  Eevisers  have:  unto,  but  the  Versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Geneva,  and  the  Bishops  have:  until.  The  old  ver- 
Bion  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Campbell :  to  the  conclusion  of  this  state,  and  to  that  of  Norton  :  to  the  end  of  present 
thinga.—P,  8.] 

8  Yei-,  20. [The  word  afxi]  u  of  tho  text.  rec.  and  younger  MSS.  is  omitted  in  Codd.  Sinait,,  B.,  D.,  etc.,  Vulgata,  etc. 

It  is  cancelled  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford;  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus, 
1516,  and  hence  in  Luther's  German  Version,  and  in  all  the  English  Versions  previous  to  that  of  King  James'  Eevisers 
The 'word  was  probably  added  by  the  scribes  who  prepared  the  copies' for  liturgical  use.— P.  S.] 

lem.  We  agree  with  Ebrard  and  others,  that  Christ's 
meeting  with  the  seven  (John  xxi.)  preceded  and  in- 
troduced this  manifestation.  That  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  an  actual  mountain  in  Galilee,  may  be  seen 
from  the  connection  between  this  passage  and  the 
injunctions  to  proceed  into  Galilee,  vers.  7,  10;  also 
from  the  consideration,  that  in  Gahlee  only  could  a 
place  be  found  for  so  large  an  assemblage  of  disci- 
ples as  is  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  An  apocryphal 
tradition,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
the  northern  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the 
scene,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Galilaea.  This  theory 
has  undoubtedly  originated  early,  in  an  improper  and 
interested  attempt  at  harmonizing,  the  first  traces  of 
which  we  find  in  the  apocryphal  Aciis  FilatL  It  h 
upon  this  statement  that  Kudolf  Hofmann  supports 
his  views  in  his  work,  Veber  den  Berg  Galilaa,  Mti 
Beitrag  zur  Harmonie  der  evangelischcn  Berichti 


EXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  16.  Then  the  eleven  disciples.— They 
come  forward  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  en- 
lire  band  of  disciples,  and  not  as  the  select  apostolic 
college  of  the  Twelve,  which  makes  its  first  reappear- 
ance after  the  selection  of  Matthias.  This  distinction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  that  some  doubted^  which 
caimot  apply  to  the  Eleven :  reference  is  made  to 
many  witnesses  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

Upon  the  mountain. — The  Evangelist  himself 
mforme  ua  that  Jesus  had  appointed  the  place  of 
meeting,  but  does  not  tell  irs  when  and  where.  Inas- 
much as  the  disciples  were  bidden  at  first  merely  to 
go  into  Galilee,  the  more  special  direction  must  have 
been  given  at  a  later  date.  Grotius  thinks  that  the 
eommand  was  issued  while  they  were  still  in  Jerusa- 
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Leipzig,  1866.*  We  saw  above  that  Mount  Tabor 
could  not  have  been  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration. 
But  should  we  conclude  from  this,  that  that  tradition 
is  wholly  untenable  ?  How  easily  could  that  which 
had  been  said  of  the  second  transfiguration  of  Jesus 
before  the  eyes  of  His  Church,  be  confounded  with 
the  account  of  the  former  transfiguration  !  How  well 
adapted,  besides,  was  Mount  Tabor  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  disciples,  who  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  the  first  great  Easter  festival  ! 
That  the  mount  was  then  peopled,  goes  against  the 
theory  which  makes  it  the  scene  of  such  an  event  as 
the  first  transfiguration,  but  not  against  the  view 
which  selects  it  as  the  centre  to  which  the  Galilean 
Christians  were  gathered.  For  the  dwellers  upon 
hhis  mountain  (if  the  mountain  were  not  then,  to  some 
degree,  waste  and  occupied  only  by  ruins ;  see  Schulz, 
Rmsebesehreihung)  could  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
would  be,  besides,  friendly  disposed  to  the  Gahlean 
believers,  so  that  the  assemblage  upon  this  high  peak 
of  Gahlee  would  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed  (s«e 
the  author's  Leben  Jem,  ii.  8,  1730).  Grotius,  too, 
writing  upon  this  passage,  is  in  favor  of  Tabor. 
"  Southward  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  six  miles 
distant  from  Nazareth,  in  an  easterly  direction  (south- 
east), the  Mount  of  Tabor  rises,  Ti3n,  i.  e.  peak,  na- 
vel, Greek  'iTa&ipwv  (Hos.  v.  1 ;  Sept.),  called  by  the 
natives  Tschebel  Tor.  It  is  a  great,  well-nigh  isolated 
ball  of  chalkstone,  flattened  on  the  top.  Jerome  says 
of  it:  Mira  rotunditafe  sublimit.  In  omni  parte  Jini- 
lur  (jequdliter.  Upon  the  southern  side,  it  extends  far 
down  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel :  ■)■  northward  it  over- 
looks all  the  confronting  mountains  of  the  highlands 
of  Gahlee.  The  sides  of  Tabor  are  covered  with  a 
forest  of  oaks  and  wild  pistachio-trees,  which  shelter 
wild  swine.  The  whole  mountain  is  rich  in  flowers, 
and  abounds  with  trees.  The  fiat  top  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  upon  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fortress,  and  two  churches  may  still  be  rec- 
ognized." (K.  von  Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  62.)  See 
Jer.  xlvi.  18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12,  ["Tabor  and  Hennon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name "].  Upon  the  prospect 
from  Tabor,  consult  works  of  travel,  Schubert,  Rob- 
inson; also  Schulz  (Miihlheim  an  der  Ruhr,  1852,  p. 
260).  Gerlach  supposes  the  mountain  to  have  lain 
in  a  lonely  neighborhood,  in  Lebanon,  in  the  north 
of  Galilee,  but  states  no  reasons. 

Ver.  17.    And  vrheu  they  saw  Him In  the 

case  of  the  Eleven,  this  was  "  neither  the  first  occa- 
sion upon  which  th^y  saw  Him  since  the  resurrection, 
nor  yet  the  first  impression."  Judging  from  the  im- 
port of  what  follows,  we  believe  that  Matthew  groups 
the  eleven  Apostles  together  with  the  assembled  pil- 
grim throng  of  Galilean  behevers.  To  this  congre- 
gated body  does  the  prostration  refer,  and  also  the 
doubting  of  some.  We  consider,  however,  that  the 
statement;  some  doubted,  is  not  applied  to  the 
reaUty  of  the  Risen  One,  but  is  used  in  regard  to  the 

*  [Hofmann  endeavors  to  harmonize  the  differences  in 
the  history  of  the  forty  days  by  means  of  this  apocryphal 
tradition;  but  r?  TaKiKaio.  means  nowhere  in  the  N.  T.  a 
eiountfiin,  but  always  the  well-known  province,  nor  do  the 
fcthera  use  it  in  any  other  sense.  Comp.  Meyer  in  the  fifth 
edition,  p.  613,  note.— P.  8.] 

t  [Th'^  Edinb.  edition  reads:  it  sinks  deep  into  the  Vol- 
.ey  of  Israel.  I  do  not  Itnow  what  the  "  Valley  of  Israel " 
is;  but  Dr.  Lange  undoubtedly  means  the  great  plateau  or 
slevated  plain  of  Jezreel,  bjij.'"lt^  P'p^  j  which  extends 
from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan  wljere  it  leaves  the  Lake  Gene- 
IMeth,  and  was  celebrated  for  ts  beauty  and  fertility. 
Josh.  xvil.  16;  Judg.  vi.  83;  vii.  1    1  Sam.  xiix.  1,  etc.— P. 


immediately  preceding  irpoircKui'Jiirac  Thest 
"some"  were  not  in  doubt  whether  the  person  be- 
fore them  was  really  Jesus  who  had  risen.  Thai 
would  have  been  a  total  inversion  of  the  order  of 
things,  if  they  had  come  to  the  mountain  believing, 
and  had  been  plunged  back  into  doubt  upon  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  Why,  it  was  the  very  vision  of  the 
Lord  which  made  the  women  and  the  Eleven  believ- 
ing. So  that  they  doubted  whether  it  was  proper  to 
offer  unto  the  Lord  such  an  unbounded  worship  ag 
was  expressed  in  the  supplications  and  prostration 
of  the  disciples.  This  view  is  held  also  by  de  Wette. 
The  following  declaration  of  Jesus  refers  to  this  hesi- 
tation. Hence  we  find  in  this  a  prophetic  allusion 
by  the  Evangelist  to  that  germ  of  Ebionism  which 
developed  itself  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  just  as  he  had  before  pointed  out  the 
germ  of  the  antichristian  Judaism.  These  "  some" 
— 0 1  5  €  without  a  preceding  ol  fiep — constitute  a  par- 
ticular section  of  that  assembled  mass,  formeriy  men- 
tioned as  a  body,  to  which  special  attention  would  be 
directed.*  The  words,  ot  Se  idlarairaf,  have 
received  various  explanations.  1.  The  reading  itself, 
ovSe :  Bomemann  [Beza].  2.  The  meaning,  Some 
prostrated  themselves,  the  others  separated  in  dis- 
may: Schleussner.  3.  The  occasion:  (a)  They 
doubted,  because  Jesus'  body  was  already  glorified : 
Olshausen  and  others ;  (6)  dread  of  a  phantom : 
Hase ;  (c)  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  body  of  Je- 
sus, which  was  now  in  the  intermediate  state,  bet\i«en 
its  former  condition,  and  glorification,  which  was 
completed  at  the  ascension  :  Meyer,  f  4.  The  sub- 
ject :  (o)  The  Eleven  were  they  who  doubted :  Meyer ; 
(b)  certain  of  the  Seventy :  Euinoel ;  (c)  certain  of 
the  five  hundred  brethren,  1  Cor.  xv.  6 ;  Calovius 
and  others  [also  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Stier,  who  sup- 
pose, from  the  previous  announcement  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  the  repetition  of  that  aimouncement  by  the 
angel,  and  by  Christ,  that  it  included,  probably,  all 
the  disciples  who  could  be  brought  together; — in 
which  case  we  must  take  the  eyScKa  in  ver.  16  in  an 
emphatic,  not  in  an  exclusive  sense,  the  Eleven  being 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  rest. — P.  S.]  This  last  ex- 
planation is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.   (See  above.) 

Ver.  18.  And  Jesus  drawing  near,  spake 
unto  them. — This  drawing  near  was  manifestly  a 
special  approach  unto  those  who  were  doubting; 
and  unto  them  likewise  were  the  following  words  in 
the  first  instance  addressed,  though  not  exclusively. 

All  power  is  given  unto  Me. — Expression  of  • 
His  glorification  and  victory.  "  It  is  an  unwarrant- 
ed rationalizing  explanation,  when  this  expression  in 
made  to  mean  simply,  either  potestas  animis  hona- 
num  per  doctrinam  imperaudi  (Kuinoel),  or  full 
power  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
Messianic  theocracy  (Paulus).  It  is  the  munui  re- 
gium  Christi,  without  limitation."  Meyer.  Accord 
ing  to  the  doubts  of  the  later  Ebionites,  Christ  must 
share  the  power  given  Him  by  God,  in  heaven  with 
the  angels,  on  earth  with  Moses.  [With  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  Christ  took  full  possession,  aa 

♦  [The  omission  of  ol  fxiv  Implies  that  those  who  doubt- 
ed were  a  small  minority,  a  mere  exception.  If  Matthew 
had  written:  ol  fihtf  Tvpo(TiKvvr]aav,  ol  5^  ihivraaaVy 
he  would  have  divided  the  disciples  into  two  co-ordinate  and 
almost  equal  parts.     Comp.  Meyer  in  loc. — P.  8.] 

t  [Lango  means  the  late  Johann  Friedrich  von  Meyer, 
the  reviser  of  Luther's  German  Bible,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Heinrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  thft  comment&tol 
still  living.  As  the  latter  is  mentioned  immediately  aftei* 
ward,  their  Christian  names  should  have  been givennere.-* 
P.  8.] 
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the  Godman,  of  that  S6^a  which,  as  \Syoi  Ha-apKos, 
or  according  to  His  eternal  Divine  nature,  He  had 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  John  XYii.  6 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  26;  Phil.  ii.  9-11:  Eph.  I  20-23.— 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  19.  Oo  ye  (therefore). — Oiv  ia  a  gloss, 
but  a  correct  one ;  for  the  majesty  of  Christ  is  the 
ground  both  for  His  sending,  and  for  their  allowing 
themselves  to  be  sent.  [Alford,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  says  of  these  words  of  the  great 
commission,  that  they  were  "  not  spoken  to  the  apos- 
tles only,  but  to  all  the  brethren."  He  also  remarks 
on  the  connection  between  i^ovnta  and  /j-aBtiTeucraTe : 
"  All  power  is  given  Me — go  therefore  and — subdue  ? 
Not  so :  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  is  to  bring  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth — to  work  on  and  in  their 
hearts,  and  lift  them  up  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature !  And  therefore  it  is  not '  subdue,'  but '  make 
disciples  of:  "—P.  S.] 

Make  disciples  of,  ixaBnre  ia-ar  e.  —  Lu- 
ther's translation:  lehret,  is  incorrect.*  So  also  ia 
the  Baptist  exegeaia :  In  every  case,  first  cornplete 
religious  instruction,  then  baptism.  To  make  disci- 
ples of,  involves  in  general,  it  is  true,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  marka  pre-eminently  the  mo- 
ment when  the  non-Chriatian  is  brought  to  a  fuU 
willingness  to  become  a  Christian,  that  is,  has  be- 
come, through  repentance  and  faith,  a  catechumen. 
This  willingness,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  is  preaupposed  and  implied  in  the  wil- 
lingnesa  of  the  parenta ;  for  it  ia  unnatural  and  un- 
spiritual  to  treat  children  as  if  they  were  adults, 
and  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a  mere  school  question, 
when  the  parenta  do  not  decide  unhesitatingly  in 
favor  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  their  children, 
and  do  not  determine  to  educate  them  accordingly. 
Hence  the  children  of  Christian  parenta  are  bom 
catechumena,  or  subjects  of  Christian  instruction. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  everywhere  place  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  household  in  the  believing  father  or  be- 
lieving mother,  representing  this  as  the  normal  rela- 
tion. 

All  nations. — Removal  of  the  limitations  laid 
down  in  ch.  x.  5,  according  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  ch.  XXV.  32 ;  xxiv.  14.  By  thia,  the  univer- 
sality of  the  apostolic  commission  is  established. 
The  question,  how  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  received 
Into  the  Church,  is  not  yet  answered,  though  the  un- 
conditioned reception  of  believers  is  found  in  the  ap- 
pointment, that  nations,  as  nations,  are  to  be  chris- 
tianized, without  being  first  made  Jews ;  that  they 
are  to  be  marked  out  as  Christians  by  baptism,  with- 
out any  reference  to  circumcision.  The  development 
of  this  germ  ia  left  by  the  Lord  to  the  work  of  the 
Spiiat.  The  revelation  recorded  Acta  x.,  ia  the  Spir- 
t's exegesis  of  the  already  perfect  commission,  and 
'lot  a  continuation  or  expansion  of  that  commission, 
which  was  completed  with  the  work  of  Christ.  We 
3annot,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Apostles,  up  to  that 
time,  held  circumcision  to  be  a  neceasary  condition 
of  baptism,  or  reception  into  the  Church ;  they  were 
merely  in  the  dark  regarding  this  question,  until  the 
Holy  Spirit  explained  the  word  of  Christ  unto 
them. 

Baptizing  them. — Or,  more  correctly  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  ^aTrriaavT^s  :  having  baptized 
tltem.\     But  fiiieTiTevem  ia  not  completed  in  baptism. 

•  [So  Is  the  teach  of  the  English  Version,  and  the  docete 
»f  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Comp.  the  Critical  Note  No.  4,  p.  665. 
-P.  S.l 

i  [Tke  reading  jShttt^ (Tavres  has  the  authority  of 


Rather  are  there  two  acts,  a  missionary  arid  an  eccle 
siastical, — the  antecedent  baptism,  the  subsequeni 
mstruotion.  [Meyer:  "  iSairTfi'bi'Tes,  etc.,  by  whicl 
the  >to9i)Teufij'  is  to  be  brought  about,  not  what  is  t« 
take  place  after  the  ixaSriTeitraTe,  which  would  re 
qmTeiJ.ix6r)TfvaavT€!-$aTrTt(eTe."  Alford;  "The^tae-if 
TevGij/  consists  of  two  parts — the  initiatory,  admissorj 
rite,  and  the  subsequent  teaching.  It  is  much  to  b* 
regretted  that  the  rendering  of  /xaO.,  '  teach,''  has  it 
our  Bibles  clouded  the  meaning  of  these  importan. 
words.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  Lord's  words, 
as  in  the  Church,  the  process  of  ordinary  discipleship 
ia  from  baptism  to  instruction — i.  e.,  is  admission  in 
infancy  to  the  covenant,  and  growing  up  into  TripeTj 
wivTa,  K.  T.  A."  But  this  applies  only  to  Christian 
churches  already  estabUshed.  As  the  Jewish  rehgion 
commenced  with  the  promise  of  God,  and  the  faith 
and  circumcision  of  adult  Abraham,  who  received 
circumcision  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  al- 
ready established  (Rom.  iv.  11)  for  himself  and  for 
his  seed,  so  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
beginning,  and  is  now  propagated  in  all  heathen 
countries  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to,  and  bj 
the  baptism  of,  adults.  Infant  baptism  always  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  a  responsible  parent  church 
and  the  guaranty  of  Christian  nurture  which  must 
develop  and  make  available  the  blessings  of  the  bap- 
tismal covenant.  Hence  the  preponderance  of  adult 
over  infant  baptism  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian- 
ity, and  in  all  missionary  stations  to  this  day.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  adult  converts,  a  full  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion  and  development  of  Christian 
Ufe,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  precede,  but  succeed  baptism, 
which  is  an  initiatory,  not  a  consummatory  rite,  the 
sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration,  i.  e.,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  new  life,  not  of  sanctification  or 
growth  and  perfection  in  holiness. — P.  S.] 

In  [or  rather  with  reference  to,  or  into]  the 
name  of.* — That  is,  in  the  might  of,  and  for,  the 
name,  as  the  badge  and  the  symbol  of  the  new  Church. 
Zls  t6.  " Note,"  says  Meyer,  " that  the  liturgical 
formiila.  In  nom^ine.  In  the  name,  rests  entirely  upon 
the  incorrect  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  Yet,  not 
so  entirely,  because  the  expression  eV  t4>  oi'd^an  is 
found  in  Acts  x.  48  (compare  Matt.  iii.  11 ).  De  Wette 
and  Meyer  explain  els  t6,  with  reference  to  the 
name.  But  eh  to,  in  other  passages,  means  either 
the  element  into  which  one  is  baptized  (Mark  i.  9, 
els  rhv  ^lopSdvriv ',  Rom.  vi.  3,  ets  rhv  9dyarov) ;  01 
the  object,  els  fxerdvoiav,  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  38, 
€15  iipeaiv ;  or  the  authority  of  the  community,  under 
which  and  for  which  one  is  baptized  (cts  rbv  Mwv(ttjv, 
1  Cor.  X.  2).  The  last  meaning  is  probably  the 
prominent  one  in  this  passage :  a  baptism  under  the 
authority  of,  and  unto  the  authority  of  the  triune 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  baptism  in  and  for  the  author- 
ity of  Moses.  But,  as  the  context  shows,  we  have 
expressed  likewise  the  idea  of  being  plunged  into 
the  name  of  the  Three-one  God,  as  the  element,  and 

only  two,  though  very  important  uncial  MSS.,  the  Vatican 
(B.)  and  the  Cambridge  Codex  (Codes  Bezse  or  D.),  and  looka 
very  much  like  an  ecclesiastical  correction.  The  Sinaitic 
Codex,  which  otherwise  so  often  agrees  with  Cod.  B.,  sua 
tains  here  the  text,  rec,  and  all  the  modern  critical  editions 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  etc.,  read  the  present  parti 
ciple  jSaiTTi  ^ofres.  Meyer,  otherwise  so  careful  ic 
grammatical  and  critical  matters,  does  not  even  notice  th( 
difference  of  reading  in  this  case.— P.  S.] 

*  [Lange,  as  also  de  Wette,  Stier,  and  Ewald,  translatt 
els  Tb  ufOfia',  auf  den  Namen,  while  Luther,  follow 
ing  the  Latin  Vulgate,  translates  vn  Hem  Nam&n,  like  ou 
English  Version.    See  the  Critical  Note  No.  6,  p.  556.- 

P.  a.] 
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the  dedication  of  the  baptized  unto  this  narae.*  The 
expression,  4nl  t^  ov6ij.ari,  Acts  ii.  38,  brings  out 
most  fully  the  idea  of  the  authority,  in  virtue  of 
which,  or  the  foundation  upon  which,  baptism  is  ad- 
ministered. In  so  far,  now,  as  baptism  has  the  Triune 
aame  as  ground^  mcans^  and  object^  the  combined  sig- 
nification of  eh  may  be  partially  explained  by  with 
reference  to  ;  more  distinctly,  however,  in  the  name 
of:  that  is,  upon  the  ground  of  this  name,  in  the 
might  of  this  name,  as  dedicated  unto  this  name,  or 
for  this  name.  Meyer:  "The  name  of  the  Father, 
etc.,  is  to  be  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  subject  of 
confession."  This  expresses  only  the  third  concep- 
tion, and  that  but  half.  Upon  the  import  of  the 
name,  see  Commentary  on  Matt.  vi.  9  [p.  125].f  The 
name  refers  to  each  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
The  plural  form,  Th  ovSfiaTa,  would  have  pointed  to 
Tritheism ;  while  the  singular,  in  its  distributive  ap- 
plication to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  brings  out  in  the 
pree  name  the  equality  as  well  as  the  personality,  of  the 
three  Divine  Names  in  one  name.:]:  In  an  emphatic 
sense,  may  it  also  be  said,  that  rh  irveuf^a  aytov  is 
a  "  distinctively  Christian  eharacteri^tieum  of  the 
Spirit"  (John  vii.  39). 

*  [So  also  two  distinguished  modern  English  commenta- 
tors. Alfoud  m /oc.  .■  "It  is  unfortunate  again  here  that 
our  English  Bibles  do  not  give  us  the  forre  of  this  €  i  s . 
It  should  have  been  into  (as  in  Gal,  iii.  27)  both  here  and  in 
1  Cor.  X.  2,  and  wherever  the  expression  is  used.  It  imports 
not  only  a  subjeciive  recognition  hereafter  by  the  child  of 
the  truth  implied  in  to  hvofia,  k.t,K.,  hut  in  objective  ad - 
miseion  into  the  covenant  of  redemption — a  putting  on  of 
Christ.  Baptism  is  the  contract  of  espousal  (Eph.  v.  26) 
between  Christ  and  His  Church.  Our  word  'i?i'  being  re- 
tained both  here  and  in  our  formula  of  Baptism,  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  the  sacramental  declaration  is 
contained  in  this  ward;  that  it  answers  (as  Stier  has  well 
observed,  Reden  Jesu^  vi.  902)  to  the  TobTO  iaTitr  in  the 
other  sacrament."  Similarly  Wordsworth,  who  otherwise 
adheres  very  closely  to  ancient  usage:  "Not  iTi,  but  into; 
and  not  n-aines  (plural),  but  into  the  One  name;  i.  «.,  admit 
them  by  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  into  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  name  of  the  one  God, 
In  three  persons  .  .  .  and  into  participation  of,  and  commun- 
ion with,  the  divine  nature."  Conant,  on  the  other  h.and, 
retains  and  defends  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  name 
(though  not  in  the  sense  :  by  the  authority  of,  but  in  refe- 
rence to)^  and  denies  that  into  the  name  gives  the  sense,  and 
is  admissible  in  English.  But  the  Authorized  Version  ren- 
ders oiTot  60aTrria6r]fief  eh  Xpiarbv  'Irjaovr,  Rom.  vi. 
8:  "so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,"  the 
SdnTiaf^a  eh  Bavarov,  ver.  4  :  "baptism  into  death,"  and 
eh  XpidThv  e^aTTTLadTjTe,  Gal.  iii.  27:  "baptized  into 
Christ."  Why  not  say  then  with  equal  propriety:  to  bap- 
tize into  the  name  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  into  comrauniun  and  fel- 
lowship with  Him  and  the  holy  Trinity  as  revealed  in  the 
work  of  creation,  redemption,  and  regeneration? — P.  8.] 

+  (The  name  signifies  the  meaning  and  essence  of  the 
subject  as  revealed,  the  copy  or  expression  of  the  being.  In 
tills  case  the  name  implies  all  that  belongs  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  triune  God  in  the  gospel.  His  titles,  attributes  and 
works  of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctiflcation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Christ  had  reference  also  to  His  own  baptism  in 
Jordan,  where  all  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  revealed 
themselves. — P.  S.] 

X  [Meyer  (p.  619,  6th  ed.  of  1864)  thinks  that,  doctrinally, 
the  singular  t6  ivoua.  can  be  used  neither  in  favor  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  is  done  bj  Basil,  Jerome, 
Theophylact,  and  others),  nor  in  favor  of  th©  Sabbellian 
view  of  a  mere  nominal  Trinity,  since  the  singular  signifies 
the  definite  name  of  each  one  of  the  three,  so  that  eh  rh 
ivofj-a  must  be  supplied  before  rov  vlod  and  before  tov 
ayiov  trvevfj.a.Tos,  comp.  Apoc.  xiv.  1 :  rit  ttvofxa.  aiirov 
Kal  rh  ovofj.0.  ■  ov  irarpb^  aorov.  But  he  admits  that  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  Christian  faith  and  confession  is  pre- 
lupposed  and  implied  in  the  passage.— The  old  practice  of  a 
threefold  immersion,  which  la  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian, 
Is  a  venerable  usage,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  the  apostolic 
»ge.  nor  is  It  at  all  required  by  the  triuitarian  formula, — 
P.  S.) 


We  must  dissent  from  Meyer,  when  he  maintaim 
that  the  passage  is  "  improperly  termed  the  bapli»- 
mal  formula"  assigning  as  reason  that  "Jesus  doef 
not,  assuredly,  dictate  the  words  which  are  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  admimstration  of  baptism.  (No  trac« 
is  to  be  found  of  the  employment  of  these  words  by 
the  Apostohc  Church  :  compare  rather  the  simpli 
form  €15  Xpio-Tof,  Eom.  vi.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  /SaTrrifeu 
eh  rh  ovoixa.  X.,  Acts  viii.  16  ;  and  eirl  Tq5  ovop^ari  X.# 
Acts  ii.  38.)  It  is  the  tehc  import  [or  intention]  of 
the  baptismal  act  that  is  given  in  this  expression. 
Consult  Beiche,  De  Baptism,  orig.,  etc.,  Gottingen, 
1816,  p.  141.  It  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the 
baptismal  formula  was  drawn  up  according  to  these 
words  (see  Justm.  Apol.  i.  61),  just  as  was  the  bap- 
tismal confession  of  the  three  articles."  But  it  is 
exactly  this  gradual  development  of  the  apostolica. 
confession  of  faith  which  conducts  us  back  to  the 
germ,  which  we  find  here  deposited  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  con- 
ceivable only  when  that  confession  was  accompanied 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  this  so-called  "telic  import"  points  us 
back  to  the  homogeneous  foundation  upon  which 
that  import  rests.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  apos- 
tohc age  was  not  bound  to  formulas,  as  stiff  and  dead 
formulas.  Otherwise,  Meyer  is  right  in  defending, 
against  the  objections  of  de  Wette,  Strauss,  and 
others,  the  historical  truth  of  this  direction  of  Christ. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  pre- 
sented a  more  specially  defined  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  essen- 
tial points  of  the  Christian  confession  {see  1  Cor.  iiii. 
13  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Tit.  ii.  11-13,  etc.).  [Comp.  the 
Doctrinal  Thoughts,  below,  sub  No.  6.] 

Ver.  20.  Teaching  them, — These  words  mark, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  continuation  of  the  apostohc 
activity,  after  that  ixaOti-reveiv  and  $a.irTi(eiP  had  pre- 
ceded ;  upon  the  other,  the  course  of  the  Christian, 
which  should  run  on  parallel  to  this  activity.  The 
statement  concerning  the  new  evroK-h,  John  xiii.  34, 
which  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  shows  us,  that  all  things  commanded 
by  Christ  concentrate  in  the  truth,  and  the  spiritual 
observance  of  that  Supper  as  necessarily  following 
baptism  and  the  estabhshment  of  the  visible  church. 
See  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1330. 

[We  should  not  overlook  that  there  is  no  k  a  (  be- 
fore 5iSao-Ko»'T6s,so  that  baptizing  and  teaching 
are  not  strictly  coordinate,  as  two  successive  acts 
and  means  of  Christianizing  the  nations ;  but  the 
teaching  is  a  continuous  process,  which  partly  pre- 
cedes baptism,  as  a  general  exhibition  of  the  gospel 
with  the  view  to  bring  the  adults  to  the  critical  turn- 
ing point  of  decision  for  Christ,  and  submission  to 
His  authority,  and  partly  follows  baptism,  both  in  the 
case  of  adults  and  infants,  as  a  thorough  indoctrina^ 
tion  in  the  Christian  truth,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
whole  man  unto  the  full  manhood  of  Christ,  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Since  the  eleven  apos- 
tles and  otlier  personal  disciples  of  our  Lord  could 
neither  baptize  nor  teach  all  nations,  it  is  evident 
that  He  instituted  here  the  ofiice  of  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  preacherhood  (not  priesthood  in  thft  Jewish 
or  Romish  sense)  and  teacherhood,  with  all  its  dntiea 
and  functions,  its  privileges  and  responsibilities ;  and 
to  this  office  He  pledged  His  perpetual  presence  to 
the  end  of  time,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single 
day  or  hour. — P.  S.] 

[All  things,  ivhatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you. — The  doctrines  and  precept?  of  Christ,  nothing 
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688  snd  nothing  more,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
Ghiistian  faith  and  practice,  and  constitute  the  genu- 
me  Christian  tradition  to  be  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  as  distinct  from  those  pseudo-Christian  tradi- 
tions of  men  which  were  added  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
pseudo-Jewish  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  and  elders 
wore  added  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  "  made  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  Matt.  xt.  6.— P.  S.] 

And,  lo. — Excitation  and  encouragement  to  ful- 
fil the  apostolic  commission,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  are  here  enjoined.* 

I  am  with  you. — Not  merely  through  the 
agency  of  the  power  which  has  been  given  Me,  but 
still  more  in  the  other  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  Paracletes  (John  xiv.  16,  26,  etc.),  and  in  My 
own  personal  agency,  through  My  word  (John  xiv. 
2S)  and  sacrament  (Matt.  xxvi.  28).  There  is  refer- 
ence also  to  their  vital  union  to,  and  communion 
with.  Him,  in  the  might  of  His  Spirit  (John  xiv.  20 ; 
xvi.  22),  and  of  His  life  (John  xv.  5).  [Alford :  "  '  /,' 
in  the  fullest  sense :  not  the  Divine  Presence  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Humanity  of  Christ.  His  Hu- 
manity is  with  us  likewise.  The  vine  Uves  in  the 
branches.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  Christ  is  part  of  the 
iS66-n  above — the  effect  of  the  well-pleasing  of  the 
Father.  So  that  the  mystery  of  His  name,  ^ft/JwouTjA, 
is  MSaeA—God  with  ms."— P.  S.] 

[With  you. — ^Wordsworth,  like  the  Romish  in- 
terpreters, erroneously  confines  ^ueS'  v^Hyv  to  the 
apostles  aud  their  successors  in  office.  Let  us 
quote  Alford,  also  a  dignitary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  against  him :  "  To  understand  \i.eff  xitxHv 
only  of  the  apostles  and  their  (?)  successors,  is  to 
destroy  the  whole  force  of  these  most  weighty  words. 
Descending  even  into  literal  exactness,  we  may  see 
that  Si5tio"KO»/T6S  aijTuhs  T7lpe7v  iravTa  '6aa  ^yerciAaiarjv 
b^'ivf  makes  avrous  into  vfj-ets,  as  soon  as  they  are 
/i6;nafl7jT€u/i€voi.  Tho  commaud  is  to  the  Universal 
Chdroh — to  be  performed,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
by  her  ministers  and  teachers,  the  manner  of  appoints 
ing  which  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  to  be  learnt  in 
the  unfoldings  of  Providence  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  who  by  His  special  ordinance  were 
the  founders  and  first  builders  of  that  Church — but 
whose  office,  on  that  very  accouiit,  precluded  the  idea 
of  succession  or  reTwwaiy  In  a  general  sense,  how- 
ever, the  apostolic  office — the  only  one  which  Christ 
founded,  but  which  was  the  fruitful  germ  of  all  other 
ministerial  offices  (the  presbyterate  and  deacouate) 
— ^is  truly  and  reaUy  continued,  with  all  its  necessary 
functions  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
church,  in  the  ministerial  or  pastoral  office. .  In  this 
passage  the  apostles  and  other  disciples  (there  were, 
probably,  more  than  five  hundred  in  all,  comp.  1  Cor. 
XV.  6)  appear  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  wider  sense  of  the 
whole  church  over  against  the  unchristian  world, 
which  is  to  be  christianized  by  them.  As  the  Saviour 
prayed  not  for  the  apostles  alone,  "  but  for  them  also 
that  shall  believe  on  Him  through  their  word,  that 
they  aU  may  be  one"  (John  xvii.  20,  21),  so  the 
promise  of  His  abiding  presence  is  to  all  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  to  the  whole  Church  they  repre- 
lent.  Christ  has  abundantly  proved,  and  daily 
proves,  His  blessed  presence  in  non-episcopal,  as 
well  as  episcopal  churches,  even  where  only  two  or 

*  [So  also  Meyer.  Alford  gives  the  words;  Ka.\  Uov, 
ft  different  meaning  which  is  rather  far  fetched,  by  referring 
them  to  the  ascension,  the  manner  of  which  is  not  related 
by  Matthew.  -P.  S.] 


three  humble  disciples  are  assembled  in  His  nam* 
(Matt,  xviii.  20),  and  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege,  ia 
the  spirit  of  true  evangelical  catholicity,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  revere  the  footprints  of  our  Saviour  in  ai. 
ages  and  sections  of  Christendom,  whether  Greek,  at 
Latin,  or  Anglican,  or  Protestant. — P.  S.] 

Alway.* — The  words :  xdcras  ras  T]iJ.ipas,  even 
day,  mark  not  only  every  year  which  will  elapse  till 
the  world's  end,  as  years  of  redemption,  but  alar 
every  day,  even  the  darkest,  as  days  of  redemption. 
[Alford  :  "  AU  the  appointed  days — io~  they  ara 
numbered  by  the  Father,  though  by  noni.  but  Him." 
Wordsworth  :  "  I  shall  never  be  absent  from  you  a 
single  day;  I  shall  never  be  absent  in  any  of  the 
days  of  the  greatest  trial  and  affliction  of  the  Church 
but  I  shall  remain  with  her  till  the  last  day,  when  you 
will  see  Me  again  in  bodily  presence." — P.  S.] 

Unto  the  end  of  the  xirorld. — That  is,  until 
the  completion  or  consummation  of  the  secular  aeon, 
or  the  period  of  time  which  comes  to  an  end  with  th« 
parousia,  and  involves  the  end  of  the  present  world 
itself.  Hence  this  fact  is  also  included,  that  Christ  ac- 
companies His  own,  when  they  go  to  the  most  remote 
boundaries  of  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel.  [The 
word  unto  (ews)  does  not  set  a  tei-m  to  Christ's  pres- 
ence, but  to  His  invisible  and  temporal  presence, 
which  will  be  exchanged  for  His  visible  and  etermzi 
presence  at  His  last  coming.  Now  Christ  is  with  us 
then  when  He  shall  appear  id  glory,  we  shall  be  wit' 
Him  where  He  is  (John  xvii.  24),  and  shall  see  Hin: 
as  He  is  (1  John  iii.  2).  Comp.  Bengel,  who  remarks  to 
ectis :  "  Turn  enim  nos  erlm.us  cum  Domino.^ — P.  S.] 

On  account  of  this  all-encompassing,  this  heaven- 
andrearth-including  presence  of  Christ,  the  fact  of 
the  personal  ascension  is  omitted  by  our  Evangelist, 
which  is  done  also  by  John,  as  a  point  which  is  self- 
evidently  comprehended  in  this  omnipresence.  [The 
fact  itself  of  the  ascension  is  clearly  impUed,  not 
only  in  this  verse,  but  also  in  other  passages  of  this 
Gospel,  as  oh.  xxii.  44 ;  xxiv.  30 ;  xxv.  14,  31 ;  xxvL 
64.— -P.  S.1 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAl. 

1.  The  mountain  in  Galilee. — The  appearance  of 
the  risen  Lord  upon  this  mountain  recalls  in  its  every 
part  the  transfiguration  upon  the  mountain  in  Persea, 
and  also  Peter's  confession,  which  preceded  that 
transfiguration.  Hence  it  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  tra- 
dition has  connected  the  second  event  with  the  first, 
in  regard  to  the  locahty,  and  has  named  Mount  Ta- 
bor as  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration.  Upon  this 
occasion  we  have  a  repetition  of  both  the  solemn 
confession  and  the  transfiguration.  The  two  scenes 
agree  in  kind,  but  this  present  one  surpasses  in  de- 
gree. There,  Peter  confessed :  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God ; "  here,  a  disciple-band  of 
more  than  five  hundred  believers  fall  in  adoration  at 
the  feet  of  the  risen  Lord.  There,  Christ  confirmed 
Peter's  confession,  as  a  revelation  from  the  Father ; 
here.  He  declares  :  "  AU  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  There,  He  proclaimed  the 
institution  of  His  Church  (eicxKriala)  upon  the  fouft 
dation  of  this  confession;  here.  He  appoints  His  dis- 
ciples apostles  unto  all  nations,  while  these  nations 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  disciples  (uaSrjTciio-aTt), 
He  institutes   holy  baptism,  and  recaUs  the  mor« 

*  [Lange :  aZle  Tage,  aU  the  days,  which  ia  the  UterW 
translation.— P.  8,1 
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special  institution  nf  the  ministerial  {teaching)  office 
(John  XX.  21),  and  of  the  Holy  Supper  (see  above, 
Exeg.  Notes). — And  as  He  made  manifest,  upon  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  His  connection  with  the 
hearenly  world  of  spirits,  and  with  the  entire  past 
of  God's  kingdom  (Moses  and  Elijah),  so  He  certifies 
here  His  connection  with  the  entire  future  of  God's 
kingdom.  His  eternal  presence  in  the  Church  in  this 
world,  by  means  of  these  words :  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
f  ou  every  day  till  the  completion  of  the  aeon,  of  the 
world's  course  and  time." 

2.  When  Matthew  mentions  in  this  passage  only 
the  Eleven,  he  will  merely  mark  them  out  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Galilean  disciple-procession,  but  in  no 
sense  as  those  to  whom  the  institutions  of  the  glorified 
Lord  were  exclusively  entrusted.  Gerlach  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  principal,  the  predominating  thought 
with  Matthew,  was  the  office  of  public  teacher ;  "  and 
ijence  it  is  thai  all  the  appearances  of  our  Lord, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  different  parties,  are  omitted." 
But  Matthew  reports  even  an  appearance  of  Jesus 
unto  the  womeu.  If  Matthew  here  records  (as  Ger- 
lach himself  admits)  the  same  meeting  of  Jesus  with 
the  disciples  which  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv. 
6,  it  follows  that  the  Lord  himself  here  committed  His 
formal  institutions  and  commissions  to  the  whole  as- 
sembled Church,  with  the  Apostles  at  her  head,  just 
as  He  at  a  later  date  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  assembled  Church.  And  from  this,  then,  we 
argue,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the  apos- 
tolic ofiice  and  the  Church  are  not  two  divided  sec- 
tions. In  the  commission  to  teach  and  to  baptize, 
the  apostolical  community  is  one,  a  united  apostolate, 
involving  the  Church,  or,  a  united  Church,  including 
the  Apostles.  In  this  unity  we  may  unquestionably 
mark  ihe  distinction  between  the  leader  and  the  led, 
which  comes  out  in  a  more  positive  way  in  the  en- 
truscment  to  the  Apostles  of  the  oSicial  keys  (Matt. 
ivi.  19;  xviii.  18;  John  xx.  21).  But  that  is  an 
organic  contrast,  arising  from,  and  conditioned  by, 
the  unity  of  the  apostolic  communion  (1  Cor.  v.  4). 

S.  The  declaration  of  Christ:  "All  power,"  etc., 
and  His  command  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  etc.,  as  also  the  fact  that  He 
received  the  adoring  homage  of  His  disciples,  show 
clearly  that  He  presented  Himself,  not  only  in  the 
majesty  of  His  exalted  humanity,  but  also  in  the 
brightness  of  His  divinity.  In  the  words :  "  is  given 
unto  Me,"  there  is,  undoubtedly,  emphasis  laid  upon 
His  mediatorial  relationship,  which  is  frequently  illus- 
irated  by  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  rv.  28 ;  Eph.  i.  20 ; 
Phil.  ii.  9  ff.) ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness is  the  homoousia  (or  co-equality)  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  expressed  in  the 
Becond  name  of  the  baptismal  formula.  Under  the 
old  economy,  the  predominant  reference  in  all  the 
divine  government  was  to  the  glorification  of  the 
Father ;  under  the  new  economy,  to  that  of  the  Son ; 
while,  in  the  final  completion,  the  Father  shall  be 
glorified  with  the  Son  in  the  glorification  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
here  describes  is  not  only  a  regnum  gralice,  but  also 
a  kingdom  of  power,  and  a  kingdom  of  glory ;  but  it 
does  not  manifest  itself  as  three  distinct  kingdoms, 
but  the  power  which  He  manifests  is  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  king- 
dom of  grate  finds  its  end  and  completion  in  the 
Kingdom  of  glory  (see  the  author's  Positive  Boqmcu- 
■ik). 

5.  That  the  Anabaptists  appeal  for  their  views 


without  suflicient  reason  to  ver.  19,  has  been  oftei 
enough  pointed  out  (see  the  Exeg.  Notes).  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  presupposed  in  f^aOriTeu- 
craTf,  that  persons  are  to  be  induced  to  be  baptized 
by  the  use  of  gospel  means,  not  by  forcible  convex 
sion, — are  not  to  be  made  catechumens  by  compui 
sion ;  and  also,  that  baptism  can  be  administered  to 
children  really  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian family,  or  at  least  of  a  god-parentship  (sponsor- 
ship) which  represents  spiritually  such  a  family.  On 
the  baptism  of  children,  consult  W.  Hofftaann : 
Gesprache  liber  Taufe  und  Wiedertaufe  ;  Culmann  ■ 
Welche  Bev}andiniss  hat  es  mit  der  Taufe?  Strass 
burg,  1847;  the  writings  of  Maetensen,  Eudelbach, 
etc.  [Comp.  also,  on  the  joarfo-Baptist  side  of  the 
question :  P.  Schaff  :  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
New  York  ed.,  1853,  §142,  143,  pp.  569-581; 
P.  Schaff  :  History  of  the  Christian  Church  of  iht 
First  Tliree  Cetvturies,  New  York,  1859,  p.  122  ff. ; 
W.  Wall  (Episcopalian) :  The  JSistory  of  Infant 
Baptism,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1844,  4  vok.  ;  Samuel- 
Miller  (Presbyterian):  Infant  Baptism  Scriptural 
and  Reasonable,  etc.,  Philad.,  1840 ;  W.  Nast  (Meth- 
odist) :  A  Dissertation  on  Christian  Baptism,  Cincin- 
nati, 1864  (at  the  close  of  his  Com.  on  Matthew, 
p.  641-662).  On  the  Baptist  side  of  the  question, 
both  in  regard  to  infant  baptism  and  immersion, 
compare  the  learned  and  able  works  of  Alexander 
Cakson  :  Baptism  in  Us  3Iode  and  Subjects,  5th  Am. 
ed.,  1850,  and,  as  regards  the  mode  of  baptism. 
Dr.  T.  J.  CoNANT :  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Bap- 
tizein  J'hilologically  and  Historically  Investigated, 
being  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  Version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  New  York,  1860,  and  also 
separately  printed  by  the  Am.  13ible  Union,  New 
York,  1861.— P.  S.] 

6.  In  (into)  the  name. — As  we  saw  before,  the 
name  is  not  the  essence  itself,  but  the  expression,  the 
manifestation  of  the  essence,  among  those  of  God's 
intelUgent  creatures  who  name  the  name.  So  then. 
In  (into)  the  name  (eU  to  ifoij.a)  of  the  Triune,  signi- 
fies: 1.  The  ground ;  (a)  objectively:  according  to 
His  revelation,  under  His  authority,  by  reason  of  His 
command,  and  agreeably  to  His  institution;  (b)  sub- 
jectively :  upon  the  confession  of  this  name.  2.  The 
means  ;  (a)  objectively :  into  the  revelation  of  His 
name  as  the  spiritual  element ;  (b)  subjectively :  for 
the  revelation  of  His  name  in  the  actual  confession. 
3.  The  object ;  (a)  objectively :  for  the  glorification 
of  the  Triune  name  in  the  subject  baptized ;  (b)  sub- 
jectively: for  the  happiness*  of  the  baptized  in  the 
Triune  name.  All  the  significations  are  combined  in, 
and  expressed  by  us  rb  opo/xa.  Gerlach  says :  "  To 
do  something  in  the  name  of  God,  means,  not  only : 
upon  His  commission,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  power  and  being  of  God  Himself  shall  ap- 
pear as  working  in  the  transaction.  Thus :  to  bless 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  vi.  18  ;  Ps.  cxxix. 
8) ;  to  adjure  one  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
xxii.  16);  to  curse  one  (2  Kings  ii.  24);  above  all, 
to  pray  in  Jesus'  name  (John  xvi.  23)."  The  person 
baptized  is,  accordingly,  "  fully  committed  unto  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — consecrated 

•  [In  Gpnnan:  Sfiir  Beselipung,  which  the  Edinb.  editlol 
misrenders:  to  sent,  as  if  Beseligimg  were  the  same  witfc 
Versiegelunff  /  The  objective  end  of  baptism  (and  of  muni 
is  the  glory  of  God.  the  s\ibjecUve  end  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  the  persons  baptized  by  introduciiifr  tliem  int* 
the  commnnlon  with  God.  The  "'Woslniinster  Catechism 
combines  the  two  in  the  first  question  :  "  What  is  thT  chief 
end  of  man?  To  elorify  God  und  to  enioy  Him  fo-Brer.'*- 
P.  8.] 
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made  over  to  experience  the  blessing,  the  redeeming 
and  sanctifying  influences,  of  each  of  the  three  Per- 
sons ;  hence,  also,  he  is  even  named  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Isa.  xliil  1 ;  Ixiii,  19 ;  Jer.  xt.  16)." 

Daptism  is,  after  the  analogy  of  the  circumcision, 
a  coTenant  transaction,  more  particularly  the  dedica- 
nrry  covenant  transaction,  the  sacrament  of  regene- 
ration, to  which  the  Lord's  Supper  corresponds,  as 
Ihe  completed  covenant  act,  as  the  sacrament  of  sanc- 
tification.  Baptism  represents  the  Mrth,  the  Supper 
the  festive  manifestation  of  Christianity.  Considered 
in  this  light,  however,  we  must  bring  out  prominent- 
ly these  three  points :  (1)  God  in  this  covenant  is  its 
author,  who  invites,  reconciles,  lays  down  conditions, 
and  that  all  the  vows  and  performances  of  men  are  to 
rest  upon  God's  promises.  (2)  The  promises  of  God 
are  promises  and  assurances  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  wliich  the  personal  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  speciaUzing  and  individual- 
izing the  Gospel,  maltes  Himself  over,  with  all  His 
own  peculiar  gifts,  to  each  individual  subject  of  bap- 
tism ;  the  Father,  with  the  blessing  of  creation  and 
regeneration ;  the  Son,  with  the  blessing  of  history, 
i.  e.,  of  salvation ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  blessing 
of  His  life  and  of  the  {entire)  Church.  This  promise 
contains  the  assurance  of  the  paternal  guardianship 
and  blessing  of  God,  of  the  grace  and  merit  of  Christ, 
of  the  consolation,  illumination,  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  under  the  condition  of  the 
subject's  own  personal  appropriation  and  application. 
(3)  And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  must  direct  at- 
tention to  the  vows  presented  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  children,  these  vows 
are  made  by  parents  or  god-parents  (sponsors) ;  and 
where  these  guarantees  are  entirely  wanting,  there  is 
the  limit  of  Christian  infant  baptism. 

7.  In  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.— ^^  This  passage  is  the  chief  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  (1)  These  three  must 
be  subjects  distinct  from  one  another,  and  true  per- 
sons, especially  because  rh  Sm/xa  is  never  in  the  en- 
tire Bible  used  of  abstractis,  of  qualities,  but  only  of 
true  persons.  (2)  They  must  be  equal,  consequently 
divine  persons,  because  they  are  placed  upon  an 
equality,  and  because  like  reverence  is  claimed  for 
each.  Even  Juhan  the  Apostate  acknowledged  the 
force  of  this  passage,  and  accused  the  Christians  of 
being  polytheists."  So  Heubner.  This  taunt  is  to 
be  avoided  by  our  showing  no  favor  to  the  vulgar 
conception  of  three  distinct  Divine  beings  and  indi- 
viduals, and  by  holding  fast  to  three  personal  dis- 
tinctions in  the  one  divine  being.  For  more  exact 
details,  see  the  works  upon  systematic  theology.  We 
would  only  add,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental,  theological  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  to  which  the  soteriological  doctrines 
of  election,  of  the  atonement,  and  the  Churah  corre- 
spond. 

[It  should  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity does  not  rest,  by  any  means,  merely  on  the  few 
dicta  probantia  which  teach  it  directly  and  expressly, 
as  the  baptismal  formula,  the  apostolic  benediction, 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  the  doubtful  passage  on  the  three 
witnesses  in  heaven,  1  John  v.  1  (comp.  besides  Matt. 
iii  16,  17 ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  5),  but  still  more 
on  facts,  on  the  whole  Scripture  revelation  of  God  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  three  great  works 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  sanctification.  From 
this  Trinity  of  revelation  ((economical  Trinity)  we 
justly  infer  the  Trmity  of  essence  (ontological  Trin- 
ity), since  God  reveals  Hhnself  as  He  actually  is,  and 
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since  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  His  cha^ 
aoter  «ud  His  works.  Moreover,  every  one  of  th« 
many  passages  which  separately  teach  either  the  divin- 
ity of  our  Saviour,  or  the  divinity  of  tho  Holy  Spirit, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  fundamental  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  proves,  indi- 
rectly, also  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Hence 
you  cannot  deny  this  fundamental  doctrine  without 
either  running  into  Tritheism,  or  into  Deism,  without 
destroying  either  the  divine  unity,  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thereby  undermin- 
ing the  whole  work  of  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion.—P.  S.] 

8.  Institution,  of  the  Church. — With  this  apos- 
tolic commission,  and  with  the  institution  of  bap- 
tism, which  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Sup- 
per and  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  by  the  presen- 
tation of  the  "  keys,"  the  institution  of  the  Church 
is  finished,  as  regards  her  elements.  This  can  be 
doubted  only,  when  we  ignore  that  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  Church  consists  in  the  communion  of 
the  word  and  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  that  the  word 
calls  the  Church  into  being,  that  baptism  is  the 
foundation,  and  the  communion  in  a,  more  special 
sense  is  the  manifestation,  of  the  Church.  The  doubt 
whether  Christ  Himself  founded  the  Church,  originat- 
ed with  those  who  sought  the  nature  of  the  Church 
in  her  policy,  or  external  social  organization  and 
constitution ;  as,  e.  g.,  3.  H.  Bohmer,  G.  J.  Plank 
(Geschichte  der  chrutlichen  Oesellschaftsverfassung, 
i.  p.  17.  We  may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  germs 
of  Baur's  " Ubinioten  Hi/pothese"  are  to  be  found 
p.  9.  in  this  book).  The  evangelical  history  teaches 
us  that  the  institution  of  the  Church  arose  first  grad- 
ually, that  the  institution  was  announced  and  pre- 
pared for  in  the  word  eKicXriaia,  Matt.  xvi.  1 8  ;  was 
decided  by  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  completed,  when  the  Spuit  was  poured 
out  at  Pentecost.  Then  it  was  that  the  organism  of 
the  Church,  which  the  Lord  had  gradually  formed, 
received  the  quickening  Spirit. 

9.  The  resurrection  as  the  Lord's  exaltation. — 
Because  Matthew  and  John  do  not  record  the  ascen- 
sion, some  have  drawn  conclusions  from  this  silence 
adverse  to  the  reaUty  of  the  ascension.  These  de- 
ductions rest  upon  two  essential  errors.  The  first 
error  concerns  the  character  of  the  evangelical  writ- 
ings :  the  EvangeUsts  are  held  to  have  been  chron- 
iclers, who  relate  all  they  know  of  Jesus.  But  we 
have  already  shown  how  far  they  surpassed  these  de- 
mands ;  that  each  EvangeUst  viewed  his  materials, 
and  arranged  them,  influenced  by  a  conception  of  the 
Lord's  glory  peculiar  to  himself,  and  according  to 
one  plastic,  fundamental  thought.  But  far  below  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  Gospels  as  this  error  hes, 
equally  far  below  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  in  its  full,  eternal  significance,  does 
the  second  error  he.  Some,  in  accordance  with  the 
low  behef  of  the  Middle  Ages,have  conceived  the  resur- 
rection to  have  been  a  kind  of  awaking,  on  the  Lord's 
part,  unto  a  hfe  in  this  world  similar  to  that  of  Laza- 
rus, so  that  possibly  He  might  have  died  again.  Then 
the  ascension  came  in,  as  the  second,  entirely  new, 
and  in  fact  much  greater  miracle,  and  decided  the 
matter  then,  and  only  then.  This  may  be  the  view 
of  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  not  the  view 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  According  to  the  true  con- 
ception, the  ascension  is  essentially  unpHed  in  the 
resurrection.  Both  events  are  combined  in  the  one 
fact  of  Christ's  exaltation.  The  resurrection  is  the 
root  and  the  beginning  of  the  <>€cension ;  the  ascen 
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sion  is  the  blossom  and  crown  of  the  resurrection. 
Hence  the  Apostolic  writings  take  the  ascension  al- 
ways for  granted  (Acta  ii.  31,  33  ;  v.  31 ;  vii.  65  ; 
Eph.  i.  20;  ii.  6;  iv.  8;  Phil.  ii.  6-10;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22).  The  ascension  is  as  really  pre- 
lupposed  by  John  (vi.  62  ;  *  xx.  17)  and  by  Matthew 
(xxvi.  64)  as  it  is  distinctly  related  by  Mark  and 
Luke.  The  Lord  did  not  return  again  after  His  res- 
urrection into  this  present  life ;  and  yet  quite  as  Ut- 
ile did  He,  as  a  simple,  spiritual  existence,  enter  into 
the  unseen  world.  He  has  become  through  the  res- 
urrection, which  was  at  the  same  time  transforma- 
tion, the  first-fruits  of  the  new  spiritual  human  Ufe 
of  glorified  humanity ;  hence  is  He  the  Prince  of  the 
risible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  which  find  here  the 
point  of  union  (Eph.  i.  21).  But  this  life,  as  regards 
its  essence,  is  the  heacenly  life  ;  and,  as  regards  its 
character,  the  entrance  into  that  estate  was  accord- 
ingly the  beginning  of  the  ascension.  We  cannot 
indeed  say  (with  Kinkel),  that  the  early  Church  iden- 
tified the  resurrection  and  the  ascension ;  or,  that  the 
latter  occurred  upon  the  first  day  of  the  resurrection ; 
or,  that  there  was  a  succession  of  ascensions.  The 
resurrection  marks  the  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
ttale ;  the  ascension,  into  the  heavenly  sphere.  With 
the  first,  the  manner  of  His  former  intercourse  with 
the  disciples  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  His  mirac- 
ulous appearances ;  with  the  last.  His  visible  inter- 
course with  the  disciples  generally  ceased,  to  give 
place  to  the  sending  of  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  ascension  jjresents  a  sad 
Bide  as  well  as  a  joyful,  being  the  departure  of  Jesus 
from  the  earth.  It  is  both  Good  Friday  and  Easter. 
By  it  the  Church  of  Christ  is  marked  out  as  both  a 
Church  of  the  cross  and  a  Church  of  the  crown,  and 
enters  upon  a  course  of  conflict  which  lasts  from 
Pentecost  to  the  second  Advent.  Christ's  ascension 
is  accordingly  His  proper  glorificaiion,  as  the  resur- 
lection  His  transformation.  Nevertheless,  the  unity 
of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  predominates  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  apostolic  view,  that  the  final  ascension 
is  taken  for  granted  by  the  Apostles.  John  sees  the 
image  of  the  ascension  in  this,  that  Christ  will  con- 
tinue to  Uve  in  the  Petrine  and  Johannean  type  of 
the  Church ;  Matthew  in  this,  that  He  will  be  with 
His  oivn  tiH  the  completion  of  the  world,  hence  omni- 
present with  His  people  in  His  majesty,  as  regards 
both  time  and  space.  Such  a  spiritual  dynamic  om- 
nipresence of  Christ  is  conceivable  only  upon  the  pre- 
condition of  the  ascension.  That  "  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  late 
period  "  (Gerlaeh),  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  originally  the  forty  days  of  the  glorification  of 
Christ  made  up  one  continuous  festival.  Then  the 
ascension  rose  just  in  proportion  as  the  festival  of 
the  Forty  Days  sank.  Upon  the  corpareality  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  see  Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1750. 
In  that  work,  we  have  considered  connectedly  the 
conceptions  of  transformation  and  glorification,  as  is 
usually  done  ;  and  this  is  so  far  justifiable,  as  trans- 
formation is  the  basis  of  glorification.  But  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  fully  developed  bloom  of  trans- 
formation, does  not  fully  manifest  itself  till  Christ's 
appearance  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  till  the 
ascension. 

10.  Matthew's  three  sacred  mountains ;  (])  The 
Mount  of  the  Seven  Beatitudes ;  (2)  the  Mount  of 


•  [Ver.  22  is  a  printing  error  of  tlie  original  faithfully  re- 
produced in  the  Eflinb.  edition,  which  adds  other  errors,  aa 
Slatt.  xxvi.  24,  instead  of  64,  etc  —P.  S.] 


Transfiguration ;  (3)  'he  Mount  of  the  great  Resuv 
rection-festival.  (De  Wette :  The  aelf-inauguratioB 
of  Jesus, — Transfiguration, — ^FarewelL) 
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The  revelation  of  our  risen  Lord  in  the  great  con 
gregatiou  of  the  disciples  upon  the  mountain :  1.  Th« 
festival  which  succeeded  the  Palm-entry,  after  they 
had  been  scattered.  2.  The  festival  which  preceded 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  they  became  perfectly 
united.  3.  The  festival  of  Easter  in  its  complete 
form. — How  great  the  gain  when  we  behevingly  re- 
pair to  the  place  where  the  Lord  has  commanded  ns 
to  go :  1.  In  the  Lord's  house  ;  2.  at  the  Lord's  table ; 
3.  before  the  Lord's  throne. — The  believing  Church 
is  constituted  by  its  appearance  before  the  Lord  :  1. 
It  is  only  the  appearance  before  the  Lord  which 
makes  a  true  Church ;  the  appearance  before  men 
can  form  only  a  picture  of  a  Church,  or  a  party.  2. 
The  appearance  before  the  Lord  truly  unites  the 
everlasting  Church. — The  Easter  Church,  kneeling 
before  her  Lord,  receives  His  Easter  blessing :  1. 
The  kneeUng  Church.  2.  The  Easter  blessing :  (a) 
the  most  blessed  a.?surance  that  His  royal  glory  is 
her  shield  and  salvation ;  (5)  the  most  extensive  com- 
mission unto  all  the  world  with  His  salvation ;  (c) 
the  solemn  assurance  of  His  presence  and  His  con- 
duct to  the  end  of  the  world. — How  Christ  repUes  to 
doubters  in  His  Church :  1.  By  a  reference  to  Hia 
unbounded  power ;  2.  by  the  institution  of  Hia  un- 
bounded Church  ;  3.  by  the  assurance  of  His  ever- 
abiding  presence. — The  beUeving  Church  participates 
in  the  glory  of  her  glorified  Lord  :  1.  She  shares  Hia 
might,  in  the  guardianship  and  blessing  which  ahe 
experiences ;  2.  she  shares  His  fulness  of  grace,  in 
the  office  she  discharges  ;  3.  she  shares  His  victory, 
in  tie  assurance  received  by  her. — The  risen  Saviour 
in  His  majesty :  1.  In  His  royal  glory ;  2.  in  His  di- 
vine glory ;  3.  in  the  glory  of  His  victory. — All  pow 
er  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  united  in  the  Lord  fof 
His  people. — Jesus'  omnipotence,  an  omnipotence  of 
grace,  and  an  omnipotence  of  judgment.  —  The 
Church's  institution  and  commission  is  one  :  1.  The 
institution,  a  commission ;  2.  the  commission,  an  in- 
stitution.— Holy  baptism,  as  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
Church :  1.  The  pre-condition,  catechumens  who 
have  been  won  by  the  gospel ;  2.  its  meaning,  the 
covenant  grace  of  the  Triune  God  ;  3.  its  object,  the 
holy  communion  and  its  blessing. — Baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Triune  God,  the  celebration  of  a  personal 
covenant :  1.  The  promises  of  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  unto  the  baptized ;  2.  the  vows  of  the  bap- 
tized, in  which  he  yields  and  binds  himself  unto  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. — -Baptism,  the  gospel  in  its 
special  application  to  the  subject  of  baptism.-  The 
right  of  psedo-baptism :  1.  The  Lord's  title  -.  the 
children  of  Christians ;  2.  the  Christian  children's  title 
to  the  Lord. — The  aanctifioation  of  paedo-baptiam. — 
The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  ita  practical  sig- 
nificance :  1.  A  threefold  gospel ;  2.  a  threefold  Chris- 
tian calUng ;  3.  a  threefold  creation  and  summons 
unto  a  spiritual  life. — The  religion  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  religion  of  the  Spirit  are  one. — -Christ's  servants 
should  teach  others  what  Christ  has  commanded, 
not  command  others  what  Christ  has  taught. — The 
blessing  of  the  risen  Lord  unto  His  people :  1.  Neaj 
all  and  with  all ;  2.  every  day,  upon  every  way ;  3 
till  tLe  world's  end ;  4.  and  till  the  world  in  per 
i  fected. 
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Starke: — Man  must  contribute  his  part;  then 
Vfill  God  meet  him  with  His  promises. — Btit  some 
doubted  Because  they  were  so  tardy  in  believing, 
we  may  receive  their  testimony  as  so  much  more 
trustworthy. — Is  given  Me :  This  is  a  divine,  eternal 
power, — the  foundation  of  the  gospel,  the  ministerial 
office, — ^the  ground  of  our  reaponsibiUty  to  obey  His 
commandments,  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  of 
His  gracious  presence  in  the  Church. — This  is  the 
greatest  loss,  both  at  the  appearance  and  the  begin- 
ning of  piety,  in  very  many  souls,  that  they  will  not 
deny  their  own  strength,  and  cast  themselves  down  at 
Christ's  feet. — The  boundless  power  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  ground  of  faith  and  all  consola- 
tion, from  which  we  must  obtain  the  victory  over 
lin,  death,  the  devil,  hell,  and  the  world. — Hitherto 
ye  have  been  my  disciples  and  scholars  ;  but  now  ye 
are  to  become  masters  and  teachers,  and  are  to  make 
disciples  of  others. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
along  with  these  attestations,  is  a  precious  and  in- 
comparable fruit  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ. — To  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
are  the  chief  duties  of  the  New  Testament  minister. 
Acts  vi.  4. — Teaching  them  to  observe,  Heb.  vi.  1,  2  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16. — To  these  duties  belongs  also  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — Zemus :  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  baptized,  but  there  is  likewise  demand- 
ed a  holy  zeal,  to  live  after  the  baptismal  covenant, 
and  to  walk  blameless,  1  Pet.  iii.  21. — Quesnel:  A 
preacher's  true  fidelity  consists  in  this,  that  he 
preaches  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  from  Je- 
sus Christ. — BeUevest  thou  His  promise,  then  canst 
thou  in  Him  and  through  Him  easily  overcome  all 
things. — ■[  Quesnel  adds  this  concluding  prayer  to  his 
practical  Com.  on  Matthew  :  Be  Thou  therefore  with 
us  always,  0  Lord,  to  be  our  Ught,  our  strength,  and 
our  consolation.  Be  with  Thy  Church,  to  be  her 
steadfastness,  her  protection,  and  her  holiness.  Amen. 
—P.  S.] 

Lisco : — Christ  even  in  His  human  nature  is  the 
administrator  of  the  divine  laws  over  men,  yea,  over 
all  creatures. — I  have  been  baptized  ;  the  pledge  of 
God's  grace  unto  me. — Baptism  is  an  incorporation 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  governed  by  His 
Spirit. 

Oerlach  : — The>/  worshipped  Him.  That  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  was  partly  slumber- 
ing during  His  state  of  humiUation,  is  awakened  in 
all,  as  with  one  blow,  through  this  miraculously  im- 
posing view  of  the  risen  Saviour. — Acknowledgment 
of  repentance  and  of  faith,  even  when  it  was  not  yet 
associated  with  a  clear  knowledge  concerning  the 
Lord's  person  and  teaching,  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  Apostles  to  justify  baptism.  Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii.  12, 
37;  ix.  19;  x.  41,  48;  xvi.  33  ;  xix.  5.— Unto  the 
end  of  the  world;  i.  «.,  till  the  new  world  appears, 
in  which  God's  kingdom  is  manifested  in  its  glory. 
Their  administration  of  baptism  and  their  teaching 
were  accordingly  to  be  accompanied  and  blessed 
by  His  omnipresent,  everywhere  mighty,  efficient 
power. 

Heuhner  ■ — The  authority  of  the  Father  contin- 
ues, but  He  performs  everything  through  the  Son 
and  for  the  Son). — Thereupon  rests  also  the  obliga- 
tion to  worship  Christ.— The  Lord  sends  to  His  sub- 
jects.  Christ  declares  here  distinctly  the  universal- 
ity of  His  Churcli.*     It  was  His  own  clear  will  to  be 

♦  rTne  vmivorsalitv  or  oatboHclty  of  tlie  Church,  wnich 
onfolds  Itself  gradciallv  In  the  missionary  work,  is  implied  in 
the  words-  '-Make  dis«i|)les  of  all  natlonn:  The  iKhnb. 
edition  renders  AUgcmeinheit  seiner  Kirche  hy  "equality 


a  universal  Saviour. — By  the  ordinance  of  Clrist 
baptism  has  the  divine  sanction  for  aU  times  and 
peoples. — -Teach  them  all  things.  Nothing  is  to  b« 
made  obsolete.  Nothing  is  contained  in  Christ's  law 
which  was  merely  a  toleration  of  an  error  of  th« 
times. — I  am  with  you :  The  most  glorious  word  of 
consolation  at  parting.  The  most  sublime  conclusion 
of  the  gospel :  1.  For  aU  Christians  unto  aU  time. 
2.  The  import  of  this  promise.  With  His  Spirit,  and 
His  actual  manifestation  of  power. — Christ  shall  b« 
preached  to  all  in  their  own  time,  even  in  the  otheJ 
world. — The  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  on 
parting  from  His  Apostles  and  His  Church. 

.BcffiMrie  .'—Previously,  Christ  had  appeared  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly;  now  He  makes  a  special  ap- 
pointment  with  them. — In  Gahlee,  the  despised  prov 
ince.  He  had  the  most  friends. — Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  of  the  Churcl 
militant  and  triumphant. — [^Rieger  ;]  Some  doubted . 
wonder  not  that  in  thy  case,  too,  faith  is  a  constan 
subjugation  of  unbelief. — In  flaming  hearts,  the  light 
of  conviction  must  kindle. — Is  given  Me.  With  joy- 
ous assurance  He  awaited  His  departure.  He  had 
won  so  few,  and  His  task  embraced  all  peoples,  all 
tunes,  Eph.  i.  20,  23. — If  He  is  busy  and  efficient  at 
creation,  much  more  is  He  at  regeneration. — The 
first  disciples,  Christians,  became  missionaries,  mes- 
sengers of  salvation,  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  found- 
ed at  Pentecost.  Upon  that  first  feast  of  Pentecost, 
there  were  three  thousand  Christians  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  five  hundred  thousand ;  under  the 
first  Christian  ruler,  Constantine  the  Great,  about 
ten  millions  ;  in  the  eighth  century,  some  thirty  mil- 
hons  ;  at  the  era  of  the  ReformjRion,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred millions ;  and  now,  well  nigh  two  hundred  mil- 
lions.* —  Missionaries  from  England  and  Ireland 
brought  the  gospel  to  Germany,  f — The  missionary 
work  is  the  duty  for  the  Church.  There  are  still 
eight  hundred  millions  who  have  not  the  gospel ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  Mohammedans,  ten  mil- 
Uons  Jews,  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  heatheiuj 
— Missions  are  now  beginning  to  receive  from  the 
Church  that  attention  they  demand.  Oh,  if  it  were 
only  held  fast:  Go  ye,  preach  the  gospel  I  Many 
act  as  if  the  Redeemer  said,  the  Confession. — [Rie- 
ger  :]  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  address 
made  in  Christ's  name  unto  the  whole  world :  it  has 
not  to  do  with  an  emendation  of  the  Jewish  reUgion, 
nor  with  an  elevation  of  heathen  morahty,  nor  with 
the  establishment  of  civil  rights ;  but  it  is  a  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  a  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  the 


of  His  Ohnrch,"  which  gives  no  sense  at  all  In  this  connec- 
tion.—P.  S.] 

*  xVccorrting  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Dietenci  in  Ber- 
lin  made  in  1859,  the  number  of  Christians  amounts  tc 

ass.ono.ooo.— P.  s.] 

t  [Germany  is  substituted  for  the  original  to  'US  (i.  e., 
Germans),  -which  the  Eilinb.  edition  thoughtlessly  retained, 
Germany  gave  to  England,  in  the  fifth  century,  its  An^lo- 
Saxon  population,  whicii  was  subsequently  chri..*tiani2ed  bj 
missionaries  from  Eome  (Augustine  and  his  thirty  compan- 
ions sent  out  by  Gregory  I,,  a,  d,  696);  England  sent  a  few 
centuries  later  the  gospel  to  the  Continent,  mainly  througl 
Wititried  or  Bonifaoe,  "the  apostle  of  Germany;"  and  Ger- 
many discharged  the  debt  by  giving  to  Englind,  indirectly  a( 
least,  the  Protestant  P.eformation,  in  the  si.\teenth  century 
In  America  both  nationalities  meet  in  the  nineteenth  cen 
tury  to  coalesce  into  one  on  the  ground  of  their  commot 
Protestant  Christianity,— P.  8,] 

X  [According  to  Dieterici's  calculation  the  religious  sta 
tistics  of  the  world  in  18S9  stood  as  follows: 

Heathens 800,000,000 

Mohammedans 160,000,000 

.Jpws       6,000,000 

Christians 836,000,000- -P.  8, 
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liOrd ;  a  gospel  of  glory,  that  the  Son  of  God  hath 
appeared  and  taken  away  tne  power  from  death,  and 
torn  the  subjection  unto  vanity,  beneath  which  the 
(vhole  creation  groaneth,  etc. — Baptism.  Immersion, 
yhich  signifies  the  death  and  burial  of  sinful  human- 
ty,  became  an  aspersion  to  signify  the  outpouring 
l>f  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  soul's  renewal,  or  a  sprink- 
ling to  indicate  purification  and  dedication,  sanctifi- 
cation  of  heart  and  life ;  the  external  mode  may 
ehange  (but  still  the  idea  must  obtam  the  same  depth, 
Rom.  Ti.  4,  viz.,  to  be  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ  to  a  new  life).  —  Baptism  is  the  sacrament 
through  which  one  becomes  a  Christian. — Xo,  lam 
with  you :  He  is  not  coming.  He  is  here :  1.  He  is 
with  weak  and  strong ;  2.  in  battle  as  in  victory ;  3. 
in  Ufe  and  in  death;  4.  in  time  and  eternity. — Here 
Jesus  is  with  us  in  His  word,  there  we  shall  be  with 
TTim  in  His  glory. —  UMe  :  What  the  exalted  Son  of 
man  in  His  exaltation  is  unto  men:  1.  What  do  His 
friends  possess  in  Him  ?  He  is,  (a)  their  royal  Bro- 
ther ;  (b)  their  eternal  High-Priest ;  (c)  their  almighty 
Protector ;  (d)  the  unfailing  Accomplisher  of  their 
perfection.  2.  What  do  His  enemies  possess  in  Him  ? 
He  is,  (a)  their  almighty  King;  (6)  an  omniscient 
Witness ;  .(c)  a  patient  Forbearer;  (d)  a  righteous 
Judge. — Ahlfeld :  The  last  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  1.  Believe  on  the  Risen  One  ;  2.  extend  the 
Church ;  3.  console  thyself  with  the  Lord's  gracious 
assistance. — Hmbner  :  The  everlasting  endurance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[Matthew  Henry  : — Alway,  i.  e.,  all  days,  every 
day.  I  will  be  with  you,  on  Sabbath  days,  on  week 
days,  fair  days  and  foul  days,  winter  days  and  sum- 
mer days.  There  is  no  day,  no  hour  of  the  day,  in 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  is  not  present  with  His 
churches  and  His  ministers  ;  if  there  were,  that  day, 
that  hour,  they  were  undone.  The  God  of  Israel,  the 
Saviour,  is  sometimes  a  God  that  hideth  Sinuelf(Iaa. 


xlv.  15),  but  never  a  God  that  aisenteth  Himself, 
sometimes  in  the  dark,  but  never  at  a  distance. —  With 
you  :  1.  With  you  and  your  writings  :  the  divint 
power  of  the  Scriptures  continues  to  the  end  of  time ; 
2.  with  you  and  your  successors :  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Apostles,  all  to  whom  the  commission  extends  ti 
baptize  and  to  teach ;  [3.  with  you  and  all  true  t/ia 
ciples,  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  20]. — Chrtsostom  : — Lo,  i 
am  with  you  alway,  etc.  As  much  as  to  say:  Tell 
Me  not  of  the  difficulty  of  all  these  thmgs,  seeing  1 
am  with  you,  who  can  make  all  things  easy.  A  like 
promise  He  often  made  to  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T., 
to  Jeremiah,  who  pleaded  his  youth ;  to  Moses  and 
to  Ezekiel,  when  tlicy  would  have  shunned  the  offici 
imposed  upon  them.  The  promise  is  not  to  the  Apos 
ties  only,  who  were  not  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  with  them  to  all  who  shall  believe  after 
them.  He  says  this  to  the  faithful  as  one  body. — P. 
Schaff: — The  unbroken  succession  of  Christ's  life 
through  all  ages  of  Christendom  (or,  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  apostoUc  succession) :  1.  A  glorious  fact ;  2. 
an  irresistible  evidence  of  Christianity ;  3.  an  unfailing 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement  to  the  beUever. 
— Christ's  presence  with  His  people  :  1.  In  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  reveals  Christ  to  us  and  unites  us  to  Him ; 
2.  in  the  Church  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all ;  3.  in  His  word ;  4.  in  His 
sacraments,  especially  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  He 
offers  Himself  to  the  believer  as  his  spiritual  food  ; 
5.  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  who  live  in  Him  as  He 
in  them,  the  hope  of  glory. — Christ's  omnipresence 
in  the  Church  :  1.  Its  nature:  (a)  spiritual  real ;  (b) 
divine-human ;  (c)  mediatorial  and  saving ;  2.  its 
warning  ;  3.  its  comfort  in  life  and  in  death. — 
Christ's  presence  with  His  members  on  earth  tiU  His 
coming;  their  presence  with  Him  in  heaven,  where 
they  shall  see  Hun  as  He  is,  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Him 
forever. — P.  S.! 


ADDENDA. 

BY    THE    AMEEICAJT   EDITOR. 


Tmt  SmMtle  Manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  Professor  Tischendorf  rescued  fiom  the  obbcurity  ol  Al 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  carefully  edited  in  two  editions  in  1862  and  1863,*  two  j«art 
after  the  iasue  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  on  Matthew,  has  been  carefully  com- 
pared in  preparing  the  American  edition  of  this  work  from  Chapter  VIII.  to  the  close  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  I  thought  I  was  the  first  to  do  so,  but  just  before  I  finished  the  last  pages  of  this  volume, 
I  found  that  Baumlcin,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,-|-  and  Meyer,  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1864,  had  preceded  me,  at  least  in  print. 
No  critical  scholar  can  ignore  this  manuscript  hereafter.  For  it  is  the  only  complete,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  all  the  uncial  codices  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  of  the  same  age  and  authority  as  the  celebrated  Vatican 
Codex  (which  is  traced  by  some  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  and  far  better  edited  by  the  German 
Protestant  Professor,  Tischendorf,  than  the  latter  was  by  the  Italian  Cardinal,  Angelo  Mai.  In  the  absence 
of  a  simpler  mark  agreed  upon  by  critics  (the  proposed  designation  by  the  Hebrew  jj  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  and  is  justly  objected  to  by  Tregelles  and  others  on  the  ground  of  typographical  inconvenience),  1 
mtroduce  it  always  as  Cod.  Sin.,  and  I  find  that  Dr.  Meyer  in  the  fifth  edition  does  the  same.  As  I  could 
not  procure  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  of  this  Codex  tUl  I  had  finished  the  first  seven  chapters,  I  now 
complete  the  critical  part  of  the  work  by  addmg  its  more  important  readings  in  the  first  seven  chapters 
where  they  differ  from  the  texius  receptus,  on  which  the  authorized  English,  as  well  as  all  the  older  Protestant 
Versions  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  substantially  based. 

•  NoTTTM  Tbstamentum  SrHArrioTJM,  Bive  Novum  Testamentum  cnm  Epistola  Barnabie  et  Fragmentls  Fsfltoila 
(Hermse).  Ex  Codice  Sinaitico  auspiciis  Alesandri  II.,  omniam  Bnssiarum  imperatoris,  ex  tenebria  protracto  orbiqne 
litteraram  tradito  accurate  descripsit  ^notheus  Frideeious  Constantinub  Tisohendoef,  theol.  et  phil.  Dr.,  etc.  etc 
Lipsife,  1868.  The  text  Is  arranged  in  four  columns  and  covers  148  folios ;  the  learned  Prolegom&na  of  the  editor  Ixxxl 
folios.  There  Is  besides  a  magoiflcent  photo-lithographed  fac-simile  edition  of  the  whole  Sinaltlc  Bible,  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Kmpcror  of  Russia,  in  4  volumes  (3  for  the  Old  and  1  for  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  in  148  folios),  under 
the  title:  Biblioeum  Codex  Sikaitiods  Peteopolitanub.  Auspiciis  augustlssimis  imperatoris  Alexandri  IL  ed.  Const 
Tischendort  Petropoli,  1862.  A  copy  of  this  rare  edition  I  have  also  consulted  occasionally,  in  the  Astor  Library  of  New 
York.  For  fuller  information  on  this  important  Codex  (in  the  words  of  Tischendorf :  ^^  omnium  codicumwi&iaUvm  ao^/u4 
integer  onvmuTTtque  (Mi^wMsim/ti8^^%  we  TaMBt  refer  the  reader  to  the  ample  Prolegomena  of  Tibchendoep,  also  to  an 
irticle  of  Hilgbnpeld  in  his  Zeitschriftfwr  wiasemsdiaftUehe  Theologie,  voL  vii.  (1864),  p.  74  ff.  (who  is  disposed  to  aaalga 
It  to  a  somewhat  later  age),  and  to  Sceiysnee^s  treatise,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

t  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  concluded  in  1868,  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  this  Codex,  and  la  verj 
defective  in  a  critical  point  of  view 
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W«  I.  6. — Cod.  Sin.  omits  the  second  i  Paa-i- 
Xev!,  the  king,  after  David.  See 
Commentary,  Orii.  Note  1  on  p.  48. 

r.  18. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  yei/ e(ri9,  birth, 
nativity  (B.,  C,  P.,  S.,  Z.,  etc.,  Lach- 
mann,  TisclieDdorf,  Alford)  for  tiie  lect. 
rec.  yfvvria  is,  wiiich  may  easily 
have  arisen  from  iy^vvT)ai  and  ij^v- 
fiiBr),  and  as  appearing  to  suit  the  con- 
nection better  {partus  modus),  comp. 
Meyer,  in  the  fifth  ed.,  p.  43.  But 
Christ's  origin  was  not  properly  a  be- 
getting,  engenderhig,  y  4vvr]  ats  (from 
yeri^aaj)  ;  and  hence  y  e  v  e(r  i  s  is  pref" 
erable  both  for  internal  and  external 
xeasoDS.  Coinp.  Luke  L  14 :  M  rj) 
ytvidfi  avTov,  which  is  better  sup- 
ported there  than  yewiiirei. 

T.  19. — Cod.  Sm.  :  if  iy  p.ar  la  ai  for  the 
lecL  rec.  it  ap  a^aytxiniaai;  the  irapo 
in  Cod.  Sin.  being  "punctis  notatum 
rurtus  deletis,"  as  Tischendorf  remarks, 
Proleg,  p.  xlii,  which  I  found  to  be 
•vjrrect  on  inspection  of  the  fac-simile 
edition  in  the  Astor  Library.  The 
sense,  however,  is  not  altered,  since 
both  Sei7;naT(fw  (only  once.  Col.  ii. 
IP)  and  irapaSeiy^oTt'^co  (twice,  Matt. 
i.  19  and  Heb.  vi.  6)  mean  to  make  a 
thow  or  example  of  one,  to  put  to  sham^. 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf  (ed.  septima 
critica  major,  1859),  Alford  (4th  ed. 
of  1859),  and  Meyer  (5th  ed.,  but  omit- 
ting to  notice  the  original  reading  of 
Cod.  Sin.)  read  inyiJiaTio  a.i  on  the 
authority  of  B.,  Z.,  and  scholia  of 
Origen  and  Eusebiua. 

».  26. — Cod.  Sin.  reads  simply :  fTexev  utov, 
instead  of  the  lect.  rec.  :  ereKc  rhv 
vlhy  avTris  rhv  -n  poir  6t  okov  , 
and  here  sustains  the  testimony  of 
Codd.  B.,  Z.,  etc.,  and  the  modem  crit> 
leal  editions.  The  omission  of  TrpuT6- 
1  oKoi/  is  much  easier  accounted  for,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  than  its  insertion, 
and  cannot  affect  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  question  of  the  brothers 
of  Christ,  since  tput6tokos  ia  geniiine 
in  Luke  ii.  1,  where  there  is  no  varia- 
tion of  reading.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  term  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
Mary  had  children  after  Jesus.  Comp. 
Crit.  Note  2,  on  p.  62,  and  the  remark 
of  Jerome,  quoted  in  Tischendorf 's  crit. 
apparatus  (ed.  7.  p.  4). 

Ob.  n.  11.— Cod.  Sin.  reads:    iSoc  (elSoc),  they 


saw  (as  in  the  Eng.  Ver.),  for  1 5  p  o  » 
they  found  (Vulg. :  inven^rur^t). 
V.  18. — Cod.  Sin.  omits  flp^voj  xal,  lamen 
tation  and,  before  /<Xaii9;uiii,  iceep 
ing.  So  all'  the  critical  editors.  Th« 
text.  rec.  seems  to  be  enlarged  from  th« 
Septuagint. 
Ch.  IIL  3. — B I  a  Tjaaioii,  through  Isaiah,  instead  of 
Inrh  'Hffaiov,  by  Isaiah.  The  reading 
Sii  is  sustained  also  by  Codd.  B.,  C, 
D.,  Syr.,  Sahid.,  Mth.,  Vulg.,  Griesb., 
Lachm.,  Tischend.,  Alf.,  and  is  more 
correct ;  for  the  word  was  spoken  by 
the  Lord  through  Isaiah  (a  Domino 
per,  as  Irenseus  has  it).  Hence  insert 
in  text  on  p.  67  after  by:    [through, 

V.  6, — Cod.  Sin. :  lo  pZ  a  vt]  iroTa/xw  (also 
in  Codd.  B.,  C,  M.,  A.,  etc.)  for 
*lo  p^  avr]  utt'  avr  ov  .  But  ir  o  • 
Tafi^ ,  river,  may  have  been  inserted 
from  Mark  i.  6. 
Ch.  IV.  5. — Cod.  Sin.  :  earric  ev,  text.  ree. . 
V  o-  T  7|  (T 1 V  (E.  V. :  setteth).  Lachmann 
and  Alford  adopt  tcrTTfcei'  with  B.,  C, 
D.,  Z.,  while  Tischendorf  (7  ed.,  1859) 
and  Meyer  retain  'la-Tritriv.  The  aorist 
interrupts  the  flow  of  the  prcesen* 
historieum  in  this  verse  {iraptxAaix^ivf 
.  .  .  AeVei))  comp.  vers.  8  and  10,  and 
may  have  been  a  correction  from 
Luke  iv.  9. 
v.  10. — oirfo-w  IJ.OV,  behind  me,  is  wanting 
in  Cod.  Sin.,  as  in  other  important 
witnesses,  and  in  Elzevir's  ed.  {see  the 
apparatus  in  the  crit.  editions),  and  is 
probably  an  old  insertion  from  Matt, 
xvi.  23,  where  Peter  is  addressed. 
Comp.  Lange's  Mxeg.  Note  on  ch.  iv. 
10,  p.  85. 
Ch.  V.  11. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  the  lect.  rec.  <))«»• 
S6iJiiv 0  1  (E.  V.  falsely),  which  waa 
suspected  by  Griesbach,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  text  by  Fritzsche,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Meyer,  who  says 
(fifth  ed.  p.  135)  rather  too  dogmatic- 
ally ;  "  Das  entbehrliche  und  den  Nerv 
der  Mede  nur  schwachende  Wort  ist  ein 
frommer,  ungefugiger,  wnd,  daher  auch 
verschieden  gestellter  Zuzalz,  Comp 
Orit.  Note  2  on  p.  98. 
V.  80. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  the  Vatican  Codex, 
Vulgata  {eat),  etc.,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf, TregeUes,  and  Alford,  in  reading 
€ts  y 4 ev V av  air 4 \Bt] ,  should  de 
part  into  hell,  instead  of  the  led.  rec 
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/3\7)0$  fls  yievvav,  should  be 
ca»t  into  hell,  which  seema  to  be  a 
correction  to  suit  the  preceding  verse. 

•  44. — Cod.  Sin.  reads  simply:  ayavaTt 
Tovs  e  x^  pov  s  v^wtt  Kai  irporr. 
fvx^<^^^  vTvep  Tuv  SiUKoy' 
T  01 K ,  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  persecute  you,  and  omits 
after  ifiHv  the  words  from  eiiKoyilre 
to  fiiiToufriy  Ofia^  (bless  them  thai  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you), 
and  after  inhp  ruv  the  words :  €  ir  jj  - 
pe a^ivr toy  vfias  Kai  (who  de~ 
apitefully  use  you  and).  It  agrees  in 
this  omission  with  Cod.  B.,  Copt., 
Iren.,  Orig.,  Euseb.,  and  other  fathers. 
Laciuuann,  Tisehendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
Alford,  expunge  the  words  referred  to, 
as  an  interpolation  from  Luke  vi.  28  ; 
bat  de  Wette  and  Meyer  object,  since 
the  order  of  the  clauses  in  Luke  is 
different,  and  since  the  homceoteleuta 
could  easily  cause  omissions.  The 
words  iiTTi  pea^ovraiy  i  fias  Kai, 
however,  are  very  suspicious,  and  in 
all  probability  inserted  from  Luke  vi 
28.  Hence  Meyer,  also,  gives  them 
up. 

^,  47.— Cod.  Sin.  sustains  iBviKoi,  heathen, 
.  with  B.,  D.,  Z.,  versa,  and  fathers 
against  t €\^v at,  publicans,  which 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  from  ver. 
46,  as  already  remarked  on  p.  112, 
Orit.  Note  6. 
Qb.  VL  1. — Cod.  Sin.  agrees  here  again  with  the 
Vatican  MS.  (also  D.,  Syr.,  Hieros., 
Itala,  Vulgata,  several  fathers,  Lachm., 
Tischend.,  Treg.,  AJf.),  in  reading  Si- 
Kato  avvTjy,  righteousness,  Instead 
of  ^AEi)^o(rr5i'T)i'  {text,  reo..  Mat- 
thai,  Scholz),  which  is  "a  mistaken 
gloss,  the  general  nature  of  this  open- 
ing caution  not  being  perceived." 

T,  12. — Cod.  Sin.  (also  B.,  Z.):  a(l>iiKafifv 
{have  forgiven)  against  the  leaf,  rec.  : 
a(j>iefj.ey,  and  the  reading  of  D.,  E., 
L.,  etc. :  aipiotiev,  which  may  have 
been  taken  from  Luke  xi.  i.  Laohm., 
Tischend.,  Alford,  and  Meyer,  favor 

^_  jg. Cod.  Sin.  omits  the  doxology  and  the 

amm  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  other 
ancient  witnesses  and  all  the  modem 
critical  editora,  German  and  English, 
except  Matthaei,  whose  exclusive  ad- 
herence to  his  own  Moscow  manu- 


scripts gives  his  edition  the  charactei 
of  partiality.  It  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  insertion  from  the  ecclesiastical 
liturgies  in  the  fourth  century.  Oc 
the  other  hand,  it  is  strongly  defended 
as  genuine,  -ot  only  by  Stier,  as  men- 
tioned  on  p.  122,  but  also  by  Scrivener 
{A  Bupplemeni  to  tlie  authorized  En- 
glish Version  of  the  N.  T.,  vol.  L 
1845,  p.  155  ff.).  Alford's  testimony 
against  it,  as  quoted  on  p.  122,  is  cer- 
tainly too  strong.  The  importance  of 
the  case  will  justify  us  in  adding  here 
the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  weight  (though  by  no  means 
the  number)  of  critical  testimony  is 
rather  against  the  doxology.  Four  of 
the  most  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  Cod.  Sin. 
(4th  cent.),  Vatioanua  (B.,  4th  cent.), 
Cantabrigiensis,  or  Codex  Bezae  (D., 
6th  or  6th  cent.),  Dublinensis  resorip- 
tus  (Z.,  of  the  6th  cent.,  containing,  of 
the  N.  T.,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with 
many  lacunse),  and  five  cursive  MSS. 
(1,  I'?,  118,  180,  209,  of  much  latei 
date),  moreover  the  ancient  La,tin  ver- 
sions, and  most  of  the  early  fathers, 
especially  the  Latin  ones,  including 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  who 
wrote  practical  commentaries  on  tha 
Lord's  Prayer,  omit  the  doxology. 
The  other  uncial  MSS.  are  here  defect- 
ive, and  cannot  be  quoted  for  or 
against.  Cod.  Alexandrinua  (A.,  5th 
cent.)  is  mutilated  from  Matt.  i.  to 
XXV.  6  (its  first  leaf  commencing: 
i  yviiipios),  and  Cod.  Ephraemi  Syri 
(C,  5th  cent.)  omits  Matt.  v.  16  to 
vii.  4  (according  to  Tisohendorf's  edi- 
tion, which  is,  however,  unfortunately 
not  in  fac-simile).  Its  omission  from 
the  text  is,  moreover,  much  more  difiS- 
cult  to  account  for  than  its  insertion 
from  the  ancient  liturgies.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doxology  is  already 
found  in  the  venerable  Pesohito  (of  the 
second  century),  and  the  two  younger 
Syriac  Versions  (Philoxeniana  and 
Hierosolymitana),  in  the  Sahidio  o» 
Thebaic  Egyptian  Version  (which 
ranks  next  to  the  Peschito  on  tha 
score  of  antiquity),  the  ^thiopio, 
Armenian,  Gothic  and  Gregorian  Ver 
sions,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
Chrysostom,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all 
the  five  hundred  or  more  cursive  mac 
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UBcripts  in  which  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew  is  preserved.  As  to  internal 
reasons,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that 
the  doxology  interrupts  the  context  or 
the  logical  connection  between  vers. 
12  and  14  (Scholz,  Meyer,  AJford), 
for  this  argument  would  require  us  to 
cancel  the  whole  of  ver.  13  (Scrivener). 
No  one  can  doubt  the  eminent  pro- 
priety of  this  solemn  conclusion  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  from  in- 
fancy as  an  integral  part  of  the  prayer 
of  prayers,  and  which  we  would  now 
never  think  of  sacrificing  to  critical 
considerations  in  our  popular  Bibles 
and  public  and  private  devotions. 
Probably  it  was  the  prevailing  custom 
of  the  Christians  in  the  East  from  the 
Deginning  to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  the  doxology,  comp.  2  Tim.  iv. 
18.  Chrysostom  comments  on  it  with- 
out the  least  consciousness  that  its 
authenticity  is  doubtful 

In   the  seventh  chapter  Cod.  Sin.  offers  no  im- 
portant deviations  from  the  received  text. 
Oh.  VIL    2. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  with  the  best  an- 
cient   authorities    ncrfriiria frat. 


shall  be  measured,  which  is  now  adopt 
ed  by  the  editors  of  the  Greek  texl 
(even  Stier  and  TheUe,  and  Word* 
worth,  who  adhere  closely  to  the  El- 
zevir text),  against  the  led.  rec.  avr  i 
/xerpTiOrjfreTaij  shall  be  measured  again^ 
or  in  turn  (from  Luke  vL  38). 

COD.  SUf.  TEXT,  psa 

V.     4. — Acyis   (A.e'yeis) epety. 

V.  13. — eitreAflaTe etje'A^eTf, 

V.  14. — 0T(  tnivti^ 

*'     — TrAaTio  TrAoTeia  ^  ttuAt;  (soB.) 

V.  21. — TO.  deKij/xara rh  6e\T}/ia  (so  also  B.). 

V.  24. — ofj.oitiid7i(T€rat bixoidjfTw  avT6v, 

V.  27. — jjABae ?i\6ov. 

V.  28. — eT€A€(rei' trvveTeKetrev 

V,  29. — ypa^juareis  avrav ypaii/xaTets. 

*  But  it  is  not  certain  whether  Sti  or  Ti  was  the  ori^na 
reading.  Tischendorf  remarks,  Proleg.  xliil.  ad  membra- 
nam  iv.  exteriorem:  "on:  o  litterBB  punctum  impositnm 
nescio  an  ante  O.  jara  B  imposuerit;  obelum  vero  flolus  C»- 
addidit."  "On  ffTei'^,  for  strait,  is  the  reading  of  the 
text.  rec.  and  retained  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  but  it 
may  easily  have  arisen  from  ^ri  TrAareTa,  ver.  18.  Lach 
maon,  Meyer,  and  Scrivener  prefer  t  i  (tt  €  vrj  ^  Juyw  straii 
(Vulgata:  q-uam  angtieta\  which  has  the  baUnco  of  6xt«f- 
nal  evidence  in  its  favor 
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